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The  custom  of  writing  a Preface  to  a Volume  demands  from  us  a few-afterwords  to 
the  completed  Volume  of  the  Photographic  News.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  say 
on  former  similar  occasions,  our  Preface  is  not  needed  to  explain  or  qualify  anything 
which  appears  in  the  collected  numbers  forming  the  Volume.  “ What  is  writ,  is  writ  : 
would  it  were  worthier.”  Neither  do  we  feel  it  necessary  here  to  enter  into  pledges  for 
the  future.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  path  we  have  trodden  lias  been  satisfactory  and 
successful ; and  we  shall  continue  to  “ walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
things/’  neglecting,  of  course,  no  opportunity  of  improvement  which  may  be  available. 

The  chief  advantage  which  a Preface  affords  us  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  speak 
more  directly  than  usual  to  a large  number  of  known  and  unknown  friends,  not  simply 
in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  interesting 
correspondence  and  useful  information  for  our  readers.  To  all  our  contributors  and 
readers  we  offer  our  cordial  thanks,  and  ask  a continuance  of  their  good  offices.  During 
the  past  year  the  Photographic  News  has  completed  its  thousandth  week  of  existence, 
upwards  of  a thousand  numbers  having  now  been  issued.  If  its  friends  and  its  success 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  during  the  issue  of  the  next  thousand  numbers,  as  they  have 
done  during  the  past,  we  shall  have  ample  ground  for  satisfaction.  For  the  sake  of  its 
readers,  as  well  as  that  of  its  proprietors,  we  will  indulge  in  the  wish  that  this  may  be 
so.  We  conclude  by  wishing  all  our  friends,  contributors,  correspondents,  and  readers, 
a happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 

THE  EDITOR. 

Rose  Lawn , Southend  Road , 

near  Catford  Bridge , Kent , January , 1878. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY"- IN  AaSrwT  OF  THE  STUDIO- 

'y  / -qN,  v' 

Tub  Photogr^pIuc NaAtonal  Gallery  Again. 


A month  or  two  back  we  had  a say  about  portraits  in  oil 
aud  portraits  by  sua-paintiug,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
general  run  of  portraits  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  similar  collections,  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
very  high  art,  and  that  first-class  photographers  light  and 
pose  their  sitters  with  as  much  taste  as  savoir  /(lire,  if 
our  best  photographers  have  sometimes  failed  to  make  the 
progress  that  might  be  expected  from  them  after  many 
years’ study  and  training,  it  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  taking  up  with  the  most  difficult  branch 
of  the  art. 

A painter  is  often  able  to  secure  a likeness  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  fails,  nevertheless,  in  producing  an  artistic 
picture,  while  there  are  others,  again,  of  whose  work  one 
says,  “It  is  very  nice  and  very  pretty,  but  it  is  not  a bit 
like  you.”  We  ask  any  impartial  critic  to  look  through  a 
collection  of  portrait-pictures  by  Adam  Salomon,  Rej lander, 
Loescher,  Petsch,  Fritz  Luckaidt,  or  Bergamasco,  to  name 
promiscuously  the  work  of  five  good  photographers  in  five 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  to  compare  these  with  the  oil  por- 
traits by  artists  in  the  same  cities,  and  we  will  undertake 
to  say  that  not  only  in  respect  to  fidelity,  but  pose  and 
artistic  excellence,  the  photographers  will  not  fall  much 
short,  if  they  do  at  all,  of  the  paintings.  We  will  say 
more  : that  the  leading  photographers  of  London  and  other 
large  capitals  render  a man  or  woman  more  truthfully  than 
do  second-class  portrait  painters  in  the  same  cities.  We 
are  not  talking  of  New  Road  photography  ” any  more  than 
of  tho  daubers  of  signboards;  but  we  are  asserting  that  the 
best  photographers  in  the  kingdom  (whose  number,  we 
admit,  could  very  well  be  reckoned  on  the  fingers)  do  quite 
as  good  portrait-work  as  the  majority  of  those  painters  who 
show  portrait  work  in  the  Academy. 

It  may  bo  said  that  portraiture  is  just  the  weak  point  of 
our  painters,  and  no  doubt  this  is  so.  Portrait-painting,  as 
we  have  said,  is  a very  difficult  art,  but  for  that  very  reason 
we  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  creditable  on  the  part  of  our 
best  photographers  that  they  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
overcoming  the  many  difficulties  met  with.  And  now  that 
photographers  have  succeeded  in  the  art  of  producing  good 
and,  in  some  cases,  very  excellent  portrait  pictures,  we  wish 
to  call  attention  once  more  to  a project  which  has  already 
been  debated  in  these  columns— it  is  that  of  a Photographic 
National  Gallery.  We  have  photographers  now  who  are 
artists,  and  we  have  a method,  too,  of  producing  permanent 

Eiictures.  Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Badeu- 
’ritchard,  of  Woolwich,  have  been  especially  prominent  in 
urging  such  a scheme  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  the 
latter,  we  believe,  putting  forth  a practical  plan  for  the 
formation  of  such  a collection,  at  a lecture  delivered  by 
hfm  seven  or  eight  years  ago  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution. 

The  carbon  process  and  collotype  methods  have  so  much 
improved  of  late  that  the  production  of  portraits  of  this 
kind — as  permanent  in  their  nature  as  oil  paintings — would 
exhibit  no  difficulty  at  all.  The  chief  objection,  so  far  as 
we  have  heard,  is  not  the  fear  of  producing  prints  that  were 
not  permanent,  so  much  as  to  get  good  portraits  that  are 

Eictures  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  men 
ostile  to  photography,  and  all  things  photographic,  fer- 
vently remark  that  if  such  a gallery  ever  comes  to  be  esta- 
blished, a fleeting  and  not  a permanent  printing  method 
should  be  chosen,  for  the  very  reason  that  all  the  “ atroci- 
ties ” would  perish  Booner  or  later.  Such  people’s  idea  of 


photographic  portraits  has  been  ignored  by  glancing  over 
the  incongruous  collection  of  portraits  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  homes  in  which  photography  of  every  age  and  every 
quality  is  represented.  A family  album  that  contains  por- 
traits of  friends,  deceased,  perhaps,  twenty  years  ago;  or 
pictures  that  have  been  taken  by  the  village  photographer 
when  cartes-de-visite  first  came  into  being,  are  scarcely  likely 
to  present  prints  of  a first-rate  order,  and  their  inferior 
aspect  is  still  further  increased  by  being  in  juxtaposition 
with  other  portraits  taken  but  the  other  day  by  a Robinson 
or  a Blanchard.  Such  albums  as  these  never  fairly  repre- 
sent the  art  of  photography,  but  as,  unfortunately,  they 
exist  in  many  households,  they  always  have  a tendency  to 
prevent  tho  new  art  from  advancing  beyond  a certain  sphere. 

In  the  case  of  a collection  of  celebrities,  men  aud  women 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  the  photo-' 
graphers  who  would  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  securing 
portraits  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  experienced  both 
in  the  art  and  technicality  of  the  process.  There  would  be 
no  fear  that  a collection  of  oddities  would  be  formed,  whilo 
the  adoption  of  a uniform  and  quiet  style  would  impart  an 
unobtrusiveness  and  modesty  to  the  pictures  which  perhaps 
all  photographic  portraits  should  possess.  If  the  pictures 
were  well  and  carefully  executed,  of  a size  not  so  small  as  to 
require  close  examination  to  observe  features,  we  feel  sure  that 
a Photographic  National  Gallery  would  attain  to  consider- 
able importance,  and  bo  studied  by  everybody  with  interest. 
There  is  only  one  body  in  London  which,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  gone  systematically  into  the  matter  of  forming  a gallery 
of  this  kind.  Many  clubs  and  societies  own  an  album  with 
portraits  of  members,  but  these  collections  have  many  of  the 
faults  of  the  family  volumes  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
But  the  Whitefriars’ Club,  in  Ludgate  Circus,  which  num- 
bers many  men  well  known  in  literature  and  tho  drama 
among  its  members,  is  in  the  possession  of  a large  series  of 
portraits  executed  by  Air.  Valentine  Blanchard,  which,  while 
of  some  considerable  artistic  merit,  are  of  such  dimensions 
(15  inches  by  12  inches)  as  to  be  both  handsome  and 
well  proportioned  for  hanging  purposes.  That  such  a scheme 
as  we  mention  will  one  of  these  days  come  into  being, 
is  a matter  on  which  no  doubt  can  be  felt,  and  the  only 
question  really  is  how  long  it  will  be  delayed.  Every 
year  that  passes  loses  to  us  some  face  we  should 
delight  to  cherish,  for  negatives  taken  years  ago  get  mis- 
laid or  broken,  and  are  then  beyond  our  power.  At  Munich 
there  is  a very  fine  gallery,  representing,  as  well  as  it  can, 
the  history  of  paiuting,  and  in  the  antechamber  are  half-a- 
dozen  portraits  of  the  founders  of  the  gallery.  Wero  we  so 
minded  as  to  collect  the  portraits  of  the  founders  of  photo- 
graphy, we  should  have  some  difficulty  even  now.  Of 
Nicephore  Niepce,  the  first  practical  camera  photographer, 
there  is,  we  believe,  no  portrait  extant,  and  of  M.  Daguerre 
but  very  few  pictures  are  now  to  be  found  ; Mr.  Alderman 
Mayall,  of  Brighton,  being,  we  think,  the  only  English 
possessor  of  a negative  of  that  talented  inventor.  Fox 
Talbot,  we  are  glad  to  say,  we  have  still  with  us,  and  it  is 
our  fervent  hope  that  this  father  of  photography  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  spared  us  for  a long  time  to  come.  Then 
there  are  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  whom  it 
is  very  possible  there  may  be  a Daguerreotype  of  some  sort 
in  existence  ; and  literary  men  like  Macaulay,  Thackeray, 
Ilallam,  &c.,  whose  images  we  would  not  willingly  let  fade 
away.  Oil  paintings  in  plenty  we  have  of  these  distin- 
guished individuals,  but  who,  one  hundred  years  hence, 
would  care  to  see  a painted  portrait  of  the  victor  of 
Waterloo,  if  they  could  gaze  upon  a veritable  shadow  of 
the  great  man,  that  has  been  caught  up  and  fixed  for  ever  ? 
Sooner  or  later,  we  say,  a Photographic  National  Gallery 
must  be  formed,  and  as  our  photographers  are  now  some- 
thing of  artists,  and  we  can  produce  pictures  in  permanent 
pigments,  there  can  be  nothing  gained  by  postponing  the 
establishment  of  such  a gallery  any  longer. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 


M.  Boivin’s  Dry  Collodion  Process — Modified  Silver 
Bath  and  Developer— Dry  Plates  as  Sensitive  as 
Wet — A Paris  Studio  with  Violet  Light— Compara- 
tive Experiments  between  Ordinary  Light  and  Violet 
Rays — Extraordinary  Reduction  in  Time  of  Expo- 
sure. 

M.  BorviN,  of  Mans,  to  whom  we  already  owe  several  inte- 
resting communications  upon  the  subject  of  dry  collodion, 
has  communicated  to  me  the  details  of  a process  by  means 
of  which  he  obtains  plates  as  sensitive  as  those  secured  by 
the  wet  process,  lie  begins  by  well  cleaning  his  plates  in 
potash  or  soda  solution,  he  washes  them  in  ordinary  water, 
and,  finally,  covers  tbem  by  means  of  a rag  with  a thick 
mixture  of  chalk  and  water.  According  to  his  notion, 
success  depends,  in  the  case  of  dry  plates,  in  cleaning  the 
glass  with  an  alkaline  substance,  while  the  employment  of 
an  acid  under  such  circumstances  is,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
dispensable in  the  preparation  of  wet  plates.  When  the 
glass  plates  are  to  be  used  the  white  that  covers  them  is 
removed  with  a bit  of  flannel,  and,  finally,  a camel’s  hair 
brush  is  passed  over  the  surface.  The  plates  are  then 
covered  with  a solution  made  up  as  follows : — 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  30  cub.  cents. 

Water 70  „ 

Ammonia  1 to  2 „ 


The  mixture  is  beaten  to  a snow,  allowed  to  stand  a 
while  and  is  then  filtered,  after  which  it  is  applied  to  the 
plates.  When  the  plates  albumenized  in  this  way  have 
been  well  desiccated  they  are  put  away  into  a plate  box. 
They  are  collodionized  with  old  collodion,  or,  at  any  rate, 
with  a mixture  of  old  and  new  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two  thirds  of  the  latter.  The  sensi- 
tizingjof  the  film  is  undertaken  in  a bath  of — 


Nitrate  of  silver 
Acetate  of  lead 

Water 

Acetic  acid 


..  8 grammes 

,..  1 gramme 

..  100  cub.  cents, 

a few  drops 


M.  Boivin  recommends  that  the  silver  bath  should  be 
exposed  for  a long  time  to  full  daylight,  and  then  filtered ; 
in  this  way  he  asserts  that  fogging  is  avoided,  a defect  so 
often  observed  upon  dry  films  during  the  development  of 
the  same. 

The  plates  remain  in  the  sensitizing  bath  for  the  space  of 
three  minutes,  and  then  they  are  washed  first  of  all  in 
water  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  further  with 
pure  rain  water.  Then  there  is  poured  successively  over 
the  surface  a solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  of  three  per 
cent,  strength,  and  another  of  gallic  acid  of  one  per  cent., 
and,  without  washing,  a preservative  varnish  composed 
of — 

Water  100  cub.  cents. 

Pure  dextrine  9 grammes 

Gum  arabic  1 gramme 

The  gum  and  dextrine  are  dissolved  in  warm  water,  to 
which  is  added  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid  ; the  solution  is 
filtered  before  use. 

Plates  prepared  in  this  manner  are  put  into  a drying 
cupboard  so  that  they  may  be  dried  uniformly  and 
thoroughly,  and  will  then  be  found  to  retain  their  sensitive 
qualities  for  a fortnight  at  least.  The  flask  containing  the 
preservative  varnish  must  be  put  away  in  a cool,  fresh 
place,  where  the  temperature  is  a regular  one  ; under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  kept  a long  time  without  becoming 
turbid  or  decomposed. 

The  time  of  exposure  in  the  case  of  plates  of  this  kind 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  lens  employed. 
With  a landscape  lens  of  quarter-plate  size,  and  a diaphragm 
of  a centimetre  opening,  ten  seconds  to  a minute  will  suf- 
fice for  the  production  of  a cliche. 

To  develop  the  image  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 


plunge  the  plate  into  pure  water,  aud  then  into  a tepid 
water  bath  ; afterwards  the  plate  is  immersed  in  : 


Water  ...  • 
Gallic  acid 
Pyrogallic  acid 
Acetic  acid... 
Alcohol 


250  cub.  cents. 
1 gramme 
0-3  „ 

3 cub.  cents. 
3 „ 


Before  immersing  the  film,  there  is  added  to  the  bath  a 
few  drops  of  a solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  (3  per  cent, 
strength)  and  a few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  of  the  same 
strength,  together  with  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  When 
the  plate  has  remained  some  minutes  in  the  bath,  it  is 
taken  out  again,  and  a trace  of  a 3 per  cent,  solution  of 
silver  is  added.  The  cliche  plunged  a second  time  into 
this  energetic  reducing  agent  soon  becomes  developed  in 
all  its  details  ; further,  silver  may  be  added,  should  it  be 
deemed  desirable. 

The  process  of  intensifying  is  carried  on  as  usual,  and 
the  image  is  finally  fixed  by  a 20  per  cent,  hyposulphite 
solution. 

M.  Boivin  thus  sets  out  the  theory  of  this  process.  The 
albumen  is  employed  not  only  to  give  adhesion  to  the  col- 
lodion, but  more  especially  to  endow  the  sensitive  film 
with  an  organic  substance  susceptible  of  absorbing  iodine, 
which  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  light.  The  acetate  of 
lead  in  the  silver  bath  acts  in  the  same  way  as  acetic  acid, 
namely,  to  prevent  the  piates  from  fogging,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  there  is  no  retarding  action. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  the  sensitizing  bath  is  made 
manifest  by  the  reduction  of  organic  matter,  which,  after- 
wards separated  by  filtration,  is  no  longer  the  cause  of 
frequent  fogging,  so  rife  among  dry  plates. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  employed  after  sensitizing  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  the  last  traces  of 
nitrate  of  silver  that  remain  after  washing  into  phosphate 
of  silver,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  light.  These  traces,  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  promptly 
change  the  impressioned  film.  Gallic  acid  possesses  the 
double  property  of  acting  as  a sensitizer,  and  as  a pre- 
server of  sensitiveness. 

Not  only  does  the  preservative  varnish  protect  the 
iodide  of  silver  from  contact  with  the  air,  but,  like  the 
albumen,  it  absorbs  the  iodine  that  is  set  free  during  the 
exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera ; it  also  prevents  all 
molecular  change  in  the  film  when  drying.  The  least 
washing,  especially  with  warm  water,  suffices  to  remove 
the  varnish,  so  that  the  reducing  agent  when  applied  at 
once  acts  upon  the  latent  image. 

The  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead 
to  the  reducing  or  developing  agent  augments  the  energy 
of  the  latter  very  considerably,  and  permits  the  securing 
of  cliches  of  a brownish-green  tone  which  yield  very 
vigorous  prints. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  a little  too  early  to  speak  of  the 
matter,  the  new  system  of  lighting  with  violet  light,  sug- 
gested by  M.  Scotellari,  seems  to  gain  a great  many 
disciples.  M.  Scotellari  has  arranged,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  MM.  Gilles  Freres,  a studio  based  upon  his 
principles,  from  which  the  incredulous  make  their  exit  as 
converts.  We  ourselves  assisted  the  other  day  at  one  of 
the  experiments,  and  we  were  at  once  struck  by  the 
change  that  comes  over  the  face  ; it  is  indeed  a transfor- 
mation that  comes  over  every  one  who  penetrates  this 
violet  atelier.  The  violet  tint  lends  to  one’s  physiognomy 
a strange  charm,  and  one  may  almost  say  that  the  most 
ugly  sitter  changes  at  once,  and  assumes  a beauty  which  he 
did  not  possess  until  illuminated  by  this  harmonious 
light. 

The  experiment  was  as  follows : — A collodionized  plate 
was  exposed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  upon  a sitter  lighted 
up  by  ordinary  light  in  one  part  of  the  studio,  an  expo- 
sure of  sixty  seconds  being  given  ; then  upou  the  second 
half  of  the  collodionized  plate,  after  the  sitter  had  been 
placed  where  he  was  illuminated  by  violet  light,  was  taken 
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a secoud  image,  but  this  time  with  an  exposure  of  twenty 
seconds  only.  In  developing,  the  plate  was  treated  as  if 
it  had  received  but  oue  exposure,  and  two  images  were 
developed,  both  having  the  same  amount  of  vigour ; in  the 
end  it  was  found  that  while  iu  the  second  case,  with  the 
use  of  violet  light,  nothing  had  been  lost  by  shortening 
the  exposure,  the  peculiar  mode  of  illumination  had  added 
to  the  detail  of  the  picture. 

From  this  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  with  an  expo- 
sure of  twenty  seconds  in  violet  light,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  same  result  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, requires  a period  of  sixty  seconds.  We  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  this  subject  on  the  occasion 
of  other  comparative  experiments  at  which  we  have 
promised  to  assist.  Ernest  Lacan. 


THAT  DOG. 

BY  NORMAN  MAT. 

About  three  o’clock  one  afternoon,  a week  or  two  ago.  an 
elderly  lady  brought  an  immensely  fat,  shaggy  dog  to  be 
photographed.  I took  her  word  for  its  being  a dog.  other- 
wise 1 might  have  taken  it  for  a buffalo  or  a bear.  I 
explained  that  the  day  was  dull,  and  being  December  it  was 
rather  lata  to  take  a dog,  and  wished  her  to  bring  it  in  the 
morning.  Then  she  began.  ‘‘Oh!  no;  I’m  sure  he’ll  be 
good,  and  the  light  doesn’t  make  any  difference  for  a dog  ; 
there's  no  modelling  of  the  face,  no  delicate  gradations  of 
light  wanted,  don’t  you  see?”  I didn’t  quite  see,  though  I 
said  nothing,  but  thought  I should  like  to  see  the  photo- 
grapher that  could  get  any  delicate  gradations  oat  of  that 
dog.  “ You  know,  he’s  the  son  of  a celebrated  dog,  and  his 
randfather  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  call  him 
ulius  Cae.->ar.”  I didn’t  feel  particularly  interested  in  his 
ancestors,  but  felt  sorry  his  grandfather  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity.  I said  I’d  try  a plate  as  she  was  going  away 
to-morrow,  and  couldn't  possibly  come  again,  so  they  were 
ushered  into  the  studio.  When  the  dark  room  assistant 
heard  the  footsteps  and  creaking  floor,  he  took  one  hurried 
glance  at  the  huge  beast,  aud  bolted  himself  in  the  dark 
room,  only  emerging  on  my  assuring  him  that  it  wasn’t  one 
of  the  animals  escaped  from  a menagerie  then  in  town. 

The  dog  was  quiet  and  docile  enough,  and  when  his 
mistress  began  again  to  tell  me, “ You  know  his  name  is 
Julius  C»sar,  and  his  grandfather  belonged  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,”  &c.,  he  laid  his  head  down  and  went  to  sleep.  He 
was  evidently  used  to  those  words.  She  wanted  him  in  a 
standing  position,  to  “show  his  figure,"  as  she  said.  I 
thought  that  if  there  were  any  figure  in  an  old  bull-frog 
swelled  up  by  eating  dried  apples,  that  the  dog  would  be 
just  the  correct  thing.  Just  then  the  assistant  came  out  with 
the  plate,  on  which  we  could  take  three  carte-pictures.  We 
commenced  to  pose  him,  and,  as  we  didn’t  keep  a portable 
crane  in  the  establishment,  we  had  to  raise  him  by  our 
united  efforts.  We  succeeded,  though  I’ve  had  a lame  back 
ever  since.  The  lady  said  she’d  sit  on  one  side  of  the  studio 
and  talk  to  him,  as  she  wanted  him  profile  in  one,  and  she 
commenced  to  tell  me  of  the  profile  of  his  grandfather,  who 
belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  He  then  went  to 
sleep  again.  We  lifted  him  up,  and  got  him  so  as  to  show 
his  profile.  Just  as  I was  about  to  expose,  the  lady  requested 
me  to  wait  a minute,  aa  the  expression  wasn’t  quite  right; 
and  she  began  to  tell  me  of  the  expression  of  his  grandfather, 
who  belouged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  I smiled  a sickly 
smile,  and  the  dog  slipped  under  the  table.  We  hauled 
him  up  again,  and  this  time  I managed  to  get  the  cap  off, 
and  everything  went  on  smoothly  for  about  two  seconds, 
when  the  lady  began  to  speak  again,  and  the  dog,  fancying 
she  was  saying  something  concerning  his  grandfather  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  curled  himself  up  and  went  to  sleep. 

I didn’t  blame  the  dog,  but  smiled  a still  sicklier  smile, 
and  got  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  This  time  the  lady 
thought  a biscuit  would  be  sure  to  attract  him,  as  he  was 
such  a pet  dog,  as  his  grandfather  was  of  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  &c.  We  got  him  standing  again,  looking  as  sober 
and  elegant  as  a cow  on  ice.  He  6eemed  quite  steady,  and 
1 exposed.  I hadn’t  exposed  more  than  three  seconds  before 
the  lady  said,  “ Biscuit ! won’t  Julius  C»sar  have  a biscuit  ? ’’ 
Julius  thought  he  would,  and  walked  over  to  get  it.  Of 
course,  that  one  was  spoiled  ; and  then  for  the  last  space  on 
the  plate.  Next  time  he  was  posed  nicely,  and  the  expres- 
sion pronounced  quite  benevolent,  so  under  favourable 
circumstances  I began.  Just  then  Julius  Caesar  wagged 
his  tail,  upsetting  a table  behind  him,  and  smashing  a vase 
and  things.  The  lady  said  she  was  so  glad  it  didn’t  fall  on 
him,  as  he  might  have  been  hurt. 

I sent  that  plate  into  the  dark  room,  and  while  the  assis- 
tant got  another  ready,  I went  and  made  out  the  bill  for 
damages.  I mildly  insisted  on  trying  to  get  him  still 
I myself  next  time,  and  she  must  try  and  put  up  with  a full- 
1 face  view  of  him, 

; She  seemed  in  deep  distress  at  that,  as  she  said  the 
I Prince  of  Wales  had  such  a nice  photograph  of  his  grand- 
father taken  profile. 

I began  to  feel  still  more  sorrowful  about  his  grandfather, 
and  dropped  a sileuttearof  perspiration,  but  went  on  with  my 
focussing.  Next  time  I managed  him  nicely  for  about  ten 
seconds,  when  the  lady  began  again  to  tell  mo  of  Julius 
Caesar’s  grandfather,  &c.  That  seemed  to  be  a sort  of 
evening  prayer  for  the  dog,  and  he  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  My  patience  was  getting  exhausted,  and  somehow 
I got  a little  tired  of  hearing  of  his  grandfather,  so  I asked 
her  if  she’d  mind  going  into  the  other  room.  I promised 
her  I wouldn’t  take  him  till  I was  sure  he  had  a pleasant 
expression,  so  she  went,  at  which  I was  glad,  as  I could 
hear  the  assistant  indulging  in  some  ornamental  language 
in  the  dark  room,  but  he  is  a married  man.  so  I excused 
him.  The  last  two  exposures  I managed  to  get  on  pretty 
well  with,  and  it  was  too  late  to  take  another,  at  any  rate, 
so  I gave  Julius  Cmsar  to  understand  it  was  all  over,  and 
at  parting  kicked  him  gently  for  his  mother.  I told  the 
j lady  I thought  I had  succeeded  in  getting  a tolerable  one, 
and”  was  much  pleased  to  hear  her  say,  “ If  I didn’t  think  it 
was  good,  she  thought  she  could  come  in  the  morning,  as 
she  wanted  a good  one.”  As  I hadn’t  a day  to  spare,  1 
said  it  would  do  very  nicely,  and  she  went,  after  giving  me 
full  particulars  concerning  Julius  C»3ar’s  grandfather,  &c. 
We  printed  some  off,  and  it  was  a very  fair  likeness  of  the 
beast.  You  could  see  which  was  the  right  side  up  by  the 
carpet,  and  you  could  make  sure  it  wasn’t  a giraffe,  though 
that  was  about  all.  It’s  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  didn’t 
come  in  again  ; and  I think  if  1 had  to  choose  between 
photographing  two  babies  during  an  earthquake,  or  that 
dog,  I’d  take  my  chances  on  the  earthquake. 


PRINTING-IN  BACKGROUNDS. 

BY  DR.  LIESEGANG* 

It  notunfrequently  happens  that  the  photographer  desires  to 
print  a portrait  with  a different  background,  or  to  give  a 
landscape  a cloud-sky,  or  to  impart  to  some  picture  a sort 
of  framework  which  may  have  been  secured  upon  another 
negative. 

In  the  first  case,  the  photographer  desires  to  sub- 
stitute, probably,  a more  even  background  for  the 
defective  one  of  the  portrait-cliche  itself.  The  ordi- 
nary way  of  cutting  out  a shape  in  paper  to  cover 
the  background,  and  attaching  it  to  the  negative  when 
priuting,  yields  such  a hard  outline  round  the  figure  that 
now-a-days,  when  there  is  little  retouching  done,  it  can  no 
longer  be  used.  The  following  process,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  a very  soft  outline,  as  beautiful,  indeed,  as  that  of 
the  original  negative  : — 

Upon  the  collodion  side  of  the  negative  is  laid  a piece 
of  yellow  paper,  and  upon  the  latter  is  traced,  by*  the  aid 
of  a pencil,  an  outline  of  the  figure,  holding  up  both  against 
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the  light  in  order  to  do  so.  With  a sharp  penknife  the 
figure  is  then  cut  out  of  the  yellow  paper,  the  same  being 
put  upon  a plate  of  glass  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The 
outer  portion,  which  represents  the  background,  is  then 
attached,  by  means  of  gum,  to  the  reverse  side  of  the 
negative,  iyhen  necessary,  a little  modification  of  the 
mask  may  be  managed  with  a brush  and  some  cinnabar, 
the  pigment  being  also  applied  on  the  glass  side  of  the 
negative.  On  the  collodion  side  of  the  negative,  the  out- 
line may  also  be  further  softened  with  a stump  and 
graphite. 

From  this  negative  a print  is  now  obtained,  the  portrait 
having,  of  course,  a white  background.  If  the  background 
is  to  be  shaded  or  vignetted,  there  is  placed  upon  the 
printing  frame  a vignette  mask,  or  a piece  of  wood  with  an 
oval  opening,  the  under  edges  of  which  are  bevelled,  this 
latter  being  placed  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  from 
the  glass  plate. 

The  print  upon  a white  ground  is  laid,  picture-side 
uppermost,  upon  a strong  piece  of  patent  plate-glass  ; 
upon  it  is  put  an  oval  or  angular  mask  of  black  paper,  and 
upon  this  the  negative  of  the  background  to  be  printed-in, 
whatever  it  may  be,  landscape,  interior,  stippled  plate,  &c., 
the  collodion  surface  being  underneath.  Upon  the  glass 
of  this  negative  you  trace  an  outline  of  the  portrait,  making 
a line  inside  the  figure  with  a brush  dipped  in  a mixture  of 
red  oil  colour  and  olive  oil ; the  cut-out  paper  figure  is 
then  pressed  down  upon  the  glass,  so  as  to  print  off  upon 
it  the  red  outline.  With  a pair  of  scissors  the  paper  figure 
is  trimmed  to  the  red  mark  upon  it,  the  glass  is  freed  from 
the  colour  with  a rag,  and  a second  time  an  outline  is 
painted  with  the  brush  more  accurately  than  before,  so  that 
the  line  goes  inwards  over  the  figure.  The  properly  cut 
paper  figure  is  laid  upon  this  outline,  and  over  the  whole 
is  placed  a thin  glass  plate,  upon  which  some  more  red 
colour  is  applied  on  the  border  of  the  mask,  so  that  no 
direct  rays  can  fall  upon  the  join  underneath. 

When  the  picture,  with  the  vignette  upon  a white 
ground,  has  been  printed,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
lower  part  should  be  gradually  shaded,  to  apply  some  of 
the  red  colour,  which  is  so  rubbed  and  disseminated  that 
the  light  is  more  or  less  screened  off,  and  no  sharp  outlines 
are  produced.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a heavy  glass 
plate,  and  placed  upon  a movable  table  to  print.  The 
table  is  shifted  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  light  from 
always  acting  from  the  same  direction.  As  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  get  a peep  at  the  print  to  see  how  it  is  getting 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a photometer. 

When  the  background  has  been  printed  in  this  way,  the 
negative  is  taken  away,  and  upon  the  print,  still  lying  on 
the  glass  plate,  is  put  a sheet  of  very  thin,  clear  glass 
Upon  the  latter  the  red  colour  is  again  applied  upon  the 
outlines  of  all  portions  which  are  to  remain  light,  such  as 
hands,  face,  linen,  &c.,  and  an  impression  of  these  red 
lines  having  been  made  upon  yellow  paper,  masks  of  the 
latter  are  cut  out  and  placed  over  the  parts  to  be  covered. 

Upon  this  is  laid  a somewhat  thicker  glass,  upon  which 
the  outlines  of  the  covered  parts  are  exactly  followed  with 
red  colour.  High  lights,  that  are  to  be  kept  clear,  are 
also  covered  with  a few  lines  of  red  colour.  The  print  is 
then  exposed  to  the  light  again  for  a very  short  time,  and, 
if  necessary,  shaded  the  while  by  some  mechanical  arrange- 
ment. 

Upon  the  white  margin,  which  has  remained  covered  by 
the  mask  around  the  picture,  may  now  be  printed  a grey 
tone,  or  some  sort  of  fancy  border.  An  inner  mask  cutting 
is,  with  this  view,  laid  upon  the  print,  which  is  something 
smaller  than  the  mask4  and  upon  it  is  put  a glass  plate  or 
a negative,  with  the  requisite  design  upon  it.  After  this 
final  printing  the  print  is  toned  and  fixed. 

When  the  negative  is  hard,  a better  effect  may  be  secured 
by  printing  the  picture  first  of  all  to  only  three-fourths 
the  proper  intensity,  and  inserting  a very  thin  sheet  of 


glass  carefully  between  negative  and  paper,  and  completing 
the  process  of  printing. 

From  this  description  many  may  think  the  process  very 
tedious  and  complicated.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  very 
simple,  and  when  some  little  practice  has  been  attained  in 
the  matter,  printing  in  this  way  goes  on  very  rapidly. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SPECTRA  OF 
STARS. 

BY  WILLIAM  HUGGINS,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.* 

In  the  year  1863  Dr.  Miller  and  myself  obtained  the  photo- 
graph of  the  spectrum  of  Sirius. 

“ On  January  27th,  1863,  and  on  March  3rd  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  spectrum  of  this  star  (Sirius)  was 
caused  to  fall  upon  a sensitive  collodion  surface,  an  intense 
spectrum  of  the  more  refrangible  part  was  obtained. 
From  want  of  accurate  adjustment  of  the  focus,  or  from 
the  motion  of  the  star  not  being  exactly  compensated  by 
the  clock  movement ; or  from  atmospheric  tremor,  the 
spectrum,  though  tolerably  defined  at  the  edges,  presented 
no  indications  of  lines.  Our  other  investigations  have 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  continuing  these  experiments 
further  ; bnt  we  have  not  abandoned  our  intention  of 
pursuing  them.”t 

I have  recently  resumed  these  experiments  by  the  aid  of 
the  18-inch  speculum  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society’s  tele- 
scope in  my  possession.  Considerable  delay  has  arisen 
from  the  necessity,  for  these  observations,  of  a more 
uniform  motion  of  the  driving  clock.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Howard  Grubb  has  successfully  applied  to  the  clock 
the  control  of  a seconds’  pendulum  in  electric  connection 
with  a sidereal  clock.  This  system  works  quite  satis- 
factorily. 

The  prisms  employed  are  made  of  Iceland  spar,  and  the 
lenses  of  quartz.  After  an  extensive  trial  of  different 
photographic  processes,  preference  has  been  given  to  dry 
plates. 

The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  a solar  or  electric 
spectrum  can  be  taken  on  the  same  plate,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  with  the  spectrum  of  the  star.  Spectra 
have  been  obtaiued  of  Sirius,  Vega,  Venus,  the  moon,  &c. 

I do  not  purpose  in  this  preliminary  notice  to  describe  in 
detail  the  arrangements  of  the  special  apparatus  which  has 
been  constructed,  nor  to  offer  in  their  present  incomplete 
state  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  the  experiments. 
Still  I venture  to  hope  that  even  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
inquiry  the  enlarged  copy  of  the  spectrum  of  Vega  (a  Lyrae) 
which  accompanies  this  note,  may  not  be  regarded  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 

After  exposure  to  the  light  of  Vega  the  dry  plate  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  instrument  until  the  following 
morning,  when  a solar  spectrum  was  taken  upon  it  through 
the  half  of  the  slit  which  had  remained  closed  when  the 
instrument  was  directed  to  the  star. 

The  photograph  shows  seven  strong  lines,  all  of  them 
slightly  shaded  at  the  sides.  The  two  lines  which  are  least 
refrangible  coincide  with  two  known  lines  of  hydrogen  in 
the  solar  spectrum. 

It  is  expected,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  now  in  the 
course  of  construction,  to  obtain  also  any  finer  line  which 
may  be  present  in  the  spectrum  of  this  star,  as  well  as  to 
extend  the  photographic  method  to  stars  which  are  less 
bright. 

T need  not  now  refer  to  the  many  important  questions 
in  connectionlwith  which  photographic  observations  of  stars 
may  be  of  value. 


PORTRAIT  PAINTING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
Don  Magin  stops  me  in  the  street  one  day,  and  with  a 
disturbed  countenance  tells  me  that  his  only  child — a girl 
of  three — has  been  lately  buried.  Will  I or  my  partner  be 
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so  good  as  to  restore  her  to  life  on  canvas?  I agree  to 
undertake  the  work  if  Don  Magin  will  provide  me  with  a 
guide  in  the  shape  of  a photograph. 

“ I am  sorry  to  inform  ycu,”  says  the  Don,  “ that  my  poor 
child  never  sat  for  her  photograph.” 

“ Then,”  I remark,  “ I will  be  satisfied  with  a slight  but 
faithful  sketch,  or  even  a coloured  miniature.” 

“ 1 regret  that  I cannot  supply  you  with  any  representa- 
tion of  my  departed  daughter,”  replies  Don  Magin. 

“ How,  then,  can  you  expect  to  possess  a portrait  of  her  ? ” 

I inquire. 

“ Easily  enough,”  he  answers.  “ It  is  true  that  I have  no 
actual  likeness  of  the  child,  bat  equally  good  guides  are  at 
your  disposal.  I can  provide  you  with  the  little  dress,  the 
little  hat,  the  little  shoes  and  socks  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  wear.  I have  also  taken  the  measure  of  her  height,  and 
the  size  round  her  pretty  waist.  I can  furnish  you  with 
minute  particulars  respecting  the  colour  of  her  complexion, 
hair,  and  eyes,  and  I will  show  you  a lovely  child  who 
resembles  my  own  in  many  ways.  Besides  this,  ray  Engracia 
was  considered  to  bear  a strong  likeuess  to  her  father.  Make 
her  appear  so  also  in  the  painting  ; introduce  the  accessories 
I have  mentioned  ; take  a notion  or  two  from  the  girl 
that  I will  send,  and  I am  convinced  that  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory  to  both  of  us.” 

In  vain  do  I endeavour  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such 
an  achievement ; the  merchant  will  not  hear  of  refusal,  and 
as  an  inducement  for  me  to  make  only  a trial,  he  offers  me 
a large  price,  promising  to  double  the  amount  if  I succeed 
to  his  liking. 

It  is  a source  of  infinite  consolation  to  the  distressed  old 
gentleman — who  by  the  way  is  very  grey  and  wrinkled — 
when  I finally  agree  to  make  a trial  ; but  I warn  him  that 
his  anticipations  about  the  result  will  never  bo  realized. 

Sanguiue  and  haopy,  my  strange  patron  departs,  and  in 
due  course  I receive  the  various  articles  he  had  specified. 
The  pretty  child  serves  well  enough  as  a model  for  the 
proportions  of  the  figure,  and  attired  in  the  garb  of  her  late 
lamented  playmate,  she  enables  me  to  devote  evory  attention 
to  the  detail.  I am  also  able  to  crown  the  little  pink  dress 
with  an  infantile  face,  whose  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion  I 
colour  according  to  instructions  ; and  with  the  introduction 
of  a landscape  background,  and  with  a stray  flower  or  two 
arranged  in  the  foreground,  the  sum-total  is  a pretty  picture 
which,  on  that  account,  leaves  at  least  a “ balance  in  my 
favour ! ” 

The  portrait  (?)  having  been  placed  in  its  gilded  frame, 
my  patron  is  invited  to  inspect  it. 

For  many  long  moments  Don  Magin  contemplates  the 
work  without  uttering  a word.  His  countenance,  which  I 
watch  with  an  anxious  eye,  as  yet  expresses  neither  approval 
nor  the  reverse. 

Does  this  portrait  on  my  easel  remind  the  bereaved 
parent  of  his  lost  offspring  ? 

It  does  ! yes  ; there  faithfully  depicted  are  the  very  dress, 
the  very  little  hat,  aud  the  still  smaller  shoes  which  she  was 
wont  to  wear  in  life ! The  figure,  complexion,  colour  of  eyes 
and  hair,  are  all  hers  to  a shade.  In  short,  a resemblance 
to  his  child  gradually  develops  itself  before  the  old  gentle- 
man's vision,  till  at  last  clasping  both  my  hands,  aud  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  declares  that  I have  succeeded  far 
beyond  his  best  expectations. — “ The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles ,”  by 
Walter  Goodman. 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 

BY  e.  mach.* 

About  seventeen  years  ago,  when  a student,  I communicated 
to  M.  Auber-— then  director  of  the  State  Paper  Office  at 
Vienna — a proposition  in  regard  to  micro-photogiaphy, 
which  was  afterwards  rejected  as  impracticable.  I had  never 
given  the  matter  another  thought,  until  a little  while  ago 
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an  engineer  (M.  J.  Popper)  showed  me  a tiny  micro-photo- 
graphic newspaper  which  had  been  reduced  to  these  dimen- 
sions in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris  when  that  capital 
was  besieged  in  1870-71.  My  scheme  then  again  occurred 
to  me,  and  as  it  does  not  even  now,  after  all  this  lapse  of 
years,  appear  valueless,  I will  here  endeavour  to  place  in 
writing  what  my  object  is. 

I propose  that  micro-photography — which  has  "hitherto 
only  been  employed  for  pastime  and  for  knicknacks — should 
be  systematically  developed  and  employed  for  useful 
purposes. 

There  are  a large  number  of  very  costly  and  very  rare 
works  in  this  world,  of  which  a re-issue  will  never  be  made 
from  the  printing  press,  and  which  may  be  deemed  works 
of  reference  rather  than  books  for  reading.  How  cheaply 
might  these  be  multiplied,  and  made  accessible  to  all  in  the 
same  way  as  the  newspaper  above  referred  to ! From  the 
circumstance  that  a very  large  number  of  sheets  could  be 
photographed  together,  and  could  be  reproduced  within  a 
very  limited  area,  the  process  of  doing  so  would  be  a very 
inexpensive  one.  Most  important  literary  works  might  be 
in  this  wise  furnished  in  a most  convenient  and  portable 
form.  Who  would  not  wish  to  possess  a map  of  his  own 
country  or  of  Europe  in  the  smallest  form,  furnished  with  all 
the  details  of  an  ordnance  map  ? 

Tables  of  various  sciences,  if  reproduced  in  the  same 
manner,  would  hardly  be  less  valuable.  All  reference  works 
and  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  the  like  could  be 
treated  in  such  a way.  Even  when  whole  works  have  to  be 
reproduced,  micro-photography  would  be  a cheap  way  of 
doing  it. 

One  main  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a project  would 
be,  doubtless,  the  operation  of  finding  out  the  places  in 
reading,  and,  in  short,  in  the  utilization  of  such  tiny  docu- 
ments. The  finding  would  have  to  be  managed  by  pro- 
minent marks  and  signs  placed  on  the  margin,  so  that 
these  would  form  a sort  of  table  of  contents,  and  instead  of 
adopting  a book  form,  it  would  be  more  convenient,  no 
doubt,  to  have  the  copies  in  one  continuous  roll. 

As  regards  the  consultation  or  reading  of  such  docu- 
ments, i cannot,  as  a physicist,  see  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  constructing  an  apparatus  with  a double 
magnifier  for  both  eyes,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  student 
could  read  the  matter  as  comfortably  as  if  the  type  were 
larger.  A double  lens  of  this  kind,  and  a means  for  moving 
the  roll  sideways  or  lengthways,  would  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus  required. 

Micro-photography  will  not,  of  course,  supersede  ordinary 
printing,  any  more  than  the  railway  has  rendered  driving, 
riding,  and  walking  superfluous.  In  the  way  I have 
mentioned,  however,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  could 
be  employed  with  very  great  advantage,  and  would  be  a 
much  greater  aid  to  literary  investigation  than  the  ordinary 
type,  as  this  is  compared  to  manuscript. 

I cannot  but  think  that,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  this  project ; nor  can  it  be  considered  a far- 
fetched one,  since  it  is  a plan  that  I myself  have  been  urged 
to  adopt  to  meet  my  own  wants.  When  compelled  to  work 
far  from  home,  and  can  only  carry  about  with  me  a limited 
number  of  works  of  reference  that  are  indispensable  to  my 
work,  I have  found  micro-photography  assist  me  very 
materially  in  my  labours. 


Photographic  Test  Patterns. — The  Landore  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  English  ilechaiiic  says,  use  photography  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  metal  manufactured  by  them.  A plate 
of  wrought  iron  is  placed  on  a hollow  anvil,  and  a small  gun- 
cotton cartridge  is  exploded  on  its  upper  surface,  the  result 
being  an  indentation  aud  fissures  all  over  the  surface.  A plate 
of  steel  is  treated  in  a similar  manner,  and  when  photographs 
are  taken  of  the  two  plates  the  quality  of  the  two  metals  can 
be  estimated  by  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  easily  as 
jf  they  had  witnessed  the  experiments. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  year  1876  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  been  a 
favourable  year  for  photography.  Throughout  the  year 
the  weather  has  been  unfavourable,  and  a glance  at  the 
commercial  barometer  suggests  that  considerable  depression 
has  attended  photography  as  a professian  and  an  industry. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a year  of  intellectual  and  experi- 
mental activity,  and  the  twelve  months’  history  of  photo- 
graphy as  an  art-science  has  not  been  without  interest. 
There  is  little,  however,  in  the  way  of  absolute  novelty  or 
of  discovery  to  record  ; but  modifications,  improvements, 
and  better  knowledge  of  existing  processes,  all  of  which 
form  part  of  the  steady  current  of  progress,  have  not 
been  wanting. 

The  wet  collodion  process,  which  still  remains  the  ac- 
cepted basis  of  practical  photography,  has  not  undergone 
any  change  during  the  year  : collodion,  nitrate  bath,  and 
developers  remaining,  as  they  have  done  for  years  past, 
practically  the  same  thing.  In  this  country  few  photo- 
graphers prepare  their  own  collodion,  and  hence  little  is 
done,  or,  at  least,  recorded,  in  the  way  of  experiment. 
Existing  manufacturers  have  brought  their  products  to  a 
high  state  of  excellence,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
to  an  admirable  uniformity  of  excellence.  The  possession 
of  samples  from  two  or  three  of  the  standard  makers,  to  mix 
in  varying  proportions,  and  so  combine  their  special  quali- 
ties for  various  kinds  of  work,  gives  the  practical  photo- 
grapher a wide  and  varied  range  of  excellence,  which 
is  exceedingly  convenient.  The  nitrate  bath  still  continues 
a constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  inexperienced,  and  no 
specific  cure  for  its  manifold  infirmities  has  yet  been  found. 
The  selection  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  and  pure  water,  and 
the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  solution,  seldom  filtered  and 
never  doctored,  are  found,  as  a rule,  the  chief  necessary 
elements  in  securing  a good  bath.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
ordinary  care,  at  times  troubles  come  : fog,  thin  images, 
over  density,  matt  silver  stains,  streaks,  and  pinholes.  The 
remedies  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  well  known, 
simple,  and  efficient.  No  new  remedies  have  been  proposed 
during  the  year  ; but  the  use  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  at  the 
rate  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  for  the  removal 
of  pinholes,  has  been  further  tried,  and,  in  many  cases, 
approved  as  successful  during  the  year.  The  precise  mode 
of  its  operation  remains  uncertain.  Developing  methods 
remain  the  same.  The  ordinary  iron  developer,  in  use  for 
many  years  past,  is  still  in  use.  Mr.  Lea  has  suggested  a 
new  preparation  of  collocine  for  addition  to  the  iron  solu- 
tion, as  a means  of  securing  vigour  without  prolonged  ex- 
posure, which  has  received  approval  from  many  who  have 
tried  it.  Messrs.  Eder  and  Toth  have  experimented  largely 
with  the  use  of  lead  salts  in  conjunction  with  the  iron 
developer,  as  an  aid  to  intensification.  Our  last  volume 


contains  details  of  their  operations  in  a series  of  articles 
which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Dry  processes  have  continued  to  occupy  much  attention. 
Emulsion  processes  have  progressed  in  general  estimation, 
and  modifications  in  their  preparation  are  still  the  subject 
of  discussion  amongst  experimentalists ; but,  as  in  the  case 
of  collodion  for  the  wet  process,  there  is  a tendency  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  the  sensitive  emulsions  drift 
into  commercial,  and  therefore  experienced  hands,  whereby 
many  difficulties  and  disappointments  are  avoided.  A 
degree  of  rapidity  not  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  the  wet 
process  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  attainable  in  dry  pro- 
cesses. With  very  rapid  plates,  of  course,  greater  care  is 
required,  and  greater  risks  are  involved ; but  we  have  seen 
during  the  year  examples  of  very  great  rapidity  in  all  the 
commercial  dry  plates  which  have  come  under  our  notice 
— the  rapid  bromide  plates  of  Ilouch,  the  rapid  emulsion 
plates  of  the  Liverpool  Company,  and  the  urano  emulsion 
plates.  The  results  of  Herr  Warnerke’s  sensitive  pellicles 
are  very  fine,  and  are,  we  understand,  rapidly  produced. 
In  point  of  sensitiveness,  as  well  as  excellence,  Mr.  Ken- 
nett’s  gelatine  plates  seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Amongst  the  older  dry-plate  processes,  the  coffee  process 
seems  to  have  grown  in  favour,  and  by  its  aid  some  of  the 
choicest  landscapes  we  have  seen  have  been  produced 
during  the  year  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  details  of  whose  mode 
of  working  appear  in  our  last  volume. 

Silver  printing  has  not  undergone  any  change.  Few 
complaints  are  heard  as  to  difficulties  in  the  method,  or 
lack  of  excellence  in  the  results.  Occasional  troubles  arise 
in  the  form  of  minute  spots,  which  cannot  always  be  traced 
to  a source  and  banished,  and  still  more  frequently  from 
causes  which  can  be  readily  detected  and  removed.  But 
the  complaint  of  instability  is  not  less  frequent  than  ever  ; 
the  subject  has  elicited  much  discussion  during  the  year, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  alleged  increase  of  fading.  No 
new  thing  was  elicited  during  the  discussion,  but  the  old 
lesson  of  the  necessity  of  precision  and  care  in  carrying 
out  known  operations,  such  as  fixing  and  washing,  were 
enforced  and  illustrated. 

Carbon  printing  has  been  spreading  during  the  year, 
aud  continues  amongst  many  portraitists  throughout  the 
country  to  be  superseding  silver  for  the  best  class  of  work. 
The  general  quality  of  the  work  has  also  improved,  and 
the  average  quality  of  the  carbon  prints  which  come  under 
our  notice  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  silver.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  general  application  of  the  process  in 
small  establishments  are  disappearing  as  experience  is 
obtained,  but,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  the  corre- 
spondence now  progressing  in  our  columns,  there  is  still 
something  to  desire  in  various  facilities  for  success  in  the 
work. 

Photo  mechanical  printing  processes  continue  to  extend 
in  number,  application,  aud  excellence.  The  Woodbury- 
type  process  has  assumed  a recognized  position  amongst 
the  industrial  arts.  Its  excellence  leaves  nothing  to  desire, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  the  extensive  recognition  and  appli- 
cation the  process  has  now  acquired.  Photo-collographic 
processes  are  extending.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  has  intro- 
duced a form  of  this  process,  under  the  name  of  photo- 
tint, which  yields  fine  results.  Mr.  A.  Pumphrey  has 
introduced  an  excellent  method  of  the  same  kind,  an 
example  of  which  is  presented  with  our  Year-Book  of 
Photography. 

The  modes  of  shortening  exposure  by  the  use  of  diffused 
light,  either  in  supplementary  exposures  or  other  modes 
of  applying  it,  have  not  been  much  discussed  during  the 
year  ; but  they  are,  we  believe,  in  many  cases  adopted.  A 
method  of  increasing  illumination  has  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Vanderweyde,  the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
published.  An  improved  form  of  studio  has  also  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  the  purpose  being  to  get 
better  modelling  and  decreased  exposure.  So  far  as  we 
have  seen  results,  these  aims  appear  to  be  attained, 
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Theoretical  points  have  not  received  much  attention  or 
. discussion  during  the  year.  The  only  discovery  of  the 
year  is  that  of  Captain  Abney,  to  which  we  referred  a few 
weeks  ago.  In  the  earliest  days  of  photography  various 
attempts  were  made,  and  in  some  cases  with  success,  to 
develop  an  image  upon  a surface  which  had  not  been 
exposed  to  light,  as  described  in  the  record  of  Moser’s 
experiments,  and  those  of  M.  Claudet  and  Mr.  Hunt  ; but 
in  the  discovery  of  Captain  Abney  entirely  different  prin- 
ciples seem  to  be  involved,  and  a more  practical  issue 
seems  to  be  promised  by  the  application  of  the  discovery. 

Turning  to  the  applications  of  the  art,  there  is  expan- 
sion, but  not  much  change,  to  chronicle.  Portraiture,  at 
all  times  the  most  important  branch  of  photography  as  an 
industry,  has  not  undergone  much  change.  A pretty 
modification  in  the  treatment  of  cards  and  cabiuets  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  in  his  “ mezzotint  vignettes." 
This  consisted  in  introducing,  by  means  of  double  printing, 
a grain  or  stipple  into  the  vignetted  backgrounds  of  his 
portraits,  masking  the  face  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
grain.  By  the  effect  of  contrast  thus  gained  the  flesh 
appeared  more  delicate  and  soft,  as  compared  with  the 
apparently  rough  and  granular  character  of  the  back- 
ground. This  style  attained  some  vogue.  For  the  rest, 
there  has  been  little  novelty  in  portraiture,  unless,  indeed, 
the  extended  practice  of  printing  portraits  in  carbon 
constitutes  a novelty.  The  use  of  photo-mechanical 
prints  for  the  purposes  of  book-illustration  has  extended 
very  largely  during  the  year,  and  forms  a most  important 
feature  in  the  extending  applications  of  the  art. 

Photographic  Societies  have  been  active  during  the  year, 
and  there  has  been  some  increase  in  their  numbers.  An 
active  Society  has  been  revived  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  a Society  has  been  commenced  or  resuscitated  in 
Glasgow.  The  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  slow  in  recover- 
ing its  old  tone  of  activity  and  cordiality,  a half-hearted 
uncertainty  as  to  its  future  apparently  prevailing  amongst 
many.  Its  exhibition  was,  in  the  year  just  past,  less 
successful  than  usual.  The  causes  have  been  discussed, 
and  will  probably  be  avoided  in  future.  The  Exhibition 
projected  by  the  Edinburgh  Society  some  month  ago  has 
recently  been  opened,  and  proves  to  possess,  in  numbers 
and  excellence  of  contributions,  all  the  elements  of  a 
success  which  we  cordially  hope  for  it. 


VIOLET  LIGHT  FOR  STUDIOS. 

All  photographers  know  that  the  violet  ray  is  the  most 
energetic  in  its  photogenic  action,  and  from  the  earliest 
days  of  photography  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  utilise  this  ray  only  in  photography.  Studios 
have  been  glazed  with  blue  or  violet  glass,  or  their 
interiors  have  been  coloured  with  a similar  tint,  so  as  to 
secure  violet  reflecting  surfaces ; lenses  have  been  made 
of  blue  glass,  printing  frames  have  been  fitted  with  blue 
or  violet  glasses,  the  aim  being  in  all  cases  by  utilizing  the 
blue  or  violet  light  only,  and  excluding  all  other  light,  to 
shorten  exposure.  General  experience  has  been  to  the 
effect,  however,  that  loss  rather  than  gain  in  actinic 
energy  has  been  the  result  of  displacing  white  glass  by 
that  of  any  special  colour.  The  tendency  of  modern 
observation  and  experiment  is  to  demonstrate  that  some 
degree  of  actinism  is  found  in,  or  is  associated  with,  all 
the  solar  rays.  But  assuming  that  actinism  were  found 
in  the  blue  and  violet  rays  only,  and  that  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  were  neutral,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  use  of  blue  or  viol  et  glass  should  diminish  exposure. 
White  glass  transmits  all  the  rays,  permitting  the  passage 
of  just  the  same  amount  of  actinic  energy  as  the  tinted 
glass.  If  white  glass  kept  back  some  portion  of  the 
actinic  rays  which  the  tinted  glass  permitted  to  pass,  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the 
tinted  glass.  Or,  if  the  yellow  and  red  solar  rays  which, 


with  blue,  go  to  form  white  light,  were  not  simply  neutral, 
but  hada  retarding  influence,  then  the  use  of  a glass  which 
excluded  such  rays  from  the  studio  would  doubtless  be  use- 
ful. But  generalexperience  is  antagonistic  to  either  supposi- 
tion. A simple  test  is  easily  applied.  Expose  a piece  of 
sensitive  paper  under  two  strips  of  glass,  one  quite  white 
or  colourless,  and  the  other  violet ; both  pieces  of  glass 
being  of  the  same  thickness.  This  we  have  repeatedly 
done  with  glasses  of  various  tints  of  blue  and  violet,  and 
invariably  with  one  result ; wo  have  found  that  the 
coloured  glass  always  retarded  slightly,  the  light  acting 
most  perfectly  through  the  most  colourless  glass.  If  the 
non-actinic  rays  exercised  a destructive  action,  instead  of 
being  neutral,  the  exposed  plate,  when  uncovered  in  the 
dark  room,  would  be  subject  to  injurious  influence 
the  moment  it  was  removed  from  the  dark  slide.  A very 
little  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that  unless  violet  glass 
admits  more  actinic  light  than  white  glass,  or  unless  the 
non-actinic  rays  are  destructive  instead  of  being  neutral,  no 
possible  advantage  can  be  gained  by  the  su  bstitution  of 
the  tinted  glass  for  white. 

The  oft-repeated  theory  has,  however,  again  been  re- 
vived. Recently  M.  Scotellari  brought  the  subject  before 
the  French  Society,  describing  a method  which  he  has 
patented  of  applying  a violet  varnish  to  the  glass  in  his 
studio  to  avoid  the  cost  of  violet  glass.  He  affirms  that 
he  reduces  the  exposure  by  nearly  one-half,  getting,  at  the 
same  time,  softer,  more  harmonious,  and  better  modelled 
negatives.  How  this  is  attained  with  the  same  amount  of 
light  slightly  obscured  by  a coloured  varnish  is  not  ex- 
plained, anddoes  not  appear  clear.  In  the  studios  so  lighted 
which  we  have  seen,  there  has  not  been  much  appreciable 
difference  in  the  actinic  effect,  but  a certain  inconvenience 
has  arisen  in  estimating  the  light  and  shade  in  the  model, 

| and  a certain  depressing  effect  in  making  everything  and 
everybody  “ look  blue.” 

From  some  curious  experiments  recently  recorded  by 
M.  Paul  Bert,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  non- 
actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum  in  some  cases  exercise  a de- 
structive or  poisonous  effect  on  plants.  Lighted  through 
blue  glass  the  leaves  are  supported  vigorously  on  the 
petioles,  whilst  under  red  light  they  droop  and  are  feeble. 
But,  strange  to  say,  he  alleges  that  under  the  influence  of 
green  light  they  wither  and  die — a circumstance  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  many  experiments  of  Robert  Hunt  in 
the  same  direction.  The  especial  experiment  by  which 
M.  Bert  supports  his  position  consists  in  placing  a sensitive 
plant  in  a lantern  having  red  glass  on  one  side  and  green 
glass  on  the  other ; the  plant  is  seen  to  recede  from  the 
red  glass  and,  towards  the  green  glass,  where  it  eventually 
withers  and  dies.  The  fact  that  the  plant  turns  towards 
the  green  should  suggest  that  it  was  more  beneficent  in 
its  action  than  the  red,  and  the  final  death  of  the  plant 
to  insufficiency  of  the  light  upon  which  life  depends. 

Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
injurious  or  destructive  action  exists  in  the  non-actinic  rays 
instead  of  the  merely  neutral  character  with  which  they 
have  been  credited,  which  may  make  their  exclusion  from 
studios  desirable.  Hitherto  we  have  not  met  with  illustra- 
tions of  such  a fact  or  any  theory  upon  which  the  possibility 
might  be  based.  We  have  met  with  able  photographers, 
however,  who  spoke  of  experiences  favouring  the  use  of 
! violet  glass.  If  any  of  our  correspondents  have  definite 
experience  in  the  matter,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
details. 

_ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1878 
IN  PARIS. 

Our  Paris  correspondent  has  already  called  attention  to 
the  next  International  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Paris  next  year.  Unlike  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
; Paris  can  command  at  any  moment  a large  attendance  of 
I visitors,  not  only  because  of  its  ordinary  attractions,  but 
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by  reason  of  its  being  so  conveniently  situated.  F rom  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  Paris  is  easily  attainable,  while  to  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  at  any  rate  more  come- 
at-able  than  most  parts  of  our  continent.  For  these 
reasons,  if  for  no  other,  an  International  Exhibition  is 
sure  to  attract  visitors  even  if  the  circumstance  were 
wanting  that  most  people  are  only  too  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  visiting  the  brilliant  capital  of  the  French 
Republic. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  North  Germauy,  as  a State,  has 
refused  to  be  represented  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition. 
As  the  gathering  is  nothing  more  than  a symbol  of  com- 
merce, and  may  be  regarded  before  anything  as  a worker 
of  peace,  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  much  to  be  deplored,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  hear  such  refusal  ascribed  to  churlish  and  selfish 
motives.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  own  representative  at 
the  recent  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  who  reported  bitterly 
against  the  German  exhibits,  they  have  much  to  learn  by 
a comparison  of  their  manufactures  with  that  of  other 
nations,  and  this  is  surely  one  reason  the  more  why  they 
ought  to  have  supported  the  next  universal  exhibition  in 
Paris. 

Already  a good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exhibition,  and  the  grounds  and  park  that 
are  to  surround  the  building  have  been  taken  in  hand  and 
planted.  The  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  exhibits 
are  also  far  advanced,  and,  in  the  second  group  of  objects, 
consisting  of  educational  articles  and  materials  and  processes 
for  the  practice  of  the  free  arts  we  find  in  Class  XII. — 
photography — M.  Ernest  Lacan  has  already  given  the 
names  of  the  jury  of  admission,  of  whom  half  have  been 
chosen  from  the  French  Photographic  Society.  This  jury, 
as  soon  as  it  has  made  its  selection  from  the  objects  sent 
in,  will  have  concluded  its  labours,  and  then  a second 
jury,  chosen  by  vote  from  among  the  exhibitors,  will 
proceed  to  make  such  awards  as  they  think  proper. 

The  Exhibition  is  to  open  on  the  first  of  May,  next 
year,  and  it  will  remain  open  until  the  31st  October.  The 
regulations  about  admitting  objects  for  exhibition  are  not 
as  yet  quite  mature,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  at  present, 
exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  the  space  their  goods 
occupy.  The  arrangement  of  their  objects,  and  such  cases 
and  stands  as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  exhibi- 
tion of  the  contributions,  will,  however,  as  a matter  of 
course,  have  to  be  paid  for  by  exhibitors.  They  are  requested 
to  affix  to  every  object  sent  in,  the  price  of  the  same,  so 
that  its  value  will  be  apparent  to  the  spectator. 

The  date  for  the  sending  in  objects  has  not  yet  been 
fixed,  but  an  intimation  has  been  made  that  all  goods 
forwarded  direct  to  the  Exhibition  building  will  be  exempt 
from  duty,  and  will  be  delivered  unopened.  More  definite 
information  than  this  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but,  as 
soon  .as  further  details  reach  us  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  laying  them  before  our  readers. 

• -» 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

In  taking  a first  survey  of  the  Exhibition  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact  that  even  a cursory  examination  of  the 
pictures  displayed  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  firm  hold 
which  carbon  piinting  has  already  taken  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Foremost,  in  point  of  size  at  least,  are  a 
number  of  the  pictures  with  which  visitors  to  former 
exhibitions  are  familiar  as  the  work  of  the  Autotype 
Company.  They  here  contribute  largely  ; but  as  most  of 
the  work  has  already  been  noticed  while  in  the  Loudon 
Exhibition,  we  need  not  enter  into  detailed  criticism. 
Taeschler  Brothers,  of  St.  Fiden,  show  twelve  charming 
genre  pictures  (13  and  14).  They  are  single-figure  subjects 
with  backgrounds  applied  to  the  negative  by  a separate 
operation.  The  pigment  is  a warm  purple-brown,  and  the 


surface  quite  free  from  gloss,  yet  the  prints  are  brilliant 
and  full  of  delicate  detail.  Strumper  and  Co.,  of  Ham-  - 
burgh,  in  No.  12,  have  a dozen  photo-mechanical  prints  of 
much  interest.  They  are  views  iu  Hamburgh  and  Vienna, 
and,  but  for  the  almost  offensively  high  polish,  would  be 
readily  accepted  as  excellent  silver  prints.  In  No.  182, 
Charles  Schulz,  of  Dorpat,  shows  three  views  in  Russia,  of 
large  size  and  well  printed.  T.  Geldmacher,  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  No.  874,  has  a frame  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
printing  on  textile  fabrics  and  on  metals  ; those  on  satin, 
of  various  tints,  being  specially  brilliant.  Goupil  and  Co. 
exhibit  a dozen  choice  specimens  of  photo-engraving,  re- 
productions from  paintings,  of  which  (676)  “ The  Last 
Cartridge  ” may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample.  The  Berlin 
Photographic  Company  also  show  fine  reproductions,  but 
they  are  in  silver,  and  on  that  account  hardly  find  so  much 
favour.  Lambertype  and  chromotype  are  well  repre- 
sented ; C.  Ferranti,  of  Liverpool,  and  J.  G.  Hameter, 
Dordrecht,  each  shows  a frame  of  very  fine  prints  by  the 
latter  process. 

Enlarging  seems  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  land- 
scape as  well  as  portrait  work,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  exhibits  consist  of  enlargements.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath 
has  a fine  series  of  Highland  scenery,  and  as  he  also 
exhibits  prints  from  the  12  by  10  negatives  from  which 
they  were  made,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  how 
much  loss,  if  any,  has  been  sustained  iu  the  enlarging  pro- 
cess. “ Glen  Slmhacban  ” (32/)  and  “Scour  na  Gillean  ” 
(328)  are  magnificent  specimens,  and  show  unmistakably 
that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  when  the  negative  has  been 
taken  with  a special  view  to  enlarging,  the  enlargement  is 
really  finer  than  the  small  print.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aber- 
deen, is  an  extensive  exhibitor  of  enlargements  ; and  as 
he  has  recently  fitted  up  all  needful  appliances  for  that 
kind  of  work,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far 
success  has  attended  his  efforts.  His  groups  of  “ The 
Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  (783),  and  of  “ The  Queen, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  PrincelArthur  ” (97),  are  very  fine. 

“ Dr.  Pirie,  of  Aberdeen  ” (512),  is  rather  darkly  printed  ; 
but  No.  410,  “Portrait  of  a Lady,”  is  very  good.  Of  his 
four  frames,  Nos.  296,  307,  316,  and  331,  of  small  direct 
landscapes  in  his  well-known  style,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  speak  ; they  are  quite  up  to  his  high  standard  ; the 
cloud  effects  in  No.  307  are  moat  charming.  Mr.  A. 
Williamson  shows  twenty-four  views  of  Highland  scenery 
of  more  than  aveiage  good  quality.  A few  of  them,  such 
as  “ Glars  Corrie  Burn  ” and  a “ View  on  the  Elchaig,”  are 
very  beautiful.  A.  Ivareline,  of  Russia,  exhibits  very  largely, 
and  nearly  everything  he  sends  is  good.  A series  of 
groups  and  figure  studies  are  well  worth  careful  study, 
both  as  regards  lighting  and  arrangement.  Some  of  his 
effects,  such  as  that  in  No.  775,  where  a lady  and  gentle- 
man are  seated  in  a room  lighted  by  a single  window,  are 
puzzling  at  first ; but  a closer  inspection  shows  it  to  have 
been  printed  from  more  than  one  negative.  His  No.  506 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
shows  him  to  be  a complete  master  of  light  and  shadow  ; 
a lady,  with  a black  velvet  dress  and  white  polka,  is 
seated  before  a mirror,  iu  which  she  is  beautifully  and 
perfectly  reflected.  The  white  portion  of  the  dress  is  full 
of  delicate  detail,  and  yet  the  folds  of  the  black  robe  are 
properly  lighted,  and  perfect  in  gradation.  As  a whole 
the  picture  is  admirable  ; and  not  the  least  wonderful 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free 
from  retouching. 

o 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

BY  CHARLES  WALDACK. 

Collodion  in  the  Carbon  Process. — The  use  of  collodionized 
glass  as  a temporary  support  has  done  very  much  to 
facilitate  the  manipulations  of  carbon  printing.  Many 
accidents  which  occur  on  single  transfer,  and  on  double 
transfer,  both  by  means  of  flexible  support  and  waxed 
and  resinized  glass,  very  seldom  or  never  make  their 
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appearance  when  collodion  is  used  as  a substratum.  A 
an  instance — an  over-done  print  on  paper,  whether  single 
or  double  transfer,  can  be  weakened  but  to  a slight 
degree.  If  the  weakening  process  is  pushed  far  by  the 
long-continued  use  of  water  at  a moderate  temperature, 
the  gelatine  films  become  disintegrated,  or  like  rotted.  If 
this  be  attempted  by  using  hot  water,  blisters  almost  in- 
variably occur.  With  collodion  as  a substratum,  a much 
over-done  print  can  be  weakened  to  the  proper  point, 
whether  by  means  of  hot  water  or  long  soaking.  How  far 
the  following  example  will  show  : a weak,  over-done  print, 
after  having  been  considerably  reduced,  was,  at  the  end 
of  the  day’s  work,  left  in  the  pan  until  the  next  morning, 
when  the  weakening  process  was  resumed,  and  the  print 
was,  finally,  by  the  long-continued  action  of  hot  water, 
brought  to  the  required  point.  The  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness of  prepared  tissue  being  somewhat  uncertain,  it  is 
always  safe,  when  the  right  exposure  cannot  be  exactly 
hit,  to  lean  rather  towards  over-exposure  than  under- 
exposure, and  therefore  a modification  of  the  process, 
which  allows  of  great  latitude,  is  particularly  valuable. 
The  collodion  substratum  has  also  the  advantage  of  retain- 
ing, with  great  tenacity,  the  more  delicate  half-tones  in 
the  lights,  which,  when  paper  is  used,  are  often  washed 
away  in  a forced  development.  The  physical  properties 
of  the  collodion  have  considerably  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  operation.  A very  tough  collodion  should  be  used 
then.  If  too  thick,  the  film  is  apt  to  loosen  during  the 
development  ; thin  collodion,  however,  when  not  of  a 
tough  nature,  will  cause  the  print  to  adhere  too  much, 
and  to  detach  with  difficulty  in  the  final  transfer.  Such 
collodion  can  be  toughened  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops 
of  castor  oil. 

Variable  Sensitiveness  of  Bichromate  Tissue. — Vigour  in 
Carbon  Prints. — It  is  a well-known  fact  that  sensitized 
tissue  increases  in  sensitiveness  by  keeping,  it  even  varying 
from  morning  to  evening.  This  is  probably  caused  by  a 
certain  degree  of  insolubility  induced  by  various  influences, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  action  of  light  neces- 
sary is  lessened.  Prepared  tissue,  well  deprived  of  the 
excess  of  bichromate,  and  rapidly  dried  in  an  air  current, 
is  in  its  least  sensitive  condition,  but  it  is  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  to  adhere  well  to  the  support,  and  to 
develop  easily.  It  will  also  give  prints  of  more  vigour 
than  that  which  has  been  kept  some  time.  In  carbon 
printing,  the  same  as  in  silver  printing,  sensitiveness  and 
vigour  do  not  go  together.  Twenty-grain  salted  paper  will 
yield  dull  prints  from  negatives  which  will  yield  vigorous 
prints  v ith  five-grain  paper,  but  the  first  in  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  last.  Tissue,  sensitized  in  a six  per  cent, 
bichromate  solution,  will  give  duller  prints  than  that  sen- 
sitized in  a two  per  cent,  solution,  but  will  be  three  or  four 
times  more  sensitive.  This  variation  in  the  vigour  obtained 
gives  us  the  means  of  makiug  use  of  both  thin  and  intense 
negatives,  varying  only  the  strength  of  the  bichromate 
solution.  The  use  of  several  different  solutions  is,  how- 
ever, unpractical  and  troublesome.  The  same  effects  may 
be  obtained  in  a more  simple  way,  by  using  one  solution 
and  varying  the  length  of  time  of  the  immersion.  An  im- 
mersion of  sixty  seconds  will  give  much  less  sensitive  tissue 
and  more  vigorous  prints  than  one  of  three  or  four  minutes. 
By  properly  timing  the  immersion,  as  vigorous  prints  from 
thin  negatives  can  be  made  on  carbon  as  on  albumen  paper. 
Most  of  the  carbon  prints  made  from  thin  negatives  suit- 
able to  the  old  process  are  admired  for  their  softness,  but 
lack  decidedly  in  vigour.  The  cause  of  this  is,  I think, 
owing  to  too  long  an  immersion.  It  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  leave  the  tissue  in  the  bichromate  until  it  begins 
to  show  a tendency  to  curl  up  ; this  takes  about  three  or 
four  minutes.  If  this  practice  is  to  be  followed,  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  kind  of  negatives  we  made  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  If  the  printer  troubled  with  want  of 
vigour  will  try  an  immersion  of  sixty  or  ninety  seconds, 
2je  will  find  that  his  prints  improve  considerably.  In  ex- 


treme cases,  the  immersion  may  be  shortened  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  seconds,  the  superfluous  solution  being  imme- 
diately removed  by  means  of  the  squeegee.  One  caution 
when  resorting  to  short  immersions.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  use  of  tissue  which,  held  up  to  the  light,  is  seen  to 
be  free  from  waves  and  veins,  as  these  would  in  every  case 
be  reproduced  in  the  print.  The  special  Autotype  portrait 
tissue  is  free  from  these  defects. 


RETICULATION  IN  CARBON  1’ ill N I'd. 

BY  WILLIAM  BATIIO. 

A short  time  since  I had  the  opportunity  to  offer  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers  what  I thought  and  still  think  the 
remedy  for  the  sticking  of  carbon  prints  to  the  rigid  tem- 
porary support  (presuming  the  waxing  to  have  been  pro- 
perly performed).  Now  it  is  intended  to  treat  of  a defect 
the  name  of  which  heads  this  article. 

In  all  trades  and  professions  there  are  two  classes  that 
may  be  divided  “ thusly  they  who  simply  care  to  know 
that  a certain  mode  of  procedure  yields  success,  and  they 
who  know  this,  and  in,  addi  tion,  the  reason  why  it  does  so. 
The  former  class  may  save  themselves  some  time  by  skip- 
ping a portion  of  this  paper  ; the  latter  may  possibly  benefi 
themselves  by  following  me  in  the  details  of  experiments 
that  led  to  the  means  by  which  this  difficulty  his  been 
overcome.  Knowing  my  fallibitity,  it  is  better  to  give  the 
premises  leading  to  my  conclusion.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  experiments  were  not  performed  with  the  specific 
object  of  “ reticulation  ’’  in  view,  yet  all  other  information 
obtained  that  has  not  in  my  idea  some  bearing  on  the  poin 
at  issue  is  suppressed. 

A number  of  tissues  were  taken,  the  temperature  at 
which  they  were  respectively  soluble  ascertained  when 
unsensitized,  and  again  when  sensitized,  and  kept  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  dry.  Here  they  are  tabulated : — 


Name  of  Tissue. 

Temperature  of 
Soluiblity 

Temperature  of 
Solubility 

Lambertype  portrait  . 

Unsensitized. 

83 -5U 

Sensitized. 

92° 

„ contretype 

90 

...  95  5 

Ex  purple  special 

84-5 

91 

Auto-brown  special 

88-5 

93 ‘5 

lied  chalk 

85 

94 

Sepia  

85 

92 

Purple 

8G 

95 

W.  B 

8G 

94 

Transparency  special  . 

90-5 

94-5 

Here  was  a circumstance  quite  unaccountable  : that  tissue 
most  carefully  preserved  from  the  action  of  light  should 
be  insoluble  at  the  same  temperature  as  it  was  soluble 
when  unsensitized.  Still,  as  in  each  case  given  the  result 
was  a mean  of  six  experiments,  it  could  not  be  well  ques- 
tioned. Yet  it  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  other  trials  were 
made  with  this  result,  the  description  of  which  is  given  in 
the  words  as  they  were  written  at  the  time  the  experiments 
were  made.  “ This,  however,  is  not  found  to  hold  good, 
for  if  the  water  be  kept  steadily  at  the  temperature  given 
for  unsensitized  tissue,  an  insoluble  film  after  a time  leaves 
the  face,  and  the  tissue  underneath  them  dissolves  as  freely 
as  unsensitized.  This  appears  to  indicate  some  surface 
action— endeavour  to  fiud  how  brought  about.” 

Another  circumstance  that  gave  great  help  on  the  way, 
viz.,  that  those  tissues  from  which  the  thickest  film  fell  off 
(the  thickness  could  only  be  estimated  by  density)  yielded 
the  results  most  free  from  reticulation,  but  with  this  dis- 
advantage, which  might  have  been  expected,  the  least 
purity  in  the  whites.  With  these  facts  before  us  let  a 
reticulated  print  be  examined  under  ordinary  magnifying 
power  it  will  be  seen  to  have  well  defined  cracks  form- 
ing a network,  yet  this  is  never  seen  on  flexible  support. 
Possibly  this  defect  on  the  rigid  support,  is  owing  to  the 
tissue  being  in  an  expanded  state  when  placed  thereon, 
the  drying  bringing  about  a contraction  which  results  in 
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the  fracture  of  the  film  containing  the  picture.  In  the 
case  of  flexible  support  its  elasticity  may  prevent  this,  be 
it  as  it  may,  a preparation  of  the  plate,  giving  it  a layer, 
having  some  flexibility,  totally  prevents  the  evil.  This  is 
done  to  some  extent  with  the  before  mentioned  film,  as  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  picture,  which  is  but  built  upun  it. 
Two  methods  of  doing  this,  at  once  present  themselves, 
first  a preparation  of  the  rigid  support,  or  a special 
preparation  of  the  tissue,  the  former  presents  more  trouble 
to  the  photographer  than  the  latter  would  do.  If  a waxed 
and  collodionized  plate  be  coated  with  any  of  the  gelatine 
preparations  that  have  been  recommended  for  deve- 
loping transparencies  upon,  and  allowed  to  dry,  again 
moistened  so  as  to  cause  the  gelatine  to  swell,  the  exposed 
tissue  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  ordinary 
operations  gone  through  such  prints  will  be  quite  free 
from  reticulation.  The  layer  of  gelatine  has  been  tried 
between  the  wax  and  collodion  between  the  collodion  and 
picture,  and  without  collodion  altogether.  In  two  of 
these  cases,  the  picture  would  not  be  “ impermeable.”  A 
gelatine  solution  may  be  made  for  this  purpose,  as 
follows : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Chrome  alum  1 grain 

It  now  remains  to  say  how  this  might  be  effected  in  the 
tissue.  Clearly  there  is  a risk  of  degrading  the  whites  unless 
the  insoluble  layer  on  the  surface  contains  no  pigment, 
and  there  is  a difficulty  in  maintaining  the  mechanical 
condition  necessary  in  such  a compound  film.  With  myself, 
however,  this  is  as  yet  the  experimental  stage : obviously 
such  tissue  cannot  be  made  at  one  operation,  and  must 
cause  more  expense  in  manufacture  ; further  than  this  it  is 
not  wise  to  go  at  present. 


€oms$ont>encrt 

CARBON  PRINTING  IN  COMMERCIAL  POR- 
TRAITURE. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  able  and  powerful  article  under  the 
above  heading,  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  ult.,  and  the 
praise  it  contains  of  my  efforts,  appearing  as  it  does  to 
me  a direct  challenge,  have  induced  me  to  send  you  a few 
lines,  which,  if  they  be  not  intended  to  solve  difficulties, 
may  at  least  be  considered  as  the  way  to  that  end,  and  will 
probably  be  the  precursors  of  full  information. 

To  your  first  question,  “ Is  it  possible  to  make  any  form 
of  carbon  printing  commercially  available  for  the  daily 
work  of  portraitists  ? ” I am  able  to  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  there  are  several  forms  of  carbon  printing  so  available, 
and  that  their  results  can  be  presented  in  a variety  of  ac- 
ceptable forms  to  suit  the  most  fastidious — high  gloss,  semi- 
gloss, and  no  gloss ! After  this  enumeration  you  see  at 
once  that  were  I to  stop  for  a moment  to  explain  what  1 
have  stated,  1 could  never  eud  this  communication  to  be 
included  in  one  of  your  issues  ; the  same  difficulty  meets 
one  after  reading  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  paragraph,  and 
I must  answer  laconically,  if  I am  to  leave  myself  room  to 
answer  at  all.  I consider  the  improvement  made  during 
the  last  twelve  months  (not  the  last  twelve  years,  as  you 
put  it,  because  the  carbon  processes  have  only  been  intro- 
duced to  the  profession  for  that  space  of  time  in  a reliable 
and  practical  form)  as  absolutely  marvellous,  and  I am 
justified  in  this  assertion,  when  we  see  carbon  prints  which 
put  the  finest  silver  prints  completely  into  the  shade.  The 
difficulties  only  exist  for  the  unskilled,  and  the  way  to  over- 
come them  is  by  close  observation  and  practice,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  necessary  to  master  the  “ art  ” (I  very 
much  object  to  your  word  “ trade  ”)  of  carbon  printing, 
before  expecting  that  the  public  will  appreciate  any  lame 
result  obtained  on  the  simple  plea  of  permanency.  When 
a picture,  more  beautiful  in  all  its  aspects  than  the  silver 
print,  can  be  produced,  and  can  carry  with  it  the  additional 
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merit  of  not  being  subject  to  fading,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  public  will  demand  such  pictures,  and  be  content  with 
no  others.  “ Granulation  and  reticulation  ” are  simply 
delusions,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  result  of  bad  mani- 
pulation. 

You  say  very  truly  “ that  the  fact  of  being  even  a 
skilled  photographer  gives  no  especial  qualification  for 
carbon  printing.”  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  get  up 
an  amount  of  conceit  which  places  him  who  ought  to 
learn,  quite  beyond  the  seeking  of  instruction.  I have 
now  come  to  what  I consider  the  very  best  part  of  the 
article  under  my  consideration,  the  cream  of  it,  l may  say, 
as  far  as  carbon  printing  in  its  present  state  is  concerned, 
and  as  the  exhortation  comes  from  you,  I cannot  do 
better  than  wish  the  words  to  be  reprinted,  much  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  uttered  them  myself.  “ Tuition, 
oral  or  written,  aptitude  and  experience,  are  necessary 
to  success,  and  these  aids  combined  are  certain  to  bring 
success.”  These  suggestive  words  should  be  well  digested 
by  all,  and  especially  by  one  of  your  correspondents  who 
has  signed  himself  “ An  Experimentalist.”  And  as  I have 
just  written  this  word,  without  any  reference  to  your 
correspondent,  who  is  of  the  right  turn  of  mind,  1 would 
just  say  with  Canning,  speaking  of  his  friends,  “ Save  me 
from  the  experimentalist”  in  carbon  printing  ! 

You  say  that  the  great  excellence  to  which  silver  print- 
ing has  attained  is  due  to  the  combined  effort  of  many 
experimentalists  and  practical  men  : is  it  not  singular  that 
after  a quarter  of  a century  of  all  the  good  influences  you 
enumerate,  we  should  find  able  photographers  who  cannot 
tell  you  that  to  a certainty  their  prints  will  not  all  be 
blistered  when  taken  out  of  the  water  ; and  that  the  prints 
produced  now-a-days  upon  paper,  manufactured  from  the 
freshest  albumen,  fade  in  fewer  weeks  than  it  formerly 
took  years  to  alter  their  complexion  in  the  least  appre- 
ciable manner V 

In  urging  upon  carbon  printers  to  communicate  their 
experience,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  plead  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers ; but  you  will  allow  me  to  remark  that  their 
interests  cannot  be  served  by  short  articles,  now  aud  then, 
touching  upon  defects  or  partial  success  achieved.  What 
is  really  wanted  is  a careful  and  exhaustive  treatise  on 
carbon  printing,  which  shall  be  the  work  of  an  able  and 
successful  practitioner,  whose  productions  shall  be  the 
only  admissible  proof  of  his  right  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
That  such  a book  can  be  written  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  cannot  be  contained 
within  the  limits  of  a newspaper  article. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  inquiry  is  not  exactly  conveyed  in  the 
words  of  your  article,  when  he  says  that  no  mention  is 
made  by  another  correspondent  “ of  the  use  of  ice  or  any 
of  the  various  methods  of  producing  cold” — he  can  wish 
to  express  no  other  idea  than  that  which  must  relate  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  cold 
water  tap  when  the  prints  have  to  be  immersed  in  it  pre- 
viously to  being  applied  to  the  support  on  which  they  must 
be  developed.  I have  no  doubt  that  he  refers  principally 
to  the  excessive  heat  which  has  been  experienced  this 
summer.  I have  been  determined  throughout  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  connected 
with  the  process,  of  rules  laid  down,  and  I never  suffered 
for  it — L never  met  inith  running  tissue,  except  that  which, 
from  the  consumption  I made  of  it,  helped  to  run  up  my 
account  with  the  company  to  a pretty  high  figure.  My 
carbon  printing  has  been  done  in  a gallery  where  the  tem- 
perature has  often  reached  one  hundred  degrees,  the  cold 
water  varied  from  fifty-four  to  fifty -eight  degrees,  and  that 
was  precisely  the  time  at  which  I had  the  least  waste,  and 
when  some  of  my  very  finest  pictures  were  produced,  one 
of  which  was  sent  by  a lady  to  Nottmann,  of  Montreal, 
who  pronounced  it  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen  ; and 
others — cabinetsof  distinguished  singers  whichwere  sent  to 
Italy.  Iu  fact,  I may  add  that  the  water  which  was  used 
to  soak  the  prints  for  development  was  also  used  as  it 
came  from  the  tap,  to  moisten  and  prepare  the 
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transfer  paper,  and  with  excellent  results  after  five  I 
minutes’  immersion.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  your 
letter  you  point  to  the  Autotype  Company,  and  state  that 
to  it  is  made  the  appeal  for  information  more  directly  than 
to  any  one  else.  If  I may  state  my  opinion  ou  this  point, 
speaking  as  one  of  Mous.  Lambert’s  liceucees — as  one  con- 
sequently who  has  gone  to  the  best  sources  of  information, 
aud  has  not  expected  to  do  it  all  ou  the  “ cheap,”  I deli- 
berately say  that  when  the  company  has  supplied  us  with 
suitable  materials,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  anything 
more  ; and  I must  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  1 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  company  has  ever  supplied  bad 
or  unworkable  tissue,  as  too  many  people  would  have  us 
believe.  We,  as  Lambert's  licencees,  who  have  paid  for, 
and  have  a right  to,  a special  tissue  of  a certain  tint,  may 
have  had  good  cause  of  complaint  at  findiug  that,  without 
being  consulted  ou  the  subject,  our  tissue  was  manufac- 
tured of  a colder  tone,  but  even  then,  and  much  as  it 
vexed  us,  we  could  not  in  justice  say  that  the  tissue  was 
bad.  In  all  probability  the  company  was  animated  by  the 
best  of  intentions,  and  only  wished  to  remove  the  excess  of 
fleeting  pinks  which  had  been  so  violently  spoken  against 
and  written  upon  by  wise  men  who  know  nothing  about 
carbon  printing,  and  to  whom  I would  undertake  to  show 
that  they  know  nothiug  about  it  even  now. 

You  are  too  sensible  and  equitable,  Mr.  Editor,  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Company  should  roll  up,  in  every  band  of 
tissue,  the  necessary  amount  of  skill,  experience,  and  talent 
to  produce  admirable  works  of  art.  The  day  on  which 
they  will  have  discovered  the  admirable  process  by  which 
their  “ magic  wands” — we  naturally  think  of  those  things 
at  this  time  of  the  year — could  accomplish  such  a miracle, 

I will  make  all  possible  efforts  to  effect  a partnership  in 
the  concern. 

I hope  that  from  the  above  it  remains  established  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  are  more  imaginary  than  real,  and 
that  the  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  My  ouly 
surprise  is  that  such  splendid  tissue  can  be  manufactured 
after  only  limited  experience,  when  it  is  taken  into  account 
that  a quarter  of  a century’s  labours  in  the  other  direction 
have  only  resulted  in  a more  easily  deteriorated  article  ! 

C.  Ferranti. 

Liverpool , December  23rd,  1876. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

Sia, — Our  good  intentions  sometimes  pby  the  fool  with 
us.  I asked  a question,  answers  to  which  I thought  would 
be  useful,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  many  of  your  readers. 
But  your  anonymous  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “ A 
Successful  Worker,”  is  angry  with  me,  as  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  on  a 
photographic  subject  through  the  pages  of  the  Photographic 
News,  and  recommends  me  to  apply,  with  a fee,  to  certain 
teachers  of  the  particular  branch  of  photography — carbon 
printing — on  which  I asked  a question. 

The  Autotype  Company  must  be  obliged  to  its  eager 
tout,  “ A Successful  Worker,”  for  his  disinterested  recom- 
mendation ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  scarcely  compli- 
mentary to  the  News,  to  which  photographers  are  in  the 
habit  of  applying  for  aid  and  assistance  in  their  art,  to 
suggest  that  information  on  such  a purely  photographic  and 
simple  matter  as  that  about  which  l wrote  ought  not  to  be 
asked  for  in  its  pages,  and  that  in  future  all  such  informa- 
tion should  not  be  looked  for  in  the  News,  but  should  be 
applied  for,  with  a fee,  to  the  Autotype  Company. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Autotype  Company 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  repudiating  the  notion 
contained  in  “A  Successful  Worker’s”  letter,  that  they 
object  to  photographers  attempting  to  gain  any  information 
on  carbon  printing  except  from  themselves,  for  a fee. 

Will  your  anonymous  correspondent  be  shocked  if  I still 
sign  myself,  anonymously,  A Carbon  Experimentalist? 


THE  USE  OF  CYANIDE. 

Dear  Sir, — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
concerning  the  deadly  effects  of  cyanide  poisoning,  and  the 
risk  that  piiotogranhers  run  in  this  use  of  the  pernicious 
agent  to  remove  silver  stains  from  the  hands,  the  custom 
of  washing  in  cyauide  solution  still  prevails.  It  is  a 
query  whether  the  cyanide  is  applied  in  the  form  of  solu- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  rubbed  on  the  hands  in  its  original 
form.  1 confess  that  all  the  sad  experiences  which  I have 
read  in  the  photographic  journals  have  failed  to  induce  me 
j to  give  up  the  practice  of  cyanide  washing.  I have  suffered 
nothing,  and  therefore  I fear  nothing.  This  is  matter-of- 
fact  logic.  [ am  an  operator,  and  therefore  what  I have  to 
say  about  removing  silver  stains  does  not  apply  to  printers, 
or,  at  least,  to  those  who  contract  silver  stains  by  sensi- 
tizing paper.  Every  photographer  knows  that  such  stains 
are  difficult  to  remove. 

After  my  day’s  work  i3  over,  I naturally  desire  to  go 
home  with  clean  hands  ; and  my  method  of  fulfilling  that 
desire  is  as  follows: — I keep,  in  a stoppered  bottle,  a 
saturated  solution  of  cyanide.  I pour  a small  quantity  of 
this  into  an  ordinary  beaker,  just  enough,  in  fact,  to  reach 
to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger.  After  use,  this  is  returned 
to  the  bottle.  I then  well  soap  my  hands,  and  dip  con- 
secutively the  fingers  of  each  hand  into  the  cyanide  solution 
in  the  beaker,  aud  then,  with  a smooth  piece  of  puinice- 
stoue,  I remove  every  silver  stain,  as  easily  as  one  could 
wish.  I never  rub  my  hands  with  a piece  of  cyanide,  which 
I consider  to  be  a bad  practice,  for  two  reasons : the  pieces 
are  likely  to  be  broken  off,  aud  to  lodge  under  the  finger- 
nails ; or,  the  hard  chemical  may  possibly  scratch  the  skin, 
and  so  enter  the  system.  The  soaping  of  the  hands  may, 
to  some  extent,  prevent  the  deadly  agent  from  entering  the 
skin  ; whether  it  does  so  or  not,  chemically  and  philo- 
sophically, I know  not;  all  that  1 know  is,  that  this  has 
been  for  many  years  iny  method  of  removing  silver  stains, 
and  it  is  a method  that  I am  likely  to  pursue  for  many 
years  to  come. — I am  yours  truly,  J.  Kay. 


&alk  in  tfr*  Stubiff. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.- At  the  next 
| meeting  of  this  Society,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  6a,  Pall  Mall  East 
j (when  the  Exhibition  of  the  Water  Colour  Society  will  also  be 
| on  view),  a discussion  will  take  place  on  Carbon  Printing,  to 
' be  opened  by  Mr.  S.  Fry. 

A Urano-Photometer. — The  intensity,  colour,  and  polari- 
zation of  the  diffuse  light  of  the  sky  in  different  parts  has 
recently  been  a subject  of  study  by  M.  Wild,  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy,  who  has  endeavoured  to  measure  it  with  a 
somewhat  complicated  instrument  devised  by  him,  and  named 
a “ urano-photometer.”  Referring  to  the  Academy’s  Bulletin 
for  the  account  of  this  instrument,  we  may  here  give  briefly 
the  results  at  which  M.  Wild  has  arrived: — 1.  Proceeding 
from  the  sun  in  a vertical  circle  northwards,  it  is  found  that 
the  colour  of  the  light  gradually  changes  from  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  towards  the  violet,  and  at  about  80°  distance 
from  the  sun  it  reaches  about  midway  between  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  C and  D (corresponding  to  a wave  length  of  0-000628 
mm.) ; from  there  on  to  the  horizon  the  colour  gradually  goes 
back  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  in  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  time  of  equinox,  the  sun  having  about  60° 
zenith  distance,  the  colour  tone  of  the  diffuse  light  at  80<J 
angular  distance  (in  a vertical  circle)  is  mostly  pure  blue,  and 
passes  on  either  side  into  green.  2.  The  saturation  of  the 
j colour  appears  to  reach  its  maximum  at  90°  distance  from  the 
sun,  where  also  the  degree  of  polarization  is  a maximum, 
i On  either  side  of  this  maximum  the  degree  both  of  polarization 
and  of  saturation  of  colour  decreases  pretty  regularly.  3.  The 
j intensity  of  the  diffuse  reflected  light  of  the  sky  appears,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  at  its  least  at  about  80c  distance  from  the 
I sun,  and  from  there  it  increases  less  quickly  towards  the 
horizon  than  towards  the  sun.  Thus,  while  at  140°  distance 
from  the  sun  the  intensity  is  about  five  times  greater  than 
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at  80°,  at  20°  distance  it  is  over  seven  times  greater.  South- 
wards from  the  sun  the  intensity  is  considerably  greater  than 
northwards  for  the  same  distance.  Thus,  at  20°  distance 
southwards  it  is  uearly  twice  as  great  as  the  same  distance 
northwards.  These  researches  are  being  further  prosecuted 
by  the  author. — Nature. 

Oxidizing  Agents. — We  are  frequently  asked  by  corres- 
pondents to  name  some  of  the  leading  agents  employed  by 
chemists  to  produce  what  is  called  oxidation.  The  operation  is 
an  important  one  in  the  arts,  as  upon  it  depends  the  success  of 
bleaching,  disinfection,  and  similar  processes.  We  will  mention 
some  of  the  methods  now  preferred  by  chemists  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  Ozone,  if  it  could  be  cheaply  made,  would  be  almost 
invaluable,  but  the  cost  of  production  stands  in  the  way  of  its 
common  use.  The  permanganate  of  soda  or  potash  is  a chemi- 
cal compound  that  cannot  be  excelled  in  its  oxidizing  properties, 
and  its  use  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  for  years.  In 
England,  under  the  name  of  (Jondy’s  fluid,  it  is  a common 
article  about  the  household,  and  for  hospitals  and  bleacheries 
it  is  coming  into  vogue.  A little  more  knowledge  of  its  value 
would  soon  lead  to  its  production  on  a large  scale.  Bleaching 
powders  have  long  been  known  and  used  as  oxidizers,  and,  as 
they  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  aie  likely  to  continue  to  be 
employed.  Ohromic  acid,  whether  in  saturated  or  dilute  solu- 
tions, has  the  power  of  converting  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic 
acid  readily  and  completely  under  ordinary  temperatures. 
Ammonia  gas  is  powerfully  oxidized  by  it,  and  it  readily 
destroys  organic  matter.  The  chlorates  and  nitrates  can  also 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection. — Scientific  American. 

Ink  Stains. — Grimm,  in  the  Polytechn isches  Notizblatt , pro- 
poses the  following  method  for  removing  indelible  ink  and  other 
silver  stains  without  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Chloride 
ot  copper  is  first  applied  to  the  tissue  ; it  is  next  washed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  and  afterwards  with  water.  It  is 
said  that  this  may  bo  employed  on  coloured  woven  cotton  tissues. 
For  white  cottons  and  linens,  dilute  solutions  of  permanganate 
of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  clear  water,  is  preferable.  For  cleauing  the  hands, 
iodine  dissolved  either  with  iodide  of  potassium,  or  ia  alcohol, 
is  used,  following  by  aqua  ammonia. 

Encaustic  Colours.— Encaustic  colours  are  the  various 
metallic  oxides  given  in  the  following  list.  When  more  than 
one  substance  is  used  for  colouring,  the  proportions  must  be 
varied  to  suit  the  tint  required.  For  violet,  use  iron  or  man- 
ganese with  soda ; for  purple,  chloride  of  gold  with  tin  and 
chloride  of  silver ; for  black,  iron,  manganese,  uranium,  and 
iridium  ; for  blue,  cobalt,  carbonate  of  coba't,  smalt  or  silicate 
of  cobalt.  Zinc  will  brighten  blue  colours.  For  indigo,  use 
the  materials  employed  for  both  violet  and  blue;  for  turquoise, 
use  copper  with  soda,  or  cobalt  with  zinc  and  soda  phosphate ; 
green  may  be  obtained  with  copper,  either  with  or  without 
antimony,  or  by  chrome  with  cobalt  ; for  bronze  green,  use 
nickel.  Zinc,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  will  brighten  this  colour. 
For  olive  green,  use  nickel  with  cobalt;  for  yellow,  use  anti- 
mony with  potash,  titanium,  chromate  of  lead,  and  chromate 
of  barytes.  Zinc  will  brighten  this  yellow.  For  buff,  use  the 
materials  for  yellow,  with  iron,  sepia,  sienna,  ochre,  and 
umber ; for  orange,  use  uranium,  or  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
with  iron  ; for  red,  use  iron,  chromate  of  iron,  sulphate,  copper, 
and  ochre;  for  carmine,  chloride  of  silver;  for  pink,  iron  and 
chrome,  with  potash ; for  brown,  use  iron,  chromate  of  iron, 
manganese,  with  or  without  cobalt,  ochre,  and  hammer  cinder  ; 
for  grey,  use  iron,  cobalt,  iridium,  platinum,  titanium  ; for 
white,  white  clay  and  five  per  cent,  of  oxide.  The  colouring 
oxides  are  used  in  quantities  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent., 
sometimes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  No  definite  rule 
can  be  given  for  quantity.  Some  of  these  oxides  act  as  fluxes, 
and  great  skill  must  be  used  in  their  employment,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  tile.  For  the  preparation  of  these 
colouring  agents,  aud  for  other  very  important  Information 
relating  to  pottery,  Beckwith’s  work  on  “ Pottery  ” will  be 
found  a useful  work  of  reference.— English  Mechanic. 
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P.  Revon  (Haute  Saone). — For  architectural  and  other  views  in 
confined  situations  the  lens  you  indicate  by  A is  decidedly  the 
best ; and  for  ordinary  landscapes  D is  decidedly  preferable  to  B, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  in  your  list. 


R.  G. — There  is  no  necessity  for  transp  irencies  intended  for  orna- 
mentation of  windows  t > be  varnished.  They  should  always  bo 
covered  with  glass,  or,  if  fixed  in  the  window,  they  should  be  placed 
with  the  face  in  contact  with  the  glass  already  in  the  window. 

2.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  wooden  baths,  lined  with  pure 
india-rubber,  answer  perfectly. 

F.  Seymour. — If  you  dissolve  6 ounces  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in 
10  ounces  of  water,  you  will  obtain  a saturated  solution.  From 
these  figures  you  can  calculate  the  proportion  required  "of  a 
saturated  solution  to  make  a developer  of  any  strength  you 
require. 

J.  R.  Turner. — There  is  undoubtedly  promise  in  your  work  pro- 
duced under  such  difficulties,  and  with  so  little  practice.  Take 
puns  and  persevere,  and  you  will  doubtless  succeed.  No.  1 is 
best,  and  would  have  been  very  fair  with  better  facilities  for 
controlling  light  and  shade.  No.  2 suffers  from  the  same  cause, 
and  is  moreover  a little  under-exposed  and  over-intensified.  In 
No.  3 the  sitter  has  moved,  otherwise  it  would  be  pretty  good. 
No  4 is  best.  You  will  improve  when  you  obtain  bettor 
appliances.  Try  to  get  some  good  examples,  and  work  up  to 
them. 

R.  T.  W. — For  all  large  negatives  we  prefer  patent  plate  for 
safety;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  caretul  hands,  crown 
glass  may  serve,  which  is,  of  course,  lighter  to  handle  and  lighter 
in  cost.  2.  If  you  wish  to  transfer  a negative  film  to  paper,  for 
printing  purposes,  a piece  of  thin  Saxe  paper  will  answer  well. 
It  should  then  be  waxed  at  the  back.  3.  As  a rule  wet  plates  are 
used  for  making  enlarged  negatives  from  transparencies  ; but  in 
some  cases  an  enlarged  transparency  is  used,  and  printed  by  con- 
tact on  a dry  plate.  Any  kind  of  dry  plate  may  be  used  ; that 
with  which  you  are  most  familiar  will  answer  best.  See  Captain 
Abney’s  article  in  our  Year-Book  just  published. 

Easily  Fogged. — No.  A acquires  no  exclusive  right,  and  B is  at 
liberty  to  photograph  the  same  or  any  other  point  of  the  sarno 
building ; that  is,  in  photographing  a building  or  landscape,  or 
indeed  any  subject  which  he  may  havo  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  photograph,  a photographer  acquires  no  exclusive  copyright  by 
priority.  Auy  one  else  may  photograph  the  same  building  or 
landscape,  or  indeed  any  subject,  by  its  owner’s  permission,  with- 
out infringing  on  thee  ipyright  of  the  preceding  photographer.  In 
short  it  is  copying  the  existing  photograph,  not  photographing 
the  same  subject,  which  constitutes  piracy. 

J.  C.  Haydn. — The  maker  you  name  has  been  dead  many  years, 
and  the  establishment  no  longer  exists.  The  cause  of  the  defect 
you  name  is  simply  the  fact  that  it  is  a lens  of  inferior  manufac- 
ture. We  have  seen  some  pretty  good  instruments  bearing  the 
name,  but  the  manufacture  never  stood  high.  The  only  cure 
available  for  the  small  field  which  is  in  focus  is  the  use  of  a 
central  stop.  Take  a piece  of  blackened  card,  make  in  it  a circular 
aperture  of  half  the  diameter  of  tno  lens,  and  place  it  a little 
distance  behind  the  front  lens.  You  will  find  this  materially 
extend  the  field  of  definition  ; but  of  course  the  exposure  will  be 
increased.  The  image  on  the  plate  having  no  definition,  whilst  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass  had,  is  due  to  one  of  two  things  : either 
the  dark  slide  is  at  fault,  and  does  not  place  the  sensitive  plate  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  ground  glass,  or  the  chemical  and  visual  foci 
of  the  lens  do  not  coincide.  Try  the  first  by  careful  measurement, 
and  if  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  plate  and  ground  glass  are  found 
to  be  absolutely  coincident,  you  may  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in 
tho  lens  ; aud  in  that  case  note  in  which  direction  the  focus  errs, 
and  make  allowance  for  it  in  focussing,  turning  the  focus  in  or 
out  as  may  be  required,  after  getting  the  image  sharp  on  tho 
ground  glass. 

E.  E.  4V  i ogles  worth  . — Thanks.  We  shall  insert  the  description 
in  our  next.  The  little  instrument  to  which  we  referred  was 
simply  a small  roller  for  running  over  the  print  and  pressing  it 
down  after  pasting  and  laying  it  on  the  mount. 

J.  Kay. — Thanks.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  hearing  further  from 
you. 

F.  V.  L.— When  sugar  is  used  in  the  iron  developer  less  acetic  acid 
is  necessary.  It  acts  as  a restrainer  both  mechanically  and 
chemically.  We  have  used,  with  advantage,  60  grains  of  sugar- 
caedy  to  a 20-grain  iron  solution  without  any  acetic  aetd. 
Different  kinds  of  sugar  have  varied  restraining  qualities,  brown 
sugar  restraining  more  than  white  sugar.  Treacle  is  a very 
powerful  restrainer. 

G.  R.  F. — For  many  small  subjects,  and  most  if  not  all  largo 
pictures,  paper  negatives  answer  well.  It  is,  of  course,  a matter 
of  taste;  but  for  many  subjects  we  prefer  them.  The  simplest 
mode  is  simply  to  tako  a transparency  enlarged  to  the  full  extent 
at  first.  This  should  be  intensified  so  as  to  secure  a vigorous 
image  on  paper,  and  it  may  bo  worked  on  as  may  bo  required. 
Then  take  a sheet  of  thin  Hive  paper,  and  float  a long  time,  print 
deep,  fix  without  toning.  You  will  obtain  a negative  which  will 
print  well,  and  will  admit  of  any  amount  of  skilful  retouching. 
Of  course  it  should  be  waxed ; and  to  escape  granulation  do  not 
try  to  iron  out  all  the  wax  which  the  paper  has  absorbed. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  “Times”  and  Photography — The  Photographing 
or  Sounds  Accomplished. 

The  “ limes"  and  Photography.  —Ia  a recent  review  of 
the  Royal  Academy  album,  the  Times  makes  some  curious 
and  amusing  blunders  on  the  subject  of  photography.  The 
art  is  such  a general  scapegoat  that  it  seems  but  the  acknow- 
ledged duty  of  every  critic  to  point  out  its  shortcomings, 
and,  as  it  progresses,  to  patronise  its  results  after  a fashioa. 
If  literary  reviewers  would  confine  themselves  to  their  proper 
duty  of  pronouncing  a work  good  or  bad,  and  to  calling 
attention  to  its  qualities  from  a literary  or  artistic  point  of 
view,  all  would  be  well,  and,  whatever  might  be  their  pre- 
judices, one  could  find  but  little  fault;  but  when,  a few 
months  back,  the  Alhenxun — which,  though  it  professes  to 
be  a scientific  journal,  is,  as  everybody  knows,  nothing  of 
the  sort — goes  out  of  its  way  to  appear  clever,  and  suggests 
the  boiling  and  steeping  in  hot  water  for  some  hours,  in 
order  to  test  it,  of  ordinary  print  and  paper,  simply  because 
the  same  happens  to  be  termed  a photo-ziucograph,  one 
cannot  but  wonder  where  the  writer  could  possibly  have 
picked  up  the  curious  information  he  retails.  The  Times' 
reviewer  has  lately  been  distributing  some  gratis  informa- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  which  is  worth  about  as  much  as 
knowledge  of  the  kind  usually  is.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  a criticism  of  the  book  before  him,  he  must  needs 
inform  his  readers  the  subject  of  photography,  and  tell 
them  what  he  knows  about  the  art.  This  is  not  much. 
His  theory  of  the  action  of  photography  is  summed  up  in 
a few  words:  the  pictures  in  the  album,  he  says,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Woodburytype  process,  “ in  place  of  the 
ordinary  process  of  silver  photography,  by  which,  we 
understand,  is  meant  the  production  of  the  picture  in  the 
monotone  of  brown,  which  the  oxide  of  that  uiotal  yields 
under  the  action  of  the  sun.”  Our  reviewer  then  goes  on 
to  make  the  matter  clearer  still,  for  fear  his  unscientific 
readers  should  be  lacking  in  comprehension.  “ When  it  is 
understood  how  very  distinct  this  (Woodburytype)  is  from 
photography  or  from  printing,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
advantageous  it  is.  The  one  is  a chemical  change,  in  which 
a colourless  salt  is  decomposed  by  light,  depositing  its  more 
or  less  black  oxyde  in  all  the  degrees  of  intensity  necessary 
for  a picture ; the  other  is  a mechauical  process,  in  which  a 
pigment  is  applied  to  a metal  surface  bearing  a sort  of 
stereoscope  from  the  original  photograph.”  Our  reviewer 
is  very  scientific  with  his  oxide  of  silver— or,  rather,  oxyde, 
as  the  limes  prefers  to  call  it — but  the  explanation  is  hardly 
so  clear  as  it  might  be.  First,  he  talks  of  a browa  colour, 
“ which  the  oxyde  of  that  metal  (silver)  yields  under  the 
action  of  the  sun,”  and  then  he  tells  us  immediately  after- 
wards that  the  result  of  the  light  acting  upon  a colourless 
salt  is  a “ more  or  less  black  oxyde.”  Further  on,  again,  he 
talks  of  “films  of  metallic  oxyde”  forming  the  photo- 
graph, so  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  easily  satisfied 
reader  to  understand  what  is  meant.  In  any  case,  however, 
none  will  be  more  surprised,  we  feel  sure,  at  this  new 
theory  of  photography  than  photographers  themselves. 
Woodburytype,  the  reviewer  would  have  us  know,  is  “ dis- 
tinct ” from  photography  and  from  printing ; he  seems  to 
think  that  negative  taking  is  altogether  dispensed  with  in 
regard  to  it,  for  he  says  that  “ the  strong  reds,  blues,  and 
yellows  of  some  of  our  very  positive  colourists  are  con- 
quered better  than  we  ever  see  them  in  simple  photography.” 
The  great  advantage  of  permanency,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  points  claimed  for  Woodburytype,  is  somehow  lost 


sight  of  altogether  by  our  reviewer,  who  has  gone  in 
strongly  for  the  chemistry  of  tho  affair,  while  neglecting 
other  matters  of  interest.  This  is  a pity,  for  while  his 
scientific  opinion  contains  the  element  of  novelty,  it  is  one, 
we  think,  that  will  hardly  teceive  the  unanimous  support 
of  chemists  in  general. 

Tie  Photographing  of  Sounds  Accomplished. — In  August 
last  we  made  some  remarks  in  these  columns  upon  the 
possibility  of  photographing  sounds,  and  we  pointed  out 
what  had  'already  been  done  in  this  direction.  M.  Konig, 
of  Fans,  had  already  made  some  experiments,  which  proved, 
beyond  a doubt,  that  the  photographing  of  sounds  was 
hardly  an  impossibility,  but  we  did  not  suppose  that  tho 
feat  was  then  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished.  M.  Konig’s 
researches  were  conducted  with  flames  upon  which  various 
sounds  were  made  to  act,  and  the  behaviour  of  tho  flames 
under  such  circumstances  was  carefully  noted  and  sketched. 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  pointed  out  that  by  providing  a re- 
volving mirror  with  clockwork,  so  that  it  might  revolve  at 
a given  rate,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
impression  in  tho  camera  of  these  curves  made  by  the  flame, 
provided  a light  of  sufficient  intensity  were  employed  to 
act  upon  the  sensitive  photographic  plate.  Such  a method 
has,  however,  not  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Stein,  who  has 
recently  succeeded  in  photographing  tones.  This  physicist 
has  solved  the  problem  by  securing  a tecord  ot  the  vibra- 
tions of  a tuuiug-fork  on  string,  if  it  is  a tuning-fork  that 
is  to  be  employed,  he  fixes  the  instrument  in  a horizontal 
position,  with  its  two  branches  in  vertical  planes.  Through 
the  upper  branch  of  the  fork  is  pierced  a tiny  hole,  through 
which  a bright  ray  of  light  pass  s on  to  a collodionized 
and  sensitized  plate  beyond.  This  plate  is  movable,  and 
when  a clockwork  arrangement  is  set  in  action,  the  film 
moves  rapidly  in  a perfectly  straight  line.  On  the  tuuing- 
fork  being  struck,  the  branches  of  course  vibrate,  and  the 
ray  of  light  is  naturally  enough  moved  up  and  down  with 
the  vibrations.  Instead  of  a straight  line  being  traced  upon 
the  moving  sensitive  plate,  as  would  be  the  case  if  there 
were  no  vibration  or  up-and-down  movement  of  the  ray, 
there  is  a wave-like  mark,  each  wave  representing  one 
vibration.  The  uumber  of  waves  within  a certain  space 
may  be  counted,  and  then  the  observer  finds  out  the  note 
that  has  been  sounded.  Sounds  inaudible  to  the  human 
ear  may  be  photographed  in  this  way.  so  delicate  is  Dr. 
Stein’s  apparatus,  aud  by  fixing  discs  upon  a series  of 
strings,  each  disc  having  a tiny  orifice,  he  is  enabled  to 
record  half  a dozen  sounds  or  notes  at  ouce,  these  being 
recorded  on  the  sensitive  plate  by  as  many  wave- 
like lines.  Nor  does  this  means  of  recording  sound 
merely  give  us  the  number  of  vibrations.  The  waves  them- 
selves, it  appears,  furnish,  as  depicted  upon  the  sensitive 
film,  much  food  for  study  ; they  are  more  bright  at  the 
bend  of  the  line  than  elsewhere,  while  the  loudness  of  the 
sound  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the  waves.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  one  more  valuable  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  science,  the  first  important  one,  we  believe,  that 
has  been  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  acoustic",  it  is 
not,  however,  the  only  application  of  our  a t which  Dr.  Stein 
has  made  of  photography  in  scientific  matters.  That 
gentleman’s  mode  of  registering  the  pulse  and  beating  of 
the  heart  by  the  aid  of  photography,  of  which  we  gave  an 
account  in  these  columns  not  long  ago,  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  such  a purpose 
since  Dr.  Ozanam  pointed  out  the  use  of  photography  in  this 
connection.  In  this  instance  Dr.  Stem  also  employed  a 
perforated  diso,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  last  success- 
ful experiment  of  his  is  only  one  of  the  series  with  which 
he  has  been  occupied  for  some  years  past.  There  ia  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  last  happy  application  of  photo- 
graphy will  help  us  to  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
sound,  and  probably  of  light  also — two  branches  of  physics 
which  still  present  many  obstinate  problems  awaiting 
solution, 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPIC  EXHIBITION. 

Report  of  the  Judges 

Appointed  by  the  Exhibition  Committee,  to  award  the  Medals  offered 

for  Competition  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  the  Royal 

Academy  National  Galleries  in  1876-77. 

Your  judges,  having  examined  the  pictures  sent  for  com- 
petition, are  unanimous  in  deciding  on  the  following 
awards  : — 

1st.  The  gold  medal  for  “the  picture  which  possesses 
the  highest  degree  of  merit,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject," 
to  A.  Kareline,  Nigny,  Novgorod,  Russia,  for  his  picture 
(775).  Characteristics.— Invention  applied  to  figure  sub- 
jects under  skilful  arrangement  of  light. 

2nd.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  landscape  of  8£  by  6^ 
or  under,  to  Mr.  William  England,  7,  St.  James’  Square, 
Notting  Hill,  for  his  picture,  “The  Wetterhorn”  (768) 
from  a dry  plate.  Characteristics. — Fine,  serial  perspective, 
with  both  foreground  and  extreme  distance  in  good 
keeping. 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  picture  of  the  same 
class,  to  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  49,  Bread  Street,  Bristol,  for 
“ On  the  Froom”(724).  Characteristics. — Good  choice  of 
subject,  and  vigorous  treatment. 

3rd.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  landscape  above  8£  by  6J, 
to  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  Belgrave  Place,  Rathraines, 
Dublin,  for  No.  4 of  his  frame  “ Picturesque  England 
and  Ireland”  (233).  Characteristics. — Singularly  clear 
in  definition,  perfect  serial  perspective,  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed foreground  combined  with  much  delicacy. 

A bronze  medal,  for  the  second  best  landscape  of  this 
class,  to  Mr.  George  Wardley,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Man- 
chester, for  his  “Aberglaslyn,”  near  Beddgellert  (152),  from 
a collodio-albumen  plate.  Characteristics. — All  the  works 
of  this  photographer  are  worthy  of  attention,  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  his  subject,  aud  particularly  fine  in  mid- 
distance. 

4th.  A silver  medal,  for  the  best  portrait,  from  8£  by  6^ 
to  15  by  12,  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  Llandudno,  for  his 
“Hide  and  Seek’’  (457).  Characteristics. — Although  this 
work  is  titled  “ Hide  and  Seek,"  and  a study,  your 
judges  cannot  but  recognize  it  as  a portrait,  and  one 

Possessing  very  much  the  qualities  of  the  work  of  Sir 
'homas  Lawrence.  The  expression  of  eyes  is  beautifully 
sustained. 

A bronze  medal,  for  the  second  best  portrait  of  this 
class,  to  Mr.  James  Howie,  junr.,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, for  his  portrait  of  a gentleman  (266).  Charac- 
teristics.— This  work  does  not  embrace  much  treatment, 
but  your  judges  regard  it  as  a specimen  of  very  true  ren- 
dering, without  the  aid  of  modelling  the  negative,  and  thus 
preserving  the  natural  texture  and  lines  of  the  face. 

5th.  A silver  medal,  for  the  best  portrait  above  15  by  12, 
to  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  for  his  por- 
trait of  Miss  Carlotta  le  (Jlerq  (225).  Characteristics.— 
Fine  arrangement  of  the  figure,  and  perfect  rendering  of 
the  texture  in  the  differtnt  fabrics. 

A bronze  medal,  for  the  second  best  picture  of  this  class, 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  Llandudno,  for  his  “ Study  of  White 
Drapery  " (56).  Characteristics. — Portraiture  treated  pie- 
torially,  and  great  regard  to  sustaining  the  coloui  and 
tone  of  white  drapery,  without  cbalkiness. 

6th.  A silver  medal,  for  the  best  landscape  by  an  ama- 
teur, to  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  for  his  “ Boat  Pool,  River  Usk  ” (52).  Charac- 
teristics.— Great  refinement  in  quality,  with  sky  in  beautiful 
harmony. 

A bronze  medal,  for  the  second  best  picture  of  this 
class,  to  Mr.  John  Paker,  116,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glas- 
gow, for  his  “ Polmadie  House  " (75).  Characteristics.— 
Very  rich  in  quality,  chiefly  produced  by  side-lights,  aud, 
consequently,  bringing  in  much  breadth  of  effect. 

7th.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  genre  picture,  to  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  “ His  Own  Fire- 


side ’’  (514).  characteristics. — Many  of  the  works  by  this 
gentleman  are  highly  meritorious  through  the  skill  dis- 
played in  combining  separate  negatives,  in  order  to  make 
one  picture  ; but  this  work  has  the  appearance  of  being 
simpler  in  its  contrivance,  and  tells  very  directly  its  own 
story. 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  geure  picture,  to 
Mr.  George  Nesbitt,  Bournmouth,  for  his  “ On  Guard  " 
(415).  Characteristics. — This  gentleman  is  very  prolific  in 
his  art,  and,  although  his  backgrounds  are  somewhat 
faulty,  he  succeeds  well  in  uniting  his  subjects. 

8th.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  combination  picture, 
to  Mr.  Adam  Distin,  Leven,  Fife,  for  “,The  Broken  Toe  ” 
(547).  Characteristics. — This  gentleman  is  singularly  suc- 
cessful with  a method  of  combining  several  figures  on  one 
plate  by  the  super-imposing  of  various  films,  one  after 
another,  till  the  picture  is  complete  Your  judges  under- 
stand that  this  method  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
stone, of  Wick,  a specimen  of  whose  work  is  to  be  seen 
in  No.  356,  wherein  both  sky  and  sea  are  united. 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  picture  in  the  same 
class,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  “ The 
Taxidermist  ” (513).  Characteristics. — Very  much  elabo- 
rated, chiefly  created  by  the  subject.  The  quality 
throughout  is  very  perfect,  and  worthy  of  the  closest  in- 
spection. 

9th.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  single  figure  study,  to 
Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  Kensington  Gardens,  London,  for  his 
“Studies  of  Expression"  (627).  Characteristics. — Very 
original  in  style,  and  surpassingly  beautiful  in  expression. 
Altogether,  this  artist  is  completely  at  home  with  children. 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  pictures  in  this 
class,  to  Messrs.  Taescbler  Brothers,  St.  Fiden,  Switzer- 
land, for  their  studies  (13).  Characteristics. — Very  careful 
study  of  arrangement  in  all  the  work,  and  the  sentiment 
and  feeling  in  children  exquisite.  The  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  ladies’  portraits  are  finely  elaborated  in  com- 
bination with  both  natural  and  artificial  backgrounds. 

10th.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  reproduction  from 
painting  in  oil  or  water-colour,  to  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Company,  for  “The  ADgels,  by  Raphael"  (706). 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  picture  in  the  same 
class,  to  Mr.  John  Pouncey,  Dorchester,  for  his  repro- 
ductions on  wood  and  canvas  (719,  720,  and  726). 

11th.  A silver  medal  to  the  Autotype  Company,  London, 
for  general  excellence  in  the  enlargements  exhibited  by 
them. 

Your  judges,  in  connection  with  this  award,  desire  to 
state  that  although  the  process  of  enlarging  is  fully  repre- 
sented, there  are  comparatively  few  specimens  that  are 
actually  the  work  of  the  exhibitor,  and  they  have  in  con- 
sequence resolved  to  take  the  responsibility  of  slightly 
varying  the  conditions  on  which  the  medal  was  offered,  and 
award  it  as  they  have  done. 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  enlargement,  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wyles,  Southport,  for  his  portrait  of  Miss 
Braddon  (834).  Characteristics. — Not  unlike  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  in  breadth  and  simple  treatment. 

12th.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  photo-mechanical 
print,  to  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.,  London,  for  their  re- 
production of  “ Reconnoitring  ” (681). 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  reproduction,  to 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  London,  for  his  portraits  (603). 

13th.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  enamel,  to  Herr 
Geldmacher,  Frankfort-on-Maine. 

A bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  enamel,  to  Mr.  W 
T.  Watson,  of  Hull. 

15th.  A silver  medal  for  the  best  photograph,  by  an 
amateur  who  is  also  a member  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  to  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Panton,  Edinburgh,  for 
his  “ Maiden  Bridge  ’’  (270).  Characteristics. — Composition 
very  good,  clear,  yet  full  of  atmosphere,  and  quite  equal 
to  the  work  of  some  of  the  best  professional  landscapists. 
A bronze  medal  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  Edinburgh,  for  the  same 
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subject  (105).  Characteristics. — The  two  frames  shown  by 
Mr.  Muir  contain  several  fine  bits  of  natural  scenery. 
The  Bridge  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  quality,  owing  to 
a full  development  of  light. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  Exhibition,  there  are  several  classes  of 
exhibits  not  included,  to  which  your  judges  would 
respectfully  direct  your  attention.  They  would  recommend 
that  a special  silver  medal  be  given  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Hollyer,  of  Pembroke  Square,  London,  for  his  studies  of 
Rustic  Subjects,  of  which  473  is  an  example.  His  aim  iu 
this  department  has  evidently  been  to  make  provision  for 
pictorial  purposes,  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  artists  in 
that  walk,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  beeu  successful. 

Your  judges  are  also  of  opinion  that  a special  medal 
should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Ganz,  of  Brussels,  for  his 
transparencies,  both  for  decorative  and  educational  pur- 
poses. His  lantern  pictures,  including  physiological,  bota- 
nical, and  mechanical  specimens,  are  simply  perfect. 

Your  judges  think  it  right  to  say,  that  in  all  classes  of 
exhibits,  they  had  in  many  cases  much  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a decision  (there  were  so  many  pictures  of  equal  merit, 
that  it  was  often  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  make  the 
necessary  award),  and  that  many  of  the  pictures  that  were 
marked  “ not  for  competition,”  are  of  the  highest 
excellence. 

Your  judges  have  examined  several  frames  of  portraits 
in  which  very  beautiful  efiects  are  produced  by  modelling 
and  retouching,  such  (for  example)  as  those  by  Mr.  Gute- 
kunst,  of  Philadelphia  (501),  and  Herr  Kosmata,  of  Buda- 
peston  (636)  ; and  although  the  results  are  undoubtedly 
very  pretty,  they  consider  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  place  them  in  competition  with  pictures  printed  from 
the  original  and  comparatively  untouched  negatives. 

(Signed)  Daniil  Macnee,  Bt.,  P.R.S.A. 

Norman  Macbeth,  A.R.S.A. 
Thomas  Annan 
Thomas  Rodger 
John  Lessels 


LIGHT,  EXPOSURE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  H.  A.  H.  DANIEL.* 

The  subjects  which  I have  chosen  for  my  paper  are,  per- 
haps, those  demanding  the  most  strict  attention  of  every 
photographer  aiming  at  work  of  the  highest  and  most 
artistic  class.  To  those  who  are  content  with  what  the 
apparatus  aud  chemicals  will  produce  almost  independently 
of  themselves,  this  paper  would  prove  most  uninteresting, 
superfluous,  and,  in  short,  not  worth  wasting  time  over. 
But  I am  happy  in  feeling  perfectly  assured,  that  to  such, 
I have  not  the  remotest  chance  of  addressing  myself  this 
evening.  I have  done  my  best  to  bring  together,  in  a 
modest  way,  certain  results  and  facts  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  ; but  it  were  unreasonable  for  me  to  hope 
that  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  them,  would  be  new 
to  you ; I therefore  ask  your  forbearance  with  me  should 
I revert  to  matters  with  which  many  may  be  already 
familiar,  although  here  and  there  they  may  perchance  be 
fresh. 

I have  divided  my  paper  into  three  subjects,  the  first  of 
which  is 

Light. 

Of  this  we  know  there  are  two  kinds,  viz.,  natural  and 
artificial,  the  former  being  composed  of  seven  primary 
colours,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows — actinic  and  non- 
actinic.  Artificial  light  may  be  produced  in  a large  num- 
ber of  different  ways,  of  one  or  two  only  of  which  I shall 
speak  presently.  One  of  the  most  evident  effects  of  light 
is  its  power  of  changing  the  colour  and  nature  of  sub- 
stances which  come  under  its  influence — glass,  wood, 
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vegetation,  chemicals  ; in  fact,  almost  every  substance  is 
more  or  less  affected  by  it.  The  first  substance  I men- 
tioned— glass — is  wonderfully  changed  by  its  action, 
although  it  may  be  a long  time  before  we  notice  it. 
Some  time  since,  I saw  certain  fixtures  removed  from  the 
surface  of  some  plate  glass,  and  to  which  they  had  been 
affixed  for  a very  considerable  period,  some  years  ; it  was 
then  very  manifest  to  what  an  extent  the  colour  of  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  glass  had  been  changed,  and  by 
changed  I mean  darkened.  If,  after  some  years,  those 
letters  we  often  see  upon  the  glass  'of  shop  windows  be 
removed,  very  often  a most  perceptible  differ  euce  is 
apparent.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  photographers,  and  should  act  as  a forcible  caution 
to  them  to  expose  their  lenses  to  the  action  of  light  as 
little  as  possible — in  fact,  not  at  all  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary during  absolute  work.  But  while  on  the  topic  of 
lenses,  I would  just  remark  that  because  a lens  may  look 
yellow  and  discoloured,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  so. 
Very  often  the  cementing  balsam  in  lens  combinations 
will  be  rapidly  acted  on  by  light,  being  turned  to  a yellow 
tint,  and  making  the  lens  appear  discoloured  when  it 
really  is  not.  We  often  find  in  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy, that  in  a very  dark  and  badly  lighted  situation 
there  is  an  object  very  worthy  of  the  camera  ; but  a 
photographer  should  never  settle  down  under  the  idea 
that  to  get  a picture  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  want 
of  light.  If  there  be  any  at  all  near,  there  is  hope.  It  is 
surprising  what  can  be  aud  has  been  done  by  the  aid  of 
mirrors.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Vogel  actually  photographed 
some  of  the  very  remarkable  interiors  of  the  Egyptian 
sepulchres  in  this  manner.  They  were  approached  by 
subterranean  passages.  At  the  outer  end  of  one  of  these 
a large  mirror  received  the  sun’s  rays  on  to  the  mirror  at 
the  inner  end,  which  in  its  turn  reflected  them  again  on  to 
the  subject.  The  exposures  were  of  course  long,  but  the 
end  was  by  these  means  successfully  attained.  There  is 
one  great  point  in  the  matter  of  light,  about  which  we 
are  often  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  It  is  the  great 
variety  in  the  intensity  and  actinism  of  light  at  different 
times  and  seasons.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  air  reflect  blue  light, 
the  quantity  varying  with  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  being 
strongest  when  the  sun  is  highest,  and  diminishing  as  the 
sun  sinks.  Therefore,  there  is  more  actinism  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  that  is,  between  eleven  and  twelve. 
The  power  of  light  varies" very  greatly  at  different  seasons  ; 
thus  at  Berlin,  Bunsen  fouud  that,  expressed  in  degrees, 
the  chemical  power  of  light  varied  as  follows 

12  12345678  o’clock 

June  20  ...  38  38  38  37  35  35  24  14  6 degrees 

Dec.  21  ...  20.  18  15  9 0 — — — — „ 

Thus  we  see  that  in  winter  the  chemical  power  of  light  is 
exceedingly  weak.  We  may  also  be  much  deceived  by 
great  brightness  in  the  light.  It  does  not  always  follow 
that  a bright  day  is  a chemically  light  day  ; for  instance, 
very  easily  may  we  be  deceived  on  a bright  sunny  day 
in  February  or  March.  These  are  points  which,  if  care- 
fully noted  and  considered  always,  would  save  many  a 
negative  from  being  under-exposed.  As  a last  remark  on 
natural  light,  I would  mention  its  remarkable  power  in 
rendering  certain  substances  insoluble ; for  instance,  the 
o-elatine.  as  prepared  for  the  mechanical  printing  processes. 
We  all  know  how  the  negative  is  placed  over  the  pigment 
paper,  aud  where  the  shadows  are ; how  the  gelatine, 
having  beeu  acted  on  by  the  light,  is  rendered  insoluble. 
Apropos  of  this,  1 will  just  relate  a circumstance  in  the 
German  campaign  of  1876. 

In  the  campaign  of  1870,  the  well-known  pea-sausage 
was  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  for  the 
army,  and  was  prepared  daily  by  thousands.  1 he  fabrica- 
tion of  the  interior  portion  caused  little  difficulty,  but  the 
obtaining  of  so  many  skinB  created  much  difficulty.  As 
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the  supply  fell  short,  a substitute  was  sought  in  vegetable 
parchment.  This  paper,  which  is  produced  by  dipping 
blotting-paper  in  sulphuric  acid  for  about  a second,  then 
washing  and  drying,  is  distinguished  by  its  skin-like  pro- 
perties of  resistance.  It  is  impenetrable  to  water  and 
difficult  to  tear ; it  is,  therefore,  used  for  the  production 
of  bank-notes.  It  was  attempted  to  make  sausage  skins 
of  this  paper  by  doubling  a sheet  cylindi  ically  and  pasting 
it  together.  No  glue  or  gum  can,  however,  resist  the 
effect  of  the  boiling  water  in  which  the  sausage  has  to  be 
cooked,  and  so  the  artificial  sausage-skin  fell  asunder.  Dr. 
Jacobsen  solved  the  problem  by  producing  an  adhesive 
substance,  with  the  help  of  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
which  could  resist  boiling  water.  He  mixed  the  glue  in- 
tended for  the  sausage  skin  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  exposed  the  glued  parts  to  the  light.  This  made  the 
glue  insoluble,  and  now  the  artificial  skin  endured  boiling 
water  thoroughly  well.  The  number  of  sausage  skins  pre- 
pared in  this  way  by  the  chemical  action  of  light  amounted 
to  many  hundred  thousands. 

Aud  now  as  to  artificial  light.  I will  simply  speak  of 
one  or  two  kinds.  Firstly,  the  magnesium  light  used  by 
the  aid  of  Solomon’s  reflecting  clockwork  lamp — a capital 
light  for  enlarging  negatives  ; the  electric  light,  very  bril- 
liant, and  most  useful  for  lighthouses,  but  not  so  suitable 
for  photography  and  the  lime-light.  I have  used  the 
first  of  these — namely,  the  magnesium  light — as  very  many 
others  have,  doubtless,  far  more  than  1 have,  and  I have 
found  it  most  useful.  There  are  many  other  useful  chemical 
lights  very  suitable  as  aids  to  photography,  the  formula 
for  which,  I presume,  all  present  have  seen  given  in  dif- 
ferent journals  and  books.  For  transparencies  at  night  a 
very  effective  and  actinic  light  will  be  found  by  using 
petroline  with  a large  proportion  of  solid  paraffin  dissolved 
in  it.  I have,  with  its  use.  successfully  printed  transparen- 
cies in  five  seconds  ; but  light  is  a wide  subject,  and  if  we 
were  to  do  only  a little  towards  exhausting  it,  to-morrow 
morning  would  still  find  us  occupying  this  room  ; so  I will 
now  pass  on  to  the  next  subject. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  H.E.,  F R.6.* 

Since  alkaline  solutions  have  been  introduced  for  the 
development  of  the  photographic  imago,  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  ambiguity  regarding  their  action.  It  has 
usually  been  assumed  that  their  sole  function  is  to  reduce 
to  the  metallic  state  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  which 
have  been  acted  upon  by  light. 

The  alkaline  developer  consists  of  pyrogallic  acid  or  other 
oxygen-absorber,  an  alkali  such  as  ammonium  hydrate,  and  a 
restrainer  such  as  potassium  bromide.  These  are  generally 
mixed  together  and  applied  to  the  film  on  which  has  been 
impressed  an  invisible  image  in  the  camera.  Those  parts  acted 
upon  by  light  darken  under  the  influence  of  the  solution  ; 
whilst,  if  the  surface  be  in  a proper  condition  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  restrainer  to  the  alkali  be  well  balanced,  the 
poitions  unacted  upon  by  light  remain  unchanged.  The 
image  thus  formed  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  and  further 
tests  show  it  to  be  metallic  silver.  In  order  to  discover  the 
part  which  the  alkaline  developer  played  to  cause  this 
reduction,  a large  series  of  experiments  have  been  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  of  which  I have  charge ; and  the  results 
appear  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  published. 

Bulbs  were  made  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  In  A was  placed,  whilst  carefully  excluded  from  all 
light,  thoroughly  washed  silver  bromide  and  pyrogallic 
acid.  In  B was  placed  a solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
or  other  alkali  except  ammonium  hydrate.  It  ammonium 


hydrate  were  required,  the  bulb  B was  made  double ; in  the 
first  was  placed  ammonium  nitrate,  and  in  the  other  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  calculated  so  that  the  ammoniam  salt 


should  always  be  in  excess  when  the  potassium  was  brought 
into  contact  with  it.  The  tube  C was  attached  to  a Spren- 
gel  pump;  and  when  the  apparatus  was  exhausted,  C was 
sealed,  aud  the  whole  of  the  alkali  caused  to  enter  A. 
After  from  two  to  sixty  hours  the  bulbs  were  broken,  and 
the  solids  and  liquid  kept  for  analysis.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged,  the  silver  bromide  was  instantaneously  attacked  by 
the  alkaline  pyrogallate. 

There  is  no  action  due  to  pyrogallic  acid  on  the  silver 
bromide  without  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  ns  was  proved 
by  keeping  them  in  contact  for  weeks  aud  noting  their 
appearance. 

After  a large  number  of  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
the  amount  of  silver  bromide  capable  of  reduction  was 
primarily  dependent  on  the  amount  of  pyrogallic  acid 
present,  and  in  a secondary  degree  on  the  amount  of  alkali 
present.  Thus  one  equivalent  of  pyrogallic  acid  can  re- 
duce four  equivalents  of  silver  bromide  to  the  metallic  state 
if  sufficient  alkali  be  present  to  combine  with  the  bromine 
liberated.  The  solution,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  was 
found  insoluble  in  beuzole  or  ether,  &c.,  and  only  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol.  A part  of  that  dissolved  was  further 
fouud  to  be  the  bromide  of  the  alkali ; and  the  excess 
of  alkali  not  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  was  also 
lound  in  the  solution.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was 
found  to  be  considerable,  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  pyro- 
gallic acid.  (It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  analysis  of 
the  organic  residue.)  Apparently  the  compound  formed  is 
totally  different  from  that  obtained  bv  Stenhouse*  when 
investigating  the  action  of  bromine  on  alkaline  pyrogallate. 
From  the  above  experiment,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  is  independent  of  the  absorption  of 
external  oxygen,  aud  that  only  a definite  amount  of  silver 
can  be  reduced  by  a given  amount  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  alkali,  a large  excess  of  soluble 
bromide  was  added  to  the  bulb  B.  the  same  results  were 
obtained,  though  the  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  seemed 
to  take  a rather  longer  time  to  effect.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  quantities  employed  iu  these  experiments  : — 
In  bulb  A was  placed  ...  300  graius  of  AgBr  and 
10  grains  of  Cs  He  03 ; 

In  the  bulb  B was  placed  300  grains  of  KHO 

dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water. 

The  amount  of  Ag  found  to  be  reduced  was  33-86  grains  ; 
and  the  amount  of  KBr  found  in  solution  was  36'97  grains. 

Layers  of  thoroughly  exposed  and  unexposed  silver 
bromide  were  next  treated  with  a rather  weaker  solution  of 
the  alkaline  developer;  and  when  the  restraining  soluble 
bromide  was  omitted,  the  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  took 
place  in  each  layer  almost  equably.  When  the  soluble  bro- 
mide was  present  in  equivalent  quantities  with  the  alkali, 
the  reduction  took  place  first  iu  the  layer  that  had  been 
exposed  to  light,  and  spread  gradually  into  the  other  layer. 
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From  this  we  may  gather  that  the  exposed  silver  bromide 
is  more  readily  reduced  than  that  unexposed,  and  that  the 
solution  of  soluble  bromide  and  the  alkali  acts  less 
vigorously  thau  the  alkali  alone. 

Another  point  to  investigate  was  as  to  the  meaus  by  which 
the  density  in  an  alkaline-developed  image  was  produced;  for 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  merely  those  atoms  of  silver  bro- 
mide which  had  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  sub-  bromide  would 
be  attacked,  since  the  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  essentially  a 
coloured  compound,  and  can  be  distinguished  even  in  small 
quantities.  A plate  prepared  with  silver  iodide  was  flow.d 
over  with  tannin  and  dilute  albumen,  and  dried.  It 
was  then  exposed  in  the  camera,  aud  after  exposure  half  of 
it  coated  with  an  emulsion  formed  in  collodion  by  silver 
bromide.  Now  a photographic  image  impressed  on  silver 
iodide  is  not  amenable  to  alkaline  development  unless  the 
solutions  be  excessively  strong.  An  alkaline  developer 
made  as  below  was  therefore  employed  — 


1. — Pyrogal lie  acid... 

...  16  grains 

Water  ... 

...  1 ounce 

2. — Potassium  bromide 

...  20  grains 

Water  ... 

...  1 ounce 

3. — Liquor  ammonias  (-880) 

...  i „ 

Water  ... 

...  8 ounces 

or 

Potassium  hydroxide  ... 

...  15  grains 

Water  ... 

...  1 ounce 

One  part  of  Nos.  1 and  3 were  added  to  every  three  parts  of 
No.  2.  As  might  have  been  expected,  but  a trace  of  an 
image  was  seen  on  applying  the  developing  solutions  to 
the  uncoated  iodized  plate  (and  this  trace  was  subsequently 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  sensitive  albumen  salt)  ; but  where 
the  emulsion  had  been  used,  an  image  gradually  appeared, 
not  very  strong,  but  still  perfectly  visible,  and  of  printing 
density. 

Silver  bromiodide  plates  were  treated  in  the  same  way  : 
in  this  case  there  was  a feeble  image  on  the  part  uncoated 
with  bromide  emulsion  ; but  on  that  part  coated  with 
emulsion  the  image  appeared  on  the  bottom  surface  of  the 
emulsion  film,  aud  gradually  worked  its  way  up  till  reduced 
silver  was  obtained  on  the  top  surface,  where  the  light  had 
most  strongly  acted  on  the  exposed  film.  The  recoated 
half-plate,  on  fixing  with  potassium  cyanide,  gave  a per- 
fectly bright  image,  clear  and  dense,  whilst  on  the  other 
half  it  remained  feeble. 

With  bromide  plates  in  which  only  a feeble  image  could 
be  obtained,  the  same  procedure  gave  the  requisite  density  ; 
and  this  fact  is  likely  to  be  of  practical  value. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


TtlE  SPOT  PLAGUE. 

BY  THOMAS  M.  LAWS. 

Of  all  photographic  ills,  the  spot  plague  seems  to  be 
the  worst  to  bear,  and  the  least  understood.  Many  fine 
days’  printings  have  succumbed  to  its  ravages.  Notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  discussion  and  liberal  treatment  it 
has  received,  this  great  bane  is  constantly  cropping  up  in 
various  printing  rooms  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  phases, 
if  the  experiences  of  poor  unfortunates  who  periodically 
pour  their  grievances  into  these  pages  are  to  serve  as  index. 
That  albumenizers  are  alive  to  its  prevalence  is  evidenced  by 
the  recent  articles  by  Mr.  Skiuner.  No  sooner  is  one 
species  successfully  explained  away,  before  another 
appears,  and  for  a time  holds  its  sway. 

During  the  past  year,  spots,  blue-white,  sickly-looking, 
broke  out  among  our  prints.  This  being  their  first 
appearance  in  any  shape  among  us,  we  were  completely 
at  a loss  to  divine  their  cause. 

“It’s  the  paper,”  cried  the  printer.  “No;  it  is  the 
sensitizing,"  muttered  the  toner.  “ It  must  be  the  wash- 
ing,” feebly  whispered  the  mounter.  The  spotter  said 
nothing,  “ his  heart  was  o’ercharged  to  express."  The 
young  apprentice  (safe  in  innocence)  ventured,  with  some 
of  the  worst,  to  the  principal.  “ Then  and  there  was 


hurrying  to  and  fro.”  “ Who  mixes  the  silver?”  ‘‘Has 
anyone  been  inventing  anything?  ” Questions  like  these 
were  rapidly  asked  and  as  rapidly  disposed  of,  resulting  in 
the  despatch  of  a telegram  for  different  paper.  For 
a while  all  went  well,  till  the  sample  lot  was  used,  and  a 
new  ream  opened.  “ Any  spots?  ” were  the  words  that 
trembled  on  our  lips  next  morning.  “ Just  the  same,” 
was  the  dreaded  answer.  Time  went  on  ; various  theories 
were  mooted  and  freely  discussed.  “ It  is  the  spray 
sparkling  on  the  prints  directly  they  are  placed  in  the 
trough  ” “No;  it  is  that  new  seusitizing  room — some- 
thing comes  from  the  plaster  and  spoils  the  paper."  This 
last  was  indeed  very  feasible,  for  we  well  knew  that  a newly- 
plastered  room,  for  evident  chemical  reasons,  is  not  the 
place  to  dry  sensitized  paper.  For  awhile  this  put  us  off 
the  right  track,  till  getting  the  same  spots  on  resorting  to 
our  old  room  proved  it  was  not  the  cause.  We  then 
determined  at  every  printing  to  use  principally  paper 
that  had  never  troubled  us,  along  with  pieces  of  spotty, 
previously  marked,  and  prepared  and  finished  in  different 
ways. 

Then  (“’twas  passing  strange!”),  do  what  we  would,  we 
could  not  produce  a spot.  This  was  rather  annoying— all 
our  tests,  of  course,  went  for  nothing.  This  was  the  case 
during  some  very  dull  weather,  with  fewer  prints  than 
usual,  which  gave  us  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cause  of  our 
trouble.  Directly  the  weather  changed,  and  the  number 
of  prints  increased,  the  spots  broke  out. 

The  question  now  arose,  “ What  was  the  difference  in 
treatment  of  a small  and  a large  batch  of  prints  ?”  It  was 
then  we  came  to  the  glaring  fact,  that  the  paper  received 
from  a well-known,  old-established  firm  could  not  survive 
even  a couple  of  minutes  over  a certain  time  of  immersion 
in  the  hypo  solution.  The  largest  batches  of  prints  were, 
in  our  practice,  left  a little  longer  in  the  hypo  than  the 
others,  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  spots. 
If  priuts  from  this  particular  paper  (which  probably  is 
now  in  general  use)  remain  in  the  hypo  (say)  ten  minutes, 
no  spots  will  result ; but  two  or  three  minutes  more,  and 
spots  will  appear  while  in  the  washing  trough,  aud  with 
still  longer  immersion  they  will  gradually  gather  while 
looking  at  them  in  the  hypo. 

While  recognising  the  great  importance  of  the  fixing 
of  prints  (which  ought  to  be  gauged  as  accurately  as  auy 
operation  in  photography),  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  penalties  should  ensue  by  overstepping  the  time  of 
immersion,  and  albumenizers  should  see  to  it  that  no 
paper  is  sent  out  but  will  admit  of  some  latitude. 

A Monstxr  Photograph. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger  des- 
cribes a photograph  of  the  exhibition  grounds,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  photograph  on  a single  sheet  of  paper  in  the  world. 
It  was  produced  by  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst.  The  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed  is  ten  feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
special  baths  for  the  silvering  and  toning  of  this  large  sheet  had 
to  be  made.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  printing  a picture  of 
this  size  from  seven  negatives  on  a continuous  sheet  of  paper  is 
very  great.  The  whole  sheet  must  first  be  silvered.  A section 
of  it  is  exposed  under  one  negative  until  printed,  and 
then  a second  section  is  printed,  and  so  on  until  the  pic- 
ture has  been  completed.  The  lines  of  the  picture  (parts 
of  which  may  be  found  on  two  negatives)  must  be  accurately 
joined— no  double  exposure  can  be  permitted,  else  a dark  line 
will  show  the  junction  of  two  negatives — and,  finally,  each  of 
the  seven  prints  must  be  made  of  the  same  depth  of  colour.  This 
is  largely  a matter  of  judgment,  for  the  pictures  are  always 
printed  much  darker  than  they  are  intended  to  appear  when 
finished,  and  the  time  of  exposure  affords  no  certain  guide  to  the 
depth  of  colour,  because  the  degree  and  power  of  light  change 
with  every  passing  cloud  and  with  every  hour  of  the  day.  But 
after  the  printing  has  been  completed  the  “toning’  with  gold 
must  also  be  evenly  done,  else  the  blacks  will  be  of  a bluish  cast 
in  one  part  of  the  picture,  and  of  a red  tone  in  another  part.  It 
is,  besides,  extremely  difficult  to  handle  such  a large  sheet  of  paper 
as  it  passes  wet  through  the  washing  processes,  the  toning  and 
fixing  baths,  &c.  There  is  scarcely  a trace  of  the  junction  of 
prints,  and  the  whole  picture  is  uniform  in  colour  and  tone. 
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THE  CARBON  DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  on  the  carbon  process  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  would 
probably  disappoint  many.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
subject  is  one  of  rapidly-increasing  interest.  The  possible 
necessity  of  taking  up  the  process  for  professional  pur- 
poses is  a question  which  all  photographic  portraitists  of 
position  feel  bound  to  consider.  Some  few  try  to  ignore 
the  necessity  at  all ; others  are  satisfied  that  they  need  not 
be  uneasy  at  present ; but  the  most  enterprising  are 
earnestly  enquiring  how  they  may  best  overcome  the  con- 
fessed difticul  ies,  and  get  into  smooth  working  order  with 
the  least  risk  and  sacrifice.  This  question  was  not  answered 
on  Tuesday  night.  The  discussion  scarcely,  indeed, 
touched  technical  questions  at  all ; there  was  certainly  no 
debate  on  many  of  the  points  of  difficulty  of  which  those 
in  their  carbon  novitiate  often  complain. 

But,  whilst  the  discussion  was  less  comprehensive  and 
less  technical  than  might  have  been  anticipated  or  desired, 
it  was  in  some  aspects  very  interesting  and  encouraging. 
The  especial  qualification  for  giving  an  opinion  of  weight  | 
on  such  an  occasion  is  experience,  and  the  experience 
brought  before  the  members  was  of  an  essentially  en- 
couraging character.  Mr.  Baden-Pritchard,  superintendent 
of  the  photographic  department  at  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
stated  that  they  had  worked  the  process  in  his  department 
with  satisfaction  for  seven  years,  and  had,  during  that 
time,  turned  out  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand  large 
prints,  using  the  process  as  it  was  introduced  by  Swan  and 
Johnson.  The  excellence  of  the  prints  exhibited  gave  the 
greatest  value  to  this  testimony. 

The  next  definite  expression  of  experience  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hughes.  This  was  especially  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
some  time  ago  Mr.  Hughes  announced  that  he  had  de- 
finitely given  up  silver  priuting,  and  banished  it  and  all  its 
belongings  from  his  establishment ; carbon  alone  being 
employed  in  printing  the  pictures  of  an  extensive  business 
in  portraiture.  After  a time  rumours  began  to  circulate 
that  carbon  had  broken  down  in  Mr.  Hughes’  establish- 
ment, and,  of  course,  many  amiable  chuckles  were  in- 
dulged in  by  those  who  had  been  too  wise  to  try  it  The 
statement  of  experience  from  Mr.  Hughes  was,  therefore, 
the  more  interesting  and  startling.  He  stood  up  in  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  as  the  most  uncompromising 
advocate  of  carbon  who  has  ever  before  spoken  on  the 
subject.  It  was  true  that  there  had  come  troubles,  un- 
expected, and  temporarily  baffling,  but  not  inherent,  and 
he  bad  for  a time  had  to  resume  the  use  of  silver. 
Strangely  enough,  this  return  to  silver  produced  no 
renewed  love  of  the  process  or  its  results.  He  had  never 
before  felt  so  much  disgust  to  silver*  printing  as  he  did  on 


trying  it  again  after  twelve  months’  working  of  carbon 
He  now  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  sole  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  working  carbon  was  inexperience.  He  strongly 
confirmed  the  view  we  recently  expressed  as  to  the  folly  of 
any  man  believing  that  because  he  was  a photographer  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  practise  a new  mode  of  working 
without  going  through  the  process  of  learning  it.  At  one 
time  he,  like  many  beginners,  complained  of  bad  tissue 
and  other  materials.  Now  he  knew  it  was  bad  manipula- 
tion. At  one  time  he  thought  carbon  could  produce,  with 
special  negatives  taken  to  suit  the  process,  as  good  prints 
as  silver.  Now  he  knew  that,  with  any  negative,  carbon 
could  produce  better  prints  than  the  best  silver  prints 
from  the  same  negative.  This  is,  doubtless,  very  strong 
speaking ; and  probably  but  few  in  the  photographic  com- 
munity will  endorse  the  opinion.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  based  upon  a trial  very  few  have  made,  an 
experience  that,  perhaps,  none  other  has  gone  through, 
and  is,  unquestionably,  worthy  of  grave  attention. 

The  one  technical  question  which  was  brought  before 
the  meeting  was  not  really  discussed.  Mr.  Pritchard,  in 
a brief  paper,  examined  the  common  defect  of  carbon 
prints,  reticulation  in  the  material  forming  the  image. 
Mr.  Pritchard  found  that  the  defect  could  be  produced  by 
excessive  desiccation  of  the  sensitive  tissue  ; and  Mr. 
Sawyer’s  experience,  that  it  could  be  produced  by  over 
rapid  drying,  and  prevented  by  slow  drying,  was  practi- 
cally a confirmation  of  Mr.  Pritchard’s  position.  But  the 
dernier  mot  on  this  subject  of  reticulation  has  not  been 
spoken.  From  the  various  examples  which  have  come 
under  our  attention,  we  fear  that  all  the  forms  of  reticu- 
lation and  all  its  causes  are  not  covered  by  these  explana- 
tions. In  the  experience  cf  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  producing 
his  reliefs  with  bichromated  gelatine,  the  addition  of 
some  kinds  of  pigment  produces  a granulated  reticulation. 
In  the  early  experience  oftheold  photo-engravers — amongst 
whom  we  may  name  Paul  Pretsch,  Dallas,  and  others,  whose 
effort  it  was  to  get  their  exposed  film  of  bichromated  gela- 
tine to  dry  with  a reticulated  grain  ah  a matter  of  much 
importance  in  their  process— one  difficulty  was  that  this 
reticulation  always  appeared  with  some  samples  of  gelatine 
and  not  with  others.  The  Autotype  Company,  as  manu- 
facturers of  the  patent  tissue,  have  doubtless  given,  as  it 
has  been  their  interest  to  do,  careful  attention  to  the 
matter.  But  it  cannot  be  undesirable,  not  the  less,  that 
experimentalists  adopt  Captain  Abney’s  advice,  and  in 
their  experiments  try  the  effect  of  differently-prepared 
tissues.  In  some  experiments,  limited  by  our  journalistic 
engagements,  which  we  tried  some  time  ago,  we  fouud 
the  thickness  of  the  film  of  gelatine  an  important  factor 
in  the  matter,  a thick  film,  requiring  long  hanging  before 
it  was  dry,  always  reticulating ; whilst  a thin  film,  which 
rapidly  dried,  was  almost  invariably  free  from  this  defect. 
Impure  air,  long  keeping  of  the  sensitive  tissue,  its 
momentary  exposure  to  light  ; indeed,  any  cause  which 
produced  a thin,  insoluble  film  on  the  surface  of  the  tissue, 
incapable  of  expanding  when  the  gelatine  underneath  it 
expands  on  immersion  in  the  water — all  these  things  tend, 
in  our  experience,  to  produce  reticulation.*  Other  causes 
and  cures  have  been  recently  suggested  in  our  pages,  which 
we  cannot  discuss  now. 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  remark  that  other  and  more 
technical  discussions  on  carbon  are  desirable,  and  would 
doubtless  prove  instructive  to  many  anxious  to  learn. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  EDINBURGH  EXHIBITION. 
Notwithstanding  the  controversy  evoked  by  the  deter- 
mination to  give  medals  at  their  exhibition  on  its  first 
announcement,  it  is  probable,  we  think,  that  the  issue 
will  give  general  satisfaction.  In  the  award  of  such  a 

• Since  this  article  was  in  type  we  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Spencer 
on  this  subject,  which  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  views  we  have 
expressed.— Ed. 1 
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large  number  of  prizes,  after  the  wearying  examination  of 
such  a large  collection  of  competing  pictures,  it  would  be 
strange  if  some  of  the  decisions  were  not  open  to 
challenge.  There  will  be  inevitably  many  disappointed 
competitors,  who  lose  no  houour,  however,  by  failure,  and 
whose  work  is  of  the  highest  order ; but  there  will  be 
none,  we  hope,  who  will  challenge  the  decisions  of  the 
jury  as  either  incapable  or  partial  in  their  judgment.  The 
gentlemen  forming  the  jury  of  award  appear  to  have  been 
selected  on  the  same  principle  as  those  composing  the 
jury  in  the  Crawskay  awards.  In  that  jury  was  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy,  a professional  photographer, 
an  amateur  photographer,  a photographic  journalist,  and 
the  secretary  and  president  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
thus  securing  various  forms  of  cultivated  judgment.  The 
Edinburgh  jury  consists  of  two  artists,  two  professional 
photographers  and  an  amateur  photographer  Sir  Daniel 
Macnee,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
Norman  Macbeth,  an  Associate  of  the  same  Academy. 
The  photographers  consist  of  well-known  meu.  Mr. 
Rodgers,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  photo- 
graphic portraitists,  and  old  photographers  remember 
that,  so  long  as  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Rodgers’  portraits 
were  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  profession  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  is  also  well  known 
to  all  photographers  for  the  excellence  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Lessels,  an  architect  and  amateur  photographer,  is  president 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Technical  know- 
ledge, artistic  judgment,  and  high  standing  were  thus  com- 
bined in  the  jury.  Some  of  the  awards  and  some  of  the 
omissions  will  doubtless  create  surprise — indeed,  have  done 
so  already  ; but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
bulk  of  the  medals  are  fairly  earned,  and  will  give  general 
satisfaction.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  judges, 
which  we  print  on  another  page,  that  the  gold  medal  is 
awarded  to  a foreigner,  M.  Kareline,  a Russian  artist, 
obtaining  it  for  portraiture.  As  this  medal  is  awarded 
for  “ the  picture  which  possesses  the  highest  degree  of 
merit,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject,”  the  award  is  a high 
honour,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
fact  that  at  the  American  International  Exhibition  six 
medals  were  awarded  to  the  only  six  Russian  photographers 
who  contributed  to  the  exhibition.  The  medal  for  the 
best  enamel  was  also  awarded  to  a Continental  artist.  We 
may,  in  connection  with  this  award,  express  a feeling  of 
regret  that  some  of  the  most  able  photographic  ceramists 
in  this  country  failed  to  contribute.  The  awards,  gene- 
rally, are  well  distributed  amongst  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men, and  we  may  mention  that  it  should  be  remembered, 
in  connection  with  the  awards,  that  a large  number  of 
fine  pictures  were  exhibited  which  were  marked  “not  for 
competitou.” 


(fettiral  Itota. 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  SOME  MYSTERIES  OF 
NATURE  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  SCIENCE. 
By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson.  (Loudon : Sampson  Low  and 
Co.,  1876.) 

This  is  a new  and  interesting  work  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  who  has 
been  long  familiar  to  our  readers  as  English  correspon- 
dent of  the  Motiiteur  de  la  Photoqrapliie.  It  consists  of 
fourteen  letters,  which  treat  of  the  following  subjects  : — 
The  Ignis  fatuns,  or  Will-o’-the-Wisp  ; Electric  Fogs  ; the 
Chemistry  of  the  Ocean  ; the  Science  of  Sleep,  Somnam- 
bulism, and  Auajsthesia;  the  Marvels  of  Electricity  applied ; 
Plant  Motion  ; Firestones;  Observations  and  Experiments 
connected  with  Atmospheric  Electricity  ; Lightning  Prints; 
Earthquakes;  Luminous  Animals  ; Aerolites;  Life  on  the 
Earth  ; and  Inhabited  Planets. 

Though  written  Id  a familiar  style,  these  letters  contain 


miny  original  observations  and  carefully  historical  details, 
-o  that  the  work  will  prove,  we  doubt  uot,  as  acceptable  to 
he  student  and  man  of  science  as  to  the  general  public. 
It  contains  some  very  curious  pages  on  certain  luminous 
phenomena,  and  a complete  account  of  the  rise  and  deve- 
lopment of  electrical  observ  ations.  As  it  is  sure  to  be 
widely  read,  we  need  uot  do  more  than  allude  to  it  here. 


SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON: 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Captain  Abney,  RE.,  F.lt.S. 

(Loudon  : Macmillan  and  Co.) 

There  is  probably  no  other  book  in  existence  in  which  the 
reader  would  obtain  an  account  so  brief,  so  lucid,  and  so 
comprehensive  of  the  history  and  technics  of  photography 
as  we  find  in  the  two  lectures  delivered  by  Captain  Abney 
at  South  Kensington.  Within  a space  of  thirty-two  pages 
every  event  aud  every  detail  of  importance  of  the  early 
history  and  progress  of  photography,  including  its  latest 
phases,  is  given,  forming  a compendium  as  interesting  to 
the  general  reader  as  to  the  photographer. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  ALMANAC,  1877.  (D.  H. 

Cussons,  Southport.) 

Mr.  Cussons  again  issues  his  useful  little  pocket  almanac 
for  photographers.  Besides  a calendar,  &c.,  it  contains  two 
Woodburytype  prints,  illustrating  some  admirable  acces- 
sories for  the  studio. 

♦ 

Carnap  ouiHtui. 

VARNISHING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Dear  Sir. — Your  reply  to  ‘‘  R.  G..”  in  this  day’s  Photo- 
graphic News,  might  mislead  him  or  her,  and  many  others. 
In  my  Own  experience  I find  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
varnish  collodion  transparencies,  if  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a window  in  London,  at  least.  Believing  at  one  time 
as  you  evidently  do  now,  I fitted  some  transparencies  un- 
varnished into  a window  about  three  years  ago  ; all  those 
that  I varnished  are  as  perfect  as  they  were  at  first,  while 
the  unvarnished  ones  have  sulphuretted,  and  gone  all  round 
the  edges,  much  as  a Daguerreotype  oxidizes  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  ; but  they  are  not  cleauable  like  Daguer- 
reotypes.— Yours  truly,  J.  Werge. 

11a,  Berners  Street , January  5th. 

[Unless  the  transparency  be  sealed  up  perfectly  between 
the  glasses,  it  will  doubtless  quickiy  suffer  in  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  large  towns.  It  will,  probably,  be  wise  to 
be  guided  by  Mr.  Werge’s  experience,  and  varnish  either 
with  a cold  “ crystal  ” varnish  or  spirit  varnish. — Ed.] 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 

“ That  place  that  does 
Contain  my  books,  the  best  companions,  is 
To  me  a glorious  court,  where  hourly  I 
Converse  with  the  old  sages  and  philosophers  ; 

And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I confer 

With  king*  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels: 

Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got, 

Unto  a strict  account  ; and  in  my  fancy 
Deface  their  ill-placed  statues.  Can  I then 
Part  with  sucn  constant  pleasures  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities  ? ” 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  issue  the  article  on  “ Micro- 
Photography  for  General  Use  ” strikes  me  as  being  very 
Utopiau,  and  its  scheme  quite  as  impossible  now  as  it  was 
seventeen  years  ago.  In  an  extreme  case  like  the  siege  of 
Paris  I grant  it  may  be — indeed,  has  been — turned  to  ac- 
count ; but  can  you  imagine  a student  or  literary  man 
seeking  his  knowledge  from  a series  of  tiny  rolls  with  a 
microscope  ? 

Some  ancient  rolls  are  still  shown,  I believe,  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  at  Hebron,  but  this  mode  of  keeping 
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manuscripts  was  discarded  about  the  year  one,  that  is  to 
say,  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago.  They  were  usually 
written  on  parchment,  with  the  columns  of  reading  per- 
pendicular to  the  length  of  the  roll.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
and,  before  them,  the  Egyptians,  had  the  same  method,  the 
latter  people  using  papyrus  on  which  to  inscribe  their  cha- 
racters ; so  that  these  rolls  were  in  fashion  when  the 
pyramids  were  building.  Fancy  an  encyclopaedia,  or  other 
large  work  of  reference  (and  these  are  specially  named  in 
the  article  I am  criticising),  being  put  into  a roll  or  scroll, 
and  you  wish  to  consult  an  article  under  the  letter  A,  when 
you  find  the  preceding  reference,  made  one  minute  before, 
perhaps,  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet!  What  an 
unwinding  and  winding  up  there  would  be  ! The  author 
says,  “ Micro-photography  will  not,  of  course,  supersede 
ordinary  printing."  I should  think  not.  Who  would  like 
to  read  a micro-photographic  reproduction  of  any  author’s 
original  mauuscript  ? Then,  as  to  the  very  small  cost  of 
these  tiny  tomes,  or  volumes  rather : if  a rare  and  valuable 
work  is  to  be  photographed,  two  copies  of  such  work  must 
be  pulled  to  pieces  for  copying  purposes  (for  you  cannot 
copy  both  sides  of  a leaf  at  once,  and  the  pages  must  run 
consecutively  in  the  roll),  and  probably  they  would  have 
to  be  bleached  and  rotted  to  make  them  available  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  Who,  I ask,  would  trust  his  precious 
folios,  quartos,  or  duodecimos,  to  undergo  such  usage? 
No  doubt  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  studious  man 
to  be  able  to  carry  about  with  him  a complete  library  in 
his  travelling-bag, 

i “ The  assembled  souh  of  all  that  men  hold  wise ! ” 

(though  it  might  be  difficult  to  enjoy  in  a railway  carriage) 
and  to  get  his  Times  roll  with  the  other  rolls  at  breakfast. 
But,  joking  apart,  I am  quite  of  the  proposer’s  own  opinion 
where,  in  his  curious  last  paragraph,  he  says,  “ there  are 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject and  it  will  be  a long,  long  time  before  book-worms 
are  seen  coveting  and  bidding  against  each  other  for  a tall 
copy  (say  two  inches)  of  an  early  black-letter  book  “ era- 
prynted  ” by  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Tottell,  or  some 
other  old  typographer,  and  done  in  micro-photography 
and  rolled  round  two  sticks ! — 1 am,  dear  sir,  yours  very 
truly,  Riciiard  Keene. 

Derby,  January  Oth. 


FILTERING  PAPERS. 

Sir, — As  you  surmise,  the  filtering  papers  introduced 
at  Paris,  and  referred  to  in  your  last  issue,  are  not  new. 
Many  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Letheby  taught  his  practical 
chemistry  class  the  same  way  of  making  them. — Yours 
faithfully,  A.  A.  MaNTEI.l,  M.D. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

Sir,  — “A  Carbon  Experimentalist”  has  replied  to 
my  letter.  He  asked  for  information,  and  he  received  more 
than  he  asked  for.  Still  he  is  not  happy,  for  he  abuses  me. 
The  writer  had  asked  for  information  as  to  the  size  and 
number  of  tanks  and  dishes  that  were  necessary  for  carbon 
printing  in  a small  commercial  business.  I replied  that 
there  is  no  common  agreement  among  carbon  printers  on 
this  subject.  The  knowledge  how  to  work  the  process  sug- 
gests to  each  one  how  he  can  best  carry  it  out  to  suit  his 
own  wants.  I said,  further,  that  the  mere  inquiry  for  this 
knowledge  showed  that  the  writer  wanted  something  of  far 
more  importance — the  knowledge  of  how  to  prrfitably  use 
the  tanks  and  dishes.  I recommended  the  writer  to  get 
such  Bolid  information,  which  obtained,  the  rest  would 
follow  as  a matter  of  course.  I therefore  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  not  fritter  away  his  time  by  writing 
anonymous  letters,  but  go  to  head-quarters,  pay  an 
honest  fee  for  the  instruction,  see  the  work  done,  and  go 
and  do  it  himself. 

For  giving  this  advice,  which  I still  feel  to  be  the  very 
best  that  could  be  given,  I am  abused  and  called  a “ tout” 


for  the  Autotype  Company,  and  the  Company  are  called 
upon  to  repudiate  this  advice.  I referred  to  “ head- 
quarters,” because  I know  no  other  means  by  which  this 
valuable  information  can  be  so  satisfactorily  obtained  ; 
and  I recommended  that  an  “honest  fee”  should  be  paid, 
because  I thought  that  no  reasonable  man  would  expect 
to  receive  practical  instruction  without  giving  an  equi- 
valent. This  correspondent  is  also  annoyed  that  I allude 
to  him  as  being  “ anonymous.”  When  a gentleman 
makes  a request  and  signs  his  name,  as  Mr.  Robinson  did 
recently,  the  communication  is  regarded  in  quite  a different 
light  to  that  of  an  anonymous  correspondent.  But  Ihc 
real  offence  that  I seem  to  have  given  to  “ A Carbon 
Experimentalist”  is  in  recommending  him  to  pay  “an 
honest  fee,”  for  he  alludes  to  it  several  times  in  his  letter. 
Is  a “ Carbon  Experimentalist  ” one  of  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  information,  which,  as  a business  man,  he  will 
hope  to  turn  into  money,  and  yet  objects  to  pay  “ an 
honest  fee”  for  it  ? And  does  he,  by  concealing  his  name, 
wish  to  get  it,  not  only  on  the  cheap,  but  also  on  the  sly, 
so  that  he  may  possibly  use  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  man 
who  gave  it?  A Successful  Worker. 

THE  DISCUSSION  ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  discussion  upon 
“ Carbon  Printing  ” at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  there  are  one  or  two  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  “ reticulation  ’’  of  the  tissue,  which  I 
should  like  to  offer. 

It  was  shown  by  more  than  one  speaker  how  the  effect 
of  reticulation  could  be  produced,  but  little  was  said  ex- 
planatory of  the  cause  of  it.  The  subject  is,  perhaps,  not 
yet  fully  understood,  but  the  observations  of  M.  Placet 
may  throw  some  light  upon  it  indirectly.  He  noted  that 
when  a film  or  sheet  of  gelatine  is  immersed  in  a solution 
which  has  a tendency  to  dissolve  it,  and  afterwards  into  a 
second  solution  having  a tanning  or  contracting  property, 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a “ grain,”  caused  by 
| the  contraction  it  has  undergone.  He  notes  that  the 
| characteristics  of  the  grain,  as  to  thickness,  form,  and 
depth,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  or 
other  organic  substance,  and  the  liquid  employed.  Upon 
his  observations  he  based  a process  of  engraving  by  pho- 
tography, for  which  he  took  out  a patent  in  1874. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  when  a streaky  tissue  is 
immersed  in  a solution  of  bichromate,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  or  when  the  gelatine  employed  has  been  in  a 
somewhat  too  soluble  condition,  the  action  of  heated  air 
(which  always  has  a tendency  to  produce  insolubility  in 
bichromated  gelatine,  whether  mixed  with  pigment  or  not) 
will,  by  inducing  an  insolubility  of  the  surface  produce 
the  “ contraction  ” referred  to  by  M.  Placet,  and  which  is 
virtually  the  “ reticuhation  ” so  annoy iug  to  the  carbon 
printer. 

Rapid  drying  was  noted  as  one  of  the  means  of  producing 
this  effect,  and  if  this  refers  to  drying  by  heat,  I fully 
agree  with  the  statement  ; but  I have  met  with  many 
tissues  very  rapidly  dried  by  m eans  of  cool,  dry  air,  which 
have  shown  no  tendency  to  exhibit  this  phenomenon. — 
Very  faithfully  yours,  John  A.  SPENCER. 

9,  Gratton  lload,  West  Kensington,  Jan.  10th. 


Dmctinngs  of 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  instant,  in  the  Water  Colour  Gallery,  Pall 
Mall,  Sir.  J.  Glaisher,  F.It.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a 
previous  metting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  next 
meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  the  president,  one  vice- 
president,  the  treasurer,  and  six  members  of  council  would  retire 
from  office.  Members  might  nominate  candidates,  and  the 
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balloting  papers  would  duly  reach  every  member.  The  retiring 
members  of  council  were  Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  Major  Malcolm, 
Mr.  Stillman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Bird,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  then  briefly  opened  the  discussion  on  carbon 
printing.  He  referred  to  the  prevalent  instability  of  silver  prints, 
and  to  the  fact  {that  this  instability,  instead  of  becoming  rarer, 
seemed  to  be  more  prevalent.  Carbon  printing,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  steadily  been  progressing,  and,  thanks  to  the  method  of  j 
working  introduced  by  M.  Lambert,  was  now  a practical  and 
possible  process  for  the  photographic  portraitist  to  undertake.  | 
In  witness  of  this  position,  he  showed  a large  number  of  choice  ' 
prints  taken  at  random  out  of  the  regular  produce  of  one  gentle- 
man who  worked  it  regularly,  Mr.  .Sachs,  of  Halifax.  He  also  ; 
showed  some  transparencies  produced  by  himself  in  carbon  for 
producing  enlarged  negatives. 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  exhibited  a number  of  large  carbon 
prints  produced  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  He  said  they 
had  been  working  the  carbon  process  pure  and  simple  for  about 
seven  years  at  Woolwich,  and  during  that  time  they  had  pro- 
duced not  less  than  a hundred  thous  ind  prints,  of  the  character 
of  those  before  the  meeting.  The  method  they  used  was  that 
introduced  by  Swan  and  Johnson,  and  they  had  not  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  recent  modifications  cf  M.  Lambert.  Mr. 
Pritchard  then  read  a paperon  Reticulation  :n  Carbon  Prints,  in 
which  he  attributed  the  tendency  to  reticulation  to  excessive 
desiccation  of  the  tissue. 

The  Chairman  read  a note  from  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  (Col.  W ortley  was  laid  up  with  a broken 
rib  and  other  injuries  incurred  in  the  late  Arlsey  collision).  He 
stated  that  he  had  worked  the  Lambertype  process  for  some  time 
with  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  had  been  an  ardent  worker  of  the  carbon 
process  for  about  ten  years,  but  it  bad  only  been  comparatively 
recently  that  he  had  been  able  to  work  to  his  complete  satisfaction, 
so  as  to  adopt  it  as  a substitute  for  silver  printing.  The  condi- 
tion he  had  always  laid  down  for  himself  was  that  the  process, 
besides  being  practical,  should,  in  all  respects,  produce  pictures 
equal  to  those  produced  by  silver.  However  permanent,  if  it  had 
not  been  beautiful,  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  it.  In  th  s 
respect  it  must,  at  least,  reach  the  level  of  silver,  or  he  would  not 
recognise  it  as  a legitimate  substitute.  The  process  had  reached 
that  stage.  It  had  become  practical,  and  the  results  were 
beautiful,  and  he  had  Deen  one  of  the  first  to  embark  in  its  constant 
working.  In  his  estimation  M.  Lambert  was  unquestionably  the 
introducer  ot  carbon  printing  into  practical  use  in  this  country. 
When  he  saw  this  clever  manipulator  he  was  charmed  by  his 
working,  and  by  his  success  when  working  under  all  kinds  of 
difficulties.  He  was  working  from  home,  with  other  people’s 
negatives,  under  all  kinds  of  unfamilar  conditions,  and  yet  he 
succeeded  perfectly.  Well,  he  adopted  the  process,  and  he  gave  up 
silver  entirely,  working  only  carbon.  This  went  on  for  twelve 
months.  Then  there  came  some  troubles  into  which  he  need  not 
enter  — but  the  hot  weather  was  one  of  them  — and  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  resume  silver.  Well,  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  disgusted  him  with  silver,  it 
was  the  return  to  its  use ; and  he  felt  satisfied  that  only  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  experience  in  working  carbon  was  neces- 
sary to  banish  silver  altogether.  But  patience  and  perseverance 
there  must  be  to  overcome,  not  the  difficulties  of  carbon  printing, 
but  its  special  peculiarities.  One  of  the  Editors  had  lecently 
pertinently  remarked  that  many  photographers  seemed  to  think 
that  the  mere  fact  of  being  photographers  gave  them  some  special 
qualification  for  practising  carbon  printing  without  learning  it  as 
a new  business.  Many  of  them  had  without  a doubt  acted  in 
this  spirit,  and  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  process  must 
be  wrong  if  they  could  not  work  it  successfully  at  once.  The 
truth  was  that  previous  knowledge  in  photography  practically 
went  for  nothing.  Some  of  those  present  were  in  their  third 
apprenticeship  in  photography.  In  the  early  days  of  some 
present,  the  Daguerreotype  process  alone  prevailed  for  portraiture. 
Then  came  collodion,  and  it  was  found  that  a very  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Daguerreotype  process  was  very  little  help  to 
practising  the  collodion  process.  Indeed  it  often  happened  that 
the  men  not  hampered  by  previous  experience  and  traditions  of 
another  process  succeeded  best  with  the  new  process.  So  it  was 
with  old  photographers  and  the  carbon  process.  They  were  apt 
to  regard  tissue  as  a kind  of  inferior  albumenized  paper,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  manner  similar  ; and  it  had  not  received  that  atten- 
tion which  it  required,  and  which  it  demanded  as  a condition  of 
uccess.  He  wished  earnestly  to  impress  upon  all  work  Dg  in 


this  direction — and  lie  urged  it  for  consolation  as  much  as  for 
guidance— that  the  common  charge  of  “ bad  tissue  ” was  a huge 
mistake,  and.  properly  interpreted,  meant  simply  want  of  experi- 
ence and  bad  manipulation.  Let  them  constantly  bear  in  mind, 
when  talking  of  difficulties,  that  the  chief  difficulties  were  want  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  experience-  Twelve  months  ago  he 
believed  that  carbon  wanted  humouring,  and  that  special  nega- 
tives were  necessary.  Now  he  was  convinced  that  carbon  would 
produce  from  any  negative  a finer  picture  in  every  respect  thau 
t ie  best  silver  print  from  the  same  negative.  This  was  the  result 
of  his  experience  and  observation  ; this  being  so,  he  felt  that  the 
public  had  a right  to  expect  that  photographers  would  furnish 
them  with  permanent  pictures. 

Captain  Abney,  as  a carbon  worker  for  seven  years  past,  felt 
that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  was  not  knowing  the  materials 
he  was  working  with.  He  did  not  know  how  the  tissue  was 
made,  nor  what  it  was  made  of ; and  he  felt  that  in  working  out  a 
novel  process  such  a knowledge  was  desirable.  He  would  re- 
I commend  experimentalists  to  prepare  materials  for  themselves,  and 
by  different  kinds  of  tissue  so  made  they  would  gradually  acquire 
some  real  notion  of  the  carbon  process  and  its  requirements. 

Mr.  F.  Bedford  asked  if  the  gloss  he  saw  on  the  various 
specimens  was  a necessity,  or  an  attempt  to  imitate  albumenized 
paper.  He  thought  it  was  in  bad  taste,  as  a fine  matt  surface  was 
more  artistic,  especially  in  large  work.  The  glaze  was  admissible, 
he  thought,  in  small  work. 

Mr.  Pritchard  explained  that  it  was  not  necessary  ; but  that 
his  men  thought  it  the  right  thing,  and  they  used  thoir  zinc  plates 
highly  polished. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  carbon  printing  admitted  of  every  surface, 
from  perfectly  matt  to  the  highest  glaze.  Popular  taste  at  pre- 
sent went  in  for  the  glaze. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  mentioned  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
and  others  in  treating  silver  prints  with  collodion,  and  pointed 
out  that  such  prints,  so  treated,  showed  no  sizn  of  change. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  small  pictures  required  finer  finish 
than  large  ones,  and  the  practice  of  enamelling  the  surface  gave 
small  pictures  the  effect  of  finish.  Theie  was  one  point,  ho 
thought,  important  to  notice.  Modern  carbon  prints  frequently 
looked  heavy  and  dull  in  the  shadows,  whilst  many  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  early  priuts  were  free  from  that  fault.  He  thought  this 
was  due  to  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  tone  of  silver  prints,  which 
leudered  necessary  the  use  of  a large  proportion  of  transparent 
pigment.  A smaller  proportion  of  an  opaque  pigment  would 
give,  he  thought,  a better  effect,  as  giving  a surface  more  per- 
fectly reflecting  back  the  light.  He  based  this  idea  upon  the 
reflecting  qualities  of  water-colour  drawings  and  Daguerreo- 
types. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  in  regard  to  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  take  Captain  Abney’s  advice,  and  make  their  own  tissue,  he 
could  promise  an  addition  to  their  troubles  they  little  dreamed 
of.  He  would  advise  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  purchase  in 
small  quantities,  and  test  carefully.  He  could  assure  them  that 
to  make  a good  tissue  required  an  amount  of  experience  not 
quickly  gained.  As  to  Mr.  Blanchard’s  suggestion,  he  would 
consider  it ; so  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  did  not  think  the 
result  would  be  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Blanchard's  idea.  In  the 
tissue  made  for  reproductions  of  engravings,  a small  quantity  of 
opaque  pigment  was  used,  but  no  additional  luminous  quality 
was  produced.  The  Company  was,  he  hoped,  progressive  in  all 
its  work,  and  they  were  constantly  striving  to  improve  their 
tissue.  Regarding  reticulation,  they  could  produce  or  prevent  it 
at  will  with  the  same  tissue.  It  was  a matter  quite  in  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  If  a sensitized  tissue  were  placed  in  a 
room  to  dry  at  a temperature  which  would  require  seven  or 
eight  hours  for  drying,  the  tissue  would  woik  without  reticu- 
lation. If  precisely  the  same  sensitive  tissue  were  placed 
where  it  would  dry  in  half  that  time  it  would  reticulate.  A piece 
of  tissue  sensitised,  then  divided  and  submitted  to  these  two  modes 
of  drying,  then  joined,  exposed  on  the  same  negative,  and  deve- 
loped together,  would  give,  in  one  half,  reticulation,  nnd  in  the 
other,  perfect  freedom  from  it.  He  then  referred  to  the  troubles 
of  silver  printing  during  many  y ears,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  carbon  print  ng  were  not  more  formidable 
than  those  attending  silver  printing  in  its  early  days. 

Captain  Abney  said  he  did  not  recommend  photographers  to 
make  their  own  tissue,  except  for  experimental  purposes.  He 
thought  the  remarks  Mr.  Sawyer  had  made  furnished  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  his  advice. 

The  Chairman  commented  on  the  interest  and  desirability  of 
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the  discussion,  adding  his  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  obtaining 
and  paying  for  lessons  from  experienced  men.  He  (after  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks)  announced  that  a paper  would  be  read 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  would  be  partially  devoted  to 
business,  partly  to  a paper  on  Photography  from  a Holiday- 
maker's Point  ot  View,  by  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard.  At  the 
March  meeting  the  Silver  Bath  and  its  Troubles  would  be 
discussed,  when  he  hoped  they  would  have  the  assistance  of  Col. 
Stuart  Wortloy  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Feb.  i 3th. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  President, 
Mr.  Lessels,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  general  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  Messrs.  James  K.  Brown,  John  Howie,  John  Houlden, 
George  Mason,  Thomas  R.  Rodger,  Jun.,  James  Anderson, 
Alexander  Dinnie,  M.  Macpherson,  George  Cheyne,  R.  Anderson, 
R.  Middle  mas,  J.  Geddes,  Fdwin  Smithells,  and  David  Gregg, 
were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Council  reported  that  they  had  considered  the  remit  made 
at  last  ordinary  meeting,  and  begged  to  recommend  that  a pre- 
sentation picture  be  given  to  the  members,  to  be  printed  by  one 
or  other  of  the  carbon  processes  from  a negative  to  be  selected 
from  the  pictures  at  present  on  Exhibition. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  select  one  pic- 
ture, and  that  the  selection  be  left  to  the  Council,  the  members 
of  which  were  requested  to  enter  the  name  and  catalogue  number 
in  a book  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  be  found  on  the  Super- 
indent’s table  in  the  galleries.  It  was  also  resolved  that  two 
other  pictures  be  selected  in  the  same  way,  and  supplied  to 
subscribers  at  such  prices  as  might  be  arranged  by  the  Exhibition 
Committee. 

Messrs.  Kemp  and  Co.  then  exhibited  an  improved  sciopticon, 
which  was  explained  by  Mr.  Bashford,  who  used  it  to  show  a 
number  of  very  fine  transparencies  of  physiological,  botanical, 
and  mechanical  subjects  sent  by  Herr  Ganz,  of  Brussels.  The 
improvement  claimed  for  the  sciopticon  in  question  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  dark  line  generally  present  on  the  disk  of  the  original 
instrument.  A number  of  very  beautiful  pictures  contributed 
by  Mr.  Pillans  were  then  distributed  by  lot,  and  after  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  3rd,  at  the  Museum,  Queen’s  Road,  Bristol, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  F.C.S.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
by  the  Secretary  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  handed  round  some  pocket  almanacs  sent  for 
the  members  by  Messrs.  Cussons  and  Co.,  of  Southport. 

Mr.  Daniel  proposed,  and  Lieut,  Lysaght  seconded,  Mr. 
Aldridge,  of  Bristol,  as  an  ordinary  member,  who  was  forth- 
with elected.  Messrs.  Webber,  Boyden,  and  Strachn,  were 
elected  members  of  council. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  II.  A.  H.  Daniel  to  read 
his  paper  on  “ Light, Exposure,  and  Development”  (seepage  16), 
after  which 

Lieut.  Lysaght  spoke  of  the  shutter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Daniel 
as  not  of  recent  introduction,  being  brought  out  by  Canon  Beechey 
some  few  years  since. 

The  Chairman  considered  it  far  more  advisable  to  get  the 
clouds  from  a separate  negative. 

Mr.  Brightman  spoke  of  a remark  of  Mr.  Daniel’s,  as  to  the 
discolouration  of  Canada  balsam  in  lenses  as  caused  by  light,  and 
rather  doubted  it,  and  which,  he  thought,  was  pretty  well  proved 
when  he  once  bought  an  old  lens  at  a second-hand  bookstall,  the 
cement  of  which  had  greatly  changed  colour,  but  the  rim  of  the 
cell  had  quite  covered  one  part  of  the  balsam,  which  was  quite  as 
much  discoloured  as  that  fully  exposed. 

Lieut.  Lysaght  upheld  Mr.  Daniel’s  assertion  relative  to  the 
discolouration  of  the  balsam  often  in  careless  eyes  condemning  a 
lens,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a friend  of  his  who  bought  for  very 
little  money  an  apparently  discoloured  lens,  when  it  turned  out 
to  be  only  the  cement  which  was  discoloured,  the  lens  being  a very 
fine  one. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  very  different  colours 
different  kinds  of  glass  would  turn. 


Mr.  Daniel  reverted  to  his  statement  relative  to  the  assistance 
to  development  that  pouring  the  developer  off  the  plate  for  a 
few  seconds  gave,  and  hoped  some  present  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  when  the  quantity  of  developer 
on  the  plate  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  simply  to  a thin  film,  the 
temperature  of  it  might  be  raised,  thereby  causing  the  result 
spoken  of,  although  quantity  did  not,  as  a rule,  affect  chemical 
action. 

Lieut.  Lysaght  asked  what  was  the  result  of  a mixture  of  loaf 
sugar  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  compound 
that  would  be  formed  thereby  ; certainly  nothing  perceptible. 

Mr.  Webber  enquired  the  object  of  adding  loaf  sugar  to  the 
nitrate  bath. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  he  found  a good  sized  lump  very  useful  in 
causing  the  plate  to  keep  moist  longer,  and  so  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  negatives. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  use  of  boracic  and  acetic 
acids  in  the  negative  bath,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Daniel 
for  his  paper,  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Webber,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  M Peligot, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  called  attention  to  the  process  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  of  printing  upon  fabrics  by  means  of 
aqueous  solutions,  a block  bsing  employed  for  the  purpose, 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  Lichtdruck  process ; the 
absorbent  portions,  and  not  the  non-absorbent  portions,  of  the 
gelatine  being,  however,  made  use  of  to  convey  the  impression. 

M.  Limousin  showed  a specimen  of  glaswolle,  a material  little 
known  iu  France,  and  which  was  employed  in  Germany  and 
Austria  particularly  for  the  filtration  of  liquids.  He  read 
a short  note  on  the  subject  (in  our  next). 

M.  Jules  Girard  gave  an  account  of  his  continued  research 
with  the  microscope,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
phenomenon  usually  termed  fogging. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  presented  the  Society,  in  the 
name  of  the  author,  with  a little  volume  entitled  “ Les  Couleurs 
Reproduites  en  Photographic.”  It  conveyed  a description  of 
the  process  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  that  gentleman  having 
collected  and  re-edited  the  papers  already  written  by  himself, 
and  issued  them  in  this  collective  form. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  jury  of 
awards  for  the  forthcoming  year ; the  gentlemen  chosen  being 
MM.  Andra,  Becquerel,  Cliardon,  Davanne,  Ferrier,  A.  Girard, 
and  Peligot. 

M.  Alfred  C'hardon  exhibited  some  prints  produced  by  a 
process  modified  by  himself. 

M.  Rousselon  showed  a photo-mectanical  print  produced  jn 
the  priuting  press,  which  was  stated  to  be  the  first  specimen 
of  its  kind,  namely,  a photograph  in  half  tones  Irom  nature 
pulled  from  a printing  press.  M.  Rousselon  believed  the  result 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  bad  it  been  produced 
by  a skilled  printer. 

M.  Rousselon  also  showed  some  specimens  of  photo-engrav- 
ing. 

M.  Klerjot,  representing  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  latter’s  process.  He  commenced  by 
exhibiting  three  cliche * secured  through  the  coloured  screens, 
and  then  showed  three  monochrome  prints  in  red,  yellow,  anil 
blue  obtained  therefrom.  The  yellow  and  blue  superposed 
yielded  the  greens  of  the  picture,  and  on  the  addition  of  red  the 
image  was  complete.  The  result  created  some  surprise  among 
the  members. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.1* 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  November  8th,  the 
President,  H.  J.  Newton,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Chapman  said  that  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  showed  him, 
during  the  week,  some  prints  which  he  had  recently  made,  and 
that  there  seemed  to  be  some  peculiarities  about  the  colour 
of  the  negative  which  appeared  to  give  a better  tone  to  the  paper 
prints  than  negatives  of  any  other  colour.  He  asked  him  if  he 
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did  not  think  a peculiar  opacity  of  lights  and  shades  in  the  film 
would  not  produce  the  same. 

Two  negatives  with  the  same  opacity  will  give  quite  different 
prints;  one  set  will  tone  easier  and  much  better  than  the  other. 
This  is  due  to  the  colour  of  the  negatives.  Now  the  question 
comes  up,  whether  the  colour  of  the  negative  affects  the  wave 
lengths  of  light  on  the  paper ; whether  these  going  through  a 
certain  colour,  changing  the  wave  length,  will  not  give  a more 
pleasing  tone  than  waves  of  another  length.  Thus  sepia  seemed 
to  communicate  a peculiarly  pleasing  character  to  the  picture. 
Now,  suppose  we  have  a blue  nagative,  all  the  light  passing 
through  that  is  blue  light ; and  whether  it  is  the  wave  length 
that  does  the  work  or  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  silver  salts  is 
a question,  ff  we  take  paper  and  print  it  under  red  glass  and 
then  under  ultramarine  blue,  the  wave  length  of  light  in  one  case 
is  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  other.  Does  this  difference 
produce  variation  in  the  silver  salt  sufficiently  to  affect  the  tone 
of  the  picture  ? 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  this  was  a pretty  close  calcula- 
tion, and  involved  a problem  most  difficult  to  solve.  The  paper 
is  under  the  negative  only  a short  time  ; but  under  orange  or 
red  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  paper  a long  time.  A sensitive 
paper  is  subject  to  other  influences  besides  the  actinic  light.  And 
it  is  a very  sharp  point  to  demonstrate  whether  it  is  the  length 
of  exposure  or  the  wave  length  which  causes  the  variation.  If  it 
passes  through  a sepia  negative,  the  action  is  comparatively 
slower.  Prints  taken  from  the  same  negatives  in  sunlight  and  in 
shade  often  have  a very  different  tone. 

Mr.  Chapman  inquired  whether  it  was  the  length  of  time  or 
the  wave  length  that  does  the  work  ? 

The  President  remarked  that  several  years  ago  he  experi* 
mented  considerably  with  colouring  negatives.  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  different  coloured  negatives 
made  prints  which  would  give  different  tones,  other  conditions 
being  equal.  He  used  aniline  colours  in  the  varnish  to  produce 
the  different  shades.  A deep  purple  varnish  was  the  one  which 
gave  the  most  pleasing  results,  and  it  was  adopted  at  that  time  by 
quite  a number  of  our  photographers. 

The  Secretary  a^ked  the  President  if  he  had  ever  given  them 
a formula  for  the  ground  glass  substitute? 

The  President  replied  that  there  was  one  similar  to  his,  pub- 
lished, he  thought,  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry.  Some 
one  saw  it  and  put  it  in  the  market  as  a secret  preparation.  The 
ingredients  are  benzole  and  ether,  with  either  gum  sandarac  or 
gum  dammar.  He  usually  used  gum  sandarac.  He  found  that 
a little  alcohol  would  make  it  work  finer ; with  it  you  can  grade 
it  to  any  degree  of  fineness  you  desire.  The  formula  which  he 
used  is : — 

Ether  4 ounces 

Benzole  2 ,, 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £ ounce 

The  gum  is  added  from  ten  to  twenty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  alcohol,  which 
would  give  a transparent  instead  of  a ground  glass  effect.  In 
using  this  preparation,  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  printing  by 
diffused  light. 

The  Secretary  asked  if  heat  was  used  in  applying  this 
preparation  ? 

The  President  replied,  no  ; it  dries  in  the  air  without  arti- 
ficial heat  and  verj  quickly.  He  had  frequently,  in  preparing  a 
negative  where  the  sky  was  thin,  used  what  is  called  in  the  trade 
opaque  on  this  surface  ; and  by  rubbing  off  portions  of  this  you 
can  make  clouds  to  suit  your  taste. 

Mr.  Chatman  said  that  much  was  said  of  the  durability 
of  carbon  prints.  Now,  do  not  our  albumen  prints  last  just  as 
long  as  we  want  them  ? What  is  the  use  of  having  something 
that  will  not  benefit  the  operator  or  his  customers  ? He  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  found  that 
as  fashion  changes  new  pictures  will  be  taken.  A change  of 
fashion  involves  a change  of  dress  ; and  people  are  anxious  to  see 
how  they  look  in  new  costumes,  and  hence  new  pictures  are 
desired.  If  all  the  pictures  that  Mr.  Kurtz  has  taken  of  wealthy 
people  were  preserved,  how  seldom  would  he  have  to  repeat  them ! 
The  old  negatives  would  not  suit  a new  style  of  head  gear.  The 
carbon  process  maybe  valuable  in  showing  the  growth  of  a child, 
and  in  that  case  the  first  picture  should  be  durable.  Every  photo- 
grapher who  does  a general  portrait  business  can  usually  judge 
whether  a person  wants  a dress  or  a face  taken.  That  class  of 
people  who  care  most  for  dress  do  not  care  for  a carbon  print. 
The  majority  of  silver  prints  will  last  as  long  as  needed ; histo- 


rical and  astronomical,  and  such  matters  as  reqnire  to  be  kept  on 
record,  would  give  way  to  the  carbon  process ; but  as  to  its 
introdRition  into  galleries,  he  did  net  think  the  photographer 
or  the  public  wanted  it.  Those  who  want  to  preserve  their  pic- 
tures are  but  few. 

Mr.  A.  Beckers  desired  some  pictures  copied  bv  the  carbon 
process,  and  he  was  told  they  would  be  more  expensive. 

The  President  said  it  was  evident  that  carbon  prints  would 
be  more  expensive  than  silver  ones.  From  a financial  point  of 
view,  the  photographer  does  not  look  with  favour  on  the  carbon 
process ; that,  at  least,  was  his  inference.  Whether,  however, 
it  would  be  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  photographers  in  the 
long  run  to  have  it  generally  understood  by  their  customers  that 
the  prints  they  furnished  them  would  become  worthless  in  a few 
months,  is  a question  which  could  be  easily  settled  without  dis- 
cussion. He  said  he  did  not  think  it  fully  settled  that  silver 
prints  could  not  be  made  as  durable  as  carbon  ones.  The  testi- 
mony of  some,  at  least,  in  Europe,  who  have  given  the  carbon 
process  considerable  attention,  is,  that  they  are  not  always  per- 
manent. Gelatine,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  carbon 
picture,  bears  no  comparison  to  carbon  for  durability.  If  the 
gelatine  should  decompose,  the  picture  of  which  it  was  a com- 
ponent would  suffer.  Ho  said  he  had  seen  silver  prints  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  old  that  had  undergone  no  perceptible  change  ; 
such  prints  were  not,  however,  on  albumen  paper.  More  care  is 
undoubtedly  required  to  preserve  the  whites  with  albumen  paper 
than  with  plain.  Card  mounts  not  unfrequently  contain  destruc- 
tive elements. 

Mr.  Weil  said  that  bronze  is  also  the  occasion  of  difficulty. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  he  was  convinced  that  atmo- 
spheric influences  had  much  to  do  in  producing  this  effect.  Some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  a friend  presented  to  him  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  stereoscopic  prints.  He  left  them 
ia  his  library  down  town,  wrapped  in  the  brown  paper  in  which 
they  came ; they  were  not  in  a particularly  dry  place.  But  last 
winter,  in  order  to  make  some  changes  in  his  room,  he  brought 
them  up  to  his  present  residence,  and  examined  them.  They 
were  as  brilliant  as  on  the  day  they  were  made ; he  was  surprised 
to  find  them  in  such  peifect  condition.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  he  had  looked  at  them,  and  found  that  now,  in  less  than  a 
year,  they  are  nearly  ruined,  while  during  eight  years  they  were 
not  in  the  least  affected.  In  the  room  in  which  they  were 
formerly  kept  were  hung  some  steel  saws,  and  they  were  com- 
pletely rusted.  He  kept  in  the  same  drawer  with  them  a print 
which  was  sent  to  him  about  nine  years  ago  to  illustrate  pano- 
ramic work.  This  was  kept  in  a pasteboard  case,  and  was  not 
affected  in  the  least. 

The  President  said,  there  are  some  kinds  of  atmospheres 
that  photographers  work  in  that  is  very  injurious  to  their  work. 
He  remembered  some  ten  years  ago  that  Mr.  Hallett,  in  the 
Bowery,  sent  for  him,  as  he  was  in  trouble.  He  said  that  all  of 
his  plates  came  out  of  the  bath  with  markings  in  the  line  of  the 
dip.  A new  bath  would  work  the  same,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  he  could  divine  the  cause.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
used  his  olfactory  sense  and  optics,  he  at  once  determined  what 
the  matter  was.  The  room  was  a large  one,  and  the  gas  was 
brought  from  the  farthest  end,  its  entire  length,  to  the  operating 
sink,  and  this  gas  was  carried  in  a rubber  tube.  The  rubber  was 
vulcanized,  and  the  sulphur  of  the  rubber  combined  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  gas.  The  air  was  full  of  it,  and  this  came 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  bath  and  formed  sulphuret  of 
silver  there,  which  made  the  markings.  He  advised  him  to  take 
th*  rubber  down  and  replace  it  with  iron  pipe,  which  he  did,  and 
no  further  trouble  was  found. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Salk  in  tfrf  ^tufcio. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  last  moot- 
ing of  this  Society,  a large  number  of  lantern  transparencies 
were  exhibited  by  the  lime  light.  The  pictures  were  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Brooks,  York,  Fornely,  and  other  members.  There 
was  a large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.— The 
Glasgow  Herald  has  the  following  on  the  Edinburgh  Exhibiion: — 
“Under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs  was  opeuod  towards  the  end  of  last  week  in 
the  National  Galleries,  Edinburgh.  An  exhibition  of  a similar 
description  was  held  in  Edinburgh  nearly  ten  year*  ago,  and 
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those  fortunate  enough  to  have  witnessed  the  pictures  on 
both  occasions  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  great  stride 
towards  perfection  in  the  art  of  photography  which  has  been 
made  within  the  decade.  As  indicating  the  widespread  interest 
which  such  an  exhibition  creates,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
photographers  resident  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  have  sent  specimens  of  their  art  to  Edinburgh  on  this 
occasion.  To  be  specific,  there  are  pictures  from  India,  America, 
the  Bermudas,  Germany,  Russia,  Hungary,  Holland,  France. 
Belgium.  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Man.  Wandering  through  the  north  and  south 
octagons  aud  the  rooms  included  in  the  National  Galleries,  one 
is  struck  with  the  large  number  of  exhibits— the  catalogue 
showing  the  number  to  be  1,135— the  variety  of  subjects  chosen, 
and  the  difference  in  the  style  adopted  by  home  and  foreign 
artists.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  the  pictures  from  countries 
where  the  atmosphere  is  clearer  and  drier  than  our  own  is  their 
sharply-defined  lines,  and  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  which 
they  present.  When  the  subject  treated  is  architecture  or 
sculpture,  such  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage, because  by  their  aid  people  who  have  not  and  cannot 
have  the  opportunities  of  seeing  the  originals,  by  looking  at  the 
photograph,  can  get  a fair  idea  of  the  building  or  the  statue  re- 
presented. The  Eastern  collection  includes  ancient  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  specimens  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  anti- 
quities, &c. ; while  contributions  from  artists  nearer  home 
Include  portraits,  studies  in  composition,  and  views  of  scenery 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  which  have  now  become 
familiar  to  the  tourist.  Whether  the  picture  be  a portrait,  a 
landscape,  or  compositiou.  the  highest  excellence  is  everywhere 
manifest.  Portraits  in  every  style,  from  the  carte-de-visite 
portrait  so  common  now-a-days  to  the  half-life  size  in  oil,  adorn 
the  walls,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  a photographer 
who  knows  how  to  use  the  material  and  improved  mechanism 
at  his  disposal  can  preserve  every  lineament  of  one's  features 
with  striking  fidelity  in  the  process  of  enlarging.  The  result 
is  equally  satisfactory  when  the  leafy  trees  of  “ bosky  dell,”  or 
the  serrated  rocks  of  a wild  glen  in  the  Highlands,  is  photo- 
graphed. In  short,  to  the  mere  onlooker,  the  exhibition  is  a 
most  pleasurable  one,  but  to  the  student  of  photography  it  is 
one  of  intense  interest,  because  not  only  has  he  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  what  has  been  and  what  is  in  photography,  but 
also  of  seeing  and  comparing  the  best  work  of  home  and  foreign 
artists.  We  understand  that  tho  exhibition  will  remain  open 
during  the  month  of  January.” 

Embezzlement. — A charge  of  embezzlement  by  a photo- 
grapher at  Hitchin,  which  we  noticed  a few  weeks  ago,  was 
heard  before  the  sessions  a few  days  ago,  when  the  prisoner, 
\V.  Allen,  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  hard  labour. 

Another  Suicide  with  Cyanide.  -Dr.  Hardwick  held  an 
inquest  a few  days  ago,  as  to  the  death  of  Alexander  George 
Lewinton,  aged  23,  a chemist’s  assistant.  It  appeared  that 
deceased  was  in  the  service  of  his  uncle,  a chemist,  in  Cleve- 
land Street.  On  Saturday,  between  nine  and  ton,  he  was  found 
dead  in  b>*d,  and  a breakfast  cup  which  had  contained  cyanide 
of  potassium  was  on  a table  close  to  the  bed.  Dr.  Nix,  Upper 
Marylebone  Street,  who  was  called  in,  said  the  death  took 
place  four  or  five  hours  previously.  In  the  right-hand  pocket 
of  deceased’s  coat  he  found  a bottle  containing  cyanido  of 
potassium,  which  had  been  tested.  The  case  was  adjourned 
for  further  evidence. 

Hot  Waterproof  Cement. — The  following  is  a valuable 
cement  which,  if  properly  applied,  will  bo  insoluble  even  in  boil- 
ing water  : — Gelatine,  five  parts  ; soluble  acid  chromate  of  lime, 
one  part.  Cover  the  broken  edges  with  this,  press  lightly 
together,  and  expose  to  tho  sunlight  :;ithe  effect  of  the  latter 
being  to  render  the  compound  insoluble. 


(E/urresflontents 


P.  S.  T. — A detailed  account  of  tho  gelatine  emulsion  process  would 
occupy  more  space  than  the  whole  devoted  to  answering  corres- 
pondents. You  will  find  many  articles  in  the  News  and  in  our 
Year-Books.  In  onr  Year-Book  just  issued  you  will  find 
an  article  by  Mr.  Kennett  giving  much  information  on  the 
subject.  If  you  wish  to  prepare  your  ow  ■**  ••\lsions,  see  articles 
in  the  News  of  March  10,  April  13,  J ur  ’d  October  13. 


W.  H.  Loosdon. — Tho  reaction  which  follows  tho  addition  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  nitrate  bath  is  a double  decomposition 
in  which  cyanide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  formed ; the 
latter,  being  soluble,  remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  cyanide  of 
silver  is  thrown  down  as  a white  precipitate.  When  a precipitate 
is  thrown  down,  other  matter  in  suspension,  and  sometimes  in 
slight  chemical  combination,  is  often  thrown  down  also.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  soluble  compound  of  an  injurious 
character  will  bo  formed  and  held  in  solution  in  the  l ath. 

H.  Mansfield. — We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  a copy  for  you;  but 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  one  we  can  lend.  If  we  obtain  a copy 
we  will  forward  it,  and  you  can  forward  us  the  amount  in  stamps. 

If  you  have  the  back  volumes  of  the  News,  you  will  find  the 
process  fully  described  in  our  Tenth  Volume,  August  2tth,  1866, 
when  it  was  communicatel  by  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  of  Marseilles, 
the  originator  of  the  process.  In  tho  Year-Book  of  1869  it  is 
well  described  by  M.  de  Constant,  who  worked  tho  process  admi- 
rably. Of  course  albumen  will  not  do  in  the  process,  and  equally 
of  course  tho  shellac  is  not  soluble  in  simple  water.  To  an  ounce 
of  water  add  10  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda,  8 grains  of  borax, 
and  30  grains  of  bleached  shellac.  The  mixture  is  simmered  in 
a pipkin  for  a couple  of  hours.  This  evaporates  the  solution, 
which  is  re-dissolved  in  another  ounce  of  water.  To  make  it 
more  sensitive,  3 grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  added ; 
but,  if  our  memory  serve  us,  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  use  this. 
Drawing-paper  is  immersed  for  half  a minute,  and  when  dry 
floated  on  a 60-grain  silver  bath.  We  have  prints  of  various  tones 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Taylor  ten  years  ago,  and  also  by  M.  do  Constant 
sent  eight  years  ago. 

X.  304  — The  photographs  of  Mr.  Bedford  are  to  be  obtained ; but 
we  cannot  tell  you  which  publisher,  as  yon  do  not  say  which 
series.  Probably  you  will  obtain  the  prints  or  the  information  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Bedford,  326,  Camden  Road,  London,  N.W.  Mr. 
Crawshay  does  not  publish  his  photographs. 

F.  Hudson. — Mr.  Terry’s  address  is,  webolieve,  3,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Lower  Broughton,  Manchester.  We  were  sorry  to  miss  your 
name . 

II.  K. — The  simplest  plan  for  trying  the  experiment  is  to  obtain  an 
aniline  violet  dye,  say  Hoffman's  purple.  This  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  can  easily  be  added  to  a spirit  varnish,  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  glass. 

J.  A.  B.  is  not,  we  presume,  a reader  of  tho  News,  or  he  would 
scarcely  ask  us  to  give  him  a “ process  to  prepare  a certain,  simple, 
and  rapid  dry  plate  of  good  keeping  qualities,  also  means  of 
developing  the  same.”  Probably  one-eighth  of  our  volume  just 
completed  has  been  devoted,  as  the  numbers  were  issued  from  week 
to  week,  to  'he  statement  and  discussion  of  such  processes  as  he 
desires.  Full  details  of  the  coffee  process,  about  which  he  en- 
quires, havo  been  given  in  the  same  volume.  That  process  he 
will  find  fully  detailed,  as  well  as  other  dry  processes  he  will  find 
in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography,  just  puolished  at  our 
office,  price  one  shilling.  As  a novice  the  coffee  process  will 
probably  suit  his  purpose  well. 

A Three  Years’  Subscriber  asks  “ if  wc  ever  heard  it  suggested 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  produce  models  as  perfect  as  pictures 
in  the  camera”?  Our  correspondent  is  scarcely  explicit  enough 
in  his  query.  What  does  he  mean  by  “ models  as  perfect  as  pic- 
tures”? An  ingenious  scheme  of  photo-sculpture  was  invented 
by  M.  Willeme  some  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  has  produced 
very  good  bas-reliefs  by  photography.  2.  You  will  find  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  News  and  Year-Book  the  announce- 
ments of  manufacturers  of  emulsions.  Whether  any  of  them 
prepare  the  especial  formula  you  require  we  are  uncertain. 
3.  The  cause  was  probably  want  of  experience.  Great  care  is  re- 
quired, as  the  plates  are  very  sensitive,  and  a little  carelessness  in 
exposing  them  to  the  light,  in  many  dark  rooms,  will  cause  fog. 
G.  W.  M. — We  have  no  information  on  the  subject.  We  do  not 
know  of  whom  tho  inventor  obtained  his  prisms.  We  should 
think  they  could  bo  produced  by  any  glass  cutter ; but  of  the 
price  we  know  nothing.  The  lower  price  you  mention  seems 
improbably  small,  and  the  other  immoderately  high. 

Fred  Summerton. — The  groups  you  forward  us  are  very  good. 
A little  more  neatness  and  precision  in  mounting  them  are  the 
chief  improvements  required. 

An  Old  Hand. — Many  thanks.  We  shall  use  some  of  the  copy 
shortly. 

A.  L.  T.  Haakman. — Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter  and 
stereographs  just  arrived.  More  in  our  next. 

Art  Periodicals. — A correspondent,  whose  letter  is  mislaid,  asks 
which  is  the  best  periodical  or  magazine  connected  with  art. 
There  is  no  technical  journal  of  an  artistic  kind  at  present  in 
existence.  There  is  the  Art  Journal , The  Portfolio,  and  other 
similar  journals  devoting  their  attention  to  subjects  connected 
with  art,  and  giving  illustrations  of  an  artistic  kind,  but  not 
specially  writing  on  points  connected  with  the  practice  of  any  of 
the  arts. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


January  19,  1877. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 

The  Camera  as  a Plaything— Th  Camera  as  a Scientific 
Instrument. 

The  Camera  as  a Plaything. — The  general  public,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  greatly  impressed  with  the  exigencies  of  photo- 
graphic manipulation.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  cover  a bit 
of  window  glass  with  some  collodion  stuff,  and  put  it  in  a sort 
of  bath,  and  then,  haring  slipped  the  thing  into  the  camera, 
you  pour  two  or  three  mixtures  over  it,  and  there  is  your 
hotograph  ; you  may  blacken  your  fingers  over  the  job, 
ut  that’s  all.  Most  people  have  this  idea  of  photography, 
and  many  a fond  parent  has  thought  fit  to  purchase  a set 
of  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  his  boy,  so  that  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  them  during  his  holidays.  And  the 
young  scamp  turns  out  so  clever  over  the  business  as  to 
confirm,  beyond  a doubt,  the  presumption  that  photo- 
graphy is  but  a bagatelle.  His  father  is  delighted  to  find 
he  was  quite  right  when  he  said  the  boy’s  fingers  would 
get  black  over  the  business,  and  the  lad  comes  time  after 
time  to  show  the  progress  he  has  made  with  hands  appa- 
rently that  havo  been  shelling  walnuts  for  a month.  He 
holds  up  a plate  upon  which  the  outline  of  some  figure  is 
dimly  pourtrayed,  and  points  joyously  to  where  the  eyes 
and  nose  of  his  victim  are  supposed  to  be.  And  so  he 
goes  on  until  mamma  one  day  suddenly  becomes  aware 
that  he  has  marked  his  shirts  somewhat  too  indelibly,  for 
the  stains  are  obstinate  against  all  attempts  of  soap  and 
water  to  remove  them  ; while  papa  finds  that  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  manufacture  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  under- 
taken amid  much  fuming  of  acid  with  some  of  the  family 
teaspoons.  Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  son  or  nephew 
abroad,  representing  some  business  firm  in  the  Colonies,  or 
holding  an  appointment  in  India,  who  hints  in  a letter 
home  that  he  would  be  grateful  for  the  present  of  a 
camera,  &c.  The  relation  in  England  at  once  burns  over 
with  generosity,  for  will  he  not  receive  some  charming 
photographs  in  return  ? Just  the  thing  of  all  others  that 
would  make  a useful  and  suitable  present.  Edwiu  shall 
have  what  he  wants  at  once ; and  off  goe3  the  kiudhearted 
man  to  purchase  what  is  required.  His  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  rather  cloudy : he  thinks  that  you  can  purchase  the 
whole  affair  complete  something  after  the  style  of  an 
American  washing  machine  ; you  have  some  apparatus  and 
things,  and  a few  bottles  of  chemicals,  and  a printed  list 
with  directions,  aud  the  affair  is  complete,  lie  does  not 
want  to  bother  about  buyiug  a lot  of  things  he  don’t  under- 
stand ; he  wants  a shopkeeper  to  tell  him  how  much 
is  wanted  for  the  lot.  Will  five  pounds  buy  tho  whole 
affair,  or  say  ten?  In  most  cases  the  old  gentleman 
is  easily  satisfied,  and  purchases  for  a round  sum 
a collection  of  articles,  the  value  of  which  he  knows  no 
more  than  an  octopus.  He  constantly  receives  pounds 
when  he  ought  to  have  obtained  ounces,  aud  in  return  for 
his  money  gets  whole  jars  full  of  kaolin  and  other  useful 
but  cheap  commodities,  while  his  allowance  of  silver  and  gold 
is  exceedingly  limited.  Stay,  he  is  not  to  be  done  altogether, 
for  he  asks  the  shopmau  knowingly  if  there  is  a bath 
among  all  the  requisites  he  ("the  dealer)  is  packing 
up,  for  the  old  gentleman  has  been  told  something  about 
this  particular  piece  of  apparatus  by  his  correspondent. 
The  latter,  to  show  his  perfect  familiarity  with  matters 
photographic,  has  wound  up  his  note  with  the  words  — 
“ I must  have  a bath,  for  it  enables  one  to  see  on  the 
spot,  without  returning  home,  whether  the  photograph 
is  a success  or  not.”  Of  course,  the  purchaser  is  informed 
that  a bath  forms  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  he  departs 
contented,  not  to  say  delighted,  at  his  bargain.  What 
Edwiu  does  with  the  apparatus  is  not  very  clear.  Possibly 
he  worries  himself  with  the  affair  for  a few  weeks,  aud 
then,  as  he  has  not  time  or  inclination  to  make  himself 


acquainted  with  the  art,  puts  the  heterogeneous  col- 
lection on  one  side ; or,  if  he  determines  on  taking  up 
photography  seriously,  he  will  soon  acquire  sufficient 
experience  to  tell  him  that  a more  trustworthy  fit-out, 
and  some  study  and  practice,  are  first  of  all  necessary 
before  he  can  succeed  to  his  satisfaction.  As  soon  as  he 
begins  to  regard  the  camera  no  longer  as  a plaything, 
there  is  some  hope  of  his  becoming  a tolerable  photo- 
grapher. 

The  Camera  as  a Scientific  Instrument. — Germany  has 
determined  to  build  a photo-astromonical  observatory  at 
Potsiam,  it  seems,  tc  form  part  of  the  Astrophysicalische 
Institute  there.  At  present  there  are  but  very  few  of 
these  observatories  in  Europe ; the  two  principal  ones  are 
that  at  Kew,  and  that  at  Montmatre  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Janssen.  The  sun  pictures  of  our  Kew  Observatory  have 
for  some  time  past  been  among  the  most  valuable  records 
in  existence  of  our  solar  body,  and  have  already  served 
many  scientific  ends.  M.  Janssen’s  observatory,  now  the 
rival  of  Kew,  has  been  erected  entirely  through  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  that  well-known  astronomer.  It 
consists  of  a few  wooden  buildings,  which  served  M. 
Janssen  and  his  colleagues  in  Japan  two  years  ago  for 
the  shelter  of  their  instruments  during  the  observation 
of  the  Transit  of  Venus.  The  structures  were  carried 
back  to  France,  and  M.  Janssen,  having  secured  the  pos- 
session of  them  from  the  French  Government,  proceeded 
to  erect  them  in  an  eligible  situation  north  of  Paris,  on 
les  Buttes  Montmatre,  a spot  that  has  acquired  a sad 
notoriety  as  the  place  of  execution  of  the  two  French 
generals,  Thomas  and  Clement,  by  the  Communists.  The 
Photo-astronomical  Observatory  at  Potsdam  is,  we  are 
told,  to  be  especially  fitted  up  for  securing  photographic 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  will  thus  con- 
stitute a third  official  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
There  are,  however,  many  private  observatories  in  this 
country,  where  much  good  work  is  done,  and  we  may 
refer  to  Mr.  Huggins’s  paper,  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  a short  time  back,  to  show  that  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  medium 
of  photography  is  a science  that  is  commanding 
considerable  attention  now-a-days.  But  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  rival  the 
fine  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York.  That 
gentleman’s  magnificent  moon  photographs,  for  instance, 
stand  altogether  unrivalled,  and  his  pictures  of  the  stars, 
the  Pleiades,  and  others,  are  among  the  most  successful 
results  secured  by  photo-astronomy.  Mr.  Rutherfurd  has, 
indeed,  made  quite  a study  of  photography  applied  to 
astronomical  observations,  and  has  investigated  the  subject 
of  collodions  and  developers  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
perfect  and  sensitive  plates  for  the  purpose.  Indeed, 
photo-astronomy  is  rapidly  becoming  a science  of  itself,  for 
as  the  sensitive  film  yields  a far  more  trustworthy  result 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  astronomers  are 
gradually  beginning  to  make  observations  whenever  pos- 
sible by  such  means.  M.  Janssen,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
wishes  to  see  photo-astronomical  observatories  established 
all  over  the  country,  and  urges  those  who  would  further 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  make  constant 
observations  of  them  by  means  of  the  camera.  Thus,  in 
respect  to  the  changes  that  are  observable  over  the  sun’s 
surface,  it  as  yet  unknown  whether  the  phenomena  that 
we  roughly  designate  as  “ spots  ” are  all  of  them  of  the 
same  character — that  is,  that  while  some  of  them  may  be, 
for  instance,  imperfections  in  the  photosphere,  others  of 
the  phenomena  may  be  due  to  bodies  passing  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun.  This  is  a point,  M.  Janssen  declares, 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  photo-astronomy, 
and  it  affords  us,  therefore,  a good  example  of  the  high 
value  of  the  camera  in  connection  with  the  Btudy  of  as- 
tronomy. There  cau  scarcely  be  a doubt,  indeed,  that 
photography  will,  in  a little  while,  be  the  recognised 
medium  for  recording  observations  made  in  this  science. 
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ON  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

It  was  next  proposed  to  ascertain  in  which  film  the  de- 
veloped image  was  really  situated — whether  in  tlte  exposed 
or  the  unexposed  film.  The  double  films,  which  had  been 
treated  as  described,  were  taken  from  the  glass  plate  by 
applying  a damped  piece  of  gelatinized  paper  to  the  surface ; 
and  after  detachment,  a similar  piece  of  paper  was  applied 
to  the  surface  which  had  been  next  the  glass  When  very 
nearly  dry,  the  two  pieces  of  paper  were  pulled  apart ; one 
film  was  found  attached  to  one,  and  the  other  to  the  other. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  this  operation,  and 
only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  was  properly 
manipulated,  through  our  not  being  always  able  to  hit  on 
the  exact  amount  of  desiccation. 

In  examining  these  films  differences  were  observable.  In 
some  cases  the  image  was  found  to  lie  almost  entirely  in  the 
exposed  film,  whilst  in  others  a strong  image  was  obtained 
in  the  unexposed  film.  The  difference  was  eventually 
found  to  depend  on  the  alkali  used  in  the  developer,  and  on 
the  porosity  of  the  collodion  in  which  the  emulsion  was 
formed.  When  ammonium  hydrate  was  employed  and  a 
porous  emulsion,  the  image  was  on  the  exposed  film  ; whilst, 
if  potassium  hydroxide  were  employed,  a vigorous  image 
was  in  the  top  unexposed  film.  This  can  be  explained 
through  the  solubility  of  silver  bromide  in  ammonium 
hydrate.  The  silver  bromide  would  be  first  dissolved  by 
the  ammonium,  and  then  during  the  course  of  reduction  be 
carried  down  to  the  reduced  silver  beneath  it.  Since  silver 
bromide  is  insoluble  in  potassium  hydroxide,  the  haloid 
would  be  reduced  in  situ. 

Having  determined  this  point,  it  was  next  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  if  the  photographic  image  impressed  by  light 
on  the  bottom  surface  caused  a sympathetic  action  in  the 
unexposed  emulsion  film.  Plates  were  prepared  as  before, 
one-half  being  coated  with  emulsion  after  exposure,  and 
put  aside  for  some  days.  The  films  were  then  separated  as 
described,  and  to  each  the  developer  was  applied  separately. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  image  was  obtained  on  the 
unexposed  film.  The  reason  of  an  image  (always  imperfect) 
being  obtained  in  some  cases  was  traced  to  the  adhesion  to 
it  of  the  thin  layer  of  albumen  with  which  the  exposed 
film  was  coated ; for  when  the  albumen  was  applied  after 
exposure,  no  image  was  developed. 

The  foregoing  experiments  clearly  show  that  the  photo- 
graphic image  has  no  power  of  transferring  itself,  or 
of  creating  a sympathetic  action  in  an  unexposed  film 
previous  to  development,  and  that,  therefore,  the  increase  of 
density  and  formation  of  a secondary  image  must  be  due  to 
other  action  thau  chemical. 

If  further  proof  be  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
expose  a dry  plate,  and  develop  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
after  drying  to  coat  it  with  an  emulsion,  and  develop  again. 
It  will  be  found  that  where  the  metallic  silver  of  the  first 
image  is  beneath  it,  there  the  top  film  develops  and  gives  a 
counterpart  of  it.  The  metal  exercises  an  attraction  for 
the  silver  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  from  the  bromide 
in  a similar  way  that  it  does  when  a silver  tree  is  built  up, 
or  when  a developed  image  is  intensified  by  the  application  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  nitrate.  There  seems  to  be  a 
further  action,  however,  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  silver  sub-bromide  is  more 
easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  than  is  the  bromide.  In 
these  last  experiments  I have  found  tbat^  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  starting  the  development  in  the  unexposed 
bromide  film  if  the  layer  of  albumen  be  too  thick,  but 
that,  when  once  started,  it  proceeds  more  rapidly.  This  can 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  attracting 
particles  of  silver  were  too  far  distant  from  the  emulsion 
film  to  exercise  their  attractive  power. 

But  it  seems,  from  other  experiments  which  are  still  in 
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(progress,  that  the  atom  of  reduced  silver  immediately  com- 
bines with  the  nearest  molecule  of  silver  bromide,  and  forms 
sub-bromide,  which  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  its 
two  atoms  of  silver  combine  with  two  other  molecules  of 
silver  bromide,  and  so  on,  the  image  being  gradually  built 
up  in  this  manner  Workers  accustomed  to  alkaline  de- 
velopment must  have  noticed  that  the  feeble  image  first 
formed  in  the  film  grows  in  intensity  rapidly  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  flags  : the  reason  of  this  is  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  above  re-action  to  take  place,  and  the 
subsequent  exhaustion  of  available  silver  bromide  which 
can  be  acted  upon. 

One  more  experiment  must  be  noted.  If  the  film  of 
albumen  or  gum,  &c.,  between  the  two  films  be  very  thick, 
a reversed  action  will  taka  place,  which  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  developing  agent  is 
exhausted  in  producing  the  image  on  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  under  film,  whilst  on  the  other  portions  the  silver 
bromide  most  readily  attackable  is  in  the  upper  film. 

t have  already  indicated  that  this  application  of  a film 
of  silver  bromide  after  exposure,  either  before  or  after 
development,  might  prove  useful  when  employing  plates 
which  only  yield  a thin  image  when  developed  in  the  usual 
manner : other  applications  will  suggest  themselves.  I 

have  also  previously  pointed  out*  that  intensity  may  be 
given  to  an  image  by  alkaline  development  if  a silver 
compound  soluble  in  the  alkali  be  gradually  added  to  the 
developer.  This  new  method,  however,  seems  the  pre- 
ferable one  to  adopt. 


LIGHT,  EXPOSURE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  H.  A.  H.  DANIEL,  f 

Exposure 

is  a branch  of  photography  most  important,  and  without 
correctness  in  which  all  our  attempts  at  good  pictures 
and  artistic  productions  are  useless.  I will  divide  thi3 
section  under  two  heads  : “ when  to  expose,”  and  “ how 
to  expose.” 

“ When  to  expose.”  In  taking  pictures  we  may  expose 
correctly,  but  unless  we  expose  at  the  right  time  we  are 
still  not  making  every  endeavour  to  obtain  first-class  pic- 
tures, and  unless  high-class  work  be  every  photographer’s 
end  in  view,  he  must  expect  to  see  many  pass  him  in  the 
rush  for  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  In  the  matter  of  views, 
the  time  for  exposure,  of  course,  depends  upon  existing 
circumstances. 

First  and  foremost,  one  of  the  matters  of  chief  impor- 
tance is  the  position  with  relation  to  the  view  in  which 
the  photographer  places  his  camera,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  selection  and  composition  of  the  subject.  You 
suddenly  come  upon  a pretty  bit  of  scenery,  either  near  or 
distant,  which  strikes  you  as  admirably  suitable  for  the 
camera.  You  have  only  then  to  look  at  it  from  some  diffe- 
rent points  of  view,  to  have  at  once  forcibly  demonstrated 
to  you  what  I mean.  There  is  not  one  single  object  to 
which  this  does  not  apply,  not  even  (we’ll  say)  a pig.  A full 
view  of  two  hams  and  a curly  tail  would  certainly  not  be 
the  most  becoming  that  could  be  selected ; there  is  a proper 
side  even  to  bacon.  How  often  do  we  see  a gentleman’s 
house  converted  into  rectangular  elevation  with  sundry 
excrescences,  instead  of  a range  of  buildings  with  lines 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  pretty  grounds  in  front  leading  one’s 
eye  by  easy  stages  to  it,  instead  of  a hard-looking  house, 
the  front  almost  flattening  one’s  nose  with  its  eagerness  to 
at  once  let  you  know  that  the  picture  was  taken  for  its 
sake.  A photograph  on  the  table,  which  a gentleman 
in  the  City  kindly  lent  me  this  afternoon,  was  taken  by  a 
professional  gentleman  in  Devonshire.  He  was  asked  to 
photograph  the  house  in  the  distance,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  railway.  You  will  notice  that  he  has  given  a 
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remarkably  fine  view  of  the  rails,  the  roof  of  the  intended 
principal  object  being  only  just  visible.  It  will  be  gene- 
rally conducive  to  artistic  effect  to  get  some  agree- 
able object  in  the  foreground,  such  as  a tree,  log  of 
timber,  rustic  seat,  and  different  other  objects  at  various 
distances,  all  of  which  will  impart  a far  greater  degree 
of  perspective  to  the  picture  than  it  would  otherwise  have. 
I also  consider  the  position  of  the  sun  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject of  great  importance.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but 
the  photographer  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
position  of  the  sun  that  will  produce  a good  picture.  It 
may  be  almost  invariably  accepted  that  the  sun  should  not 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  photographer,  that  is  to  say, 
with  its  rays  parallel  with  the  lens  and  camera.  In  land- 
scapes a side  light  is  as  a rule  to  be  chosen,  with  modifica- 
tions according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  a river, 
with  trees  on  both  sides,  the  chief  care  is  to  expose  when 
the  sun  is  in  such  a position  that  any  very  dark  patches  in 
the  foliage  do  not  exist,  or,  at  least,  not  inharmoniously  ; 
also,  that  the  shadows  from  the  trees  of  one  bank  of  the 
river  do  not  darken  the  foliage  of  the  other  bank  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  rob  it  of  its  pleasingly  clear  definition. 
Clear  definition  must  not  be  confounded  with  hard  effects  ; 
most  beautifully  soft  and  yet  clear  definition,  with  atmo- 
spheric effect,  may  and  should  be  obtained  without  any 
tendency  to  hardness.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  may  be 
taken  as  positive  that  foliage  is  better  rendered  without 
the  aid  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ; in  cases  where  water 
forms  part  of  the  picture  it  is  almost  always  so.  But  very 
often  very  fine  and  most  desirable  effects  may  be  produced 
by  dividing  the  exposure,  giving  one  part  while  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  another  with  diffused  light.  I exhibit  a pic- 
ture marked  No.  1,  which  was  exposed  in  the  manner  I 
have  stated.  We  generally  find  that  the  lighted  or  partly 
lighted  side  of  a landscape  is  taken,  and,  of  course,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  it  is  a most  suitable  proceeding ; 
but  there  are  sometimes  most  beautiful  exceptions  to  that 
mode  of  procedure.  A view  of  the  Dee,  in  North  Wales, 
No.  2 on  the  table,  you  will  notice  is  taken  with  the  shaded 
side  of  the  picture  towards  the  camera,  and  I think  you 
will  admit  that  the  effect  is  pleasing.  But  this,  like  many 
other  features  in  photography,  cannot  be  learnt  as  can  a 
process,  but  requires  a true  artistic  feeling  in  the  photo- 
grapher, strengthened  by  experience. 

And  now  I will  direct  a few  remarks  under  this  head  to 
portraiture.  The  time  at  which  to  expose  is  a point  quite 
as  important  in  portraiture  as  in  landscape  photography. 
Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  interest  of  the  plate 
the  exposure  should  be  commenced  as  soon  after  it  is  put 
in  the  dark  slide  as  possible,  but  there  are  also  other  mat- 
ters to  be  equally  well  considered.  I have  always  found 
that  it  is  a good  thing  to  allow  the  sitters  some  time  to  look 
at  specimens  and  stroll  about  the  studio  or  place  of  sitting, 
as  that  allows  time  for  their  nerves,  heart,  and  muscles  to 
get  more  composed  after  their  walk  or  ride.  Persons 
generally  indulge  on  their  way  in  such  thoughts  as,  How 
shall  I look?  ” “ I wonder  if  this  sitting  will  do?  ” “ Will 
my  friends  like  it?”  &c.,  &c.  Now,  by  giving  them  a 
number  of  interesting  photos,  to  examine  while  you  pre- 
pare, their  imaginations  and  temperaments  get  generally  a 
little  more  calmed,  and  the  chances  are  much  more  in  favour 
of  a good  picture. 

Should  a friend  be  with  the  sitter  I see  no  need  of  ex- 
cluding him  till  you  are  about  to  pose,  but  immediately 
upon  that,  without  any  exception,  I would  urge  that  do 
one  be  allowed  in  the  studio  but  the  sitter  and  yourself. 
Prior  to  posing  it  is  a good  plan  to  get  your  camera 
focussed  pretty  nearly  to  the  distance  required,  as  every 
unnecessary  motion  during  posing  tends  most  materially 
to  tire  the  sitter.  Having  posed  the  sitter  it  is  advisable 
to  expose  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  without  delay  ; and  now 
will  be  felt  the  benefit  of  having  no  other  little  fidgets  to 
attend  to,  keeping  you  and  the  sitter  just  when  you  least 
can  do  away  with  it.  Having  next  to  nothing  to  do  after 


posing  but  to  expose,  the  time  that  the  position  and 
facial  expression  is  required  to  be  maintained  is  reduced 
to  a minimum.  There  is  one  thing  I would  strongly  depre- 
cate : it  is  the  custom  of  asking  your  sitter  to  “ please  look 
at  that,”  perhaps  a mark,  crack,  or  dirty  mark  on  the 
wall ; or  “keep  your  eyes  towards  that  corner,”  very  likely 
the  visible  abode  of  a miniature  tarantula.  Should  you 
know  that  you  are  photographing  a married  lady,  have  a 
pleasing  little  coloured  print  or  picture  of  a pretty  child, 
&c.  With  a few  different  little  framed  subjects  or  models 
for  placing  in  different  parts  of  your  studio,  almost  every 
sitter  may  have  something  agreeable  to  look  at,  and  this  is 
a matter  greatly  affecting  the  ultimate  expression  in  the 
negative.  It  is  not  the  most  easy  thing  to  continue 
cheerful  and  happy-looking  while  regarding  fixedly  a 
brassheaded  nail,  or  a single  painted  eye  peering  at  one, 
which  latter  I saw  in  a professional  studio  once.  From  the 
moment  the  posing  is  completed  everything  coming  under 
the  notice  of  the  sitter  should  be  pleasing  and  free  from 
constraint,  if  a pleasant  expression  be  desired. 

Immediately  the  lens  is  uncapped,  the  operator  should 
at  once,  by  the  sound  of  his  feet,  let  the  sitter  know  he 
has  retired  a pace  or  two,  and  that  his  eyes  are  not  upon 
him,  and,  above  all  things,  never  let  the  sitter  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  till  you  are  about  to  uncap  the  lens. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TWO  GOOD  FORMULAS. 

BY  JAMES  PARIS.* 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  is  needed  in 
the  dark  room,  it  is  a good  reliable  redeveloper,  one  that 
is  cheap  and  of  good  keeping  qualities,  and  will  not  stain 
the  negatives.  Such  a one  will  be  found  in  the  formula 
below  ; it  redevelops  and  intensifies  at  the  same  time,  and 
I have  used  it  for  about  three  years,  and  have  never  had  it 
go  back  on  me  once.  It  will  cost  your  readers  nothing  to 
try  it,  and  my  word  for  it  they  will  never  go  back  to  pyro- 
gallic,  or  silver  and  iron — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  £ ounce 

Citric  acid ^ „ 

Water  (rain)  1 quart 

It  will  turn  a beautiful  lemon  colour.  For  use,  after 
washing,  take  as  much  as  will  flow  the  plate  in  use,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  a 30-grain  solution  of  silver.  Be 
careful  not  to  add  too  much,  as  it  will  make  the  negative 
harsh.  I have  noticed  that  if  (after  the  addition  of  the 
silver)  kept  in  the  dark,  it  can  be  used  again  by  adding 
more  silver  ; but  if  white  light  strikes  it,  it  is  spoiled.  1 
have  been  trying  it  in  place  of  pyro  citric  acid  and  silver 
to  intensify  albumen  transparencies  ; have  not  tried  it 
enough  to  form  any  opinion  yet,  but  it  gives  a very  rich 
brown  tint.  Will  report  again. 

A Good  Collodion. — Now  I think  I hear  some  one  say, 
Here  is  another  formula  for  collodion ! Well,  there  is,  and 
if  over  a year’s  trial  of  it  is  any  recommend,  I cau  give  it 
that ; and  I must  say  I have  never  used  anything  better 
for  white  drapery  or  velvet  (black),  or  both  together,  and 
for  fineness  of  detail.  It  works  quick,  and  will  keep  as 
long  as  you  want ; the  older  it  gets  the  better.  I have 
seen  some  that  was  six  months  old,  and  almost  as  white  as 
plain  collodion.  It  is  good  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
work : — 

Alcohol  and  ether  (pure  con.  sulp.,  eq.  parts)  1 ounce 

Iodide  of  cadmium  5 grains 

Bromide  of  potassium ,, 

Chloride  of  calcium  ...  1 grain 

Bath  40  grains,  slightly  acid.  Developer,  from  15  to 
20  grains  strong.  In  mixing  the  collodion  1 usually 
dissolve  the  iodide  and  chloride  in  the  alcohol,  and  the 
potassium  in  a little  water,  and  add  to  the  above ; then 
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add  the  cotton,  and  shake  well ; then  add  the  ether  a 
little  at  a time,  shaking  well  "between  each  addition.  Let 
stand  and  settle.  Before  using,  take  out  what  you  want  to 
use,  and  add  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Perhaps  the  above  will  not  work  exactly  right  under 
every  light,  any  more  than  any  other  formula,  so  you  must 
alter  the  proportionsof  the  iodine  and  bromine  and  cotton, 
but  not  the  chloride,  and  use  judgment  in  mixing  it.  Try 
it,  and  see  if  it  is  not  all  I claim  for  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGES  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS 
OF  ASTRONOMICAL  LENSES. 

BY  M.  A.  ANGOT.* 

It  has  been  remarked  for  some  time  past  that  the  photo- 
graphic image  of  an  illuminated  object  is  dilated  by  reason 
of  the  luminous  parts  trespassing  upon  the  black  ground. 
Hence  M.  Andre’s  recent  researches  upon  diffraction,  that 
gentleman  having  discovered  phenomena  of  the  same  order 
in  observing  heavenly  bodies  through  the  telescope ; he 
charged  me  with  the  investigation  of  the  matter  so  far  as 
photography  was  concerned,  and  I have  now  the  honour  to 
submit  the  first  part  of  my  work  to  the  Academy. 

The  nature  of  my  experiments  consisted  in  taking,  under 
various  circumstances,  a photographic  image  of  a luminous 
source,  formed  by  two  rectangles,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  darkness.  The  augmentation  of  dimension  that  is 
observed  for  each  luminous  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  dark  space  between  them.  The  sum  of  the  two 
quantities  should,  therefore,  be  constant,  a mode  of  verifica- 
tion which  gives  the  degree  of  approximation  in  each 
experiment. 

The  images  were  taken  by  means  of  a photographic 
lens  which  the  Transit  of  Venus  Committee  were  good 
enough  to  place  at  my  disposal.  The  lens  had  an  aperture 
of  13  centimetres,  and  was  rendered  achromatic  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  glasses  of  which  it  was  composed  ; it 
had  a focal  length,  in  my  experiments,  of  about  3-80  metres ; 
l-500thofamillimetre  measured  upon  the  image  corresponded, 
therefore,  with  0Y09.  The  lens  and  the  luminous  source  to 
be  photographed  were  placed  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the 
Ecole  Normale,  at  a distance  of  87  metres  from  one  another, 
a distance  which  rendered  necessary  the  great  focal  length 
of  my  lens.  Finally,  the  photographic  images  were  measured 
with  a micrometer  scale,  also  the  property  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus  Committee.  By  neglecting  some  of  the  precautions 
employed  in  measuring  the  images  of  the  Transit,  I am 
enabled  to  shorten  materially  the  time  necessary  for  the 
measurements,  and  I confined  myself  to  estimating  to  the 
l-500th  of  a millimetre,  which  was  quite  exact  enough  for 
my  purpose. 

The  main  point  is,  that  the  dimension  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  increases  materially  as  soon  as  you  augment 
the  duration  of  pose  or  the  intensity  of  the  light.  This 
increase  is  such  that  in  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
operated  it  surpasses  0-2  millimetres  in  ten  seconds.  As 
examples,  I submit  herewith  the  measurements  of  seven 
images  obtained  successively  upon  one  Daguerreotype  plate, 
and  in  the  production  of  which  no  change  has  been  effected 
beyond  lengthening  the  duration  of  the  exposures. 


ol  a millimetre,  which  corresponds  to  0"Y09,  and  the  last 
column  l+d,  in  which  the  numbers  should  be  constant, 
show  that  the  mean  error  is  about  O’OOl  millimetre, 

or  0"  05. 

The  phenomenon  is  exactly  the  same  if  you  operate  on 
dry  or  wet  collodion,  or  if  you  vary  the  intensity  of  the 
light  and  allow  the  exposure  to  remain  constant. 

The  first  explanation  that  strikes  one  is  to  suppose 
an  approachraent  of  the  photographic  action  from  one 
point  to  another,  an  approachmcnt  which  .should  increase — 
like  the  numbers  above  mentioned — with  the  intensity  of 
the  light  and  the  duration  of  pose.  If  such  an  hypothesis 
were  correct,  the  dimension  of  the  image  would  be  smaller 
upon  an  ordinary  plate  than  upon  another  which  has  been 
exposed  for  a brief  while  to  the  light  before  receiving  the 
photographic  impression.  In  the  last  case,  in  fact,  the 
action,  having  commenced,  should  continue  more  easily. 

To  assure  myself  of  this,  I exposed  to  light,  first  of  all, 
one  half  of  each  plate,  and  then  made  with  the  two  halves 
a series  of  experiments  in  pairs,  giving  the  Bame  duration 
of  exposure  and  intensity,  so  that  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  taken  might  be  identical,  with  the 
exception  in  the  one  series  of  the  preliminary  exposure 
to  light.  The  experiment  was  repeated  a great  many  times, 
and  always  gave  results  contrary  to  those  supporting  the 
theory  of  an  approachment  of  the  photographic  action.  1 
need  only  quote  the  following  numbers : — 

1.  Iodised  and  Bromised  Daguerreotype  Plate. 


Duration  of 
exposure. 

30  seconds ... 
1 minute  ... 
4 minutes ... 


Dimensions  of  the  image 
in  the  part  exposed  in  the  part  not 
first  of  all  to  light.  exposed. 

514-9  535-6 

537-3  560-4 

563-0  681-5 


2.  Upon  a Dry  Collodion  Plate. 

Dimensions  of  the  image 


Duration  in  the  part  exposed  in  the  part 

of  exposure.  first  of  all  to  light.  not  exposed. 

Intensity  f 1 minute...  ...  584'5  ...  ...  622-7 

1.  | 2 minutes  ...  620-5  ...  ...  641-6 

Intensity  f 1 minute...  ...  516-5  ...  ...  558-0 

about  ^ (2  minutes  ...  558-5  ...  ...  579  0 


I have  not  yet  finished  the  determination  of  some  measure- 
ments of  images  taken  upon  wet  collodion;  but  they 
certainly  confirm  the  above  results. 

The  images,  therefore,  taken  upon  plates  that  have 
received  a preliminary  exposure  to  light  are  always  smaller 
than  upon  those  which  have  not  seen  the  daylight — a good 
proof  against  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  any  approach- 
ment of  the  photographic  action.  The  phenomenon  is  to 
be  explained  on  purely  physical  grounds  ; and  this  is  what 
I shall  attempt  at  an  early  opportunity  when  I have  been 
able  to  study  the  laws  according  to  which  the  dimensions  of 
the  images  vary  with  the  duration  of  exposure,  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  and  the  diameter  of  the  lenses.  I shall  show 
how  all  these  laws — as  also  the  effect  of  preliminary 
exposure — may  be  deduced  from  the  ordinary  theory  of 
diffraction  in  the  focus  of  a lens. 


NOTE  ON  GLASWOLLE. 


Dimensions  in  1 -500th  of  millimetres 
of  the  luminous  of  the  dark 


Duration  of  exposure. 

rectangle. 

5935  ... 

interval. 

d 

Total. 

f+d 

786.1 

10  seconds 

192-6  ... 

30  „ 

618-5  ... 

168-6  ... 

787-1 

40  „ 

624-0  ... 

163-6  ... 

787-1 

1 minute 

632  6 ... 

155-2  ... 

787-8 

2 „ 

645-7  ... 

141-4  ... 

787-1 

4 „ 

656-4  ... 

1300  ... 

786-4 

7 

673-8  ... 

113-4  ... 

787-2 

The  unit  in  these  calculations  is,  as  I have  said,  the  l-500th 


BY  M.  LIMOUSIN.* 

Glaswolle  is  calculated  to  render  valuable  services  to  the 
pharmaceutist  and  chemist.  It  might  be  termed  glass- 
wool  very  well,  or  glass  silk,  and  it  is  a product  employed 
in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  Austria,  for  filtering 
purposes  in  the  laboratory. 

The  glaswolle  which  I purchased  during  a recent  tour  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces  was  very  finely  spun  glass,  and 
may  well  be  likened  to  fine  silk  in  its  appearance.  Glass 
is  fused,  and  then  spun  on  hot  metal  cylinders  revolving 
at  a considerable  rate  ; it  is  only  Bohemian  glass,  it  appears, 


* Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise. 
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that  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  the  trade  | 
is  in  a very  few  hands.  Examined  under  a microscope,  ! 
tiie  threads  of  this  substance  are  as  tenuous  as  cotton  or 
silk  threads.  They  are  resistant,  but  break  more  easily 
under  a strain ; they  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
suppleness.  At  first  sight  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the 
mineral  origin  of  the  material,  so  much  does  it  resemble 
silk  or  cotton  fibre. 

In  the  Austnau  laboratories  it  is  employed  for  filtration 
by  putting  a small  quantity  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a plug, 
into  a special  kind  of  funnel,  which  has  a cavity  to  receive 
the  substance.  But  such  an  arrangement  in  the  funuel  I 
myself  have  found  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  for  the  supe- 
rior density  of  the  glass  over  cotton-wool  permits  it  to  re- 
main at  the  exit  tube  of  the  funnel. 

By  reason  of  its  inalterability,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  best  crystal  glass,  the  substance  presents  great 
advantages  for  the  filtration  of  acid  aud  alkaline  solutions, 
even  of  a concentrated  nature,  as  well  as  of  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  albumen,  collodion, 
&c.  Photographers,  therefore,  I believe,  will  be  able  to 
make  good  ues  of  such  a method  of  filtration. 

Owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  fibres  and  the  absence 
of  all  capillary  action,  the  liquids  are  not  prevented  from 
penetrating,  by  a close  mattiug  of  the  glaswolle,  iu  the  filter. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  possess  the  disadvantage  shared  in 
by  all  paper  and  fabric  filters,  of  absorbing  the  liquids 
under  filtration  ; neither  does  it  absorb  aromatic  com- 
pounds dissolved  in  distilled  water  or  alcohol.  It  is  much 
preferable  to  amianthus,  which,  by  reason  of  its  parallel 
fibres,  will  not  permit  of  its  . being  inserted  into  flexible 
bulbs,  and  which  has,  moreover,  the  defect  of  allowing 
particles  to  float  away  with  the  liquid. 

Tn  chemical  analysis  glaswolle  is  particularly  useful  for 
several  reasons;  among  others,  that  filtrate  attached  to  them 
can  be  estimated  with  more  ease  and  accuracy  than  is  the 
case  when  collected  upon  filter  papers  which  have  to  be 
burned. 

As  a final  application  of  this  glaswolle,  I may  mention 
its  adaptability  in  the  fashioning  of  glass  pinchers  for  em- 
ployment with  the  chromate  and  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
and  also  with  iodiue  tinctures,  &c. 

The  glaswolle  is  rather  expensive,  and  may  be  estimated 
at  about  forty  centimes  per  gramme  ; its  excessive  light- 
ness, however,  allows  one  to  construct  a large  number  of 
filters  from  this  quautity  ; indeed,  a gramme  would  last  a 
chemist  or  photographer  a very  long  time  indeed,  if  he 
took  care  of  the  substance  and  cleaned  it  well  after  every 
operation,  washiug  it  thoroughly  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
drying  it  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

[This  fine  glass  wool  is  employed  in  many  chemical 
laboratories  in  this  country. — En.  1\  N.] 


CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES  ON  GLASS. 

The  method  used  by  the  Autotype  Company  in  preparing 
transparencies  by  single  transfer  is  described  by  Mr.  .1. 
R.  Sawyer  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Vogel,  who  embodies  it  in  his 
recent  correspondence  with  our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 
Mr.  Sawyer  says  : — 

“ At  first  we  have  to  prepare  the  following  solution  : — 
30  grains  of  gelatine,  soaked  some  time  in  500  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water  (cold),  and  then  dissolved  under  slight 
warming.  To  this  solution  (continually  stirring  it)  is  to 
be  added  as  much  of  a solution,  composed  of  2' grains 
cliroin-alum  in  30  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  gelatine  mixture  thick  and  dough-like. 
Then  we  have  also  to  add,  With  continual  stirring,  as  much 
iced  vinegar,  by  drops,  until  the  mixture  becomes  liquid 
again ; it  must  be  kept  moderately  warm.  With  this 


gelatine  liquid,  using  a camel’s  hair  brush,  we  then  proceed 
to  brush  a carefully  cleaned  glass  plate,  on  which  the  pig- 
ment picture  shall  be  put,  all  around  the  margin  about  one 
centimetre  broad,  and  let  it  dry.  After  that  the  plate  is 
to  be  slightly  warmed,  laid  horizontal,  and  the  gelatine 
solution  poured  entirely  over  it,  in  which  case  a brush 
may  also  be  used,  when  necessary,  to  divide  it  regularly. 
This  must  be  dried  again,  which  will  have  to  be  done  with 
the  utmost  possible  care  to  keep  the  dust  off  ; also  during 
the  further  preserving  of  it.  In  this  manner  we  may  pre- 
pare a large  number  of  plates,  and  keep  them  ready,  for 
their  durability  is  of  an  unlimited  extent. 

“ After  the  sensitized  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  copying 
frame,  the  margins  of  the  same  are  to  be  bent  up  a little, 
so  that  it  forms  a kind  of  bowl  or  saucer,  in  which  is  to  be 
poured  thin,  normal  collodion,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
pouring  over  a plate.  This  paper,  which  was  previously 
toned,  and  then  collodionized,  is  to  be  hung  up  iu  a dark 
place  for  drying.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  soften,  in  the  usual  manner,  this  copy  in  water, 
and  bring  it  together  under  water,  layer  on  layer,  in  the 
closest  contact  possible,  with  a gelatinized  glass  plate, 
which  has  also  been  iu  water  some  time,  carefully  avoiding 
air-bubbles,  dust,  &c. 

“After  that  we  have  to  take  the  plate  out  of  the  water, 
and  give  both  the  layers  a still  better  connection  by  means 
of  the  squeegee,  and  then  let  it  all  rest  from  about  five  to 
ten  minutes  ; after  that  time  we  may  develop  in  the  manner 
already  known  by  means  of  warm  water,  and  the  result, 
after  a careful  observation  of  these  directions,  will  be  an 
excellent  one.” 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PRECIPITATING  GOLD  FROM 
OLD  TONING  BATHS. 

BY  FRITZ  IIAUGK.* 

After  the  toning  bath  has  done  its  duty,  I filter  it  into  a 
white  flask,  render  it  alkaline  with  some  bicarbonate  of 
sodaf,  and  add,  by  degrees,  so  much  of  a concentrated 
alcoholic  “ auiline-red  solution  ” as  will  render  the  liquid 
the  colour  of  raspberry  syrup.  After  this  I put  the  bottle 
for  six  or  eight  hours  in  a well-lighted  window.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  gold  still  remaining  in  solution 
will  have  become  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a dark  violet 
owder  (sub-oxide  of  gold),  and  the  superfluous  liquid  has 
ecome  colourless.  The  latter  I pour  away  as  useless,  and 
so  carefully  recover  the  precipitate.  After  every  toning 
operation,  I filter  the  liquid  which  has  been  used,  and  put 
it  into  the  same  bottle  immediately  upon  the  precipitate 
formerly  obtained,  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

In  this  way  I secure,  after  a time,  a sufficient  quantity 
of  sub-oxide  of  gold,  and  I then  collect  it  on  a filter,  and 
wash  well.  I then  dry  the  filter  and  filtrate,  and  burn 
them.  The  ash  and  residue  is  then  dissolved  under  the 
influence  of  a slightly  warm  temperature  in  an  excess  of 
aqua-regia  ; the  solution  is  afterwards  diluted  with  some 
distilled  water,  and  the  undissolved  residue  filtered  off. 
The  gold  solution  secured  in  this  way  I then  evaporate,  aud 
the  residue  is  very  nearly  chemically  pure  chloride  of  gold. 
The  slight  impurity  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated 
by  the  ash  of  the  filter  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

On  the  walls  of  the  flask  in  which  the  gold  toning 
solutions  are  collected  there  is  found  in  time  a gold  mirror. 
When  this  has  become  pretty  thick,  it  should  be  removed, 
which  may  be  done  by  rinsing  the  bottle  with  a little  aqua- 
regia,  the  latter  being  rinsed  against  the  yalls  of  the  bottle, 
which  is  put  into  warm  water  for  a little  while.  In  this 
way  the  deposit  of  gold  is  quickly  dissolved. 


* Photographisches  Archiv. 

t I invariably  employ  the  neutral  chalk  bath  recommended  by 
Wharton  Simpsen, 
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TONING  WITH  CHLORIDE  OF  PALLADIUM. 
The  question  of  employing  chloride  of  palladium  in  lieu  of 
chloride  of  gold  for  toning  has  been  again  raised  by  our 
Paris  contemporary,  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic. 
M.  Ellerbeck,  in  a communication  to  that  journal,  gives 
his  experience  of  employing  this  costly  salt  for  intensifying 
transparencies  after  fixing.  The  tint  it  imparts  is  a rich 
black  one  ; but  beyond  this  the  palladium  salt  possesses  the 
advantage,  accoiding  to  M.  Ellerbeck,  of  not  acting  upon 
the  half-tones  if  permitted  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
photograph  for  a considerable  period.  The  palladium  acts 
in  the  capacity  of  a redeveloper,  M.  Ellerbeck  says, 
strengthening  the  image  and  invigorating  as  well  as 
darkening  its  tone. 

In  treating  transparencies  with  chloride  of  palladium 
solution,  they  are  rendered  more  suitable  for  the  lantern 
and  such  like  purposes.  The  collodion  image,  after  fixing, 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
solutions  that  have  been  employed  in  developing  and 
fixing  ; as  otherwise  the  palladium  will  be  precipitated  in 
a metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  recommended  is  one  part  of  chloride 
dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water. 

Palladium,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  occupies  a position 
in  regard  to  cost  midway  between  platinum  and  gold  ; 
but  there  is  so  little  demand  for  its  salts  that,  in  this 
country  at  any  rate,  they  are  much  more  expensive  than 
those  of  gold.  About  fifteen  years  ago  we  received  some 
fine  examples  by  our  American  Correspondent  at  the  time, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Thompson.  In  carrying  out  his  instructions  we 
found  the  chief  difficulty  was  a tendency  to  produce  a cold 
black  ; and  the  salt  was,  moreover,  very  costly.  M.  Eller- 
beck states  that  the  chloride  of  palladium  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris  for  one  franc  fifty  cents  a gramme ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  its  employment,  probably, 
would  hardly  be  more  extravagant  than  that  of  chloride 
of  gold.  Iu  this  country,  however,  the  palladium  salt 
is  much  more  expensive,  and  may  set  down  at  £6  per 
ounce,  or,  in  other  words,  at  double  the  price  of  chloride 
of  gold.  Whether  the  results  obtained  by  palladium 
toning  are  so  advantageous  as  to  warrant  this  increased 
cost  we  are  not  in  a position  to  say  ; but  until  the  salt 
can  be  obtained  at  a more  reasonable  rate  in  Great 
Britain,  we  fear  that  its  costly  character  will  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption  by  our  photographers. 
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M.  LAMBERT  AND  CARBON  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  introduction  of  carbon  printing  amongst  American 
photographers,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Lambert, 
appeared  to  be  a great  success,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  leading  photographers  have 
become  licensees,  and  many  ol  them  write  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  results  they 
obtain.  Mr.  Rulofson,  President  of  the  United  States 
National  Photographic  Association,  having  obtained  a 
licence  when  in  New  York,  tried  the  process  himself  on 
return  to  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  and  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  secure  the  entire  licences  for  the  State  of 
California.  We  find  the  names  of  men  like  Kurtz, 
NapoleouJSarony,  Gutekunst,  Notman,  Bendann,  and  many 
more  of  the  distinguished  and  leading  portraitists,  not 
only  amongst  the  licensees,  but  emphatic  in  their  praise. 
A series  of  six  silver  medals  and  six  bronze  medals,  for  the 
best  examples  of  different  processes  included  by  M. 
Lambert  in  his  licenses,  has  been  offered  to  the  licencees, 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  this  month.  American  photo- 
graphers are  paying  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold 
(about  £30)  for  the  use  of  the  five  patents  taken  out  by 
Swan,  Johnson,  the  Autotype  Company,  and  M Lambert, 
which  cover  the  operations  in  carbon  printing  as  at 
present  worked. 

A noteworthy  fact  we  find  mentioned,  regarding  which 
English  photographers  would  like  further  information. 
From  the  statements  of  M.  Lambert  and  his  licensees,  it 
appears  that  in  the  United  States  they  have  been  able  to 
work  without  difficulty  during  the  hottest  summer.  When 
Mr.  Rulofson  took  his  lesson  the  thermometer  stood  at 
102°  Fah.  And  this,  M.  Lambert  says,  was  effected 
without  the  aid  of  ice,  cool  cellars,  or  special  ventilation. 
At  the  present  season  this  question  is  not  one  of  moment 
to  carbon  printers  in  this  country ; but  when  summer  re- 
turns we  shall  ask  M.  Lambert,  on  behalf  of  many  English 
carbon  printers,  to  tell  us  how  he  avoids  the  difficulty 
generally  experienced,  and  prevents  the  undue  softening 
and  running  of  the  gelatine  on  the  tissue. 

As  an  example  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we 
extract  the  following  letter  from  the  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wykes,  writing,  says:  — 

“ In  August  last  I was  in  New  York,  and  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  pictures  then  on  exhibition  at  Messrs. 
Anthony  and  Co.’s,  and  produced  by  the  said  processes,  and 
I must  say  that  the  work  was  so  far  superior  to  anything 
I had  anticipated,  that  I could  not  resist  the  desire  I felt 
to  know  more  about  the  means  employed  in  producing 
such  effects.  I had  no  money  to  throw  away,  but  had 
a little  to  invest,  if  I could  see  a fair  prospect  of  a return, 
and  I have  always  found  that  it  pays  to  be  in  advance  in 
photography,  aud  this  looked  to  me  like  a step  in  that 
direction.  I was  told  that  it  could  not  be  worked  in  hot 
weather,  and  other  objections  ; but  as  it  was  then  the 
hottest  time  in  a very  hot  city,  I thought  it  a good  chance 
to  test  the  process.  So  I went  in,  and  although  the  heat 
was  so  intense  that  I could  scarcely  endure  it — being  100° 
— the  picture  came  out  as  fine  as  though  it  was  the  most 
favourable  time.  After  returning  home,  1 at  once  placed 
it  iu  competition  with  silver  in  my  gallery,  and  to-day  it 
is  absorbing  all  my  best  work,  and  would  do  entirely, 
did  I not  make  such  a distinction  in  the  prices  as  to  prevent. 

“ The  question  is  asked  in  certain  quarters,  Where  is 
the  mau  who  has  invested  in  these  processes  that  has 
discarded  the  silver  for  carbon '?  I take  pleasure  iu  say- 
ing that  I am  one  of  the  men  that  has  done  it,  so  far 
as  I consider  my  interest  to  do  so,  aud  for  the  above  rea- 
son ; but  by  making  silver  prints  for  cheap  work  I hold 
the  two  classes  of  trade,  and  give  my  customers  the  best 
work  at  an  advanced  price,  and  it  is  appreciated  by  the 
public.  I am  glad  to  know  that  a goodly  number  of  the 
best  workers  in  our  cities  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
truly  great  improvement,  which  is  to  remove  the  only 
stigma  from  the  photographic  art— the  fading  of  prints — 
and  place  it  upon  a permanent  basis  for  the  future.” 


January  19,  1877. J 
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SHOWING  PROOFS  OF  PORTRAITS. 

The  system  of  showing  proofs  from  three  or  four  negatives 
is,  doubtless,  one  of  great  advantage  to  the  sitter,  inasmuch 
as  one  of  several  portraits  may  be  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tory in  expression,  position,  and  individuality,  generally, 
than  the  others,  each  of  which  may  be  equally  good  as  a 
photograph.  But  the  system  is  fraught  with  much  trouble 
to  the  photographer,  and,  in  some  cases,  degenerates  into 
a serious  tax.  In  some  cases,  several  negatives  are  re- 
touched, in  order  to  send  out  proofs  from  each,  and  these 
proofs  are  not  unfrequently,  in  spite  of  rules  to  the  con- 
trary, retained  by  the  sitter.  The  system  of  sending  out 
proofs  at  all  is  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the  photographer, 
and  should,  at  any  rate,  be  governed  by  precise  conditions. 
Such  negatives  as  meet  the  photographer’s  own  approval 
should  aloue  be  sent  out ; the  word  “ specimen  ’’  should 
be  prominently  written,  perforated,  or  stamped  on  each, 
and  the  return  of  all,  selected  or  unselected,  should  be 
made  imperative.  A correspondent  of  the  new  American 
journal,  writing  on  this  subject,  says: — 

“The  photographic  art  has  been  very  much  hampered 
by  customs  which  have  almost  become  laws.  One  of 
the  greatest  is  the  showing  of  proofs.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  an  artist  who  has  devoted  a lifetime 
to  his  profession,  and  having  acquired  a thorough  know 
ledge  of  it,  is  a judge  of  a picture  if  good  or  bad.  Then 
why  should  he  submit  his  work  unfinished  to  the  public, 
whose  judgment  upon  pictures  is  questionable?  for  the 
showing  of  proofs  only  amounts  to  this : ‘ Is  my  work 
good  or  bad  ? If  you  decide  bad,  I will  do  it  over  again.’ 

“ Now,  in  all  other  professions  or  trades,  if  we  give  an 
order  for  a piece  of  work,  it  is  not  submitted  to  us  until 
finished;  and  if  we  were  to  criticise  during  its  progress, 
we  would  be  gently  told  it  is  unfinished. 

“ In  my  opinion,  the  showing  of  proofs  is  humiliating  to 
a man  who  understands  his  business.  In  most  cases 
pictures  would  be  satisfactory  when  finished,  but  as 
proofs,  are  condemned,  which  occasions  so  many  instances 
of  work  being  done  a second,  and  even  a third  time.  If 
the  public  were  made  to  understand  that  whatever  they 
ordered  would  be  final,  it  would  abolish  the  continual 
experimenting  at  the  expense  of  the  photographer,  which 
makes  our  business  as  discouraging." 

The  Editor,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  adds: — 

“ The  above  remarks  on  the  showing  of  proofs  is  from 
one  of  the  best  photographers  in  this  country,  aud  we 
think  he  has  struck  the  right  chord.  Abuses  will  natu- 
rally get  into  the  profession,  as  well  as  improvements. 
The  proof  system,  when  first  introduced,  was  in  a measure 
intended  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the  parties  in  regard  to  ex- 
pression ; but  now  there  is  no  end  to  the  requirements 
wanted  and  fault  found  with  the  elastic  photographer  who 
tries  to  suit  the  tastes  of  many  that  have  no  taste  at  all, 
and  who  do  not  know  really  what  they  want ; and  for  the 
want  of  some  good  reason,  fault  is  found  with  good  work 
— the  style  of  dress,  posing  of  the  fitter,  arrangement  of 
hair — and,  not  to  oS'end  his  patrons,  he  indulges  them, 
until  he  finds  there  is  no  end  to  the  troubles  and  labours 
he  lias  brought  on  himself  in  trying  to  accommodate  them. 
Do  away  with  proof-showing  altogether,  and  you  will 
sleep  sounder  at  night.” 


COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES  IN  PRELIMINARY 
COATINGS  OF  ALBUMEN. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  collodion  process,  the  use  of 
a preliminary  coating  of  albumen  on  the  glass  plate  was 
proposed  and  tried — successfully  and  continuously  in  every- 
day practice  by  some  ; unsuccessfully,  and  therefore  only 
briefly,  by  others.  Many  photographers  who  tried  it,  and 
were  charmed  with  the  improved  character  of  the  negatives 
it  aided  in  producing,  gave  it  up  with  regret  and  reluctance, 
because,  in  a short  time,  the  silver  bath  got  out  of  order, 
and  the  plates  began  to  fog. 


Why  some  photographers  succeeded  and  some  failed  in 
using  the  same  materials,  was  not  clearly  made  out  at  the 
time ; but  an  examination  of  the  question  iu  the  light  of 
after-experience  suggests  that  success  was  probably  due 
to  the  use  of  dilute  albumen,  as  failure  was  doubtless  due 
to  want  of  dilution.  Pure  white  of  egg,  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  constituted  the  preliminary  coating  then  employed. 
The  revival  of  the  practice  a few  years  ago  was  effected 
under  different  conditions.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  albu- 
men were  recommended,  and  one  ounce  of  albumen  in  forty 
ounces  of  water  is  now  a common  preparrtion  for  prelimin- 
ary coatings.  Whilst  this  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  mul- 
titude of  advantages  which  are  found  to  attend 
this  preparation  of  the  plate,  it  gives,  at  the  same 
time,  immunity  from  risk  of  spoiling  the  silver  solution,  or 
causing  any  tendency  to  fog.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss 
its  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  relation  to  the  cleaning 
of  plates  here.  That  is  satisfactorily  done  by  Mr.  Hughes 
in  our  Year-Book  just  issued.  To  many  who  found  it 
difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  secure  subordinates  who 
could  or  would  really  clean  a plate,  the  boon  offered  by 
albumen  as  a preliminary  coating  was  invaluable.  To 
those  more  fortunate,  who  never  had  any  trouble  with 
dirty  plates,  the  question  has  naturally  possessed  but  little 
interest.  But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question, 
regarding  the  use  of  such  preliminary  coatings,  which 
possesses  interest  for  every  one,  An  interesting  communi- 
cation, from  a gentleman  who  had  many  years’  experience 
as  a printer  for  the  profession,  points  out  the  great  advan- 
tages instability  in  negatives  which  have  been  so  treated. 
Indeed,  he  regards  a negative  which  has  not  received  such 
preliminary  coating  as  absolutely  unsafe.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Eliot,  with  whose  name  as  an  able  and  experienced  photo- 
grapher most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted,  writes  as 
follows : — 

“ The  preliminary  albumeniziug  of  glass  plates  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  day,  as  I do  not 
consider  any  negative  safe  for  any  length  of  time  that  has 
not  had  such  a treatment ; it  has  saved  me  pounds  in  the 
reservation  of  negatives  from  the  ill  effects  of  damp  and 
eat,  when  left  in  the  printing-house,  aud  where  I used  to 
lose  numbers  from  the  bulging  reticulation,  1 now  never 
lose  one;  in  fact,  1 have  had  frames  accidentally  left  out  in 
the  rain,  and  the  negative  swamped,  and  when  formerly 
it  would  be  all  over  with  the  plate,  now  after  a wash  with 
perhaps  a slight  touch  of  weak  cyanide,  the  negative  is 
as  right  as  ever.  Again,  I have  just  compared  several 
plates  that  I have  taken  some  thousand  copies  off  : those 
that  I had  not  albumeuizea,  aud  which  are  no  worse  than 
plates  I have  printed  when  with  my  late  partner,  Sedg- 
field,  of  negatives  by  Bedford,  England,  aud  others  for 
book  illustration,  are  worn  out  and  full  of  spotty  holes  ; the 
albumenized  plates  are  as  perfect  as  ever.  I should  say 
for  carbon  printing,  which  is  more  horny  than  all  paper, 
it  is  almost  a sine  qua  non.’’ 

The  hints  here  given  are  well  worth  pondering. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  AN  OPERATOR  IN 
AMERICA. 

A correspondent  who  spent  some  time  as  an  operator  in 
the  United  States  sends  us  the  following  amusing  letter, 
which  he  received  in  answer  to  an  application  for  an 
engagement  in  a portrait  establishment.  The  writer 
says : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — Since  writing  to  you,  1 have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  1 now  have  a boy  with  me  actualey  too 
young  to  leave  his  marny  yet ; and  in  absance  of  any  lines 
from  my  friend  Capt.  R I will  take  the  liberty  to 
propound  to  you  the  following  questions,  trusting  that 
you  will  not  get  your  back  up  : — 

“ 1st.  Have  you  ample  experience  in  making  the  Bon 
Ton  with  the  multiplying  instrument  ? 
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“ Are  you  sure  pop  with  Babies,  and  do  you  really  under- 
stand Photography? 

“ Are  you  willing  to  make  pictures  Early  and  Bale  as 
pictures  can  be  made  ? 

“ Can  and  will  you  Get  up  and  yet  in  a rush  l and,  further, 
can  you  keep  cool  iu  hot  weather,  aud  let  your  hair  grow  ? 

“ Please  answer  as  many  of  the  questions  as  you  think 
proper  at  the  earliest  moment.  Also  please  ask  Capt. 

R whatever  you  may  wish  to  know  about  me,  and  ask 

him  if  he  will  please  say  his  say  about  you,  and  oblige 
yours  in  haste,  J.  0. 

[“P.S. — One  more,  and  I have  expired.  Will  you  get 
your  Stamps  every  Saturday  Evening,  and  make  yourself 
generaly  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  for  so  doing? — 
Truly  yours,  J.  O.”] 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

(Second  Notice.) 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  great  as  has  been  the  expense 
of  bringing  together  and  exhibiting  such  an  extensive 
collection  of  photographs,  there  is  every  probability  of 
the  Exhibition  being  a commercial  success.  The  public 
interest  is  daily  on  the  iucrease,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  compel  it  to 
be  closed  to-morrow.  The  medal  awards  having  been 
published,  considerable  interest  is  being  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful pictures,  and  although  it  is  not  iu  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  should  meet  with 
universal  approval,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
dissentients  are  very  few. 

In  landscape  photographs  the  Exhibition  is  very  rich.  If 
there  are  any  who  still  have  a doubt  as  to  the  suitability 
of  dry  plates  for  the  very  highest  class  of  work  in  this 
direction,  they  have  only  to  look  at  the  exhibits  of  Mr. 
Win.  England  to  have  the  doubt  dispelled.  Hung 
together  are  six  charming  views  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Savoy,  so  soft,  yet  full  of  brilliant  detail,  and  most  per- 
fect gradation,  even  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  such 
difficult  combinations  as  summer  foliage  and  snow-clad 
mountains  are  included.  Where  all  are  so  excellent,  it  is 
difficult  to  particularize;  but  we  may  mention  “ Monk  and 
Eiger  from  St.  Beatenburg  ” (No.  767)  as  a work  of  rare 
merit.  The  foreground  is  the  bank  of  a lake,  with 
finely-grouped  trees  on  the  right  and  left,  aud  a few  well- 
arranged  figures  in  the  centre.  The  middle  distance  in- 
cludes groups  of  grand  mountains,  whose  shadows  are 
more  or  less  indefinitely  mirrored  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
and,  rising  high  behind  all,  are  the  beautiful  snowy  peaks 
so  well  known  to  travellers  in  the  district.  Almoit  equally 
fine,  and  on  a much  larger  scale,  are  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Sanderson,  of  Manchester.  They  are  from  collodio-albu- 
men  negatives,  and  rival  the  best  wet  collodion  work  in  all 
good  qualities.  “ A Trout  Stream  ” (No.  287)  is  a some- 
what difficult  subject  admirably  rendered.  On  the  right 
is  a richly-wooded  hill,  nicely  balanced  by  a tower  of  a 
half-hidden  church,  and  in  the  foreground  a rippling  stream 
broken  up  into  many  pools,  which  would  be  the  delight  of  a 
disciple  of  the  Waltonian  school,  while  a little  higher  up 
there  is  a pretty  fall  or  weir, the  water  of  which  is  beautifully 
transparent.  Much  less  ambitious,  but  technically  per- 
fect, are  several  landscapes  by  Mr.  II.  A.  II.  Daniel,  of 
Bristol.  No  one  will  grudge  him  the  well  merited  medal. 
He  seems  to  revel  in  quiet  nooks  and  corners,  and  if  such 
subjects  present  fewer  difficulties  in  their  execution,  he 
amply  makes  up  for  it  by  the  perfection  which  he  has 
attained.  “ The  Cascade  ” (No.  722)  is  an  exquisite  bit 
of  work.  Thoroughly  pre-Raphaelite  in  treatment,  every 
leaf  and  branch  is  so  sharp  and  well-defined,  that  they 
might  be  used  as  illustrations  of  botanical  lectures.  In 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  a cascade,  a fine  water-fall, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  breaking  up  into  beautifully 
photographed  spray  as  it  leaps. 


Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  contributes 
eight  thoroughly  characteristic  pictures  of  ice  scenes  on 
the  St.  Lawreuce,  Montmorenci,  and  Niagara.  In  “ Ice 
just  Going”  (No.  594)  we  have  an  example  of  the  tick- 
lish work  a photographer  will  undertake  to  catch  what 
his  faucy  may  induce  him  to  covet.  The  view  is  from  St. 
Helen's  Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  includes  the  city 
of  Montreal,  aud  its  mountain  in  the  distance.  The 
adventurous  photographer  has  planted  his  camera  on  one 
of  the  huge  blocks  of  ice  which  accumulate  during  the 
winter  mouths,  and  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  break-up  is  already  begun.  But,  with  the  hardihood 
born  of  familiarity  with  such  scenes,  several  figures  are 
posed  on  some  of  the  masses,  comparison  with  which 
conveys  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  size  of  them. 

Cloud  effects,  always  difficult  to  get,  and  often  much  mis- 
used when  got,  are  well  represented.  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Col. 
Wortley,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyles,  of  Southport,  all  show 
good  work;  “Cloudland”  (No.  657),  by  the  latter,  is  a frame 
of  four  prints,  the  negatives  of  which  would  be  iuvaluable 
to  any  printer  of  landscapes.  Mr.  John  II.  Morgan,  of 
Clifton,  also  shows  some  really  good  work  ; quiet  in  tone, 
and  somewhat  wanting  in  contrast,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
characterized  by  very  careful  treatment  and  excellent  com- 
position. “The  Mountain  Pass”  (No.  1060)  is  a good 
example.  The  immediate  foreground  consists  of  the  furze- 
covered  banks  of  the  stream,  or,  rather,  the  bed  of  one, 
and  so  indicating  the  dry  summer  season.  A quaint  old 
bridge  is  in  the  centre,  and,  right  aud  left,  as  quaint  a 
cottage,  and  a spur  of  a mountain  in  pretty  deep 
shadow.  The  middle  distance  consists  of  a well-defined 
mountain,  or  hill,  and  the  extreme  distance  is  a mountain 
on  which  there  is  a fine  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  pecu- 
liarly fine  atmospheric  effect. 

The  Edinburgh  amateurs  come  well  to  the  front.  Mr. 
Panton  and  Mr.  Muir  have  botli  got  medals  for  really  ex- 
cellent work,  and  Messrs.  Crighton,  Matthison,  Pillans, 
and  several  others,  are  not  certainly  far  behind.  The 
latter,  in  a frame  of  sixteen  small  prints  (No.  867),  in- 
cludes one  of  Lake  Monteith  and  one  of  Tontallan  Castles, 
that,  both  for  composition  aud  general  treatment  < f light, 
are  very  commendable.  Mr.  Crighton  has  a frame  of  nine 
clean,  crisp  prints  (No.  587),  of  which  “Loch  Lubnaig” 
is  the  best,  aud,  for  general  effect  of  atmospheric  distance, 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Mr.  Edwin  Sinithells,  of  Barr- 
head, sends  a number  of  well  chosen  views,  the  best  of 
which  is  his  “ Head  of  Loch  Katrine”  (No.  575)  ; and  Mr. 
Matthison  is  equally  fortunate  in  his  bits  of  “ Old  Edin- 
burgh.” In  his  frame  No.  642,  the  “ White  Horse 
Close,”  one  of  the  most  picturesque  remains  of  a bye-goue 
time,  is  most  picturesquely  rendered. 

Our  space,  however,  is  now  exhausted,  and  a notice  of 
the  portraits  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Simple  Plan  of  Testing  Strength  of  Silver  Baths — 
M.  Poitevin  once  more— Self-Printing  of  Fungi— 
Application  of  Method  to  Photographic  Printing — 
M.  SCOTELLARI'S  SYSTEM  OF  ILLUMINATING  STUDIOS  WITH 
Violet  Light. 

We  have  just  received  from  M.  E.  Boivin  a note  touching 
the  aualysis  of  silver  baths  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  inte- 
resting to  the  readers  of  thePiiOTOGRAPinc  News.  Of  all  the 
methods  employed  to  discover  the  nature  of  silver  baths  made 
use  of  in  photography,  our  correspondent  asserts  that  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  is  the  one  he  describes. 
Into  a flask  or  glass  vessel  graduated  in  centimetres,  from 
0 to  25,  for  instance,  is  poured  to  0 the  necessary  quantity 
of  the  uudtrmmtioued  liquid,  namely  : — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  1,000  cub.  cents. 

Chloride  of  sodium  (dry)...  6 90  grammes 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  1 gramme 
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Into  a test-tube  is  put  two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  bath 
to  be  analysed,  and  it  is  then  sufficient  to  pour  in  drop  by 
drop  the  above  saline  mixture.  There  is  formed  in  the 
first  place  a purple  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  white 
by  oxidation  of  the  liquid.  The  experimenter  then  turns 
to  the  graduated  vessel,  to  see  how  much  of  the  liquid  has 
been  expended  to  bring  about  such  a result.  The  figure 
revealed  gives  exactly  the  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  con- 
tained in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  bath  submitted  to 
analysis.  According  to  M.  Boivin  this  plan  of  analysing 
the  silver  bath  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  employing  an 
argentometer,  which  never  gives  one  the  proper  weight  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  bath,  because  the  latter  becomes 
charged  after  a time  with  a considerable  amount  of  chloride 
and  iodide  salts  resulting  from  daily  work,  which  may 
erroneously  be  calculated  as  silver  salts. 

And  now  there  is  grand  news  to  be  told.  M.  Poitevin 
has  appeared  once  more  upon  the  photographic  horizon. 
The  learned  and  fortunate  experimentalist,  to  whom 
photographers  owe  so  much,  has  for  the  past  ten  years 
completely  renounced  photographic  investigation,  and 
cast  on  one  side  those  labours  which  have  earned  for  him 
so  honourable  a name.  Living  retired  in  a little  town  of 
the  department  of  Sarthe,  where  he  had  been  nominated 
Mayor,  he  passed  his  life  as  a tranquil  landowner,  far 
from  the  struggles  and  disputes  of  the  scientific  world. 
Now,  however,  au  unexpected  circumstance  brings  him 
back  to  the  world  which  he  believed  to  have  abandoned 
for  ever. 

M.  Poitevin  had  often  remarked  that  certain  fungi  or 
mushrooms  ( agaries ) after  they  had  arri  ved  at  a certain 
stage  of  maturity,  when  placed  upon  a plane  surface  of 
marble  or  glass,  left  behind  them,  after  a few  hours,  a very 
clear  image  of  their  leaves,  &c.,  in  half  tones.  This  image 
was  formed  by  the  coloured  dust  between  the  leaves 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  on  which  the  fungi  had  been 
lying.  M.  Poitevin  tried  to  reproduce  the  same  effect,  but 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  He  experimented  with 
sheets  of  glass,  or  paper  stretched  very  evenly  over  glass, 
and  having  placed  the  fungus  upon  this  surface,  covered 
it  up  with  a glass  shade  to  prevent  the  surrounding  air 
having  au  effect  upon  the  fall  of  the  dust.  After  an 
interval  of  five  or  six  hours,  he  obtained  a very  clear 
impression  of  the  leaflets.  The  image  was  not  in  any  way 
stable,  for  the  dust  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper,  and  was 
disturbed  on  the  slightest  friction.  At  the  same  time,  he 
succeeded  in  fixing  the  image  by  employing  a varnish 
made  by  dissolving  a gum  resin  in  alcohol  or  essence, 
a method  which  he  afterwards  abandoned  for  a better 
plan  of  operating.  At  present  he  makes  use  of  a sheet  of 
paper  prepared  with  gelatine  on  one  side  only ; ' lie 
puts  this  sheet  upon  a plate  of  glass,  gelatine  face 
uppermost,  and  having  moistened  it  with  a brush, 
spreads  the  sheet  flat  with  the  same  means.  The 
film  of  gelatine  is  in  this  way  moistened,  and  the  super- 
fluous moisture  having  been  removed,  the  mushroom  or 
fungus  is  put  upon  it,  the  leaves  downwards.  If  the 
fungus  is  light  and  small  there  is  no  necessity  for  sus- 
pending it,  but  otherwise  it  must  be  removed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sheet,  as  the  leaves  will  get  folded  and  the 
image  will  not  then  be  distinct.  M.  Poitevin  suspends  his 
fungi  by  means  of  little  supports  made  of  thin  metal  and 
thread,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  mushroom  hangs. 
The  whole  is  covered  up  by  a glass  shade,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  image  allowed  to  proceed  for  five  or  six  hours 
according  to  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  pollen  con- 
tained in  the  fungus.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  shade 
is  removed  and  the  fungus  carefully  lifted  off  the  paper, 
and  the  result  is  upon  the  gelatined  paper,  a most  perfect 
image  which  is  fixed  as  soon  as  ever  the  paper  is  quite  dry. 
The  same  fungus  will  furnish  successively  three  or  four 
impressions.  Some  of  the  fungi  are  brown,  violet,  yellow, 
&c.,  and  they  yield  prints  of  these  colours.  In  the  case  of 
the  lighter  colours,  such  as  yellow  and  white,  they  are 
reproduced  upon  gelatine  tinted  of  a sombre  colour. 


M.  Poitevin  has  illustrated  this  communication  of  his 
by  a print  of  the  edible  mushroom,  which  has  at  first  rose- 
coloured  leaves  that  afterwards  become  brown  after  some 
days.  The  colour  seems  to  be  quite  permanent  so  long  as 
the  impression  is  kept  from  the  damp.  M.  Poitevin 
thinks  that  the  process  might  be  turned  into  a method  of 
photographic  printing,  and  in  this  wise  : — Upon  a metallic 
fabric  or  very  fine  silken  stuff  is  produced  a cliche,  in 
which  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  whiles  will  be  im- 
permeable to  the  dust  or  colouring  matter,  while  the 
black  aud  half-tones  allow  the  powder  to  pass  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  tones  of  the  design  to  be 
reproduced.  M.  Poitevin  has  promised  to  make  some 
experiments  in  this  direction,  and  to  communicate  to  us  the 
result. 

M.  Scotellari,  who  has  seen  the  article  published  in  the 
Photographic  News,  upon  illuminating  with  violet  light, 
of  the  5th  of  January,  has  written  to  ask  me  to  say  that 
the  experiments  therein  detailed  are  incomplete.  M. 
Scotellari  urges  the  readers  of  the  News  to  make  further 
experiments,  aud  he  mentions  one  which  is  within  the 
power  of  all.  Let  a ray  of  sunlight  penetrate  through  an 
opening  in  the  shutter  into  a dark  room  ; then  interpose 
in  its  passage  a prism,  and  there  will  be  thrown  upon  a 
screen,  placed  at  a suitable  distance,  an  image  coloured 
after  the  manner  of  the  rainbow.  By  substituting  for  the 
screen  a .sheet  of  sensitized  paper,  or  any  other  surface 
sensitive  to  light,  the  experimenter  will  be  convinced  at 
once  of  the  superiority  of  violet  light  in  regard  to  its  che- 
mical action.  We  may  add  that  the  experiments  to  which 
M.  Scotellari  invites  all  photographers  desirous  of  practi- 
cally appreciating  his  system  continue  from  day  to  day, 
and  that  the  results  obtained  are  always  in  favour  of  his 
mode  of  lighting.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  come  back 
to  this  subject.  Ernest  Lacan. 


A BELIEVER  IN  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY.  J.  J.  T.  G. 

The  old  man  came  to  have  his  photograph  taken— beyond 
mistake  an  old  man  from  the  country.  “ What  will  you 
charge  me  for  taking  out  my  picture,  sir?”  “Half-a- 
crown.” — “ Nothing  less? ” No;  that  is  the  lowest  price 
for  a single  carte." — “ Well,  you  see,  sir,  ’tis  for  a little 
girl  of  mine  that’s  iti  America,  and  she’s  been  writing  to 
me  for  it  these  three  years,  so  1 had  to  come  at  last.” 

Assistant  shows  some  specimens.  “ Which  style  would 
you  like?  ” Old  man  from  the  country  takes  one  up,  looks 
closely  at  it  for  some  time,  then,  “ Yes,  that  is  nearly  like  ; 
but  1 haven’t  a white  waistcoat.” — Proprietor  : “ Oh  ! 
that’s  not  yours,  you  know  ; yours  will  be  like  you,  and 
the  clothes  the  same  as  those  you  wear.”  Explanation  is 
apparently  satisfactory,  as  old  man  from  the  country 
takes  out  his  money  and  pays.  “ Will  I get  it  now, 
sir?”  “No;  say  in  three  or  four  days.’’ — “Thank  you, 
sir,"  going  away  quite  contented,  till  the  assistant  runs  to 
call  him  back:  “Why,  you  haven’t  sat  at  all  yet;  please 

step  upstairs  to  the  gallery.  This  way,  sir.” 

Iu  due  time  the  negative  is  taken,  and  old  man 
descends,  and  is  about  to  depart,  when  an  idea  suddenly 
occurs  to  him.  “My  old  woman  wears  a brown  dress, 
and  a white  cap,  and  a plaid  shawl  across  her  shoulder. 
She  is  about  my  own  age.  Couldn’t  you  put  her  in  this 
picture  alongside  me  ? ” After  a good  deal  of  persuasion, 
we  succeed  in  convincing  the  old  man  from  the 
country  that  as  we  do  not  possess  a “spirit  licence”  in 
photography,  we  cannot  possibly  photograph  the  invisible, 
and  that  if  he  wants  the  •*  old  woman  ” taken,  she,  too, 
must  visit  the  studio. 

So  he  went  away,  but  I fancied  that  there  still  lingered 
in  his  mind  a feeling  that  if  we  liked  to  oblige  him,  we 
might  have  put  the  “ old  woman  ” in  as  well. 
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MICRO-PIIOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  ON  COLLO- 
DION. 

BY  M.  JULES  GIRARD.* 

In  examining,  under  a very  powerful  microscope,  a negative 
developed  either  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  pyrogallic 
acid,  it  will  be  remarked,  nearly  always,  that  in  the  clear 
and  non-impressioued  parts  there  are  crystals  uniformly 
spread  over  the  whole  surface,  having  a measurement  of 
scarcely  100  of  a millimetre.  These  ciystals  of  iodide  of 
silver,  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  abundant,  consti- 
tute what  is  termed  fogging  in  a plate,  and  are  the  cause  of 
many  failures.  They  are  often  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  sensitive  surface,  like  a cloud  that  light  cannot  pene- 
trate. I have  the  honour  to  forward  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  a micro-photograph  of  these  crystals,  enlarged  to 
800  diameters  ; it  has  been  secured  from  a clear  portion  of 
a landscape  negative,  where  the  so-called  fogging  was  im- 
perceptible to  the  naked  eye. 

The  effects  which  are  produced  in  the  sensitive  film 
appear  to  be  distinct  from  those  taking  place  in  supeificial 
reduction.  In  examining  the  blacks  or  parts  impressioned 
by  the  light,  in  the  case  of  a series  of  progressive  tones,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  formed  of  incrustations  of  a re- 
ticulated and  granular  texture— which  is  more  accentuated 
the  more  the  sensitive  film  has  been  acted  upon  by  light — 
and  that  they  have  no  appearance  of  granulation. 


BLUE  PRINTS  ON  PAPER,  WOOD,  ETC. 

BY  T.  C.  ROCHE. 

The  following  method  gives  fine  blue  prints  on  paper, 
wood,  canvas,  &c.,  and  only  requires  washing  to  fix  pro- 
perly : — 

First  Solution. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  ...  120  grains 

Water 2 ounces 

Second  Solution. 

Ammonia-citrate  of  iron  ...  2 ounces 

Water 140  grains 

The  solutions  should  be  made  separately,  and,  when  dis- 
solved, mixed  and  filtered ; then  pour  it  into  a dish,  and 
float  plain  photographic  paper  on  it  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  When  the  paper  is  dried,  it  will  keep  for 
months.  Priut  in  the  sun  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  ; then 
simply  wash  the  paper  under  the  tap  with  running  water. 
The  result  will  be  a strong  blue  picture  on  a white 
ground.  The  addition  of  a little  gum-arabic  water  to  the 
above  solution,  when  made,  will  render  the  colour- of  the 
picture  richer  and  the  whites  purer. 


ComsgcniRnr*. 


PREVENTING  DISCOLOURATION  OF  THE  PRINT- 
ING BATH. 

Dear  Sib, — I have  tried  various  methods  of  purifying 
the  printing  bath  when  discoloured,  and  also  of  preventing 
its  discolouring,  for  I found  it  such  a nuisance  being  always 
obliged  to  purify,  filter,  and  strengthen  the  bath.  I found 
that  though  kaolin  answered  the  purpose,  it  was  troublesome 
and  wasted  silver,  as  also  does  permanganate  of  potash.  At 
last,  when  about  to  give  it  up  as  a bad  job,  I hit  upon  the 
following  formula,  and  which  (if  1 may  use  the  expression) 
I have  found  quite  a blessing  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

Nitrate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Ammonia  ...  . . ...  ...  2 drops 

Methylated  spirits 2 drachms 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

• Read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 


I float  the  paper  upon  this  bath  for  about  three  or  four 
minutes.  When  I have  finished  sensitizing  my  paper,  I 
pour  the  solution  back  into  the  bottle,  and  next  time  it  is 
perfectly  clear  and  ready  for  use.  I seldom  filter  the  bath, 
as  it  does  not  require  it ; and  I only  occasionally  add  a few 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I have 
been  using  my  bath  every  day  for  a very  long  time,  and  it 
is  now  just  as  clear  as  when  I first  made  it.  It  saves  a very 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  does  not  waste  silver,  and  the 
prints  are  finer  in  tone  and  quality  than  when  1 was  always 
purifying  my  bath  with  kaolin,  which  I sometimes  had  to 
do  after  using  it  only  once.  I should,  therefore,  strongly 
recommend  photographers  to  try  this  formula,  as  they  would 
find  it  a great  comfort,  as  well  as  economical.  I keep  my 
sensitized  paper  between  sodaic  sheets,  and  I should  recom- 
mend others  to  do  the  same.  I have  tried  citric  acid  and 
other  methods;  hut  I found  them  all  more  or  less  failures. 
Hoping  this  may  be  of  use  to  others,  I am,  yours  truly, 

R.  N.  P. 


COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  PASTEL. 

Dear  Sir, — Crayon  painting,  or  painting  with  pastel 
co  lours,  although  more  subject  to  injury  from  friction,  is, 
I consider,  very  appropriate  for  colouring  photographic 
enlargements  executed  in  the  style  of  vignette  sketches, 
especially  as  the  colours  are  applied  dry ; they  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  entering  into  chemical  combination 
with  the  photographic  substratum.  Here,  also,  the 
shadows  and  drawing  of  the  photograph  will  not  be  hidden 
unless  a highly  finished  and  complete  painting  in  crayons 
is  made ; even  then  the  photographic  base  will  be  found 
of  great  service.  As  sketches,  I know  of  no  style  so 
easily  executed  by  those  whose  artistic  ability  may  not  be 
great ; of  course,  taste  and  facility  of  execution  are  re- 
quired in  all  works  of  art,  of  however  humble  a descrip- 
tion, to  make  them  pleasing  and  agreeable.  The  paper  of 
which  the  photograph  is  printed  for  this  style  of  painting 
should  be  what  is  termed  crayon  paper,  that  is  to  say, 
paper  having  a rough  surface  or  tooth,  so  that  it  may  bite 
and  retain  sufficient  of  the  crayon  to  produce  a solid  ap- 
pearance. 

The  photographic  print  should  be,  in  all  cases,  mounted 
upon  the  canvas  properly  strained  on  its  frame  as  it  is  to 
remain  when  finished,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  mount 
a crayon  drawing  without  the  greatest  risk  of  injury ; 
neither  can  it  be  set  without  lowering  its  tone—  i.e., 
the  colours  of  the  painting  cannot  be  made  to  imbibe 
sufficient  of  any  gummy  or  gelatinous  substance  to 
cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  paper  and  resist  friction. 
Your  readers  will  readily  understand  that  crayon  paint- 
ings shou'd  be  so  framed  as  not  to  touch  the  glass. 
The  mount,  or  mat,  in  the  case  of  smaller  pictures, 
serves  this  purpose ; but  for  larger  productions  the 
frames  should  have  a double  rabbet — in  fact,  it  would  be 
better  if  this  sort  of  frame  were  used  more  generally  ; but 
it  would  prove  more  costly,  as  the  glass  must  be  first 
secured  to  the  frame  and  the  picture,  either  mounted  on 
stout  cardboard  or  frame.  There  is  a style  of  painting,  I 
believe,  but  little  used,  termed  encaustic  or  wax  painting  ; 
it  is  extremely  durable,  and  I should  think,  by  ingenious 
modifications,  fine  effects,  resembling  oil  paintiugs,  might 
be  produced. 

In  this  style,  the  shadows  and  drawing  of  the  photo- 
graph would  be  necessary  to  form  the  foundation  of  the 
picture.  The  colours  might  be  applied  both  back  and 
front,  and  be  assisted,  in  some  cases,  by  the  use  of  oil 
colours.  The  photograph  should  be  printed  upon  strong 
paper,  and  strained  on  a frame  without  canvas  or  any  other 
support,  before  painting  it.  Transparencies  can  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  style  for  windows  and  fire  screens  with 
beautiful  effect. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

James  Martin, 
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“PICKING  UP”  THE  CAllBON  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  as  a constant  reader  of  the 
News,  to  protest  against  the  style  of  correspondence  of 
which  we  have  had  some  recent  specimens  in  your  pages, 
filling  space  which  could  be  better  occupied  ? Like  most 
other  portraitists  at  the  present  juncture  1 am  interested 
in  working  carbon,  and  when  1 read  the  letter  of  “ A 
Carbon  Experimentalist  ” a few  weeks  ago,  I looked  eagerly 
for  the  replies.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I was  disappointed. 
An  anonymous  writer,  styling  himself  “ A Successful 
Worker,”  taunts  the  “Experimentalist”  with  writing  an 
auonymous  letter,  and  instead  of  giving  the  information 
which  a successful  worker  may  be  supposed  to  possess, 
gives  advice  which  is  not  asked  for  in  place  of  such  in- 
formation. He  also  advises  all  who  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  experimentalist  not  to  imagine  they  can  “ pick- 
up ” carbon  printing  without  paying  for  lessons.  Of 
course  there  is  justice  enough  in  this.  If  information  is 
worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying  for.  But  it  is  a fact, 
nevertheless,  that  in  photography  almost  every  distin- 
guished man  has  “ picked  up  ” all  he  knows,  without  ever 
paying  for  a single  lesson.  The  progress  of  photo- 
graphy, as  we  are  constantly  told,  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  free  intercommunication  of  ideas  in  the 
journals.  Is  it  good  taste  of  this  unknown  self-styled 
successful  worker  to  try  to  burke  the  system  upon 
which  the  progress  of  photography  is  based  ? If, 
being  successful,  he  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  informa- 
tion, let  him  not  stand  in  the  way  of  others  who  might  do 
so,  if  they  did  not  risk  mixing  with  quarrelsome  company. 
If  your  pages  are  to  continue  open  to  the  enquiries  of 
students,  and  the  replies  of  the  experienced  workers,  they 
should  be  closed  to  those  who  are  more  disposed  to  snub 
than  to  help.  In  hope  of  faring  better  than  the  first  ex- 
perimentalist, may  I ask  an  answer  to  his  queries,  as 

One  Anxious  to  Learn. 

PS. — Will  you  allow  me  to  express  my  deep  thanks  to 
Mr.;  Titcomb,  and  many  such  as  he,  willing  to  help,  as 
well  as  able  to  work  ? 


&alk  in  t&c  Stubio. 

A New  Photographic  Journal.— Another  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  photography  has  just  been  issued  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  title  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 
It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  a practical  photo- 
grapher of  upwards  of  thirty  years'  standing,  and  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  National  Photographic  Association,  U.S. 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  been  for  many  years  a frequent  and  able 
contributor  to  photographic  literature,  and  his  first  number 
promises  exceedingly  well.  It  is  fresh,  independaut,  and 
practical  in  tone,  and  whilst  it  abounds  with  good  contributions 
(of  which  we  give  some  examples  in  this  issue  of  the  News), 
the  impress  of  tbo  Editor’s  mind  and  intelligence  pervade  the 
whole  number.  A fine  portrait  of  the  Editor  accompanies  the 
first  number,  presenting  a face  which  is  at  once  shrewd,  kindly, 
and  manly.  There  is  great  room  for  such  a journal  in  the 
States,  and  we  wish  it  every  suceess. 

The  Conference. — The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
writing  from  Constantinople,  states  that  the  mombors  of  the 
Conference  have  been  photographed  in  a group  by  Adullah 
Freres,  of  that  city,  and  that  the  likenesses  of  all  the  members 
are  admirable. 

Life-Size  Direct  Portraits. — Reviewing  the  progress  of 
the  year,  as  illustrated  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  say  s : — “ The  most  striking  improve- 
ment— or  departure  from  recognized  practice — was  the  exhibit 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  were  portraits 
from  life  on  negatives  three  feet  or  more  in  size,  made  direct, 
and  printed  by  ‘ contact.’  Mr.  Kent  has  not  yet  condescended 
to  tell  us  how  this  was  done.”  Our  readers  will  find  some 
details  of  how  it  was  done  on  p.  463  of  our  last  volume. 


Photography  in  Court  (Robinson  v.  IPorden). — A case  of 
some  importance  to  employers  and  assistants  was  recently 
heard  in  the  Marylebone  County  Court.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
young  professional  phot  grapher  who  advertised  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  for  a situation  as  assistant  operator.  The 
defendant,  Mr.  T.  Worden,  of  Praed  Street,  answered,  and 
references  having  been  furnished,  plaintiff  entered  into  a five 
months’  engagement.  At  the  end  ot  the  second  day  the 
defendant  intimated  that  he  should  not  require  plaintiff  any 
longer.  Plaintiff  then  brought  an  action  for  breach  of  contract. 
After  some  adjournments,  the  case  came  for  hearing,  when 
Mr.  A.  H.  15ool,  of  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico,  a former  employer 
of  plaintiff,  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  his  competency.  The 
defendant  producing  no  witnesses  to  the  contrary,  his  Honour 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  at  £10  10s.,  with 
costs. 

Photographs  of  the  Spectra  op  Venus  and  a Lyrae. — 
Professor  Henry  Draper  writes  from  New  York  as  follows,  under 
the  above  heading,  lo  Nature  : — “ Since  the  spring  of  1872,  I 
have  been  making  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars, 
planets,  and  moon,  and  particularly  among  the  stars  of  a Lyr® 
and  a Aquil®,  with  my  28-inch  reflector  and  12-inch  refractor. 
In  the  photograph  of  a Lyric,  bands  or  broad  lines  are  visible 
in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rogion,  unlike  anything  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  The  research  is  difficult,  and  consumes  time, 
because  long  exposures  are  necessary  to  impress  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  the  atmosphere  is  rarely  in  the  best  condition.  The 
image  of  a star  or  planes  must  be  kept  motionless  for  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  hence  the  driving-clock  of  the  telescope 
is  severely  taxed.  During  last  summer  I obtained  some  good 
results,  and  in  October  took  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of 
Venus,  which  show  a large  number  of  lines.  I am  now  study- 
ing these  pictures,  and  have  submitted  them  to  the  inspection 
of  several  of  my  scientific  friends,  among  others,  Professors 
Barker,  Langley,  Morton,  and  Silliman.  There  seems  to  be  in 
the  case  of  Venus  a weakening  of  the  spectrum  towards  H and 
above  that  line  of  the  same  character  as  that  I have  photo- 
graphically obsorved  to  take  place  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun 
near  sunset.” 

A Solar  Distillery. — M.  Mouchot,  whose  steam  boilor, 
heated  by  the  sun’s  rays  concentrated  by  a concave  mirror,  was 
described  not  long  ago,  recently  exhibited  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  a new  apparatus  whereby  by  solar  heat  he 
distilled  excellent  brandy.  The  mirror  was  but  19-5  inches  in 
diameter.  A little  over  a quart  of  wine  was  placed  in  the 
boiler,  and  brought  to  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  by  the  con- 
centrated rays.  The  alcoholic  vapour  entered  a tube  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  boiler,  traversed  the  supporting  foot  of  the 
mirror,  and  descended  into  a room,  where  it  condensed.  The 
liquor  was  of  remarkably  good  flavour,  free  from  the  disagree- 
able taste  of  alcohol  peculiar  to  that  obtained  from  wine  in  the 
usual  way,  and  savouring  strongly  of  the  best  cherry  brandy. 
M.  Mouchot  afterward  placed  flowers  and  odoriferous  leaves  in 
his  b filer,  and  made  a variety  of  perfumes  and  essences. 
Finally  leading  tho  steam  into  a cookiog  apparatus,  he  prepared 
an  entire  dinner  by  the  agency  of  the  sun’s  heat. 

Printing  Leaves. — In  a recent  article  on  “ Nature  Printing  ’ 
the  Garden  describes  various  methods  of  obtaining  copies  of 
flowers  and  leaves  from  the  objects  themselves.  The  following, 
which  is  simple  and  easily  tried,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
our  readers: — “ By  those  who  have  access  to  a laundry  roller 
press,  or  an  ordinary  copying  press,  the  following  method  of 
direct  printing  may  bo  adopted  : The  best  paper  to  use  is  ordi- 
nary wove  paper  without  water-marks,  such,  in  fact,  as  is  used 
for  book  printing.  Those  who  can  afford  to  be  luxurious  may 
use  thin  drawing  paper.  First  select  the  leaves,  and  then  care- 
fully press  and  dry  them.  If  they  be  placed  in  a botanical 
press,  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  put  too  great  a pressure  on 
the  specimens  at  first,  or  they  will  be  spoiled  for  printing.  An 
old  book  is  the  best  for  drying  the  examples  to  be  used  ; then 
get  a small  can  of  printer’s  or  proof  ink,  and  a small  leather 
dabber,  which  can  be  bought  for  a few  pence  at  any  shop  where 
wood  engravers’  materials  are  sold.  Take  a bit  of  ink  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  and  work  it  on  a small  piece  of  slate  or  glass 
with  the  dabber  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth ; a drop  or  two, 
not  more,  of  linseed  oil  will  assist  the  operation.  Having 
worked  the  ink  perfectly  smooth,  give  the  leaf  a thin  coating, 
being  careful  to  spread  it  equally,  not  to  dab  it  on  in  blotches, 
or  the  clear  effect  will  be  lost.  Having  applied  the  ink,  take  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  Ihe  si  o required,  and  lay  the  leaf  ink  down- 
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wards  upon  it,  placing  it  between  the  leaves  of  an  old  book* 
which  must  then  be  subjected  to  a moderate  pressure  in  a copy- 
ing press,  or  passed  between  the  rollors  of  the  washing  machine. 
If  a press  be  not  at  hand,  lay  the  book  on  the  floor  and  stand 
upon  it  for  a few  seconds,  an  operation  which  answers  the  same 
purpose.  Impressions  can  be  taken  with  greater  rapidity  by 
this  process  than  by  any  other,  and  a very  little  practice  will 
enable  anyono  possessing  ordinary  ingenuity  to  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing them.  Soft  book  paper  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and, 
previous  to  using  it,  place  a few  sheets  between  ditnp  blotting- 
paper,  which  causes  it  to  take  the  ink  still  m ire  readily.  At 
first  you  will  find  that  you  lay  too  much  ink  on  the  leaf,  which 
then  produces  too  denso  an  impression.  After  a little  practico 
you  will  know  how  much  ink  to  lay  on  each  description  of  leaf. 
If  you  find  the  impression  too  black,  use  the  leaf  once  again 
without  inking  it.  If  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  bo  too  thick,  so 
that  the  part  near  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  paper, 
it  must  be  shaved  down  with  a sharp  knife.  Composite  leaves, 
as  of  the  umbelliferae,  should  bo  divided,  and  their  parts 
printed  separately ; other  details  will  soon  be  learnt  by  prac- 
tice.” 


Camspou&ents. 


Background. — When  a distemper  background  gets  seriously 
stained  with  wet,  the  best  retne  ly  is  recolouring,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  repair  a porti  in  without  showing  the  marks  of  junction.  Wash 
the  whole  first  with  a clean  brush,  and  then  apply  fresh  distemper 
colour  over  the  whole. 

B.  D.  A. — The  advertisement  to  which  you  allude  had  reference  to 
a special  mode  of  lighting  only,  and  to  providing  roof  and  side 
lights  to  any  studio  to  order.  It  did  not  consist  of  a studio  com- 
plete. The  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  erecting  a temporary 
studio,  with  a view  to  its  eventual  removal,  is  one  upon  which  we 
cannot  advise ; it  must  depend  so  much  upon  local  circumstances. 
Probably  a local  builder  will  aid  you  best. 

Bristol. — It  was  scarcely  wise,  in  making  wooden  vessels  for 
holding  silver  and  other  delicate  solutions,  to  apply  red  lead  to  the 
joints;  for  if  the  black  or  white  varnish  with  which  the  inside  of 
tho  wood  is  treated  wear  off  or  chip  off,  and  expose  any  portion  of 
the  load,  it  will  act  injuriously.  Pitch  or  paraffine  is  found  best 
for  the  lining  of  a wooden  bath.  The  varnish  of  collodion  and 
linseed  oil,  which  we  have  occasionally  recommended  in  tho  News 
for  treating  wooden  dishes,  should  be  applied  over  paper,  with 
which  the  wooden  tray  is  first  lined,  to  cover  all  cracks  and  joints. 
For  toning,  we  should  advise  you  to  use  a white  earthenware 
dish,  as  a degree  of  strict  cleanliness  is  required  with  the  gold 
bath  which  could  scarcely  bo  seen  in  anything  but  clean  white 
oarthenware.  Your  bath  and  dish  for  fixing  may  be  tried  without 
much  fear.  2.  Your  quarter-plate  lens  will  probably  serve  your 
purpose  for  card  portraits  for  the  present,  and  the  negatives  may 
be  taken  on  quarter-plate  glasses,  taking  them,  of  course,  of  pro- 
portions suitable  for  card  portraits.  The  simplest  and  cheapest 
form  of  printing  frame  will  answer  your  purpose.  Any  dealer  in 
photographic  materials  will  supply  you.  You  will  understand 
their  use  without  difficulty.  The  negative  is  laid  in  tho  frame 
with  its  glass  side  outwards ; tho  sensitive  paper,  being  dry,  is  laid 
with  its  face  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  negative,  the  back 
placed  upon  the  paper,  and  fastened.  The  back  of  the  negative  is 
thon  exposed  to  tho  light,  and  printing  begins.  When  you  think 
it  is  nearly  done,  you  open  one-half  of  the  back  of  the  framo,  and 
examine  the  actual  progress  of  tho  print.  The  other  half,  being 
kept  fast,  prevents  the  paper  moving  from  its  truo  position  on  tho 
negative.  Quarter-plate  printing  frames  will,  of  course,  suit  your 
purpose. 

A.  B. — We  fear  that  wo  cannot  help  you  to  a remedy.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  any  case,  tho  matter  would  simply  stand  as  a debt. 
The  announcement  you  suggest  could  not  with  propriety  appear. 

J.  M.  Storr. — Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  We  frequently  do  so 
when  any  information  of  general  interest  is  under  attention  ; but 
very  many  of  the  queries  are  essentially  personal  in  their  character. 
Even  when  various  readers  wish  for  similar  information,  there  is 
often  something  special  in  its  precise  bearing  which  renders  a 
detailed  answer  to  each  desirable. 

Nathaniel  Stbdman. — The  powder  process  is  valuable  for  many 
purposes.  It  is  excellent  for  reproducing  negatives  ; it  is  very 
usetul  for  adding  backgrounds  to  negatives,  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing them.  It  is  excellent  in  the'hands  of  an  artist  for  producing 
prints  on  paper,  or  on  opal  glass.  You  will  find  various  articles 
on  the  subject  in  our  volume  for  1871,  and  in  our  Y ear-Book  for 
18“5.  As  to  how  far  it  will  serve  your  purpose  to  learn  tho 
process,  you  will  be  best  able  to  judge. 


it.  D.  F. — The  proportion  of  any  resin  to  be  used  in  making 
varnishes  depends  much  upon  circumstances.  For  a moderately 
thick  varnish  from  forty  to  fifty  grains  per  ounce  of  solvents  ; for 
a thin  varnish  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  Some  resins  produce 
a m ire  limpid  varnish  than  othors,  and  admit  of  the  use  of  a larger 
proportion  of  resin,  without  making  the  varnish  too  thick.  We 
do  not  c mnsel  amateur  varnish  making,  beciusethe  selection  of 
resins  and  solvents,  and  their  propor  mixture,  requires  muoh 
experience,  aud  failure  is  often  a serious  matter. 

J.  II  — We  have  no  doubt  th it  if  publishei  the  card  would  sell. 
It  is  very  pretty. 

II.  M.  (Amateur). — The  lantern  slide  you  forwrad  has  not,  we 
think,  been  toned  at  all.  It  is  the  colour  often  produced  by  deve- 
loping  with  pyrogallic  acid.  A solution  containing  two  grains  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  thirty  minims  of  acetic  acid  in  an  ounce  of 
water  will  give  a similar  tone.  Bath  and  collodion  should  be  in 
good  condition,  and  exposure  sufficient.  An  emulsion  plate,  with 
a thin  image  brought  out  by  alkaline  development,  and  redeveloped 
with  above  and  a little  silver,  would  give  you  a similar  tone.  A 
grey  image  may  bo  brought  to  a similar  tone  by  bichloride  of 
mercury,  followed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  very  dilute. 
2.  Collodion  transparencies  which  are  mounted  under  glass  need 
not  be  varnished ; but,  if  you  prefer  it,  that  known  as  “ crystal  ” 
varnish  answers  very  well.  3.  We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  prices  and  relative  qualities  of  magic  lanterns  to  advise.  The 
sciopticon  we  should  recommend,  but  it  is  not  very  cheap.  Your 
negative  has  been  posted.  It  was  cracked  when  we  received  it. 

W.  Coluuhou.v. — Many  thanks.  The  colour  is  excellent. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGS-ICAL  REPORT  FOR  DECEMBER. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 

Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven , 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 
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Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Very  windy  at  night 
Rain  all  day.  Very  windy 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  p.m. 

Rain  afternoon  and  night.  Very  stormy 
Rain  this  morning 
Fair  and  sunny 
A little  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  p.m. 

Fair,  but  very  gloomy 
Rain  morning  and  evening 
Showers  this  afternoon 
Fair  but  gloomy 
A little  rain  this  evening 
Showers  all  day 
Showers  all  day 
Ram  a.m. 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  but  gloomy 
Fair  but  gloomy 
Sleet  morning  and  afternoon 
Fair  and  sunny 

Verywindy.  Heavy  snow-storm  at  night 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  all  day 

Heavy  rain  with  wind  a.m.-  and  p.m. 


Summary. 

Highest  temperature  observed 

Lowest  ditto  

Mean  ditto  

Mean  of  all  observations  

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell 

Number  of  fair  days  

Number  of  fair  days  gloomy  ... 
Number  of  fair  days  sunny  ... 


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 
— 52*  ...  53°  ...  49*-5 

...  28  ...  32  ...  29 

...  42-5-1-  46 4-  ...  43  4 + 


44* 


25 

6 

4 
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Noth.— By  referring  to  the  columns  of  barometric  pressure  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  exceedingly  low  on  the  4th,  and  that  during  the  month 
th  e barometric  pressure  was  very  variable.  The  mean  temperatures  are 
considerably  above  the  average  for  the  month  of  December. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photography  at  the  Military  Staff  College— More 
Photographic  Publications— Photographic  Poisons 

AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 

Photography  at  the  Military  Staff  Collcye. — Most  of  the 
European  Powers,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  avail 
themselves  of  photography  in  connection  with  military 
affairs.  In  this  country  there  are  three  establishments 
intimately  connected  with  the  art — at  Chatham,  South- 
ampton, and  Woolwich  ; and  in  France,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  productions  exhibited  at  the  last  Photographic 
Exhibition  held  in  Paris,  the  art  is  cultivated  to  a no  less 
extent  by  the  Ministry  of  War  of  that  country.  In  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Portugal,  military  photography  is  well  known  ; 
and  although  Germany  has  no  official  establishment  of  the 
kind  at  Berlin  or  elsewhere,  still  that  military  nation  was 
not  elow  to  appreciate  the  aid  that  photography  can  lend 
to  the  soldier  upon  occasion,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war  a staff  of  photographers  was  at  once 
organized,  which  successively  did  good  and  valuable  work 
in  front  of  Strasburg  and  Paris.  In  this  country  we 
have  recently  gone  a step  further,  and  have  included 
photography  among  the  subjects  taught  at  the  Military 
Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  officers  who  prove  themselves 
to  be  proficients  in  the  art  receiving  an  extra  certificate 
The  Staff  College  is  established  for  the  instruction  of 
officers  who  may  desire  to  qualify  for  staff  appointments. 
Officers  in  any  regiment  may  compete,  and  a score  of  the 
most  proficient  are  chosen  as  students.  These  remain  at 
Sandhurst  for  two  years,  during  which  period  they  have 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  a staff  of  qualified  pro- 
fessors, and  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  study,  if  they  show 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  duties,  they  receive  certi- 
ficates of  qualification,  and  are  eligible  for  appointments 
ou  the  staff.  Such  appointments  are  naturally  enough 
regarded  as  great  prizes  by  all  young  soldiers,  and  there  is 
usually  a very  spirited  competition  for  admission  to  the 
college  in  the  first  instance.  There  are  of  course  certain 
subjects  in  which  all  students  must  satisfy  the  examiners 
they  possess  a thorough  knowledge,  but  beyond  these 
qualifying  subjects,  there  are  others  which  the  student 
may  take  up  of  his  own  choice,  and  pass  an  examination 
in.  Among  these  voluntary  subjects  is  classed  photo- 
graphy, and  we  find  that  it  is  one  which  is  eagerly  em- 
braced by  students.  A knowledge  of  photography  is  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance,  that  its  cultivation  is 
encouraged  by  the  Horse  Guards  as  much  as  possible. 
For  reconnoitring  purposes,  for  mapping,  and  for  illustra- 
ting military  reports,  the  camera  is  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance, and  thus  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  that  staff  officers 
should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  art.  At  the  last 
examination  of  students  quitting  the  Staff  College,  we  see 
that  out  of  twelve  officers  who  were  examined  in  voluntary 
subjects,  four  proved  to  be  well  grounded  in  photography, 
and  to  have  obtained  certificates  to  this  effect.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  Capt.  Grover,  R.E.,  passed  “ a good  examina- 
tion in  photography,  and  a very  good  examination  in 
geology  and  experimental  sciences.”  Capt.  Lloyd,  76  F., 
“ a very  good  examination  in  photography;”  Capt.  Money, 
87  F.,  “ a good  examination  in  photography  Captain 
Murray,  89  F.,  “a good  examination  in  French  and  photo- 
graphy.” We  believe  that  in  this  respect  Great  Britain 
is  in  the  van,  and  that  our  army  authorities  are  the  first  to 
recognise  the  utility  of  photography  so  far  as  to  encourage 
a study  of  it  among  staff  officers.  Dr.  Atkinson,  F.C  S., 
who  is  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Staff  College, 
has  given  the  practice  of  photography  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  for  some  time  past  has  afforded  demonstrations  in 
the  art ; but  it  is  only  recently,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
that  the  military  students  have  been  permitted  to  take 
photography  for  one  of  the  subjects  of  their  examination. 


More  Photographic  Publications — According  to  tho  Athe- 
\ nseum  we  are  to  have  two  more  photographic  publications 
I of  importance,  which  will  be  published  respectively  by 
i Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Provost 
| and  Co.  Street  Life  in  London  is  to  be  the  title  of 
one  of  these  periodicals,  and  it  is  to  be  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  John  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Adolphe 
Smith.  The  idea  is,  to  present  those  interested,  with 
a series  of  pictures  illustrating  Londou  life,  and  each 
part  is  to  contain  three  photographs,  printed,  we 
suppose,  by  the  Woodbury  type  process.  We  hardly 
see  how  such  a periodical  can  possibly  live  a long 
time,  for  street-types  in  London  are  not  Very  nume- 
rous, or,  at  any  rate,  such  as  would  interest  are  not,  and 
j therefore  the  task  of  pourtraying  London  street-folk 
must  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  other  work  is  to  be 
called  The  Portrait,  to  appear  weekly  at  a shilling  per 
number.  It  will  contain  a series  of  portraits,  also,  we 
presume,  printed  in  permanent  pigments ; among  the 
earlier  portraits  published  will  be  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  William  Black,  Mr. 
j Woolner,  R.A.,  General  Tchernaieff,  M.  Tourguenief,  &c. 
According  to  the  prospectus  issued,  the  periodical  will 
“ illustrate  the  time  we  live  in  by  means  of  photographs 
| and  memoirs  of  those  who  adorn  or  disgrace  it,”  so  that 
[ we  may  expect  to  see  the  portraits  of  notorieties  as  well 
| as  celebrities  in  its  pages. 

Photographic  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes. — Although  it  is 
[ impossible,  perhaps,  for  photographers  to  bear  in  mind  all 
j the  antidotes  corresponding  to  the  poisons  they  daily  em- 
ploy, still,  with  a very  little  trouble,  they  may  fix  in  their 
memories  a few  simple  facts  which  might  help  them  in 
instances  of  accidental  or  intentional  poisoning.  Some 
days  ago  the  well  known  Paris  actress,  Madame  Dica-Petit, 
swallowed  by  accident  some  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Medical  aid  was,  of  course,  sent  for,  and  while  awaiting  it 
i the  lady’s  mother  wisely  bethought  herself  to  administer  a 
cup  of  milk,  and  this  antidote,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, saved  the  daughter’s  life.  Corrosive  sublimate  or 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  a salt  to  be  found  in  every  photo- 
graphic studio,  being  commonly  employed  for  intensifying 
negatives ; it  is  a most  violent  poison,  but  the  photographer 
has  nearly  always  an  efficient  antidote  ready  in  albumen  or 
white  of  egg.  If  photographers  would  bear  in  mind  the 
compounds,  and  their  nature,  formed  under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  would,  in  most  cases  of  poisoning,  be  ready 
to  help  themselves.  Thus,  if  they  will  remember  that 
mercury  salts  for  the  most  part  form  with  albumen  an 
j insoluble  compound,  as  they  do  with  the  caseine  contained 
i in  milk,  it  must  necessarily  occur  to  them  that  a patient 
; poisoned  by  mercury  would  do  well  to  swallow  a substance 
which  will  combine  with  and  render  the  mercury  harmless. 
An  emetic  quickly  administered  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
thing,  first  of  all,  and  then  the  antidote  should  follow  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Again,  take  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  is  also  a most  terrible  poison.  Most  photographers 
know  enough  about  chemistry  to  be  aware  that  it  forms 
with  iron  salts — the  perchloride  is  best,  but  the  ordinary 
proto-sulphate  will  do — the  comparatively  harmless  com- 
pound, Prussiau  blue,  and  therefore  the  administration  of 
iron  is  a good  thing  in  cases  of  poisoning  of  this  kind. 
Salts  of  silver,  to  give  a third  instance,  may  in  the  same 
way  be  counteracted  by  the  administration  of  egg  or  milk 
(with  which  they  form  an  insoluble  compound),  or  of 
common  salt,  which,  as  every  photographer  knows,  preci- 
pitates the  salt  as  innocuous  chloride.  Antidotes  for  other 
mineral  poisons  are  not  more  difficult  to  bear  in  mind,  aud 
it  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  photographers  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  them.  We  give  these  hints,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  a medical  man  is  unnecessary 
in  such  cases,  for  his  assistance  should  be  invoked  with- 
out a moment’s  delay,  but  with  the  view  simply  of 
showing  how  photographers  may  help  themselves  on  an 
emergency. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SO-CALLED  RETICULATION  OF 
CARBON  TISSUE. 
by  h.  baden  pritchard.* 

The  phenomenon  of  reticulation  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  insolubility  ; the  former  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
a curable  defect,  while  the  latter  is  not.  A sheet  of  tissue 
which  exhibits  a uniform  granulation  of  black  particles 
over  its  surface  on  development  may  be  regarded  as  having 
become,  to  a certain  degree,  insoluble  previously  to  print- 
ing, and  is  valueless. 

Putting  on  one  side,  for  a moment,  reticulation  as  it  is 
found  in  practice,  I would  point  out  that  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  produced  artificially  in  two  ways : — 

1.  By  maintaining  the  tissue  at  a warm  temperature 
(say  100°  Fah.)  for  a little  while ; fifteen  minutes  will 
suffice. 

2.  By  placing  the  tissue  under  an  air-pump  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  plenty  of  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the 
moisture. 

I have  closely  examined  under  a microscope,  using  a 
quarter-inch  object  glass,  the  phenomenon  produced  under 
these  two  conditions,  and  I append  herewith  drawings  of 
it,  as  these  two  phases  appear  enlarged. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  markings  are  more  exagge- 
rated when  the  tissue  has  been  heated  than  when  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  more  uniformly  drying  action  of  the 
air-pump.  In  the  former  case  the  reticulation  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  I should  term  the  defect  incurable;  but 
in  the  other  instance,  with  caution,  the  tissue  could  be 
brought  back  to  its  normal  condition. 

When  reticulation  has  proceeded  as  far  as  in  the  heated 
specimen  I show,  the  appearance  of  the  film  under  the  micro- 
scope (after  development,  of  course)  is  very  similar  indeed 
to  the  lifting  of  the  film  of  a collodion  negative,  and,  like 
the  latter,  the  raised  portions  begin  to  crack  and  open  when 
the  film  becomes  thoroughly  dry.  In  this  case  the  lines 
run  into  one  another  like  the  cross  markings  on  one’s  hands. 
I know  of  nothing  that  will  mend  matters  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Where,  however,  the  reticulation  has  not  proceeded  so 
far,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  2 specimen,  and  the  defect  is  con- 
fined to  short  lines  or  marks  which  do  not  run  into  one 
another,  then  the  tissue  may  be  made  use  of  under  certain 
circumstrnces. 

Reticulation,  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  gelatiue 
in  the  tissue  having  been  robbed  of  too  much  of  its  mois- 
ture, and  having  undergone  a change  from  which  it  does 
not  frequently  recover,  and  then  only  with  difficulty.  It 
has  suffered  contraction  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  bring  it  back  to  its  normal  condition. 
The  only  way  is  to  develop  upon  a basis  that  is  not  fixed. 
The  single  transfer  process,  by  reason  of  the  slippery  cha- 
racter of  the  basis,  permits  the  expansion  again  of  the  tissue, 
and  this  particular  method  favours,  therefore,  the  recovery 
of  the  film  to  a great  degree.  It  is  the  same  with  waxed 
plates  (zinc,  for  instance),  the  coolness  of  the  metal  in  this 
case  also  having  a tendency  to  rehabilitate  the  gelatine;  but 
a collodion  film  does  not  allow  of  the  gelatine  moving  in  this 
manner,  and  hence  we  find  reticulation  occurs  most  fre- 

*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


quently  when  collodion  is  employed  as  development  basis, 
for  the  image  will  not  stir  from  the  firm  grip  it  has  taken 
upon  the  collodion.  On  some  occasions  I have  found  tissue 
useless  for  development  on  glass  by  reason  of  reticulation, 
which  developed  without  a trace  of  that  phenomenon  on  cold 
zinc  plates  well  waxed. 

Water  as  cold  as  possible  should  be  employed  in  soaking 
the  exposed  tissue  first  of  all,  and  an  immersion  for  a few 
minutes  will  not  do  harm  in  hot  weather  ; the  develop- 
ment is  then  undertaken  in  water  not  too  hot  (the  tempe- 
rature varies  much  with  the  nature  of  the  tissue  and 
time  of  year),  and  a final  rinse  in  hotter  water  still  is 
sometimes  beneficial  in  securing  a clearer  image  and  pre- 
venting any  “swimming”  of  the  picture  from  soluble 
pigment  that  may  not  have  been  washed  away. 

Too  much  stress  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  laid  upon 
printing  and  preserving  sensitized  tissue  in  a cool  locality. 


NOTE  ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

B1  COL.  U.  STUART  WORTLEY.* 

Having  now  worked  the  Lambertype  process  for  the  past 
fourteen  months,  I am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it.  I had 
printed  a good  deal  in  carbon  before,  but  never  to  my 
satisfaction.  There  are  difficulties  in  it,  of  course,  and  my 
work  being  all  of  a large  size  I have  had  a fair  share  of 
them.  The  tissue  itself  is  now  very  good,  and  any  one  who 
cannot  work  with  it  must  blame  only  himself.  The  fol- 
lowing few  remarks  may  be  of  use : — I use  the  bichromate 
bath  of  various  strengths,  according  to  the  density  of  my 
negatives,  and  always  with  the  addition  of  ammonia.  This 
addition  has  always  been  printed  in  M.  Lambert’s  formulae, 
though  lately  erroneously  credited  to  another  gentleman  by 
one  writer.f 

During  last  summer  I invariably  iced  the  bichromate 
bath,  and  met  with  no  difficulty  whatever  on  account  of 
the  temperature.  I always  pour  a solution  of  wax  over 
the  plate,  and  never  rub  wax  on  the  plate  after  the  method 
of  M.  Lambert.  Lastly,  I mention  that  it  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  wash  the  collodion  in  tepid  water  in 
winter,  as  dippiug  it  in  cold  water  gives  a tendency  to 
break  away. 


LIGHT,  EXPOSURE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  H.  A.  H.  DANIEL. J 

And  now  I will  say  a word  or  two  on  “how  to  expose.” 
For  views,  I maintain  that  always,  if  practicable,  a long 
exposure  and  weak  developer  give  far  the  best  results.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  when  a strong  developer  is  used  there 
is  a much  greater  likelihood  of  hardness,  and  as  a strong 
developer  requires  a quick  exposure,  I do  think  that  such 
detail  is  given  as  with  a long  exposure.  That  is  to  say, 
in  taking,  for  instauce,  the  case  of  a landscape  with  fairly- 
lighted  parts,  and  also  very  dark  portions  in  the  depths  of 
the  foliage,  presuming  a short  exposure  b#  given,  and  a 
strong  developer  used,  I believe  that  the  well-lighted 
parts  assume  a certain  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  dark 
portions  of  foliage  do  not  contain  so  much  detail.  But 
suppose  we  use  a weak  developer,  and  give  a long  ex- 
posure, the  details  in  the  deep  shadows  get  a longer  time 
for  impression  on  the  film,  and  can  be  brought  out  slowly 
but  surely  by  building  up  the  negative  ; at  the  same  time 
the  weakness  of  the  developer  prevents  any.  hardness  in 
the  well-lighted  parts.  But  some  may  say,  “ If  you  give 
a short  exposure,  your  developer  is  in  accordance  with  it, 
and  so  the  results  should  be  equal.”  Theory  may  assert 
so,  but.  I most  decidedly  affirm  that  theory  in  that  case  is 
false,  and  does  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  harmonize  with 

+ The  addition  of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
was  first  suggested  ten  years  ago  in  the  work  on  Carbon  Prioting  by  the 
Editor  of  tins  journal.  In  the  early  days  of  the  process  it  was,  we  believe, 
often  used  by  Mr.  Swan  — Ed. 

t Continued  from  page  27. 
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practice  and  result.  The  picture  on  the  table  labelled 
No.  3 had  seven  minutes’  exposure,  and  was  developed 
with  a weak  developer,  that  is  to  say,  about  twenty  grains, 
five  grains  more  than  I generally  use,  the  subject  being  a 
remarkably  dark  one.  In  making  exposures,  there  is  one 
thing  that  should  be  continually  studied : it  is  to  endeavour 
to  gain  a tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  actinic  power  or 
value  of  different  colours  in  nature,  such  as  the  light  and 
dark  greens,  browns,  greys,  yellows,  and  reds.  This  can 
only  be  acquired  by  carefully  noting  the  exposures,  and 
examining, afterwards,  the  negatives,  carrying  the  landscape 
in  the  eye  as  well  as  possible.  By  so  doing  a far  better 
idea  of  the  required  length  of  exposure  is  obtained  than 
by  any  other  method  I am  acquainted  with.  We  cauuot 
rely  on  apparently  equally  lighted  subjects,  or  recol- 
lecting the  exposure  of  one  subject  and  applying  it  to 
another.  What  appear  to  be  equally  lighted  subjects  are 
very  often  not  so.  By  making  this  a little  point  of  study, 
many  a negative  will  be  saved  from  under-  or  over- 
exposure. Again,  if  the  subject  be  a very  considerable 
distance  from  the  tent,  never  should  the  wet  blotting- 
paper  of  the  back  be  omitted. 

In  a great  number  of  cases  a mistake  is  made  as  to  the 
manner  of  uncapping  the  lens.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
view  comprises  foreground,  sky,  and  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  picture  in  shadow.  In  uncapping  the  lens,  the  fore- 
ground and  dark  side  should  be  exposed  first,  the  sky 
being  exposed  last.  If  the  dark  side  of  the  subject  be  on 
the  right  you  would  uncap  the  lens  diagonally,  beginning 
at  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  and  coming  gradually 
across  obliquely,  the  effect  being  that  the  foreground  and 
dark  side  would  be  the  first  to  act  on  the  sensitive  plate, 
and  so  on  later  and  later,  till  you  came  to  the  sky.  The 
cap  should  be  replaced  in  the  same  manner,  only  vice  versa, 
beginning  where  you  leave  off.  What  often  affords  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  well  depicted  a prettily  clouded 
sky,  and  yet  well  expose  the  other  parts  of  the  picture.  A 
most  ingenious  and  useful  piece  of  apparatus  for  effecting 
this  object  is  a new  kind  of  sky-shade,  lately  intro- 
duced, with  finger-like  projections  which  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  follow  approximately  the  outline  of  the 
sky,  so  that,  prior  to  exposure,  the  sky  can  be  shielded, 
and  after  half  or  more  of  the  exposure  has  taken  place, 
the  shade  removed,  and  the  sky  exposed.  I have  never 
used  it,  but  have  been  told  very  fine  cloud  effects  can  be 
obtained  in  the  negative  by  its  help  ; but  I have  attained 
somewhat  the  same  end  by  using  the  cap  of  the  lens  judi- 
ciously in  a similar  manner. 

Relative  to  life  in  a picture,  a little  often  adds  greatly 
to  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  it,  but  I do  not  like  to 
see  it  introduced  as  a sort  of  habit ; but  this  is  one  more 
point  which  must  remain  with  the  operator’s  discrimina- 
tion and  good  judgment.  As  to  how  to  expose  for  por- 
traits, I will  just  make  a remark  or  two;  but  wdl  not  say 
much,  as  far  more  able  pens  than  mine  have  written  as  to 
this,  and  I fear  I have  already  tired  you.  One  poiut  that 
is  very  important  is  the  position  of  the  camera,  which,  if 
not  carefully  arranged,  may  ruiu  an  otherwise  good  pic- 
ture. If  the  camera  be  too  high,  so  that  it  requires  to  be 
greatly  depressed  to  embrace  the  subject,  the  effect  is  to 
give  an  entirely  wrong  impression  of  the  pose,  causing  the 
head  to  appear  as  bent  down,  and  showing  far  too  much 
of  the  top  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  camera  be  so 
low  as  to  be  pointed  upward  to  the  sitter,  the  consequences 
are  very  disastrous,  and  far  from  flattering,  producing  the 
effect  of  a turned-up  nose  in  an  aquiline,  and  distorting 
the  chin,  and  giving  the  impression  that  you  are  peering 
up  underneath  the  chin,  nose,  and  eyes,  the  effect  being 
ludicrous  aud  truly  horrible.  1 think  it  will  be  proved 
that  the  best  position  for  the  camera  is  a little  above  the 
level  of  the  sitter’s  eyes  for  three- quarter-length  figures, 
and  a shade  lower  for  vignettes.  There  seems  to  be 
a rather  prevailing  opinion  that  portraits  taken  with 
direct  sunlight  effects  are  quite  out  of  the  question, 


and  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  more  photographers  would 
occasionally  produce  such,  providing  they  be  artistic,  I 
think  I can  safely  affirm  that  they  would  become  to  a cer- 
tain extent  popular.  I have  seen  some  most  excellent 
pictures  with  such  effects ; one  taken  by  a friend  of  mine 
in  which  the  sitter,  a gentleman,  had  a straw  hat  on. 
The  sun  was  in  such  a position  that  it  cast  a sharp 
moderate  shadow  round  the  face,  the  straw  hat  entirely 
protecting  the  eyes  from  the  sun’s  rays.  There  was  full 
detail,  and  yet  a most  charming  sunny  day  effect  of  an 
extremely  pleasing  character. 

But  of  course  the  same  thing  may  be  done  with  good 
taste  and  judgment,  and  without  any,  in  which  latter 
case  I can  imagine  a shocking  effect.  But  they  may  be 
made  with  such  a style  of  lighting  very  pleasing  and 
attractive,  without  one  atom  of  harshness,  and  I would 
recommend  some  of  the  members  next  season  to  try  it. 
I would,  while  in  this  section,  state  my  belief  in  what 
has  been  much  discussed — viz.,  supplementary  exposures 
to  yellow  light.  I have  found  it  more  than  once  an 
assistance.  No.  4 is  an  instance.  That  picture  of  a horse 
(a  colour,  by  the  way,  not  conducing  to  short  exposure) 
was  taken  on  a very  dull,  rainy,  autumn  day,  with  an 
exposure  of  a little  over  three  seconds,  which,  of  itself, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  enough,  but  I placed  it  close 
to  my  teilt  window  for  three  minutes,  and  the  result  was 
successful.  Of  course,  the  picture  is  not  all  that  might 
be  desired  in  all  respects,  but  it  is  just  what  would  be  ex- 
pected on  such  a day. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  BASIS  OF  PRINTING  IN  CARBON* 

A black  mineral  called  chrome  iron-ore  occurs  in  nature, 
especially  in  Sweden  and  America.  If  this  is  fused  with 
carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  a beautiful  orange-red  salt 
is  formed,  which  is  bichromate  of  potash.  It  consists,  as 
implied  by  the  name,  of  chromic  acid  and  potash.  Chromic 
acid  and  its  salts  are  sensitive  to  light.  Neither  puTe 
chromic  acid  nor  chromate  of  potash  are  changed  by  light ; 
they  can  be  exposed  for  years  to  the  sunlight  without  any 
decomposition  being  perceived  ; but  as  soon  as  a body  is 
present  that  can  unite  with  oxygen — as  wood-fibre,  paper, 
&c. — the  light  immediately  produces  its  effect. 

Gelatine  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  it  absorbs  cold 
water,  and  thereby  swells.  It  dissolves  in  warm  water,  and 
if  to  this  warm  solution  be  added  alum,  or  a salt  of  the 
oxide  of  chromium,  or  chrome  alum,  the  gelatine  becomes 
insoluble  in  water.  Bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine  can 
be  dissolved  together  in  warm  water  in  the  dark,  without 
the  gelatine  suffering  any  change  from  the  chromate.  If  a 
sheet  of  paper  be  covered  with  such  a solution  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  aud  the  film  be  allowed  to  dry, 
it  becomes  firm,  and  yet  remains  soluble  in  water  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  the  dark  ; but  as  soon  as  the  film  is  exposed 
to  the  light  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  reduced  to  oxide  of 
chromium,  and  this  tans  the  film  of  gelatine ; that  is, 
makes  it  insoluble  in  water.  Paper  is  coated  with  this 
preparation  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  coloured 
with  a pigment,  for  example,  lamp  black  ; this  paper  is 
then  exposed  under  a negative,  the  film  is  washed  in  hot 
water,  which  dissolves  those  parts  of  the  gelatine  unaffected 
by  the  light,  whilst  the  insoluble  parts  retain  their  colour- 
ing matter,  and  thus  form  a picture. 

The  action  of  the  light  does  not  always  penetrate  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  film  ; the  half-tones,  therefore,  have 
no  support,  and  are  destroyed  in  washing.  Before  immers- 
ing the  films  in  hot  water,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  them 
to  a sheet  of  paper,  which  is  pressed  in  the  dark  on  the 
coloured  film  of  gelatine,  and  then  the  whole  is  plunged  into 
hot  water ; the  half-tones  adhere  to  the  paper  pressed  upon 

• Extract  from  “The  Chemistry  of  Light,”  by  Dr.  H.  Vobil  (H.  8, 
King  k Co.). 
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them,  and  the  image  appears  uninjured  on  it.  The  picture 
is,  of  course,  reversed  ; therefore,  if  the  reversed  position  is 
desired,  the  picture  must  be  again  transferred. 

The  moist  gelatine  film  is  placed,  after  exposure,  upon  a 
smooth  zinc  plate,  to  which,  on  drying,  it  becomes  very 
firmly  attached.  The  print  thus  attached  to  the  zinc 
is  immersed  in  warm  water,  the  paper  becomes  detached, 
and  the  developed  image  adheres  to  the  zinc  plate.  A sheet 
of  white  paper  is  now  fastened  upon  the  zinc  plate  and  is 
allowed  to  dry.  The  gelatine  picture  adheres  firmly  to  this 
paper,  and  may  be  detached  from  the  zinc  plate.  The 
picture  thus  appears  unreversed  upon  the  paper. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  TIIE  USE  OF  BACKGROUNDS. 

BY  L.  W.  9EAVEY.* 

Backgrounds  especially  adapted  for  standing  subjects 
seldom  answer  for  sitting,  for  the  reason  that  in  exteriors 
the  horizon  line  is  too  high,  and  foreground  not  understood 
when  seen  without  the  middle  distance  and  sky. 

Six  weeks  ago  I painted  a background,  expressly  for  use 
with  a rail  fence  and  bars,  and  in  order  that  some  of  the 
distant  landscape  might  be  seen  above  the  fence,  I made 
the  horizon  high — represented  a hill  sloping  towards  the 
subject ; farm  house  emboweied  in  the  trees,  &c. 

After  a week  of  trial,  the  photographer  complained  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  background  ; that  it  was  too 
indifferent.  On  examination,  I found  that  he  was  working 
it  so  far  out  of  focus  that  it  was  scarcely  seen  on  the  plato, 
and  that  his  trials,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  had 
been  with  sitting  figures,  and  even  those  seated  as  low  as 
possible. 

It  is  safe  to  place  a well-painted  background  as  near  the 
subject  as  the  head-rest  will  allow. 

Quite  recently  a city  patron  complained  that  his  ground 
was  too  light ; that  there  was  no  strength  in  it ; that  the 
shadows  were  not  neat  as  strong  as  usual;  aud  that  he  could 
not  get  sufficient  detail  to  show  the  design.  In  his  case  he 
was  working  in  a new  light — very  low  top  and  side — 
and  was  using  his  material  as  per  the  below  ground 
plan : — 


Observe  how  much  further  out  of  focus  the  background  is 
at  A than  at  B.  Then  note  that  the  light  which  enters  the 
side-light  is  reflected  to  some  degree  (see  dotted  lines 
A X),  and  further  consider  the  nearness  of  the  background 
to  the  flood  of  light  entering  near  X,  which  alone  would 
take  out  considerable  detail. 

In  what  position,  then,  should  the  background  be  placed 
in  order  that  it  may  affect  the  plate  to  its  full  value,  the 
camera  aud  subject  remaining  in  the  same  position  ? The 
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following  plan  indicates  the  position  which  was  suggested, 
and  which  effectually  overcame  the  difficulties: — 


It,  therefore,  follows  that  if  you  wish  to  make  your  back- 
ground lighter  than  when  worked  at  right  angles  to  the  side- 
light and  to  the  camera,  you  should  turn  it  toward  the 
light,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  detail.  On  the  contrary, 
a slight  turning  from  the  light  and  from  the  camera 
will  produce  the  opposite  effect,  still  losing  some  detail. 

Backgrounds  with  patterns,  ornaments  or  straight  lines, 
should  not  be  used  for  heads  or  busts. 

Don’t  use  artificial  or  real  rocks  with  balustrades. 

Don't  put  base-boards  on  landscapes  or  interior  back- 
grounds. They  may  be  used  with  plain  ones;  still  the 
mouldings  are  apt  to  take  an  objectionably  high  light. 

Summer  landscapes  are  hardly  appropriate  for  ladies  in 
furs,  and  gentlemen  in  heavy  overcoats  and  fur  caps. 

In  undertaking  the  use  of  set-pieces  representing  interiors, 
remember  that  consistency  in  lighting  is  necessary.  The 
light  should  appear  to  come  from  windows  and  open  doors, 
and  not  from  the  ceilings,  as  in  a case  lately  under  observa- 
tion. 

Many  a theatrical  set-scene  is  made  effective  and  natural 
by  the  judicious  use  of  lights. 

Vertical  lines  should  never  intersect  the  figure  in  the 
centre  of  the  head,  or  at  its  side,  or  the  point  of  the 
shoulders. 

Horizontal  lines  should  never  cross  a figure  at  the  neck, 
but  should  be  below  the  shoulder,  above  ot  below  the  waist. 
Diagonal  lines,  such  as  falling  shadows,  or  lines  in  archi- 
tecture, should  not  intersect  the  figure  at  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  elbow  or  waist. 

In  using  backgrounds  with  indications  of  patterns  on  the 
walls,  see  that  none  of  the  lines  seem  to  spring  from  the 
figure. 

Elaborate  backgrounds,  carved  furniture,  curtains  of 
heavy  stuffs  with  rich  borders,  give  an  air  of  finish  to  the 
plainest  photograph. 

Study  Chapman’s  American  Drawing  Book,  Burnett  on 
Composition,  and  read  as  much  art  and  photographic 
literature  as  your  time  will  permit  and  your  means  afford. 

The  illlustrated  papers  and  magazines  will  suggest  many 
valuable  ideas  for  composition,  posing,  and  lighting. 

Aim  high,  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  your  profession. 

THE  NEGATIVE  BATH  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

BY  E.  H.  TRAIN,  OF  MONTANA.* 

The  negative  bath  should  be  thirty-five  or  forty  grains 
of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  the  more  ounces  the  better. 
Small  baths  are  too  easily  contaminated,  and  change  too 
rapidly.  Having  made  your  bath  as  large  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  iodize  it  to  two-thirds  saturation,  aud  exposed 
it  to  the  sun  twelve  hours  or  more,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  make  it  of  water  that  has  beeu  previously 
cleared  by  adding  a few  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver ; try  a 
plate,  and  if  it  fogs,  add  nitric  acid,  just  enough  to  make 
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it  work  clear,  and  then  fool  with  it  just  as  little  as  possible 
Put  nothing  into  it  but  good,  clean  plates  ; give  it  nothing 
but  rest  and  work ; never  strengthen,  neither  add  to  nor 
take  from  it ; skim  it  with  blotting  or  filtering  paper 
whenever  there  appears  to  be  a scum  on  the  surface,  and 
filter  only  when  it  shows  the  need  of  it.  A large  bath 
thus  treated  should  never  fail  to  produce  good  results  with 
any  good  collodion  (for  tuy  formula,  see  in  Mosaics  for  | 
1876),  and  the  ordiuary  iron  developer  (say  thirty  grains  j 
of  iron  and  au  equal  amount  of  acetic  acid  No.  8 to  the 
ounce  of  water,  and  just  enough  alcohol  to  make  it  flow)  | 
until  it  has  come  to  contain  too  much  alcohol,  or  has  become 
too  small  to  cover  your  plate.  This  is  my  way  to  renovate 
and  commence  anew. 

To  renovate  a bath,  put  it  iu  au  evaporating  dish,  and 
thoroughly  neutralize  with  bicarb  mate  of  soda,  or  what 
is  much  better,  carbonate  of  silver  made  by  throwing  down 
some  of  your  old  bath  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  wash-  j 
ing  the  precipitate  in  four  or  five  waters,  and  boil  to  oue- 
third  its  original  volume  ; let  cool  ; filter  ; then  add  clear 
distilled  water,  enough  to  make  the  required  volume  ; and 
lastly,  strengthen  to  thirty-five  or  forty  graius  by  adding 
addiug  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  and  make  slightly 
acid  with  nitric  acid.  This  should  work  clear  and  nice. 
But  if  it  should  show  any  inclination  of  fog,  add  more  acid  1 
until  it  works  clear.  If  an  old  bath  should  not  turn  very 
black  in  boiling,  be  sure  you  have  not  neutralized  it.  If, 
for  any  reason,  a bath  should  refuse  to  yield  good  results 
with  the  above  treatment,  the  best  remedy,  I think,  is 
fusing.  To  do  this,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a sand  bath 
(any  old  pan  filled  with  sand  to  set  your  evaporating  dish 
in  will  do),  and  heat  until  the  smoking  mass  will  ignite 
paper  ; then  set  your  sand  bath  o(F  the  fire,  aud  let  it  all 
cool  together.  Do  not  heat  too  hot,  or  you  will  have 
metallic  silver. 

Many  of  the  brethren  are  troubled  with  a white  deposit 
coming  on  the  plate  in  hot  weather.  To  avoid  this,  Keep 
your  chemicals  cool,  aud  let  as  little  time  as  may  be  elapse 
between  sensitizing  and  developing  your  plate  ; and  if  you 
still  can  not  avoid  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  weaken  your 
bath  a little,  but  it  ought  not. 

Another  frequent  annoyance  in  hot  weather  is  a 
marbled  appearance  in  the  film,  showing  on  the  back  side 
of  the  negative,  and  also  showing  in  the  print.  This  can 
be  avoided  by  immersing  the  plate  slowly — much  slower 
than  usual— but,  of  course,  the  motion  must  be  steady  and 
continuous  to  avoid  streaks. 

Now,  a word  about  preparing  plates,  aud  I am  through. 
Beat  your  albumen  thoroughly  ; make  it  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  parts  water  to  one  of  albumen,  and  filter  well. 
Immerse  your  plates  for  a few  hours  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ; 
then  wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  set  in  a bucket  of  water 
until  ready  to  albumenize  ; then  wash  again  ; rinse  with 
distilled  water,  aud  flow  with  albumen.  Be  sure  your 
plates  are  kept  wet  from  the  time  they  leave  the  acid 
until  they  are  flowed ; wash  well,  and  keep  the  dust  off, 
and  your  plates  will  be  clean  and  iu  good  order  for 
working. 


iatenk 

THE  PLATINUM  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Willis’s  specification 
describing  the  mode  of  printing  in  salts  of  platinum,  for 
which  he  has  obtained  a patent : — 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the 
chemical  treatment  of  the  surfaces  of  paper,  wood,  and  other 
suitable  materials  employed  for  receiving  images  from  photo- 
graphic negatives,  or  trom  any  other  object  that  may  be  inter- 


posed between  the  light  and  such  prepared  paper  or  other 
surface.  For  this  purpose,  according  to  my  invention,  I apply 
to  surfaces  of  paper,  wood,  and  other  suitable  materiuls  (by 
either  one  or  more  coatings)  solutions  or  coatings  ot  simple  or 
compound  salts  of  platinum,  iridium,  or  gold,  or  a mixture  of 
such  salts.  After  this  hns  dried,  I sometimes  apply  another 
coating  of  a salt  or  salts  of  other  metals.  I then  coat  the 
material  again,  using  a solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  or  tartrate, 
or  a combination  of  these  salts  with  others,  and  again  dry.  I 
then  expose  the  coated  surface  to  light  under  a photographic 
negative,  or  other  suitable  object,  till  a faint  brown  image 
appears ; after  this  I apply  to  the  coated  surface  a solution  of 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  or  ether  suitable  oxalate, 
which  speedily  changes  the  brown  tints  to  black  ones.  I then 
wash  the  surface  thus  treated  for  a short  time  in  a dilute  acid , 
and  finally  wash  in  water ; but  I sometimes  immerse  the 
suriace  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  or  other  suitable  salt,  before  giving  it  the  final  wash  in 
water. 

The  following  are  several  examples  of  the  operations  and 
manner  in  which  I employ  some  of  the  chemicals  above  referred 
to  in  carrying  my  invention  into  practice : — 

1st  method.  I coat  paper  with  a solution  of  chloro-platinite 
of  potassium  contaiuiug  ten  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of 
water.  After  drying  the  paper.  I coat  it  again  with  a solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  forty  giains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of 
water,  and  dry  it  again.  I then  coat  it  a third  time  with  a 
solution  composed  of  ferric  oxalate,  sixty  grains  to  one  ounce  of 
water,  with  as  little  oxalic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
fabric  oxalate  soluble.  I then  dry  the  paper,  and  expose  it  to 
light  under  a negative.  On  removing  it  from  the  negative,  I 
float  it,  face  downwards,  on  a hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate. 
I then  wash  it  in  a weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  then  in  plain 
water,  and  finish  by  immersing  it  in  a solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  followed  by  a slight  wash  in  plain  water. 

2nd  method.  In  this  method  I proceed  as  in  the  first,  but 
substitute  an  eight-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  after  removing  the  prints  from  the  weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  I finish  them  by  an  immersion  in  either 
a strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  in  a weak  solution 
of  that  salt,  followed  by  a weak  solution  of  ammonia,  supple- 
mented in  both  cases  by  a slight  wash  in  plaiu  water. 

3rd  method.  I coat  paper  with  a solution  of  platinic  bromide, 
twelve  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  dry.  I then  coat  it 
with  a strong  solution  ot  ferric  tartrate,  and  dry.  I next 
expose  this  paper  to  light  uuder  a negative,  and  afterwards 
float  it,  face  downwards,  on  a hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate. 
I then  immerse  it  in  a weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  finish 
by  washing  it  in  plain  water. 

I occasionally  vary  the  preceding  operations,  or  invert  their 
order,  or  omit  one  or  more  of  them.  I would  remark  that  I do 
not  intend  to  confine  myselt  to  the  use  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  chemicals  herein-before  referred  to,  as  the  salts  may  be 
dissolved,  and  used  with  any  suitable  solvent.  I sometimes 
mix  two  or  more  of  tne  salts  used  for  coating  the  paper  or  other 
surface  before  application. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements, 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  practice,  what  1 
claim  for  the  production  (on  suitable  surfaces)  of  photographic 
pictures  in  platinum,  iridium,  and  other  metals,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  solutions  of  potassic,  ammonic,  or  other  suitable  oxalate, 
to  such  surfaces  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  light  under  a 
1 negative  or  other  suitable  object,  and  which  surfaces  have  been 
| coated  previous  to  such  insolation  with  ferric  and  with 
I other  salts,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein-before  described. 


Aniline  Colours  in  Art.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Sidebothara,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
of  the  growing  use  of  the  aniline  colours  for  tinting  photographs. 
He  finds  they  are  being  extensively  used  in  paintings  and 
water-colour  drawings,  and  the  colours  regularly  sold  for  that 
purpose.  Any  one  who  knows  the  speedy  alteration  by  light  ot 
nearly  all  of  these  colours  will  protest  against  their  use,  and  a 
statement  of  this,  with  the  authority  of  some  of  our  chemists, 
would  probobly  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  be  discon- 
tinued by  all  artists  who  care  to  think  that  their  works  should 
last  more  than  ft  single  year.— Nature. 
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HEALTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  whether  the  practice  of 
photography  is  per  se  an  unhealthy  pursuit.  We  have 
already  stated  a conviction  that,  pursued  with  legitimate 
precautions  and  ordinary  prudence,  it  is  not  more  unhealthy 
than  a large  number  of  industries  involving  close  applica- 
tion, some  strain  on  the  nervous  system,  and  possible 
contact  with  dangerous  substances.  It  is  less  injurious 
than  many  chemical  manufactures,  grinding  trades,  electro 
plating,  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  others  of  the  occu- 
pations recognized  as  tending  to  shorten  life.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  pursued  so  as  to  be  free  from  danger  or  injury  to 
life  or  constitution.  But  as  it  undoubtedly  involves  con- 
ditions requiring  the  exercise  of  care  and  prudence,  it  is  not 
out  of  course  to  raise  a warning  note  now  and  then.  The 
Paris  Correspondent  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  rates 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  practice  of  the  art  somewhat 
seriously.  He  says  in  a recent  letter : — 

“I  shall  begin  to-day  by  giving  a cry  of  alarm  to  the 
profession,  and  declare  that  photography  is  a dangerous 
trade  unless  great  precautions  are  taken. 

“ Photography  being  a new  art,  those  who  begun,  if  not 
ignorant  of  its  dangers,  were  at  least  iudifferent.  But  at 
present  a cry  of  alarm  must  be  raised  ; we  have  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  too  many  who  would  have  rendered  great 
service  to  our  art  had  they  not  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives.  Many  of  the  pioneers  of  photography  have 
passed  away  too  suddenly ; the  many  deaths  among  the 
profession,  the  great  number  of  operators  who  are  suffering 
from  a slow  but  sure  disease  brought  on  by  their  trade, 
make  it  a duty  to  inquire  into  the  principal  reasons  for 
such  a state  of  things,  and  call  upon  the  profession  to 
beware,  and  warn  them  at  the  same  time  of  t he  precipice  to 
which  they  are  approaching  ere  it  be  too  late. 

“ The  business  of  the  photographer  presents  many 
dangers,  the  more  to  be  feared  because  they  are  invisible. 
The  air  of  the  dark  room  is  too  often  contaminated  with 
ether,  alcohol,  acids,  bromine  and  iodine  vapours,  not  to 
speak  of  the  noxious  vapours  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which,  mixing  with  the  different  gases  and  vapours,  form 
dangerous  con  binations  which  poison  slowly  but  surely  the 
unhappy  being  exposed  to  their  influence.  The  photo- 
grapher lives  in  this  poisoned  atmosphere  without  its 
appearing  to  have  any  effect  upon  his  health.  I say 
appearing,  but  which  declares  itself  after  many  months, 
sometimes  after  many  years,  by  a stomach  disease,  too 


happy  if  a chest  disease  does  not  complicate  the  damage 
already  done. 

“ As  I am  a sufferer  from  want  of  former  precautions,  I 
advise  all  photographers — 

“ 1st.  Never  to  put  any  chemicals  in  the  dark  room  that 
are  not  alsolutely  necessary. 

“2nd.  Never  employ  cyanide  of  potassium. 

“ 3rd.  Spare  no  expense  to  ventilate  the  dark  room  aud  the 
laboratory. 

“4th.  Never  undertake  to  make  nitrate  of  silver  and  other 
chemicals  without  being  completely  organized,  and  the 
laboratory  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

“ 5th.  Never  drink  spirituous  liquors,  for  too  much  alcohol 
has  been  absorbed  during  the  day's  work. 

“ In  following  these  simple  rules,  health  and  happiness 
will  be  secured.” 

The  advice  is  so  good  generally,  that  without  discussing 
the  imminence  of  the  dangers  attending  the  practice  of 
photography,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  it. 


TONING  WITHOUT  GOLD. 

From  a communication  from  Messrs.  Johnson  aud  Mat  they, 
which  appears  on  another  page,  our  readers  will  learn  that 
a considerable  reduction  lias  been  effected  in  the  salts  of 
palladium,  to  the  use  of  which  for  toniug  purposes  we 
referred  in  our  last.  This  modification  in  the  cost  will 
probably  render  palladium  salts  more  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  experimentalist,  to  whom,  for  touing  pur- 
poses, it  offers  undoubted  attractions  where  a tone  of  an 
absolute  black,  quite  neutral,  is  required.  As  a toning 
agent  for  transparencies  palladium  possesses  many  advan- 
tages : toniug  with  much  delicacy  and  uniformity,  without 
clogging  or  tilling  up  the  finest  liues,  or  giving  excessive 
density  or  thickness  to  the  deposit  of  silver  of  which  the 
image  is  formed.  The  pure  black  of  the  tone,  aud  the 
delicacy  of  the  image  treated  with  salts  of  palladium,  give 
the  transparencies  great  value  for  lantern  purposes.  Some 
years  ago  we  noticed  some  tones  produced  by  the  various 
noble  metals  other  than  gold,  used  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  gold,  the  results  of  a series  of  experiments 
undertaken  by  Captain  Sellon,  several  of  which  we  re- 
peated with  similar  results.  Many  of  the  tones  were  very 
satisfactory  indeed,  but  not  superior  to  those  obtained  by 
gold  ; aud  we  at  the  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
specific  improvement  was  promised,  unless  economic  advan- 
tages were  involved,  which  at  that  time  were  not  pre- 
sented. The  reduced  cost  to  which  the  letter  of  Messis. 
Johnson  and  Matthey  refers,  again  brings  the  subject 
under  consideration,  aud  invites  the  attention  of  experi- 
mentalists. As  a hint  for  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
try  the  palladium  salts,  we  may  remark  that  in  the  expe- 
riments of  Captain  Sellou,  and  in  our  own  hands,  they 
were  treated  in  manner  similar  to  the  chloride  or  sodio- 
chloride  of  gold.  In  toning  transparencies  and  intensify- 
ing negatives  a neutral  solution,  containing  about  six  grains 
of°the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water,  was  found  to  answer  well. 
W here  a negative  required  a very  slight  degree  of  intensi- 
fication after  it  was  fixed,  palladium  possessed  the  special 
advantage  of  strengthening  half-tones  in  due  ratio  to  the 
dense  parts  of  the  picture.  No  apparent  increase  of  thick- 
ness of  deposit  was  noticeable,  but  the  grey  image  of  iron 
development  acquired  a black  toue,  which,  being  more 
adiactinic,  gave  the  negative  greater  printing  value. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  HOLLAND. 

We  subjoin  a letter  received  from  an  old  correspondent  of 
the  News  residing  in  Amsterdam,  accompanying  some  ex- 
cellent stereoscopic  prints.  Many  of  his  remarks  possess 
considerable  general  photographic  interest.  We  print  his 
letter  as  it  stands  ? — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you  by  to- 
day’s post  a few  photograms  (as  per  list  on  another  page). 
With  the  exception  of  No.  0,  they  are  all  from  dry  plates, 
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chiefly  coffee-preservative.  The  Swiss  views  were  all  de- 
veloped in  the  evening  over  a basin  in  the  bedroom,  and 
fixed  when  returned  home.  The  stereograms  arc  all  taken 
with  a binocular  camera  (Dallmeyer's  lenses),  and  should 
you  consider  some  of  them  worth  mounting  they  are  to  be 
cut  through  the  centre,  and  “right”  to  be  placed  left. 

The  paper  is  , which  I consider  among  the  best 

in  the  market ; only  when  mounting  the  photographs 
they  are  to  be  thoroughly  wetted,  otherwise  the  p iper 
cracks.  As  we  have  only  very  few  amateurs  here,  and 
until  lately,  no  dry-plate  workers  at  all  (I,  as  president  to 
our  photographic  society,  try  to  stir  our  members  up  a 
little),  I have  no  points  of  comparison,  and  am  entirely 
self-taught,  chiefly  through  the  News,  to  which,  and  your- 
self, the  photographic  art  owes  so  much.  The  enclosed 
photographs  have  all  been  fixed  and  washed  as  lately  I 
advised  in  the  Photographische  Correspondent— i.e.,  they  have 
been  washed  iu  three  changes  of  water  only,  the  two  first , 
containing  eaude  Javelle  (solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda). 
No.  0,  the  varnish  whereof  got  spoiled,  I made  with 
Black’s  silver  bath  (five  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and  no  ' 
bromide  in  the  collodion).  You  see,  the  exposure  was  I 
nearly  instantaneous,  and  the  picture  rather  too  soft,  I 
instead  of  hard,  as  might  a priori  have  been  expected. 

“ Last  year  I introduced  here  the  carbon  process,  by 
translating  the  Autotype  Manual.  I do  not  think,  however, 
that  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  largest  articles,  it  has 
come  into  general  use.  I think  myself  that  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement  in  that  direction.  According 
to  my  experience  the  actiuometer  is  all  wrong — i.e.,  in  this 
sense : that  one  I had  is  frequently  too  much,  and  gives 
over-exposed  pictures.  Talking  this  matter  over  with  one 
of  our  best  photographers  who  practises  the  carbon  process 
largely,  he  said  : 1 I agree  with  you,  and  have  changed 
the  Autotype  actinometer,  in  this  sense,  that  in  lieu  of 
the  slit  I made  a circle,  which  I divided  into  four,  each 
part  having  a different  tint,  but  the  darkest  not  higher  in 
colour  than  the  standard  colour  of  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany’s actinometer.’ 

“On  some  glass  transparencies  made  with  ‘the  trans- 
parency paper  ’ I got  a liberal  sprinkling  of  black  grit 
(like  coal  dust),  which  my  friend  told  me  was  the  fault  of 
the  paper,  or  rather  of  the  gelatiue  layer  thereon.  To 
amateurs  these  drawbacks  are  doubly  disagreeable,  as  they 
render  the  process  exceedingly  costly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  quite  a different  sort  of  negative  is  wanted ; now  we 
try  to  get  them  soft,  and  full  of  detail.  For  the  carbon  I 
think  we  require  them  full  of  detail,  but  very  strong.  I 
consider  the  reddish-violet  colour  of  the  transparency 
rather  inartisfic.  Could  the  Company  not  imitate  the 
colour  of  Terrier's  albumen  glass  transparencies? 

“This  morning  1 met  in  my  album  a portrait  of  mine  ma  le 
by  the  late  Wothlytype  Company  in  Regent  Street,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  and  printed  with  uranium.  It  is  as  fresh 
as  on  the  first  day,  and,  apart  from  all  commercial  con- 
siderations, it  seems  to  be  a very  good  process,  after  all. 
You  will  remember  that  the  exact  formula  for  working  it 
was  never  given — in  fact,  Wothly  told  one  thing  in  London 
and  another  in  Faris.  The  Company  now  being  defuuct, 
do  you  believe  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  might  be  induced  to 
give  an  accurate  description  of  the  process  ? 

“ This  is  rather  a rambling  letter.  I hope  it  may  reach 
you  in  good  health  and  spirits. — Believe  m e,  dear  sir, 
very  truly  yours,  A.  L.  T.  Haakman. 

Amsterdam,  January  7th. 


RETAINING  FCLL  GLOSS  ON  CARBON  PRINTS. 
One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  beginner  in  producing 
glazed  carbon  prints  after  the  mauner  of  M.  Lambert  is 
the  loss  of  gloss  in  mounting,  where  the  priut  has  spon- 
taneously left  the  glass  before  mounting.  The  manager  of 
the  carbon  printing  department  iu  one  of  the  largest  por- 
traiture establishments  iu  Boston,  U.S.,  sends  us  the  fol- 


lowing remedy  for  this  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
closes some  very  fioe  examples  of  his  work.  He  says  : — 
“Having,  like  others,  perhaps,  found  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  at  all  times  chromotypes  with  full  glaze,  owing 
to  their  leaviug  the  glass  before  drying  evenly,  I have 
used  lately,  iustead  of  a waxing  solution,  the  folio  wiug  : — 
To  one  ounce  of  alcohol  add  five  drops  of  nitric  acid;  rub 
the  glass  plate  with  a little  on  a piece  of  cotton-flauuel  till 
it  feels  smooth,  and  no  hues  or  mirks  are  seeu  ; then  with 
another  fliunel  rub  over  with  powdered  talc  ; it  will  then 
feel  slippery  ; run  a line  of  dilute  albumen  round  the  edge, 
dust,  aud  coat  with  collodion  as  usual.  I fiud  that  the 
plate  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  with  a rub  with  talc 
ouly  after  the  first  priut  has  left  the  glass,  but  if  it  looks 
cloudy  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  alcohol  and  acid  again. 
This  has  also  been  used  here  for  obtaining  silver  glace. — 
Yours,  • “E.  H.  D.” 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

(Third  Notice.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  to  make  room  for  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  lloyal  Scottish  Academy,  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  had  to  be  closed  on  Wednesday  last;  but  very 
gratifying,  nevertheless,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
whole  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  expenses  have  been  met, 
and  a substantial  balance  left  over.  The  council  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  made  a bold  stroke,  and 
their  efforts  have  met  with  a suitable  reward. 

In  portraiture  the  exhibition  was  very  rich,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  were  more  or  less  retouched.  It  is, 
however,  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  work  of  the  retoucher  was  well  done.  Mr.  R. 
Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  exhibits  some  high-class  work.  His 
portrait  of  a lady  (No.  418)  has  been  a general  favourite. 
Easy  and  graceful  in  pose,  perfectly  simple  in  composition, 
it  forms  a charming  picture,  which  invariably  commauds 
attention.  Messrs.  Schulz  and  Suck,  of  Carlsruhe,  send 
some  very  beautiful  examples  of  portraits  finished  in 
crayon  ; No.  408  is.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
portraits  in  the  galleries.  Printed  from  a fine  negative,  to 
begin  with,  it  has  been  wrought-up  by  a master  hand  in 
such  a way  a3  to  retain  the  natural  texture  of  the  skin  and 
the  most  delicate  detail  in  the  drapery.  Dupont,  of  Brus- 
sels, shows  a frame  of  six  large  portraits,  specimens  of 
most  perfect  silver  priutiug  and  satisfactory  posing.  Num- 
bers 4 and  5 are  also  examples  of  beautiful  rendering  of  light 
gauzy  drapery  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith,  of  Llandudno,  has  a 
number  of  fine  pictures,  principally  combination  effects, 
mo3t  of  which  we  noticed  while  they  were  on  exhibition  in 
London.  Peculiarly  attractive  in  his  “ Reverie”  (No.  5C9), 
in  which,  by  a somewhat  original  pose,  a really  charmiug 
picture  is  produced.  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  as  usual,  is  well 
represented,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  award  he  has  ob- 
tained; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  of 
Llandudno;  his  “Hide  aod  Seek  ” (No.  457),  for  which 
a silver  medal  has  been  given,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
portraits  in  the  room,  a single  figure  and  a curtain  being 
by  very  simple  treatment  made  into  a most  charming 
composition. 

Herr  Kozmata,  of  Budapest,  is  also  well  represented. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  two  portraits  of  children 
(N03. 407  and  411).  The  18  by  15  plate  is  nearly  filled  by 
the  pretty  child  in  her  night  dress,  and  the  couch  on 
which  she  is  so  gracefully  posed ; and  while  holding  in  one 
hand  a ball,  and  her  chin  resting  on  the  other,  she  looks  to 
the  spectator  with  childlike  confidence  and  simple  wonder. 
The  whole  of  Herr  Kozmita’s  work,  but  especially  the 
picture  referred  to,  shows  him  to  be  master  both  in  art 
and  photography. 

Of  genre  and  combination  photographs  there  is  a 
large  and  good  display.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Mr.  Bruce  of  Dunse,  Mr.  Adam  Diston  of  Leven, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Wick,  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  of  Llan- 
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dudno,  and  several  other  less  known  but  meritorious 
workers,  make  a very  creditable  display.  Pre-eminent  in 
this  line  is  Mr.  Nesbitt  of  Bournemouth  ; his  “ Finishing 
Touch”  (No.  208),  and  “Resting”  (No.  215),  are  both 
excellent.  The  latter,  in  cousequeuce  of  the  simplicity 
of  its  treatment  and  perfection  of  composition,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Bruce  still  sticks  to  the  bluish  colour  that  to  many 
is  disagreable.  and  but  for  that  his  really  clever  pictures 
would  meet  with  more  general  attention.  Where  all  are 
so  good  it  is  difficult  to  particularise,  but  his  “ Dinna 
gar  me  laugh”  (No.  846)  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
attractive.  The  scene  is  thoroughly  rustic,  consisting  of 
a kind  of  log  house,  an  old  tree,  and  a wheel-barrow. 
Seated  on  the  latter  is  a happy-looking  school  boy — as  is 
indicated  by  books  and  slate — trying  to  play  a flute  ; but 
the  effort  is  in  vain,  as  he  is  made  to  laugh  in  spite  of 
himself  by  the  actions  of  some  of  his  school-fellows,  who, 
however,  are  not  iu  the  picture.  The  subject  as  seen  is  in 
every  respect  very  satisfactory,  and  equally  so  for  what  is 
suggested. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  judges 
of  apparatus,  &c.,  and  next  week  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  some  definite  information  as  to  the  actual  results  of  the 
exhibition  from  a commercial  point  of  view. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  SCIENCE,  ARTS,  ETC.,  IN 
FRANCE,  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  THE  RECENT 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

BY  M.  A.  DAVANNE.* 

Touching  the  applications  of  photography  to  scientific 
research,  M.  Davanne  says  that  the  record  of  every  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  which  is  sufficiently  luminous  should 
find,  as  Francois  Arago  predicted,  a powerful  aid  in  photo- 
graphy. Astronomical  observations  are,  however,  of  so 
delicate  a nature  that  in  applying  photography  to  register 
them  it  is  necessary,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  have  special 
and  very  finely  constructed  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

The  greatest  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  employ  it  in 
this  connection  was  certainly  on  the  occasion  when  many 
nations  proceeded  to  observe  the  trausit  of  Venus  in 
December,  1874.  Already,  in  1860,  MM.  Laussedat  et 
Girard  had  organised  and  accomplished,  in  the  name  of  the 
Ecole  JJolytecknique,  an  expedition  to  Africa,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  desert,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the 
18th  July,  and  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
photography  serve  the  ends  of  the  astronomer.  The  re- 
sults of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  commission  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  observe  the  passage  of  Venus,  and 
the  different  missions  sent  by  that  body  to  view  the  phe- 
nomenon in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  have  proved  anew 
the  importance  of  the  process.  A numerous  series  of 
pictures  was  obtained,  the  greater  part  upon  silver  plates, 
and  some  upon  glass.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Academy,  and  especially  M.  Fizeau,  our  Exhibition  has 
been  in  a position  to  show  to  the  public  some  of  these 
records,  which  remain  as  undeniable  witnesses  for  the 
future  of  a phenomenon  whose  existence  has  hitherto  rested 
upon  difficult  personal  observations  which  it  is  impossible 
to  check  or  control. 

In  choosing  processes  for  the  recording  of  scientific 
phenomena,  M.  Fizeau  took  care  not  to  avail  himself  of 
substances  which  might  be  subject  to  alteration  in  shape 
or  form.  He  refused  to  have  recourse  to  films  having 
material  thickness,  or  such  as  might  be  changed  on  the 
application  of  developing  or  fixing  agents.  The  rays  of 
light  acting  upon  the  thickness  of  the  film  would  give 
deformed  images,  or  a wet  film,  when  dry,  might  shrink, 
and  thus  render  useless  any  calculations  based  upon  mea- 
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surements  of  the  image.  M.  Fizeau,  in  undertaking  work 
of  this  character,  stipulated  that  the  pictures  should  be 
taken  upon  silver  plates  by  the  old  Daguerreotype  pro- 
cess, for  iu  this  case  there  was  no  fear  of  any  defects 
arising  from  the  thickness  or  deformity  of  the  image. 
The  work  was  rendered  more  simple,  too,  by  reason  of  M. 
Fizeau  having  arranged  matters  in  the  case  of  every  party 
of  observers,  and  provided  that  the  plates  should  all  be 
fixed  on  return.  Every  transit  of  Venus  party  was 
entrusted  with  four  hundred  plates,  and  one  may  well 
judge  of  the  care  and  pains  taken  by  M.  Fizeau  in  the 
matter  by  the  success  of  the  pictures  that  were  taken  by 
the  several  parties. 

We  may  remark  that  M.  Fizeau,  completing  the  former 
work  of  Daguerre,  changed  the  minutes  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a Daguerreotype  into  seconds,  in  being  the 
first  to  study  the  action  of  bromide  upon  Daguerreotype 
preparations,  and  to  show,  now  thirty  years  ago,  the 
photographic  properties  of  bromide  of  silver. 

For  the  expedition  to  Japan,  M.  Janssen  constructed 
the  special  apparatus  which  he  has  termed  the  revolver 
photographiqtu,  and  which  being  endowed  with  an 
automatic  movement,  permits  one  to  record,  within  a given 
time,  as  many  as  forty-seven  successive  images.  On 
account  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  not  possible 
to  verify,  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  value  of  this 
little  instrument  to  observe  the  passage  of  Venus,  and 
whether  the  pictures  obtained  were  as  perfect  as  those 
secured  with  ordinary  apparatus  ; but  the  revolver  of  M. 
Janssen  must  be  considered  henceforth  as  the  most  suit- 
able instrument  for  securing  successive  images  of  a phe- 
nomenon which  is  itself  subject  to  continual  change. 

A more  favoured  observer,  one  of  the  same  party  to 
Japan,  was  successful  in  securing  at  Kobe  an  image  upon 
glass  by  means  of  wet  collodiou,  and  in  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  the  value  of  such  productions  from 
a mathematical  point  of  view. 

M.  Janssen  was  also  represented  at  the  Exhibition  by 
some  large  pictures  of  the  sun,  made  direct,  which  showed 
all  the  spots  and  details  upon  the  solar  surface.  These 
images  were  produced  by  means  of  a photographic  lens, 
specially  constructed  of  large  size,  which  permitted  him  to 
secure  plates  in  a very  small  fraction  of  a second. 

The  French  Observatory  was  not  represented,  but  the 
Observatory  at  Kew  in  England  forwarded  some  speci- 
mens, which  show  to  what  extent  photography  may  be 
made  use  of  to  record  meteorological  observations. 

To  record  every  instant  the  variations  in  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  surrounding  temperature,  of  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  wind,  the  electricity,  the 
terrestrial  maguetism,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
the  condition  of  the  sky,  the  intensity  of  the  light  and 
solar  heat,  &c.,  constitute  an  important  total  of  consider- 
able interest,  especially  when  undertaken  simultaneously  in 
various  localities  over  the  globe.  Such  observations  serve 
to  permit  observers  to  forecast  the  weather  some  days  iu 
advance,  and  to  despatch  important  information  to  sea- 
ports and  harbours,  which  is  of  vast  service  to  the  mariner. 

To  follow  such  observations  day  and  night,  every 
minute,  is  a task  beyond  human  energy,  and  some  of  them 
are  carried  out  by  means  of  instruments  of  a very  in- 
genious and  delicate  nature,  in  which  electricity  replaces 
the  observer.  But  at  Kew  the  simpler  and  more  prefer- 
able plan  is  adopted  of  making  a lamp  write  down  upon 
a photographic  surface  all  the  movements  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  magnetometer,  electrometer,  &c.  A series 
of  curves,  representing  the  variations  of  the  different  in- 
struments, is  traced  upon  iodised  paper.  The  instruments 
work  automatically  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  task  of 
the  observer  is  in  this  way  reduced  to  the  operation  of 
changing  the  sensitive  paper  every  two  days,  and  develop- 
ing the  traces  written  upon  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AWARDS  FOR  INVENTIONS  AT  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH EXHIBITION. 

Report  of  the  Judges  on  Apparatus. 

Special  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Exhibition  com- 
mittee, to  award  at  their  discretion  three  silver  and  bronze 
medals  for  improved  apparatus,  materials,  processes,  &c. 
The  following  is  their  report : — 

Your  judges  having  carefully  examined  the  various  ex- 
hibits in  these  classes,  are  unanimous  in  granting  the 
following  awards : — 

1.  A Silver  Medal  to  Professor  Charles  Piazzi  Smyth  for 
1031,  the  plano-concave  corrector.  This  is  a new  optical 
arrangement  which,  being  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
prepared  plate,  completely  prevents  the  effect  of  the 
spherical  aberration  of  the  portrait  or  other  lens,  and 
allows  full  aperture  to  be  used.  In  the  example  exhibited 
this  is  adapted  to  a brass  camera,  which  has  several 
extremely  ingenious  arrangements  for  obtaining  copies  of 
objects  in  rapid  motion. 

2.  A Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  II.  Fox  Talbot  for  1135,  three 
specimens  of  photo-glyphic  engraving.  These  prints, 
although  produced  from  negatives  which  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  are  examples  of  the  earliest  process  of  photo- 
engraving ou  metal  plates,  and  exhibit  in  parts  a perfection 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many 
fine  examples  of  modern  work  of  the  same  class.  This 
invention  dates  from  1853,  when  the  process  was  first 
published. 

3.  A Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  L.  Waruerke  for  1134,  being 
his  ingenious  adaptation  of  sensitized  collodion  tissue  for 
the  production  of  transparencies,  negatives,  &c.  Although 
not  the  invention  of  the  exhibitor,  still  the  adaptations 
have  been  carried  out  so  skilfully  and  completely,  and  the 
entire  arrangements  made  so  simple,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  made  into  a workable  process  that  which  was  not 
so  before. 

4.  A Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  P.  Meagher  for  1138,  an 
improved  folding  camera  for  siugle  pictures  9 by  7 and 
undor.  This  camera,  without  being  too  complicated  in 
design,  contaius  many  improvements  and  adaptations, 
some  of  which  are  new  and  highly  ingenious,  and  the 
workmanship  is  excellent. 

5.  A Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Win.  Birrell,  of  Hamilton,  for 
his  automatic  oxyhydrogen  apparatus.  Repeated  trials  of 
the  apparatus  show  that  it  gives  a steady,  constant  light, 
and  is  capable  of  great  extension  in  power. 

6.  Your  judges,  while  confining  themselves  to  these  five 
awards,  may  remark  that  several  of  the  exhibits  merit 
favourable  mentiou,  among  which  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Mason  and  Co.,  Kemp  and  Co.,  Mawson  and  8wan, 
George  Hare,  & c ; and  had  they  not  been  precluded  by 
the  striugent  rule  laid  down  that  objects,  materials,  and 
processes  in  competition  must  be  exhibited  by  the  inventor 
or  maker  thereof,  they  would*  have  had  pleasure  in  con- 
sidering many  of  them,  and  also  Willis’  ingenious  platino- 
type  process,  specimens  of  which  are  exhibited,  but  not  by 
the  inventor. 

In  cameras  for  changing  dry  plates  in  the  field  they 
would  have  made  an  award,  but  that  of  Joute,  of  Paris,  is 
not  exhibited  by  himself  ; and  that  of  Aird,  in  addition 
to  being  in  the  same  category,  could  not  be  adjudicated 
upon  in  consequenee  of  Mr.  Aird  being  one  of  the  judges. 

J.  G.  Tunny, 

W.  H.  Davies, 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D., 
David  Aird. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
LICHTDRUCK  PRINTING  PLATES. 

BY  J.  IIUSNIK.* 

The  recent  suggestion  to  employ  mixtures  of  soluble 
silica  with  albumen  should  afford  considerable  advantages, 
to  the  Lichtdruck  process,  and  simplify  it  considerably 


The  plates  made  with  this  admixture  of  silica  last  a very 
long  time,  and  are,  indeed,  almost  indestructible.  More- 
over, their  preparation  may  be  conducted  at  any  time — by 
daylight  or  candlelight— and  a large  provision  of  them 
may  be  made  at  one  time  without  any  fear  being  en- 
tertained in  respect  to  their  deterioration.  I have  had  to 
modify  my  former  formula  in  one  respect  only,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  added ; for  1 now  employ 
less  water.  In  this  way  the  mixture  is  produced  of  a less 
fluid  character,  and  the  plates  at  the  upper  end,  when  pre- 
viously they  began  to  dry,  now  appear  sufficiently  pre- 
pared, which  was  not  formerly  the  case,  as  the  gelatine  at 
this  margin,  for  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half,  did  not 
adhere  sufficiently  well. 

To  prepare  the  plates,  I take — 

White  of  egg  7 parts 

Water  glass  or  soluble  silica  ...  5 ,, 

Distilled  water  5 ,, 

If  dried  albumen  is  employed,  then  only  one  part,  and 
not  seven,  is  taken,  and  the  amount  of  water  is  raised  to 
six  parts.  If,  however,  my  earlier  preparation  is  pre- 
ferred, then  I would  recommend  that  the  plates  should  be 
coated  twice  and  permitted  to  drain  at  opposite  corners  ; 
but  all  this  1 hold  now  to  be  superfluous.  The  further 
treatment  of  the  plates  is  the  same  as  I have  before 
described. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  of  pouring  on  the  gelatine,  I 
have,  however,  made  some  material  alterations.  It  is 
impossible  sometimes  to  avoid  little  cavities  during  the 
drying  of  the  gelatine  plate.  These  spots  always  appear 
on  the  print  as  black  spots,  and  the  purity  of  little  pic- 
tures especially  is  thereby  spoilt.  These  defects  are  due 
to  the  bursting  of  very  small  and  almost  invisible  bubbles 
during  drying.  The  parts  cauuot  close  up  any  more, 
while  the  gelatine,  from  drying,  has  become  too  thick  to 
blend  together,  aud  the  consequence  is  that  there  remains 
a minute  puncture,  which  takes  ink  when  the  roller  comes 
over  it.  1 have  noticed  that  this  defect  occurs  with  all 
operators.  It  may  be  avoided,  it  is  true,  when  boiling 
water  is  employed  for  rendering  the  gelatine  fluid,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  solution  is  maintained  for  a long  time 
in  a hot  state.  All  the  air-bubbles  come  to  the  top  (and 
the  incipient  skin  contracts),  so  that  the  spreading 
of  the  fluid  gelatine  upon  the  plate  has  to  be  done  very 
carefully.  A large  quantity  of  solution  is  poured  on  the 
plate,  and  allowed  to  spread  out  slowly  (paper  strips 
being  used  to  aid  it),  and  then  the  solution  is  .poured 
off,  aud  some  fresh  applied,  of  which  only  as  much  is 
made  use  of  as  remains  behind  when  the  plate  has  been 
quickly  reversed.  Manipulating  in  this  manner  secures 
clean  results,  but  it  is  only  after  considerable  practice  in 
the  work  that  even  films  are  secured,  and  that  one  gets  to 
know  how  much  solution  is  required  for  plates  of  a certain 
size. 

A much  more  certain  method  consists  in  adding  a good 
deal  of  spirits  of  wine  to  the  gelatine  solution,  and  permit- 
ting the  plate  to  remain  iu  a slanting  position  at  an  angle 
of  about  10C  in  the  drying  box.  Only,  in  this  case,  it  is 
necessary  after  drying  the  plate  to  pour  over  it  the  same 
solution  a second  time,  and,  upon  letting  the  surface  dry 
again,  to  reverse  the  position  which  it  previously  occupied. 
The  drying  should  be  conducted  at  a temperature  of  45^  C., 
and  the  plate  must  be  brought  to  this  temperature  pre- 
viously to  the  gelatine  solution  being  applied.  The  manipu- 
lation of  the  plate  must  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible ; the  drying  box  must  be  quickly  opened  aud  the 
plate’ taken  out;  the  gelatine  solution  must  be  applied 
without  delay,  the  superfluous  liquid  poured  off,  and  the 
plate  put  back  again  into  the  drying  box  before  it  has  had 
time  to  cool.  Under  these  circumstances  the  film  is  dry 
in  half  an  hour.  T he  same  precautions  as  regards  rapidity 
must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  pouring  over  the  gelatine  a 
second  time.  In  this  way,  it  is  true,  only  two  plates  can 
be  dried  at  one  time,  because  the  opening  of  the  box  too 
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frequently  would  otherwise  lower  the  temperature;  but,  in 
any  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  an  hour  two  plates 
are  prepared,  and,  therefore,  in  a few  hours  a goodly 
number  of  them  may  be  prepared. 

In  the  double  coating  of  the  plates  with  gelatine  solu- 
tion another  important  obstacle  is  got  over,  which,  how- 
ever, is  inherent  to  the  dryiug  box  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  plates.  As  is  generally  known,  the  plate  must  be 
placed  in  a horizontal  position  with  great  care,  by  means 
of  screws,  which  fit  into  iron  bars.  This  is,  however,  not 
so  easy  to  do  as  it  appears  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  no 
plate  of  glass  is  perfectly  level  or  flat,  and  this  defect  is 
especially  noticeable  in  large  plates ; secondly,  not  a par- 
ticle of  dust  must  be  allowed  to  get  under  the  spirit-level 
if  the  trial  is  to  be  a trustworthy  one ; and,  thirdly,  the 
iron  bars  themselves  are  apt  to  expand  as  the  temperature 
increases,  so  that  the  plates  resting  thereon  alter  their 
position,  and  although  the  films  may  have  been  put  in  the 
box  in  the  first  place  perfectly  level,  the  temperature  alone 
suffices  to  rob  them  of  their  horizontal  position.  Finally, 
the  wood  of  the  box  will  often  shrink  or  warp  (one  can 
hear  it  crack  audibly  sometimes  during  the  process  of 
drying),  and  this  again  alters  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
plate.  And  if  the  plate  has  not  remained  quite  horizontal 
during  drying,  the  gelatine  is  found  to  be  of  a thicker 
nature  at  one  side  than  the  other;  the  result  is  that 
the  picture,  when  struck  off  i3  darker  on  that  side  where 
there  is  least  gelatine,  and  lighter  where  there  is  most  of 
it  to  be  found.  Large  plates  I have  never  found  to  be 
perfectly  uniform,  and  in  those  of  average  size  one  is 
able  to  see  some  sort  of  difference,  so  that  only  the  middle 
of  the  plate  is  sometimes  to  be  used  for  printing  small 
pictures.  By  having  recourse  to  a double  coating  of  the 
plate,  the  matter  is  far  more  favourable  to  success,  and  I 
believe  that  the  disciples  of  Lichtdruck  will  be  well  served 
when  this  improvement  gets  widely  known. 

Gel.atine  solution  containing  much  spirits  of  wine  flows 
over  the  plate  like  collodion,  and  does  not  contain  any 
bubbles  ; moreover,  on  the  superfluous  liquid  being  drained 
off,  it  leaves  a mirror-like  surface,  which  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  produce  without  the  employment  of  alcohol. 

The  solution,  I may  mention,  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  ; — Six  parts  of  fine  gelatine  are  put  into  forty- 
eight  parts  of  cold  water  (it  need  not  be  distilled  water) 
to  swell,  and  then  warmed  in  a water  bath,  and  finally 
brought  to  a boiling  temperature  ; at  this  point  one  part 
of  bichromate  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  then  forty-eight 
parts  of  ordinary  methylated  spirits  of  wine  are  added. 
The  mixture  is  now  stirred  so  that  all  the  bubbles  rise  to 
the  top,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  through  filter  paper  or 
a rag.  The  solution  is  made  use  of  while  in  a warm  condi- 
tion. It  is  well  to  keep  the  solution,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
further,  in  a warm  condition,  and  enclosed  in  a stoppered 
bottle  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  the  bottle 
being  put  away  in  the  drying-box  to  maintain  it  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  for  use. 

The  pictures  from  these  plates  have  a very  fine  grain, 
like  ordinary  photographs,  and  are  particularly  clean.  A 
good  printing-plate  must  appear  grained  all  over  except- 
ing in  the  very  high  lights.  The  grain  permits  the 
water,  on  moistening  the  gelatine,  to  penetrate,  and  in  this 
way  the  printing  proceeds  in  a most  uniform  manner. 
Plates  that  appear  to  have  too  little  grain  in  the  shadows 
produce  prints  that  are  caked  in  the  dark  part3,  and  do 
not  absorb  water.  They  yield,  usually  enough,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  application  of  the  roller,  images  of  a flat 
and  bald  character.  In  this  case  they  must  be  washed 
with  turpentine  in  order  that  more  water  may  be  allowed 
to  permeate  into  the  shadows  of  the  plate. 

Such  plates  as  these  are  not,  however,  useless.  The 
beautiful  grain  is  more  easy  to  secure  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  drying  box,  and  the  more  chrome  salt 
is  used,  and  the  more  roomy  the  dryiug  apparatus.  One 
must  not,  however,  exceed  certain  limits  in  the  matter.  If 


too  much  chrome  salt  is  employed,  it  is  apt  to  crystallise 
out ; and  if,  again,  the  temperature  employed  in  drying  is 
too  high,  the  salt  will  decompose  the  other  substances  at 
hand. 

As  regards  the  colouring  matter  to  be  employed  in 
printing  in  admixture  to  lamp-black,  I may  mention  that 
madder  appears  to  be  the  only  pigment  that  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended  for  such  purpose.  All  other 
descriptions  of  carmins  and  lacs  are  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  should  be  made  use  of  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  Aladder,  unfortunately,  is  a 
costly  pigment ; and  not  only  that — it  is  often  obtained  in 
commerce  adulterated  or  spurious,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  for  some  time  past  cast  about  for  another  colouring 
matter  as  permanent  and  cheaper.  This  I have  found  in 
dark  iron-violet.  There  is  also  a light  iron-violet  to  be 
purchased,  which  has,  however,  too  little  body  and  power, 
and  for  this  reason  1 always  prefer  to  employ  the  former. 
It  is  very  rich  and  economical  when  rubbed  down  with 
lamp-black,  and  imparts  to  the  pictures  a magnificent 
purple-violet  tone.  Moreover,  it  does  not  colour  the 
gelatine  on  the  plate,  as  is  the  case  with  carmine  and 
various  gums  ; and  it  is  unaffected  by  light  and  external 
influences. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  UTILISING  THE  WASTE  PRO- 
DUCTS IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  DR.  J.  SCHNAUSS.* 

Those  who  occupy  themselves  continually  with  the  carbon 
and  Lichtdruck  processes  must  frequently  regret  that  they 
have  to  pour  away  such  large  quantities  of  useful  mate- 
rials with  their  washings.  Some  experiments  which  I have 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  these  waste 
products  may  be  utilised  again,  are  not  as  yet  complete, 
but  they  have  taught  me,  at  any  rate,  the  lesson  that  where 
one  has  to  do  with  large  quantities  of  the  material  it  is  a 
paying  matter  to  collect  such  residues,  any  outlay  being 
fully  recouped  by  the  results.  Time  aud  trouble,  too,  are 
so  insignificant  in  the  matter  as  hardly  to  enter  into  con- 
sideration. 

As  an  instance,  I may  mention  the  saving  of  the 
chromic  acid  from  the  washing  of  Lichtdruck  plates.  In 
the  preparation  of  these  I employ,  almost  exclusively, 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  as  this  is  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  bichromate  of  potash  (the  former  costs  14-00 
marks  per  kilo.,  or  seven  shillings  a-pound,  and  the  latter 
1 -30  to  2 60  marks  per  kilo.,  or  eightpence  to  sixteenpence 
a-pound),  I tried  to  get  back  the  ammonia  salt  from  the 
washings,  after  precipitation  of  the  gelatine  present  by  the 
aid  of  tannin,  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  having  previously 
taken  care  to  employ  but  a little  clean  water  in  the  first 
washing.  A portion  (if  very  little)  of  the  bichromate  I 
knew  would  be  robbed  of  its  chromic  acid  by  exposure  to 
light,  but  yet,  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I obtained  a 
mass  which  was  very  impure  iudeed,  by  reason  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  mixed  with  it.  A more  profit- 
able plan  is,  therefore,  to  take  the  first  washing,  which 
can  always  be  treated  with  a little  acetic  acid  to  decompose 
the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  to  precipitate  the  chromic 
acid  as  chromate  of  lead  by  the  addition  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  of  lead  solution. 

In  the  case  of  a concentrated  chromate  solution,  the 
chromate  of  lead  is  precipitated  of  a more  beautiful  and 
intense  colour  (especially  if  spring  water  is  used  to  which 
acetic  acid  has  been  added,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
white  carbonate  of  lead)  than  when  a dilute  chromate  solu- 
tion is  operated  upon.  The  price  of  acetate  of  lead  is  one 
mark  per  kilo.,  or  sixpence  a-pound,  while  that  of  chromate 
of  lead  is  five  times  as  high. 

If  the  development  water  from  pigment  or  carbon  print- 
ing is  collected  in  a large  vessel,  the  colouring  matter 
(chromate  of  lead)  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  a very 
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fine  state  of  division,  which  is  certainly  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

Perhaps  these  few  lines  may  induce  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  undertake  some 
experiments  towards  promoting  economy  in  this  branch  of 
photography. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK. 

BY  T.  TEDRAKE. 

Babies'  Portraits. — Never  pose  a baby,  or  even  a child 
three  years  old,  until  the  piate  is  ready,  the  size  of  the 
figure  decided  on,  and  the  focus  as  near  as  possible  ob- 
tained. Then  watch  your  opportunity  ; as  soon  as  the 
plate  is  in  the  camera,  the  child  will  watch  your  move- 
ments, and  as  soon  as  the  expression  is  right,  slip  off  the 
cover,  give  it  two  or  three  rapid  turns  with  your  hand 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
The  leather  cover  is  far  better  for  this  work  than  the 
instantaneous  shutter.  But  for  babies  a month,  six  weeks, 
or  two  mouths  old  the  thing  is  different;  they  really  take 
no  notice,  but  mothers  will  have  them  photographed,  and 
that,  too,  with  their  eyes  open.  Turn  their  faces  from  the 
light,  get  a third  party  in  the  room  to  move  rapidly  a 
newspaper  about  four  feet  froru  the  direction  they  are 
turned,  and  you  arrest  the  attention  long  enough  to  catch 
the  likeness.  Never  try  more  than  two  or  three  times,  if 
you  fail,  either  with  children  or  babies  ; you  only  exhaust 
your  patience  and  chemicals  to  no  purpose  ; let  them  come 
again.  Never  try  babies  without  a quick  lens  and  good 
light ; if  you  do,  you  will  fail,  and  your  customers  will 
give  you  no  credit  for  trying,  but  only  remember  your 
failure.  Adopt  the  above  hints,  aud  you  will  rarely  fail 
in  getting  satisfactory  results,  and  putting  money  in  your 
pocket  ; for  if  you  photograph  the  children  right,  you  will 
get  the  adults. 

A Warning. — A photographer  may  accidentally  produce 
“ fulminate  of  silver,”  aud  by  that  means  engender  serious 
consequences  to  himself  aud  others.  If  a nitrate  of  silver 
bath  be  warmed,  aud  alcohol  be  added,  a white  precipitate 
is  deposited,  which  is  the  compound  referred  to,  and  is 
highly  explosive.  If  a photographer  should  evaporate  a 
silver  bath  that  has  long  been  iu  use,  and  is  both  acid  and 
contains  a large  amount  of  alcohol,  he  must  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  an  explosion. 

lest  Papers. — Test  papers  should  be  carefully  protected 
from  the  atmosphere,  otherwise  they  assume  a purple  hue 
through  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  present  in 
infinitesimal  quafitities  in  the  air.  If  they  are  then  im- 
mersed in  a half  pint  of  water  containing  about  two  drops 
of  liquor  potassa,  they  are  restored  to  their  former  colour. 


AMATEUR  VARNISH  MAKING. 

Deae  Sir, — In  the  News  of  the  19th  inst.,  in  reply  to 
correspondents,  to  “ R.  D.  F.”  you  say:  “We  do  not 

counsel  amateur  varnish  making,  because  the  selection  of 
resins  and  solvents,  and  their  proper  mixture,  require  much 
experience,  and  failure  is  often  a serious  matter.”  Will 
you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  your  correspondent  wishes 
to  prepare  his  own  varnish  he  can  do  so  cheaply  and  ivell, 
and  without  any  difficulty  or  risk  of  failure.  Let  him  buy 
at  any  oil  shop  one  pint  of  white  hard  spirit  varnish,  aud 
dilute  it  with  one  pint  of  methylated  spirit,  and  filter, 
and  he  will  have  a capital  varnish  which  is  very  hard.  One 
drop  of  castor  oil  to  each  ounce  of  the  varnish  gives  it  a 
good  bite  for  the  pencil.  For  the  above  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  in  the  Yeab-Book  for  1875.  I have 
used  it  in  my  business  ever  since,  and  find  it  answer  well. 
Thinking  it  may  be  useful  to  your  correspondents,  I have 
reproduced  it. — Yours  truly,  T.  S.  Swatbidge. 


CHLORIDE  OF  PALLADIUM  FOR  TONING 
PURPOSES. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  a notice  upon  the  use  of  the 
salts  of  palladium  for  toning  in  lieu  of  gold,  which  appeaiod 
in  yoni  1 (st  issue,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  princip  tl  photograph  icchemical  dealers  are  now  supplying 
the  solio  chloride  of  palladium  at  a lower  price  than  the 
salts  of  gold,  which  it  will  doubtless  supersede  to  a great 
extent. 

The  salts  of  rhodium  and  iridium,  though  more  costly, 
also  give  most,  interesting  results,  and  have,  like  those  of 
palladium,  been  employed  for  some  time  past,  to  a limited 
extent,  for  first  class  wotk.-— We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, Johnson,  Matthet,  and  Co. 

Hatton  Garden , London,  January  2 2nd. 


CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Dear  Sir, — I perceive  in  your  last  edition  of  the  News 
a communication  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  to  Dr.  Vogel,  of 
the  method  employed  by  the  Autotype  Company  in  the 
production  of  carbon  transparencies,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends coating  the  tissue  with  collodion,  previous  to 
attaching  it  to  final  support,  as  described  by  me  on  page 
261  of  last  volume.  I have  sometimes  used  an  ordinary 
albumenized  plate  as  permanent  support,  after  coagulating 
with  hot  water,  then  coating  the  exposed  tissue  with  very 
thin  normal  collodion,  bringing  in  contact  under  water,  and 
pressing  firmly  together  with  squeegee,  with  excellent 
results.  But  the  most  simple  of  all  methods  for  producing 
carbon  transparencies  for  enlarging  is  as  communicated  by 
me  to  this  year’s  Photo.  News  Almanack.  I have 
euclosed  a few  specimens  for  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  express 
your  opinion  upon. — I remain  yours  truly,  Frank  Dore. 

[The  examples  enclosed  are  excellent. — Ed.] 


“ PICKING  UP  ” THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I beg  you  will  give  me  leave  to  endorse  the 
remarks  in  your  last  issue,  under  the  above  heading,  as  to 
the  unseemly  tone  of  *•  A Successful  Worker,”  whose  con- 
demnation of  acquiring  information,  or  picking  up  hints, 
through  the  journals,  if  carried  out  consistently,  would 
render  your  journal,  sir,  quite  needless,  except  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Take  my  own  case  as  an  instance,  and  I doubt  not 
hundreds  are  similarly  placed.  I keep  no  operator,  pre- 
ferring to  meet  personally  my  customers.  My  time,  when 
not  occupied  with  sitters,  or  copying,  is  devoted  to  the 
books,  or  superintending  the  reception  room,  and  looking 
after  my  three  men,  viz.,  artist,  mounter,  and  printer.  The 
latter  prints  well  in  silver,  but  quite  fails  in  carbon.  Now 
I cannot  afford  to  devote  ray  whole  time  for  even  three  or 
four  weeks  to  this,  in  order  to  teach  him.  A gentleman  did 
call  round  and  demonstrated  before  him  (for  a fee),  but  it 
was  pretty  well  a failure,  owing,  he  said,  to  his  tissue, 
brought  with  him,  being  too  old.  I therefore  ask,  in  common 
with  “ A Carbon  Experimentalist, ’’for the  most  couvenient 
appliances  money  will  buy,  in  order  to  facilitate  as  much  as 
possible  the  working  of  the  process.  Can  we  get  a proper 
boiler,  with  Bunsen  burner,  rose,  dishes,  &c. ; iu  fact,  all 
the  apparatus  required  in  working  the  process  com- 
mercially ? 

I am  afraid  of  your  scissors,  or  the  waste  basket,  or  I 
would  have  written  further  on  the  subject.  At  present  I 
sign  myself,  sir,  your  obedieut  servant, 

Another  Anxious  to  Learn. 


&alk  in  t&i  &tn&!0. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Society,  on  Thursday  next,  February  1st,  in 
the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Mr.  William  Brooks 
will  read  a paper  on  “The  Emulsion  Process  applied  to  Trans- 
parencies, and  Enlarging,  &o.,  without  a Nitrate  Bath.” 
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Transparencies  on  Glass. — We  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Brooks  with  some  transparencies  on  glass,  in  which 
the  tone  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fine,  produced  by  development 
without  any  subsequent  toning.  The  colour  by  transmitted 
light  is  a deep  warm  brown  or  smoke  colour.  They  are 
printed  on  plates  prepared  with  bromide  emulsion,  and 
dev.  loped  with  alkaline  solutions,  the  best  tones  being  produced 
by  Mr.  Brooks’ modifications  ot  the  alkaline  developer.  Mr. 
Brooks  will  read  a paper  on  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Society,  and  enter  into  full  details.  He 
observes  that  the  production  of  stereo  transparencies  on  glass 
seems  to  have  died  out,  probably  because  the  cost  of  production 
renders  them  too  expensive  for  the  market ; but  as  the  method 
he  employs  will  materially  cheapen  production,  he  hopes  it 
may  aid  in  reviving  this  branch  of  the  art,  especially  as 
thousands  of  stereo  negatives  are  now  lying  idle  which  might 
be  productively  employed.  The  subject  well  deserves  attention. 

Printers’  Art  Union. — We  notice  that  the  show  cards 
announcing  the  sixth  annual  drawing  for  prizes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  give  photographs,  executed  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  of  two  oil  paintings  forming 
the  second  prize,  the  subjects  being  “ The  Willing  Slaves,"  by 
P.  Jackman,  and  “ Pen-y-groes  ” (or  the  Head  of  the  Cross),  by 
Eleanor  Brown,  S.F.A. 

M.  Ed.  Becquerel. — Xaturc  notes  that  this  gentleman, 
to  whose  researches  photography  is  so  much  indebted,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  French  Physical  Society,  which 
seems,  like  its  English  sister  society,  to  be  doing  excellent 
work. 

Centennial  Items. —Mr.  J.T.  Dexter,  the  representative 
of  the  Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  writing  under  the  above  heading,  says: — “Of 
chromos  and  photographs  there  is  virtually  no  end.  Photo- 
graphy, in  the  skilled  hands  of  R.  Newell  and  Son,  is  the  father 
of  the  best  of  many  artistic  memorials  ; producing  pictures  of 
large  dimensions  of  the  unoccupied  site,  the  buildings  "during 
erection,  and  the  grand  aggregate  of  structures  in  which  the 
Exhibition  was  embraced.  With  such  views  as  these  before 
one,  the  eye  takes  in  the  wholo  area — extensive  as  many  a 
London  parish— and  all  that  it  contains,  presented  with  un- 
erring fidelity,  and  so  as  to  give  clearer  notions  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  any  number  of  separate  illustrations. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  occasion,  the 
fittest  tribute  is  rendered  to  Messrs.  Newell’s  skill,  identified 
already  as  that  was  with  the  ‘ Old  Landmarks  and  Relics  of 
Philadelphia.’  ” 

“The  Aubeltvpe  Process,”  says  The  Paper  and  Printing 
Trades  Journal  “ (invented  by  Aubel,  of  Cologne),  by  which 
can  be  obtained  good  typographic  reproductions  of  engravings, 
consists  in  preparing  a photographic  negative  on  glass  with  a 
salt  of  silver,  and  depositing  more  silver  in  the  battery.  The 
silvered  plate  is  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
which  cuts  away  the  parts  unprotected  by  metal,  and  so  pre- 
pares the  matrix  of  the  plate.” 


(fcorrcspon&ents. 


Silver  Thread. — The  formula  (as  you  will  see)  is  quoted  from  an 
American  contemporary.  Tho  cotton  used  would,  doubtless,  be 
one  of  the  samples  made  and  sold  in  America,  where,  as  American 
photograpers  iD  many  cases  make  their  own  collodion,  good 
commercial  samples  are  in  the  market.  In  this  country,  good 
pyroxyline  is  not  so  easily  obtainable.  To  use  the  formula  you 
must  make  or  buy  the  best  sample  you  can,  and  use  it  in  such 
proportion  as  will  give  a collodion  of  a satisfactory  consistency. 
Of  a good  sample  of  cotton  four  or  five  grains  to  each  ounce 
of  solvents  will  generally  give  a collodion  of  a satisfactory 
consistency  for  ordinary  work.  In  our  own  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  collodion  we  have  generally  found  it  desirable 
to  make  our  own  soluble  cotton,  using  the  formula  we  have 
published  in  the  News  and  in  several  of  our  Year-Books. 

H.  W. — No  iron  developer  should  stain  the  negative  if  properly 
used.  Stains  on  a negative  are  more  often  the  result  of  imperfect 
manipulation  than  of  any  fault  in  the  developer.  If  the  solution 
does  not  flow  evenly,  stains  will,  of  course,  be  produced  ; but  this 
may  be  remedied  by  skill  and  care  in  applying  the  solution,  or 
sometimes  the  addition  of  alcohol  may  bo  necessary.  The  addition 
of  a little  sugar  is  also  a remedy  at  times. 


Enquirer. — We  cannot  tell  you  with  certainty  the  cause  of  the 
spots  without  knowing  more  of  the  processes  through  which  the 
print  has  passed.  They  suggest  that  the  print  has  been  toned  in 
a turbid  solution.  If  chlorideof  lime,  for  instance,  wtreempl  >yed 
in  the  toning  bath,  and  portions  of  this  had  settled  on  the  face  of 
tho  print,  such  a result  would  be  produced. 

John  Ennis. — If  the  name  be  written  upon  the  negative  with  any 
non-actinic  pigment  (reversing  the  letters,  of  cour.-e,  that  they 
may  appear  tn  proper  order  when  printed),  they  will,  of  course, 
appear  nil  right  in  white  letters  on  the  print.  Indian  red,  or 
cadmium  yellow,  answers  well  for  the  purpose ; after  mixing  a 
portion  to  the  pro|  er  consistency  on  a palette,  a fine  sable  pencil 
may  be  used  in  writing.  A good  carte  lens  may  be  used  for 
enlarging  purposes,  and  is  more  convenient  than  a larger  lens  of 
long  focus.  Tho  Year-Book  for  1875  may  be  obtained  at 
our  office. 

Argent  Nitras. — Success  in  photography  as  a profession  depends 
chiefly  upon  photographic  skill  and  business  ability.  How  far 
you  would  be  likely  to  succeed  we  cannot,  of  course,  offer  any 
opinioh,  beyond  remarking  that  the  amount  of  capital  you  possess, 
although  small,  might,  with  the  requisites  we  have  named,  bo 
sufficient.  The  training  you  name  in  a chemist’s  shop  generally 
induces  habits  of  neatness  and  precision  which  are  valuable  in 
photography.  The  scale  of  advertising  charges  of  the  Photo- 
GKAl'inc  News  generally  appears  in  some  part  of  the  advertising 
pages,  and  may  always  be  obtained  of  our  publishers.  You  will 
find  details  in  the  present  issue. 

R.  T.  W. — The  process  of  producing  prints  in  Prussian  blue  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  photographic  processes,  and  all  details  regarding 
it  have  been  repeatedly  published.  In  the  work  on  photography 
published  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  in  1851  the  history  of  the  process 
and  all  details  are  gi  ven.  In  our  last  issue,  on  p.  34,  you  will 
find  details.  In  the  second  solution  there  named  the  water  should 
be  2 ounces,  and  the  ammonia  citrate  of  iron  140  grains.  The 
process  is  not  difficult,  and  the  materials  are  not  so  expensive  as 
in  silver  printing. 

H.  Watson. — We  have  published  many  methods  of  printing  photo- 
graphs upon  wood.  Much  depends  upon  the  purpo>e  intended  as 
to  which  is  the  most  suitable  process  The  permanent  ink 
photograph  which  appears  in  our  Year-Book  is  produced  by  a 
photo-collographie  process,  in  which  the  print  is  obtained  in 
printer’s  ink  in  a printing  press,  worked  on  tne  same  principle  as 
lithography.  We  have  published  full  details  of  several  such 
processes  in  the  News  and  in  our  Year-Books.  You  will  find 
information  on  the  subject  in  the  Year-Book  just  issued,  and  in 
the  issues  for  tho  last  few  years.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
answer  questions  on  photographic  subjects  by  letter. 

Landscape  Photograph ek. — You  may  still  register  your  views, 
and  may  then  proceed  against  any  one  who  copies  them  after 
registration.  But  a difficulty  here  arises  : you  will  find  i' difficult 
to  prove  that  the  copy  was  not  made  from  one  of  the  early  prints 
issued  before  registration.  2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  register 
different  sizes  of  the  same  picture.  We  make  it  a point  to  publish 
all  the  information  available  upon  the  photo-collographie  pro- 
cesses. The  chief  thing  necessary  for  success  in  their  practice  is 
experience,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  personal  effort. 
Canvas. — There  are  various  processes  for  printing  on  painter's 
canvas,  which  wo  hare  published.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  ob- 
taining photographs  on  canvas  consists  in  transferring  a collodion 
transparency  or  a carbon  print  to  the  canvas;  or  the  surface 
may  be  treated  with  a chloride,  and  s-nsitized  with  silver.  In 
this  case  the  surface  of  the  canvas  should  first  be  well  cleansed 
with  alcohol,  and  the  chloride  applied  in  a weak  solution  of  gela- 
tine. The  solutions  may  be  applied  with  a brush,  or  the  edges  of 
the  canvas  may  be  tinned  up  to  form  a dish,  and  the  solutions 
flowed  over  the  surface.  The  latter  is  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  developing  solution,  which  should  consist  of  a 4-grain  solution 
of  gallic  acid. 

E.  D.  Bird  asks  how  to  “get  photographic  spots  out  of  photo- 
graphic prints  after  they  are  fixed.”  We  do  not  quite  understand 
what  he  means  by  “photographic  spots.”  If  he  moans  silver 
stains,  a little  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  applied  with  a 
camel’s  hair  pencil,  will  probably  servo. 

H.  W.  D.— We  do  not  remember  the  address  of  M.  Jonte,  nor  has 
he,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  agent  in  England.  Herr  Warnerke, 
who  took  some  interest  in  explaining  the  working  of  the  camera, 
can  probably  give  you  the  information.  His  address  is  10, 
Linden  Grove,  Beckham  Rye. 

B.  Rhodes. — Thanks.  As  a rule,  however,  communications  in 
verse  are  not  suitable  for  our  columns. 

Producing  Blue  Prints.— In  the  article  on  p.  34  of  our  last 
number  on  this  subject  there  is  an  error.  In  the  “ second  solu- 
tion” the  proportions  of  water  and  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  require 
transposition,  making  water  two  ounces,  and  ammonia-citrate 
one  hundred  and  forty  grains. 

W.  Kurtz. — Thanks  in  advance ; prints  have  not,  however,  arrived 
yet. 

H.’  Taylor.— Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


February  2,  1877.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Honours  to  Scientific  Photographers  in  France — Non- 

Success  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Photographs — 

A Special  Correspondent  in  Scientific  Circles. 

Honours  to  Scientific  JViotngraphers  in  France. — The 
scientific  men  of  Fiance  are  doing  honour  to  their  photo- 
graphic investigators  just  now.  Th e Academie  des  Sciences 
has  elected  M.  Poligot,  the  president  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  to  be  president  of  the  Academic , and  M. 
Fizeau,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  au  early  worker 
at  Daguerreotype,  has  been  nominated  vice-president. 
M.  Peligot  succeeded  M.  Balard  in  the  fauteuil  at  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  and  has  presided  over  its 
meetings  and  deliberations  since  the  death  of  the  discoverer 
of  bromine.  M.  Fizeau’s  name  is  known  to  most  photo- 
graphers as  one  who  worked  earnestly  to  convert  the 
Daguerreotype  image  into  a printing  block.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  perceive  that  in  order  to  perfect  a process  of 
light-printing,  something  should  be  done  towards  producing 
a cliche  or  block  from  which  further  examples  could  be 
produced.  Daguerteotvpe,  though  presenting  a most 
beautiful  and  delicate  result,  could  not  be  multiplied  in 
any  way.  For  every  image  that  is  desired  a fresh  exposure 
is  necessary,  and  this  inconvenience  M.  Fizeau  set  himself 
to  overcome.  It  was  his  object  to  convert  the  .Daguerreo- 
type image  into  a block  from  which  impressions  could  be 
pulled  in  ink.  Before,  however,  the  French  investigator 
had  gone  very  far,  Fox  Talbot  had  convinced  experiment- 
alists that  his  method  of  producing  images  upon  a trans- 
parent medium  was,  after  all,  the  most  promising  ; and  so 
it  proved,  for  the  English  photographer  soon  distanced 
every  other  competitor  in  the  field.  For  Talbot’s  paper 
photographs,  which  could  be  printed  through,  and  thus 
made  to  serve  for  the  production  of  copies  equal  to  the 
original,  were  at  once  so  simple  of  preparation,  and  so 
perfect  in  their  nature,  that  M.  Fizeau  saw  there  was  little 
to  be  gained  just  then  by  pursuing  his  investigations,  and 
therefore  abandoned  them.  Lastly,  however,  since  mechani- 
cal printing  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  M.  Fizeau’s  process 
has  again  been  talked  of,  and  we  doubt  not  that  further 
experiments  will  be  made  in  the  matter  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  some  practical  phototype  or  photo-engraving  process 
cannot  be  elaborated  to  vie  with  those  brought  forward 
now-a-days.  M.  Fizeau  did  a great  deal  towards  developing 
a mechanical  process  from  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  if 
but  a practical  plan  could  be  elaborated,  it  would  offer 
many  advantages.  The  silver  plate  that  receives  the  image 
being  of  a solid  unyielding  nature,  the  image  is  invariably 
sharper  and  more  true  than  that  secured  upon  a spongy 
collodion  film,  and  hence,  for  scientific  purposes  especially, 
the  Daguerreotype  process  will  always  retain  a place  among 
photographic  processes. 

Non-success  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Photographs. — While 
on  the  subject  of  scientific  photographs,  we  may  mention 
that  rumours  come  from  Paris  of  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  some  of  the  photographs  taken  during  the  Transit  of 
Venus.  These  pictures,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  were 
secured  in  order  that  measurements  might  be  taken  from 
them,  and  for  this  reason,  seeing  the  minute  nature  of  the 
images,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  distortion.  Unfortunately,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  and  we  are  told  that  out  of  a 
thousand  plates  which  have  been  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope in  order  that  they  may  be  measured;  only  forty-seven 
have  given  satisfaction.  Unforeseen  difficulties  are  said  to 
have  arisen,  and  altogether  the  affair  is  not  progressing 
favourably.  Such  intelligence  as  this  is  most  deeply  to  be 
regretted  after  the  expense  and  labour  involved  in  securing 
the  images.  The  French  savans,  it  may  be  remembered, 
extended  their  journies  to  Japan  to  secure  their  results,  and 


besides  the  many  thousands  of  pounds  expended  by  the 
French  Government  in  fitting  out  and  transporting  the 
expeditions,  there  are  the  devotion  and  labours  of  the  gentle- 
men who  took  part  in  the  investigations  to  be  considered. 
In  respect  to  the  work  of  our  countrymen,  but  very  little 
has  transpired,  outside  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
beyond  the  first  news  that  the  measurements  were  pro- 
gressing favourably.  We  trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed 
impatient  if  we  express  a hope  that  some  intelligence  may 
soon  reach  us  of  the  results  which  the  Transit  of  Venus 
observations  have  yielded,  for  it  is  now  just  two  years  that 
the  records  were  secured.  It  was  said  that  Russia,  by  reason 
of  the  skill  and  practice  of  its  mathematicians,  would  be  the 
first  to  present  us  with  the  results  of  the  international 
observations  ; but  as  yet  not  a sign  has  been  made  by  any 
of  the  savans  engaged  in  the  calculations. 

A Special  Correspondent  in  Scientific  Circles. — It  is  seldom 
that  the  general  public  take  much  interest  in  scientific 
proceedings,  at  any  rate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  employ 
special  reporters,  as  they  did,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Transit  of  Veuus  just  alluded  to.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
doubtless,  the  fact  that  scientific  phenomena  are  rarely  put 
forward  in  a manner  to  be  popularly  appreciated.  One 
great  point  in  the  success  of  Faraday  as  a lecturer  was, 
doubtless,  the  circumstance  that  he  had  a happy  manner  of 
expressing  a dty  scientific  fact  in  interesting  and  homely 
language.  Asa  rule,  however,  science  is  presented  in  too 
abstruse  a form  to  be  generally  appreciated  ; and  a pheno- 
menon must  be  a popular  one  indeed  to  secure  a good  place 
in  the  newspapers.  Nevertheless,  opportunities  do  occur 
when  special  reports  on  scientific  matters  are  eagerly  looked 
forward  to,  and  when  early  news  is  so  desirable  as  to  call 
for  the  services  of  that  energetic  being — the  special  corres- 
pondent. With  such  men  as  these,  nothing  seems  im- 
possible; and  as  instances  of  their  invasions  into  the 
domain  of  science  are  rare,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cite  a 
case  which  came  under  Mr.  James  Glaisher’s  notice  some 
years  ago.  As  everybody  knows,  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  is  sacred  ground  ; visitors,  it  is  true,  are  per- 
mitted at  certain  times,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
view  some  of  the  rooms  and  laboratories  about  the  place  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  establishment  is  kept  hermetically 
sealed,  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  whose  profane 
footsteps  are  not  allowed  to  tread  the  hallowed  chambers. 
A solemn  silence  reigns  throughout  this  temple  of  science, 
only  broken  by  the  tick  of  clockwork  and  the  regular  beat 
of  pendulums.  The  assistants  quietly  record  their  observa- 
tions and  make  their  calculations ; such  work  needing  little 
interchange  of  words  or  conversation.  On  the  occasion  of 
which  we  speak,  the  staff  happened  to  be  unusually  busy, 
for  an  unprecedented  shower  of  meteors  had  been  predicted, 
and  to  record  the  number  of  these  was  the  arduous  task  of 
all  concerned.  The  shower  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  news- 
papers in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  thus  a public,  as  well 
as  scientific,  interest  attached  to  the  phenomenon.  At  mid- 
night the  fiery  shower  began,  and  the  heavens  were  for  hours 
studiously  watched  by  expert  sentinels.  It  was  a clear,  still 
night,  every  star  shining  forth  from  the  skies,  and  silently 
and  rapidly  the  Astronomer- Royal  and  his  assistants  pursued 
their  work.  The  small  hours  of  the  morning  still  found 
them  at  their  labours,  and  four  o’clock  struck  before  the  last 
of  the  stars  had  fallen  from  heaven.  “ That  makes  7521  up 
to  four  o’clock  precisely,”  said  one  of  the  assistants,  half 
aloud.  “I  beg  your  pardon:  how  many  did  you  say?” 
returned  a voice  unexpectedly  from  behind  him.  The 
assistant  turned  and  found  a stranger,  and  a total  stranger. 
How  the  latter  came  to  be  there  no  one  knew  ; so  suddenly 
had  he  appeared  that  he  might  have  fallen  from  the  skies, 
ouly  he  did  not  look  like  a star.  “ 7521,”  repeated  the 
assistant,  all  amazement  ; “but  who  are  you — where  did  you 
come  from  ? ” The  stranger  carefully  noted  the  information, 
and  then  said,  very  quietly,  “ Thank  you,  thank  you  very 
much  indeed ! I am  a special  correspondent  on  the  New 
1 York  Herald."  How  the  stranger  got  there,  how  he  had 
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climbed  the  Park  gates,  and  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
Park-keepers,  how  he  had  scaled  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Observatory  itself,  and  passed  the  wary  guardians  of  that 
establishment,  are  circumstances  still  known  only  to  himself ; 
but  it  was  a lact  that  the  Areu>  York  Herald  published  the 
information  obtained  by  its  correspondent,  together  with 
other  interesting  details  about  the  Observatory,  within  a few 
hours  of  that  stranger  making  his  appearance  in  the 
secluded  retreat  of  the  Greenwich  astrologers. 


LIGHT,  EXPOSURE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  H.  A.  H.  DANIEL.* 

Development. 

Fkom  what  I said  at  one  point  of  ray  foregoing  subject, 
you  will  remember  1 strongly  oppose,  for  general  out-door 
work,  a strong  developer,  believing  that  a fifteen-grain 
solution  is  by  far  the  most  capable  of  giving  soft  and  har  - 
monious results  when  used  after  a proportionately  long 
exposure. 

The  developer  I use  is  very  simple,  and  decidedly  not 


new,  the  proportions  being  — 

Ferrous  sulphate  

...  { ounce 

Acetic  acid 

...  ^ „ 

Alcohol  

...  * „ 

Loaf  sugar 

- i „ 

Water  

...  8 ounces 

This  I make  up  of  quadruple  strength  in  considerable 
quantities  that  will  admit  of  keeping,  and  dilute  as  I re- 
quire it  for  use.  1 daresay  all  present  know  this  formula, 
hut  I give  it  in  case  any  should  not.  The  sugar  gives  a 
certain  fiowable  thickness  to  it  very  valuable.  1 have  lately 
used  the  collo  restrainer,  or  collocine,  made  by  Messrs. 
W ratten  and  Wain wright,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I shall  not  always  use  it ; it 
has  the  power  of  restraining  fog,  consequently  enabling 
the  development,  if  necessary,  to  be  pushed  further  than 
without  its  use,  aud,  as  a result,  the  shadows  are  very 
clear  and  free  from  any  deposit. 

There  is  one  thing  I have  noticed  during  the  process  of 
development  which  I should  like  to  bring  before  your 
notice.  Presuming  you  have  just  flooded  the  plate  with 
the  developer,  the  picture  commences  to  appear,  and,  up 
to  a certain  point,  increases  in  detail  and  depth  more 
rapidly  than  after.  Now,  up  to  that  point  I always  keep 
the  plate  rocked  backwards  aud  forwards,  so  that  the  de- 
veloper is  in  motion  ; but  directly  that  point  is  attained  I 
pour  off  the  developer,  and  leave  it  off  for  (say)  ten 
seconds,  and  I find  invariably  that  during  those  ten 
seconds  the  development  continues  much  more  ener- 
getically than  it  would  have  done  during  the  same 
period  had  the  developer  still  been  kept  on.  I then 
pour  on  the  developer  again,  and  finish  the  operation. 
I have  so  often  — I may  say,  invariably  — noticed  it, 
that  to  do  so  is  now  a matter  of  habit.  I have  developed 
without  doing  so  more  than  once,  to  be  quite  confirmed  in 
my  belief,  and  am  perfectly  certain  that  between  the  times 
taken  in  development  by  each  method  there  is  a very 
considerable  difference  ; and  I am  not  prepared  to  affirm 
that  the  final  results  are  not  different.  1 have  not  been 
able  to  explain  the  theory  of  this,  and  hope  it  may  be  a 
point  for  after  investigation  and  discussion.  Relative  to 
instantaneous  pictures,  I know  it  is  the  belief  of  some  that 
a developer  of  the  normal  strength  of  (say)  fifteen  grains 
may  still  be  used  with  perfect  success ; the  only  difference 
in  treatment  between  ordinary  and  instantaneonsly  ex- 
posed plates  being  that  the  latter  picture  can  be  fully  de- 
veloped by  continuing  the  development  longer  with  fresh 
supplies  of  stronger  developer,  and  so  building  up  the  pic- 
ture. Now  although  this  appears  somewhat  akin  to  my  idea 
as  to  a weak  developer,  it  differs  in  this,  namely,  that  with 

* Concluded  from  page  39. 


an  instantaneous  picture  the  exposure  is  not  propor- 
tionate, and  so,  although  I may  be  wrong,  I differ  from  it. 
I believe  that  the  effect  is  entirely  different  if  the  plate  be 
at  first  flooded  with  a strong  developer,  and  that  the  de- 
velopment is  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  on 
finishing  than  with  the  former  method.  The  whole  action 
of  the  development  seems  far  more  energetic  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  immediate  application  of  a strong  de- 
veloper, and  I believe  that  a less  exposure  can  be  given 
with  this  method,  as  when  using  the  ordinary  developer 
the  action  seems  to  come  to  a standstill  much  earlier.  I 
should  not  speak  so  confidently  on  this  point  had  I not 
done  a considerable  amount  of  instantaneous  work  in 
taking  the  steamships  of  the  Great  Western  line  between 
Brist  ji  and  New  York,  as  they  steam  past  my  house,  and 
which  is  certainly  a fair  test  of  instantaneous  work,  to 
which  class  my  more  recent  remarks  have  exclusively 
referred.  For  this  class  of  work  I am  now  making  a 
new  kind  of  instantaneous  shutter,  with  one  or  two 
original  improvements  upon  the  old  form,  and  which  I 
hope  to  exhibit  at  one  of  our  meetiugs  during  the  session. 

[f  it  would  interest  the  members,  I will  give  my  mode  of 
developing  a wet  plate  that  has  been  kept  a long  time. 
After  I return  to  my  dark  room  or  tent,  I commence  de- 
velopment by  flooding  the  plate  with  what  I term  “ diluter." 
It  is  the  iron  developer  1 have  given,  miuus  the  sulphate 
of  iron.  Before  doing  this  I add  ten  drops  of  the  developer 
to  it ; this  is  then  so  weak  that  it  is  got  over  the  plate  with 
perfect  ease,  aud  without  the  slightest  fear  of  stains,  it 
having  too  little  strength  to  set  up  any  action  worth  speak- 
ing of,  and  even  that  not  for  some  time.  After  it  has 
thoroughly  re-moisteued  the  plate,  I pour  it  back  into  the 
developing  glass,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  double 
strength  developer,  which  makes  it  then  of  the  normal 
strength.  It  is  then  poured  on  the  plate,  and  the  develop- 
ment proceeded  with  as  usual. 

And  now  1 have  but  one  more  matter  to  speak  of,  and 
that  is  a question  : Why  do  amateurs  do  so  little  outdoor 
work  in  fine,  frosty,  winter  weather?  It  is  true  of  late 
that  “perfidious  Albion ’’has  possessed  very  little  fine  winter 
weather,  but  when  it  does  come  many  more  beautiful  studies 
of  snow  scenes  might  be  obtained  than  are.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  coldness  of  the  developer  should  remain 
an  obstacle.  While  erecting  your  tent,  place  a saucer  of 
water,  or  a shallow  dish,  over  a small  spirit-lamp  in  one  of 
your  boxes  to  keep  it  from  the  wind,  aud  place  your  bottles 
to  stand  in  the  dish.  The  solutions  will  soon  attain 
a temperature  of  about  65Q  or  70°  ; then  place  them  in  the 
tenq  also  the  small  lamp.  The  air  inside  the  tent  will 
soon  be  nicely  warm,  thus  keeping  the  solutions  and  making 
the  bath  warm.  You  can  put  your  lamp  out  while  operating, 
and  re-light  it  while  exposiug,  and  so  keep  a little  oasis  of 
summer  in  the  midst  of  a vast  winter. 

And  now  I thank  you  for  the  patience  you  have  ex- 
hibited in  listening  to  my  paper,  much  of  which,  I fear,  is 
worse  than  bad  news,  namely,  no  news,  and  which,  though 
1 have  tried  to  compress  the  matter  of  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, has,  I fear,  almost  exhausted  your  patience.  Still, 
if  any  portion  of  it  has  given  information  or  useful  hints 
to  even  a few  present,  I shall  feel  very  glad,  and  amply 
repaid  for  any  trouble  I may  have  taken. 

o 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  CARBON  PROCESS,  AND 
TRANSPARENT  PICTURES  IN  TWO  COLOURS. 

BY  EDMUND  BISSE.* 

To  bring  a a process  into  fashion,  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  a large  number  of  those  interested  should  adopt 
it  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  that  the  public,  seeing 
specimens  of  the  work  everywhere,  naturally  infer  that  it 
is  the  thing  to  adopt.  This  becomes  all  the  more  easy  on 
accouut  of  the  beauty  of  the  pictures  which  it  is  possible 
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to  prepare  by  the  carbon  process,  and  which  exert  a perfect 
charm  over  the  spectator. 

1 allude  to  carbon  tranaparencies,  and  I would  beg  my 
colleagues,  during  the  pause  which  usually  exists  in  their 
work  about  the  new  year,  to  busy  themselves  with  the  pre- 
paration of  these  brilliant  window  pictures,  which  are  so 
quickly  and  happily  produced 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  energy  to  get  over  the 
preliminary  difficulties  connected  with  the  process,  the 
inanipulatirus  will  soon  become  but  mere  child's  play,  and 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  the  production  of  trans- 
parencies available  for  the  preparation  of  enlargements. 

Every  one  who  has  produced  carbon  transparencies  will 
have  felt  a wish  to  furnish  the  same  with  some  ornamental 
border.  For  this  purpose  I provided  myself  with  some 
ornamentally-etched  glass  plates,  which  I had  seen  some 
time  ago  in  Paris  at  the  studio  of  M.  Liebert,  in  whose 
establishment  transparent  carbon  pictures  are  exhibited  in 
the  most  refined  taste,  such  productions  beiug  used  to 
glaze  the  staircase  windows  right  up  to  the  third  floor. 

The  price  of  a dozen  of  these  ornamental  glass  plates 
came  to  sixty-three  shillings,  inclusive  of  carriage  and 
duty  from  Paris.  The  size  of  the  picture  to  place  in  the 
centre  of  these  is  cabinet,  but  the  rather  costly  nature  of 
the  plates  led  me  to  try  whether  I could  not  employ  them 
for  printing.  By  rubbing  the  glass  with  a dark  dust 
colour,  which  attached  itself  to  the  ground  or  etched  por- 
tions, the  plate  was  soon  in  a proper  condition  for  printing. 

A zinc  plate,  with  a piece  cut  out  corresponding  to  the 
portrait  on  the  ornamental  glass,  i3  marked  “ top  ” at  one 
end  ; a large  piece  of  opaque  paper,  somewhat  bigger  than 
the  glass  plate,  is  taken  and  laid  upon  the  ziuc  plate  ; after 
marking  the  paper  where  the  “top”  is,  you  cut  out  a mask 
and  transfer  the  same  to  the  ornamental  glass  plate. 
The  piece  of  paper  cut  out  is  put  on  another  glass,  and 
covered  with  the  ornamental  plate  with  the  mask ; when 
thfty  have  been  fitted  one  in  another,  then  the  paper  over- 
lapping the  margin  of  the.ornainental  plate  is  trimmed  off. 
The  piece  of  paper  cut  out  is  finally  placed  over  the  por- 
trait negative,  and  with  this  the  arrangements  for  pr  inting 
are  complete.  All  warm  tones  are  the  most  beautiful  for 
transparent  pictures,  purple  or  chocolate-brown  being  the 
best.  The  tissue  of  this  colour,  after  being  sensitized 
and  dried,  is  carefully  cut  out,  marked  “top,”  and  then 
placed  upon  the  cut-out  piece  of  paper  adhering  to  the 
negative. 

A negative  of  medium  density  is  exposed  to  eignt 
degrees  of  the  box  photometer.  If  the  portrait  printed 
tissue  is  laid  upon  the  ornamental  plate  with  care,  the 
picture  and  margin  will  agree  perfectly.  In  printing  from 
the  ornamental  plate,  one  degree  and  a-half  is  ample. 

To  employ  two  colours  in  producing  these  transparencies 
with  margins,  it  is  well  for  printing  the  latter  to  use  a 
blue  or  green  tissue,  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  com- 
merce. The  portrait  itself  is  printed  on  brown  tissue,  and 
of  this  an  oval  of  the  proper  size  is  cut;  of  the  other 
tissue  a piece  with  au  opening  corresponding  to  the  oval 
(the  opening  should  be  a trifle  larger  thau  the  oval)  is 
taken,  and  this  exposed  under  the  ornamental  glass  plate, 
to  supply  the  margin  of  the  portrait,  in  the  way  I have 
indicated  ahove.  It  is  always  necessary  to  mark  the  tissue 
before  exposure,  and  then  little  difficulty  can  occur. 

Upon  the  developing  plate  is  first  placed  the  print  of 
the  ornamental  border,  and  then  in  the  centre  is  put  the 
portrait  print.  The  two  are  pressed  down  with  the 
squeegee  on  development.  The  experimenter  will  certainly 
be  delighted  with  his  result,  and  progressing  iu  the  path 
he  has  trodden,  will  find  out  new  and  more  charming 
applications. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
The  determination  to  dissolve  the  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Scientific  Apparatus  at  South  Kensington  will  hardly  be 
received  with  feelings  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  public 


It  was  just  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  get  together  in  one  collection,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
instruments  that  have  served  in  days  gone  by,  as  well  as 
at  the  present  moment,  in  assisting  scientific  men  in 
their  investigations;  but  the  result  has  been  so  disap- 
pointing that  none  beyond  the  officials  interested  in  the 
Exhibition  will  bewail  its  dissolution.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  clearly  the  motive  for  bringing  together  such  a 
heterogeneous  collection.  The  opportunities  permitted 
scientific  men  and  students  for  the  actual  examination  of 
the  exhibits  were  so  few  as  practically  to  be  non-existent ; 
and  these  gentlemen,  like  the  general  public,  for  whose 
behoof  the  Exhibition  was  instituted,  were  fain  to  content 
themselves  with  a view  of  well-polished  brass  instruments 
and  curiously-covered  crystals  neatly  arranged  in  maho- 
gany cases.  To  view  a microscope  or  spectroscope  under 
a glass  shade  can,  under  no  circumstances,  be  regarded  as 
a sight  worth  taking  much  trouble  about ; ordinary  sight- 
seers understand  little  about  such  matters,  while  those  who 
do  are,  of  course,  unable  to  appreciate  such  instruments 
unless  placed  in  their  hands.  To  either  class  of  visitors 
the  elaborate  instrument  shown  under  a glass  case  may  be 
a microscope,  or  it  may  not.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
almost  all  the  apparatus  and  specimens  shown  at  South 
Kensington,  which  has  been  miserably  visited  on  payment 
days,  despite  the  charge  of  admission  being  as  low  as 
sixpence.  On  occasions  when  the  Exhibition  was  free — on 
Saturdays,  for  instance — the  long  galleries  were  sparsely 
visited  by  a few  persevering  mechanics,  who  vainly 
hoped  to  derive  some  little  benefit  from  the  symbols  of 
knowledge  around  them,  and  by  gangs  of  rough  booted  boys 
whose  spirits  their  parents  and  guardians  successfully 
subdued  iu  this  manner.  Great  stir  was  made,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  the  announcement  thar  Galileo’s  telescope 
was  in  the  collection,  which  also  included,  we  were  told, 
the  apparatus  devised  by  Galvani  for  his  early  electrical 
researches.  But  these  announcements  had  scarcely  been 
made  when  news  came  from  America  that  the  first  camera 
used  by  Daguerre  in  his  early  photographic  experiments 
had  suddenly  come  to  hand,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
other  wonderful  discoveries  might  have  transpired  if  but  a 
little  more  encouragement  had  been  given  by  the  pro- 
moters of  our  Exhibition.  We  do  not,  for  that  matter,  wish 
to  cast  any  doubts  upon  the  genuineness  of  such  historical 
apparatus  as  may  have  been  secured  at  South  Kensington, 
but  neither  to  a student  nor  to  one  of  the  general  public 
can  a few  lenses  or  half  a dozen  metal  plates  be  of  much 
interest.  Men  of  science  do  undoubtedly  avail  themselves 
of  apparatus  in  the  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  in 
the  same  way  as  artists  and  authors  employ  pigments  and 
brushes,  and  pens  aud  ink,  in  their  work ; but  we  hardly 
think  an  exhibition  of  the  latter,  no  matter  how  ancient 
they  might  be,  would  excite  public  iuterest.  The  results 
scientific  men  have  given  U3  are  due  more  to  their  brains 
than  anything  else,  and  their  discoveries  and  inventions 
will  not  be  enhanced  for  one  moment  by  such  exhibitions 
as  that  at  South  Kensington. — Morning  Advertiser. 


A SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  WEAKENING  OPAQUE 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  E.  RIEWEL.* 

Most  photographers  have  known  instances  in  which  their 
negatives  have  been  too  vigorously  intensified,  a defect 
which  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  case  of  reproduc- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  I proceed  as 
follows : — 

I do  not,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  moisten  the  plate 
with  water,  but  pour  over  the  thoroughly  dried  negative  a 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  must  be 
done  °at  one  sweep,  as  in  developing  an  image,  otherwise 
spots  will  surely  be  seen.  After  permitting  the  solution 
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to  act  upon  the  image  for  some  time,  I let  the  liquid  run 
off,  and  when  necessary  pour  over  fresh  cyanide  solution, 
and  finally  rinse  thoroughly  with  water.  Should  the  image 
after  this  treatment  remain  still  too  opaque  and  dense, 
the  experiment  must  be  undertaken  a second  time,  only 
care  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  film  to  dry  before 
proceeding. 

The  action  of  the  solution  upon  a dried  film  in  this 
way  seems  to  be  more  energetic  than  where  the  silver 
image  is  first  of  all  impregnated  with  water. 

As  the  film  may  betray  a tendency  to  leave  the  glass 
plate,  especially  if  the  process  is  repeated  more  than 
once,  it  is  well,  before  beginning  the  experiment,  to  coat  the 
margins  of  the  plate  with  varnish,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
not  loosen  the  edges.  I may  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  tone  of  a plate  treated  in  this  way  is 
altered  in  a very  palpable  manner  ; it  assumes  a yellowish 
tinge,  which,  as  every  practical  man  knows,  yields  far 
better  prints  than  plates  possessing  a bluish  tone. 


TRICKS  AND  TRUTHS* 

[A  Conversation  between  Doctor  and  Artist.] 
Scene. — Operating  Room  at  Hastings,  White  and  Fisher’s 
Gallery. 

Artist.  Now,  Doctor,  how  would  you  like  to  appear  in 
this  photograph  ? 

Doctor.  Well,  make  it  as  you  think  a doctor  should  look 
in  a picture. 

Artist.  But  there  are  a variety  of  expressions  : shall  it 
be  the  one  you  would  assume  on  being  called  up  at  mid- 
night, or  that  at  the  recovery  of  your  patient? 

Doctoi.  I should  prefer  that  smile  of  satisfaction  one 
would  be  likely  to  exhibit  on  receiving  the  amount  of  a bill 
he  had  considered  lost. 

Artist.  You  have  some  experience  in  that  line,  doubtless. 
Now,  I like  doctors.  If  I were  not  au  artist,  I would 
rather  be  a doctor  than  a governor ! 

Doctor.  I think  the  profession  of  doctor  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  two. 

Artist.  Of  the  three,  you  mean.  Now,  see  here,  a doctor 
is  more  useful  than  a governor,  and  an  artist  is  more  useful 
than  a doctor  1 

Doctor.  I should  like  to  know  how  you  make  that  out. 
Don’t  you  think  that  will  be  difficult  to  prove  ? 

Artist.  Difficult?  Ob,  no;  governors  would  die  without 
doctors,  and  doctors  only  make  men  tit  for  the  artist ; and 
then  you  know  the  works  of  doctors  die  in  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  by  artists’  works  the  bodies  of  men  live  for  ever. 
Now  sit  down,  please. 

Doctor.  Quite  au  argument,  indeed.  You  have  been  very 
successful  in  business  here,  I am  told. 

Artist.  Quite  so  ; our  business  has  assumed  greater  propor- 
tions than  we  anticipated  in  the  outset.  We  started  without 
a specimen,  and  it  was  uphill  work  for  awhile.  Ah, 
Doctor ! specimens  are  in  demand  even  in  the  medical 
profession. 

Doctor.  Good  ones,  you  mean,  of  course  ? But  is  not  the 
reputation  of  your  photographs  due  somewhat  to  the  fact 
that  they  so  often  flatter  the  originals  ? 

Artist.  Very  likely  ; of  course  we  take  out  the  wrinkles, 
if  there  are  any,  as  the  camera  makes  them  appear  harder 
than  in  the  original.  Then  we  straighten  the  nose,  if  it 
needs  it,  and  smooth  away  the  harsh  lines.  Once  in  awhile 
we  run  across  a party  who  orders  them  to  be  left  in,  but  this 
is  seldom  the  case. 

Doctor.  Are  your  customers,  as  a general  thing,  exacting 
and  hard  to  please  ? 

Artist.  Some  of  them  are.  Look  this  way,  please.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  they  all  want  to  be  made  good-looking. 
For  instance,  about  a year  ago  a lady  desired  a photograph 

* Photographic  Times. 


of  herself  to  look  as  near  like  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  as  possible. 
She  was  very  fleshy,  and  just  the  opposite  of  what  she 
wanted  the  camera  to  make  her  iu  the  picture.  Here  was  a 
case  where  we  must  be  untrue  to  nature,  or  lose  the  trade. 
We  made  the  picture.  It  was  unlike  Siddons  in  everything 
but  position.  We  then  sliced  the  arms  down  to  proper  size, 
took  the  superfluous  flesh  off  the  face,  tapered  down  the 
waist,  and  rounded  off  the  form  to  order,  and  the  lady  was 
perfectly  charmed  with  the  result.  Now  turn  the  head  so. 

Doctor.  But  this  must  have  b'.en  an  isolated  case. 

Artist.  Not  at  all.  We  can  accomplish  a great  deal  by 
moans  of  photography,  and  the  resources  of  our  art  are  still 
unfathomed.  Not  long  since,  a young  man  died  suddenly, 
who  had  never  had  a sitting  tor  a picture  of  any  kind.  Ilia 
family  were  very  anxious  to  get  some  kind  of  a portrait. 
We  went  to  the  house,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a good 
negative  of  the  features  and  general  expression  of  the  dead 
man  (the  friends  said  the  corpse  looked  very  natural)  ; of 
course  the  eyes  were  wanting.  We  eliminated  everything 
deathly  in  the  negative,  put  in  the  eyes,  and  finished  it  in 
crayon,  and  when  the  family  looked  upon  the  finished 
portrait,  they  pronounced  it  perfect  in  every  particular. 
Are  you  tired,  Doctor  ? 

Doctor.  Oh!  no.  I was  going  to  ask  if  men  are  as  hard  to 
please  as  women  ? 

Artist.  Yes,  and  sometimes  more  so.  Some  of  the  men 
who  engage  sittings  are  quite  fussy  about  the  shape, 
position,  and  general  appearance,  and  often  desire  a second 
or  third  sitting,  because  some  piece  of  wardrobe  was  not 
properly  adjusted  to  their  taste. 

Doctor.  How  do  you  mauage  to  get  along  with  such 
people  ? 

Artist.  That  is  quite  a trade  in  itself.  We  agree  to  give 
them  sittings  until  they  are  suited  ; but  some  of  them  never 
are;  but  as  we  require  a deposit  when  the  negative  is  made, 
it  has  a tendency  to  shut  off  those  who  sit  just  to  see  how 
they  look.  There  now,  all  ready  ; wink  as  much  as  you 
please.  [Plate  exposed.'] 

Doctor.  I was  thinking  during  the  exposure  why  it 
happens  that  while  the  photograph  is  true  to  nature  in 
regard  to  form,  that  the  white  seems  too  light  and  the  dark 
too  dark.  How  do  you  explain  this  ? 

Artist.  While  I am  developing  this  plate  I will  place  in 
your  hands  Dr.  Vogel’s  opinion  on  that  subject,  as  he  is  the 
highest  known  authority. 

[Artist  disappears  and  Doctor  reads.] 

“Critically  speaking,  the  photograph  does  not  represent 
the  exact  order  of  light  and  shade  one  finds  in  nature. 
Light  objects  require  a short  exposure,  dark  ODes  longer, 
and  as  both  must  be  taken  together,  it  is  not  always  easy 
for  the  operator  to  get  a good  picture,  lie  must  select  a 
tasteful  positiou,  and  secure  a good  expression  of  the  face  ; 
but  this  '-xpressiou  is  ever  varying  from  a thousand  circum- 
stances, so  that  the  photographer  is  not  necessarily  to 
blame." 

[Artist  returns.] 

Doctor.  I should  judge  from  this  that  harmony  should 
exist  between  complexion  and  costume  in  order  to  secure  the 
most  favourable  results. 

Artist.  That’s  just  it,  Doctor.  True,  we  can  control  the 
light  much  better  than  we  did  a few  years  ago;  but  where 
the  face  is  very  white  the  dress  should  not  be  very  dark. 
We  have  such  cases  very  often,  and,  of  course,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  must  be  sacrificed  to  a certain  extent,  it  is  usually 
the  dress,  as  the  face  is  considered  the  feature  in  a picture 
If  people  would  study  this  in  regard  to  sittings,  they  would 
secure  more  pleasing  pictures. 

Doctor.  And  the  business  of  furnishing  people  with  copies 
of  their  loveliness,  you  say,  is  increasing? 

Artist.  Increasing  every  year.  There  is  absolutely  no 
limit  to  progress  in  the  art,  so  that  a year  hence  every- 
body may  want  a new  picture. 

Doctor.  You  say  the  proofs  will  be  ready  to-morrow. 
Well,  I will  send  a boy  in  for  them. 
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Artist.  Excuse  me,  Doctor,  but  a proof  is  an  unfinished 
picture,  and  fades  quickly  ; aud  although  many  of  our 
atrons  have  taken  the  proofs  to  show  their  friends,  yet  we 
ave  always  felt  that  it  was  not  just  to  them  or  to  ourselves, 
for  in  many  instances  we  have  known  the  proofs  to  fade 
before  the  party  most  interested  had  seen  them  ; besides,  it 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  picture  as  it  will  appear  when 
finished,  and  must  consequently  misrepresent  our  work. 
To  avoid  this,  our  customers  come  now  to  the  gallery  to 
inspect  their  proofs. 

Doctor.  All  right;  no  one  can  blame  a workman  for 
guarding  his  work  until  it  is  tiuished.  Good  day. 

[Exit  Doctor .] 


one  grain  of  silver.  Mr.  Greene  used  a bath  saturated,  or 
added  iodide  as  long  as  it  would  dissolve,  until  there  was  a 
sediment  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Drummond  had  used  gelatine 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  in  the  collodion,  still  there  would 
be  pinholes.  He  had  put  three  or  four  ounces  of  water  in 
a bottle,  poured  his  silver  bath  into  the  same,  filtered,  used, 
and  found  the  pinholes  had  all  disappeared. 


VIOLET  GLASS  FOR  STUDIOS. 

Referring  to  the  statements  of  M.  Scotellari  regarding  the 
use  of  violet  glass,  Mr.  Gatiield,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  writing  to 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  says : — 


ry  I “ I have  ouly  to  say  that  such  a claim  is  iu  entire  con- 

AN  OLD  BATH.  itradiction  of  all  my  experiments  for  the  last  nine  years 

bt  b.  p.  greens.*  ' with  colourless  glasses  of  many  kinds  aud  glasses  of  all 

Can  the  negative  bath  be  over-iodized  ? has  been  one  of  the  , c°l°urs.  My  experiments  have  all  been  made  with  paper 

subjects  of  discussion  before  our  Society  for  the  last  two  I sensitizeti  with  chloride  of  silver.  Ihe  poorest  kind  ot 
or  three  meetings.  The  general  opinion  among  photo-  colourless  glass,  an  1 even  those  kinds  which  have  been 
granhers  has  been  that  what  has  been  called  a “pinhole”  changed  to  a yellowish  or  purple  tinge  by  exposure  of  years 
bath  is  an  over-iodized  bath.  Mr.  Hall’s  able  paper  on  this  sunliglit,  will  transmit  a much  larger  amount  of  the 
subject  at  our  last  meetingf  illustrated  to  us  that  it  is  not  1 chemical  rays  than  the  most  actinic  of  the  really  coloured 
iodide  of  silver  which  causes  pinholes.  Iodide  of  silver,  in  g*as8es»  the  blue  and  violet 


excess  of  the  amount  dissolved  iu  the  solution,  will  proci 
pitate  to  the  bottom,  or  can  be  filtered  out ; but  no  amount 
of  filtering  will  cure  a “ pinUole  ” bath. 

If  it  is  not  iodide  of  silver,  what  is  it;  and  can  it  be 
avoided  ? We  are  all  aware  of  the  trouble  it  has  caused  us, 
and  if  it  can  be  avoided,  it  will  confer  a great  boon  upon 
the  photographer.  1 will  state  that  I am  using  the  same 
negative  bath  I U9ed  fifteen  years  ago.  Of  course,  it  has 


“ 1 have  never  made  any  experiments  with  iodide  or 
bromide  of  silver,  and  I shall  not  have  time  with  my  pre- 
sent occupations  to  make  any  before  the  publication  of 
your  next  number.  1 have  no  idea  that  any  different 
results  will  be  attained,  aud  I have  not  seen  any  photo- 
grapher in  Bostou  who  ‘ takes  any  stock  ’ in  the  so-called 
* invention,’  which  is  said  to  be  patented  in  France. 

“ I would  like  to  add,  that  in  a series  of  photo-metrical 


had  copious  additions  to  it  in  the  shape  of  nitrate  of  silver  experiments  made  by  Professor  Frederic  E Stimpson  and 

• * « — - . .*  . . . . mtronlf  in  1 Sil , j tiro  TAiin/1  r\ni>rvln  A i»  in  a!  nr  rsl>i02  TA  All  r Air 


and  water;  and  I can  assure  you  it  has  been  full  of  pinholes  a 
great  many  times,  and  has  had  all  the  ills  the  bath  is  heir  to  ; 
also  it  has  been  dosed  aud  doctored  by  all  the  known 
remedies,  but  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  I have  adopted 
but  one  practice,  as  follows; — Pour  the  solution  into 
an  evaporating  dish,  and  put  in  enough  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  solution  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline,  and  evaporate 
enough  by  heat  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  and  ether;  when 
cool,  add  water  to  briog  it  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  ; 
then  sun  it  for  ten  or  twelve  hours;  let  it  stand  until  it  is 
settled  perfectly  clear;  filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

It  will  require  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid  ; but  do  not  add 
the  acid  until  after  it  has  been  filtered,  as  the  acid  will 
dissolve  the  dirt  and  foul  matter,  which  will  filter  out  when 
neutral.  I have  not  taken  any  other  method  to  get  rid  of 
what  is  called  excess  of  iodide  in  the  bath  for  the  last  five 
years;  aud  I do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath.  I have  not  discovered  but  what 
I can  dip  as  many  plates  in  the  bath  by  this  process  of 
purifying  as  1 U6ed  to  when  I practised  the  old  method  of 
precipitating  iodide  of  silver  by  adding  water  to  the  bath. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  as  published  in  the 
Western  Photographic  News  for  June,  I am  reported  to  have 
said  that  I used  washed  iodide  of  silver  to  iodize  the  bath  ; 
it  should  have  been  credited  to  Mr.  Hall.  1 dissolve  iodide 
of  potassium  in  water,  and  add  directly  to  the  bath.  The 
quantity  the  bath  will  take  up  is  so  very  small,  there  is  no 
use  iu  going  to  the  trouble  to  prepare  washed  iodide 
of  silver.  One  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  saturate 
thirty-two  ounces  of  forty-grain  bath  ; that  quantity  caunot 
injure  it  when  a bath  which  has  been  in  coustant  use  for 
years,  and  has  had  thousands  of  plates  dipped  into  it, 
remains  in  good  working  order  now,  and  is  better  than 
a new  one. 

The  members  then  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length. 
Question  by  a member  : How  many  plates  can  be  immersed 
in  a bath  before  pinholes  appear?  Mr.  Greene  said  he  had 
dipped  one  hundred  5 by  8 plates  in  a 7 by  9 bath.  Mr. 
Smith  said  he  used  three-quarters  of  a grain  of  iodide  to 

* Read  before  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association. 

t See  page  332  in  our  last  volume. 


myself  in  1867,  we  found  purple  or  violet  glass  to  cut  off 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  rays.  I have  never  yet  ex- 
pressed in  mathematical  terms  the  amount  of  chemical 
influence  cut  off  by  coloured  glass,  but  I should  think  that 
violet  glass  would  transmit  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  less 
than  any  colourless  glass. 

“ Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  remarkable  effects  named  under  violet  glass.  As  Pro- 
fessor Stebbing  says,  ‘The  fact  is,  an  error  is  committed 
by  him,  or  that  iodide  and  bromide  salts  are  more  sensible 
to  violet  rays  than  chloride  of  silver,  with  which  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Gaffield  were  made.  I think  it  would  be 
well  for  some  competent  person  to  seek  the  truth,  for  it 
interests  the  whole  photographic  community.’ 

“ 1 do  not  pretend  to  be  the  ‘ competent  person  ’ sug- 
gested by  my  friend,  Prof.  Stebbing,  but  for  my  own 
gratification,  aud  as  soon  as  I find  opportunity,  I hope  to 
make  a few  experiments  on  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
under  colourless  and  coloured  glasses,  aud  will  communi- 
cate the  results  to  you.” 


Producing  a Large  Photograph — At  a meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Clemmons  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  successfully  albumenized  a single 
sheet  of  paper  measuring  10  feet  7 inches  by  20  inches,  which 
was  afterwards  used  for  a mammoth  print  of  the  Centennial 
Grounds  from  George’s  Hill.  A woodeu  dish  was  constructed, 
11A  feet  long  by  27f  inches  wide  ; this  was  first  painted  white 
inside,  then  coated  with  shellac,  and  finally  waxed,  pure  bees- 
wax being  well  rubDed  into  the  seams  by  means  of  a large  piece 
of  cork.  The  salted  albumen  was  now  poured  in,  covering  the 
bottom  to  the  depth  of  about  of  an  inch  all  over,  and  it 
required  the  whites  of  125  dozen  eggs.  The  paper,  after  being 
floated,  was  carefully  lifted  off  by  two  persons,  and  secured  to  a 
long  pole  by  its  upper  edge,  galvanized  iron  tacks  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  Seven  different  negatives,  each  18  by  22 
inches,  were  used  in  the  printing,  the  edge  of  each  being 
blended  with  care  into  that  of  its  fellow.  For  making  the 
negatives,  the  back  combination  of  a 21-inch  Ross  symmetrical 
lens,  42  inches  focus,  was  found  to  be  the  only  lens  at  hand 
giving  the  required  field  aud  definition.  Photographed  by 
F.  Gutekunst,  Esq. 
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THE  COFFEE  PROCESS  AGAIN. 

The  coffee  dry  ptocess  seems  more  than  ever  a favourite, 
especially  with  amateurs  abroad.  Colonel  Baratti,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  the  early  workers  with  this  process  ; 
while  many  other  distinguished  amateurs  on  the  Continent, 
with  the  late  M.  de  Constant  at  their  head,  seem  never  to 
tire  of  singing  its  praises.  A correspondent  in  Switzerland 
lately  sent  us  some  examples  of  the  process  which,  by  reason 
of  their  depth,  vigour,  and  richness,  were  equal  to  the  best 
wet-plate  photographs,  and  now  both  M.  Haakman,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Photographic  Society  at  Amsterdam,  and  M. 
Victor  Angerer,  a well-known  Viennese  photographer,  bear 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  process. 

M.  Haakman  says  he  has  given  some  attention  to  dry 
plates,  for,  as  he  practises  photography  simply  for  pleasure, 
these  are  generally  more  convenient  to  use  than  wet  films. 
He  has  tried,  he  tells  us,  tannin,  tea,  tobacco,  morphine,  and 
several  other  substances  in  the  preparation  of  his  dry  films  ; 
but  none  of  these,  to  his  thinking,  afford  such  clean  and 
satisfactory  films  as  coffee. 

M.  Haakman  prepares  his  plates  in  the  simplest  manner; 
and  although  we  have  several  times  published  formulae  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  coffee  plates,  our  readers  may. 
like  to  know  the  precise  plan  followed  by  M.  Haakman 
His  coffee  solution  is  made  up  of 

Boiling  water  ...  ...  100  cub.  cents. 

Pure  Java  coffee  (burnt)  ...  5 grammes 

White  sugar,  dissolved  in  a 

little  water  ...  2£  „ 

This  infusion,  when  cold,  is  poured  twice  over  the 
sensitized  collodion  films,  which  are  then  dried. 


FADED  LICHTDRUCK  PRINTS. 

Some  discussion  arose  a little  while  ago  upon  the  stability 
of  pigment  or  carbon  photographs,  and  it  was  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  some  of  the  colours  employed  in  the 
production  of  these  pictures  were  liable  to  fade  or  bleach. 
An  objection  of  the  same  kind  has  been  lodged  against 
Lichtdruck  prints,  and  a case  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mittheilungen  which  certainly  brings  home  the  charge  of 
instability  in  the  case  of  a certain  batch  of  such  prints. 
Photographers  who  have  taken  up  collotype  printing  have 
become  callous,  we  suppose,  in  respect  to  the  ink  and 
pigments  that  they  employ,  and,  in  their  endeavour  to 
secure  delicate  aud  fine  gradations,  make  use  of  colours 
whose  charms  are  fleeting. 

In  a recent  number  of  his  journal,  Dr.  Vogel  tells  us 


that,  the  other  day,  comparing  some  Lichtdruck  prints, 
preserved  in  his  portfolio,  with  pictures  of  the  same  kind 
which  had  been  in  a photographer's  show  case  for  some 
time,  he  was  astounded  to  see  the  marked  change 
these  latter  had  uudergone  from  the  continued  action  of 
daylight.  They  had , first  of  all,  lost  the  warm  brown  tone 
they  originally  possessed,  aud  then  gradually  changed  to 
a grey,  the  high  lights  becoming  even  yellow. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  avoi  1 the  use  of  fleeting  colours, 
and  photographers  must  do  so  if  they  wish  the  public  to 
believe  in  the  inalterability  of  their  productions  ; unfortu- 
nately many  of  the  cheaper  and  more  delicate  pigments  to 
be  purchased  in  commerce  are  very  liable  to  bleach  in 
sunlight. 


FASHIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  in  his  Practical  Photographer,  thinks  that 
the  journals  have  hitherto  been  negligent  in  failing  to 
apprise  the  profession  of  the  prevailing  fashions  in  size  and 
fitting  of  photographic  portraits,  and  gives  the  following 
as  the  styles  at  present  fashionable  in  America : — 

Card  Mounts. 

The  most  generally  used  is  thick  or  heavy  round  corners, 
light  buff,  dark  buff,  green,  grey,  white,  or  rose  tint. 

A finer  quality  of  cards  are  light  buff,  dark  buff,  white  and 
amber,  with  broad,  red  borders. 

Another  first-class  card  mount  is  white,  cream,  opal,  silver 
grey,  rose  tint,  violet,  primrose,  green,  fawn,  steel  grey  or 
drab. 

The  most  fashionable  colors  of  enamelled  are  chocolate, 
white  with  gilt  and  tinted  lines,  pearl,  pink,  buff,  green,  rose 
tint,  and  primrose. 

The  finest  quality,  and  fashionable,  is  the  cream,  pink, 
pearl,  buff  or  green,  with  gilt  lines.  Also,  white,  primrose, 
green,  pearl,  pink,  black  or  chocolate,  with  broad  gilt  and 
red  borders. 

The  tinted  backs,  fine  quality,  are  becoming  very  popular 

THE  CABINET 

mostly  used  has  round  corners  with  figured  and  tinted 
backs;  white,  pearl,  pink  green,  and  primrose  euamelled 
backs  and  uneuamelled  faces,  with  broad  gilt  borders.  The 
finest  used,  and  most  popular  at  present,  are  black  or 
chocolate  colour,  enamelled  on  both  sides,  with  broad  gilt 
borders. 

The  colours  most  in  demand  for  a cheaper  card  mount  are 
amber,  green,  pink  and  violet,  with  gilt  lines ; also  black, 
maroon,  or  dark  green  enamelled  backs,  and  unenamelled 
amber  coloured  face. 

Slee’s  mounts  of  all  sizes  hold  their  popularity,  and  there 
is  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  same  used.  The  most  popular 
aud  desirable  colours  are  white,  light  and  dark  buff,  amber, 
pink,  rose,  green,  and  violet.  The  most  expensive  are  the 
fawn,  drab,  or  steel  grey.  The  lines  on  those  mounts  are 
purple  or  red.  Victoria  size,  very  few  are  used. 

THE  PROMENADE 

generally  are  square  corners.  The  finest  and  most  fashion- 
able are  the  pink,  pearl,  and  chocolate,  gilt  edges.  The 
next  are  amber,  white,  light  buff,  with  red  edges  bevelled. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  imperial  and  boudoir  cards.  The  most  fashiouable 
colours  are  white,  amber,  pearl,  tea,  granite,  blue,  or  grey 
with  round  corners. 

THE  CATERSON 

Ferro  holder  is  something  new  also.  They  are  very  neat 
and  attractive,  and  are  of  different  tints. 

STEREOSCOPE  MOUNTS 

range  in  popular  colours  like  the  card  mounts.  Three  and 
a-half  by  seven  is  still  the  popular  size,  although  a good 
many  of  the  others  are  sold. 

MATS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

Most  popular  colour  is  white.  Grey  is  also  a favourite 
tint.  Black  and  chocolate  are  coming  into  fashion. 
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HINTS  TO  AMATEUR  CHEMISTS. 

The  following  advice  to  young  chemists,  given  by  Mr.  A\ 

W.  Goodwin  in  a work  on  Analysis  just  published  in 
America,  is  so  applicable  to  the  case  of  photographers, 
that  we  commend  it  heartily  to  all  our  younger  readers  : — 

” Cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Never  put 
away  anything  dirty.  It  takes  twice  the  time  to  cleanse 
glass  vessels  when  chemicals  have  dried  on  them  than  it 
does  if  washed  directly  after  they  are  done  with.  Many 
persons  have  thrown  away  bits  of  dirty  apparatus  which  | 
they  would  have  looked  upon  with  pride  had  they  polished 
them  before  putting  them  away.  Do  everything  and 
arrange  everything  in  order.  Never  be  in  a hurry  or 
flurry  ; serious  accidents  may  occur  at  times  through  not 
keeping  cool.  Have  a place  for  everything,  and  put  every- 
thing in  its  place.  It  is  a good  plan  to  make  a list  of  all 
apparatus  and  materials  required  for  the  experiments  which 
are  to  engage  the  attention.  Satisfy  yourself  beforehand 
why  you  do  everything,  and  never  be  content  with  making 
a thing  merely  do,  if  it  is  not  done  properly.  Badly  fitting 
corks,  requiring  lutes  or  sealiug-wax  to  stop  the  leaks, 
must  not  be  suffered  at  any  time  ; another  should  be  fitted. 
Many  a serious  explosion  has  occurred  for  want  of  these 
precautions.  In  all  cases  use  the  simplest  form  of  appa- 
ratus for  an  experiment ; unnecessary  complications  are 
confusing. 

Take  careful  notes  of  experiments  as  they  proceed,  on 
paper  or  in  a rough  note-book.  Dr  Ilofman  used  to  say, 

“ The  scrap  of  paper  well  stained  with  acids  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  half  worked-out  though  clean  notes 
written  after  the  experiment  has  passed  away.”  The 
rough  notes  should  be  reproduced  in  a more  finished  form 
in  a book  kept  solely  for  that  purpose.  The  mere  copying 
of  scientific  facts  and  formulae,  previously  learned  in  a 
practical  way,  is  a great  help  toward  remembering  them. 

Chemical  operations  should  be  carried  on,  if  possible,  in 
a room  set  apart  for  that  purpose ; it  is  better  to  have 
it  on  the  ground  floor,  if  possible,  as  water  is  more  easily 
obtained,  and  waste  carried  off  by  drains.  It  should  be 
well  ventilated,  with  a flue  in  which  there  is  a fire  burning, 
or  furnished  with  a ring  of  gas  jets,  to  produce  an  ascend- 
ing current.  The  flue  may  be  furnished  with  a hood,  j 
under  which  experiments  may  be  performed  where 
noxious  vapours  arise.  A zinc  tube  about  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  arranged  over  the  bench,  about  a foot 
from  the  ceiling,  with  inverted  funnel  tubes  over  the  gas- 
lights leading  into  it,  can  be  arranged  to  produce  an  up- 
ward current,  and  will  keep  the  room  clear.  This  may  be 
carried  into  the  flue  or  out  of  doors.  A chamber  about 
wo  by  one  and  one-half  feet,  with  glass  doors,  should  be 
fitted  up  in  every  laboratory,  however  humble,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  flue,  in  which  the  experiments  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  &c.,  can  be  carried  on.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  to  lead  out  of  doors  also,  by  having  a 
Bunsen  constantly  burning,  the  waste  heat  being  used  for 
a sand  bath,  in  which  evaporations  may  be  carried  on,  if 
the  chamber  be  divided  by  a partition.  The  principal 
sink  may  be  either  in  the  laboratory  or  just  outside,  and 
should  be  of  glazed  stoneware,  to  resist  acids.  A small 
leaden  or  japauned  iron  basin  may  be  let  into  the  bench  to 
carry  off  waste. 

The  room  should  be  furnished  with  a working  bench 
(say)  two  and  one-half  feet  broad,  round  the  wall,  and,  if 
necessary,  down  the  centre.  A nozzle,  with  a stop-cock, 
should  be  connected  with  the  gas-pipe  for  attaching  the 
flexible  tube ; narrow  shelves  should  be  fixed  along  the 
walls  and  over  the  bench,  to  hold  the  bottles  containing 
materials  and  reagents.  A cupboard  or  shelves  may  be  put 
under  the  bench,  and  drawers  fitted,  to  hold  the  various 
kinds  of  apparatus.  Water  must  be  at  hand  in  a trough 
that  can  be  emptied,  or  in  pails. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Boivin  on  Carbon  Printing  : The  Difference  be- 
tween Weak  and  Strong  Light— A New  and  Facile 

Enlarging  Process — M.  Boissonnas’  Studies  of  Chil- 
dren—Formic  Acid  Developer  Modified. 

1 think  that  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  will 
not  be  averse  to  reading  a note  which  I have  just  received 
from  M.  Boivin  regarding  the  difference  of  sensitiveness 
existing  between  bichromated  mixture  and  chloride  of 
silver  paper  employed  usually  in  the  photometers.  All 
photographers  occupied  in  carbon  printing  must  have  re- 
marked that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue  they  employ  is 
very  variable,  according  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies 
and  the  amount  of  bichromate  salt  contained  in  the  mate- 
rial. The  chloride  of  silver  paper  is,  however,  far  more 
open  to  influences,  and  sometimes  a photographic  action 
will  be  remarked  (after  a certain  exposure)  in  the  tissue, 
while  the  chloride  of  silver  has  apparently  undergone  no 
change  at  all. 

A very  important  point  results  from  this  observation  ; it 
is,  that  in  a bright  light  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  the  ex- 
posure to  a high  number  on  the  photometric  scale,  and  in 
a weak  light  the  exposure  should  cease  at  a low  number. 
For  instance,  a cliche  marked  No.  3 on  the  photometric 
scale,  and  giving  a good  print  in  fifteen  minutes’  time, 
must  be  printed  scarcely  up  to  No.  3 degree,  if  as  much 
as  thirty  or  forty  minutes  are  required  to  furnish  an  im- 
pression. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  is  brighter  than 
usual,  and  only  eight  to  ten  minutes  are  necessary  to  yield 
a print,  then  the  exposure  must  be  continued  till  No.  3 
| degree  appears  very  pronounced  on  the  scale.  The  chemi- 
I cal  action  is  produced  much  more  slowly  upon  chloride  of 
silver  paper  by  a weak  light  than  a strong  one,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  bichromated  tissue,  it  is  not  the  same  under 
similar  conditions,  and  under  some  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  is  possible  to  produce  carbon  prints  when  silver 
impressions  cannot  be  obtained.  According  to  M.  Boivin, 
it  is  this  variation  in  the  sensitive  qualities  of  the  two 
bodies  which  must  of  all  things  be  borue  in  mind  in  pro- 
ducing good  carbon  prints,  and  it  is  by  giving  attention  to 
this  circumstance  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce  fine 
impressions  with  certainty.  If  photographers  would  only 
bear  the  fact  that  he  has  pointed  out  in  mind,  they  would 
at  once  surmount  one  of  the  gravest  difficulties  connected 
with  carbon  printing. 

An  amateur,  Doctor  L.  d’Hombres,  a medical  man 
residiug  in  one  of  our  little  provincial  towns,  writes  to  me 
that  he  has  discovered  and  employs  a process  of  enlarge- 
ment which  necessitates  no  retouching  at  all,  and  gives  at 
the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  results,  which  hitherto 
have  been  secured  only  by  considerable  aid  from  an  artist. 
By  means  of  his  system,  he  assures  me,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  particular  arrangement  or  apparatus;  the 
paraphernalia  he  makes  use  of  is  of  the  simplest,  and  be 
does  not  even  possess  the  accomplishment  of  sketching. 
He  produces,  he  tells  me,  prints  of  every  dimension  and 
the  most  perfect  delicacy.  The  outlines  are  perfectly 
l sharp,  and  they  may  be  produced  with  the  ease  and 
rapidity  involved  in  the  preparation  of  carte  portraits.  If 
this  is  a true  record  of  his  invention,  Dr.  d’Hombres  has 
! certainly  made  a vast  step  of  progress ; but  I can  only 
speak  by  hearsay  at  present,  and  so  far  have  seen  no  results 
produced  by  the  new  method. 

A photographer  of  Geneva,  M.  Boissonnas,  who  has 
already  distinguished  himself  at  various  photographic 
exhibitions,  paid  me  a visit  in  Paris  during  the  past  few 
days,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  showing  me  some  really 
! wonderful  pictures.  They  were  portraits  of  children  pro- 
duced instantaneously ; nevertheless,  they  presented  all 
! the  vigour  and  modelling  which  are  to  be  seen  in  photo- 
! graphs  that  have  been  fully  and  thoroughly  exposed. 

{ Some  were  of  babies  crying,  and  some  of  little  ones  laugh- 
I ing ; some  there  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  arms  and  legs, 
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and  all  of  them  were  full  of  movement  and  life.  Groups 
there  were  of  children  represented  in  the  middle  of  a game, 
with  a cat  or  dog  in  their  midst.  If  not  actually  instan- 
taneous pictures,  they  must  have  been  secured  with  the 
shortest  of  exposures,  so  animated  were  the  pictures.  The 
four  albums  which  M.  Boissonnas  exhibited  to  me  included 
something  like  800  prints  of  this  kind  ; so  that  one  may 
very  well  believe  that  the  p otographs  represent  a fair 
specimen  of  that  gentleman’s  every  day  work. 

In  one  of  my  former  letters  to  the  Photographic  News 
(Vol.  xx.,  No.  951,  page  561)  I gave  your  readers  the 
formula  of  a developing  solution  made  up  with  formic 
acid,  which  permits  of  the  exposure  being  materially 
shortened.  The  solution  is  composed  of : 

Sulphate  of  iron 40  grammes 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 


Formic  acid 
Alcohol  ... 
Acetic  acid 
Water  ... 


40 

5 

30  cub.  cents. 
10  „ 

500 


The  author  of  this  communication  tells  me  that  he  has 
slightly  modified  this  formuh  with  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing it  more  manageable.  For  every  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  water  he  adds  five  grammes  of  glycerine,  while  the 
acetic  acid  has  been  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  The  formic 
acid  should  not  be  added  until  just  before  the  solution  is 
used.  On  development,  the  image  appears  rapidly,  and 
then  appears  to  sink  into  the  film,  if  regarded  by  reflected 
light.  Looked  at  as  a transparency,  however,  all  the  details 
are  perfectly  visible.  It  is  necessary  to  intensify  by 
means  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  The  collodion  recom- 
mended for  the  preparation  of  plates  is  composed  ihus  : 
No. 


•Ether  

...  500 

Alcohol 

...  400 

Pyroxyline 

...  10 

-Absolute  alcohol 

...  100 

Iodide  of  cadmium 

...  6 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ... 

...  6 

Iodide  of  lithium 

...  1 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ... 

1- 

Bromide  of  ammonium 

...  1- 

The  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  ninety 
per  cent,  of  No.  1,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  No.  2. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  SCIENCE,  ARTS,  ETC.,  IN 
FRANCE,  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  THE  RECENT 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

BY  M.  A.  DAVANNE.* 

After  dealing  with  the  applications  of  photography  to 
scientific  research,  M.  Davanne  proceeds  to  show  the 
value  of  the  art  in  paleographic  and  numismatic  studies, 
as  also  in  respect  to  its  worth  in  libraries,  where  it  may  be 
employed  in  copying  rare  historical  documents.  In  sup- 
port of  this  last  important  application  of  photography, 
M.  Davanne  quotes  a letter  from  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Library  of  France,  who  says  : — 

“ Photography  should  lead  to  a complete  revolution  of 
paleographic  studies ; henceforth  the  most  important 
manuscripts  may  be  reproduced  with  the  most  rigorous 
exactness  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  a day  will 
arrive  when  all  the  large  libraries  in  the  world  will  have 
copies  of  those  few  antique  volumes  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  museums  at  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
London.  The  Psalter  of  the  University  of  Utrecht  has  just 
been  the  object  of  publication  at  very  little  expense  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  thus  students  have  put  within  their 
reach,  and  may  with  confidence  study,  one  of  the  most 
curious  monuments  of  caligraphy  and  draughtmanship  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  century.” 


Another  example  of  how  photography  helps  the  student 
interested  in  these  matters  is  to  be  found  in  the  repro- 
duction of  a Popish  Bull  of  Sylvester  II.,  which  is  dated 
3rd  November,  999,  and  which  carries  the  signature  of 
Pope  Herbert.  i His  instrument,  once  reproduced  upon 
stone  or  metal,  can  be  vulgarized  to  any  extent,  and  thus 
documents  are  reproduced  for  a few  pence  which  may  be 
perused  with  as  much  confidence  and  advantage  as  the  ori- 
giuals,  that  are  so  rare  and  valuable  as  to  be  jealously 
stored  up  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  a very  few. 

M.  Davanne  proceeds  then  to  say  something  of  carbon 
printing,  and  refers  to  the  works  of  M.  Braun  more  espe- 
cially, some  of  which  were  shown  at  the  Exhibition.  The 
pictures  of  M.  Braun,  says  M.  Davanne,  without  being 
very  numerous,  possessed,  nevertheless,  more  interest  than 
those  he  has  previously  forwarded.  Among  his  beautiful 
oriuts  were  to  be  seen  reproductions  of  the  paintings  of 
Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  merit  of  which 
reproductions  is  only  to  be  appreciated  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  many  difficulties  that  had  to  be  over- 
come. As  most  successful  in  portraits  produced  in  per- 
manent pigments,  M.  Liebertand  M.  Reutliuger  are  cited, 
two  Paris  photographers  who  have  already  won  a reputa- 
tion for  themselves  in  other  branches  of  the  art. 

Turning  to  photo-enamels,  M.  Davanne  says  that  the 
transformation  of  a cliche  iuto  a vitrified  enamel  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  applications  of  photography  , 
demanding,  in  order  to  be  successful,  a very  great  degree 
of  skill,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  manipulations  connected 
with  the  muffle  furnace,  but  also  iu  respect  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  image  with  fusible  pigment,  in  which 
operation  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
plays  a very  important  part.  This  branch  of  photo- 
graphy is  most  suitable  for  portraits,  apparently  ; in  some 
of  the  enamels  exhibited  in  Paris  the  brown  tone  which  is 
usually  adopted  was  replaced  by  tints  of  various  shades, 
which  proved  that  the  photographer  had  been  exceedingly 
skilful  in  his  retouching  labours.  The  process  is  destined 
to  be  very  generally  developed,  and  when  it  has  been  well 
cultivated  we  may  hope  for  enamels  at  a much  more 
moderate  price. 

Photography  in  greasy  ink  naturally  calls  for  M. 
Davanne's  earnest  attention,  aud  he  states  that  a trans- 
formation of  a photographic  cliche  taken  from  nature  iuto 
a printing  block  from  which  any  number  of  impressions 
can  be  struck  off  iu  greasy  ink  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  which  photographers  of  the  future  will 
have  to  solve.  The  perfect  realization  of  this  problem  iu 
all  its  ramifications  will  constitute  an  immense  stride  of 
progress  which  will  at  once  modify  all  our  graphic  arts  ; 
and  it  is  with  this  aim  in  view  that  mauy  have  striven 
far  on  the  way  to  success.  So  far,  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses might  be  divided  into  three  classes,  impressions 
being  struck  off  a gelatine  surface  as  in  lithography,  or 
produced  from  intaglio  or  relief  blocks. 

M.  Davanne  concludes  his  report  with  a glance  at  the 
improvements  made  in  photographic  apparatus  as  exem- 
plified by  the  instruments  exhibited  at  the  recent  Paris 
Exhibition. 


ON  THE  CLEARNESS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE— A 
QUERY. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CHKRBILL. 

Photographers  in  England,  and,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  are 
accustomed  to  hear  remarks  from  their  clients,  which  point 
to  a wide-spread  belief  that  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  is 
an  essential  condition  to  the  success  of  photography.  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  travelled  are,  as  a rule,  rather  inclined  to 
be  “down”  on  the  home  photographers.  Who  does  not 
remember  hearing  often  enough  the  photographs  of  Italy  or 
Belgium  compared  with  English  work,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  latter;  aud  the  reason  set  down  as  final  aud  conclusive 
that  the  wonderfully  clear  atmosphere  in  these  countries  is 
the  sole  aud  simple  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  photo- 
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graphs  praducel  iD  them?  I do  not  suppose  for  a moment 
that  au  exceptionally  clear  atmosphere  would  make  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  quality  of  a portrait  taken  in 
the  studio  ; indeed,  so  far  to  the  contrary,  some  of  the  tinest 
portraits  I know  of  have  been  takeu  in  weather  quite  the 
reverse  cf  clear.  How  far  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in  its 
extreme  qualities  of  perfection  would  affect  a landscape 
photograph,  1 have  no  means  at  present  of  knowing. 

When  I was  in  England,  and  people  told  me  of  the 
clearness  of  the  air  in  other  countries,  I did  not  understand 
them;  that  is,  I did  not  appreciate  what  was  meant.  I had 
been  accustomed  to  certain  views  of  landscapes  in  nature 
which  I had  seen  under  a hundred  variations  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  and  I simply  concluded  that  “ a very  clear 
atmosphere  ” meant  the  same  as  in  England,  on  a clear  day  ; 
that  the  clearness  spoken  of,  iu  fact,  did  not  so  much  refer  to 
a different  quality  in  the  air  to  that  well  known  in  England, 
but  that  it  simply  meant  that  the  air  was  always  as  clear  as 
when  at  its  best  in  England.  There  is,  however,  in  New 
Zealand  a different  quality  in  the  air,  or,  perhaps,  more 
correctly  speaking,  a more  exalted  condition  of  the  quality 
of  clearness,  than  anything  I ever  saw  in  the  ol  1 country. 
Christ  Church  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a great  plain,  at 
its  narrowest  part  about  forty  miles  in  width.  The  plain 
is  bouuded  on  one  6ide  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
chain  of  mountains.  The  plain,  however,  itself  has  a 
gradual  slope,  being  about  twelve  hundred  feet  .above 
the  sea  level  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  gradually  sloping  down  to  the  sea  level 
at  the  water  line.  The  mountains  rise  suddenly  from 
the  plain,  aud  reach  various  elevations,  from  two  to  six 
thousand  feet  ; further  back  are  other  ranges,  from  five  to  teu 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  I give  these  particulars 
somewhat  in  detail,  because  they  will  serve  to  make  what  I 
have  to  say  more  intelligible.  These  mountains,  then,  are 
visible  from  Christ  Church  ; but,  if  that  were  all,  it  would 
not  be  saying  much,  as,  of  course,  objects  might  be  visible  in 
England  if  their  heights  and  positions  relative  to  the  observer 
were  the  6ame.  This  is  not  all,  however,  for  not  only  are 
the  mountains  visible,  but  all  the  details  on  them.  You  see 
where  the  snow  lies,  and  where  it  does  not;  you  see  in  the 
morning  light  where  the  gullies  and  ravines  run  into  the 
main  chains;  you  see  the  spurs  and  minor  ridges,  and  can 
make  out  clearly  the  outlines  of  tracts  of  bush,  &c. ; the 
paths  of  the  rivers  coming  down,  and  the  positions  held  by 
the  glaciers,  are  also  clearly  distinguished.  Now  this.  T say, 
evidences  au  atmosphere  possessing  greater  qualities  of 
clearness  than  is  ever  experienced  in  England.  It  is  simply 
impossible  for  a new-comer  to  these  parts  to  believe  that  the 
nearest  of  the  mountains,  seen  with  the  clearness  I have 
attempted  to  describe,  is  forty  miles  distant ; and  that  others, 
apparently  almost  as  near,  are  fifty,  sixty,  and  some  seventy 
miles  away.  If  any  of  my  readers  will  get  a map  of  Eng- 
land, and  set  off  on  a slip  of  paper  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles, 
and  then  hand  it  about  in  various  positions,  they  will  get 
a better  notion  of  what  I am  writing  about.  I am  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  Calais  heights  as  seen  from 
Dover,  and  I can  confidently  affirm  that  Mount  Somers, 
which  is  sixty- five  miles  distant  from  here,  can  be  seen  often 
quite  as  clearly  from  hence  as  Calais  from  Dover.  Mount 
Somers  is  about  six  thousand  feet,  I believe.  Now,  the 
question  is,  if  Calais  cliffs  could  be  pushed  up  to  six  thousand 
feet  instead  of,  perhaps,  six  hundred  or  less,  would  they  be 
then  seen  as  clearly  from  Gravesend  as  they  are  now  seen 
from  Dover?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I wish 
to  raise,  namely,  can  any  of  your  scientific  readers  suggest  a 
plan  for  observing  accurately  what  is  the  exact  amount  of 
clearness  possessed  by  the  atmosphere  at  any  giveu  time,  so 
that  the  observations  could  be  made  in  various  places,  and 
ultimately  compared  ? At  present  we  measure  with  exact 
precision  the  weight,  moisture,  aud  other  physical  qualities 
of  the  atmosphere ; but  I have  not  seen  any  description  of 
apparatus  or  suggestion  of  method  by  which  its  clearness 
can  be  determined.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest  any 


method  likely  to  ensure  a fairly  exact  result,  I should 
be  happy  to  make  a set  of  observations  in  this  country  for 
comparison  with  those  which  may  be  taken  elsewhere.  It 
will  bo  seen  at  once  that  auy  plan  for  making  such  observa- 
tions as  theso  must  be  one  capable  of  being  carried  into 
effect  in  such  a manner  that  the  result  shall  be  easily  com- 
parable with  those  obtained  by  other  observers.  Such 
a comparison  of  results  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  would  be  interesting,  if  not  valuable. 

Shortly  after  lauding  here  I met  with  a curious  instance 
illustrating  the  above  remarks.  There  is  a small  range  of 
hills  apparently  close  to  the  town  (between  it  and  the  port). 
I often  said  to  a friend,  “ Let  us  go  and  get  up  on 
those  hills,”  whereat  he  laughed;  he  thought  it  ridiculous 
that  I should  insist  on  wanting  to  do  a twelve-mile  walk, 
whereas  l thought  him  ridiculous  for  making  any  difficulty 
about  a four-mile  stroll  of  an  afternoon.  One  day  I deter- 
mined to  go  alone,  and  found  it  over  five  clear  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  they  don’t  look  above  a mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  off — that  is,  judging  by  what  I had  been 
accustomed  to  all  my  life.  I should  have  said  the  hills  were 
that  distance  on  account  of  the  apparent  clearness  of  the 
bushes,  rocks,  grass,  &c.,  seen  on  them.  I mentioned  the 
effect  to  several  ol  d colonists,  and  they  all  agreed  that  though 
such  appearances  had  now  become  quite  natural  to  them 
from  custom,  at  first  they  were  all  in  like  manner  deceived 
by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  question  is,  can  auy 
of  your  readers  suggest,  not  a remedy,  but  a means  of 
estimating  exactly  the  boon?  Can  they,  in  short,  suggest  an 
accurate  means  of  guaging  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere? 


PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN,  ETC. 

BY  FORESTER  CLARKE.* 

One  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult  things  under  all  circum- 
stances that  we  are  called  to  do,  is  to  make  negatives  of 
children  from  two  to  four  years  old — these  sly  little 
youngsters,  of  just  that  age  too  large  to  sit  in  a high 
chair  or  on  its  mother’s  lap,  suspicious  of  everything  new, 
and  frightened  to  death  at  the  sight  of  a head-rest,  per- 
fectly understanding  everything  that  is  said  or  done,  but 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  obeying,  or  rather,  cannot  be 
made  to  mind  for  love  or  any  number  of  promises  of  money, 
candy,  dolls,  or  trinkets,  of  the  thousand-and-one  kinds 
lied  about  every  day  in  the  week.  Aud  is  it  not  surprising, 
when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  how  really  ignorant  most 
people  are  in  such  things;  what  ideas  they  have  in  regard 
to  their  children’s  pictures,  and  yet  how  very  confident 
they  are  that  they  know  fully  as  much,  if  not  a little  more 
about  it,  than  the  photographer  himself  ? 

If  a child  has  lived  to  be  two  years  old,  especially  if  it  is 
the  first  one,  it  is  too  large  to  be  taken  sitting,  and  they 
have  decided  to  have  it  taken  standing,  and  if  the  lady 
brings  with  her  an  aunt  or  grandmother,  they  are  sure  to 
advise  with  her  rather  than  ask  the  photographer  anything 
about  it.  Sometimes  three  or  four  extra  hands  come  along, 
and  all  expect  to  come  right  into  the  operating  room  “ and 
help.”  In  my  own  practice  I have  often  found  it  more 
work  to  get  rid  of  the  extra  help,  aud  get  the  room  quiet, 
than  it  has  been  to  make  the  child’s  picture. 

These  aristocratic  people  have  an  idea  that  they  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  assist,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  be 
slighted.  I have  had  more  trouble  of  this  kind  from 
lawyers’  and  doctors’  families  than  from  any  other  trade  or 
profession. 

One  doctor — a very  high-minded  and  high-strung 
Englishman— wife,  and  child,  came  into  my  rooms  some 
time  since,  walked  into  the  dressing-room,  laid  off  their 
things,  came  right  into  the  operating  room.  The  wife  pro- 
ceeded to  place  the  child  in  position,  and  the  doctor,  with 
the  idea  of  making  himself  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
looked  around  until  he  got  a bell  or  something  else,  and 
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then,  with  all  his  elevated  notions,  his  English,  &c.,  com- 
menced parading  himself  up  and  down  in  front  of  my 
camera,  to  interest  the  child,  while  the  mother  was  hold- 
ing it.  1 spoke  to  him  quietly,  told  him  that  was  all  un- 
necessary, we  should  do  much  better  if  everything  was  still 
until  we  were  all  already,  and  added  that  I felt  quite  con- 
fident that  I was  able  to  do  the  work  ; but  he  took  no 
notice  of  me  or  my  suggestions.  I gave  him  several  hints 
to  sit  down  and  make  less  show,  but  he  did  not  take  it  in 
that  way.  I then  said,  “ Doctor,  please  be  seated ; if  I 
need  your  assistance,  I will  call  on  you.”  “ But,  look 
here,  sir,”  said  the  M.D.,  “ I want  you  to  distinctly  under- 
stand, sir,  that  this  is  our  child,  sir  ; and  we  want  it  taken 
just  as  we  want  it,  sir  ! ” “ Well,  now,”  said  I,  “ when  I 

come  to  your  office  and  need  your  services,  I will  tell  you 
exactly  what  I want,  and  then  I expect  to  follow  your 
directions  ; but  here  you  come  to  my  rooms  for  my  ser- 
vices : ought  I not  to  have  a chance  to  work  without  any 
interference  ? ” lie  did  not  accept  my  position  at  all ; 
would  not  notice  it ; said,  “ We  came  here  expecting  to,  at 
least,  be  treated  decently,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 
been  insulting,  impudent,  overbearing,  and  saucy,  ever 
since  we  came  into  your  rooms.”  I quietly  denied  the  whole 
charge  ; he  was  never  worse  mistaken  in  his  life,  &c. ; and 
he  finally  settled  himself  on  a neighbouring  chair.  And  1 
made  the  negative  so  that  they  were  quite  well  pleased 
with  the  picture  ; but  I have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  call 
at  his  office  to  engage  his  services. 

One  of  the  ’cutest  little  tricks  that  I have  learned,  with 
most  of  the  little  fellows  that  are  able  to  understand  at  all, 
is : first,  to  be  careful  that  the  mother  does  not  get  a chance 
to  give  the  child  a lecture  on  behaviour  in  the  reception 
room — a most  detestable  practice.  Who  has  not  been  most 
fearfully  annoyed  in  finding  the  little  things  standing  or 
sitting  as  stiff  as  little  posts?  And  then  you  have  first  to 
undo  all  they  have  done  by  talking  to  them,  before  you 
can  possibly  put  them  in  any  half-way  decent  position.  Tell 
the  parents  not  to  say  anything  to  the  child  about  pictures  ; 
find  out  its  first  name,  so  you  can  address  it  iu  a familiar 
way  ; have  your  room  and  plate  all  ready  ; the  mother  and 
child  only  come  into  the  operating  room.  Now,  mamma, 
let  me  do  the  talking.  “ Well  Johnnie,  you  came  in  to 
see  mamma  have  her  picture  taken,  didn’t  you  ? ” “ Yes, 

sir.”  “ Well,  mamma  may  have  a seat  right  over  here  by 
the  side  light,  and  you,  Johnnie,  may  come  and  see  me  fix 
her  head  in  this  little  rest ; ” and  he  has  a chance  to  see  it 
all.  <l  Well,  now  Johnnie,  you  climb  right  up  here  where 
you  can  see  me— that  is  a nice  place  ; I will  tell  you  how  1 
sit  my  little  boy  when  he  comes  out  here  ; sometimes  lie 
puts  one  foot  right  under  the  other  knee — splendid  ; you 
are  such  a nice  little  fellow  that  you  may  take  my  little 
boy’s  rest,  and  have  your  head  rested  just  like  mamma  ; 
there  now,  we  will  see  if  we  can  see  mamma  through  here.’, 
“ Ob,  yes  ! " “ Now,  sometimes  I count  one.  two,  three,, 
four  ; let’s  try  that  just  once  more,  or  perhaps  with  music.’ 
If  the  child  is  one  that  can  be  talked  to  at  all,  I hardly  ever 
fail  of  getting  most  any  position  I want,  and  the  little 
fellows  seem  pleased  enough  to  see  mamma  get  her  picture 
taken. 


forrfsgoudtnrf. 

NOTES  ON  CARBON. 

Sir, — It  is  gratifying  to  fiudM.  Lambert  so  successful  with 
carbon  in  America.  A great  enameller,  on  his  return  from 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
climate  was  too  hot.  Perhaps  it  was,  with  two  process- 
vendors  in  the  field,  one  a burnt-in  man,  the  other  claiming 
absolute  permauence  by  a process  which  is  no  secret. 

The  Chromotype  process  is  simple  and  clean,  the  mate- 
rial inexpensive  and  of  the  best  possible  quality,  the  results 
superior  in  colour  to  any  enamel  I ever  saw,  and  it  can  be 
worked  iu  the  hottest  weather  of  America.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  this  country  some  of  M.  Lambert’s  pupils  found 


many  troubles  wheu  the  hot  weather  of  last  summer  came 
upou  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  most  eager  to  abandon 
silver  printing  had  to  return  to  it,  iu  the  high  pressure  of 
business  and  the  high  register  of  the  thermometer  ; but  it 
is  also  true  that  a goodly  number  of  carbon  men  had 
become  so  familiar  with  the  process  that  they  fouud  no 
trouble  with  hot  weather,  or  any  other  of  the  dozen  diffi- 
culties found  by  alarmists.  It  will  put  new  fire  into  the 
breasts  of  those  whoare  a little  faint-hearted,  and  of  those 
who  too  frequently  look  back  to  their  old  love— silver — 
instead  of  trying  to  unlearn  it,  to  know  that  the  Americans 
are  also  recognizing  the  improvements  of  M.  Lambert. 

The  Autotype  Company  are  now  to  give  extra  facilities  of 
intercommunication  amongst  licensees,  so  that  any  seeming 
difficulty  in  the  process  can  be  explained,  and  the  faults 
in  manipulation  corrected.  This  is  indeed  a great  con 
cession  by  the  Compauy,  aud  likely  to  prove  of  mutual 
advantage.  It  is  wastiug  time  for  “One  Anxious  to 
Learn  ” waiting  to  pick  up  the  process.  There  is  only  one 
legitimate  and  honourable  course  to  pursue,  aud  that  is  to 
come  down  with  the  dollars,  secure  the  right  to  good 
material,  a course  of  instructions  where  the  process  is 
successfully  carried  on,  and  every  reasonable  difficulty 
met  with  explained  away,  through  the  Company  and  their 
licensees.  All  those  anxious-to- learn  gentlemen  may 
“ pick  up"  good  things  in  your  able  paper  about  carbon, 
but  it  is  the  interest  of  M.  Lambert’s  licensees  to  keep  a 
few  good  wrinkles  to  themselves.  The  great  discussiou  at 
the  Photographic  Society’s  meeting  the  other  week  clearly 
proves  that  the  process  is  a success,  but  nothing  could  be 
picked  up  there — not  a hint.  I cannot  understand  how 
a man  could  go  round  giving  demonstrations,  even 
“ for  a fee,”  and  make  the  lame  excuse  that  his 
tissue  was  too  old.  If  the  demonstrations  were  a failure, 
“ Auother  One  Anxious  to  Learn ’’should  have  withheld 
the  fee indeed,  I don’t  see  why  he  didn’t  teach  his 
printer  to  do  carbon  himself,  and  save  the  “ fee.”  I am 
rather  afraid  there  are  too  many  anxious  to  learn,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  threepence  a week  for  your  able  and 
enjoyable  Photographic  News.  The  Chromotype  process, 
as  perfected  by  M.  Lambert,  is  the  result  of  an  expenditure 
of  capital,  labour,  and  research  incalculable  : little  wonder, 
then,  that  those  who  work  the  process  don’t  tell  every- 
thing. It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  linger.  Go 
in  for  carbon,  I say;  even  the  enlargements  will  refund 
you  in  a short  time.  The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Exhi- 
bition was  very  successful,  but  I was  surprised  to  find  so 
little  carbon  work  by  resident  photographers,  and  greatly 
displeased  to  see  a very  bad  silver  print— that  is  to  say,  a 
faded  print— awarded  a medal.  Wheu  in  Edinburgh,  I 
learnt  that  there  were  only  two  photographers  who  had 
the  right  to  practise  carbon  printing  under  Lambert’s 
patents.  No  wonder  poor  Edina  is  far  back  in  permanent 
printing  when  this  is  the  case.  It  is  too  hard  on  Scotland 
to  have  her  chief  city  photographers  kept  out  of  a good 
thing  in  this  way ; it  is  all  our  interests  to  reform  this  if 
we  can.  How  are  we  to  help  the  photographers  of  Edin- 
burgh?— Yours,  truly,  Jo.  Vestris. 


PHOTO-TINT. 

Sir, — Our  attention  haviug  been  called  to  an  article  in 
the  Year-Book  entitled  “ Photo-tint,”  by  Mr.  E.  Cocking, 
in  which  his  ingenious  method  of  tinting  silver  prints  is 
described,  we  think  it  desirable  to  explain  to  your  readers 
that  this  bears  no  relationship  to  the  process  of  me- 
chanical printing  in  permanent  ink  which  we  ourselves 
have  recently  introduced  under  the  name  of  Photo-tint, 
and  for  which  the  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  at  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.  We  need 
scarcely  say,  that  at  the  time  of  our  adopting  this  as  a dis- 
tinctive name  for  our  method  of  priutiug,  we  were  quite 
unaware  that  it  had  ever  been  used  to  describe  auy  other. 
— We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co, 
Cl,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  January  25. 
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[It  is  unfortunate  when  the  same  name  is  adopted  to 
indicate  two  distinct  processes.  Mr.  Cocking’s  pretty 
results  were  described  some  years  ago  under  the  terra 
Photo-tint ; but,  as  he  observes  in  our  Year-Book  just 
issued,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  up  the  idea, 
and  hence  the  name  was  not  generally  familiar  ; and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how,  in  ignorance  of  its  former  use, 
it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  to  designate  his  very 
excellent  results  in  photo-collograpliy. — Ed.] 


NITRATE  OF  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — Dr.  Diamond  having,  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy, expressed  his  willingness  to  afford  “ further  in- 
formation ” to  any  of  your  readers  on  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  iron  developer,  I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  he  will 
kindly  give  the  precise  method  of  making  developers 
which  will  produce  a dead  silver  surface,  as  also  the  modi- 
fications referred  to  in  his  communication.  He  will, 
perhaps,  also  state  the  strength  and  acidity  recommended 
for  the  silver  bath  solution.  I have  made  some  beautiful 
pictures  by  following  the  system  published  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sutton,  and  can  quite  confirm  Dr.  Dia- 
mond’s statement  as  to  their  permanency  over,  at  least,  a 
period  of  twenty  years. — I am,  sir,  your  obedienhservant, 
Hyde,  January  2'drd.  F.  M.  Z. 


HEALTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  suggestions  contained  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer , as  to  the  precautions 
advisable  to  be  taken  by  photographers  to  guard  against 
disease,  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  profes- 
sion ; but  I fully  believe  the  greatest  evil  is  the  very  care- 
less and  irregular  manner  in  which  many  operators  take 
their  meals.  It  is  a common  thing  for  them  to  be  engaged 
in  the  studio  from  morning  until  evening,  working  in  an 
unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  under  a hot  sun,  the  only 
sustenance  taken  during  the  whole  time  being,  perhaps, 
just  a light  luncheon.  I venture  to  say,  that  no  constitu- 
tion can  stand  against  this  for  many  years  ; and  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  if  persons  engaged  in  photography  were 
always  to  take  a substantial  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
we  should  hear  less  of  the  cry  that  it  is  an  unhealthy 
occupation. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  Alfred  Harman. 

79,  High  Street , PecLham,  February  1. 


groctiimigs  of  j&ocirtifs. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Commercial  Hotel,  Bradford,  on  Monday,  the  8th  inst , Mr.  Smith. 
the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  and  received 
confirmation,  Mr.  John  Lightfoot  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  Braybrook  then  read  a paper  on  “ Carbon  Printing,” 
which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  President  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Society  had  devoted  an  evening  to  carbon  printing,  as  Mr.  Greaves 
had,  on  a previous  occasion,  given  a practical  demonstration  of 
the  process.  The  subject  was  an  interesting  and  important  one, 
and  he  was  anxious  that  all  the  members  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wormald  Luds  said  that  he  had  not  had  a large  experience 
in  carbon  printing,  but  from  what  he  had  dofie  he  did  not  intend  to 
issue  any  more  of  his  larger  pictures  in  silver,  as  he  could  get  a 
superior  result  in  carbon,  as  well  as  insure  pennaneucy.  He 
then  hauded  round  a number  of  prints  in  carbon,  26X21,  with 
matt  surface,  which  were  of  fine  quality,  and  much  admired. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  drying  the 
prints  in  the  final  transfer  w'as  unnecessarily  long  ; providing  the 
moisture  could  be  got  rid  of,  he  did  not  see  that  any  particular 
time  was  necessary,  and  suggested  that  instead  of  placing  the 
whole  of  the  print  under  pressure,  it  should  be  put  in  some  sort  of 
frame,  which  would  keep  down  the  edges,  and  allow  the  air  to 
have  free  excess  to  the  back  of  the  picture,  thus  facilitating  the 
drying  of  it. 


Mr.  Illingworth  was  of  opinion  that  a slow  drying  was  best, 
but  thought  a good  gloss  could  be  obtained  in  a shorter  time  than 
had  been  stated  to  be  necessary.  The  experience  of  the  members 
varying  very  much  on  this  subject,  it  was  agreed  to  put  the  matter 
to  practical  test — Mr.  Sachs,  representing  the  slow  drying,  would 
submit  prints  dried  forty-eight  hours;  and  Mr.  Illingworth 
prints  dried  in  the  shortest  practicable  time — and  the  members 
would  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

Regarding  the  question  of  drying  tissue, 

Mr.  Howarth  asked  if  a current  of  pure  air  was  necessary,  or 
could  gas  be  used  to  obtain  the  dry  air  requisite  ? 

Mr.  Sachs  said  gas  was  very  objectionable,  and  should  not 
be  used. 

Mr.  \\  ormald  stated  that  all  his  tissue  was  dried  by  the  aid 
of  a Bunsen  gas  burner,  and  be  had  found  no  harm  to  result. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  of  opinion  that  dry  air,  pure,  was  much  better 
than  using  gas,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  adopted  a method 
which  might  be  new  to  some  of  the  members,  that  of  pinning 
the  tissue  with  its  back  round  a roller  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
rapidly  absorbed  the  moisture,  and  allowed  the  tissue  to  dry  very 
quickly  ; and  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  plates  of  plaster  for 
placing  (between  pictures,  when  mounted  for  full  gloss,  for  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  mounting  boards. 

After  some  further  conversation,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Braybrook  for  his  paper,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


ftalk  in  tbf  StnMo. 

M'est  Riding  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Society,  to  be  held  Monday,  February  5th,  at 
the  Commercial  Hotel,  Tyrrel  Street,  Bradford,  Mr.  J. 
Crosthwaite  will  read  a paper  on  the  “ Dusting-on  Process.” 

Light,  and  Scars  from  Small-Pox. —Mr.  Isaac  Gregory, 
F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  Merchants’  College,  Blackpool,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  (bat  “ pitting  ” in  small-pox  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  actinic  effect  of  light  reaching  the  sufferer’s  face,  and 
recommends  the  use  of  adiactinic  yellow  blinds  in  the 
patient’s  room. 

Stagnation  in  Photography.— Dr.  Vogel,  writing  to  The 
Philadelphia  Photographer , says  : — “Though  war  is  only  as  yet 
approaching,  the  dulness  of  business  here  is  already  very  great. 
The  ateliers  are  empty,  r.nd  some  are  closed  entirely.  From 
all  sid-8  we  hear  complaints.  But  I must  say  that  I fouud  the 
decrease  in  trade,  in  a great  many  respects,  far  worse.  Dr. 
WeiBsenborn,  an  eminent  member  of  our  society,  finds  the  cause 
of  this  stagnation  to  be.  that  the  public  are  surfeited  with 
photographs.  The  public  is  tired  of  the  carte-de-visite  and 
cabinet  photographs,  and  he  believes  that  we  ought  to  try 
something  new,  in  order  to  bring  the  business  up  again.  He 
preposes,  as  a new  idea,  transparencies  in  carbon.  They  can 
be  produced  easily,  look  handsome,  and  bring  money.  Besides 
that,  he  recommends  the  production  of  more  portrait  stereos. 
The  propositions  have  something  in  their  favour,  and  perhaps 
not  only  for  Germany,  but  also  for  America,  where  there  is  now 
at  last  more  attention  paid  to  the  carbon  process.  Never- 
theless, we  ought  not  to  overlook  that  the  cause  of  this  quiet- 
ness in  business  is  not  only  the  surfeit  of  the  public  with 
photographs,  but  the  present  general  business  calamity  over 
the  whole  world.” 

Photographic  Salvage.— Mr.  J.  Walter,  writing  from 
Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  says  : — “Perhaps  the  accompanying  item 
of  news  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  ; if  so,  it  is 
at  your  service.  During  the  past  week,  amongst  a variety  of 
articles  washed  ashore  and  picked  up  at  sea,  within  a few  miles 
of  this  place,  was  a case  ot  collodion,  containing  forty-four 
pints  of  plain  collodion,  but  labelled  collodium.  There  had 
probably  bo<  n fifty  bottles,  as  some  were  broken.  Each  bottle 
was  corked,  and  a piece  of  bladder  tied  over  the  cork,  whilst 
the  stopper  with  which  each  bottle  was  provided  was  tied  to 
the  neck.  A small  quautity  was  handed  to  me  by  the  Collector  of 
Customs  (who  is  also  Receiver  of  Wrecks)  for  testing.  I found 
it  quite  uninjured  by  salt  water,  none  of  which  had  entered 
the  bottles,  and  on  adding  the  usual  proportion  of  Mawson’s 
Iodizer,  as  supplied  with  their  collodion,  it  produced  a rather 
thin  but  very  sensitive  collodion,  with  which,  on  a dull  after- 
noon, I took  a clear  negative,  full  of  detail,  in  ten  seconds.  The 
negative  would  have  been  better,  probably,  for  a shorter  expo- 
sure ; but  I was  called  away,  and  had  not  time  to  make  further 
experiments.  The  whole  will  probably  be  sold  in  a week  or  two 
for  salvage.” 
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Sidereal  Photography. — Mr.  Huggins,  p.R.g  ^ made  a 
very  important  communication  to  the  Physical  Society  at  its 
meeting  on  Saturday.  For  a long  time  he  has  been  engaged 
with  attempts  to  photograph  the  spectra  of  stars,  and  has 
obtained  several  partial  successes.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  has  been  to  follow  the  nmtion  of  the  star  with  the 
telescope  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  a long  exposure  is 
requisite.  This  difficulty  has  been  at  last  overcome,  and  there 
was  shown  on  Saturday  a clear  photograph  of  the  star  a Lyr®. 
There  is  another  interest  attaching  to  this  besides  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  good  photograph  of  the  kind  obtained.  One  of 
the  calcium  lines  is  wanting.  Mr.  Lockyer,  some  time  ago, 
when  experimenting  on  the  dissociation  of  calcium,  suggested 
that  there  were  indications  that  the  metal  calcium,  as  it  exists  on 
our  planet,  is  not  an  element.  lie  pointed  out  that  what  was 
wanted  was  an  examination  of  the  calcium  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  different  stars,  and  for  this  their  photographs  were  needed. 
Hero  was  produced  one  such  photograph  as  was  wanted. 
Others  will,  no  doubt,  soon  follow  as  atmospheric 
conditions  permit.  This  first  clearly  strengthens  the  belief 
that  calcium  is  not  an  element.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  W. 
Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  Chymist  to  the  Mint,  read  a paper 
on  the  artificial  production  of  columnar  structure  such  as  is  seen 
in  Staffa  and  at  the  Giants'  Causeway.  After  reviewing  the 
explanations  of  previous  writers  and  experimenters,  specially 
dwelling  on  Mr.  Mallett’s  and  Professor  James  Thompson’s,  he 
gave  the  results  of  his  own  experiments.  They  have  been 
made  with  mixtures  of  sand  and  clay  exposed  to  a temperature 
of  about  1,300°  C.  He  found  there  was  about  as  much  contrac- 
tion as  there  would  be  in  basalt  in  passing  from  the  fluid  state 
to  the  solid,  and  in  every  experiment  he  found  that  very  perfect 
columnar  structure  resulted.  He  had,  however,  not  been  able 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  tensile  strain  and  the 
diameter  of  the  hexagons  produced,  as  in  the  small  masses  he 
had  used  so  many  forces  came  into  play  that  it  was  impossible 
to  apportion  their  relative  iufluenc.es.  By  closely  imitating  the 
natural  conditions  of  a cooling  mass  of  basalt,  he  had,  however, 
succeeded  iu  artificially  producing  a series  of  specimens  in  which 
columnar  structure  on  a small  scale  was  well  marked. — Times. 

In  re  the  Heliotype  Company. — In  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Komer 
appeared  in  support  of  a petition  to  wind  up  this  Company, 
which  was  not  opposed  by  Mr  Northraore  Lawrence  tor 
creditors.  The  Vice-Chancellor  made  the  order. — Daily  Kews. 


$0  &OmS00tt&EUtS. 

An  IGNORAMUS. — Reducing  the  aperture  of  a lens  by  means  of  a 
stop  generally  makes  the  definition  sharper  all  over  the  plate,  as 
well  as  extends  the  range  of  sharpness.  Bnt  a perfectly  constructed 
lens  may  be  made  to  give  perfect  definition  at  one  point  with 
full  aperture.  A double  combination  lens  of  any  kind,  when  used 
for  landscape  work,  possesses  very  little  advantage  in  rapidity 
over  a single  lens  wlien  each  is  stopped  down  to  give  similar 
definition.  Its  special  advantage  is  giving  arctiitecture,  &c., 
without  curved  lines ; but  for  landscape  pure  and  simple,  a good 
single  lens  will  generally  give  the  best  result,  and  as  quickly  as 
the  combination.  The  intention  of  the  backing  to  sensitive  plates 
is  to  prevent  blurring  produced  by  internal  reflection.  If  a 
sensitive  surface  were  theoretically  perfect,  all  the  light  falling  on 
the  surface  should  be  arrested  there,  and  do  work.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sensitive  film  is  thin  and  transparent,  the  rays  of 
light  pass  through  or  into  the  glass,  and  being  reflected  back  at 
different  angles,  they  agaiu  fall  on  the  back  of  the  sensitive 
surface,  again  produce  action  upon  it,  spreading  or  blurring  the 
imago  already  produced.  And  this  is  most  easily  mitigated  by 
placing  a non-actinic  baoking  to  tho  plate.  Some  sensitive'  films 
are  thicker  and  more  creamy  than  others,  and  these  least  need  the 
backing.  Your  experience  as  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  an 
albumen  substratum  are  interesting. 

Nile. — We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
to  what  extent  you  may  have  chances  of  obtaining  a situation  as 
an  operator  in  Egypt  or  Alexandria.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
photographers  established  there  read  the  Photographic  News, 
and  an  advertisement  in  its  pages  might  meet  their  attention, 
should  a vacancy  exist  in  any  of  their  establishments. 

John  Stowe.— We  thick  your  lenses  could  be  fitted  to  a sceno- 
graph,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Company  will  undertake  to 
fit  them  for  you  if  you  forward  them  for  that  purpose.  They  will, 
at  any  rate,  give  you  the  information  on  application. 

W.  W.  W. — The  journal  to  which  you  refer,  The  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer,  is  an  American  monthly  magazine  recently  com- 
menced. Mr.  Seavey  is  a professional  background  producer, 
living  in  New  York.  There  is,  we  think,  still  need  of  background 
artists  in  connection  with  photography. 


Perplexed.— T ou  will  find  many  articles  in  our  volume  for  last 
year  giving  instructions  for  the  production  ef  carbon  transparen- 
cies, and  also  in  our  Year-Books  for  the  last  few  years.  In  that 
for  last  year,  1876,  you  will  find  a most  valuable  detailed  article 
on  page  123.  The  article  in  regard  to  which  you  make  enquiry 
you  will  find  in  our  Year-Book  just  issued,  on  page  131.  It 
contains  an  exceedingly  simple  method.  In  making  a carbon 
transparency,  no  lens  is  used  ; printing  in  direct  contact  with  the 
lens  is  the  method  employed.  The  use  of  a lens  of  long  focus  for 
enlarging  has  two  disadvantages  : in  the  first  place,  it  is  more 
inconvenient ; and  in  the  next  .place,  there  is  less  concentration  of 
light,  and  it  will  tend  to  the  production  of  thin  negatives  without 
vigour.  To  remedy  this  a bright  light,  and  collodion  and  developer 
tending  to  vigour,  should  be  used. 

An  Old  Photo,  writes  us  a long  letter  endorsing  the  lequest  that 
Col.  Wortley  will  publish  working  details  of  tho  Wothlytype  pro- 
cess, aiding  that  an  example  in  his  possession  is  as  brilliant  as  at 
the  time  it  was  produced  many  years  ago.  He  thinks  that  possibly 
by  the  aid  of  this  process  photographers  might  secure  permanency 
without  the  aid  of  this  “ messing  carbon  process.”  He  thinks  if 
photographers  could  dispense  with  that  unstable  albumen  they 
would  be  all  right.”  “ Albumen,”  ho  thinks,  has  brought  disgrace 
enough  on  photography,  and  the  sooner  it  is  banished  and  kept 
altogether  for  domestic  purposes  tho  better.”  We  shall  bo  much 
pleased  to  publish  afresh  working  details  of  the  Wothlytype 
printing  process  if  it  accord  with  the  convenience  of  Col.  Wortley 
to  supply  them.  But  there  are  two  or  three  observations  which 
should  be  made  on  publishing  such  a request.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  that  process  was  introduced  about  a dozen 
years  ago,  it  met  with  no  welcome  from  photographers ; its  claim 
to  novelty  and  excellence  were  disputed,  and  the  patent  claims 
were  strongly  opposed.  Further,  whilst  beyond  question  a vory 
beautiful  process,  giving  fine  results,  with  legitimate  promise  of  a 
long  tenure  of  durability,  there  is  no  more  certainty  of  permanence 
than  in  a carefully  produced  silver  print.  Indeed,  all  the  elements 
of  the  ordinary  silver  print  are  there.  Albumen  is  used  in  pre- 
paring the  paper  ; silver,  and  gold,  and  hypo  are  all  used.  And 
whilst  many  of  the  prints  are  permanent,  all  are  not  so.  Col. 
Wortley  is  now  a skilful  worker  of  the  carbon  process,  and  one  of 
its  ardent  advocates ; so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
devote  much  time  or  energy  to  promoting  the  practice  of  a process 
he  has  abandoned.  Further,  he  might  with  exactness  say  the 
principal  dotailsof  the  process  were  published  at  the  time  when  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  may  be  found  in  tho  Photo- 
graphic News,  volumes  viii.  and  ix.  Our  readers  may  rest 
satisfied  that  if  the  Wothlytype  process  had  possessed  fitting 
qualities  to  supersede  albunienized  paper  printing,  it  had  every 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  We  may  further  add  that  we  believe 
the  collodio -chloride  process  to  bo  simpler  to  work,  and  equally 
promising  as  regards  permanency.  We  have  examples  produced 
in  1864,  when  we  were  first  working  out  the  process,  which  now 
possess  all  their  pristine  beauty. 

Bromo. — The  addition  of  liquid  ammonia  to  a solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  produces  a neutral  double  chromate  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  for  which  various  advantages  are  claimed,  an  important 
one  being  that  the  tissue  is  much  less  liable  to  spontaneous  in- 
solubility. Five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are  half 
a litre,  which  is  rather  more  than  thirty-five  ounces ; five  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  are  a fraction  moie  than  two  ounces  less  than  a 
pint. 

H.  W. — Tho  details  of  the  process,  as  you  would  observe  in  reading 
the  article,  were  derived  from  a work  by  M.  Liebert,  a clover 
Parisian  photographer.  Personally  we  have  not  repeated  the 
experiment.  You  will  note  also  that  it  is  stated  that  the  results 
will  not  compare  in  excellence  with  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  working.  If  we  required  great  expedition,  and  the 
light  was  bad,  we  should  use  the  calotype  process,  developing  with 
gallic  acid.  A careful  perusal  of  the  various  articles  on  inten- 
sifying with  lead,  in  our  last  volume,  by  Eder  and  Toth  (also  see 
Year-Book),  will  be  vory  valuable  to  anyone  engaged  in  inten- 
sifying reproductions  in  line.  In  preparing  negatives  to  give  good 
lithographic  transfers  of  subjects  iu  fine  lines,  it  is  not  unfrequentlv 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  deposit  on  what  should  be  “ baro 
glass”  with  iodine  and  cyanide,  a delicate  but  efficient  operation. 

Lease. — You  will  find  about  7 feet  at  caves  and  13  feet  at  ridge 
answer  best;  but  12  feet  will  serve,  and  6 feet  6 inches  at  caves. 
A good  pitch  is  desirable  for  many  reasons.  Your  general  plan 
and  proportions  are  good.  We  should  have  the  same  amount  of 
glass  in  the  roof,  and  in  the  same  position  as  tho  side. 

Constant  Reader.— A studio  of  not  more  than  8 foot  wido  will, 
wo  think,  be  better  built  in  a lean-to  form  than  span  roof.  Tho 
whole  of  the  roof  should  be  glass  except  a portion  opaque  at  oach 
end,  the  amount  depending  on  tho  length  of  the  room.  If  it  be 
24  feet  long,  then  about  6 feet  at  each  end  may  be  opaque. 
2.  You  can  obtain  tissue  and  other  materials  for  carbon  printing 
of  the  Autotype  Company.  See  their  advertisement. 

G.  Crouohton. — The  book  post  parcel  hag  not  yet  roached  us. 

W.  Kurtz. — The  print  has  arrived  safe.  Many  thanks.  Notice 
in  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  International  Exhibition  for  1878— Photography 
at  the  Theatre — Glue  without  Gelatine. 

The  International  Exhibition  for  1878. — The  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion for  1878  should  be  a success.  The  German  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  withdrawn  its  opposition — for  a refusal 
to  take  part  in  the  gathering  practically  amounted  to  this — 
and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  support  will 
be  forthcoming  in  this,  as  in  every  other  direction. 
Probably  the  government  at  Berlin  felt  that  the  Exhibition 
would  flourish  without  their  aid,  and  hence  they  have 
hastened  to  appear  virtuous  while  there  is  yet  time.  In 
this  country  the  matter  is  being  energetically  pushed 
forward.  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  the  Director  at  South  Ken- 
sington, who  has  been  nominated  Secretary  of  the  British 
Commission,  has  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  declared  that  no 
pains  shall  be  spared  on  the  part  of  tills  co  i try  to  render 
the  International  Gathering  of  1878  as  popular  as  possible 
in  this  country.  He  was  authorized  to  state  that  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission, had  determined  personally  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  further  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  he 
should  consider  himself  a working  officer  in  connection 
with  the  affair.  Under  such  promising  auspices  there 
can  hardly  be  a doubt  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  next 
International  Show,  and  indeed  the  number  of  applicants 
for  space  already  registered  by  the  officials  in  Paris  has 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  We  in 
this  country  hardly  consider  Paris  a foreign  city  at  all, 
from  the  circumstance,  no  doubt,  that  it  can  be  reached 
from  the  capital  as  quickly  as  Edinburgh  or  Dublin.  Such 
Englishmen  as  are  not  Cockneys  by  birth  or  adoption  feel 
quite  as  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  they  do  in  London,  and 
hence  a journey  to  the  metropolis  of  France  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a very  ordinary  affair  indeed  in  this 
country.  In  these  circumstances  an  International  Exhi- 
bition in  Paris  is  looked  upon  by  most  Englishmen  as 
convenient  to  visit  as  one  in  London,  and  is  certain  to 
attract  as  large  a number  of  visitors  from  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  Ies3  wealthy  exhibitors,  too — and  we  may 
include  photographers  in  this  class — there  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  far  more  in  Paris  than  can  be  gathered  together 
in  any  other  capital,  by  reason  of  the  general  copie-at- 
ableness  of  that  metropolis.  Our  brethren  who  visited 
the  1867  Exhibition  in  Paris  will  remember  that  there 
was  a better  show  of  photographic  work  there  than  had 
previously  been  brought  together.  Spain,  Italy,  Austria, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  &c.,  were  better  repre- 
sented than  was  the  case  in  our  Exhibition,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  exhibitors  had  not  so  far  to  send. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  was  so 
sparsely  represented  by  less  important  exhibitors,  for  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  men  who  had  but  a show-case  or 
two  to  send  would  take  the  trouble  to  forward  them  all  the 
way  beyond  the  Atlantic.  As  our  Paris  Correspondent, 
M.  Lacan,  has  already  intimated,  a very  impartial-manner 
will  be  adopted  for  choosing  the  juries  connected  with  the 
Photographic  Section.  One  jury— the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee, as  it  might  be  termed — has  already  been  chosen,  the 
members  being  men  well  known  to  French  photographers, 
half  the  number  being  taken  from  the  lists  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  and  half  from  another  official  body, 
termed  the  Chambre  Syndicate.  This  jury  will  decide  upon 
the  admission  and  hanging  of  all  photographic  work,  but 
when  they  have  done  this  their  functiens  will  cease.  The 
award  of  honours  will  be  delegated  to  a different  jury 
altogether,  which  will  be  chosen  by  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves, foreigners  being  represented  in  accordance  with  the 
number  that  may  take  part  in  the  gathering.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  arrangements  for  the  1878  Exhibition  may 
be  spoken  of  with  praise. 


Photography  at  the  Theatre. — We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  debt  which  scene  painters  and  costumiers  of  the  theatre 
owe  to  the  photographer,  and  in  a new  piece  just  produced 
in  Paris,  called  Dr.  Ox,  the  theme  of  which  is  taken  from 
one  of  Jules  Verne’s  wonderful  stories,  and  the  music  sup- 
plied by  Offenbach,  we  are  told  that  photography  has  been 
employed  more  largely  than  usual  in  rendering  the  spectacle 
•as  truthful  as  possible.  The  scenes  in  some  cases  are  accu- 
rately painted  from  photographs,  so  that  the  public  have 
before  them  something  more  than  fantastic  sketches.  In 
like  manner,  pictures  of  costumes  taken  in  different  parts 
of  the  Netherlands  have  served  as  a guide  in  designing  the 
brilliant  dresses  worn  by  the  dramatis  personal.  In  one 
of  the  London  theatres  lately,  a very  fine  view  of  the  Mot- 
ile Glace,  and  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  also  attracted  much 
attention,  which  had  been  so  truthfully  delineated  that  in 
the  first  picture  the  characteristic  masses  of  ice  were  as 
perfectly  rendered  as  in  the  photograph  itself. 

Glue  without  Gelatine. — Photographers  are  quite  aware 
that  the  glue  they  employ  often  varies  in  quality  and  in 
adhesiveness.  If  they  are  curious  to  know  why  this  is,  an 
excellent  paper  on  its  manufacture  appears  in  Dingier' s 
Polytechnisches  Journal  which  throws  a good  deal  of  light 
| upon  the  subject.  Steam,  it  appears,  is  generally  used  in 
j its  preparation,  and  if  this  heating  medium  happens  to  be 
I of  too  high  a pressure,  then  the  glue  prepared  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Indeed,  M.  Terne  finds  the  inferiority  of  the  pro- 
duct is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  em- 
! ployed  steam,  until  at  length,  if  the  operation  be  carried 
too  far,  all  the  gelatine  is  destroyed.  Thus,  it  appears,  we 
may  purchase  glue  which  is  altogether  innocent  of  gela- 
tine. A material,  we  are  told,  which,  at  a pressure  of 
twenty  pounds  per  square  inch,  yields  a tolerably  good 
product,  gives  at  a pressure  of  thirty  pounds  or  over  (the 
time  of  boiling  being  in  both  cases  the  same)  a glue,  if  it 
may  be  called  by  that  name,  which  is  perfectly  white,  and 
does  not  contain  an  atom  of  gelatine. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSION  PROCESS 
APPLIED  TO  TRANSPARENCIES,  AND  EN- 
LARGING WITHOUT  A NITRATE  BATH. 

BY  WILLIAM  BROOKS.* 

Stereoscopic  Transparencies. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
stereoscopic  pictures  are  so  little  in  demand  at  the  pre3eut 
time ; I allude  both  to  the  ordinary  paper  slide  and  the 
transparency  ou  glass.  The  latter,  to  my  mind,  if  properly 
made,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
photographic  art.  I attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  the  ordinary  paper  slide  (to  be  viewed  by  reflected 
light)  to  the  enormous  amount  of  trashy  stuff  the  market 
has  been  glutted  with — looking  abominable  out  of  the 
stereoscope,  and  much  worse  in  it. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  glass  transparency,  1 think, 
has  been  ils  price,  the  be3t  ones  being  made  by  a very 
tedious  process  on  a film  of  albutneu,  which  is  liable  to 
fade.  1 do  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  a good  slide 
can  be  obtained  at  less  than  five  shillings  aud  such  a price 
is  far  too  high  for  persons  of  limited  means  to  purchase. 
A moderate  collection — say  fifty  slides — at  the  price 
mentioned  would  come  to  a good  round  sum,  more  than 
many  could  afford,  and  therefore  they  go  without  them 
altogether.  The  great  cry  of  photographers  at  the  present 
day  is  for  something  new  that  would  create  a demand  ; 
now,  this  branch  of  the  art  is  one  that  has  been  but  little 
worked,  and  the  little  that  it  has  been  worked  has  been 
done  in  a very  expensive  way.  I think  the  generality  of 
photographers  are  very  conservative,  and  will  not  do 
anything  unless  it  can  be  done  with  the  nitrate  bath,  &c.  ; 
for  if  one  happen  to  mention  anything  about  emulsion 
work,  dry  plates,  and  the  like,  they  begin  to  pull  a long 
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face,  and  say  they  don’t  believe  in  it,  and  still  go  on  in  the 
old  jog-trot  sort  of  way. 

I have  tried  the  nitrate  bath,  iron  development,  and 
pyro  development  for  stereoscopic  transparencies,  and  the 
results  have  always  been  cold  and  hard,  with  inky  tones, 
and  very  coarse.  I can  find  nothing  for  their  production 
like  the  emulsion  process  worked  in  the  way  I shall 
describe,  and  show  you  the  results  of  my  experiments. 
I am  able  to  obtain  all  the  warm  tones  exactly  the  same 
as  we  see  in  our  well  toned  silver  prints — a nice,  rich, 
warm  chocolate  brown,  rivalling  those  T before  mentioned 
as  produced  on  the  albumen  films  ; and  they  can  be  pro- 
duced and  retailed  in  the  market  at  about  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  each,  leaving  a good  margin  for  profit.  If 
a good  demand  sprang  up,  they  could  be  reduced  still 
lower  in  price,  which,  1 am  sure,  would  cause  a revival  of 
the  stereoscope.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thousands, 
and,  I may  say,  tens  of  thousands,  of  stereoscopic  nega- 
tives stowed  away  in  the  plate  boxes  of  the  photographer, 
both  amateur  and  professional.  There  are  several  methods 
by  which  transparencies  can  be  produced. 

No.  1. — Printing  by  contact  is  all  very  well  if  only  one 
or  two  be  required ; but  for  commercial  purposes  it  does 
not  answer,  as  the  negative  becomes  damaged  in  spite  of 
every  care  that  is  taken  in  dusting  both  negative  and 
plate,  although  contact  printing  produces  very  fine  results. 
At  the  same  time,  to  produce  the  subject  in  its  proper 
position  two  glass  plates  have  to  be  used  besides  the  one 
♦hat  carries  the  collodion  film,  which  has  to  be  cut  and  the 
halves  transposed,  to  bring  them  into  their  proper  position 
(presuming  the  original  negative  has  been  taken  with  a 
binocular  camera).  In  printing  by  contact  the  glass  used 
must  be  perfectly  flat  and  clean.  In  this  case  the  plate 
must  be  albumenized  with — 


White  of 
Water ... 


1 egg 
1 pint 


The  plates  can  be  either  immersed  in  it,  or  coated  with  it 
while  still  wet,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  My  reason  for  albu- 
meniziug  the  plate  is,  that  iu  contact  printing,  if  the  film 
get  punctured  with  small  holes,  it  will  sometimes  crease  up 
duriug  development  and  spoil  the  plate.  After  the  plate 
is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  coated  with  a thin  collodio-bromide 
emulsion,  known  as  “washed  emulsion,”  and  set  aside  to 
dry,  film  outwards.  I may  also  mention  that  it  requires 
a little  knack  in  coating  the  plate  to  avoid  crapy  lines.  A 
pool  of  emulsion  is  poured  on  one  end  of  the  plate, 
allowed  to  flow  downwards  in  a wave,  and  poured  off  at 
one  corner,  when  the  plate  is  rocked  once  or  twice — not 
more — then  bring  the  plate  into  a vertical  position,  and  by 
this  means,  if  the  emulsion  be  in  good  condition,  all  crapy 
lines  will  be  avoided. 

After  the  plate  is  dry  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
negative  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame,  and  exposed  to 
the  light  from  one  to  three  or  four  seconds,  according  to 
the  density  of  the  negative  and  intensity  of  the  light. 
Care  must  be  taken,  in  removing  the  plate  from  the  nega- 
tive, that  it  does  not  grate,  as  the  film  is  very  tender. 
Methylated  spirit  is  now  poured  over  the  film  and  returned 
to  the  bottle,  as  in  the  case  of  collodion,  and  allowed  to 
soak  in  for  a minute  or  two.  I do  not  hold  with  the  plan 
of  diluting  the  spirit,  for  if  diluted  it  does  not  do  its 
intended  work  so  readily,  and  the  development  is  more 
difficult ; the  film  requires  to  be  restored  to  its  pasty  con- 
dition as  much  as  possible.  If  a quantity  are  being  done, 
the  best  way  is  to  use  a dipping-bath  with  a cover. 

On  being  removed  the  plate  may  either  be  washed  under 
a tap,  or  immersed  in  a dish  of  water  till  all  the  greasy 
lines  are  removed,  and  the  water  flows  freely  over  its  sur- 
face. The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a little  shallow  glass 
tray,  similar  to  that  described  by  me  in  the  British  Journal 
Almanac  for  1876,  page  115.  I find  it  very  handy,  and  the 
progress  of  development  can  be  readily  seen,  without  any 
fear  of  its  falling  out  when  holding  it  up  to  the  light  to 


look  through  it ; it  can  be  turned  bottom  up,  yet  sticks  as 
tightly  as  wax. 

I prepare  stock  solutions,  which  keep  iu  stoppered 
bottles,  thus : — 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid  (English)  ...  ...  96  grains 

Absolute  alcohol  (s.g.  805°)  ...  1 ounce 

B. — Bromide  of  potassium  15  grains 

Water  1 ounce 

A. — Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  40  minims 

Water  1 ounce 

After  the  plate  has  been  sufficiently  washed  in  a clean 
measure,  take  five  to  ten  drops  of  solution  P.  three  drops 
of  solution  B,  one  drop  of  A,  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
pour  this  over  the  plate.  If  properly  exposed  the  image 
will  begin  to  appear  in  about  half-a-minute.  The  above 
quantity  is  for  stereo  size.  If  the  image  appear  too 
quickly,  add  a drop  or  two  more  of  solution  B ; if  it  comes 
up  slowly,  add  another  drop  of  A.  When  the  developer 
apparently  ceases  to  act,  add  one  or  two  drops  at  a time  of 
each  of  solutions  A and  B,  which  will  give  intensity.  This 
system  of  development  is  the  ordinary  method  adopted, 
but  gives  for  transparencies  a rather  smoky  colour  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light.  I find  that  1 am  able  to  get 
very  pleasing  tones,  similar  to  those  we  have  in  our  well- 
toned  silver  prints.  Instead  of  using  plain  water,  I use  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  which  I keep  as  a stock 
solution — 

Acetate  of  soda 4 drachms 

Water  1 pint 

This  not  only  seems  to  impart  abetter  tone  to  the  picture, 
but  it  also  appears  to  act  as  an  accelerator.  I also  use  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  if  I wish  to  have  a sepia 
tone.  The  phosphate  solution  is  used  in  place  of  the 
acetate  of  soda  solution,  and  in  the  same  manner : — 

Phosphate  of  soda  2 drachms 

Water  1 pint 

I will  now  pass  round  for  your  inspection  specimens 
developed  by  both  methods,  which  will  fully  corroborate 
what  I have  just  stated.  I have  no  doubt  that  using  other 
neutral  salts  will  give  a greater  variety  of  tone.  Should 
the  tone  appear  a little  too  warm  in  colour  I give  a slight 
intensification  with — 

Pyrogallic  acid  3 grains 

Citric  acid 1£  grain 

Water  1 ounce 

with  a drop  or  two  of  a ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  in  the  wet  process. 

I must  not  omit  to  add  that  the  alkaline  developer 
should  be  well  washed  off,  and  some  dilute  acetic  acid 
flowed  over  the  plate  to  neutralise  all  traces  of  ammonia  to 
avoid  stains.  If  black  tones  are  required,  give  a much 
shorter  exposure,  and  develop  by  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  methods,  not  carrying  the  alkaline  developer  too 
far,  but  bring  it  up  to  the  required  density  with  the  acid 
pyro. 

Fix  in  a solution  of — 

Hypo  ...  1£  ounce 

Water  1 pint 

Well  wash,  and  varnish  with  a varnish  made  of  white,  hard 
varnish  thinned  down  to  the  proper  consistency  with  me- 
thylated spirit,  adding  about  two  drops  of  castor  oil  to 
prevent  its  splitting  in  time  to  come. 

Instead  of  using  ground  glass— a good  sample  adding 
very  much  to  the  cost — I use  an  ordinary  matt  varnish 
diluted  with  ether,  as  it  gives  a much  finer  grain,  and  is 
very  inexpensive,  which  must  not  bo  lost  sight  of.  The 
slide  is  now  ready  for  mounting. 

No.  2. — Instead  of  printing  by  contact,  use  a non-dis- 
torting lens,  and  make  the  transparency  in  the  camera  in 
the  ordinary  way,  using  the  plate  in  the  dry  state,  as  in  the 
preceding  method.  The  transparency  also  requires  cut- 
ting for  transposing ; the  best  system,  however,  is  to  cut 
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the  negative  in  half  and  transpose.  By  copying  with  the 
camera  we  also  have  the  advantage  of  either  reducing  or 
enlarging  the  subject  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
subject  to  be  included,  aud  a mask  put  in  the  dark  slide  in 
frout  of  the  plate  makes  a much  neater  job.  The  develop- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  printing  by  contact. 

No.  3. — The  plate  is  coated  with  emulsion,  but  instead 
of  letting  it  dry,  put  it  in  a dish  of  water  until  all  greasi- 
ness has  disappeared,  and  expose  in  the  camera  while  still 
wet.  No  substratum  must  be  used  in  this  instance.  By 
this  method  the  tones  are  different,  giving  a greenish  hue. 
When  fixed,  washed,  aud  dried,  it  is  coated  with  a solu- 
tion of  india-rubber  in  benzole,  and  then  with  a rich  col- 
lodion, alternately,  several  times,  until  a good  rich  film  is 
obtained,  similar  to  the  Warnerke  films.  In  the  last  coat- 
ing of  collodion  I saturate  it  with  white  wax  ; this  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  the  ground  glass  or  matt  varnish.  When 
perfectly  dry  the  film  will  readily  peel  off ; then  it  is  cut 
and  transposed,  gummed  at  one  edge  of  a cut  mount,  and 
bound  between  two  pieces  of  glass.  This  system  is  more 
tedious  than  the  former  ones.  I now  pass  round  a slide 
made  by  this  method. 

Lantern  Slides. — These  can  either  be  introduced  by  contact 
in  the  same  way  as  the  stereo,  slides  (and  developed  also  in 
a similar  manner),  or  they  can  be  copied  from  the  negative 
in  the  camera,  and  enlarged  or  reduced  at  pleasure.  At  th9 
last  meeting  of  this  Society,  being  the  popular  lantern 
evening,  the  whole  of  the  slides  I exhibited  were  made  by 
this  process.  Most  of  you  saw  the  kind  of  image  they 
produced  on  the  screen.  Several  members  having  wished  to 
examine  the  slides  themselves,  I now  take  the  opportunity 
of  complying  with  their  request.  In  making  the  slides  it 
is  better  that  they  should  be  developed  by  the  alkaline 
developer  alone ; and,  as  it  is  an  important  point  to  keep 
the  lights  of  the  picture  bare  glass,  before  fixing  flood  the 
plate  with — 

Acetic  acid  (Boaufoy’s)  2 ounces 

Water ...  ...  ...  8 „ 

This  appears  to  take  up  any  deposit  on  the  surface  that 
may  have  taken  place  during  the  development.  I have 
heard  several  complain  that  slides  produced  by  this  process 
looked  cloudy.  Varnish  with  diluted  white  hard  spirit 
varnish,  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper. 

Transparencies  for  Decorations. — These  may  be  produced 
by  the  same  process.  I will  leave  you  to  judge  how  far 
I have  succeeded  by  the  specimens  I have  brought  with  me. 
I find  that  frames  can  be  purchased  in  brass  with  chains  for 
suspending  these  for  window  decorations,  which  answer  the 
purpose  admirably. 

Enlarging  without  a Nitrate  Bath. — If  a negative  be  taken 
with  the  iutention  of  producing  an  enlarged  negative,  I 
prefer  taking  the  original  on  one  of  the  dry  plates  before 
mentioned,  using  only  alkaline  development.  If  acid  pyro 
and  silver  be  used,  it  causes  a granular  deposit.  It  is  true 
the  granules  are  small ; but  when  enlarged  up  to  several 
diameters  they  are  very  offensive,  as  we  all  know.  If  the 
negative  is  to  be  printed  from,  and  not  enlarged,  I quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Woodbury  that  it  is  best  to  intensify  with 
pyro  and  silver,  the  resulting  print  having  a true  dry-plate 
effect.  The  effect  ol  this  pyro  and  silver  intensification  is 
that  it  produces  a very  fine  stipple,  which  gives  softness, 
but  tvill  not  do  for  enlargement ; and  I think  this  is  why 
enlargements  look  coarse. 

I prefer  to  make  the  transparency  by  contact,  and  develop 
by  the  alkaline  method  only.  The  enlarged  negative  is 
made  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  transparency,  instead  of 
using  a plate  prepared  in  the  bath.  The  plate  is  coated 
with  an  emulsion,  and  immersed  in  water  until  the  water 
flows  freely  over  its  surface  ; it  is  then  ready  for  exposuie. 
I have  prepared  an  enlargement  by  this  metho  1,  using 
alkaline  development,  followed  by  pyro  and  silver,  to  bring 
up  the  intensity.  I hare  brought  with  me  the  transparency 
and  enlarged  negative,  also  some  prints  from  the  latter. 


You  will  find  there  is  not  any  coarseness,  although  I have 
enlarged  it  up  to  three  and  a-half  diameters,  and  1 now 
submit  it  for  your  inspection. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  T.  E.  BRAYBROOK  * 

There  have  bean  so  many  and  such  ably-written  articles 
on  this  subject,  that  there  appears  to  be  very  little  room  for 
me  to  say  anything ; but  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention 
I will  try  to  throw  out  a few  hints  that,  at  the  least,  will 
bring  about  a discussion  from  which  we  may  all  profit. 

When  a man  first  starts  carbon  printing  (and  there  are  a 
great  many  have  started  who  at  first  cried  the  process  down) 
he  must  determine  within  himself  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  failures,  of  which  he  will  find  a great  many  ; and  he 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  practical  working,  day 
after  day,  that  he  gets  to  understand  the  process  thoroughly. 
You  must  not  begin  by  falling  out  with  your  materials  until 
you  have  given  them  a thorough  good  trial,  for  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  are  wrong,  and  not  the  materials.  Your 
tissue  may  dry  unevenly,  or  be  insoluble  altogether,  if  the 
room  you  dry  it  in  is  not  in  a proper  condition.  A room 
with  a current  of  dry  air  passing  through  it  is  the  best. 
You  do  not  require  heat,  although  in  wet  weather  you  must 
have  a little.  You  can  get  the  desired  current  by  placing  a 
ventilator,  having  a revolving  top,  in  the  roof  of  your  dry- 
ing-room. You  will  find  by  this  method  of  drying  that 
your  tissue  will  haug  straight  from  the  lath  you  pin  it  to, 
and  dry  evenly,  not  curling  aud  cracking,  as  it  is  sure  to  do 
in  an  over-heated  room  or  where  a great  fire  has  been  left 
burning.  If  you  have  only  one  piece  of  paper  to  dry,  tie  a 
piece  of  string  across  the  mantelpiece,  and  hang  the  tissue 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  so  as  to  get  the  current  of  air  that 
passes  from  the  doorway  up  the  chimney.  There  is  yet 
another  advantage  from  the  tissue  being  dried  in  this  way  : 
it  is  more  sensitive  than  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  dried 
rapidly. 

Sensitize  in  a solution  composed  as  follows  : — 

Bichromate  of  potash  3 ounces 

Water  ...  ...  ...  . . 100  ,, 

Ammonia  ...  *...  £ drachm. 

The  waxing  solution  is  composed  of  five  grains  of  wax  to 
the  ounce  of  benaele.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  wax  and 
benzole  are  both  pure;  if  they  are  not,  your  prints  will  be 
so  very  fond  of  the  glass  that  they  will  not  leave  it.  A 
plate  that  has  once  been  used  does  not  require  cleaning 
again,  but  only  the  collodion  scraping  from  the  edges,  and 
re-waxiug. 

To  develop,  always  use  two  baths.  Immerse  the  plate  in 
the  first  with  water  just  warm  enough  to  remove  the  paper 
from  the  printed  pigment;  then  you  may  pass  your  plate 
to  the  next  bath,  the  water  being  a little  warmer,  to  finish 
the  picture  ; but  take  care  not  to  hurry  the  development,  or 
you  will  lose  the  half-tones  and  get  chalky  prints.  It  is 
better  to  over-print  a little  rather  than  under-print,  as  you 
can  reduce  with  hot  water ; but  you  cannot  add  to  the 
density. 

After  fixing,  drying,  and  transferring,  let  your  plates 
remain  under  pressure,  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  least.  I generally  leave  mine  for 
four  or  five  hours  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  transfer, 
and  to  prevent  the  transfer-paper  moving  during  mounting, 
as  it  is  apt  to  do  if  you  mount  too  quickly  after  trans- 
ferring. 

I mount  in  the  evening,  and  leave  the  plates  under 
pressure  until  the  next  morning.  I then  rear  them  up  to 
dry,  taking  care  that  the  room  be  not  too  warm,  or  else  they 
will  leave  the  glass  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and 
will,  of  course,  have  an  uneven  surface.  To  obtain  an  even 
and  highly-glazed  surface,  the  prints  should  be  from  thirty- 
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six  to  forty-eight  hours  drying.  I find  that  the  longer 
they  are  drying,  the  higher  the  gloss  and  more  even  the 
surlace.  Not  that,  personally,  I like  very  highly  glazed 
pictures,  but  the  public  do ; and  as  they  have  to  pay  for 
them,  it  is,  of  course,  to  our  advantage  to  try  and  get  it, 
and  so  please  them. 

Now  for  the  last,  but  not  least,  of  the  difficulties  of 
carbon  printing — viz.,  vignetting.  This,  at  the  best,  is  a 

difficult  task,  and  requires  much  practical  experience,  as 
you  cannot  look  and  see  how  the  picture  is  going  on,  as  you 
can  do  in  silver  printing  ; but  with  a negative  having  a 
light  and  suitable  background  you  can  get  a very  good 
vignette  with  brown  paper  and  cotton  wool,  having  a little 
piece  of  tissue  paper  over  the  brown,  the  same  as  in  silver 
printing.  You  must,  of  course,  move  the  frame  about  a 
good  deal,  because  carbon  prints  are  so  much  sharper  than 
silver.  For  large  work,  cut  out  three  or  four  shapes  a little 
larger  than  one  another — say  an  inch  and  a-half — take  oft 
the  smallest  when  the  picture  is  about  half  done  ; the  next 
later  on  ; and  so  on  until  the  picture  is  printed,  and  you 
have  the  size  you  want.  You  may  in  this  way  get  a very 
soft  vignette. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  the  process  is  so  thoroughly 
practical  that  any  photographer  should  be  able  to  work  it, 
provided  he  gives  his  mind  to  it,  and  has  proper  convenience 
and  premises.  If  he  have  not  the  latter,  he  had  better 
leave  it  alone,  for  it  caunot  be  worked  commercially  in  a 
sink,  with  oue  or  two  porcelain  dishes  and  a kettle,  and 
paper  dried  in  the  operating  room,  or  in  a room  where  a 
great  roaring  fire  has  been  kept  all  day.  This  process  is  of 
great  value  in  dull  weather  like  the  present,  as  you  can  do 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  work  than  in 
silver,  with  the  crowning  advantage  of  all — namely,  your 
prints  are  permanent. 


PHOTO-COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BY  >1.  T.  H.  VOIGHT.* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  refer  back  to  the  early  experiments 
with  bichromated  gelatine  made  by  MM.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor,  Fox-Talbot,  and  others,  neither  to  describe  the  more 
improved  process  of  M.  Tessie  du  Motay.  I merely  desire 
to  put  before  the  eyes  of  those  interested  in  the  matter, 
some  details  of  the  processes  which  have  been  practised 
since  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  brought  forward  his  improve- 
ments, and  rendered  collotype  printing  aft  industrial  art. 

Everybody  is  perfectly  aware  that  gelatine  impregnated 
with  bichromate  of  potash  possesses  the  property  of  trans- 
forming itself,  on  exposure  to  light,  into  an  insoluble  mass, 
which  has  lost  the  property  of  swelling,  like  ordinary 
gelatine.  If  a film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  spread  upon 
a substratum  aud  dried,  and  then  a portion  of  it  is  exposed 
to  light  for  a certain  period,  a second  part  for  a less  period, 
and  the  third  completely  protected  against  luminous  action, 
a surface  will  be  obtained  which,  when  moistened  with 
water,  will  take  printing  iuk  in  a graduated  manner. 

By  passing  over  this  film  a leather  roller  charged  with 
lithographic  iuk,  the  parts  which  have  not  been  acted  upon 
by  light,  by  reason  of  the  water  that  they  absorb,  will  not 
take  up  the  ink.  Those  slightly  touched  by  light  rays 
will  permit  ink  to  adhere  in  a slight  degree  ; while  such 
portions  of  the  film  as  have  been  thoroughly  acted  upon 
by  light  will  become  quite  black,  because  of  the  amount 
of  ink  that  attaches  to  them. 

It  is  upon  this  circumstance  that  photo-collotype  print- 
ing is  based.  In  the  foregoing  experiment  we  suppose 
things  to  happen  as  they  do  in  lithography.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a recognized  fact  that  the  ink  does  not  adhere  with 
regularity  to  the  portions  of  surface  influenced  by  light  if 
the  film  contain  a greasy  body  or  resinous  matter.  It  is 
from  this  principle  that  the  old  and  complicated  process  of 
M.  Gemoser,  published  in  1869,  proceeded. 

* Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francane, 


The  undermentioned  solutions  should  be  separately  pre- 
pared : — 

1.  Of  gelatine,  8 75  grammes  are  dissolved  in  150 
grammes  of  warm  water. 

2.  Of  isinglass,  3-75  grammes  are  dissolved  in  90 
grammes  of  boiling  water. 

3.  Of  white  of  egg,  beaten  to  a froth,  60  grammes  are 
dissolved  in  other  sixty  grammes  of  filtered  water. 

4.  An  aqueous  tincture  is  prepared  of — 

Myrrh 2 grammes 


Aramoniacal  gum 
Liquorice-root  ... 
Manna  ... 

Cane  sugar 
Milk  sugar 


0 75 
3 

075 

075 

1-50 


The  above  being  dissolved  in  120  grammes  of  distilled 
water. 


5.  Bichromate  of  potash  ...  475  grammes 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  275  ,, 

Water  120  „ 

6.  Ammonia 

7.  An  alcoholic  tincture  is  prepared  of — 

Lupuline  3 75  grammes 

Myrrh  375  „ 

Gum  benzoin  2-25  „ 

Tolu  balsam 1*50  ,, 


8.  A solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared,  made  by 
dissolving  7 50  grammes  of  the  salt  in  sixty  grammes  of 
water. 

9.  Iodising  solution,  made  up  of — 


Iodide  of  cadmium 0 25  grammes 

Bromide  0125  ,, 

One  per  ceut.  solution  of  gold  3 drops. 

Before  employment  these  separate  solutions  are  mixed 
together  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


1.  Solution  of  gelatine 

2.  Solutiou  of  isinglass 

3.  Solution  of  albumen 

4.  Aqueous  tincture  ... 

5.  Bichromate  of  potash 

6.  Ammonia  

7.  Alcoholic  tincture  ... 

8.  Silver  solution 


..  120  grammes 
70-50 
22-50 

22-50  „ 

25 

6 drops 
7-50  grammes 
2 


9.  Iodide  aud  bromide  solution  4 


In  the  case  of  the  Gemoser  process,  the  plates  only  receive 
ajsingle  coating.  Plates  of  glass  of  considerable  thicknesses, 
with  a ground  surface,  are  covered  with  the  prepared  gela- 
tine, and  placed  horizontally  upon  a tripod  fitted  with  a 
proper  levelling  arrangement,  and  put  into  a drying  box 
exposed  to  a temperature  of  about  50“  Reaumur. 

The  plates  thus  coated,  when  dry  aud  cold,  are  exposed 
under  a negative,  aud  thoroughly  printed.  With  a little 
practice  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  printing 
by  looking  at  the  plate  from  below.  After  printing  the 
plates  are  put  into  water,  where  they  remain  for  half  an 
hour,  care  being  taken  that  the  liquid  is  agitated  from 
time  to  time.  This  operation  is  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  chromium  salts.  This  done,  the  plates  are  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  dried  spontaneously  ; they  are  then 
covered  by  means  of  a sieve  with  a layer  of  flour  one 
centimetre  in  tliickuess.  Afterwards  they  are  put  upon  an 
iron  tripod,  and  placed  in  a stove,  where  the  temperature 
reaches,  after  a while,  100“  Reaumur,  so  as  to  coagulate 
the  albumen ; aud,  by  softening  the  gums,  to  render  them 
more  adherent  to  the  glass  surface.  The  stove  should  be 
constructed  like  a pastry -cook’s  oven.  The  plate,  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  in  the  stove,  is  freed  from  its  layer  of 
flour,  and  is  cemented,  the  image  uppermost,  by  the  aid  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  to  a lithographic  stone.  It  is  then  ready 
for  printing. 

Excellent  results  may  be  secured  by  this  process,  only  it 
is  very  difticult  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat  necessary. 
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If  the  film  is  heated  too  much,  it  will  not  subsequently 
absorb  enough  water,  and  iu  consequence  the  whites  take 
up  a little  of  the  iuk  on  the  roller  beiug  passed  over  the 
design;  the  shadows  taking  up  a good  deal,  and  the 
lights  a little  ink,  the  result  is  a Hit  monotone  print.  If 
the  heat  has  not  been  sufficient,  then  the  film  will  detach 
itself  from  the  glass  surface. 

On  account  of  these  difficulties,  the  one-film  process  was 
abaudoned,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  resinous  and 
saccharine  matter,  the  uselessness  of  which  was  apparent. 

At  the  present  moment,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
foregoing  formulae  are  made  use  of  to  produce  a second 
film,  the  plates  receiving  first  of  all  a preliminary  film 
prepared  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  adherence  without  being  obliged  to  employ  a 
high  temperature.  Six  grammes  of  gelatine  are  dis- 
solved in  270  grammes  of  warm  distilled  water,  to  which 
is  .added  5-50  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Then 
112-50  grammes  of  white  of  egg  are  beaten,  without  any 
addition  of  water,  to  a stiff  froth,  and  the  gelatine  solution, 
which  must  not  be  too  hot,  isadded  carefully  ; the  mixture 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  is  filtered  before 
employment. 

The  ground  glass  plate  is  covered  with  this  mixture  by 
the  aid  of  a paper  strip  or  glass  rod,  and  the  plate  is  sub- 
sequently dried  at  a temperature  of  from  20c  to  25° 
Reaumur.  This  done,  the  plate  is  put  into  a printing- 
frame,  the  film  covered  with  a piece  of  opaque  fabric, 
and  placed  where  diffused  light  can  act  upou  it  for  about 
half-au-hour.  Freparatiou  of  the  plates  to  this  degree 
mry  be  proceeded  with  for  some  days  before  employment. 

l’he  operation  is  continued  by  applying  to  the  plate  the 
film  which  is  to  receive  the  impressiou,  after  the  mixture  | 
which  is  to  serve  for  this  purpose  has  been  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  about  45°  Reaumur,  and  filtered.  The 

Elate  is  maintained  in  a horizontal  position  in  a water- 
ath  (40°  Reaumur),  but  it  is  moved  to  and  fro  a little, 
so  that  the  coating  already  on  the  plate  may  become 
swollen  and  soft,  and  capable  of  being  united  in  one  homo- 
geneous mass  with  the  second  film  that  has  to  be  applied. 
This  done,  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  bath  of  warm 
water,  and,  while  the  surface  is  still  warm  and  wet,  the 
liquid  for  the  second  coating  is  poured  copiously  upon 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  which  is  inclined  in  turn  towards 
each  angle,  so  that  a little  of  the  liquid  escapes,  thus 
preventing  any  marked  margin.  The  plate  is  subse- 
quently dried  in  a stove  at  a temperature  of  40°  Reaumur. 
(To  be  continued .) 


one  other  valuable  property.  If  a small  quantity  be  put 
into  the  bichromate  bath,  it  permits  the  preservation  of 
the  tissue  in  a sensitive  condition  for  a week,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gets  rid  of  many  defects  with  which  carbon 
printers  are  plagued.  The  only  drawback  is  its  somewhat 
unpleasant  odour,  but  this  is  a slight  disadvantage  com- 
pared to  the  valuable  properties  with  which  it  endows  the 
tissue. 

The  following  formula  is  recommended  for  the  bichro- 
mate bath  : — 

Bichromate  of  potash 30  parts 

Water 800 

Fluid  carbolic  acid  1 part 

and  in  summer — 

Glycerine  ...  ...  6 parts 

The  fluid  carbolic  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  five 
parts  of  the  crystallized  carbolic  acid  by  placing  in 
hot  water,  aud  adding  thereto  one  part  of  warm  water. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HEAD-IIESTS 

BY  NELSON  K.  CHERRILL. 

Mr.  Euclid,  in  one  of  his  ingenious  problems,  proves 
that  two  circles  can  touch  each  other  internally  only  at  one 
point.  This  is  only  a mathematical  problem,  but  it  is 
capable  of  a good  many  very  practical  applications,  among 
which  my  present  suggestion  will,  I think,  be  found  of  use 
among  photographers. 

A head-rest,  as  commonly  constructed,  consists  in  its 
essential  features  of  a series  of  tubes  or  rods  which  slide 
into  various  positions  through  circular  holes,  and  are 
maintained  in  their  required  positions  by  means  of 
screws.  This,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  proposition  I 
have  referred  to,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bad  engineering. 
Let  us  look  at  it.  Here  is  the  hole  with  the  rod  in  it ; 
they  can  only  touch  at  A (fig.  1).  To  hold  the  rod  firm, 
the  screw  is  put  iu  opposite : this  holds  the  rod 
at  two  places,  allowing  it  the  tendency  to  lateral 
motion.  To  avoid  this,  the  rod  is  usually  made  so 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  3. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  THE  CARBON  PROCESS* 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  journal  that  M.  E. 
Friedlein,  of  Vienna,  adds  a small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
to  the  bichromate  bath  employed  in  the  sensitiziug  of 
tissue,  and  this  he  recommends  as  a very  useful  precaution. 
In  the  December  number  of  the  Photographische  Monatt- 
blatter,  the  same  gentleman  once  more  refers  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  points  out  the  general  advantage  which 
accrues  from  the  addition  of  thn  acid  to  all  kinds  of  gela- 
tine solutions  employed  in  connection  with  photography. 
Particularly  in  the  working  of  the  Woodburytype  process 
the  addition  of  carbolic  acid  is  to  be  recommended,  for  M. 
Friedlein  has  found  that  in  the  height  of  summer  the 
gelatine  becomes  bad  within  two  days — nay,  even  in  one 
sometimes,  if  no  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve  it.  A 
bad  odour  is  expelled,  and  then  tho  solution  rapidly  becomes 
limpid. 

Une  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  added  to  a gelatine  solu- 
tion of  a dilute  character,  was  found  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  latter  in  an  open  vessel,  winter  or  summer,  and  even 
when  kept  in  a warm  room  for  months ; the  only  change  per- 
ceptible being  that  brought  about  by  evaporation,  the  sur- 
face of  the  solution  becoming  hard  and  parchment-like. 

The  addition  of  carbolic  acid  in  pigment  printing  has 
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Fig.  2. 

near  the  size  of  the  hole  as  to  fit  almost  tight,  a condition 
which  often  involves  difficulty  iu  moving  some  parts  of 
the  rest,  especially  in  the  hurry  of  operating.  If  the  rod 
were  held  at  three  places  instead  of  at  two  if,  in  fact 
the  round  rod  were  put  through  a triangular  hole,  with 
the  screw  on  one  side  of  the  triangle  (fig.  2)  the  construc- 
tion would  be  far  more  perfect.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
a rod  held  thus  would  be  more  firmly  fixed,  with  less 
pressure  from  the  screw,  than  iu  the  old  plan.  1 here  is, 
however,  one  arrangement  which  I think  would  oe  better 
than  this,  and  that  is  to  have  two  projections  made  inside 
the  ordinary  circular  opeuings  in  which  the  rods,  &c.,  work 
(fig.  3)  • this  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  triangle, 
but  would  be  better  in  many  ways  : the  projections  might 

be  made  very  small.  , .. 

The  advantages  which  would  be  found  by  adopting  the 
plan  above  suggested  would  be  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  “rest”  would  be  much  firmer  when  screwed  up  than 
is  commonly  the  case  now  ; a much  lighter  pressure  of 
the  screw  would  also  suffice,  and  hence  the  annoyance  ot 
finding  screws  tight  “ set  ” would  be  less  likely  to  occur  ; 
lastly,  by  this  plan,  the  rods  .could  be  made  looser  in  the 
holes  without  loss  of  steadiness,  hence  greater  freedom  ot 
movement  when  the  screw  is  withdrawn. 
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SUCCESS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING.— THE  OTHER 
SIDE. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  carbon  printing  is 
the  question  of  the  day  amongst  photographers.  The 
complaints  of  some,  as  much  as  the  enthusiasm  of  others, 
are  evidence  of  this  fact.  And  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
representative  journals  to  give  effect  to  every  phase  of  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  In  a recent  article  we  re- 
marked that  tuition,  either  written  or  oral,  was  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  success  ; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  a new  art  of  a manipular  kind,  personal 
lessons  are  of  primary  importance.  But,  after  the  best 
aid  of  that  kind  has  been  secured,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  very  much  must  remain  to  be  mastered  by  ex- 
perience, and  by  passing  through  those  failures  which  are 
proverbially  the  stepping-stones  to  success.  It  has  been 
the  legitimate  boast  of  photography  that  the  hearty  and 
willing  inter-communication  of  experiences  amongst  its 
devotees  has  been  the  chief  agency  in  its  rapid  progress. 
And  we  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  satis- 
faction that  these  pages — those  of  the  first  weekly  journal 
devoted  to  photography — have  contributed  materially  in 
facilitating  such  easy  and  rapid  inter-communication  of 
failure  and  remedy,  difficulty  and  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, upon  which  so  much  of  success  depends.  That 
every  legitimate  complaint  should  have  its  expression,  we 
regard  as  one  of  the  primary  canons  of  journalism,  espe- 
cially in  technical  journalism.  And  that,  in  the  main, 
complaints  are  based  upon  a real  difficulty  or  grievance, 
to  be  met  with  the  best  aid  and  information  available, 
and  not  pooh-poohed  as  the  outcome  of  incapacity  or  im- 
patience, has  been  with  us  a settled  conviction.  Happily 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune,  as  a rule,  to  be  associated 
with  a staff  of  contributors,  and  an  army  of  correspondents, 
who  have,  in  relation  to  the  various  processes,  aided  us  in 
making  plain  a path  through  all  kinds  of  technical 
troubles,  and  we  have  especial  satisfaction  in  pointing  in 
our  present  and  recent  numbers  to  articles  dealing  with 
the  prominent  difficulties  of  carbon  printing,  and  furnish- 
ing that  ounce  of  help  which  is  proverbially  better  than  a 
pound  of  advice.  And  we  are  happy  to  add  that,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  we  are  furnished  with  examplesof  the 
successful  working  of  our  correspondents.  Mr.  A.  Wel- 
lesley Turner,  whose  interesting  communication  appears  on 
another  page,  sends  us  some  admirable  specimens  in  the 
form  of  cabinet  portraits. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  carbon  which 
found  expression  in  the  recent  discussion  at  the  Society 
naturally  excited  hope  amongst  the  legion  of  workers 
eagerly  anxious  for  hints;  but,  unfortunately,  the  dis- 
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cussion  did  not  issue  in  much  practical  information  ; and 
many  correspondents  have  written  complaining  that  it 
resulted  in  much  confident  affirmation,  but  in  little  more. 
And  some  correspondents  protest  against  the  implications 
of  incapacity  amongst  photographers  as  the  chief  causes  of 
failure.  One  angry  correspondent  writes  : — “ When  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes  speaks  of  failure  being  more  the  result  of 
bad  manipulation  than  bad  tissue,  he  may  fairly  be  credited 
as  speaking  for  himself  ; but  he  has  no  right  to  fling  such 
a charge  against  the  hundreds  of  capable  men  who  have  for 
years  struggled  with  the  process.”  To  this  correspondent, 
and  others  expressing  similar  views,  we  may  remark  that 
Mr.  Hughes  said  he  spoke  for  himself,  and  we  may  call 
their  attention  that  he  also  said  he  spoke  these  things  for 
consolation  to  others  who  were  struggling.  And  surely  it 
I should  be  a consolation  and  encouragement  to  know  that 
1 the  experience  gained  in  struggle  will  end  in  success.  En- 
, couraging  words  are  certainly  valuable.  Baily,  the  author 
of  “ Festus,”  has  well  said,  “ Men  may  o’erget  delusion, 
not  despair.”  It  is  important,  on  the  other  hand,  to  know 
1 that  there  are  real  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  working 
carbon  successfully,  and  that  the  most  successful  still  meet 
those  difficulties,  but  meet  them  with  fresh  effort.  “ If 
your  sword  is  too  short,  add  a step  to  it,”  was  the 
advice  given  to  the  Spartan  youth.  Good  carbon  work 
is  worth  effort,  and  photographers  may  be  assured 
that  the  process  must  come  into  general  use.  Our 
remarks  at  present  are  chiefly  introductory  to  some 
observations  by  a gentleman  of  our  staff,  who  has  had 
many  years’  experience  in  connection  with  carbon  printing, 
who  feels  it  important  to  speak  his  mind  ou  the  subject  at 
the  present  moment,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  We 
need  not  comment  upon  his  remarks,  beyond  observing  that 
the  practical  history  of  carbon  printing  began  with  the 
publication  of  Swan’s  process,  and  is  really  much  shorter 
than  he  assumes.  And  we  may  add  that  to  us  it  seems 
that  to  an  entire  novice  carbon  printing  would  not  present 
more,  probably  less,  difficulty  after  the  first  lesson  than 
silver  printing.  Our  contributor  shall  now  speak  for 
himself : — 

“ In  the  discussions  upon  carbon  printing  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  deliberations  upon  the  subject  that  have  lately  taken 
place,  two  points  were  boldly  advauced,  and  were  appa- 
rently undisputed.  The  first  is,  that  whatever  failures 
carbon  printers  may  experience,  it  is  never  the  material 
that  is  at  fault ; and,  secondly,  that  printing  in  permanent 
pigments  is,  in  point  of  difficulty,  no  worse  than  the  albu- 
menized  paper  process,  which  was  just  as  long  in  coming 
to  maturity.  These  assertions  have  been  so  often  repeated 
that  they  will  one  of  ihese  days  be  taken  for  axioms,  and, 
for  fear  such  should  be  the  case,  I think  it  worth  while  to 
utter  a feeble  protest  against  any  such  absurdities.  To 
come  to  matters  of  history,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
printing  with  bichromate  has  been  known  quite  as  long  as, 
nay,  longer  than,  printing  upon  albumenized  paper.  No 
doubt,  while  Poitevin,  Fargier,  and  others  were  occupied 
in  their  first  attempts  at  printing  with  the  help  of  pigments 
mixed  with  gelatine,  albumenized  paper  was  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use ; and  while  Laborde,  Blair,  and  Swan  were 
still  struggling  to  produce  satisfactory  impressions  in  car- 
bon, albumenized  paper  had  long  since  attained  perfection. 
But  what  does  this  prove?  Simply,  that  the  albumenized 
paper  process  is  a far  simpler  method  than  carbon.  ‘ Con- 
sider for  a moment  how  long  it  was  before  albumenized 
paper  came  to  perfection,’  say  the  advocates  of  carbon  ; 
‘ remember  the  long  years  that  elapsed  before  we  secured  a 
tone  to  our  satisfaction,  and  a surface  Iree  from  reproach.’ 
All  this  is  veiy  well,  but  I cannot  admit  that  it  proves 
anything.  As  I say,  printing  with  bichromates  was 
known  before  albumenized  paper,  and  if  one  process  was 
not  more  difficult  than  another,  how  is  it  that  printing  by 
the  aid  of  gelatiue  has  been  so  long  in  abeyance  ? It  was 
.certainly  not  for  want  of  workers.  The  most  intelligent 
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and  learned  experimenters  have  taken  part  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  carbon  process,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  we 
should  not  be  where  we  are  at  the  present  moment.  But. 
after  all,  have  we  really  been  all  these  years  bringing  the 
albumenized  process  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  V 1 
trow  not.  On  the  contrary,  I could  name  well  nigh  a score 
of  photographers  who  protest  that  the  albumenized  prints 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  are  better  than  those  pro- 
duced to-day — that  they  are  more  permanent,  and  of  a 
better  tone.  What  has  been  done  of  late  has  not  been  to 
improve  the  albumenized  paper  process,  but  to  rather  in- 
jure it.  The  complaints  which  have  been  published  in 
these  columns  fully  testify  to  this  fact,  and  photographers, 
as  they  know  very  well,  must  use  a good  deal  of  discretion 
now-a-days  in  the  purchase  of  their  albumenized  paper, 
especially  if  they  go  to  a foreign  market  for  their  wares. 
No,  the  albumenized  paper  process  has  not  been  all  these 
years  coming  to  perfection  ; it  was  known  but  a very  short 
time  before  the  difficulties  connected  with  it  were  got  over, 
and  photographers,  I assert,  who  print  to-day  upon  albu- 
raenized  paper  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  fifteen 
years  ago.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  albumenized 
paper,  but  the  manipulations  corrected  with  it,  that  are 
meant  by  those  who  say  that  one  process  has  quite  as 
many  difficulties  connected  with  it  as  the  other,  then  1 
join  issue  again.  Give  a man,  totally  ignorant  of  photo- 
graphy, a negative,  together  with  a sheet  of  albumenized 
paper,  and  some  tissue,  with  a memorandum  pinned  to 
each  describing  the  various  manipulations,  and  ask  him  to 
produce  a print  as  soon  as  possible  by  both  processes.  Can 
any  one  doubt  for  a moment  that  he  would  secure  a better 
picture  with  the  albumenized  paper  than  with  the  carbon 
tissue?  A novice,  as  everybody  knows,  after  a few  simple 
instructions,  is  in  a position  to  produce  a whole  batch  of 
albumenized  prints — carte-de-visite portraits,  or  landscapes. 
Would  he,  however,  be  able  to  do  such  a thing  with  car- 
bon, having  the  same  amount  of  instruction  ? Why,  we 
are  told  by  men  who  have  been  photographers  all  their 
lives,  that  they  have  been  to  the  fountain  head  for  in- 
struction, and  yet  they  fail  in  producing  good  carbon 
pictures  continuously.  Again,  as  to  the  first  point,  the 
immaculate  character  of  the  materials  with  which  carbon 
printers  are  supplied.  Is  it  so  very  certain,  after  all,  that 
these  cannot  be  improved  upon,  and  that  they  must  in- 
evitably produce  pictures  if  only  properly  handled  ? This  is 
not  my  opinion,  at  any  rate,  however  it  may  satisfy  others. 
To  my  thinking,  there  is  a great  deal  yet  to  be  done  in 
improving  carbon  tissue  and  transfer  paper,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  me  how  clever  photographers— who  have  con- 
scientiously worked  at  printing  in  permanent  pigments, 
not  for  a month  or  two,  but  for  years — can  tacitly  sit  by 
and  be  told  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their 
failures,  the  materials  with  which  they  work  must  be 
exonerated  from  all  blame.  It  is  permitted  to  criticise  the 
quality  of  albumenised  paper.  Why,  then,  should  the 
materials  connected  with  carbon  be  declared  sacred  and 
sans  reprochc  ? My  experience  of  carbon  printing — and  1 
say  so  without  the  slightest  reserve — has  taught  me  that 
there  is  good  tissue  and  bad  tissue,  good  transfer  paper 
and  bad  transfer  paper ; and  I should  as  soon  think  of 
believing  in  the  universal  excellence  of  carbon  materials 
as  in  my  own  fitness  always  to  produce  good  photo- 
graphs. And  now,  having  said  so  much,  and  remiuded  my 
brethren  that  there  is  another  occupant  of  the  stable  as  fit 
to  carry  a saddle  as  themselves,  let  me  bear  every  testi- 
mony to  the  good  faith  and  perseverance  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  of  all  those  who  have  made 
the  tissue  what  it  is.  If  the  materials  that  are  produced 
are,  as  I have  said,  not  immaculate,  they  are,  I fully 
believe,  as  good  and  as  uniform  in  quality  as  it  is  possible 
to  produce  them.  Let  photographers  try  and  try  again, 
for  it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  the 
finest  work  and  the  most  delicate  of  productions, 
which  are  permanent  to  a degree,  may  be  prepared 


from  the  materials  as  they  are  now  to  be  had  in  commerce. 
The  Autotype  Company  has  worked  hard  and  perse- 
veringly  for  many  years ; it  has  called  in  the  aid  of 
scientific  and  technical  men  of  great  experience,  and  the 
stage  of  perfection  that  has  now  been  reached  is  but  a just 
reward  for  their  enterprise.  I exhort  photographers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  engage 
in  carbon  printing,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  at  first,  it 
is  five  chances  out  of  six  that  it  is  their  own  in  experience, 
and  little  else,  that  is  at  fault,  At  the  same  time  I repeat 
that  it  is  quite  possible  faults  may  lie  in  the  materials 
themselves,  and  herein  may  chance  to  be  the  source  of 
their  troubles.  The  carbon  process  is  a difficult  method 
of  printing  at  best,  and  carbon  materials  are  also  difficult 
of  preparation.  We  are  rapidly  improving  both  in  the 
one  and  the  other,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion in  either  respect.  Carbon  pictures  are  now  produced 
quite  as  charming  in  every  particular  as  silver  prints,  and 
every  day,  too,  in  large  quantities.  But  it  were  idle  to 
deny  that  it  is  not  a process  requiring  particular  care  and 
skill  in  all  its  details,  if  pictures  of  uniform  excellence  are 
to  be  obtained  with  it. 


RABID  EXPOSURES. 


The  Archie  publishes  a communication  from  Mr.  Conrad 
Petersen,  now  resident  at  Fayeth  County,  Texas,  in 
reference  to  rapid  exposures. 

A silver  bath  to  seusitize  plates,  requiring  but  a third 
the  usual  exposure,  may  be  prepared,  says  Mr.  Petersen, 
as  under : 


Nitrate  of  silver  ... 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Nitrate  of  baryta  ... 
Pure  distilled  water 


...  8 ounces 

...  40  grains 
...  288  „ 

...  96  ounces 


The  bath  is  filtered,  and  a little  nitric  acid  is  added  to 
make  it  work  clear. 

The  collodion  employed  is  made  from  I “ Anthony’s 
snowy  cotton  ” washed  in  water  containing  a few  drops  of 
ammonia  ; it  is  rinsed  afterwards  in  pure  water,  pressed 
in  a cloth,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  so  that  no  trace 
of  ammonia  remains  behind.  To  each  ounce  of  ether  and 
alcohol  mixture  I take  five  grains  of  this  pyroxiline. 

The  iodising  solution  for  an  ounce  of  normal  collodion  is 
prepared  of : 


Iodide  of  ammonium 

3 grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium 

n „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium 

2 

Bromide  of  potassium 

H „ 

These  salts  are  rubbed  down  in 

a dry  mortar  and  dissolved 

in  alcohol.  The  developer  is 

composed  of  : 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  ammonium  34  ounces 

White  sugar 

...  ...  420  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ... 

H „ 

Rain  water 

10  ounces 

Before  use  there  is  mixed  with  every  three  ounces  of  this 
developer  twelve  ounces  of  rain  water  and  one  ounce 
glacial  acetic  acid. 


-o- 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  WELLESLEY  TURNER. 

This  subject  cannot  but  be  of  great  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  although  so  much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  the  subject  that,  to  the  few,  if  any,  who  take  no 
interest  in  a matter  so  important,  the  very  title  of  my 
article  would  be  voted  a bore,  still  there  seems  to  be  a 
want  of  knowledge  among  many  photographers  of  the 
progress  carbon  printing  has  been  making,  and  more  par- 
ticularly why  it  has  not  advanced  in  greater  strides.  The 
constant  mention  of  this  subject  in  the  journals,  and  the 
anxiety  for  information  shown  by  the  profession,  proved 
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beyond  doubt  that  the  craving  for  a permanent  process  of 
printing  is  still  as  great  as  ever  ; and  yet  the  general  tone 
of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Photographic 
Society,  held  specially  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
seemed  in  my  opinion  to  lack  that  character  that  shr  uld 
mark  a really  commercial  process.  If,  then,  this  method  of 
photographic  printing  is  so  perfect  as  we  are  so  often  told, 
and  the  interest  in  it  so  great,  how  is  it  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  used?  This  question  must  necessarily 
suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  photographer  who  has  nnt 
yet  commenced  working  it,  and  consequently  throw  some 
doubt  on  its  genuineness.  We  all  know  that  to  make 
anything  popular  requires  two  classes  of  workers.  The 
first  must  be  energetic  and  scientific  men,  to  clear  aud 
pave  the  way  to  the  desired  end;  and  when  this  object  is 
attaiued,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  second  class  will  follow 
and  share  the  advantages  gained  by  the  first,  it  being 
their  share  of  the  labour  to  make  the  process  more  popular 
and  general.  Of  the  former  class  I consider  we  have  had 
our  full  share  giving  their  time  and  skill,  as  well  as 
expending  vast  sums  on  carbon  printing  ; but  to  bring  it 
before  the  public,  it  is  the  second  class  of  men  that  is 
required.  Why  this  is  so,  then,  is  the  object  of  my  present 
article,  and  I consider  I have  studied  the  process  under 
circumstances  that  give  me  special  experience  to  speak  on 
this  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

Many,  I feel  fully  aware,  will  say  that  the  progress  has 
been  great  in  carbon  printing,  and  that  all  good  things, 
before  they  take  a strong  hold  on  the  public,  require  a 
long  time  to  properly  mature.  In  answer  to  this  I feel 
justified  in  saying,  that  seeing  the  lack  of  information  on 
this  subject  disclosed  to  any  casual  reader  of  the  journals, 
carbon  printing  has  not  made  anything  like  the  pro- 
gress it  should  have  done ; and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it 
has  had  a very  long  probation,  and  been  brought  before 
the  profession  more  often  and  with  much  greater  induce- 
ments than  any  other  process  in  photography.  For  years 
we  have  had  it  placed  most  temptingly  before  us,  aud  yet 
how  few  have  adopted  it  as  a commercial  thing!  Many, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  say  that  there  must  be  some  insur- 
mountable difficulty  in  the  process  that  renders  it 
thoroughly  uncommercial.  To  these  I can  give  a plaiu 
unvarnished  negative  ; 1 have  been  working  the  carbon 
process  four  or  five  years,  at  first  principally  in  large 
work,  but  latterly  for  carte  and  cabinet  work,  and  as  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  carbon 
for  large  work,  I will  now  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
latter  branch.  For  over  twelve  months  I have  paid 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  enamelled  prints  often 
called  chromotypes,  aud  during  that  time,  winter  and 
summer,  I can  honestly  say  that  I have  met  with  no 
absolute  difficulty  that  any  skilled  printer  might  not  easily 
overcome. 

I will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  process  is  cheaper 
and  easier  than  silver  printing,  as  I feel  sure  that  no  one 
who  has  practised  it  can,  without  prejudice,  affirm ; in  fact, 
I believe  that  to  exaggerated  statements  of  this  class  we 
owe  much  of  the  failure  we  have  heard  of,  and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  carbon  printing  has  such  a strong  anta- 
gonist as  silver  printing  to  fight  against,  is  what  will  best 
answer  the  question,  Why  has  not  carbon  printing 
made  greater  strides?  Those  writers  who  so  triumphantly 
proclaimed  the  great  advent  of  carbon  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  silver  did  not  reckon  the  power  of  the  foe  they  so 
assuredly  prophesied  the  overthrow  of,  for  had  they  a 
moment  considered  the  qualities  of  the  two  processes  side 
by  side,  as  I purpose  doing,  they  would  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  silver  printing  has  too  many  advantages  in 
the  balance  for  carbon  printing,  even  with  the  weighty 
advantage  of  permanence,  to  turn  the  scale  in  its  favour. 
This  is  the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  carbon,  viz.,  that 
silver  printing  so  nearly  fulfils  all  the  qualities  required  by 
the  photographer,  even  with  permanence,  to  a great  degree, 
if  carefully  worked  ; and  from  this  fact  I maintain  that  it 


is  not  any  physical  defect  in  the  process  that  has  retarded 
the  progress  of  an  otherwise  invaluable  method  of  printing. 

Let  us  now,  without  prejudice,  consider  the  two  parties 
face  to  face,  an  1 see  which  presents  the  most  favourable 
aspect  by  the  comparison  to  the  generality  of  the  pho- 
tographic profession. 

Taking  a perfect  silver  print  on  ordinary  albumenized 
paper,  and  an  equally  good  enamelled  carbon,  I think  the 
weight  of  qualities,  as  far  as  artistic  appearance  goes, 
would  be  equally  divided ; some,  I am  aware,  prefer  the 
splendid  surface,  of  the  carbon,  whilst  others  would  con- 
sider the  plain  albumenised  print  more  artistic.  But  as 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  so  various,  I think  we  might 
give  equal  palm  to  each  ; both  carbon  and  silver  bring  out 
the  delicate  detail  of  the  negative  to  a wonderful  perfec- 
tion, although  in  the  case  of  some  class  of  negatives  I 
would  give  preference  to  the  former  process ; and  I am  of 
opinion,  also,  that  the  enamelling  of  the  carbou  print 
brings  up  the  deep  shidows  with  more  brilliancy  ; but  we 
must  remember  that  silver  prints  can  also  be  enamelled, 
although  so  seldom  done,  and,  therefore,  any  qualities 
brought  up  in  the  carbon  by  this  means  should  not  be 
allowed  much  weight.  So  far,  then,  as  mere  appearances 
go,  we  must  leave  to  individual  judgment  and  public 
taste. 

We  next  come  to  the  physical  qualities  of  both  processes, 
and  in  this  respect  I think  we  can  safely  give  the  verdict 
in  favour  of  carbon.  It  is  undoubtedly  permanent  if  fugi- 
tive colours  are  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  tissue, 
whilst  we  all  know  that  the  longest  life  we  can  guarantee 
to  the  most  carefully- worked  silver  print  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  is  the  most  important, 
and,  1 may  say,  only  point  entirely  in  favour  of  carbon, 
and  the  one  that  will  ultimately  turn  the  balauce  , if  any- 
thing will.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  branch  of 
the  question,  I think  it  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

We  now  come  to  the  pleas  mo3t  in  favour  of  silver,  viz., 
ease  and  cheapness  of  production.  Without  going  into 
actual  figures,  I can  say,  from  a considerable  experience 
on  both  sides,  that  silver  printing  is  much  cheaper,  reckon- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  production,  by  a long  way,  aud 
requires  less  labour  of  a skilled  character  to  produce. 
As  far  as  certainty  of  results  go,  this  at  present  is  in 
favour,  also,  of  silver  ; but  this  is  caused  principally  by  a 
want  of  more  experienced  priuters  in  the  new  process,  as 
many  workers  have  affirmed.  I have  no  doubt  that 
when  carbou  printing  is  more  generally  worked,  it  will 
produce  an  equal  quantity  cf  good  results,  at,  of  course, 
greater  outlay  in  materials  aud  labour ; but  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  charging  a higher  price  for  the  pro- 
duction, in  which  direction  at  present  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  photography.  We  can  now  see  how  it  is  that  the 
older  process  still  retains  its  place  in  the  studios  of  most 
photographers.  How  tempting  it  is,  when  a young  be- 
ginner in  carbon  finds  things  working  wrong,  wasting 
both  time  and  materials,  as  well  as  temper,  over  one  pro- 
cess, whilst  another  method  is  within  call  that  he  has  been 
using  for  years,  aud  with  which  he  is  so  well  acquainted, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  it  pays  better,  and  pleases 
his  patrons  for  the  time,  at  least,  as  well ! Why,  then,  he 
argues,  should  he  trouble  himself  ? and  so  he  either  puts 
it  aside  till  a more  fitting  time,  which  may  be  long  in 
coming,  or  discards  the  process  entirely,  and  begins,  like 
the  fox  and  the  grapes,  to  persuade  himself  that  silver 
printing  is  quite  permanent  enough.  This,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  rather  a blue  look-out  for  the  new  comer. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  carbon  printing?  Are  we  to  discard 
it  entirely  for  small  work,  or  to  practise  it  at  a loss? 
Certainly  not,  I would  say ; it  is  too  good  and  practicable 
for  the  first  fate,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of 
working  it  on  the  second  condition  ; besides  this,  it  is  a 
thing  both  photographers  and  the  public  require. 

We  have  long  been  striving  after  a process  with  beauty 
and  permanence  combined,  and  here  it  is,  though  still,  for 
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the  reasons  I have  stated,  not  received  with  the  welcome 
it  deserves.  What  is  required,  then,  is  that  the  profession 
should  properly  understand  how  carbon  stands,  or,  if  1 
may  use  the  expression,  its  social  position  in  the  society 
of  processes.  This  has  been  my  object  in  the  present 
article  more  than  technical  information,  which  any  photo- 
grapher may  easily  obtain  either  by  visiting  the  Autotype 
Company,  or  by  obtaining  its  Manual,  and  for  himself 
practising  the  process  first  on  a small  scale  till  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  its  difficulties,  and  afterwards  com- 
mercially. If  every  photographer  would  do  this — and  it 
would  cost  but  little  to  begin  with — we  should  see  caibon 
rints  iu  every  studio,  and  consequently  the  public  would 
ecome  acquainted  with  the  process,  and  better  able  to 
understand  its  qualities  ; it  would  be  more  prominently 
brought  before  their  attention,  and  chromotypes  or  car- 
bons would  become  as  much  a household  word  and  neces- 
sity as  cartes  .and  cabinets  are  now.  As  it  is  at  present, 
the  public  only  see  a few  here  and  there  distributed  over 
the  country,  and  look  upon  them  as  of  no  importance.  1 
have  myself  heard  many  of  our  patrons  remark,  when 
they  are  introduced  to  their  notice,  something  to 
this  effect:  “Oh,  yes;  they  are  those  glazed  things 
they  are  so  fond  of  on  the  Continent!”  and  they 
evidently  imagine  that  they  are  only  the  ordinary 
style  of  things  enamelled  or  varnished  up.  Of  course  you 
remind  them  of  their  permanence,  but  this,  iu  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  they  have  been  told  a dozen  times  before  of 
other  processes  which  they  have  gazed  on,  till  they 
gradually  lose  their  bloom,  aud  consequently  they  only 
place  such  remarks  in  the  same  category  that  they  would 
if  auy  tradesman  told  them  that  his  particular  wares  were 
so  much  better  than  those  kept  by  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  They  therefore  often  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  boasted 
permanence,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  on  the  spot.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  photographer  had  permanent  photo- 
graphs in  his  studio,  the  public  would  see  that  the  pro- 
fession had  more  confidence  in  the  process,  and  think  that 
the  thing  was  therefore  more  genuine  ; and  this  is  what  we 
really  require  to  make  the  process  the  thorough  success  it 
deserves. 

After  advocating  the  more  general  use  of  carban  it 
would  only  be  right  for  me  to  offer  to  give  any  assistance 
1 can  iu  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  process,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  at  a future  time. 

(7o  be  continued.) 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUGHTON. 

Doubtless  many  besides  myself  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  discussioii  upon  carbon  printing,  for  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  although  there  has  been  a deal  of 
talk,  there  has  been  little  or  no  practical  information  upon 
the  subject. 

The  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  both  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
eminently  satisfactory  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  re- 
turned to  carbon  printing  after  deserting  it,  but  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory  not  to  know  the  cause  of  such  desertion.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Hughes’  temporary  return 
to  silver  printing  has  only  teuded  to  disgust  him  with  it, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  interesting  and  instructive 
to  have  heard  what  were  the  troubles  which  forced  him 
to  such  temporary  return  to  silver  printing.  It  could 
have  been  no  slight  trouble  which  would  cause 
such  an  indefatiguable  worker  as  Mr.  Hughes  to  give 
up  carbon  even  for  a short  time,  after  telling  the  photo- 
graphic world  that  he  had  banished  silver  printing  alto- 
gether from  his  studio,  and  which  sent  him  to  the  four 
corners  of  Great  Britain  in  search  of  information  upon 
the  subject ; and  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  worth  a 
great  deal  to  have  known  the  evil,  and  its  remedy.  But  of 
course  Mr.  Hughes  has  a perfect  right  to  keep  the  know- 


ledge acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time  and  trouble, 
and  he  must  have  regarded  the  discussion  meeting  some- 
what in  the  light  of  a trap  to  catch  information.  Mr.  Fry, 
who  opened  the  discussion,  left  the  subject  much  in  the 
same  position  as  when  he  took  it  up,  and  for  practical 
information  you  may  almost  say  the  same  for  all  the 
speakers  except  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  gave  a most  valuable 
explanation  of  that  bugbear  of  carbon  printers — reticula- 
tion : this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  the  discus- 
sion from  utter  failure  as  far  as  practical  details  are 
concerned.  Nor  has  the  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the 
News  fared  much  better.  We  have  had  an  experimentalist 
asking  for  information,  and  getting  a setting  down  by  a 
successful  worker.  Now  although,  to  a certain  extent,  a 
successful  worker  also,  and,  like  him,  a liceucce  of  the  Auto- 
type Company,  I have,  like  “ Experimentalist,”  been 
looking  for  some  of  the  great  successful  workers— those 
who  have  been  so  successful  as  to  be  able  to  banish  silver 
printing  altogether — to  give  us  their  experience,  that  we 
might  all  know  the  secret  of  their  great  success ; but,  alas ! 
the  time  for  free  interchange  of  thought  and  experience 
is  over ; every  one  holds  fast  what  he  gets,  and  “ Experi- 
mentalist ” has  to  ask  in  vain ; so  for  want  of  a better,  and 
in  the  hope  that  my  experience  and  difficulties  may  tempt 
others  better  qualified  to  speak,  I will  just  step  into  the 
gap,  premising  that  on  and  off  1 have  worked  carbon  for 
the  last  seven  years  for  large  work,  and  as  a basis  for 
colouring,  &c.,  but  only  of  late  have  I tried  it  for  small 
work,  such  as  carte  or  cabinet  portraits,  and  although 
successful  to  a certain  extent  as  an  experimentalist,  I 
cannot  boast  of  being  so  successful  as  to  be  able  to  banish 
silver  printing,  or  even  to  put  it  in  the  least  aside  for  the 
usual  carte  or  cabinet  work.  But,  as  I believe  the  days  of 
silver  printing  are  numbered,  and  that  it  is  sound  policy 
to  keep  p ice  with  the  times,  I think  it  is  well  to  be  ready 
for  the  change  when  it  does  come.  There  is  always  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  carbon  prints  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  their  production  iu  respect  to  their  permanency. 

“A  Successful  Worker”  says  that  “Experimentalist,” 
and  all  like  him,  should  go  to  the  Company  and  pay  their 
fees  like  men,  and  get  proper  instruction.  Just  so  say  1 ; 
for  there  is  nothing  like  seeing  a thing  done,  for  far  more 
can  be  learned  by  one  hour’s  personal  instruction  than  by 
twenty  houis’  reading.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  a clever 
manipulator  go  through  all  the  various  processes,  with 
materials  in  proper  condition,  and  every  appliance  in  per- 
fect order ; and  quite  another  to  come  home  aud  try  to 
do  the  same  thing  off  baud.  You  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  your  materials,  you  omit  some  little  detail  to  which 
you  attached  no  importance,  and  theu  in  step  the  troubles, 
aud  hints  from  successful  workers  are  desired.  I have 
found  the  Autotype  Company  always  ready  aud  willing  to 
answer  enquiries  as  to  difficulties,  &c. ; but  in  the  hope  of 
assisting  some  beginner,  and  of  inducing  some  successful 
worker  to  follow,  I will  give  my  experience  without  further 
preface. 

Well  do  I remember  my  first  trouble  with  the  tissue.  I 
was  using  the  double  transfer  process,  developing  upon 
grained  zinc  plates.  This  one  simple  thing  caused  me 
great  trouble  and  auxiety.  We  were  just  giving  up  silver 
for  carbon  as  a basis  for  coloured  and  finished  work,  aud 
several  evenings  before  leaving  the  studio  1 had  hung  up 
to  dry  some  six  or  eight  sheets  of  various  sizes  for  use  in 
the  morning ; but  time  after  time  they  were  found  perfectly 
useless,  being  quite  insoluble  in  the  hottest  water.  After 
this  had  happened  four  or  five  times,  I took  some  of  the 
much-abused  tissue  home  with  me,  aud  sensitized  and  dried 
it  at  home,  briuging  it  to  the  studio  with  me  iu  the  morn- 
ing. This  worked  all  right,  so  I made  strict  enquiries 
among  the  boys,  aud  found  that  the  first  thiug  in  the  morn- 
ing the  printer’s  assistant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wash  out 
the  dish  and  put  the  silver  to  filter,  did  this  with  the  dar& 
room  window  open,  and  as  my  pieces  of  carbon  were  hang- 
ing just  in  front  of  it  there  was  a sufficient  explanation  of 
its  insolubility.  My  next  trouble  arose  out  of  this  incident. 
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I cautioned  the  lad  not  to  have  the  window  open,  and 
explained  to  him  that  the  pieces  of  patent  leather  were 
m >re  sensitive  to  light  than  sensitized  albumenizcd  paper. 
Tne  next  morning,  when  I went  to  take  down  my  carbon, 
I found  my  paper  hanging,  but  the  carbon  was  upon  the 
flo  ir.  The  lad,  thinking  to  get  the  stuff  out  of  the  way, 
hal  lighted  the  stove  as  soon  as  I had  gone,  and  got  up 
such  a heat  that  the  tissue  slipped  off  the  paper.  These 
troubles  you  will  say  were  simple  enough,  but  they  arose 
from  the  same  cause  as  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us  his  troubles 
came  from,  viz.,  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  materials. 

Coming  to  later  times  I can  see  (in  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Sawyer)  that  most  of  my  troubles 
have  had  for  their  cause  the  hurried  drying  of  the  tissue, 
and  in  contrast  to  most  carbon  workers  I have  been  more 
troubled  in  the  cold  weather  than  in  the  hot,  and  this  is 
easily  explained.  In  the  summer  I have  allowed  the 
tissue  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  success  followed ; in  the 
col  l weather  heat  was  used,  and  I overdid  it,  and  dried 
too  quickly,  causingreticulation  and  granulation.  Another 
cause  of  reticulation  will  be  found,  I think,  in  too  short  au 
immersion  in  the  cold  water  before  putting  down  upon  the 
support.  This  will  not  show  if  the  tissue  is  developed 
upon  paper  direct  by  the  single  transfer  process,  or  upou 
the  temporary  support;  but  it  will  at  once  upon  the  collo- 
dion. It  can  be  explained,  I think,  in  this  way : by  putting 
the  tissue  upon  a rigid  surface  before  it  has  expanded  as 
much  as  it  will,  the  reticulation  is  caused  by  its  expansion 
after  being  attached  to  its  rigid  support ; but  for  the  sake 
of  young  experimentalists  I will  go  over  each  detail  of  the 
manipulations  separately,  knowing  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  will  be  sufficient  excuse  if  l repeat  what  has 
been  written  before. 

(To  be  Continued .) 


THE  AMERICAN  COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITION  OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHS  PRODUCED  BY 

THE  CARBON  AND  LAMBERTYPE  PROCESSES. 
The  above  competitive  exhibition,  of  which  comparatively 
short  notice  had  been  given,  took  place  on  the  11th  of 
January. 

There  were  fifty  exhibitors  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  some  pictures  made  by 
European  artists  were  also  shown.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley 
had  sent  some  from  England,  but  although  they  had  arrived 
in  this  port,  they  could  not  be  got  through  the  Custom 
House  in  time  to  be  placed  on  exhibition.  M.  Liebert,  of 
Paris,  had  proposed  to  send  his  Centennial  display,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  high  charge  for  U.S.  duties  they  were 
returned  to  France.  The  whole  number  of  productions  by 
the  various  processes  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  there  were  none  that 
were  not  equally  as  good  as  silver  prints  could 
have  been  made  by  the  same  persons,  while  the  larger 
quantity  were  far  superior,  in  our  opinion,  to  auy  that 
could  be  made  by  silver  from  the  same  negatives. 

We  were  quite  pleased,  if  not  surprised,  by  the  large 
number  of  exhibitors  and  the  prevailing  excellence  of  the 
work.  Besides  the  exhibits  for  which  med&ls  have  been 
awarded — and  several  arrived  too  late  for  competition  — 
were  some  very  excellent  productions  by  the  Lambertype 
processes  from  Messrs.  Dimmers,  of  New  ¥ork  ; Wykes, 
Quincy,  III.  ; Wallin,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; Milnes,  Hamilton, 
Can.;  Vail,  Geneva,  N.Y. ; Poole,  St.  Catherine's,  Can.; 
Saunders,  Alfred  Center,  N.Y.;  Allen,  Pottsville,  Pa.; 
Potter,  Warren,  O. ; Klauber,  Louisville,  Ky.  ; Brooks, 
Dundee,  Can. ; Smith.  St.  Alban’s,  Vt. ; Roth,  New  Orleans, 
La.  ; Higgins,  Bath,  Me. ; Sherman,  Elgin,  111. ; Ross, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. ; Holton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  aud  others. 

The  gentlemen  who  kindly  acted  as  judges,  and  who  are 
all  proficients  in  photography,  have  unanimously  testified 
to  the  practical  excellence  of  the  modes  of  working. — 
Anthony’s  Bulletin. 


< armpontoncf 

NOTES  ON  CARBON. 

Sir, — Mr.  Jo.  Vestris’  letter  under  the  above  heading  is 
quite  to  the  point,  and  he  says  exactly  what  I should  always 
have  refrained  from  expressing,  not  wishing  to  incur  un- 
charitable rebukes  which  might  have  been  to  the  effect  that 
interested  motives  prompted  me  in  making  the  suggestions, 
because  I happen  to  have  secured  exclusive  rights  lor  several 
other  towns  besides  my  own,  and  wished  to  dispose  of  the 
licenses.  • 1 would  notoccupy  your  space  even  now,  wereitnot 
that  I am  in  a position  to  answer  the  question  “ How  are 
we  to  help  the  photographers  of  Edinburgh?”  They 
require  no  help  at  all  in  the  matter;  if  they  wish  to  help 
themselves,  they  have  only  to  call  upou  Mr.  Ayton,  who  is 
quite  willing  to  dispose  of  sub-licenses  to  them  at  the 
ordinary  price.  This  being  correct  information  received 
from  Mr.  Aytou  himself,  I think  it  will  show  that  the 
want  or  absenciof  improvement  in  that  direction  is  not  due 
to  the  selfishness  of  any  member  of  the  profession  who  has 
been  enterprising  enough  to  lead  the  way. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  that  no  misconception  should 
exist  on  this  point,  I may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  I am  placed  in  the  same  position.  I have  never  refused 
to  treat  with  other  members  of  the  profession  on  what  it 
is  agreed  to  consider  “ equitable  terms  ” ; but  I must  say 
that  very  little  desire  has  be  n shown  to  adopt  the  processes 
of  Mons.  Lambert,  even  after  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  they  are  workable,  and  can  be  made  to  produce 
superior  results.  To  what  cause  or  influence  this  may  be 
attributed  I care  not  to  enquire.  Suffice  it  to  state  that 
many  problems  had  to  b • solved  by  the  licencees  after  they 
were  left  to  themselves,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in 
the  face  of  many  drawbacks  complete  success  has  been 
achieved  in  mauy  quarters. 

One  word  more,  and  “ I expire,”  as  our  trans-Atlantic 
frieuds  say  in  their  “ real  live  journals."  From  the  first  a 
sort  of  tacit  fraternal  understanding  has  existed  among  the 
chromotypers,  ami  the  more  successful  ones  have  never  refused 
information  and  assistance  of  every  kind  to  those  who 
applied  fot  any.  it  has  often  been  given  at  considerable 
personal  trouble,  and  received  very  few  thanks  ; but  that 
need  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  lived  long  enough  in 
this  world. — Truly  yours,  C.  Ferranti. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  CARBON  DIS- 
CUSSION- PICKING  UP"  THE  PROCESS. 

Sir, — The  so-called  carbon  discussion  seemed  to  be  *•  much 
cry  and  little  wool.”  All  that  took  part  in  it  sang  a piGan  of 
praise  to  its  glory;  but  for  real  practical  hints  there  were 
none.  True,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  hinted atdifficulties — greatom-g — 
but  did  not  explain  wbat  they  were,  or  how  he  overcame 
them.  This  is  not  like  the  Mr.  Hughes  of  old,  who  rau  a 
difficulty  to  earth,  and  then  told  ug  all  about  it.  Now,  1 
have  “ picked  up  ” the  carbon  process,  and  am  desirous  of 
issuing  all  my  work  by  it;  but  I do  Dot  feel  justified  in 
advertising  todo  so  with  the  possibility  of,  perhaps,  bye-and> 
bye  being  brought  to  a dead  lock.  Mr.  Hughes  and  others 
may  say — and,  in  fact,  do  practically  sav — “ Wo  paid  for  our 
learning:  you  do  the  same."  I venture  to  hint,  with  all  due 
deference  to  those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
photographers  of  old,  nor  in  the  spirit  that  has  made 
photography  what  it  is ; and  it  must  have  a tendency  to 
retard  progress  in  what  all  of  them  are  professing  to  desire, 
namely,  permanent  photography. 

Now,  as  to  “ picking  up”  the  carbon  process,  we  all  know 
that  the  Lambertype  is  a patented  process,  and  we  must  pay 
a fee  for  its  use,  and  I think  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  it  is  quite  a justifiable  patent,  and  a reasonable  fee  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Autotype  Company  are  urging 
photographers  to  print  in  carbon,  and  the  ordinary  double 
and  single  transfer  is  quite  free  to  all  that  choose  to  use  it. 
I advise  intending  Lambertype  licencees  to  learn  and 
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perfect  themselves  in  the  ordinary  process  before  going  in 
for  the  other. 

If  those  anxious  to  learn  will  purchase  the  last  edition  ol 
the  “ Autotype  Manual,”  and  carefully  follow  instructions, 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  carbon  prints  by  the  ordinary 
double  transfer  quite  equal  to  silver.  It  is  recommended 
to  finish  by  polishing  with  the  waxing  compound.  I use 
plain  collodion  after  the  prints  are  spotted,  rolled,  &c.,  and, 
when  dry,  roll  again.  There  are  no  special  dishes  required 
unless  you  like,  and  the  Autotype  Company  supply  them  if 
wanted.  Neither  are  special  printing  frames  required  (see 
a hint  by  Mr.  G.  Croughton  in  Year-Book,  pige  89,  on 
that  subject)  ; but  do  not  use  albumenized  paper  for  trans- 
fer— it  will  fade.  The  Company  will  supply  the  tissue  in 
small  or  large  quantities  ready  scnsitiz  d.  Photo-purple  is 
good.  Auto-brown  I prefer  for  small  work.  You  can 
also  get  very  good  transparencies  for  enlarging  by  using 
the  engraving-black  ; coating  a plate  with  collodion, 
washing  it,  and,  while  still  wet,  developing  your  picture  on 
it.  If  not  deep  enough,  dye  it  with  .Judson’s  dyes.  Crim- 
son-lake I find  answer,  giving  a nice  bloom  to  the  trans- 
parency. By  getting  the  tissue  ready  sensitive  you  escape 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles.  l)o  not  buy  too  much  at  once, 
as  after  a time  it  becomes  insoluble.  Do  not  bo  in  a hurry, 
and  do  not  suppose  you  are  going  to  succeed  to  perfection 
the  first  time  of  trying  because  you  “ know  all  about  photo- 
graphy, you  know.”  Go  about  it  in  a proper  way,  and  you 
will  like  it.  It  is  a charming  process,  and  quite  a change 
from  hum-drum  silver.  Trusting  these  few  hints  will  be 
useful,  and  that  all  anxious  to  learn  will  try  carbon,  and 
give  us  some  of  their  experience  in  return,  I am  yours,  &c., 
One  that  has  Picked  it  up. 

4 

FADED  LICHTDRUCK  PRINTS. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  was  directed  at  a very  early 
stage  of  my  work  to  the  fadiug  of  prints  produced  in  the 
press.  It  was  my  custom  to  use  the  best  colours,  such  as 
are  employed  in  fine  litho  work,  but  to  my  horror  I found 
that  an  exposure  to  sunlight  of  even  a few  hours  was  suffi- 
cient to  perceptibly  change  the  colour  of  the  print,  whilst 
a few  days’  exposure  to  ordinary  daylight  was  sufficient  to 
eliminate  almost  every  trace  of  colour,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  black  unchanged. 

After  much  trouble,  and  a good  deal  of  hard  work,  I at 
last  succeeded  in  preparing  pigments  which  would  work 
kindly  on  the  press,  give  all  the  transparency  that  the  lakes 
afford,  and  be  of  an  absolutely  permanent  character. 

Still  it  is  just  the  same  with  this  as  with  the  pigmented 
gelatine,  a picture  in  either  of  them  cannot  be  permanent 
if  fugitive  pigments  enter  into  the  composition. 

May  I beg  you  to  accept  a few  prints  ? They  are  part  of 
a series  of  800  plates  for  a great  work  Ties  7 ravaux  publics 
da  France,  now  being  published  by  M.  Rothschild  by 
authority  of  one  of  the  Ministers  of  State  ; and  it  says 
something  for  the  progress  of  the  art  in  England,  that 
we  should  have  been  able  to  compete  successfully  for  the 
production  of  this  work,  against  the  many  able  workers 
on  the  Continent. 

The  proofs  are  from  reproduced  negatives,  are  on  toned 
thin  paper,  and  are  sent  in  this  state  to  be  mounted  with 
handsome  border  and  title  in  Paris. — Believe  me  yours 
very  truly,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 

Ealing  Bene,  Feb.  1th. 

[The  prints  enclosed  are  excellent,  and  practically 
indistinguishable  from  good  silver  prints  on  albumenized 
paper. — Ed.] 


Uromiuugs  of  ^orittua. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  ihe  South  London  Photographic  Society 
was  held  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Rooms,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 


After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
Messrs.  A.  Harman  and  Bolas  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  William  Brooks  then  read  a paper  “ On  Transparencies 
by  the  Emulsion  Process  ” (see  page  61),  and  submitted  a number 
of  pictures  for  exhibition. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Brooks  for  his  paper,  con- 
trasted his  generosity  in  publishing  so  freely  the  details  of  his 
process  with  the  reticence  of  others  who  had  experimented  with 

emulsions. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  could  scarcely  agree  with  the  Chairman ; for, 
in  his  estimation,  experimentalists  in  the  collodion  emulsion 
process  had  very  freely  given  to  the  world  the  results  of  their 
investigations.  He  considered  that  the  decline  of  stereoscopic 
photography  was  more  owing  to  the  watt  of  a convenient  form  ot 
stereoscope  than,  as  attributed  by  Mr.  Brooks,  to  deficiencies  in 
stereoscopic  slides. 

M.  Leon  Warnerke  found  that  a variety  of  tones  in  an 
emulsion  picture  could  be  produced  by  giving  it  a long  or  short 
exposure.  A loug  exposure  usually  gave  warm  tones. 

Mr.  Spencer  slid  that  in  point  of  expedition  in  producing  a 
transparency  for  use  in  enlarging  the  emulsion  process  certainly 
possessed  advantages  over  the  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Taylor  having  observed  that  by  giving  an  edging  of  tallow 
to  an  emulsion  plate  the  necessity  for  a substratum  of  albumen  was 
done  away  with, 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  that  this  application  of  tallow  to  the 
margin  of  the  surface  proved  highly  beneficial,  and  he  could 
strongly  recommend  it. 

Mr.  N esbitt  exhibited  a number  of  transparencies  taken  by 
collodion  emulsion  prepared  by  himself.  He  observed  that  the 
process  was  a very  fascinating  one.  In  making  emulsion  he  pre- 
ferred a slight  excess  of  bromide. 

Mr.  Henry  had  been  very  successful  with  emulsion  work,  and 
trusted  that  the  numerous  fine  specimens  that  had  been 
exhibited  that  evening  would  prove  an  incentive  to  others  to  try 
the  process. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  difficult 
question  of  obtaining  a pleasing  tone  had  been  so  successfully 
met  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  York  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  obtain  such  a good 
tone  by  means  of  camera  printing  as  by  superposition,  nor  did  he 
see  that  any  advantage  was  to  be  gained,  in  respect  of  rapidity, 
by  adopting  the  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

A conversational  discussion  here  ensured  od  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  tone  of  the  transparency  by  the  duration  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  exposure  in  the  camera,  in"  which  Mr.  Foxlee,  Mr. 
Beasley,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  Brooks  having  replied,  a number  of  transparencies  were 
exhibited  by  the  magic  lantern,  after  which  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  their  monthly  meeting  at  the 
Offices,  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  1st. 

After  the  dispatch  of  the  ordinary  routine  business,  Mr.  E 
Lavender  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Association. 

The  Sub-Committee  then  presented  a petition  for  assistance 
which  they  had  thoroughly  investigated,  recommending  it  as  a 
most  needy  case.  Upon  motion,  the  sum  of  £5  was  voted  to 
relieve  immediate  distress,  and  steps  taken  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  applicant. 

Some  of  the  members  then  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  making 
better  known  the  advantages  of  the  Association  to  its  members 
(members’  applications  for  assistance  only  being  entertained) ; the 
subscriptions  being  fixed  at  such  a rate  that  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  ot  photography  are  enabled  to  support  it. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
Thursday,  March  1st,  at  8 p.m. 


&alk  in  tfr*  jJtn&io. 

Skavhy’s  BACKgROUNDs. — Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Manchester 
Street,  Liverpool,  writes  to  us  as  follows: — “In  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  February  2nd,  I see,  in  reply  to  correspondent 
“ W.  W.  W.,”  you  speak  of  Mr.  Seavey  as  a professional  back- 
ground producer,  living  ip  New  York;  and  you  refer  to  the 
need  of  good  background  artists,  generally,  in  connection  with 
photography.  Holding  this  view  myself,  and  having  a very 
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favourable  account  of  Seavey’s  work,  I sent  an  order  to  him  for 
a sample  of  half  a dozen  of  his  best  backgrounds,  and  have  just 
received  them.’’  Photographers  generally  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  enterprise  in  connection  with  American  photo- 
graphic specialities,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they 
may  obtain  the  backgrounds  in  question.  Communication 
direct  with  Mr.  Atkinson  will,  doubtless,  bring  all  the  detailed 
information  required. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  February 
13th,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
and  other  business,  including  the  election  of  officers,  will  be 
transacted;  after  which  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.,  will 
read  a paper  on  “Photography  from  a Holiday-Maker's  Point 
of  View.” 

The  Sea  Invading  Studios.— A correspondent  at  Black- 
pool says  “It  seldoms  happens  that  photographers  suffer 
from  the  inroads  of  tho  sea.  Hence,  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  have  recorded  some  of  the  doings  of  Neptune  at 
Blackpool.  On  Tuesday  last  the  place  was  visited  by  a strong 
S.W.  gale,  which  brought  a heavy  sea  over  tho  promenade, 
causing  a great  destruction  of  property.  Photographers  came 
in  for  their  share  of  damage.  At  the  extreme  north  Messrs. 
Wolstenholme’s  studio  was  slightly  injured  ; going  south,  Mr. 
Wright’s  studio  had  the  roof  blown  off,  the  lights  broken,  an  end 
blown  down — indeed,  almost  wrecked.  Mr.  Ward  comesnext, 
the  studio  floor  being  damaged,  and  about  thirty  feet  of  a nine- 
inch  wall  knocked  down.  Sir.  G.  S.  Ilaigh  follows,  the  sea 
makiug  a clean  breach  through,  breaking  in  the  shop  front,  and 
sweeeping  the  full  length  of  the  studio.  The  wooden  studio  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Wilde  was  entirely  wrecked — not  a particle  left  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Harrison’s  studio  (y9t  farther  south)  was  seriously 
injured,  the  front  broken  in,  and  tho  sea  rushing  through.  The 
loss  must  be  very  serious,  and  is  a matter  for  regret.”  A 
disaster  even  more  serious  occurred  a few  weeks  ago  at  Margate, 
as  we  learn  from  a letter  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  writer 
says  : — “ Amongst  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  throng 
the  cliffs  of  Margate  during  the  season  I doubt  if  there  is  one 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  ‘ Bijou.’  His  photographic  studio 
stands  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Cliftonville  Hotel,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  adorned  with  spirited  sketches  of  no 
ordinary  talent.  But  storms  and  tempests  have  no  regard  for 
art,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  ‘ Bijou’s  ’ studio  was 
destroyed  by  a sudden  gust  of  wind.  Certainly  the  damage 
done  in  this  case  is  very  small  compared  with  the  severe  losses 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  studio  represented  tho  only  means  ‘ Bijou  ’ possessed  of  pro- 
viding for  a wife  and  several  young  children,  and  now  this  is 
gone  he  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  help  him  to  repair 
his  loss.  May  I ask  you  to  give  publicity  to  this  case,  as  I feel 
sure  your  readers  would  gladly  send  a trifle  to  make  up  the 
small  sum  needed  (I  imagine  less  than  £100  is  required)  to  re- 
instate ‘Bijou’  in  his  studio.  From  an  advertisement  that 
has  recently  appeared,  I observe  that  donations  will  be  re- 
ceived at  tho  Margate  Bank  ; but  if  any  visitor  to  this  town 
feels  able  only  to  contribute  a sum  too  small  to  seud  to  a bank, 
it  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  if  addressed  to  me  at  Dixon's 
Library,  Margate. — I remain,  sir,  yours  truly,  D.  R.  14.” 

M.  Lambertin  America. — The  American  journals  teem  with 
correspondence  on  the  carbon  question.  The  enthusiastic 
licensees  of  M.  Lambert  arc  unmeasured  in  their  expressions 
of  praise.  Tho  Philadelphia  Photographer  is  in  antagonism 
withM.  Lambert,  and  this  has  stimulated  his  licensees  to  much 
plain  speaking.  Mr.  Theo.  Liliantbal,  of  New  Orleans,  says: — 
“ Since  I became  familiar  with  M.  Lambert’s  processes,  I have 
met  with  no  more  failures  than  by  the  silver  processes,  and 
could,  and  would  willingly,  abandon  the  last  if  my  charges  for 
carbon  work  were  not  higher.”  Many  other  letters  are  to  a 
similar  effect.  Tho  Competitive  Exhibition  passed  off 
successfully,  bringing  together  a large  mass  of  fine  carbon 
printing. 

Intense  Light  for  Taking  Photographs. — A very  bril- 
liant, perfectly  white,  and  very  actinic  light,  which  may  be 
used  for  taking  photographs,  is  produced  as  follows : — Place 
some  perfectly  dry,  powdered  nitre  in  a suitable  clay  vessel,  and 
in  a cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  the  powder  place  a piece  of 
phosphorus  and  ignite  it.  While  it  burns,  the  nitre  melts  and 
a quantity  of  oxygen  gas  is  given  off,  producing  an  intense 
light. — ticientijic  American. 


$cr  €orrnp0a&ent?. 

Constant  Reader. — The  fault  in  the  lower  part  of  your  portraits, 
l n perfect  llluinin  ition  and  imperfect  definition,  is  due  to  various 
ciuse«;  but  chiefly  to  the  imperfection  in  the  lens,  which  does 
not  c iversuffic  ently  well,  and  has  not  a sufficiently  tl  it  field.  For 
standing  card-portraits,  a lens  especially  manufactured  for  such 
work  is  desirable  to  secure  the  best  results.  If  you  use  a smaller 
stop,  an  i tako  care  th  it  the  lower  p irt  of  the  figure  is  better 
lights  1,  you  may,  however,  secure  better  results.  A lean-to  roof 
is  generally  better  for  a small  studio  than  a span  roof ; and  wo 
should  prefer  it  with  a studio  ten  feet  wide. 

J-  L.— The  spots  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  be  duo  to  metallic  particles, 
which  reduce  the  silver  at  tho  point.  They  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  particles  of  iron  in  the  paper  ; buf  they  may  proceed 
from  other  causes  ; such,  for  instance,  as  particles  of  metallic  dust 
coining  in  contact  with  the  paper.  Such  dust  may  arise  from 
various  causes  ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  grinding  of  the  hinges 
of  the  back-board  of  the  printing  frame,  or  of  a box  where  the 
paper  is  kept.  If  the  fault  is  not  in  the  paper,  extreme  cleanli- 
ness and  e ire  in  the  room  where  the  paper  is  kept,  or  silvered,  or 
dried,  will  best  aid  you. 

Smoker. — The  best  stove  which  we  know  for  tho  studio  or 
operating  room  is  George’s  Gis  Calorigen,  which  gives  warmth 
and  fresh  air  without  risk  of  any  injurious  products  escaping  into 
the  room. 

A.  Wellesley  Turner. — Many  thanks.  The  cabinet  prints  are 
very  fine  indeed. 

Iyro. — The  front  lens  of  a portrait  combination  may  generally  be 
used  as  a single  landscape  lens  ; bat  such  a lens  is  not  suitable  for 
the  back  lens  of  the  combination.  Hut  you  may  combine  two 
single  lenses,  placing  each  with  its  convex  surface  outwards,  and 
a stop  between ; the  amount  of  separation  being  determined  by 
experiment.  You  can  scarcely  hope,  however,  for  a very  good 
result,  as  the  combining  of  lenses  of  suitable  form  and  focus,  to 
produce  the  best  results,  requires  all  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
optician.  The  position  of  the  stop  is  fixed  by  the  respective  focus 
of  each  lens.  If  the  lenses  were  of  equal  foci,  tho  stop  should  be 
placed  exactly  midway  between  the  two.  If  one  of  the  lenses 
have  a focus  of  twelve  inches,  and  the  other  of  eight  inches,  the 
stop  should  be  placed  two-thirds  of  tho  distance  from  the  first, 
and,  of  course,  one-third  from  the  second.  If  the  best  results  in 
combining  lenses  could  be  defined  by  a simple  formula,  the  duty 
of  tho  optician,  and  success  in  its  application,  would  be  more 
simple  and  common  than  it  is. 

Hassan  — So  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  a good  series  of 
Kgyptian  views  was  published  by  Frith.  A very  tine  seiies  was 
produced  by  Francis  Bedford,  and  more  recently  by  Frank  Good. 
The  latter  are,  we  believe,  published  by  Mansell,  of  Percy  Street, 
Rathbone  Place. 

J.  Roiiinson  (Salford). — We  do  not  remember  that  wo  havo  seen 
any  of  the  enlargements  you  mention,  and  cannot  offer  any 
opinion,  therefore,  on  the  value  of  the  formulae. 

A Bad  Manipulator. — Skill  in  manipulation  can  only  bo  gained 
by  practice  and  care.  Yourquestion,  “ What  am  I to  do  if  I belong 
to  the  condemned  class  of  bad  manipulators  ? ” is  scarcely  one  we 
I should  be  expected  to  answer.  We  might  answer  that  you  must 
suffer  the  penalty  of  non-success;  but  we  prefer  to  suggest  that 
if  your  skill  be  less,  let  your  effort  be  greater.  As  a rule,  skilful 
and  successful  men  are  willing  to  help  their  less  skilful  brethren, 
as  tho  communications  in  our  pages  bear  witness ; but  such  aid 
should  be  asked  and  received  as  r.  favour,  not  demanded  as  a right. 
A tone  of  angry  remonstrance  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  impolitic,  aud  is 
most  likely  to  defeat  its  aim.  Try  again,  not  once,  but 
repeatedly. 

Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  annual  meeting  will  bo  held 
next  Tuesday.  Your  voting  paper  must  reach  the  Secretary  before 
the  hour  of  meeting.  You  can  only  vote  for  those  nominated. 
You  might  havo  nominated  any  one  you  chose  : but  the  time  is 
now  past.  We  can  give  you  no  information  as  to  a presentation 
print.  Write  to  the  Secretary. 

F.  Row.— We  are  obliged  to  you  forasight  of  M.  Kary's  specimens. 
We  are  familiar  with  his  claims  as  to  the  invention  of  a special 
system  of  lighting,  which  we  described  some  time  ago.  Wo  shall 
have  something  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  our  next.  We 
will  return  the  specimens  as  you  desire. 

Jo.  Vestris  sends  us  the  following  impromptu  lines  upona  photo- 
graph, written  in  church  on  hearing  the  clergyman  speaking  of 
the  “ dear  ones  departed”  : — 

“ ’Tis  not  when  friends  are  near  wo  prize  them, 

When  we  can  hear  them  speak,  and  sing,  and  laugh ; 

But  when,  for  ever  to  our  presence  lost, 

We  fondly  gaze  upon  their  photograph.” 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Photo-Chemicae  Action  of  the  Ete. 

A charming  discovery  has  recently  been  made — the  result  of 
researches  by  two  German  physiologists,  in  which  photogra- 
phers tmus  take  the  keenest  interest.  It  is  no  less  than  that 
the  retina  of  the  eye  possesses  photographic  sensitiveness,  and 
that  an  image  can  be  secured  by  its  means  just  as  readily  ascau 
be  done  by  the  aid  of  a camera  and  a sensitive  collodion  plate. 
Every  object  we  look  at,  that  is  vividly  lighted,  impresses 
itself  on  our  retina  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  upon  an 
ordinary  sensitized  film.  The  image  photographed  upon 
the  retina  may  be  secured  and  fixed  like  other  photographs, 
and  is  in  every  sense  of  the  same  character  as  these.  Such 
a discovery — as  the  authore  of  it  point  out — may  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  there  may  be  something,  after  all,  in  those 
stories  of  which  we  frequently  hear,  of  images  being  visible 
in  the  eyes  of  persons  after  death,  of  the  r tin  a of  murdered 
men.  tor  instance,  showing  plainly  tho  image  of  those  who 
slew  them  ; but,  as  our  readers  will  find,  if  they  have  the 
patience  to  follow  us,  there  would  be,  under  any  circum- 
stances, little  chance  of  such  things  being  brought  about. 
It  appears  that  three  months  ago  M.  Boll,  who  now  occupies 
the  chair  of  physiology  at  Rome,  discovered  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  external  layer  of  tho  retina  possesses  in  all 
living  animals  a purple  colour.  This  purple  surface,  he 
found,  bleached  on  exposure  to  light  ; but  regained  its 
pristine  colour  in  the  dark.  Like  pure  iodide  of  silver, 
indeed,  you  could  impress  an  image  on  it,  and  if  put  away 
in  the  dark,  the  image  disappeared,  and  the  substance  was 
again  ready  to  receive  a second  impression.  As  Professor 
Bunsen  has  pointed  out,  there  aie  many  substances  besides 
iodide  of  silver  in  which  this  phenomenon  may  be  observed  ; 
but  to  M.  Boll  is  due  the  credit  of  having  shown  that  we  in 
our  eyes  possess  living  matter  endowed  with  such  powers. 
This  purple,  which  is  appropriately  teimed  seh-purpur  (see 
purple),  M.  Boll  affirmed,  vanishes  forever  immediately  after 
death  ; but  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  that  the  delicate  photographic  film  remains 
sensitive  under  some  conditions  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
dissolution.  And  now  we  leave  M.  Boll,  who  has  brought 
to  our  knowledge  the  presence  of  a sensitive  photographic 
tissue  in  the  eye,  and  proceed  to  the  still  more  interesting 
researches  of  his  disciple,  M.  Iviihne.  The  latter,  who  is 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  was 
at  once  struck  with  tho  marvellous  discovery  of  Boll,  and 
forthwith  determined  to  push  the  investigation  still  further; 
and  he  it  is  who,  in  acommunication  last  month  to  th a Central- 
blatt  der  Medicinischen  Wissanschaften,  tells  us  tho  astounding 
news  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  actual  photographic 
images  upon  the  retina,  corresponding  with  objects  which 
had  been  looked  at  during  life.  No  wonder  some  of  us, 
after  viewing  some  bright  object,  close  our  eyes  and  rub 
them,  and  for  seconds  afterwards  see  the  object  in  our  mind 
so  plainly.  If  it  is  photographed  upon  our  retina,  we  need 
in  future  feel  no  surprise  on  this  score.  Also,  when  we  have 
sat  through  some  bright  entertainments,  or  walked  through 
sun-lit  streets  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  surely  only  natural, 
if  the  seh-purpur  of  our  eyes  has  been  somewhat  bleached, 
and  become,  so  to  speak,  insensitive,  that  we  feel  a relief  in 
going  into  the  shade  or  darkness  in  order  that  the  colour  in 
the  retina  may  once  more  return  to  its  normal  condition. 
The  first  important  results  that  Kiihne  obtained  were,  it 
appears,  to  the  effect  that  the  colouring  matter  did  not 
disappear  immediately  after  death ; but  if  kept  in  a dark 
room,  illumined  by  the  mono-chromatic  light  of  a sodium 
flame,  it  could  be  preseived  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  It 
can,  however,  only  recover  its  normal  condition  when 
attached  to  the  eye,  or,  in  other  words,  one  can  only  com- 
pare its  functions  with  that  of  iodide  of  silver  so  long  as  the 
retina  is  complete  and  the  purple  matter  remains  in  position 


a circumstance  which  was  proved  in  a most  conclusive  manner 
by  Kiihne.  An  eye  was  extirpated,  and  in  one  part  of  it 
the  purple  retina  waa.  lifted.  The  colour  of  this  flap 
rapidly  bleached ; but  as  soon  as  the  flap  was  laid  down 
again,  so  as  to  be  once  more  in  contact  with  the  inuer 
surface  of  the  charoid,  a complete  restoration  of  the  purple 
was  the  consequence.  So  that  the  eye  carries  with  it  a 
living  substance  which  has  the  power  of  resensitizing  the 
photographic  film  whenever  such  a process  becomes 
necessary.  It  is  only,  Kiihne  points  out,  when  the  eye  is 
exposed  for  a considerable  time  to  the  direct  action  of  a 
vivid  light  that  any  bleaching  or  fading  of  the  seh-purpur  is 
actually  perceptible ; but  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is,  as 
we  have  said,  an  actual  photograph  produced  on  the  retina 
which  can  be  fixed  and  preserved.  Such  a photograph 
Kiihne  terms  an  optogramme,  and  he  tells  us  exactly  how  he 
proceeded  in  order  to  secure  one.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a long  exposure,  as  may  be  anticipated,  for  as 
we  ourselves  know  very  well,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
an  image  ever  so  deeply  impressed  upon  our  retina  never 
remains  there  many  seconds.  A rabbit  seems  to  have  been 
the  unfortunate  object  fixed  upon  ; and  poor  Bunny  was 
made  to  fix  one  of  its  eyes  upon  an  opening  in  a window- 
shutter;  the  aperture  was  thirty  centimetres  square,  and  the 
lens  or  eye  of  the  rabbit  was  at  a metre  and  a half  distance. 
The  head  of  the  rabbit  was  covered  with  a dark  cloth  for 
five  minutes,  so  that  the  seh-purpur  might  be  as  sensitive  as 
possible ; and  then  an  exposure  was  given  for  three 
minutes,  the  light  not  being  very  bright  at  the  time,  however. 
Only  one  eye  of  the  animal  was  employed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  three  minutes  had  expired,  the  head  was  instantly  cut 
off,  and  the  eye,  having  been  extirpated  in  a dark  room  by 
the  aid  of  yellow  light,  was  opened,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
plunged  into  a solution  of  alum.  The  second  eye  was  also 
extirpated  and  exposed  as  the  living  eye  had  been  for 
a similar  period  to  the  same  object,  and  then  it  was  treated 
with  alum  in  the  same  way.  Alter  permitting  this  fixing 
operation  (for  it  may  be  so  termed)  to  go  on  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  retina,  in  both  cases,  was  closely  observed. 
The  result,  we  are  told,  was  a clear  square  image,  with 
sharply  defined  edges  upon  a beautiful  rose-coloured  ground. 
The  size  of  the  images  was  somewhat  greater  than  one 
square  millimetre,  and  in  the  first  eye  it  was  somewhat 
roseate  in  hue,  and  less  sharply  defined  than  in  the  second, 
which  was  perfectly  white.  That  we  are  not  romancing  in 
all  that  we  have  said,  and  that  our  readers  may  not  doubt 
the  important  facts  which  have  come  to  us  from  Rome  and 
Heidelberg,  we  may  mention  that  within  the  last  few  days 
Mr.  Arthur  Gamgee,  of  Manchester,  has  repeated  most  of 
Kiihne's  interesting  experiments,  and  is  able  to  confim  them 
in  every  particular.  That  photo-chemical  processes  take 
place  in  the  retina  is  a matter,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
photographers  to  a man  cannot  but  ffiel  deeply  interested  in 
the  analogy  here  shown  to  exist  between  the  eye  and  the 
camera  he  uses  every  day. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Medaille  d’Honneur  to  M.  Janssen — Unfavourable 
Report  on  M.  Scotellari’s  Mode  of  Lighting— M. 
Lacan’s  Own  Experiences  of  Violet  Light  in  Studios 
— A New  Washing  Machine — Boivin’s  Method  of 
Treating  Light  and  Dark  Carbon  Prints. 

As  the  medals  which  the  French  Photographic  Society 
offered  for  progress  during  the  years  1875  and  1876  have 
not  yet  been  awarded,  they  have  been  transformed  into 
a special  honour  medal,  which  was  offered  to  M.  Janssen 
at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the 
2nd  February.  We  also  have  to  announce,  with  much 
pleasure,  that  among  the  new  officers  just  created  on  the 
role  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  eminent  astronomer 
also  finds  a place. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
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Society,  the  commission  charged  with  investigating  the 
method  of  lighting.  proposed_-hy  M.  Scottelari  also 
presented  their  report.  The  conclusions  of  this  body  are 
not  favourable  to  the  new  system — or,  at  any  rate,  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  commission  have  not  been  able 
to  confirm  the  advantages  attributed  to  the  method  by 
M.  Scottelari,  so  far  as  rapidity  is  concerned.  We  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  report,  which,  by  the  way,  does 
not  furnish  any  information  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trials — there  were  three  of  them — were  conducted  ; and 
in  such  matters  as  these  the  nature  of  the  trial  is  neces- 
sarily of  considerable  importance.  We  are  persuaded, 
nevertheless,  that  the  investigation  was  conducted  in  a 
most  conscientious  spirit ; but  as  the  decision  is  unfavour- 
able, we  think  it  only  right  to  make  known  what  we  our- 
selves have  seen  in  respect  to  the  process. 

On  Monday  last,  the  5th  February,  we  repaired  by 
invitation  to  the  atelier  of  MM.  Gillet  freres,  one  of  the 
studios  employed  for  the  exhibition  of  M.  Scotellari’s 
process.  The  weather,  pretty  fine  to  begin  with,  soon 
became  cloudy.  At  a quarter  past  two  the  experiments 
began.  The  studio  was  divided  into  two  parts  length- 
ways by  a violet  curtain  lined  with  blue.  On  the  left, 
the  window-frames,  the  walls,  and  glass  were  all  painted 
violet ; to  the  left  the  panes  were  white  and  transparent, 
and  the  walls  painted  blue.  There  were,  therefore,  two 
distinct  galleries.  The  experiments  began  with  the  repro- 
duction of  a painting  representing  the  corridor  of  a 
convent,  with  two  nuns  ascending  the  steps ; an  open 
window  permitted  the  daylight  to  enter,  and  afforded  a 
view  of  the  country  in  the  distance.  Although  the  general 
appearance  of  this  coloured  picture  was  full  of  harmony,  it 
offered  some  very  vivid  contrasts  between  the  lights  and 
shadows.  M.  Scotellari  took  a plate  thirteen  centimetres 
by  eighteen  centimetres,  which  he  coated  with  collodion, 
and  sensitized  before  us ; upon  one  half  of  this  plate  he 
made  the  first  impression  in  the  ordinary  studio,  giving  an 
exposure  of  two  minutes  ; immediately  afterwards,  every- 
thing, apparatus,  object,  & c.,  were  transported  to  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  illuminated  by  violet  light,  and 
a second  exposure  was  given  upon  the  other  half  of  the 
plate,  one  minute  being  only  allowed  this  time.  On  deve- 
lopment (the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  being  poured  over 
the  whole  plate  at  one  sweep),  image  No.  2 at  once  showed 
itself,  the  other  coming  up  more  tardily,  and  only  showing 
in  the  end  but  faintly.  The  plate  finished,  showed  on  one 
side  a very  perfect  and  harmonious  reproduction,  and  on 
the  other  faint  details  upon  an  absolutely  transparent 
ground.  Here,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
advantage  of  violet  illumination.  Next  an  experiment 
with  portraiture  was  made.  A model  was  posed  succes- 
sively in  the  two  studios.  Thirty  seconds’  exposure  was 
given,  with  lighting  a la  Rembrandt.  Here,  again,  the  result 
was  far  from  doubtful.  The  image  secured  in  the  ordinary 
studio,  although  better  brought  out  than  in  the  previous 
experiment,  showed  that  it  suffered  for  want  of  exposure. 
It  was  hard,  and  almost  destitute  of  detail.  The  other 
was  harmonious,  presented  a delicacy  of  modelling  which 
did  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  retouching.  Finally, 
a third  trial  was  made.  It  was  then  twenty  minutes  to 
four,  and  the  daylight  was  rapidly  decreasing.  The  same 
sitter  was  posed  again  for  fifteen  seconds,  illuminated 
with  violet  light,  and  then,  for  forty-five  seconds,  in  the 
other  gallery.  Notwithstanding  this  great  difference  in 
time,  however,  the  first  of  the  two  cliches  was  incontestably 
the  better  exposed  of  the  two,  more  plastic,  and,  in  a word, 
more  successful.  This  is  what  we  have  ourselves  wit- 
nessed, and  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  ; the  cliches  are 
in  our  own  hands,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to 
anybody  who  may  desire  to  see  them. 

M.  Collet  (of  Cherbourg)  presented  the  Photographic 
Society,  at  its  meeting  of  the  2nd  February,  with  an  appa- 
ratus to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  laveuse  hydraulic, 
and  which  is  destined  to  fulfil  in  a much  more  prompt  and 


perfect  manner  the  washing  of  silver  prints.  It  consists 
of  a little  wheel  with  troughs  carried  upon  a support  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  troughs  in  use.  This  wheel 
is  put  into  movement  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube, 
which  leads  into  the  troughs  water  from  the  cistern.  In 
this  way  a continuous  movement  is  kept  up  in  the  water 
where  the  priuts  are  washing,  and  the  latter  are  consequently 
more  satisfactorily  and  quickly  freed  from  the  hyposulphite 
than  is  usually  the  case.  Many  Parisian  photographers 
have  adopted  the  apparatus,  and  are  doing  well  with  it. 

In  a recent  article  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic , my 
assiduous  collaborates,  M.  Boivin,  discusses  an  interesting 
question  connected  with  carbon  printing,  namely,  the  treat- 
ment of  carbon  prints  that  have  been  too  much  or  too 
little  exposed.  When  the  printing  has  been  continued 
too  long,  the  image  develops  slowly,  and  remains  caked,  the 
result  being  too  vigorous  and  black.  To  remedy  matters 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is  sufficient  to  drop  into  the 
development  bath  a few  drops  of  a saturated  and  filtered 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  image  gradually  loses 
its  great  vigour  under  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
which  has  the  property  of  restoring  solubility  to  the 
insolated  gelatine.  When  the  object  desired  has  been 
attained,  you  wash  with  ordinary  water,  and  then  pass  the 
print  into  a weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ; to  arrest 
the  action  of  the  chlorine  you  wash  again  with  water,  then 
put  the  print  into  alum  and  wash  once  more.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  image  may 
be  strengthened  with  the  aid  of  the  undermentioned 
solution,  namely  : 

Water  100  parts 

Sulphate  of  iron 3 ,, 

Nitrate  of  iron  1 part 

or  a drop  of  nitric  acid. 

After  this  liquid  has  been  in  contact  for  about  a minute 
with  the  prints,  the  latter  are  washed  carefully,  and  then 
treated  with  a very  weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  or  gallic 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  requisite  effect  has  been  brought 
about,  the  prints  are  washed  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
passed  into  the  alum  bath,  and  after  a final  rinse  in  very 
pure  water  they  are  allowed  to  dry.  Ernest  Lacan. 


MR.  KARELINE’S  WORKS,  AND  WHAT  MAY  BE 
GATHERED  FROM  THEM. 

BY  NORMAN  MACBETH,  A.R.S.A.* 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  very  admirable  collection  of 
photographic  works  lately  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
National  Gallery  could  have  failed  to  notice,  on  entering 
the  first  room,  a few  very  remarkable  specimens  of  figure 
subjects,  in  direct  sunlight. 

When  they  first  came  under  my  eye,  I felt  that  here  we 
had  a thorough  mastery  of  light,  and  a kind  of  treatment 
of  it  which  was  certain  to  give  a fresh  impulse  to  the  art, 
and  clear  away  many  difficulties  which  have  seemed  to 
be  insurmountable,  especially  in  the  way  of  development. 

Mr.  Kareline  (the  photographer  to  whose  works  I 
allude)  is  a Russian,  and  I have  much  pleasure  in  taking 
this  opportunity  of  congratulating  him  upon  his  success 
in  winning  the  gold  medal  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  for  the  picture  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  merit,  irrespective 
of  size  or  subject. 

The  number  of  the  work  (according  to  the  catalogue) 
which  was  selected  was  775.  It  was  chosen  as  the  best 
embodiment  of  Mr.  Kareline’s  skill  and  general  treatment. 
There  were  other  works  by  this  gentleman  which  were, 
perhaps,  finer  in  focus  and  sharper  throughout ; but  for 
simplicity,  good  taste,  fine  arrangement,  and  breadth  of 
effect,  the  work  securing  the  first  prize  stands  alone. 
Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the 


• Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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general  principle  which  seems  to  govern  all  Mr.  Kareline’s 
effects,  and  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  his  aim,  wherein  his  success  lies, 
wherein  he  is  deficient,  and  the  general  lessons  we  may  thus 
gather. 

Mr.  Kareline  is  evidently  no  novice  in  his  art.  His 
work  generally  manifests  considerable  culture,  and  he  is 
apparently  well  acquainted  with  the  best-acknowledged 
theories  of  composition. 

The  picture  for  which  the  award  has  been  made,  and  to 
which  I would  now  call  your  attention,  is  in  size  (the 
picture  proper)  17j  by  20  inches.  It  is  upright  in  form, 
and  based  upon  the  same  composition  as  that  to  which 
Burnet,  the  engraver,  calls  our  attention  when  he  refers 
to  a special  picture  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  picture  con- 
sists of  a figure  in  light  costume  placed  over  a dark  back- 
ground, and  another  in  black  placed  over  a light  one. 

The  subject  is  a domestic  one,  but,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  portraiture  treated  under  a familiar  aspect.  A hus- 
band and  his  wife  are  seated  in  their  parlour  at  tea.  The 
window  of  the  room  is  visible,  draped  with  white  muslin 
curtains;  the  farthest  in  line  of  the  curtain  forms  (verti- 
cally) almost  an  equal  division  of  the  picture,  constituting 
oue-half  of  the  space  in  light  and  the  other  in  shade. 
The  lady  is  dressed  in  a light-coloured  silk,  with  lace 
tablier  over  the  chest  and  skirt  of  dress.  She  is  seated 
and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  over  the  shaded  part  of 
the  background.  Three-quarters  of  the  face  and  body  are 
in  shadow,  but  under  the  influence  of  strong  reflected 
light.  The  gentleman  is  seated  close  to  the  window, 
dressed  in  a dark  grey  tweed  suit.  His  face  and  body  are 
so  situated  in  shade  that  they  form  one  entire  mass,  and 
that  lying  over  the  light,  composed  of  the  window  and 
curtains.  One  not  acquainted  with  art— and  especially 
with  the  expression  of  such  strong  relief  as  is  here  pre- 
sented in  attempting  to  do  such  a thing — might  completely 
fail  in  having  the  composition  united  ; but  Mr.  Kareline 
showed  his  skill  when,  by  the  introduction  of  the  little 
table  placed  between  the  two  subjects,  the  objects  lying 
on  it — cup,  saucer,  and  tray  cloth  (being  light) — join  at 
the  window  on  one  side  and  on  the  lady’s  dress  at  the  other. 
The  objects  otherwise  throughout  the  picture,  which  serve 
to  lead  off  the  light  and  fill  up  spaces,  are  also  skilfully 
arranged,  and  that  without  being  too  conspicuous.  For 
instance,  the  great  mass  of  shade  in  the  back  of  the  room 
is  subdivided  at  a very  fine  forte  point  of  this  space  by 
the  introduction  of  the  oil-lamp  bracket  and  its  globe. 
Had  not  that  been  there  its  want  would  have  been  felt, 
and  the  picture  appear  to  be  out  of  balance.  Then,  also, 
the  seat  of  the  chair  behind  the  lady  laterally  distributes 
and  carries  away  some  of  the  light,  which,  without  it, 
would  preponderate  on  the  lady’s  dress. 

The  treatment  of  lines,  also,  in  this  composition  is  in- 
teresting. The  lady,  holding  an  album,  and  the  gentle- 
man, unconsciously  in  the  act  of  holding  a cup  (to 
appearance,  by  their  unity),  the  lines  of  the  arms  may  be 
said  to  resemble  the  inner  lines  of  the  capital  letter  M, 
while  the  main  lines  of  the  body  of  each  resemble  the  outer 
lines  of  the  same  letter. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a distinct  basis 
exist  in  every  composition.  Architects  well  know  the 
valne  of  this ; the  more  that  we  can  resolve  upon  a dis- 
tinct form,  by  whatever  way  it  may  be  suggested,  the  more 
is  our  design  likely  to  be  original,  well  connected,  und 
varied.  Mr.  Kareline  pays  great  attention  to  variety  of 
forms,  even  in  one  subject.  In  the  prize  picture  we  have 
little  or  no  repetition.  The  lady’s  head  looks  toward  the 
spectator,  while  the  head  of  the  gentleman  is  in  profile, 
and  looking  towards  the  lady.  The  aerial  perspective  of 
all  Mr.  Kareline’s  works  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  In  the 
particular  work  under  notice,  while  the  extremes  of  light 
and  shade  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  yet  there  is  no 
violence.  The  lady’s  figure,  by  her  light  dress  being  placed 
over  the  shaded  part  of  the  room,  becomes  connected  with 


the  background  by  her  hair,  which,  being  darker  than  the 
shade  of  the  wall,  appears  sufficiently  well  made  out,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  graduated. 

There  are  several  of  Mr.  Kareline’s  works  which  are  in 
better  development  throughout  than  this.  Some  of  the 
shadows  have  not  the  light  fully  taken  up  in  them,  and 
there  is  a defective  part  in  the  wall  of  the  background 
which  has  been  restored  evidently  by  stippling.  Upon 
the  closest  inspection,  this  picture  appears  to  have  been 
printed  from  a negative  directly  taken,  and  not  a combina- 
tion. It  is  very  little,  if  anything,  touched- up,  and  never 
has  any  work  been  more  entitled  to  be  classed  among 
those  of  which  the  motto  holds  good,  “ It  is  the  highest 
art  which  conceals  art.”  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  (un- 
acquainted with  the  art ) have  been  greatly  disappointed 
with  this  work  on  the  first  sight  of  it,  and  wondered  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  it.  Painters  and  photographers,  again, 
admire  its  simplicity  of  treatment,  and  the  latter  are  gene- 
rally puzzled  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kareline 
manages  his  light. 

But  I believe  there  there  is  no  mystery  in  that ; unques- 
tionably, Mr.  Kareline  employs  powerful  reflectors,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  great  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  natural 
effects.  Of  late,  many  methods  of  the  treatment  of  light 
have  been  introduced,  such  as  those  styled  “ Rembrandt;” 
but  the  style  has  been  too  apparent,  too  oft  repeated,  and 
too  artificial.  However,  it  was  a step  in  advance,  and  in- 
finitely better  than  those  effects  which  were  the  result  of  a 
glass  house  without  any  concentrated  light,  producing  no 
shadows,  and,  consequently,  no  light  predominating.  But 
here — and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Mr.  Kareline’s 
work — the  main  source  of  light  is  strongly  marked  by 
direct  sunlight,  and  all  the  parts  being  iu  shade  under  the 
influence  of  treatment  by  reflection.  The  development  of 
sunlight  on  the  lady’s  face  in  this  picture,  however,  has  par- 
tially faded,  i.e.,  there  is  not  a complete  realisation  of  her 
complexion  by  reason  of  too  dense  a deposit  being  thrown 
on  these  parts,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  negative 
has  been  a little  short  of  exposure ; but  in  most  of  Mr. 
Kareline’s  work — for  instance,  in  that  of  his  own  portrait— 
it  is  the  development  of  the  flesh  tints,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  highest  lights  on  fine  linen,  or  glistening 
objects,  such  as  silver  or  crystal,  that  make  his  works 
very  singular.  I believe  the  mystery  of  his  method  lies 
more  in  chemistry,  and  by  a process  of  development  which, 
if  I may  hazard  a conjecture,  it  is  probable,  that  after 
careful  study  of  his  arrangement,  both  subject  of  and  acces- 
sories— everything  prepared  for  action — the  lens  is  opened 
and  the  sitters  subjected  to  very  short  exposure  (if  not 
instantaneous)  ; and  by  a method  of  development — say 
such  as  Mr.  Mudd  pursues  in  the  application  of  plain  pyro. 
to  collodio-albumen  plate — all  the  detail  is  made  manifest 
previous  to  rendering  by  silver  the  respective  density  of 
parts,  according  to  their  exposure  to  light,  or  like  that  of 
Captain  Abney’s  more  recent  discovery  in  his  process  of 
development  by  the  application  of  emulsion,  through 
which  he  brings  out  the  most  latent  impressions  of  very 
short  exposure. 

(2 o be  continued.) 


LICI1TDRUCK  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

BY  J.  HUSNIK.* 

Some  six  years  ago  I endeavoured  to  find  an  explana- 
tion for  the  qualities  possessed  by  an  exposed  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  image,  for  the  recognised  theory  did  not 
appear  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  water 
repels  the  fatty  pigment,  and  therefore  in  those  places 
where  the  gelatine  has  been  more  or  less  swollen  with 
water,  less  of  the  fatty  ink  attaches  itself ; where,  however, 
tee  gelatine  is  not  in  a position  to  take  up  much  water, 

• Read  befere  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society. 
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there  a larger  quantity  of  the  ink  attaches.  This  answer 
is  right  enough,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  question. 
No  doubt  the  degree  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  gelatine 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  greater  or  less  adherence  of 
greasy  ink,  but  it  is  not  only  water  that  repels  the  fatty 
matter,  but  every  easily  liquefied  substance  which  possesses 
no  stickiness.  Even  oil  will  repel  a more  solid  aud  fatty 
substance,  only  it  is  necessary  for  the  latter  to  be  sticky, 
or  in  other  words  of  a tenacious  character,  lengthening 
itself  out  in  long  threads  on  treatment  with  the  roller. 

In  order  to  explain  the  matter  more  clearly,  I will  give 
a simple  illustration.  If  we  take  a thick  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  upon  the  finger,  aud  touch  with  this  sticky  sub- 
stance a dry  body  of  any  kind — such,  for  instance,  as  glass 
or  paper,  or  another  finger  for  that  matter — it  will  be 
found  that  the  gummy  finger  will  stick  very  close  to  the 
object  it  has  touched.  By  suddenly  tearing  away  the 
finger,  the  gummy  mass  is  divided  into  two  masses,  of 
which  only  one  half  remains  on  the  finger,  while  the 
remainder  attaches  to  the  object  touched.  Quite  different, 
however,  would  it  be  if  the  object  touched  were  not  dry, 
but  wet.  The  gummy  mass  no  longer  adheres  in  that  case, 
aud  it  may  be  removed  again  without  leaving  behind  it  a 
trace  upon  the  object  touched.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to 
have  recourse  to  a little  friction  if  it  is  desired  to  rub  off 
a little  of  the  sticky  gum  upon  the  wet  surface,  so  that 
the  water  mixes  with  the  mass,  and  itself  becomes  thicker. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  when,  instead  of  a thick 
gum  solution,  a thick  varnish  or  an  oil  colour  is  carried  to 
one’s  finger,  aud  the  latter  then  first  applied  to  a dry  sur- 
face, and  subsequently  to  one  moistened  with  oil.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  a thin  liquid  oil  has  been  employed,  there  will 
be  no  adherence  of  the  paint  or  varnish,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  water  and  gum.  The  finger  in  the  last  experi- 
ment is  easily  removed  again,  a small  portion  of  the  oil 
upon  the  object  being  carried  away  with  the  fiugerat  the 
same  time ; so  that  we  the  have  direct  reverse  of  what  I 
previously  referred  to.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  water 
repel  a fatty  colour,  but  every  limpid  fluid  repels  a thick 
one,  even  when  it  is  a question  of  two  bodies  of  the  same 
nature,  but  the  one  of  a thicker  consistence  than  the  other. 

I took  a very  thick  solution  of  gum-arabic,  added  to 
it  glycerine  and  pigment,  and  treated  therewith  a Licht- 
druck  plate.  I then  found  that  this  colouring  matter 
attached  itself  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  a greasy  ink.  The  first  print  I secured  was  not  a 
very  good  one,  neither  did  I succeed  with  the  second  and 
the  third  ; for  it  is  necessary  that  the  thickness  and  con- 
sistence of  the  ink  should  stand  in  a certaiu  fixed  relation 
to  the  dryness  of  the  gelatine  film.  This  relation, 
however,  is  soon  brought  about  of  itself.  If  the  colour  is 
too  thick  and  the  gelatine  film  too  wet,  the  image  takes 
up  very  little  colour  at  all,  but  the  colour,  on  the  other 
baud,  draws  out  some  of  the  water  from  the  film.  In  the 
first  print,  too,  some  of  the  water  attaches  to  the  paper, 
and  the  image  becomes  drier,  so  that  on  the  second  appli- 
cation of  the  colour-roller  more  and  more  ink  attaches, 
until  at  last,  after  a little  working,  the  Lichtdruck  plate 
possesses  just  the  right  quantity  of  moisture  necessary  for 
securing  good  impressions.  When  this  has  been  attained, 
the  relation  of  dryness  and  moisture  remains  constant,  and 
the  operation  continues  with  uniformity.  The  gum-colour 
gives  at  every  inking  as  much  water  to  the  the  film  as  its 
condition  in  the  different  parts  requires,  so  that  by  this 
mode  of  printing  the  manipulations  of  damping  and 
sponging  that  have  usually  to  be  carried  on  fall  away 
altogether.  This  method  of  Lichtdruck  printing  with 
water  colour  is,  therefore,  specially  suited  for  quick- 
printing presses. 

The  gum  or  water  colour  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Some  gum-arabic  is  allowed  to  swell  in  water, 
and  then  as  much  glycerine  is  added  as  in  the  first  place 
gum  was  employed,  and  the  water  is  finally  boiled  quite  out. 
You  now  have  a provision  of  very  sticky  firm  gum  solu- 1 


tion,  which  will  not  dry  any  further.  To  this  mass  any 
desirable  quantity  of  colouring  matter  may  be  added.  The 
best  to  use,  under  the  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  ready 
prepared  Indian  ink.  At  the  same  time  fine  lamp-black 
mixed  with  iron-violet  may  be  employed,  water  being 
added  to  the  same  before  it  is  rubbed  fine  on  a palette. 
When  the  mixture  of  gum  and  colour  has  been  well  incor- 
porated, it  is  heated  once  more  upon  a copper  plate  to  dis- 
sipate the  water,  and  bring  the  compouud  back  again 
once  more  to  its  former  firm  and  solid  consistence.  In 
this  condition  it  is  that  the  colour  is  kept ; on  cooling  it 
becomes  yet  firmer.  Care  must  be  taken  in  printing 
not  to  employ  too  much  of  this  colour,  as  under 
these  circumstances  its  fibrous  character  appears  to  be  too 
short  upon  the  roller,  and  the  pigment  fails  .to  draw  out 
iu  long  threads.  To  employ  the  colour  or  ink,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  it  is  first  of  all  thinned  down  as  much  as 
desirable  with  glycerine — not  too  much,  however — until  it 
has  the  consistence  of  lithographic  ink.  The  roller  to  be 
employed  in  spreading  the  colour  must  for  some  days  pre- 
viously have  been  saturated  with  glycerine,  so  that  it  will 
not  absorb  moisture  from  the  colour  itself  during  the 
operation  of  rolling.  In  printing,  the  same  regulations  are 
to  be  observed  as  in  ordinary  lithography  or  Lichtdruck. 
Too  thin  an  ink  gives  flat  pictures  without  any  white 
lights ; too  thick  an  ink,  on  the  contrary,  yields  strong 
shadows  and  white  lights,  and,  therefore,  hard  pictures. 
The  greater  part  of  the  impressions  which  I submit  to  the 
Society  have  been  printed  more  than  six  years,  and  still 
remain  unchanged. 

The  pictures,  if  properly  printed,  are  dry  as  soon  as  they 
are  produced ; the  colouring  matter  is  already  very  dry 
when  applied,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  smeared,  and 
any  superfluous  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  paper  bearing 
the  impression.  The  paper  must  be  moistened  to  a certain 
degree  when  put  into  the  press,  as  otherwise  it  would 
absorb  moisture  too  greedily  from  the  gelatine  printing 
block,  and  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  pass  and  repass 
the  roller  many  times  to  re-establish  the  proper  balance  of 
moisture  aud  dryness.  If  a gelatine  block  becomes  robbed 
of  its  moisture  altogether,  it  will  begin  to  take  up  colour 
all  over  its  surface,  and  then  the  image  will  appear  quite 
black.  It  is  necessary,  as  I have  already  said,  to  roll  the 
plate  for  a long  time  uutil  the  gelatine  has  again  absorbed 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  ink  itself.  If  properly  mani- 
pulated, this  constant  relation  between  ink  and  plate  may 
be  maintained  without  difficulty,  and  the  printing  then 
goes  on  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  prints  produced  iu  this  manner  will  bear  treatment 
with  water,  gelatine,  or  varnish,  so  that  any  medium  almost 
may  be  made  use  of  to  secure  a high  polish  if  it  is  desired. 
Only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pictures  must  not 
be  rubbed  iu  a moist  condition,  as  they  are  easily 
smudged.  This  disposition  of  the  picture  to  become  in- 
jured by  rubbing  when  in  a moist  condition  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  way  to  tell  of  the  presence  of  water-colour,  and  the 
only  defect  as  compared  to  prints  in  lithographic  ink.  If 
none  of  these  pictures  are  ever  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  wet  objects,  the  practice  of  water-colour 
printing  in  this  manner  is  without  a defect ; while  by  fol- 
lowing the  method  I have  pointed  out,  many  great  advan- 
tages are  secured  by  working  iu  the  manner  indicated. 
The  colours  or  inks  employed  are  cheaper,  aud,  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  possess  the  inconvenience  of  drying  in 
their  tubes  or  boxes,  and,  for  this  reason,  no  loss  need  be 
apprehended  by  keeping  them.  The  rollers  retain  their 
elasticity  for  a much  longer  period,  and  no  hard  crusts 
form  upon  the  surface  which  have  to  be  continually 
scraped  off  with  a spatula,  as  in  the  case  of  lithographic 
work.  Again,  the  hands  are  much  more  easily  washed  and 
freed  from  dirt,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  blocks  and 
rollers,  &c.  Finally,  the  air  is  not  full  of  unpleasant 
odours  of  turpentine,  and  the  work  may  be  carried  on, 
therefore,  far  more  pleasantly. 
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ON  SENSITIZING  THE  COLLODION  FILM. 

BY  J.  KAY. 

After  the  plate  is  collodionized,  it  is  sensitized  by 
immersion  in  the  silver  batb.  And  how  long  ought  the 
plate  to  remain  in  the  silver  solution  ? This  is  a question  of 
importance.  I scarcely  know  of  another  so  important. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  in  a short 
sentence.  When  I look  through  many  of  the  negatives 
that  are  produced  in  some  establishments,  I find  that  the 
principle  involved  in  this  question  is  not  understood  there. 
Some  teachers  have  said  that  when  the  plate  is  first  put 
into  the  batb,  it  must  be  kept  in  continual  motion  until  all 
traces  of  “ greasiness  ” have  disappeared  ; it  is  then  time  to 
withdraw  it.  That  may  be  quite  true  under  many  condi- 
tions, but  the  teaching  itself  is  defective.  It  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  the  absence  of  “ greasiness  ” is  the  all- 
important  determining  point.  When  we  come  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  very  soon  see  that  the  thing  to 
be  obtained  by  the  immersion  of  the  plate  in  the  silver 
solution  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  film.  And,  in 
answering  the  question  with  which  I started,  we  must 
know  what  the  exact  character  of  the  sensitizing  solution 
is. 

An  error  prevails  among  many  photographers  when  they 
suppose  that  with  a new  bath  the  plate  requires  rapid 
immersion.  Rapid  immersion  may  be  necessary  with  a 
new  bath  under  certain  circumstances,  but  I maiutain  that 
the  point  to  be  determined  is  not  the  age  of  the  bath,  but 
its  condition.  Here  is  a new  bath  of  90  ounces,  strength  40 
grains,  slightly  acidified,  and  saturated  with  iodide.  Let 
us  try  a plate  on  the  theory  of  “ movement  until  all  traces 
of  ‘ greasiness  ’ have  disappeared.”  The  time  required*for 
the  working  of  this  theory  is  very  short — just  about  a 
minute.  Exposed,  developed,  and  fixed,  we  have  a negative 
which  has  all  the  elements  of  an  imperfectly  sensitized  film. 

I have  seen  hundreds  of  such  negatives,  nothing  in  them,  no 
quality  ; they  appear  to  be  under-exposed  ; and  yet,  when 
put  against  the  coat  sleeve,  one  can  see  that  they  are  well 
exposed.  The  printer  dreads  the  sight  of  such  negatives — 
they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  print,  and  the  prints  even 
more  difficult  to  tone.  With  such  negatives  I have  known 
operators  condemn,  in  unmeasured  terms,  collodion,  bath, 
developer,  glass  house,  light,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  but 
the  right  thing.  We  will  try  another  plate  in  the  same 
bath,  recollecting,  however,  the  most  important  thing  of 
all — namely,  its  condition — highly  iodized.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  afraid  of  the  plate  remaining  in  the  bath  after 
“ all  traces  of  ‘greasiness  ’ have  disappeared.”  We  will  let 
it  remain  in  the  bath,  say,  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Exposed, 
developed,  and  fixed,  we  have  before  us  a negative  as  much 
like  the  other  as  “chalk  is  like  cheese."  The  plate  fully 
sensitized,  the  negative  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

Here  is  another  new  bath  containing  the  same  quantity 
as  the  last,  and  of  the  same  strength,  but  not  iodized.  In 
this  case,  we  will  follow  the  plan  of  many  excellent  operators 
who  iodize  by  immersing  a collodionized  plate,  8$  by  6$, 
in  the  bath,  and  leaving  it  there  all  night.  The  bath  now 
is — well,  I won’t  say  only  partially  iodized,  it  is  not 
saturated  with  iodide.  We  shall  have  proof  of  that 
presently.  Now,  in  this  case,  and  under  these  conditions, 
the  thing  required  in  sensitizing  is  rapid  immersion.  Should 
the  plate  be  left  in  the  bath  many  minutes,  the  collodion 
will  lose  its  sensitive  properties,  commencing  from  that  part 
of  the  plate  where  the  deposit  is  the  thinnest ; and  this  is  the 
proof  that  we  have  that  the  bath  is  not  saturated  with 
iodide. 

Let  operators — especially  those  of  scanty  experience — use 
largely  and  unsparingly  of  that  all-important  ingredient  of 
all  photographic  formulas,  brains,  and  observe  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  under  which  good  and  bad  nega- 
tives are  obtained,  and  they  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  bothered 
and  perplexed,  as  many  are,  by  a remarkably  good  negative 


this  time,  and  a remarkably  indifferent  one  the  next.  I 
would  recommend  baths  saturated  with  iodide.  For  my 
own  part,  I do  not  think  that  you  can  over-iodize.  At  any 
rate,  I find  it  to  bo  safer  to  work  with  highly  iodized  baths 
then  otherwise. 

Just  one  thing  in  conclusion.  1 ought  to  say  that  the 
effects  which  I have  indicated  as  arising  from  a rapid  im- 
mersion of  the  plate  in  a bath  highly  iodized  may,  to  some 
slightextent,  be  obviated  by  keeping  the  plate  out  of  the  bath 
for  a considerable  time  before  developing.  This,  indeed,  is 
done  in  many  establishments  when  several  msitions  are  taken 
on  one  plate. 

I enclose  one  or  two  prints  from  negatives  sensitized  in  a 
highly  iodized  bath. 

[The  prints  enclosed  are  very  fine  indeed. — Ed.] 


M.  BOTVIN'S  METHOD  OF  TREATING  THE 
SILVER  BATH* 

Of  all  the  methods  described  for  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  one’s  silver  bath,  there  is  none  I have  found  more  con- 
venient to  use,  and  more  economical,  than  that  herein 
referred  to.  The  apparatus  required  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  I take  a graduated  burette  marked  off  into 
cubic  centimetres,  which  may  be  purchased  of  any  pur- 
veyor of  scientific  apparatus.  Into  this  apparatus  I pour 
some  of  the  undermentioned  liquid  as  far  as  the  mark  0 ; 
namely, — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  1000  cub.  cent. 

Dry  chloride  of  sodium  ...  6 9 grammes 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  1 gramme 

I next  take  a test-tube,  and  introduce  into  it  precisely  two 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  silver  solution,  the  strength  of 
which  I want  to  discover.  I hold  this  test-tube  under  my 
burette,  and  from  the  latter  permit  the  liquid  to  fall  drop 
by  drop. 

The  burette  beiug  provided  by  a means  whereby  the 
solution  of  salt  it  contains  may  be  allowed  to  -escape  drop 
by  drop,  it  is  an  easy  manner  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
liquid  that  falls  into  the  test-tube. 

The  purple  precipitate  at  first  formed  by  the  falling  of 
the  liquid  into  the  test-tube  soon  passes  to  white,  and  the 
moment  this  happens  the  operator  looks  at  his  burette  to 
see  how  much  liquid  has  escaped  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  figure  or  degree  marked  upon  the  glass  denotes  the 
weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  every  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  liquid  under  examination. 

It  is  very  preferable  to  employ  this  means  of  estimating 
the  silver  contained  in  a solution  rather  than  the  argento- 
meters  and  other  apparatus  in  general  use  with  photo- 
graphers, as  these  are  often  affected  by  salts  contained  in 
the  solution  other  than  those  of  silver.  In  the  method 
above  described,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  silver  salts 
that  influence  the  test. 


Albumen  Substratum. — A correspondent  says  : — “ 1 notice 
the  remarks  in  your  journal  as  to  the  use  of  an  albumen 
substratum  to  collodion  films,  and  can  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  immense  amount  of  ill-usage  which  a film  with  albumen 
substratum  will  bear  without  injury.  In  a first  attempt  (en- 
couraging, but  not  quite  successful)  which  I made  yesterday  to 
produce  a transparency  with  nitric  acid,  &c.,  as  detailed  in  your 
Year-Book,  I used  one  of  Chambers’  uranium  dry  plates 
developed  with  alkaline  pyro,  then  flooded  with  strong  nitric 
acid ; then  redeveloped  and  fixed ; then  twice  flooded  with 
chloride  of  gold  solution,  and  twice  again  with  alkaline  deve- 
loper. The  plate,  which  has  an  albumen  substratum,  actually 
bore  all  this  ill-usage  without  the  film  giving  way.” 
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M.  KLARY’S  SYSTEM  OF  LIGHTING. 

About  twelve  months  ago  we  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  announcement  of  a new  system  of  lighting 
claimed  by  Mons.  C.  Klary,  a photographer  in  Algiers. 
M.  Klary’s  system  was  described  in  a pamphlet  issued  to 
subscribers  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  francs  (£4)  for  each 
copy.  Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Waldack, 
informed  us  at  the  time  that  the  system  was  based  on  the 
use  of  screens  both  for  increasing  light  by  reflection,  and 
reducing  it  by  sh\ding  the  model;  and  that  a similar 
system  had  been  described  in  our  columns  as  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Myers,  an  American  photographer.  From  another 
source  we  learnt  that  M.  Klary  used  hand -screens  covered 
with  white,  blue,  pale  tints  of  red  and  orange,  and  other 
colours  according  to  the  result  required. 

We  have  recently  received  from  M.  Klary  a somewhat 
extensive  circular  calling  attention  to  his  pamphlet,  and  to 
the  notices  from  many  authorities  of  his  system  and  its 
results,  including  the  names  of  many  distinguished  prac- 
tical photographers  and  scientific  men  in  France.  One  of 
our  correspondents,  Mr.  F.  Row,  of  Braintree,  has  re- 
cently favoured  us  with  a sight  of  some  of  M.  Klary's 
specimens,  which  are  certainly  very  fine,  and  manifestly 
the  work  of  a man  of  thoroughly  artistic  feeling ; the 
lighting  and  treatment  generally  are  decidedly  good. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  before  said,  we  believe  that  the  use 
of  portable  screens  and  reflectors  as  adjuncts  in  securing 
effective  and  harmonious  lighting  of  the  model  has  not  re- 
ceived half  the  attention  of  which  it  is  worthy  ; and  we 
hope  that  M.  Klary’s  work  will  be  extensively  read,  as, 
judging  from  the  opinions  of  practical  men  like  Fritz  Luck- 
hardt,  of  Vienna,  and  others,  the  principles  of  lighting  pho- 
tographs are  ably  treated.  As  we  are  writing  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  rather  than  to  advertise 
M.  Klary’s  pamphlet,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  here,  that 
M.  Klary  sends  out  his  little  work  in  English  translation, 
and  his  address  is  Gallery  Malakoff,  Algiers.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  description  of  Mr.  Myers,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  will  find  full  details  in  our  eighteenth  volume, 
and  also  the  Photographic  News  of  last  March  17th 
p.  127. 

A point  to  which  Mr.  Klary  calls  especial  attention  is 
the  reduction  in  time  of  exposure  which  his  system  of 
using  screens  permits.  This  can  readily  be  understood. 
An  old  and  excellent  rule  in  relation  to  exposure  is, 
“ Expose  for  the  shadows,  the  lights  will  then  take  care  of 
themselves ; ” and  the  long  exposure  at  times  required  in 
portraiture  is  rarely  required  for  the  face  so  much  as  for 


some  deep  shadow  in  drapery,  or  for  the  hair.  By  the 
use  of  portable  reflectors  these  obscurely-lighted  portions 
can  be  made  to  receive  a greater  amount  of  light,  rather 
than  a longer  period  of  the  ordinary  lighting.  This  would 
manifestly  confer  an  advantage,  as  the  prolonged  exposure 
required  by  the  dark  portions  of  the  model  often  burn  out 
the  detail  from  lighter  portions.  In  like  manner,  extremely 
light  portions  of  drapery,  which  really  require  a shorter 
exposure  than  the  sitter,  and  drapery  generally,  may  have 
the  light  carefully  screened  off  during  the  whole  or  a part 
of  the  exposure.  The  advantages  of  a merely  technical 
kind  gained  by  the  use  of  portable  screens  are  very 
valuable ; but  they  are  comparatively  trifling  and  sub- 
sidiary to  the  aid  they  afford  the  artist  in  producing 
pictorial  effect,  of  which  the  introduction  and  uniting 
of  shadows  is  such  an  important  part.  A photo- 
grapher should  always  remember  that  the  mere  re- 
presentation of  an  object  is  not  a picture,  unless  by 
the  management  of  light  and  shadow  it  presents  what  is 
recognized  as  pictorial  effect  And  there  is  no  aid  to  the 
introduction  aud  control  of  light  and  shadow  like  the 
portable  screen,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  would 
produce  in  every  portrait  a picture.  Let  the  young  por- 
traitist try  this,  practising  awhile  first  with  plaster  models, 
placing  them  in  full  light,  and  then  try  what  variety  of 
effect  of  light  and  shade  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
screens  alone  during  exposure.  The  lessous  gaiued  in 
such  practice  will  be  most  valuable.  Some  idea  of  the  use 
of  such  screens  haviug  been  gained,  then  try  to  produce 
specific  effects  of  lighting,  such  as  may  be  seeu  in  the 
works  of  the  great  portraitists.  We  are  not  here  recom- 
mending imitation  to  portraitists,  although  we  do  not  say 
that  photographers  might  not  often,  if  they  can,  imitate 
the  work  of  great  painters  with  advantage.  But  we  have 
been  in  these  remarks  merely  recommending  a certain 
course  for  educational  practice.  Until  the  portraitist  has 
mastered  the  use  and  management  of  screens,  we  should 
not  recommend  him  to  introduce  them  into  his  daily  prac- 
tice, as  he  may  easily  miss  the  result  at  which  he  aims, 
aud  startle  his  sitter.  Skill  aud  judgment  should,  of 
course,  govern  the  use  of  the  screen  in  actual  practice. 


A PAINTER  ON  THE  EDINBURGH  EXHIBITION. 
The  days  when  hot  discussions  were  maintained  as  to  the 
art  claims  of  photography  are  happily  over.  We  say 
happily,  because  no  amount  of  discussion  affected  the  fact, 
nor  seriously  affected  the  recognition  or  denial  of  the  art 
claims  made  of  our  art  science.  Whatever  the  art  claims  of 
photography  may  be,  it  has  always  beeu  affiliated  to  art. 
Daguerre  was  an  artist,  and  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  pho-. 
tographers  have  generally  had  artistic  training.  The  first 
president  of  the  Photographic  Society  was  also  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  one  of 
its  vice-presidents  being  another  artist,  Sir  Wm.  Newton. 
The  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  an 
Associate  of  the  same  Academy,  were  members  of  the  recent 
jury  of  award  at  Edinburgh  ; aud  now  we  find  the  same 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  a painter  of  great 
ability,  delivering  a lecture  full  of  interest  and  instruction 
on  the  contributions  of  the  first  prize  man  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. More  than  once,  incidentally,  the  speaker  repu- 
diated the  idea  of  art  claims  for  photography.  But 
photographers  may  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  criti- 
cised the  prize  picture  of  M.  Kareline  as  a work  of  art,  and 
pointed  out  how  the  art  qualities  were  secured  by  de- 
cidedly formative  process : breadth,  as  he  showed,  being 
obtained  by  uniting  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow  by  the 
accessories  on  the  table.  Our  object,  here,  is  not  to 
revive  the  discussion,  or  insist  on  art  qualities  in  photo- 
graphy ; but  to  commend  a careful  study  of  the  criticism 
to  portraitists,  who  may,  without  seeing  the  picture, 
realize  the  composition  and  the  management  of  its  art 
qualities  from  the  iemarks  of  Mr.  Macbeth. 
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MESSRS.  BURROWS  AND  COLTON’S  RETOUCHING 
DESK. 

The  legitimacy  of  retouching  as  a desirable  aid  to  excel- 
lence of  result,  having,  we  think,  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  in  these  pages,  every  aid  and  appliance 
which  can  facilitate  such  work,  or  facilitate  excellence  in 
executing  it,  becomes  of  vital  importance.  The  retouching 
desk  devised  by  Messrs.  Burrows  and  Colton  comes  pre- 
eminently within  the  category  of  such  aids.  A desk  which 
enables  the  retoucher  to  see  perfectly  his  work,  get  at  it 
with  ease  and  facility,  and  continue  working  with  precision 
and  comfort,  must  materially  tend  to  excellence  in  result. 

This  desk  is  manifestly  the  outcome  of  experience,  the 
invention  of  one  who  has  felt  what  was  wanted.  The 
diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  of 


the  frame,  which  is  good,  but  not  essentially  novel ; it  is  in 
the  special  appliances  that  unusual  advantages  will  be 
found.  In  the  6rst  place,  it  is  full  of  convenient  adjust- 
ments to  any  position  or  mode  of  working.  The  retoucher 
may  as  easily  sit  upright  to  the  work,  as  in  a leaning 
round-shoulder-inducing  position.  Of  the  base  we  need 
not  say  more  than  that  it  contains  a drawer  for  holding 
loose  portions  of  the  desk,  pencils,  &c.,  and  is  provided 
with  a pencil  sharpener  in  a handy  position.  Attached  to 
the  base  is  the  desk  proper,  which  can  be  placed  at  any 
suitable  angle.  It  is  provided  with  a circular  revolving 
inner  frame,  with  clamping  screws,  sliding  in  a groove  to 
permit  them  to  hold  firmly  negatives  of  various  sizes. 
Behind  a central  aperture  in  this  revolving  table  or  stage 
is  an  attachment  ou  the  principle  of  a series  of  revolving 
diaphragms,  containing  three  apertures,  any  one  of  which 
can,  on  revolving  the  disc  in  which  they  are  contained,  be 
brought  immediately  behind  the  aperture  in  the  desk,  over 
which  the  negative  rests  during  retouching.  This 
arrangement  affords  a most  ingenious  facility  for  modify- 
ing the  lighting  through  the  negative.  Every  one  who 
has  attempted  retouching  negatives  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  comfort  of  working,  and  much  of 
the  character  of  the  finished  work,  depends  upon  the 
lighting  of  the  negative  during  the  operation.  In  this 
revolving  disc,  in  each  of  the  three  apertures  is  a different 
kind  of  glass  ; one  plain  clear  glass,  one  fine  ground  glass, 
and  one  opal  glass.  This  arrangement  enables  the 
manipulator  to  judge  with  accuracy  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
work  on  the  negative,  and  guides  him  in  modifying  the 
amount  or  style  of  the  work  he  is  applying.  Placed 
underneath  the  desk  in  a proper  position  on  the  base  is  a 
concave  silvered  reflector,  for  throwiug  up  a satisfactory 
light  on  the  negative,  which  is  of  great  value,  either  for 
daylight  or  artificial  light.  As  the  circular  table  or  stage 
in  the  desk  readily  revolves,  the  artist  is  enabled  to  bring 


the  negative  in  a moment  into  a satisfactory  position  for 
working  on. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  adjunct  to  this  desk 
is  the  magnifying-glass,  attached  to  a steady,  movable 
arm  of  brass,  with  adjustment  to  place  it  in  any  position 
and  at  any  focus  to  suit  the  artist.  The  importance  of 
steadiness  in  the  position  of  the  magnifier  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  saving  the  eyes  of  the  workman. 

I he  desk,  when  closed,  packs  up  into  a convenient  flat 
space. 

We  find  that  after  a verbal  enumeration  and  description 
of  the  varied  convenient  appliances  which  appertain  to 
this  desk,  but  a meagre  idea  is  given  of  its  actual  com- 
pleteness and  efficiency.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  our  heartiest  commendation,  and  remarking  that 
as  Messrs.  Burrows  and  Colton  have  produced  the  best 
book  on  retouching  which  has  been  issued,  they  have  also 
produced  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  desk  for  aiding 
in  producing  good  work  and  securing  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  retoucher. 


TINTING  AND  GLAZING  PICTURES. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Archiv  there  appears  a note  by 
M.  Stuting,  recommending  the  employment  of  aniline- 
violet  to  improve  the  tone  of  gelatined  prints.  This 
gentleman  states  that  albumenized  prints  which  receive  a 
coating  of  gelatine  to  increase  their  brilliancy  not  un- 
frequently  appear  more  yellow  in  the  whites  than  was 
previously  the  case,  and  this  defect,  he  states,  may  be 
avoided  by  the  application  of  a small  quantity  of  aniline- 
violet. 

The  glazing  of  the  picture  is  undertaken  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  previously  to  the  prints  being  laid  down  upon 
the  gelatine  or  collodiouized  glass  they  are  first  of  all  put 
into  a weak  solution  of  aniline  violet.  This  solution  must 
be  quite  free  from  dust,  and  the  pictures  must  be  dipped 
into  it  face  downwards  ; any  particle  of  dost  causes  minute 
spots  of  deep  colour,  which  are  not  to  be  removed  sub- 
sequently. The  tinting  of  the  photograph  in  this  manner 
annuls  the  yellow  tone  of  the  whites,  which  is  often 
exaggerated  when  by  the  gelatine  coating.  The  pictures 
should  be  vigorously  printed,  and  toned  of  a brownish 
colour,  so  that  they  may  not  appear  weak  when  glazed. 
This  tinting  with  aniline-violet  may  be  recommended  also 
for  large  portraits,  to  which  it  imparts  a beautiful  and 
luscious  tone. 

M.  Stuting  is  quite  right  in  attempting  to  counteract 
the  yellowness  which  some  gelatined  prints  undoubtedly 
possess,  but  the  use  of  aniline  colours,  as  a rule,  is  scarcely 
to  be  recommended,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
so  liable  to  fade.  However,  if  it  is  desired  to  employ  such 
pigments  upon  photographs,  without  giving  them  that 
high  brilliancy  which  gelatine  and  collodion  spread  upon 
glass  always  imparts,  they  may  with  facility  be  dissolved 
in  normal  collodion,  and  this  poured  over  the  mounted  or 
unmounted  picture  in  the  same  way  as  if  one  were 
coating  a plate. 


THE  AUBELDRUCK  PROCESS. 

A good  deal  of  speculation  is  rife  in  regard  to  this  mechani- 
cal printing  process,  which  has  attracted  a good  deal  of 
attention  in  Germany.  It  is  the  invention  of  M.  Aubel,  of 
Cologne,  and  its  results  (though  far  from  perfect  at  present) 
show  considerable  vigour  and  depth,  which  Lichtdrnck 
prints  not  unfrequently  lack.  The  Aubeltype  printing 
blocks  are  of  metal,  and  may  be  worked  in  the  pointing 
press,  so  that  for  this  reason  alone  the  process  has  much  to 
recommend  it. 

The  manner  in  which  M.  Aubel  converts  a negative  into 
a printing  block  is  still  maintained  a close  secret ; but  a 
German  journal,  the  Arbeitgaber,  professes  to  have  found  ont 
the  secret.  A negative  of  any  design,  sketch,  or  writing  in 
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black  and  white,  is  secured  ; and  the  silver  deposited  upon 
the  glass  plate  to  form  the  image  is  then  strengthened  by 
further  deposition  of  silver  by  means  of  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess. A couple  of  hours  suffices  to  make  the  deposit  of 
metal  thick  enough,  and  then  the  image  upon  the  glass  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  vapour. 
This  vapour  attacks  the  glass  in  all  parts  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  silver,  and  in  a little  while  there  is  produced 
upon  the  glass  the  image  in  relief. 

We  suppose  that  from  this  a galvano-plastic  image  is 
taken,  which  constitutes  the  block  for  printing  purposes, 
for  it  would  never  do,  of  course,  to  use  plate-glass  in  a 
printing  press  ; aud  for  this  reason,  probably,  a positive,  and 
not  a negative,  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance.  This, 
however,  is  a mere  matter  of  detail,  and  does  not,  in  any 
way,  touch  the  principle  of  the  process. 

In  another  German  journal — the  Archiv — appears  a letter, 
also  touching  upon  the  Aubel  process,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  according  to  some  experiments  undertaken  by  the 
author,  M.  E.  Selinger,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a 
silver  image  that  is  employed  to  cover  the  glass,  and  thus 
prevent  the  action  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  fumes,  but  lead, 
with  which  the  original  negative  is  intensified.  There  is 
every  probability,  we  think,  of  such  being  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deposit  silver  equally  upon 
a negative  film  by  the  aid  of  a galvanic  battery,  as  in  the 
electrotyping  process,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process 
of  intensifying  by  the  aid  of  nitrat3  of  lead,  as  recently 
pointed  out  by  those  thorough  experimentalists  MM.  Eder 
and  Toth,  is  a very  facile  one  to  carry  out.  Moreover, 
nitrate  of  lead,  applied  in  this  manner  to  a photographic 
film,  has  the  eftect  of  depositing  a very  dense  film  of  that 
metal  upon  the  glass  plate,  and  lead,  as  chemists  know,  is 
not  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  fumes.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  doubt  that  the  plan  suggested  by  M.  Selinger 
is  the  one  adopted  by  M.  Aubel  in  the  production  of  his 
plates,  as  affording  the  most  simple  and  certain  method  of 
proceeding. 

Anent  the  use  of  lead  as  an  iutensifier,  we  may  here  record 
an  interesting  experiment.  We  have  for  some  months  past 
been  witness  to  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  iu- 
tensifier of  MM.  Eder  and  Toth.  If  only  care  is  employed 
in  using  distilled  water  iu  the  washing,  there  is  no  chance 
whatever  of  staining,  and  themost  perfect  photo-lithographic 
negatives,  with  the  blackest  of  grounds,  may  be  secured 
with  it.  The  other  day,  however,  our  attention  was  called 
to  a glass  plate  upon  which  a drawing  had  been  photo- 
graphed and  intensified  with  lead.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  picture  was  a failure,  and  the  film  consequently 
washed  off,  and  the  plate  put  by  for  further  use.  On  a 
close  examination  of  it,  subsequently,  there  was  found  etched 
upon  its  surface,  in  dull  lines,  the  photographic  image. 
Every  line  was  sharp  and  clear,  and  could  only  be  removed 
by  considerable  friction.  Here  is  a hint  that  should  be 
useful  both  to  glass  etchers  and  to  the  producers  of  spirit 
photographs. 

NORTHERN  NOTES. 

Sib, — We  are  not  nearly  tired  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition.  The  photographers  there  are  greatly 
exercised  by  some  of  Kareline’s  pictures.  It  is  said  that 
the  medal  has  been  given  more  in' consideration  of  inexpli- 
cable lighting  than  from  any  great  merit  they  possess.  Now, 
th is  must  be  the  invention  of  a disappointed  exhibitor, 
although  I must  acknowledge  that  I could  look  at  them 
without  going  into  fils;  and  having  seen  them,  I must  say 
that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  them.  The  medal 
group  is  taken  at  a single  exposure,  in  a room  or  studio ; 
through  a window  streams  of  sunlight  fall  upon  two  figures. 
The  shadow  side  may  be  softened  by  a reflector  or  distant 
window.  To  say  that  the  picture  is  taken  in  Russia  is  half 
the  mystery  solved ; for  every  picture  1 have  seen  from  that 
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region  gives  evidence  of  a clear  transparency  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  we  once  or  twice  in  a life-time  experience. 

The  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  advertises  lately 
“ that  a number  of  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  prize  photo- 
graphs ” would  be  on  view  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society. 

It  is  further  intended  to  sit  on  the  prize  picture  at  au  early 
meeting  of  the  Association.  I wonder  if  the  Glasgow  men 
will  be  pleased  with  the  “ Portrait  of  a Gentleman,”  by 
James  Howie.  Surely  they  will,  for  though  “ this  work 
does  not  coutain  much  treatment,”  yet  it  is  a “ specimen  of 
very  true  rendering  without  the  aid  of  modeliing  the  nega- 
tive.” Now,  we  Glasgow  photographers  hate  modelling. 
They  told  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Perth,  a week  or  two  ago, 
that  they  hated  it.  And  so  they  may,  for  almost  every  one 
of  them  are  slaves  to  retouching,  or  what  is  termed  by  a 
South  of  England  photographer  as  “ the  Florentine  system, 
which  renders  all  freckles  and  imperfection  in  the  skin 
imperceptible." 

What  becameof  our  Lambertype,  chromotype,  andcontre- 
type  friends?  From  the  number  of  licensees  in  Scotland  Iex- 
pected  to  see  any  number  of  Lambertype  enlargements  by  men 
who  hadseen  the  skilful  M.  Lambert  touch  up  a negative ; but  I 
was  disappointed.  From  this  week’s  News  I find  that  they 
do  these  things  better  in  America.  I was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  so  long  a letter  in  the  British  Journal  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson.  It  was  not  the  bit  about  the  hot  weather  of 
America  I liked  the  best,  nor  the  bit  on  carbon,  but 
Jules  Verne’6  “ Round  the  world  in  eighty  days,’’  condensed 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  is  worthy  of  this  special  notice. 

The  enlargements  exhibited  by  some  of  the  Northerns 
had  a tendency  to  flatness;  the  backgrounds  too  much 
the  colour  of  slate.  The  artists  in  black  and  white  over-do 
the  thiug.  Like  touching  on  the  negative,  this  black- 
and-white  fashion  is  being  carried  to  an  alarming  extent. 
What  will  the  Autotype  Company  say  to  this?  Scotland 
is  now  iu  possession  of  two  firms  who  do  enlarging  for 
the  trade — G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Aunan  and  Skeltoa,  of  Glasgow.  Both  of  these  firms 
have  on  their  staff  men  who  were  at  Ealing  De  :u, 
certainly  the  best  school.  It  was  once  supposed  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  Autotype  Company  for 
special  licenses  to  do  carbon  work  for  the  trade  ; but  I 
suppose  any  one  can  enlarge  for  the  trade  now  with  im- 
punity. One  of  your  correspondents  says  openly  that  he 
is  practising  permanent  priutiug,  and  that  it  is  free. 
Surely  I remember  of  the  Company  giving  notice  that 
they  only  supplied  tissue  to  licensees.  Am  I right?  These 
oarbon  patents  were  very  loose  from  the  first;  and  would 
it  not  be  hard  if  the  licensees  were  to  find  that  they  could 
not  bo  protected?  Chromotype  is  without  doubt  the  processof 
the  future  ; but  there  are  many  men  thinking  that  if  they 
could  ouly  get  the  tissue  independent  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  permanent  printing  would  have  their  immediate 
attention.  Some  pretty  successful  experiments  at  tissue- 
making have  been  tried  about  Glasgow.  Messrs  Sawyer 
and  Bird  will,  no  doubt,  keep  a sharp  eye  on  Glasgow.  I 
was  surprised  io  see  Mr.  Ferranti  speaking  for  the  photo- 
graphers of  Edinburgh,  or  rather  for  Mr.  Ayton.  If  they 
do  not  learu  the  chromotype  process,  and  that  very  soon, 
where  will  they  be?  Let  them  answer  for  themselves. — 
Yours  truly,  Jo.  Vestris. 

ORIGIN  OF  PROl’ONITRATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — I take  the  Piiotoobabuio  News  for  the  sake 
of  auld  lain/  syne  ; but  I did  not  chance  to  see  the  numbers 
in  Juno  and  July  last  until  weeks  after  publication,  and  l 
was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  my  name  cropping  up  again 
in’ matters  photographic.  I am  sure  neither  Mr.  Spiller  nor 
myself  would  wish  to  rob  the  introducer  of  the  protonitrate 
developer  of  au  atom  of  the  merit.  I must  say,  however, 
that  Dr.  Diamond  seems  (in  his  letter  of  June  30th,  and 
again  in  his  paper  iu  the  Year-Book)  to  be  hitting  rather 
hard  at  Mr.  Spiller  and  myself,  and  in  a way  which  I do 
' not  think  we  deserve 
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Mr.  Spiller  and  I were  dissatisfied  (as  most  of  those  who 
triedit  were — vide  Notes  and  Queries  ” 1853)  with  the  un- 
stable protonitrate  made  with  baryta  ; aud  we  tried  to 
remedy  that  defect  by  other  formulas.  I certainly  did  not 
know  that  all  available  nitrates  had  been  tried.  As  no  one 
else  had  published  our  methods,  and  as  the  solutions  made 
by  us  would  keep  a considerable  time,  I maintain,  in  contra- 
diction to  Dr.  Diamond,  that  we  had  reason  for  publishing 
(as  improvements)  the  use  of  nitrates  of  lead  aud  potash. 
Dr.  Diamond’s  reasoning  would  bar  all  other  experiments 
when  he,  “ after  innumerable  experiments,  has  discovered  the 
marvellously  fine  effects”  of  any  chemical.  As  to  the 
undoubted  beauty  resting  with  the  baryta  salt,  I join  issue 
with  Dr.  Diamond,  and  for  the  purpose  of  compansou  will 
willingly  forward  you  some  positives,  taken  twenty-four 
years  ago.  I need  not  say  that  I should  pay  the  carriage 
to  you  and  back. 

Before  I possessed  a camera,  I had  tried  all  the  processes 
I could  which  I fouud  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  book,  and  had  read 
there  something  about  protonitrate  as  a developer  before  I 
ever  saw  “ Notes  and  Queries.”  My  edition  is  the  first 
preface,  dated  July  1851.  Dr.  Diamond’s  name  does  not 
occur  in  that  edition,  but  in  the  same  paragraph  iu  which 
Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  showing  at  York,  in  1844,  a series  of 
photographs  developed  with  protosulphatc  of  iron,  which 
salt  he  says  “ was  most  effective  in  developing  any  photo- 
graphic images  on  whatever  argentiferous  preparation  they 
may  have  been  received."  He  goes  on  : “ Mr.  Robert  Ellis  has 
recommended  the  use  of  protouitrate  of  iron  as  a developing 
agent.” 

We  were  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Diamond  for  the  trouble 
he  took  in  rendering  photography  popular  ; but  1 do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fair  that  he  should  come  down  so  heavily 
on  Mr.  Spiller  and  myself  because  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  suggest  the  lead  and  potash  formulae.  I can  quite 
understand  how  Dr.  Diamond’s  name  was  mentioned  iu  the 
third  edition.  Mr.  Home  told  Mr.  Hunt  that  he  understood 
protonitrate  of  iron  answered  equally  well  as  the  pyrogallic 
acid  ; and,  probably,  Dr.  Diamond  or  Mr.  Archer  had 
told  Mr.  Home  this  (see  page  146). 

I ask  you  in  fairness  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next 
number. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Lawson  Sisson. 

Eiliiujlhorpe  Rectory , North  Walsham,  Norwich. 

[We  have  always  pleasure  in  hearing  from  our  obi  corre- 
spondent, the  Rev.  J.  Lawson  Sisson  ; but  we  regret  that 
it  should  be  in  connection  with  anything  in  which  he  should 
think  he  has  received  scant  courtesy  or  justice.  That  no 
slight  was  intended  by  Dr.  Diamond  we  could  have  de- 
clared unhesitatingly,  and  we  are,  indeed,  authorized  to 
assure  Mr.  Sisson  of  that  fact.  Regarding  the  origin  of  the 
prctonitrate  developer,  we  accept  Mr.  Hunt’s  book  as, 
probably,  the  best  historic  authority,  aud  beg  to  refer  our 
correspondent  to  page  264  of  the  third  edition  to  which  he 
refers,  where  he  will  find  Mr.  Hunt,  after  describing  the 
beautiful  results  of  the  protonitrate  developer  as  having  the 
air  of  a fine  Daguerreotype,  without  any  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  reflection  of  light  from  a polished  silver 
surface”;  he  proceeds:  “For  this  beautiful  result  photo- 
graphy is  indebted  to  Dr.  Diamond,  who  is  still  pursuing 
the  subject  with  much  zeal.”  At  what  period  Mr.  Ellis 
proposed  the  protouitrate  we  have  no  means  of  determining  ; 
but  his  formula  would  practically  have  been  prohibitory. 
It  consists  in  adding  sulphuret  of  iron  to  nitric  acid,  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  acid  was  saturated  with 
iron,  taking  care  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved ; pouring  off  the  liquid,  filtering,  boiling  iu  a 
Florence  flask  to  get  rid  of  sulphur,  and  again  filtering  ! 
Dr.  Diamond's  method,  as  is  well  known,  is  double  decom- 
position with  nitrate  of  baryta. — Ed.] 


THE  PROPOSED  “ PROGRESS  ” MEDAL. 

Dear  Sir,— Iu  the  discussion  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
the  subject  of  instituting  a sort  of  “ progress  ” medal  for 
marked  improvements  in  the  science  or  art  of  photography, 


I cited  three  instances  which  might  possibly  be  taken  as 
examples  of  what  the  council  intended  to  do.  The 
instances  I selected  were  the  award  of  a medal  to  M. 
Obernetter,  for  his  elaboration  of  the  powder  process  in 
multiplying  negatives;  to  MM.  Eder  et  Toth,  for  their 
investigations  upon  nitrate  of  lead  as  an  intensifier ; and  to 
M.  Rousselon,  for  his  work  connected  with  photo-gravure. 

M.  Warnerke  met  this  statement  by  a direct  con- 
tradiction, to  the  effect  that  medals  were  not  given  abroad 
for  general  progress,  but  only  for  the  solution  of  some 
problem  definitely  set  forth  beforehand.  As  the  matter 
was  one  practically  outside  discussion  at  the  moment,  I did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  meeting  with 
further  remarks,  but  perhaps  you  will  now  permit  me  to 
affirm  once  more  what  I said.  No  one  is  better  aware  than 
myself  of  the  practice  that  exists  at  Viennaand  at  Paris,  to 
offer  medals  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  special 
work,  and  it  is  not  three  months  ago  that  I myself  urged 
M.  Warnerke  to  claim  an  award,  offered  for  the  production 
of  a supple  and  transparent  film,  by  the  Vienna  Photo- 
graphic Society.  But  the  instance!  I took  care  to  select 
differed  from  the  above.  No  mention  had  been  made  by 
foreign  societies  of  an  intention  to  make  an  award  for 
researches  upon  lead  as  an  iutensifier,  or  for  a method  of 
multiplication  of  negatives  by  the  powder  process,  or  for 
the  special  work  which  M.  Rousselon  has  accomplished. — 
Faithfully  yours,  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

General  Photographic  Establishment,  Royal  Arsenal , 
Woolwich,  Feb.  14 th. 

WATER  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  paper,  to  say  a few  words  as  regards 
water?  Water,  I may  say,  is  the  staff  of  life — only  don’t, 
reader,  think  I am  a teetotaller  by  this  expression.  How 
useful  it  is  to  all,  in  whatever  preparation  they  use  it ! 
How  very  useful  for  the  tea-totaller  in  making  his  tea.' 
(perhaps  he  does  not  drink  tea;  our  courteous  Editor 
can,  perhaps,  find  out  for  me,  as  I am  very  anxious  to  know) 
But  how  useful  to  the  photographer  ! Without  it,  where 
should  we  be  ? Well,  we  should  be  nowhere. 

But  to  busiuess.  Distilled  water  is  water  which  has 
been  vaporized  and  condensed ; by  this  process  it  is 
freed  from  impurities.  Pure  distilled  water  leaves  no 
residue  on  evaporation,  and  it  remains  perfectly  clear 
on  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  even  when  it  is  exposed 
to  light.  It  should  also  be  neutral  to  test-paper.  Rain 
water  has  undergone  a natural  process  of  distillation, 
but  generally  contains  a small  portion  of  ammonia, 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  which,  of  course,  gives 
an  alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper.  It  is  first-rate  for 
photographic  purposes  if  collected  in  clean  vessels,  but 
should  not  be  taken  from  common  rain  tanks. 

Spriug  or  river  water  contains  sulphate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  sodium  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  On  boiling 
it,  it  is  generally  purified  water  for  nitrate  bath.  Com- 
mon hard  water  can  often  be  used  when  nothing  better  is 
at  hand.  The  chlorides  it  contains  are  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  leaving  a small  quantity  of  nitrates 
(soluble)  in  solution  which  are  not  injurious.  Ordinary 
spring  water  does  for  the  iron  developer,  except  for  the 
pyro  acid  one,  which  rapidly  decomposes  if  hard  water  is 
used.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  chlorides 
usually  fouud  in  common  water  does  not  decompose  much 
of  the  free  nitrate  in  the  exposed  film,  hence  failure  in  the 
development  from  that  source  does  not  arise,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent. — Yours,  very  truly, 

Grafton  Underwood , Kettering.  C.  R.  P.  Vernon. 

P.S. — Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I 
have  a formulm  for  nitrate  bath  which  I obtained  of  Mr. 
Edwards.  My  time  being  completed,  I am  at  liberty  to 
give  it.  Words  cannot  speak  high  enough  of  it,  but  it  is 
too  long  to  give  in  this  letter,  therefore  if  any  reader 
1 likes  to  know  about,  he  shall  have  it  on  application. 
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fraceetongs  ot  Satieties. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  February  13th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  a'  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  which  Scrutineers  to  examine  the  voting  papers  were 
uppo  nted.  ... 

Captain  Abney  wished  to  state  that  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  president  had  been  made  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  and  if  elected  he  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  office. 

The  Scrutineers  retired  to  examine  the  papers,  and  at  a subse- 
quent period  of  the  evening  made  the  following  return  : — 

President.— J.  Glaisher,  F.lt.S. 

Vice-president. — Captain  Abney,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer. — J.  Spiller,  F.C.S. 

Council.-  F.  Bedford,  W.  Bird,  J.  Hughes,  R.  W.  Thomas, 
H.  P.  Robinson,  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  W.  May  land. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Council,  which  was 
received  and  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  financial  statement,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  balance  in  hand  amounted  to  .£253  5s.  9Jd. ; 
the  balance  in  favour  ot  the  Society,  including  assets,  was  £406 
12s.  llid.  Referring  to  the  falling  off  in  the  returns  of  the 
exhibition,  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  other  exhibitions  of 
the  same  year  had  been  equally  unsuccessful,  and  that  from 
various  causes.  The  political  excitement  was  to  some  extent 
answerable,  especially  as  it  filled  the  daily  papers,  and  to 
that  course  he  attributed  the  absence  of  notices  of  the  exhi- 
bition, which  always  affected  their  success. 

The  Chairman,  in  highly  eulogistic  terms,  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  able  services  as  treasurer,  and  for 
his  energetic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Society’s  interests  generally, 
to  which  they  were  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  holding  their 
meetings  in  that  room.  The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation. 
After  an  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Thomas, 

The  Chairman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Friswell, 
their  late  honorary  secretary,  which  was  duly  passed  and 
acknowledged. 

Captain  Abney  thought  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  art  generally,  if  the  system  were  revived 
of  giving  a medal  of  honour  to  persons  who  should,  either 
in  connection  with  the  art  or  science  of  photography,  make 
the  greatest  step  in  advance.  Such  a course  was  followed  by 
other  learned  societies,  and  he  thought  that  such  a plan  provided 
a valuable  stimulus  to  effort.  Such  a medal  to  be  awarded  by 
the  council  with,  at  least,  a three-quarter  majority. 

Mr.  Spiller  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Kennett  begged  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  J R.  Sawyer  wanted  to  know,  as  the  council  would 
award  such  medal,  in  what  manner  members  of  the  Society 
would  gain  assurance  of  the  worth  of  the  advance  made,  and 
the  worthiness  of  the  recipient ; because  he  thought  that  the 
award  of  such  a medal,  to  have  any  value  should  not  admit  of 
doubt  or  question.  He  apprehended  It  would  be  rather  for 
scientific  discovery,  than  merely  for  personal  work  produced,  and 
would  be  for  new  ground  broken,  rather  than  for  simple 
improvement. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard  mentioned  that  such  a plan  was  at 
present  pursued  by  continental  societies.  The  French  Society 
recently  gave  a medal  to  Mons.  Rousselon  for  a system  of  photo- 
gravure. In  the  German  Society  Messrs.  Eder  and  Toth  had 
recently  received  a medal ; and  last  year  M.  Obernetter  received 
a medal  for  the  powder  process. 

Herr  Warnerke  said  that,  as  a rule,  foreign  societies  gave 
medals  for  a special  discovery  or  improvement  previouslv  an- 
nounced as  open  to  competition. 

Mr.  York  thought  the  plan  of  offering  a medal  for  a specific 
discovery  was  a good  one  ; and  might  be  with  advantage  adopted. 
The  subject  of  pinholes,  for  instance,  might  well  be  investigated. 
All  were  familiar  enough  with  the  deposit  which  caused  the  pin- 
holes ; but  no  one  seemed  certain  of  its  nature  or  constitution,  or 
cause.  He  would  undertake  to  supply  the  material,  if  the  Society 
would  have  it,  properly  analysed. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  he  had  that  subject  under  examination  to 
bring  before  the  next  meeting,  and  would  be  glad  to  accept  some 
of  the  deposit  from  Mr.  York. 

Captain  Abney’s  motion  was  eventually  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  11.  B.  Pritchard  then  read  a paper  on  “ Photography  from 
a Holiday-maker’s  Point  of  View.”  He  exhibited  his  small  camera 


and  dark  slide,  and  a stand  which  formed  a serviceable  Alpine 
Stock.  He  also  showed  some  fine  examples  of  photography 
produced  with  the  slight  impedimenta  which  could  be  carried 
during  a pedestrian  tour. 

Herr  Warnerke,  referring  to  the  sensitive  films  which  Mr. 
Pritchard  had  used,  wished  to  mention  a facility  to  the  tiaveller 
which  these  films  presented.  A gentleman  who  had  recently 
started  for  Africa  had  taken  a stock  of  them  and  a camera.  Me 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  photography,  but  was  instructed  how 
to  select  and  focus  a view.  A few  days  ago  he  received,  from 
Cairo,  a small  post  parcel,  with  a stamp  of  one  piastre,  equivalent, 
he  thought,  to  about  twopence-halfpenny.  This  parcel  con- 
tained half  a dozen  film  negatives  for  development.  He  had 
developed  them,  and  now  showed  them  to  members. 

After  some  further  conversation,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Pritchard  and  to  Herr  Warnerke  was  passed. 

Captain  Abney  exhibited  to  members  some  examples  of  the 
instability  of  aniline  dyes.  Pieces  of  paper,  dipped  in  the  dyes, 
were  cut  in  two,  and  one-half  exposed  to  light  for  a month,  whilst 
the  other  half  was  protected.  Many  of  the  tints  were  entirely 
changed. 

A conversation  followed  on  the  affinity  of  aniline  dyes  for 
animal  substances. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  next  meetiog  the  subject 
for  discussion  would  be  the  silver  bath,  and  Mr.  Spiller  would 
bring  the  subject  before  the  meeting. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.  Tnere  was 
a very  large  attendance,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  John 
Lessels,  Esq.,  Pftsiden 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and 
approved,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary 
members : Messrs.  Edwin  Smithells,  David  Gregg,  Robert  R. 
Raeburn,  M.  M.  Scott,  Id.  C.  Peacock,  G.  B.  Rodger,  James 
Abbot,  Archibald  Downie,  J.  Adamson,  Andrew  Pringle,  Andrew 
Dewar,  P.  S.  Smith,  J.  Forrester,  J.  Simpson,  W.  II.  Cunningham, 
and  J.  Forbes. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  A.R.S.A.,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  late 
Exhibition,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Works  of  Kareline,  and  wha 
may  be  gathered  from  them  ” (see  page  74). 

Mr.  Tunny  congratulated  Mr.  ^ acbeth  on  the  exceedingly 
interesting  paper  which  had  just  been  read.  It  showed  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the  works  in 
question,  and  he  (Mr.  Tunny)  thought  them  quite  worthy  of  it. 
Kareline  was  a thorough  master  in  his  art,  and  well  deserved  the 
high  recognition  (the  gold  medal)  that  he  had  got.  He  could 
not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Macbeth  in  his  observations  regard- 
ing art.  Fine  art  >s  not  a thing  of  paint  and  brushes,  neither  is 
photography  an  outcome  of  camera  and  lens.  In  both  cases  they 
are  the  mere  tools  guided  and  diiected  by  a trained  and  cultivated 
brain.  A true  artist,  whether  he  is  the  one  or  the  other,  will  put 
his  mind  into  his  work,  and  stamp  it  with  his  own  individuality. 
With  reference  to  the  prize  picture,  which  had  already  been  the 
object  of  considerable  discussion,  and  puzzled  not  a few  as  to  how 
the  effects  had  been  produced,  his  opinion  was  different  from  that 
of  Mr.  Macbeth.  He  did  not  think  it  was  taken  in  direct  sunlight, 
as,  in  that  case,  the  shadows  would  have  been  much  deeper.  The 
light,  he  thought,  did  not  come  by  the  window  that  was  shown  in 
the  picture,  but  from  a point  above  it,  and  both  in  front  and  behind 
the  curtains.  On  the  whole,  the  picture  was,  in  his  opinion,  not 
nearly  so  simple  as  Mr.  Macbeth  thought,  and  many  of  the  lights 
had  been  put  in ; and  some  of  the  shadows,  particularly  those  on 
the  dress  of  the  lady,  were  the  result  of  sunning  after  printing. 
With  a view  to  test  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  he  had,  a day  or 
two  ago,  from  memory,  tried  to  reproduce  the  composition  and 
effects  in  his  studio,  which  he  had  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and 
begged  to  submit  the  result  for  examination  to  the  members. 
With  him  it  was  not  a question  of  how  a picture  was  produced, 
but  what  is  the  character  of  the  production,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  iu  his  opinion,  after  much  careful  study 
of  the  works  in  the  late  Exhibition,  Mr.  Kareline  stands  unrivalled 
and  alone. 

Mr.  Bashford  also  complimented  Mr.  Macbeth  highly,  and 
said  that  his  paper  was  more  valuable  than  anything  he  had  ever 
read  in  connection  with  photography.  Mr.  Macbeth  had  not  only 
pointed  out  the  merits  of  the  picture,  but  had  given  the  reason 
why  it  was  to  be  admired,  lie  had  never  seen  so  much  useful 
information  given  in  so  small  a space.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Mac- 
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beth  on  the  whole,  and  especially  in  that,  that  photography  was 
a representative  art.  But  what  will  be  represented  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  operator  who  arranges  that  which  he  wants.  He  hardly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Macbeth  in  what  might  fairly  be  done  over  and 
above  the  simple  work  of  the  camera.  He  (Mr.  Macbeth)  would 
leave  all  defects  that  might  be  there  ; but  that  was  really  going 
too  far.  His  opinion  was  that  the  photographer  should  aim  at 
getting  as  perfect  a photograph  as  possible,  and  then  to 
use  either  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  or  both  combined,  wherever  by 
such  means  the  work  can  be  aided  or  improved.  He  heartily 
thanked  Mr.  Macbeth  for  the  lessons  in  composition,  and  the 
many  lessons  oa  other  matters  that  he  had  given  the  members. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  thore  was  undoubted  evidence  ot  much 
work  of  both  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  of  shading,  on  the 
prize  picture  ; but  the  works  of  the  distinguished  foreigner  were 
no  doubt  very  grand,  and  everybody  might  learn  something  from 
them. 

Mr.  Davies  said  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mac- 
beth for  the  great  trouble,  not  on  this  occasion  only,  but  frequently 
before,  in  educating  the  members.  He  heartily  concurred  in  all 
that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kareline’s  works,  and 
suggested  that  the  picture  “ Blind  Man’s  Buff  ” would  throw  some 
light  on  how  the  prize  picture,  as  well  as  many  others  equally 
puzzling,  were  produced.  The  window  in  the  background  of  the 
“ Blind  Man’s  Buff”  picture  was  the  other  side  of  the  window  in 
the  prize  picture,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  simply  a 
“ property  ” that  might  be  placed  wherever  it  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Asher  spoke  highly  in  favour  of  Kareline’s  works,  and 
took  some  credit  to  himself  for  having  picked  out  his  works  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year.  On  referring  to  his  note-book 
he  found  that  he  had  thought  them  the  very  best  there.  In  his 
opinion  the  prize  picture  was  au  enlargement  from  a smaller 
negative. 

Mr.  Bow  agreed  with  Mr.  Macbeth  in  his  admiration  of 
Kareline’s  works,  but  not  that  the  prize  picture  was  the  best. 
The  portrait  of  Kareline  himself  was,  he  thought,  finer.  He 
thought,  also,  that  Mr.  Macbeth  was  wrong  in  condemning 
finish.  An  unskilful  i.ttempt  to  finish  a photograph  was  doubtless 
objectionable  ; but  when  skill  and  finish  go  together,  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  it. 

Mr.  Pringle  thought  the  prize  picture  had  been  printed  from 
two  negatives,  and  that  there  had  been  much  retouching  and 
shading  ; but  both  were  admirably  managed. 

Mr.  Valentins,  of  Dundee,  regretted  that  the  distance  from 
Edinburgh  prevented  his  giving  the  Exhibition  as  much  attention 
as  he  would  have  liked.  He  could  not  understand  why  the  gold 
medal  had  been  given  to  the  picture  principally  under  discussion, 
and  thought  many  of  the  works  of  the  same  artist  were  much 
better.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Kareline  used  reflectors  very 
freely,  especially  in  such  compositions  as  that  of  the  prize  picture. 
Regarding  the  question  of  photography  as  an  art,  he  would  say 
that  into  whatever  work  artistic  feeling  was  brought,  that  was  an 
art ; and  it  was  well  known  that  the  feeling  of  the  man 
could  be  and  was  brought  into  the  work  of  the  camera.  Many 
years  since,  he  was  able  to  pick  out  the  works  of  Mr.  Rodger, 
of  St  Andrew’s,  from  any  number  of  pictures  by  other  photo- 
graphers, and  that  simply  because  there  was  something  belonging 
to  the  artist  himself  infused  into  every  picture  that  he  made. 

Mr.  Macbeth,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  sure  no  one  would 
charge  him  with  a desire  to  trample  on  anybody’s  toes  ; his  only 
aim  was  to  conscientiously  do  what  was  right.  Photography  was 
not  really  a representative  art.  It  missed  the  cultivation  of  the 
eye  in  acquiring  correct  notions  of  form  and  shape.  It  simply 
realises  what  is  presented  to  it,  and  has  no  aim  beyond  realiza- 
tion. Keeping  this  in  view,  however,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  photography  was  a power  in  art ; and  he  did  not 
think  anyone  at  the  present  time  would  be  found  to  defend  the 
stupid  ignorant  prejudice  that  some  artists  had  at  one  time  shown 
against  photography. 

Mr.  Panton  moved  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macbeth, 
which  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  said  that  he  had  bought 
the  portrait  of  Kareline  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the 
Society,  which  he  now  begged  to  do,  and  for  which  he  received 
a vote  of  thanks. 

The  President  laid  on  the  table  a number  of  very  fine  large 
views  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  which  that  gentleman 
wished  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  exhibition  committee,  as 
a small  acknowledgment  for  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
the  result  of  their  labours ; and  accorded  him  a vote  of  thanks 
for  his  liberality. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Valentine  said  that 


he  should  be  glad  at  any  time  to  present  for  the  Society’s  album 
copies  of  such  of  his  pictures  as  the  members  might  be  specially 
interested  in. 

Dr.  Nicol  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  four 
frames  of  enamels,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  which  were 
intended  for  the  late  Exhibition  ; but  which,  through  some  mis- 
management, had  only  reached  Edinburgh  that  day. 

Mr.  Macbeth  thought  that  the  enamels  really  deserved  some 
special  remarks.  He  did  not  think  that  anything  could  have  been 
better,  and  was  extremely  sorry  that  they  were  not  in  time  to  be 
exhibited,  as  they  were  far  and  away  beyond  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Davies  hid  felt  much  disappointment  at  the  non-arrival 
of  Mr.  Henderson’s  enamels,  and  even  more  so  now  that  he  had 
seen  them  ; and  he  was  quite  sure  that,  had  they  been  in  time,  they 
would  have  been  awarded  the  silver  modal.  He  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  sending  them. 

Mr.  Macbeth  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Davies,  and  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Lessels  concurred  in  what  had  been  said,  both  by  Mr. 
Macbeth  and  Mr.  Davies,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  Exhibition 
that  could  be  compared  with  them. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  a number  of  circulars  from 
the  Photographers’  Union,  of  Amsterdam,  announcing  a photo- 
graphic exhibition  to  be  held  there  in  September,  and  a number 
of  the  members  indicated  their  intention  of  puttiug  their  best  fo  <t 
foremost  during  the  approaching  season  with  a view  to  being 
exhibitors  then,  and  the  meeting  thereafter  adjourned. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Museum  and  Library,  Queen’s 
Road,  Bristol,  Mr.  W.  W.  Stoddart,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Dr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Pusey,  both  ot  Bristol,  were 
elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stoddart  then  gave  an  address  entitled  “ Notes 
on  PhotographicJChemicals,  and  their  Adulteration  ” (in  our  next), 
after  which  a general  discussion  took  place.  The  address  was 
fully  illustrated  by  specimens  and  experiments,  and  the|  meeting 
terminated  with  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
G.  Webber. 


in  tljt 

Coloured  Enlargements  on  Porcelain. — Wo  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harman  with  a sight  of  a couple  of 
very  charming  portraits  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  late 
Exhibition  in  Edinburgh.  They  consisted  of  enlargements 
from  small  negatives,  and  printed  on  porcelain  or  opal  glass. 
The  photographs  were  manifestly  finely  modelled,  and  both 
delicate  and  rich  in  tone,  rendering  them  especially  suitable 
for  the  water-colour  finish  of  the  miniature  painter.  These 
were  admirably  painted  in  water  colour,  the  delicate  flesh 
tints  of  children  being  perfectly  rendered  without  any  trace  of 
the  heavy,  opaque,  black  shadows  too  common  in  coloured 
photographs. 

Photographs  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. — We  learn 
from  the  Tablet : “ A very  large  painting  representing 

Pius  IX.,  with  all  the  Cardinals  and  chief  officers  of  the 
Vatican,  is  about  to  De  executed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
John  Eastham,  of  Manchester,  and  his  nephew  Mr.  George 
Cooper,  of  Hull.  These  gentlemen  are  in  Rome,  taking  photo- 
graphic likenesses  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  Cardinals,  the  Major- 
domo  and  Master  of  the  Chamber,  Monsignors  Howard  and 
Stoner,  and  other  ecclesiastics  attached  to  the  Vatican.  They 
will  visit  Paris,  Vienna,  New  York,  Dublin,  and  other  places,  to 
take  the  likenesses  of  living  Cardinals,  and  from  these  photo- 
graphs an  immense  picture  is  to  be  painted  by  Mr.  Crozier 
Harrison.  The  expense  will  amount  to  many  thousand  pounds. 
While  in  Rome,  Messrs.  Eastham  and  Cooper  have  taken 
photographs  of  the  paintings  in  San  Clemente,  and  of  some  ot 
the  portraits  in  the  English  College.  They  have  also  photo- 
graphed the  rector  and  students  of  the  English  College,  and 
of  the  American  and  other  colleges  in  Rome.  They  have 
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obtained  also  the  autographs  of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and 
many  distinguished  persons.  They  have  photographed  Sir  A. 
Paget  and  the  officials  of  the  British  Embassy,  in  Home.” 
Another  issue  of  the  same  paper  says  “ On  Friday,  the  26th 
of  January,  the  Holy  Father  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Mr.  East- 
ham,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  George  Cooper,  of  Hull,  the 
photographer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  negatives  were 
takon  in  the  Pope’s  private  library,  in  presence  of  Cardinal 
Monaco  La  Valletta.  Mgr.  Ricci, and  other  members  of  the  Court. 
Usually  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  photographers 
when  taking  the  portraits  of  gentlemen  aged  over  seventy. 
The  Pope,  however,  although  aged  eighty-five  years,  remained 
perfectly  steady  for  more  than  sixty  seconds  in  the  positions 
assigned  him  by  the  photographers.  He  showed  not  the 
slightest  weakness  of  nerve  or  unsteadiness  of  muscle  during 
the  sitting.  ” 

Photographic  Jokes  in  Connection  with  the  Confer- 
ence.— The  Standard  Correspondent  says  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  went  the  other  day  to  the  studio  of  Abdullah 
to  be  photographed  in  a group.  When  they  were  posed,  the 
operator  said  to  them,  in  French,  “Don’t  move,  gentlemen, 
don’t  move.”  “Parbleu!”  said  the  Count  de  Chandordy, 
“you  may  say  that  to  the  general,  but  the  rest  of  us  are  quiet 
enough,  1 assure  you.”  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
countenances  of  the  delegates  were  sufficiently  composed  for 
the  photograph  to  be  taken.  The  Italian  residents  say  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries : — 

“ Sono  arrivati  come  leoni, 

Partono  come  coglioni.” 

Among  the  English  it  has  been  proposed  that  a prayer  should 
be  put  up  in  the  English  churches  “ for  some  persons  who  are 
at  sea.”  And  when,  the  other  day,  some  one  expressed  a 
wish  that  before  their  departure  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  would  l«y  their  heads  together  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a better  pavement  for  the  Grand  Rue  of  Pera,  the 
immediate  reply  was  that  a wooden  pavement  would  not  be 
suitable. 

An  Operator’s  Salary. — Jules  Guggenheim,  described  as 
a photographer  of  High  Street,  was  summoned  by  Henry 
Peasland,  an  operator,  who  had  been  in  his  employ,  for  non- 
payment of  £2  12s.,  balance  of  wages.  The  summons  stated 
that  defendant  bad  employed  complainant  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber at  a weekly  wage  of  £2.  On  January  20th  complainant 
left  him.  During  that  time  he  received  £11  on  account, 
leaving  the  balance  claimed.  Defendant  pleaded  that  com- 
plainant had  never  fulfilled  the  engagement,  which  he  did  not 
deny  having  entered  into  with  him.  Complainant  deposed  that 
he  entered  the  service  of  defendant  on  the  6th  of  December 
last.  He  produced  the  letter  requesting  him  to  come  a month 
on  trial  as  operator,  at  a wage  of  £2  per  week.  On  the  first 
Saturday  after  he  came  he  received  his  wages  for  the  three 
days,  and  his  expenses.  On  the  following  week  witness  was 
paid  £1  108.,  defendant  saying  that  he  had  not  enough  money 
by  him  to  pay  the  whole.  On  the  following  week  £l  was  paid 
him,  and  the  next  week  15s.,  the  same  excuse  being  given. 
This  system  continued  fill  he  left  defendant’s  service,  when  the 
total  balance  owing  to  him  was  £2  12s.  He  had  never  heard 
any  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  did  his  work. 
Defendant  declared  that  complainant  was  not  able  to  do  his 
work,  and  that  on  the  last  day  he  agreed  to  come  on  the  fol- 
lowing week  at  half  price,  but  ho  did  not  do  so.  Complainant 
admitted  having  made  this  agreement,  but  stated  that  he  was 
engaged  as  an  operator,  and  the  work  complained  of,  which 
defendant  alleged  he  was  unable  to  execute,  was  new  work, 
altogether  apart  from  the  duties  of  an  operator.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  he  entered  into  the  agreement,  which  he 
afterwards  refused  to  carry  out,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his 
father.  Defendant  alleged  that  he  complained  daily  of  the 
manner  in  which  complainant  executed  his  work,  and  also  of  a 
number  of  articles  which  were  broken,  as  he  believed,  by 
defendant.  These  articles  included  five  or  six  glass  tunnels,  a 
focussing  glass,  worth  25s.,  aud  a host  of  other  articles  ; in 
fact,  it  was  “ break,  break  ; broke,  broke.”  Complainant  denied 
breaking  the  tunnels,  and  also  stated  that  the  focussing  glass 
was  in  a proper  condition  when  he  left  defendant’s  employ. 
Defendant  here  asked  complainant  whether  he  did  not  tell  the 
servant  girl,  in  a dark  room,  that  there  was  no  God  nor  devil 
in  this  world ; but  the  question  was  ruled  to  be  irrelevant. 
Complainant  iurther  stated  that  directly  he  loft  his  situation 


lie  received  an  insolent  message  from  defendant,  to  the  effect 
that  a quantity  of  chemicals  were  missing.  The  Bench 
expressed  regret  that  defendant  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  put 
himselt  to  all  this  expense.  Complainant  had  earned  his 
money,  and  must  be  paid,  and  he  would  leave  the  court  with  a 
character  unsullied.  Defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
amount,  and  also  the  costs. — Oxford  Times. 

Dallastype. — the  Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal  states 
that  “ The  Journal  fur  Buchdruckerkunst  attributes  to  Pretsch 
the  photo  galvanic  process  known  as  Dallastypy.  It  published 
ten  years  ago  pho’o-olectrotypo  engravings  prepared  by  Pretsch.” 
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R.  Lambert. — Mixing  preparations  of  oxalic  acid,  or  chloride  of 
lime,  in  the  same  room  where  a vessel  containing  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  standing,  ought  not  injuriously  to  affect  the 
the  latter.  Any  contamination  caused  by  the  fumes  of  chlorine 
would  be  manifest  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  would 
have  been  visible  to  the  eye. 

Bromo. — As  a rule,  the  price  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  without  change 
and  fluctuation  is  not  a normal  thing.  Wo  cannot  tell  the  reason 
for  its  recent  sudden  rise  to  3s.  lid.  per  ounce.  Indeed,  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact.  It  certainly  seems,  as  you  suggest,  another 
illustration  of  the  instability  of  silver  ! 

J.  S.  C. — The  registration  of  a photograph  is  effected  at  .Stationers’ 
Hall  by  giving,  on  a form  prescribed  for  the  purpose,  a description  of 
the  picture,  with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright, &c.;  and  the 
payment  of  one  shilling.  The  form  can  bo  obtained  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  for  one  penny,  by  personal  application  ; but  no  business  is 
done  there  by  correspondence.  To  meet  this  difficulty  for  country 
readers,  our  Publisher  will  attend  to  the  matter  if  you  forward  him 
particulars  and  eighteenpence  in  stamps.  2.  There  is  a little 
smoke  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  you  mention. 

Enquirer. — The  kind  of  background  necessary  in  a studio  depends 
much  upon  the  taste  of  the  portraitist.  Two  plain  ones  of  grey, 
dark  and  light,  are  all  that  are  necessary  ; but  various  others  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  For  vignettes  a light  background  is 
necessary.  2.  The  grained  texture  to  which  you  refer  is  pro- 
duced by  double  printing,  a second  negative  with  a suitable  grain 
being  used  after  the  portrait  is  printed.  The  grained  negative 
may  be  obtained  by  photographing  a piece  of  rough  drawing  paper, 
or  a piece  of  Turkey  morocco  leather.  3.  We  prefer  white  blinds. 
4.  We  cannot  recommend  any  special  lenses  by  name  in  this 
column.  You  will  find  details  in  our  advertising  columns;  or  if 
you  send  a list  with  a number  or  letter  attached  to  each,  we  can 

^ then  indicate  which  is  best  suited  for  your  purpose. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  permanently  blocking 
out  any  light.  We  should  obstruct  it  where  it  was  not  required. 

2.  The  curtain  we  should  prefer  with  rings,  to  slide  on  a rod. 

3.  Bigelow’s  system  seems  well  adapted  for  readily  securing 
varied  effects  in  lighting. 

H.  Parsons. — The  Secretary  to  the  English  Commissioners  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen.  We 
have  not  seen  any  announcement  of  the  offices  of  the  English 
Commissioners  yet;  but  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  would  probably  reach  him. 

W.  B. — We  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  professional  enlarger8 
will  produce  you  work  on  rough  drawing  paper,  which  will  permit 
finishing  in  crayons. 

J.  L.  S. — M.  Constant  died  early  in  the  summer  of  last  voar.  In 
him  photography  lost  a valuable  and  careful  experimentalist,  and 
we  lost  an  esteemed  friend  and  contributor. 

Kingston. — The  dry  plates  you  mention  do  not  require  a long 
exposure  : try  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  for  wet  plates.  You 
will  find  full  instructions  for  alkilinc  development,  which  they 
require,  in  our  Year-Book  just  issued,  on  page  126.  By 
managing  the  development  you  can  correct  over-exposure  if  the 
plate  show  symptoms  of  the  exposure  having  been  longer  than 
necessary. 

B.  L.  D. — There  can  be  no  legitimate  doubt  that  a good  carbon 
print  is  permanent.  The  facts  which  you  mention  to  the 
contrary  aro  not  evidence  of  any  want  of  permanency ; they 
simply  show  that  such  a picture  is  not  indestructible.  The  best 
picture  of  any  kind  which  can  be  produced  can  be  destroyed  if 
subjected  to  unfair  conditions.  An  oil  painting  or  an  enamel  can 
be  destroyed.  An  oil  painting  would  blister  if  placed  for  months 
in  hot  sunshine.  We  cannot  precisely  define  for  you  what  is 
included  in  the  respective  licences  granted  by  the  Autotype 
Company  ; but  they  will  doubtless  do  so  if  you  apply  to  them. 

Several  Corrcspo  ndents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
Photography  versus  Engraving — The  Scientific  Know- 
ledge of  Photographers — How  to  Make  Shellac  Varnish. 

Photography  versus  Engraving. — When  will  painters  in 
this  country  begin  fully  to  understand  the  advantages 
photography  has  conferred  upon  them?  In  France  and 
Germany  artists  have  been  for  some  time  past  alive  to  their 
interests  by  employing  the  camera,  instead  of  the  engraver, 
to  copy  their  paintings;  but  here  in  Great  Britain  it  wa* 
but  the  other  day  that  leave  was  obtained  to  photograph 
and  publish  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
British  painters  allow  themselves  to  be  plagued  by  pirates, 
and  are  for  ever  proceeding  against  those  who  get  money  by 
surreptitiously  copying  their  works  ; vet  it  seems,  so  far, 
never  to  have  occurred  to  painters  in  England  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  profits  foi  themselves. 
In  Berlin,  as  also  in  that  headquarter  for  art.  Munich,  very 
large  suras  are  paid  for  photographs —'.a  silver  even — of 
paintings;  thirty  and  forty  shillings  being  no  unusual 
price  to  ask  for  large  unmounted  copies  of  paintings.  The 
firm  of  Goupil  et  Cie.,  of  Asnieres,  which  employs  (for  its 
smaller  work,  at  auy  rate)  the  Wood  bury  type  process,  or,  as 
it  is  there  termed,  the  photoglyptique  method,  also  does  a 
most  extensive  business  in  copying  artists’  pictures,  and 
selling  the  prints  at  a high  figure.  Twenty  aud  thirty 
f rancs  is  a common  figure  for  twelve  and  fifteen  inch  pictures 
by  good  painters,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  little 
such  copies  cost  to  print  and  produce,  it  is  evident  a large 
surplus  remains  for  the  artist  or  owner  of  the  copyright.  A 
twelve-inch  photo  >raph  mounted  cannot  cost  more  than  a 
few  pence  to  produce,  and  therefore  the  public  are  asked 
thirty  or  forty  times  the  outlay  that  is  made.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  we  saw  in  London  a photograph  of  this  size — 
framed,  it  is  tiue  but  very  simply  indeed — marked  at  thirty 
shillings,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a large  number 
of  such  pictures  are  sold.  It  was  one  of  Goupil’s  reproduc- 
tions, and  the  work  of  a modern  French  artist.  If  we  set 
the  latter’s  royalty  at  ten  shillings — and  it  is  probably  more, 
than  less — an  edition  of  four  or  five  hundred  would  realize  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  while  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  agents  at  the  various  capitals,  a popular  picture  might 
not  be  sold  in  some  thousands.  There  is  no  costly  outlay 
for  engraving,  and  if  the  tints  are  only  suitabl:  for  photo- 
graphy, a tar  truer  rufiection  of  the  artist’s  original  work  is 
presented  if  photography  is  employed  in  its  vulgarisation. 
Gentlemen  interested  in  art,  after  a visit  to  the  French  or 
German  capitals,  generally  come  back  now-a-days  with  a 
glaring  account  ol  foreign  photography,  and  declaie  that  iu 
Great  Britain  there  are  none  to  compare  with  the  photo- 
graphers abroad  in  regard  to  the  skill  and  intelligence 
employed  in  copying  pictures.  Visitors  will  bring  back 
with  them  a dozen  such  photographic  sketches,  because  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  purchased  in  this  country.  In 
this,  however,  like  most  hasty  people,  they  mistake  cause  for 
effect.  Our  photographers  would  be  quite  as  clear  as  their 
foreign  breth-en  in  such  work  if  they  only  had  it  to  do. 
The  most  successful  by  far  of  all  who  have  tried  their  hands 
at  the  delicate  operation  of  copying  paintings  by  photo- 
graphy was  Mr.  Bingham,  who  went  over  to  Paris  simply 
because  there  was  no  work  of  the  kind  for  him  to  do  in 
England;  and  his  firm  is,  we  believe,  still  the  most  noted  iu 
the  French  capital  for  producing  prints  of  this  nature.  By 
reason  of  the  large  amount  of  work  done  in  this  way  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich,  &c.,  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  it  must  be  lucrative  to  the  artists,  and  for  this  reason 
we  commend  British  artists  to  tarry  no  longer,  but  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  other  brethren  in  Europe.  It  is  only 
a very  fine  picture  indeed  that  will  bear  the  cost  of  engraving, 
but  any  happy  sketch  might  be  photographed  to  the  profit 
of  its  author,  who  would  not  only  gain  money,  but  reputa- 
tion too,  by  the  copying  of  his  work. 


The  Scientific  Knowledge  of  Photographers. — It  is  a pity 
photographers  are  not  better  chemists  ; they  would  then  be 
tide  to  discern  much  better  between  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able investigations.  Many  a weary  hour  or  day  is  spent  in 
trying  to  briug  about  certain  changes,  which  a more  ready 
knowledge  of  chemistry  would  have  shown  them  could  be 
effected  iu  the  simplest  manner,  or  have  told  them  was, 
perhaps,  impossible.  Many  who  are  thus  ignorant  have 
very  curious  ideas  about  analysis.  If  they  want  to  know  all 
about  a thing,  it  is  only  necessary,  they  imagine,  to  ask  a 
chemist  to  go  through  the  form  of  “analysing,”  and  it  is 
done.  You  put  the  substance,  as  it  were,  into  a machine, 
turn  the  handle,  and  the  products  fall  down  through  the 
outlet  pipe.  Nothing  is  too  abstruse  to  get  at.  You  must 
inevitably  find  out  all  about  a thing  directly  you  analyse  it. 
We  remember,  some  years  ago,  a gentleman  in  a great  state 
of  mind  rising  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  and,  with  a display  of  temper,  telling  the  members 
that  it  was  really  pitiable  photographers  did  not.  as  yet, 
know  how  silver  prints  could  be  produced  of  a permanent 
character.  “ For  goodness’  sake,  let  us  have  a commission, 
and  find  out  how  to  secure  durable  silver  prints,”  said  he, 
“ if  we  do  not  know  the  way  to  do  so  at  present ! ” It  only 
wanted  a commission  to  do  it,  he  thought,  and  then  the 
whole  vexatious  business  would  be  at  an  end,  at  once  and 
for  ever.  He  would  have  treated  the  moon  in  the  same  way, 
probably,  and  asked  to  have  that  analysed  if  it  had  wor  ied 
him.  Indi-ed,  there  is  nothing  that  a chemist  cannot  do,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  people.  The  scientific  man  has  only  to 
be  employed  upon  a problem,  and  it  is  solved  that  instant. 
They  don’t  know  how  he  goes  about  it,  nor  do  they  wish  to 
be  informed,  for  they  prefer  the  whole  matter  to  be  shrouded 
in  mystery.  They  cau  then  believe  in  it,  heart  aud  soul. 
They  don’t  understand  such  things,  they  tell  vou,  and  they 
cannot  begin  now.  When  people  talk  like  this,  we  always 
think  of  a popular  definition  of  science  we  once  heard. 
Science,  to  the  general  public,  is  anything  you  can’t  com- 
prehend ; directly  you  begin  to  understand  it,  it  ceases 
to  be  science.  So  it  is  with  the  photographers  to  whom  we 
allude,  and  some — even  of  the  cleverest — would  be  as  much 
taken  aback  to  learn  that  they  are  really  acquainted  with  a 
good  deal  of  elementary  scieLce,  and  have  to  biing  scientific 
principles  to  bear  whenever  their  bath,  or  developer,  or 
printiug  goes  wrong,  as  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  was, 
when  he  was  told  that  he  had  been  speaking  piose  all  his 
life. 

How  to  Make  Shellac  Varnish. — Some  experiments  have 
recently  been  made  by  M.  Peltz  on  dissolving  shellac  in 
alcohol.  The  reason  why  a turbid  liquid  is  usually  the 
result  is  because  the  shellac  contains  about  four  per  cent,  of 
fatty  ink,  or  any  substance  which  remains  in  suspension. 
M.  Peltz  suggests  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  powdered 
chalK,  for  in  this  way  a liquid  is  secured  which  is  three- 
fourths  clear,  whilst  tfie  lower  portion  can  be  rapidly  filtered. 
U prepared  on  a large  scale,  the  shellac  varnish  thus  pre- 
pared may  be  filtered  through  felt.  Another  method  of 
preparing  shellac  solution  is  to  add  to  it,  for  every  three 
parts  of  solution,  one  part  of  petroleum-ether.  In  this 
way  two  layers  of  solution  are  secuied,  the  upper  and 
lighter  coloured  layers  containing  the  petroleum-ether  with 
the  wax  dissolved  in  it.  Instead  of  petroleum-ether,  ordinary 
beuzole  may  be  employed,  when  the  same  results  will  be 
furnished. 


M.  LAMBERT’S  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CARBON 
PRINTING. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  which  were  raised  as  to 
the  claims  of  M.  Lambert  in  connection  with  the  processes 
associated  with  his  name,  for  the  most  part  the  subject  of 
patent  protection,  no  question  was  ever  raised  as  to  the 
great  skill  aud  capacity  of  M.  Lambert  personally,  or 
that  his  mode  of  working  the  carbon  process  was  singularly 
successful  and  satisfactory  in  result.  Whilst  he  protected 
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his  improvements  by  the  aid  of  the  patent  law,  he  was  no 
monopolist  of  his  knowledge  gained  by  experience.  One 
of  our  American  contemporaries  who  is  in  antagonism 
with  Mr.  Lambert  recently  published  his  instructions  to 
pupils  and  licensees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
reader.  M.  Lambert,  referring  to  this  publication, 
endorsed  the  instructions  as  quite  correctly  given.  The 

Eatented  processes  are  of  course  only  available  to  licensees  ; 

ut  much  of  his  experience  will  be  found  of  value  to  all 
carbon  experimentalists.  We  shall  therefore  make  some 
extracts  from  these  instructions.  Here  are  his  instruc- 
tions for  carbon  manipulation  in  producing  what  he  terms 
chromotypes. 

“ Sensitize  the  purple  chromotype  tissue  in  a solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce  to  fifteen  ounces  of 
water,  with  five  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  pint ; but  in 
hot  weather  use  a weaker  solution  and  less  ammonia.  In 
very  hot  days  put  ice  in  or  under  your  bath,  and  dry  the 
tissue  in  a cold  draught ; and  as  soon  a3  dry  enough  not 
to  be  tacky,  roll  the  tissue  and  put  it  in  a tin  box.  Sensitize 
for  two  minutes  in  summer  and  three  minutes  in  winter. 
Use  the  Lambert  photometer  to  print  portraits  and  trans- 
parencies, and  the  actinometer  to  print  the  borders. 

“We  find,  on  visiting  our  licensees’  studios,  that  there 
are  here  a great  variety  of  bichromate  of  potash,  all  having 
different  strength.  With  the  majority  of  them  1£  to  2 
ounces  B.  P.  to  100  ounces  of  water  works  the  best.  We 
advise  you  to  try  different  baths  of  different  strength 
with  the  bichromate  of  potash  you  use,  and  adopt  the  best 
adapted  to  your  negatives.  Too  strong  a hath  will  give  you 
reticulations,  whilst  a hath  too  iveak  will  give  you  no  half-tones. 
A strong  bath  is  better  adapted  for  strong  negatives,  and 
a weak  bath  is  preferable  to  print  from  weak  negatives. 

“If  your  tissue  is  too  soluble,  thus  losing  half  tones  in 
development,  which  is  too  rapid,  sensitize  a few  days 
before  using,  keeping  the  tissue  in  tin  box.  The  more 
ammonia  you  put  in  your  sensitizing  bath  the  quicker  the 
printing,  but  slower  the  development.  If  the  tissue  is 
dried  too  quick,  it  is  more  soluble  ; if  dried  too  slow,  it  is 
more  insoluble.  We  advise  you  to  heat  your  room  where 
you  dry  the  tissue,  if  it  is  either  damp  or  cold  ; a current 
of  air  is  very  good  to  dry  the  tissue. 

“ Prepare  your  opal  or  plain  glass  by  rubbing  on  it  a 
solution  of  five  grains  of  wax  to  the  ounce  of  benzole  ; theu 
take  off  the  excess  by  rubbing  with  flannel,  and  polish  with 
a clean  flannel.  Collodionize  with  collodion  (ether  six 
ounces,  alcohol  six  ounces,  and  one  drachm  of  pyroxyline). 
As  soon  as  evaporated,-  immerse  in  water  until  the  water 
runs  evenly  on  it.  These  plates  can  be  kept  in  water  any 
length  of  time.  Place  the  pieces  of  tissue,  after  immersion 
in  cold  water,  on  the  plates  thus  prepared ; after  throwing  j 
a little  water  on,  cover  with  the  india-rubber  cloth, 
squeegee,  and  put  under  pressure  between  blotting-paper 
for  about  ten  minutes.  Squeegee  smoothly  at  first,  then  ( 
heavily,  taking  care  not  to  stop  or  begin  on  the  print. 

“ Develop  in  a flat  dish.  When  you  see  the  powder  dis- 
solving  on  the  edges,  pull  the"  paper  off,  taking  care  not  to  [ 
touch  the  collodion  ; then  put  iu  a perpendicular  grooved 
bath,  at  a temperature  of  from  85°  to  100°  Fahr.  It  is 
advisable,  after  development,  to  immerse  in  alum  water  J 
(water  two  quarts,  alum  a handful)  to  render  the  gelatine  | 
insoluble.  Wash,  dry,  and  then  spread  on  the  transfer 
paper  previously  soaked  in  warm  water.  While  yet  damp 
mount  on  cardboard  with  starch  paste,  and  as  soon  as  dry 
pull  off  from  the  glass  and  cut  them  ready  to  deliver. 
We  do  not  recommend  this  method  of  mounting  uuless  a 
very  bright  gloss  is  required. 

“ The  best  way  to  mount  the  prints  is  to  lift  them  up  from 
the  glass,  when  dry,  under  water.  Cut  them,  and  mount 
with  starch  as  for  silver  prints ; then  burnish.  This  is  the 
easiest  way,  and  gives  a finer  gloss. 

Transparencies,  etc. 

“ Albumenize  (as  for  negatives)  instead  of  waxing  your  i 
plates  for  transparencies,  then  collodionize ; the  prints  will 
stick  better  to  tne  glass. 
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“Do not  float,  but  immerse,  the  tissue  in  the  sensitizing 
bath  from  two  to  three  minutes.  As  soon  as  you  see  the 
edges  of  the  tissue  turn  up,  it  is  well  sensitized.  Pass  a 
very  fiue  sponge  on  the  face  of  the  tissue  so  as  to  prevent 
air-bubbles,  and  rub  oft  the  whitish  powder  of  paper 
usually  adhering  to  it. 

“ When  the  paper  is  hard  and  rolled,  roil  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  under  the  solution,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the 
solution  touches  every  part  of  the  tissue,  until  it  gets  flat. 
Never  touch  sensitized  paper  when  dry,  or  it  will  produce 
stains ; never  touch,  neither,  the  face  of  any  unsensitized 
tissue  when  dry. 

“ Never  use  the  same  sensitizing  solution  over  two  or  three  times. 
The  tissue  when  wet  is  not  sensitive,  so  fear  no  light.  Dry 
your  tissue,  if  possible,  iu  a room  not  too  warm  and  not 
too  damp,  as  it  must  not  be  damp  or  horny  when  used. 
A room  where  there  is  no  draught  is  the  best  adapted  to 
dry  the  paper.  The  drier  the  paper,  the  less  sensitive  : 
the  damper,  the  more  sensitive  ; but  when  wet,  it  is  not 
sensitive  at  all. 

“ Only  sensitize  the  paper  a few  days  before  being  used, 
as  after  a time  sensitized  paper  is  neither  quite  so  soluble 
nor  so  sensitive,  and  requires  a little  longer  exposure  and 
development  in  hot  and  dry  days ; but  in  winter  and 
damp  weather  it  is  the  contrary,  the  paper  becoming  more 
sensitive  on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  air.  but  in 
winter  you  can  use  paper  one  week  to  twelve  days  old. 
Place  a glass  rod  on  the  front  edge  of  the  sensitizing  dish, 
over  which  draw  the  surface  and  back  of  the  tissue  upon 
removal  from  the  liquid,  to  take  off  all  excesses,  and  have 
an  evener  surface.  Always  use  pure  yellow  bees’-wax, 
not  the  prepared  white  kind  sold  by  chemists. 

“ After  coating  your  plate,  rub  repeatedly  (first  on  the 
length,  then  on  the  breadth  of  the  glass)  with  a tuft  of 
papier  Joseph  (better  from  being  used  a few  times;  other 
substances,  in  absorbing  the  wax,  will  make  the  prints 
stick  to  the  glass)  until  the  benzole  is  completely  evapo- 
rated, which  you  will  perceive  by  feeling  a resistance.  No 
other  pressure  than  the  weight  of  the  arm  must  be  used 
with  the  papier  Joseph,  which  can  be  used  indefinitely. 
Then  take  off  the  excess  of  wax  by  rubbing  heavily  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  (which  you  can  use  indelinitely),  and  then 
polish  with  a clean  piece  of  flannel,  which  you  keep  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  plate  is  properly  waxed,  it  will  have, 
by  reflection,  a veiled  appearance,  and  if  rubbed  with  the 
finger  will  give  a resistance  and  grating  noise.  In  very 
hot  days  do  not  rub  too  hard  with  flaunel,  as  the  wax, 
being  soft,  might  come  off.  Should  the  operation  not  be 
done  properly,  you  will  meet  with  the  following  acci- 
dents : — The  print  will  not  adhere  to  the  glass  if  the  ex- 
cess of  wax  has  not  properly  been  taken  off  with  flannel ; 
the  print  will  stick  to  the  glass  if  not  enough  wax  has  been 
put  on  it,  or  if  too  much  has  been  rubbed  off. 

“ After  collodionizing  the  glasses  (any  good  plain  collo- 
dion will  do),  let  them  dry  for  about  three  minntes  ; then 
put  them  in  cold  water  until  there  are  no  greasy  lines  seen 
on  them.  In  cold  weather,  do  not  use  the  water  too  cold, 
as  the  film  would  have  a tendency  to  peel  off.  Always  use 
faultless  glass,  and  in  preference  pot-metal  opal  glass. 
Roughen  the  edges  of  these  glasses,  or  the  collodion  might 
slip  off  from  them  in  washing.  If  you  use  common  glass 
instead  of  opal,  the  collodion  film  might  slip  from  the 
plate  when  placed  in  water,  unless  the  edges  have  been 
well  roughened. 

(7  o he  continued.) 


MR.  RARE  LINE’S  WORKS,  AND  WHAT  MAY  B* 
GATHERED  FROM  THEM. 

BY  NORMAN  MACBETH,  A.R.S.A.* 

Although  the  photographer  can  never  lay  claim  to  any 
merit  in  the  formative  part  of  his  work  by  drawing,  and 
certain  other  high  departments  of  fine  art,  which  are  a 
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necessary  concomitant  of  the  painter,  who  has  to  represent 
his  own  individual  impressions  of  character — to  invent  a 
style  and  produce  qualities  of  texture  and  colour  unlike 
nature  in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  be  charmingly  like  in 
appearance  (some  comparisons  are  odious,  and  such  work 
as  we  have  now  indicated  should  never  enter  into  com- 
parison with  photographic  work  proper,  which,  in  that 
department,  has  no  art  in  it,  being  purely  a reflection 
through  the  lens),  yet  who  does  not  see  what  a boon  it  is, 
to  every  student  of  art  as  well  as  of  nature,  to  have  in  our 
hands  such  perfect  translation  of  facts  as  we  have  had 
presented  to  our  notice  so  recently  ? However,  there  are 
corruptions  in  every  art,  and  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
plored in  photography  as  the  now  too  common  habit  of 
working  on  the  negative,  destroying  surfaces,  and  thereby 
losing  all  that  is  so  real  aud  authentic. 

I fear,  however,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  renuncia- 
tion of  working  on  the  negative  so  long  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  lights,  and  in  particular  of  skin,  is  not 
better  manifested  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  light  and  half-light  (the  latter  being  the  region  of 
colour)  where  the  development  comes  most  short. 

I have  no  objection  to  any  amount  of  skill  or  art  being 
rendered  on  a positive,  if  people  will  prefer  them,  but  let 
them  be  classed  as  what  they  really  become — photographic 
art-miniatures.  1 maintain  that  it  shows  a weakness  in 
the  photographer  wheu  he  has  recourse  to  this  practice 
with  a view  to  make  up  deficiences  which  both  he  and  the 
public  are  fully  conscious  of.  It  is  the  apparent  absence 
of  this  in  Mr.  Kareline's  work  which  forces  me  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  productions,  fully  demon- 
strating that  the  faintest  light  lying  in  the  deepest  shade 
may  be  secured,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest 
lights,  even  in  sunlight,  are  kept  free  from  solarization, 
and  are  consequently  vigorous. 

1 should  like  to  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  topic,  as  one 
of  the  things  in  particular  from  which  we  may  gather 
much,  as  expounded  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Kareline.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  danger  into  which  many  photographers 
run  appears  to  me  to  be  the  notion  that  strong  relief  is  of 
the  highest  and  only  excellence  ; and,  either  uuconsciously 
or  through  inexperience,  the  tendency,  by  modelling  on 
the  negative,  is  to  go  to  excess  with  it,  changing  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  skin  into  the  appearance  of  the 
sitter’s  face  having  been  oiled,  or  producing  the  appearance 
of  a white  porcelain  surface,  giving  no  representation  of  the 
individual’s  complexion. 

It  is  a complete  fallacy  to  suppose  that  such  work, 
seeing  that  at  its  best  it  is  but  mongrel  in  character,  will 
ever  attain  to  be  classed  as  high  art.  Fine  it  is.  if  mere 
minuteness  be  considered  of  the  right  kind.  It  is  not 
in  that  sense,  however,  that  fine  art  is  to  be  considered, 
for  in  painting — as  a representative  art — mere  fineness  is 
not  regarded  as  good  art,  but  rather  otherwise— as  poor 
and  vulgar ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  roughness,  the  other 
extreme,  is  not  regarded  as  of  itself  an  excellence.  It  is 
the  amount  of  truth  which  is  imagined  by  surface- 
rendering,  aDd  the  extent  to  which  it  is  suggestive,  which 
constitutes  the  excellence  of  such  manipulation ; and  if 
that  be  difficult  in  large  work  with  the  painter,  how  much 
more  difficult  and  precarious  must  it  be  for  the  photo- 
grapher, who  attempts  such  expressive  work  on  surfaces 
much  more  minute ! Photographic  work  in  itself  is  not 
representative:  it  is  the  most  positively  realistic  mani- 
festation of  a pure  reflection,  and  should  infallibly  present 
nothing  beyoud  what  is  before  the  instrument,  except 
what  may  be  treated  by  light  on  the  positive.  It  will 
take  some  time  before  the  public  will  see  the  importance 
aud  force  of  this  ; but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pho;ographer 
to  pursue  the  most  legitimate  methods  of  production 
which  are  in  strict  accordance  with  its  ow  i scientific 
bearing ; for,  rest  assured,  the  more  perfect  a transcript  of 
nature  can  be  made  through  photography — i.e.,  by  light 
and  chemical  development,  without  extraneous  aid — the 


more  will  it  be  confided  in  as  an  auxiliary  to  art,  and  be 
highly  prized  under  any  circumstances,  but  more  especially 
when  parties  who  have  been  photographed  shall  have 
ceased  to  live. 

Haviug  thus  analyzed  and  pointed  out  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Kareline’s  prize  work,  I shall  now  rapidly  glanoe  at  some 
of  the  rest  of  his  works,  differing  from  this  in  character. 
Mr.  Kareline  forwarded  above  twenty  separate  frames, 
besides  two  portfolios  containing  smaller  works,  all  giving 
full  scope  of  judging  his  general  capabilities  as  a photo- 
grapher. His  “ Portrait  of  Platonoff  ” (No.  776)  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  specimen  of  portraiture  proper  which  he 
has  sent  to  the  Exhibition.  The  subject  is  not  placed  in 
sunlight.  The  white  dress  is  managed  with  much  breadth 
of  effect,  the  position  is  simple  but  vigorous  inaction,  the 
character  strong  and  well  sustained,  and  the  tone  of  the 
flesh  (especially  in  the  arms)  is  fiuely  realised,  and  that,  I 
have  no  doubt,  through  much  judgment.  This,  of  all  his 
works,  is  the  least  photographic  in  appearance.  The 
accessories  are  very  simple,  and  the  aspect  of  the  portrait 
is  altogether  not  unlike  those  by  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds. 

I have  already  made  reference  to  Mr.  Kareline’s  own 
portrait  (No.  800).  It  was  taken  in  the  open  air,  in 
sunlight.  He  is  standing  with  a sketch-book  in  hand, 
looking  for  an  idea.  He  has  on  a black  felt  hat,  which 
casts  a broad  shadow  over  the  face.  A plaid  over  the 
right  shoulder  is  relieved  by  the  shadow  of  some  dark 
space,  like  a door,  while  the  black  hat  is  relieved  by  a 
wall  of  broken  plaster  in  sunlight.  I should  have  liked 
this  head  to  have  been  a little  farther  up  in  the  light, 
preventing  the  lateral  line  of  the  door  from  affecting  the 
repose  of  the  head.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  I 
humbly  think  Mr.  Kareline  should  guard  against,  for 
apparently  in  several  of  his  works  extraneous  objects  of 
no  important  bearing  on  the  subject  are  permitted  to 
molest  much  beauty.  For  instance,  in  a place  in  one  of 
his  pictures,  where  a party  play  at  bliudman’s  buff,  the 
elegauce  of  design  in  the  figures  which  compose  the  group 
is  completely  marred  by  the  framework  of  screens  and 
windows  iu  the  background,  constituting  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

I find  these  defects  in  several  of  his  works,  which  are 
very  painful  to  the  eye.  There  is  one  cabinet  portrait 
(No.  488)  in  which  the  gentleman  is  seated  at  a table 
running  parallel  to  the  base,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  of  the  picture,  without  being  softened  or  counteracted 
by  objects  lying  more  or  less  acute.  This  portrait  of  him- 
self is,  apart  from  the  objection  of  which  I have  been 
speaking,  a fine  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  which  I 
imagine  Mr.  Kareline  will  yet  do  wonders  in  ; and  I would 
strongly  recommend  him  to  pursue  this  walk  as  unques- 
tionably that  wherein  his  strength  lies.  This  picture  is 
certainly  the  finest  illustration  of  his  power  in  develop- 
ment. The  completeness  of  forms  in  shadow  are  very 
admirable,  showing  Mr.  Kareline  equally  master  of  shadow 
as  well  as  of  light. 

Before  closing,  I must  call  attention  to  Mr.  Kareline’s 
cabiuet  portraits.  They  are  very  excellent  iu  the  realisa- 
tion of  mauy  of  the  qualities  to  which  we  have  alludSd, 
such  as  still  life ; but  his  employment  and  treatment  of 
such,  aud  the  extent  to  which  he  does  so  in  this  depart- 
ment of  portraiture,  is  what  I would  take  most  exception 
to.  I think  there  is  too  much  attempted.  Of  course  the 
figures  iu  every  case  are  well  arranged,  full  of  purpose, 
and  completely  developed ; but  there  is  a profusion  of 
ornament  and  furniture  which,  although  common  to  cabinet 
works,  yel  (such  as  is  here  employed)  to  a degree  swamps 
and  absorbs  all  humau  interest  by  their  attractive  forms, 
aud  in  some  instances  by  their  light  and  spotted  appearance 
is  apt  to  give  the  whole  work  a very  meretricious  look. 

Apart  from  this,  some  of  Mr.  Kareline’s  cabinet  portraits 
are  very  tine,  as  I have  said,  both  in  arrangement  and 
feeling,  aDd  it  is  a wonder  that  seldom  or  ever  do  we  see 
anything  in  them  like  defective  and  imperfect  sitting, 
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which  all  the  more  presses  upon  me  the  conviction  that 
they  are  very  short  in  exposure.  His  finest  cabinet  por- 
trait, I think,  was  the  Portrait  of  Mr3  Kistkaff  (No.  242). 
The  ladylike  character  of  this  subject  is  beautifully 
worked  out.  The  accessories  in  the  picture  are  much 
quieter,  and  the  never-failing  mirror  again  successfully 
produces  the  lady  in  profile  If  I might  make  a sug- 
gestion, I would  recommend  Mr.  Kareline  to  make  a com 
lete  change  in  his  ornaments  and  furniture,  because 
owever  varied  they  may  be  treated  in  arrangement,  yet 
eventually  these  objects  always  cropping  up  will  cease  to 
charm,  and  become  very  stale.  I think  there  is  nothing 
like  the  adaptation  of  accessories  belonging  to  the  individual 
who  sits  for  his  portrait,  if  we  could  only  get  the  use  of 
them,  but  this  is  not  always  convenient. 

1 close  by  remarking  that  the  lady’s  dress  in  this  cabinet 
portrait  is  the  most  perfect  development  of  a light  dress 
which  I have  seen,  and  the  tone  of  the  picture  through- 
out, I am  certain,  will  not  easily,  if  ever,  be  excelled  in 
black  and  white. 


THEORY  OF  THE  HORIZONTAL  PIIOTO-IiELIO- 
GRAPH,  INCLUDING  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLAR  PA- 
RALLAX BY  MEANS  OF  TRANSITS  OF  VENUS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  HARKNESS,  U.S.  NAVY.* 

The  term  “ Horizontal  Photo-heliograph  ” is  used  to  desig- 
nate that  form  of  photo-heliograph  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
first  employed  by  the  late  Professor  Winlock,  and  which 
consists  essentially  of  a fixed  telescope,  whose  optical  axis 
is  accurately  horizontal  and  in  the  meridian,  and  whose 
objective  is  directed  towards  the  same  side  of  the  zenith  as 
the  elevated  pole  ; the  sun’s  rays  being  reflected  into  the 
telescope  by  a suitable  heliostat.  The  sensitive  plate  for 
the  reception  of  the  photographic  image  is,  of  course, 
situated  at  the  chemical  focus  of  the  telescope,  the  plane 
of  the  plate  being  perpendicular  to,  and  its  centre 
coinciding  with,  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope. 

The  heliostat  mirror  consists  of  a piece  of  highly- 
polished  (but  unsilvered) glass,  whose  two  surfaces  make  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  minutes  with  each  other.  The  front 
surface  is  worked  as  truly  plane  as  possible,  and  serves  to 
reflect  the  solar  rays  through  the  object-glass  to  the  pho- 
tographic plate.  In  working  the  back  surface,  no  par- 
ticular paius  are  taken  ; and,  on  account  of  its  inclination 
to  the  front  surface,  any  light  reflected  from  it  is  thrown 
entirely  away  from  the  photographic  plate.  The  object- 
glass  is  corrected  for  the  chemical,  and  not  for  the  visual 
rays.  The  distance  between  the  object-glass  and  mirror  is 
made  as  small  as  possible,  consistently  with  keeping  the 
latter  clear  of  the  shadow  of  the  former.  The  sensitive 
surface  of  the  photographic  plate  faces  the  object-glass, 
while  the  rays  from  the  sun  are  reflected  by  the  mirror 
through  the  object-glass,  and  after  traversing  the  reticule 
they  form  an  image  upon  the  photographic  plate. 

The  reticule  consists  of  a system  of  squares  formed  by 
thtf  intersection  of  two  systems  of  very  fine  straight  lines, 
which  are  drawn  upon  one  side  of,  and  respectively  parallel 
to,  the  edges  of  a thin  square  plate  of  piano-parallel  glass. 
In  each  of  these  linear  systems  the  number  of  lines  is  odd, 
and  the  middle  line  is  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
plate.  This  reticule  is  fixed  with  its  ruled  surface  toward, 
parallel  to,  and  two  or  three  millimeters  distant  from,  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  photographic  plate.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  two  systems  of  lines  is  set  as  nearly  as  possible  ver- 
tical, and  its  inclination  is  accurately  determined';  and,  to 
render  assurance  doubly  sure,  a plumb-line,  consisting  of 
a silver  wire  about  0-05  of  a millimeter  in  diameter,  is  sus- 
pended between  the  reticule  and  the  photographic  plate,  in 


* Oommuais&ted  by  the  Astronomer-Royal  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society. 


such  a position  that  it  may  hang  freely,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  very  nearly  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  centres  of  the  reticule  and  object-glass.  As  the  light 
from  the  object-glass  traverses  the  reticule  before  it 
reaches  the  photographic  plate,  the  shadow,  both  of  the 
reticule  and  of  the  plumb-line,  is  impressed  upon  every 
picture  taken  with  the  apparatus  ; and  thus  three  different 
ends  are  gained  : first,  by  comparing  the  squares  of  the 
reticule  with  the  corresponding  ones  upon  the  picture, 
everything  relating  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  collodion  can 
be  determined ; secondly,  the  impression  of  the  plutnb- 
liue,  and  also  that  of  the  vertical  lines,  furnishes  upon 
each  picture  a fixed  direction  from  which  to  measure  angles 
of  position  ; and,  thirdly,  the  intersection  of  the  middle 
vertical  with  the  middle  horizontal  line  furnishes  a fixed 
point,  which  in  the  paper  is  designated  as  the  centre  of  the 
plate.  To  determine  the  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  of 
this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  zenith  distance 
and  azimuth  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the  reticule, 
as  seen  from  the  second  principal  point  of  the  object- 
glass.  For  that  purpose,  the  mirror  is  temporarily  re- 
moved, and  a transit  instrument  is  set  up  in  front  of  the 
object-glass  in  prolongation  of  its  axis.  The  object-glass 
thus  becomes  a collimator  to  the  transit  instrument, 
through  the  eyepiece  of  which  the  lines  of  the  reticule 
may  be  observed  as  if  they  were  at  an  infinite  distance. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  as  the  reticule  is 
slightly  inside  the  visual  focus  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  not 
generally  possible  to  obtain  perfectly  distinct  vision  of  its 
lines  and  of  the  wires  of  the  transit  at  the  same  time. 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  marking  the  intersection  of 
the  middle  vertical  and  middle  horizontal  lines  of  the 
reticule  in  such  a distinct  manner  that  the  slight  mal- 
adjustment of  focus  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  seen. 
Then,  by  means  of  the  transit,  the  reticule  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  point  in  question  is  very  approximately  in  the 
meridian,  and  at  a zenith  distance  of  ninety  degrees. 
Finally,  the  exact  azimuth  and  zenith  distance  of  the  point 
are  measured. 

The  remainder  of  Professor  Harkness’s  paper,  which 
will  probably  be  given  in  exlenso  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Society,  is  occupied  with  a full  and  detailed  explanation, 
with  diagrams,  of  the  principle  of  the  instrument,  and  of 
the  models  of  measurement  of  the  photographs. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS,  AND 
THEIR  ADULTERATION. 

BY  W.  W.  STODDART,  F.C.S.,  ETC.* 

The  following  notes  arose  from  some  anomalous  result8 
that  had  been  observed  by  the  author  of  the  paper  while 
making  some  photographic  experiments.  It  seems 
probable  that  chemical  purity  alone,  however  important,  is 
not  all  that  is  actually  necessary  for  «he  highest  state  of 
photographic  manipulation.  The  purity  of  the  different 
reageut3  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  chemist,  but  is 
even  more  so  to  the  photographer.  Someti  mes  the  latter 
finds  a difference  in  the  working  of  baths  and  solutions, 
that  chemistry  alone  cannot  explain,  and  very  often  remains 
a mystery.  '1  he  object  was  to  show  to  the  Society  that 
physical  properties  have  to  be  remembered,  as  well  as  the 
chemical.  Most,  if  not  all,  crystals  (especially  when  in  a 
state  of  fine  division)  are  affected  by  every  ray  of  light 
having  actinic  power  that  tails  upon  them,  a fact  that  is 
not  olten  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  manuals  and  other  works 
on  photographic  science.  To  prove  that  this  curious  facj; 
is  not  mere  theory.  Mr.  Stoddart  exhibited  several  experi- 
ments, the  most  sirikiug  of  which  was  the  exposure  of  five 
or  six  simple  substances  to  the  light  of  magnesium  ribbon. 
After  an  interval  of  a few  secouds  the  room  was  darkened. 


* Read  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 
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On  opening  the  box,  the  different  substances  were  seen  in  ' 
an  inteuse  state  of  vibration,  so  cipid  as  to  give  forth  a < 
vivid  light,  having  different  colour  according  to  the  rate  and  i 
power  of  the  waves.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
only  the  external  particles,  or  those  in  direct  opposition  i 
to  the  magnesium  light,  were  affected.  When  they  were  i 
removed  the  underlying  particles  were  perfectly  quiescent  I 
and  dirk.  The  light  evolved  in  this  remarkable  manner  t 
continued  for  a considerable  time,  aud  was  so  bright  that 
it  could  be  seen  all  over  the  room. 

Experiments  were  next  described,  pointing  out  what 
portion  of  the  spectrum  contained  the  greatest  quantity 
of  actinism,  and  also  proving  its  presence  in  the  invisible 
rays  by  reducing  their  rate  of  vibratiou,  and  so  rendering 
them  appreciable  by  the  human  eye. 

The  speaker  then  exhibited  some  samples  of  reagents 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  for  analysis,  aud  fully  explained 
the  most  simple  methods  of  ascertaining  their  purity  or 
impurity.  The  first  was  some  distilled  water  that  had 
been  purchased  that  morning.  It  was  found  to  be  free 
from  all  solids — as  sulphates,  nitrates,  carbonates,  and 
chlorides — but  contained  a large  proportion  of  ammonia, 
which,  being  volatile,  had  passed  over  with  the  condensed 
steam.  This  was  instantly  detected  by  Nessler’s  delicate 
test,  which  showed  by  the  colouration  that  a considerable 
quantity  of  ammonia  was  present.  The  necessity  was  thus 
shown  of  throwing  away  the  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate that  comes  over,  and  which  of  course  contains  those 
things  in  the  original  water  that  are  volatile.  It  may  be 
that  the  presence  of  ammonia  would  account  for  many  of 
those  unaccountable  occurrences  before  alluded  to.  It 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  smell  or  taste,  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  small  amount ; yet  the  reaction  was  so 
strong  as  to  cause  a great  disturbance  on  the  Nessler, 
although  the  quantity  in  the  sample  present  did  not  exceed 
two  or  three  parts  in  every  million. 

Some  samples  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were  shown  to  con- 
tain traces  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
sulphurous  acid.  In  oue  was  manifested  an  empyreumatic 
tarry  matter,  that  separated  when  neutralized  with  am- 
monia. The  sulphurous  acid  was  detected  by  the  evolution 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  a very  pretty,  although  well  known 
method.  To  some  of  the  acetic  acid  was  added  some  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a little  zinc.  In  the  mouth  of  the 
glass  flask  was  placed  some  moisteued  lead  test-paper. 
The  sulphurous  acid  present  was  decomposed  into  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  which  announced  itself  by  discolouring 
the  lead  paper. 

A sample  of  gallic  acid  was  shown  by  means  of  a solu- 
tion of  gelatine  to  contain  a trace  of  tannic  acid.  An 
apparently  pure  specimen  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  placed 
upon  the  table  that  was  adulterated  with  saltpetre  to  the 
extent  of  ten  per  cent.  The  only  correct  mode  of  testing 
the  nitrate  is  by  quantitative  analysis,  and  thereby  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  oxide  of  silver. 

Iodide  of  zinc  in  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  iodate  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  are  not  uncommon.  A Continental  sample 
of  the  latter  was  exhibited.  The  impurity  is  easily 
detected  by  a little  tartaric  acid  aud  starch  solution.  If 
any  iodide  be  present,  it  is  quickly  detected  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  well-known  blue  colour. 

A quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  examined,  and 
proved  to  be  mixed  with  sulphate. 


THE  IODIZING  OF  COLLODION  WITH  ANILINE 
SALTS. 

BY  MM.  EDER  AND  TOTII.* 

The  idea  to  employ  organic  iodides  aud  bromides  for  sen- 
sitizing negative  collodion  is  already  an  old  oue.  Von 

* Read  before  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society. 


Monckhoven  was  the  most  fortunate  experimenter  in  this 
direction,  that  gentleman  recommending  the  employment 
of  iodide  and  bromide  of  ethylamine  for  the  purpose. 
The  observation  that  iodide  of  ammonium  forms,  on  mix- 
ture with  alcohol,  iodide  of  ethylamine  after  the  action  has 
continued  some  time,  and  that,  therefore,  a collodion 
treated  with  this  salt  has  all  the  qualities  of  a ripe  material, 
supported  this  recommendation  of  Monckhoven.  The 
production  of  iodide  of  ethylamine  is,  however,  connected 
with  many  difficulties,  and  altogether  its  introduction  into 
practical  use  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  This  interesting 
result,  however,  which  the  alcoholamines  of  the  series  of 
fatty  acids  furnished  as  iodizing  salts,  caused  us  to  under- 
take an  investigation  with  the  amines  of  the  benzole 
series. 

W e chose  aniline,  the  prototype  of  the  above  mentioned 
series,  as  the  starting  point  of  our  research  ; it  possesses, 
as  its  salts  do  in  a much  less  degree,  the  quality  of  being 
able  to  absorb  bromine  and  iodine.  Hydro-iodidate  and 
hydro-bromate  of  aniline  was  produced  by  taking  sulphate 
of  aniline  (three  parts),  and  iodide  of  potassium  (three 
parts),  and  bromide  of  potassium  (two  parts),  and  dissolving 
them  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  adding  alcohol  to 
the  solution.  The  filtrate  of  crystalline  precipitate  (salt- 
petre) yielded,  after  evaporation  on  a water  bath,  long  and 
only  slightly  tinted  needles  of  the  aniline  salt. 

With  these  we  prepared  two  collodions  : — 1.  One  iodized 
by  mixing  a solution  of  TO  grammes  of  hydro-iodate  of 
aniline  in  50  grammes  of  alcohol  with  twice  its  volume  of 
normal  collodion,  which  had  been  prepared  with  two  per 
cent,  of  pyroxUine.  2.  A second,  bromo-iodized,  by  means 
of  a solution  'of  3-4  grammes  of  hydro-iodate,  and  0 5 
grammes  of  hydro-bromate  of  aniline  in  50  grammes  of 
alcohol. 

The  collodions  became  strongly  coloured,  after  mixing,  of 
a golden-yellow  tint,  and  they  contained  the  same  propor- 
tion of  iodine  and  bromine  as  an  ordinary  negative  collo- 
dion. Both  of  them,  however,  gave  unfavourable  results. 
The  films,  when  sensitized  in  a ten  per  cent,  silver  bath, 
were  uniform  enough  in  character,  but  yielded  thin  and 
very  flat  pictures.  The  exposure  necessary  was,  all  things 
considered,  longer  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  collodion. 
As  was  fully  to  be  expected  from  the  decomposable 
character  of  aniline  compounds,  the  aniline  collodions 
were  prone  to  rapid  decomposition,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  they  became  of  a deep  red  colour. 

We  communicate  these  results,  unfruitful  as  they  appa 
rently  are,  because  they  add  to  our  knowledge  of  collodion 
and  iodizers. 


Selling  Alleged  Indecent  Photographs.— A few  days 
ago,  at  Southwark,  Louis  Flowers,  18,  a German  Jew,  was 
charged  by  the  police  with  selling  photographs  of  an  indecent 
nature  in  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth.  William  Melville,  226  L,  said 
he  was  on  duty  in  the  New  Cut  on  the  previous  afternoon,  when 
he  saw  the  prisoner  go  up  to  a gentlemau,  take  some  photographs 
from  his  pocket,  and  offer  them  for  sale.  From  what  the  gentle- 
man told  him  he  went  up  to  the  prisoner  and  took  from  h’in 
several  photographs  which  he  considered  to  be  indecent.  The 
prisoner  then  went  to  a barrow  on  which  he  had  many  others  of  a 
less  indecent  nature.  Mr.  Safford,  the  Chief  Clerk,  said  that 
these  photographs  were  similar  to  some  seized  by  the  police  on  the 
same  spot  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  shown  that  they  were 
copies  of  French  pictures  exposed  in  the  Galleries.  Mr.  Partridge 
was  of  opinion  that  some  of  those  first  seized  by  the  constable, 
and  which  the  prisoner  had  offered  for  sale,  were  very  indecent, 
but  still  he  did  not  think  that  they  came  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  required  the  prisoner,  however,  to 
enter  into  his  recognizances  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
upon,  and  directed  the  police  to  keep  possession  of  the  photographs. 
Inspector  Whiting,  L Division,  who  had  them  in  his  charge, 
shortly  announced  that  the  prisoner  had  consented  to  have  them 
destroyed.  Mr.  Partridge  requested  the  inspector  to  see  that  they 
were. 
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VIOLET  LIGHT  FOR  STUDIOS. 

A FEW  weeks  ago,  referring  to  M.  Scottelari’s  proposal  to 
secure  increased  chemical  action  by  glaz'ng  photographic 
studios  with  violet  glass,  we  pointed  out  the  fallacy  upon 
which  we  conceived  his  proposal  was  based,  showing  that 
white  glass  transmitted  all  the  solar  rays,  violet  as  well  as 
others,  and  that  violet  glass  effected  no  more.  M.  Scot- 
telari,  referring  to  our  remarks,  writes  to  the  Moniteur  <h  la 
Phutographi e as  follows:  — 

“ Sir, — In  its  impression  of  the  5th  January,  the 
Photographic  News  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment 
tending  to  prove  that  under  violet  glass  photographic 
printing  goes  on  more  slowly.  Although  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment  alluded  to  are  altogether 
different  to  those  upon  which  I have  based  my  system 
of  lighting  studios,  1 have  still  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  result  would  have  been,  even  in  this  case,  favourable 
to  violet  light,  if  only  the  experiment  had  been  made  in  a 
moree  complete  fashion.  At  the  same  time,  1 am  glad  to 
see  that  the  very  impartial  author  of  the  article  asks  his 
readers  to  unlertake  on  their  part  further  experiments  on 
the  subject.  Here,  then,  is  an  experiment  whichl  would 
recommend ; it  is  of  an  elementary  character,  and  quite 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Let  a ray  of  sunlight  penetrate  a 
darkened  room,  the  ray  coming  in  through  a tiny  slit  in  the 
shutter.  In  the  passage  of  this  ray  interpose  a prism.  Upon 
a screen  placed  at  a certain  distance  will  be  perceived  the 
beautiful  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  if  the  experimenter  will 
now  place  against  the  screen  a sheet  of  sensitized  paper  or 
any  other  sensitive  surface,  he  will  soon  find  out  the  supe- 
riority of  the  violet  rays  in  respect  to  its  chemical  action. 
I am  convinced  that  the  honourable  experimenter  in 
England,  whose  results  have  been  given  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  will  make  it  a pleasure  to  repeat  this  expe- 
riment, and  to  communicate  his  results.  Will  you  agree, 
&C.,  SCOTTELAIil.” 

M.  Scottelari  states  here,  correctly  enough,  what  is  well 
known  to  all  students  and  experimentalists  in  the  science 
of  light.  That  the  violet  ray  is  the  most  chemically  active 
no  one  will  dispute,  and  a photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum 
will,  of  course,  readily  demonstrate  this.  But  if,  instead  of 
decomposing  the  beam  of  light  by  means  of  a prism, 
M.  Scottelari  will  receive  the  entirety  of  it  upon  a sensitive 
surface,  he  will  find  the  whole  will  produce  as  much 
chemical  result  as  did  the  violet  ray  when  separated  by  a 
prism  from  the  other  rays. 

The  case  carefully  examined  is  really  a very  simple  one. 
A window  glazed  with  white  glass  transmits  the  whole  of 
the  solar  rays  which  reach  it,  the  violet  amongst  the  rest. 
A window  of  the  same  size  glazed  with  violet  glass  would 
transmit  one-seventh  part  of  the  rays  reaching  it,  and 
these  the  violet  or  active  rays  ; but  it  would  not  transmit 


a single  violet  ray  more  than  the  other  window.  Hence, 
uidess  it  be  argued  that  the  other  rays  which  are  contained 
in  white  light  are  absolutely  obstructive,  no  more  actinic 
power  could  be  transmitted  by  the  second  window  than  by 
the  first.  That  is  the  point  to  be  demonstrated  in  aid  of 
M.  Scottelari’s  position,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the 
other  elements  of  white  light,  besides  the  violet  ray,  are 
not  simply  inactive  chemically,  but  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely obstructive  or  destructive  to  the  chemical  action  of 
the  violet  ray.  Such  a theory  was,  we  know,  held  by 
some  ot  the  old  experimentalists,  some  of  whom  manifested 
a tendency  to  transcendentalism  in  relation  to  the  new 
science  of  light ; but  general  experience  has  simply 
proved  that  the  non-actinic  rays  are  inactive,  or  at  least 
inactive  upon  the  sensitive  surfaces  which  have  been 
hitherto  discovered. 

And  in  referring  to  the  chemical  activity  of  light  it 
must  always  be  estimated  in  relation  to  the  sensitive  sur- 
faces which  science  has  so  far  discovered.  Hitherto, 
with  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and  the  chromic  compounds 
known  in  photography,  the  violet  ray  is  active,  and  the 
yellow  ray  without  action  ; but,  according  to  Draper  and 
others,  all  the  rays  probably  possess  photogenic  power  on 
some  substances.  It  is  possible  that  M.  Scottelari  may 
have  evidence  to  show  that  the  yellow  and  other  rays, 
except  violet,  have  an  antagonistic  influence,  and  obstruct 
the  action  of  the  violet  ray  on  bromo-iodide  of  silver. 
And  if  this  be  so,  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  direct  ex- 
periment. Such  a demonstration  would  lead  to  other 
important  results,  and  suggest  a revolution  in  the  dark 
room,  which,  being  generally  illuminated  with  yellow 
light,  should  tend  to  obliterate  the  image  which  had  been 
impressed  by  violet  light  when  a plate  was  exposed  for 
the  purpose  of  development. 

When  M.  Scottelari  referred  to  his  experience  with  a 
studio  lighted  through  violet  glass  as  giving  decidedly 
better  and  quicker  results,  we  Wt-re  constrained  to  believe 
that  he  was  under  some  illusion,  induced  by  a mistaken 
preconception  of  theoretical  considerations ; but  courtesy 
demanded  acceptation  of  his  facts.  When,  however,  he 
refers  us,  for  confirmation  of  his  position,  to  experiments 
which  we  and  others  have  tried  many  years  ago,  we  feel 
bound  to  point  out  the  fact  that  these  experiments  do  not 
justify  his  conclusion  that  the  violet  rays  of  a given 
amount  of  white  light  effect  more  work  than  the  whole  of 
the  white  light  containing  those  violet  rays. 


MORE  ABOUT  VIOLET  GLASS. 

Mr.  Gaffield  has  recently  made  the  experiment  of  expos- 
ing a sensitive  bromo-iodized  plate  under  violet  glass,  and 
finds  the  result  similar  to  that  on  chloride  of  silver.  He 
says 

“ I made  the  experiment  with  Mr.  Marshall  in  his 
photographic  rooms  a few  days  ago,  by  placing  a light 
shade  of  violet  glass  and  a colourless  glass  side  by  side 
over  a wet,  sensitized  plate,  and  then  exposing  it  to  light 
for  about  a second  by  pulling  out  the  slide  of  the  shield,  and 
pushing  it  back  again  immediately.  The  result  showed, 
just*  as  I had  expected,  the  fallacy  of  the  claims  of 
M.  Scotel  ari.  The  plate  under  the  colourless  glass  was 
darkened  much  more  sensibly  than  the  portion  under  the 
violet,  thus  proving  the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  which  cut 
off  a considerable  proportion  of  the  chemical  rays. 

“ From  all  that  I caD  learn  from  intelligent  photographers 
and  photographic  journals,  it  is  a most  surprising  thiug 
that  in  France,  a country  so  advanced  in  scientific  know- 
ledge, any  company  of  photographers  could  be  found  to 
give  audience  to  the  singular  and  oft-refuted  claims  made 
by  M.  Scotellari. 

“ It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  violet  or  other  coloured 
screens  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  cutting  off  too 
much,  or  in  making  an  even  diffusion  of  light  upon  the 
face  of  the  sitter  ; but  it  never  can  be  true,  while  two  from 
six  leave  a less  number  than  six,  that  the  cutting  off  of  a 
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third,  or  any  fraction,  of  the  chemical  rays  of  sunlight  by 
violet  glass  in  a screen  or  skylight  can  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  obtain  more  rapid  or  effective  results.  The  use  of 
screens  of  various  colours,  and  iu  varying  positions,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  favourable  conditions  of  the 
weather,  or  the  location  of  the  studio,  is  almost  universal 
with  good  photographic  artists,  and  we  do  not  see  any 
novelty  in  M.  Scotellari’s  idea,  or  any  peg  to  hang  a 
patent  upon.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY. 

The  mobilisation  of  a large  portion  of  the  Russian  army  on 
the  Pruth  has  led  to  some  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  staff 
to  perfect  as  much  as  possible  the  science  of  warfare  iu  the 
field.  For  many  months  past  the  Russians  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  seeking  the  best  information  connected 
with  war  materiel,  and  in  applying  to  their  own  uses  such 
results  as  have  been  secured  by  other  nations  in  one  branch 
of  war  science  and  another. 

Both  in  France  and  in  England,  it  may  be  remembered, 
some  experiments  have  been  made  of  late  to  utilize  photo- 
graphy—or,  rather,  micro-photography —in  the  topo- 
graphical departments  of  the  war  offices.  In  France,  M. 
Dagron — whose  wonderful  pigeon  films  during  the  Paris 
siege  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers — has, 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Nachet,  an  eminent  Paris  optician, 
been  engaged  in  reproducing  the  ordnance  maps  to  a tiny 
scale,  so  that  hundreds  of  them  could  be  put  into  a small 
space  and  conveniently  carried.  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  of 
Woolwich,  has  been  similarly  employed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  War  Department,  the  maps  produced  by  his  pro- 
cess being  of  thin  transparent  gelatine,  toughened  by 
chemical  means,  and  upon  a less  reduced  scale  than  those 
of  the  French  government.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
micro  maps,  roads  and  routes,  as  well  as  names  of  places, 
can  be  made  out  with  a sharp  pair  of  eyes,  owiug  to  the 
remarkable  clearness  of  the  details,  and  are  distinctly 
legible  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  magnifier,  while  their 
weight  is  such  that  the  whole  series  of  ordnance  maps  of 
the  United  Kingdom  could  be  carried  in  a pocket-book. 

In  Russia,  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  a somewhat  similar  manuer.  Colonel  Kowako 
has,  it  appears,  designed  a photographic  apparatus  for  the 
field,  which,  amoug  other  things,  serves  for  the  produc- 
tion and  enlargement  of  micro-photographic  maps  and 
despatches.  The  whole  affair  is  in  bulk  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  knapsack,  and  may  therefore  be  carried  by  a 
soldier  in  the  field  without  difficulty.  It  consists  of  a per- 
fect photographic  laboratory,  and  contains  chemicals  suf- 
ficient for  six  months’  work. 

But  the  great  feature  about  it  seems  to  be  an  enlarging 
apparatus  for  the  amplification  of  micro-photographs,  aud 
which  permits  of  working  day  and  night.  Despatches 
may  be  enlarged,  it  is  said,  2,300  times,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  supposing  the  various  array  corps  were 
each  of  them  supplied  with  one  of  these  knapsack  appa- 
ratus, for  oue  general  to  communicate  to  another  by  means 
of  micro-despatches  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

No  precise  information  as  to  the  details  of  this  compact 
little  apparatus  has  yet  been  published,  for,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  Russians  are  peculiarly  tenacious  in  keepiug 
army  secrets.  We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is 
much  novelty  connected  with  it,  and  we  make  mention  of 
the  affair  simply  to  show  how  alive  foreign  governments 
are  to  any  improvements  which  science  affords.  In  this 
country  it  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  custom  to  in- 
clude a photographic  equipment  iu  the  necessaries  of  our 
staff,  and  iu  our  recent  wars  considerable  use  has  been 
made  of  the  art ; but  the  adoption  of  a miniature  appa- 
ratus for  field  purposes  is  novel,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  instance  of  photography  being  placed  in  the  van  of  an 
army.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  additional 
information  in  regard  to  Colonel  Kowako’s  apparatus,  of  its 
capabilities  and  mode  of  working ; and,  no  doubt,  if  war 
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should  unfortunately  break  out,  this  will  not  be  wanting. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  warfare  took  place  in  RilSSttw^during 
the  Crimean  war,  when  two  young  british  oTfro&f^diaviug 
been  previously  instructed  in  the  art  by  Mr.  Mayan,  were 
attached  to  our  troopsfru'that  memorable  campaign. 
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CARBON.  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  TURNER. 

In  compliance  with  my  proTnistVtb  rHtder ^whatever  prac- 
tical aid  I could  in  this  process,  I Wiff  now,  discarding  for 
the  time  all  theoretical  questions,  give  your  readers  as  clear 
aud  precise  an  account  of  the  method  I adopt  as  lies  in  my 
power.  I will  imagine  for  the  time  that  I am  at  work,  so 
as  I can  better  describe  the  materials  and  utensils  in  use, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  using  them.  I have  been  induced 
to  do  this  purely  from  a motive  to  give  carbon  printing 
every  opportunity  of  making  itself  familiar  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  at  the  same  time  I wish  to  state  that  1 with- 
hold no  little  dodge  or  secret  in  the  production  of 
enamelled  carbon  prints,  if  any  exist,  a fact  I greatly 
doubt.  The  process,  1 can  assure  my  readers,  is  a plain 
and  workable  thing,  if  my  directions  are  followed  with  care 
and  cleanliness.  It  is  a great  mistake  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  carbon  printing  —which  we 
all  are,  or  should  be — to  keep  back  any  fact  connected  with 
its  working  that  would  in  any  way  help  those  who  wish  to 
“ pick  up  ” the  process,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  said 
was  done.  1 have  noticed  in  the  multiplicity  of  articles  on 
this  subject  that  all  the  hints  and  information  given  on 
the  process  have  been  from  time  to  time  published  in 
this  journal,  but  in  such  a disjointed  way  that  those 
not  acquainted  with  the  process  could  not  necessarily 
comprehend  their  value  aud  .consequently  taught  the 
uninitiated  little  more  than  the  fact  that  the  process 
abounded  in  endless  difficulties,  however  useful  such  infor- 
mation may  have  been  to  those  better  acquainted  with  its 
details. 

Without  further  comment  I will  now  describe  exactly  the 
operations  necessary  for  the  production  of  carte  and  cabinet 
enamelled  carbon  prints,  as  worked  successfully  by  me, 
together  with  my  experiences,  as  far  as  1 think  necessary, 
in  each  branch.  We  will  commence  with  the  sensitiziug, 
aud  with  this  intent  I will  introduce  my  readers  to  the 
room  kept  specially  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a comparatively 
large  room,  in  as  cool  a part  of  the  premises  as  possible.  In 
it  is  an  ordinary  window  with  pulleys,  opening  top  and 
bottom  ; the  panes  of  glass  are  muffed  with  orauge  paint  all 
over ; to  obtain  a draught  of  fresh  air  the  window  is  raised  at 
the  bottom,  aud  lowered  at  the  top  about  six  or  eight  inches, 
across  which  is  tacked  a piece  of  yellow  calico  twelve 
inches  wide ; this,  coming  from  the  inside  framework  of 
the  window  sash,  entirely  excludes  white  light,  and  allows 
free  acc  ss  of  air,  which  can  be  closed  or  uot,  at  will. 
Immediately  under  this  is  a large  beach  for  cutting 
tissue  and  transfer  paper  into  the  necessary  sizes,  and 
also  for  sensitizing  on,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a case  for 
keeping  the  tissue,  &c.  Across  the  room  is  stretched 
on  ring3  at  each  side  three  lengths  of  strong  string  with 
ordinary  American  clips  attached,  and  this,  with  the 
shelves,  &c„  completes  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 
We  will  now,  with  your  kind  permission,  commence  ope- 
rations, the  first  of  which  will  be  the  making  up  of  our — 

Sensitiser. — This  is  a very  simple  compound,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  a small 
quantity  of  ammonia.  The  strength  usually  recommended 
is  five  per  cent,  bichromate ; but  I always  vary  the 
strength  of  the  sensitiser  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  weather,  using  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  bichro- 
mate to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  from  two  and  a-half  to 
five  percent.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  tissue  is 
most  sensitive,  I use  it  as  low  as  two  and  a-half  per  cent., 
and  gradually  increase  the  strength  as  the  weather  gets 
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colder ; and  if  we  have  a particularly  severe  winter  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  use  a six  per  cent,  bath  ; but 
I have  not  used  it  over  five  per  cent,  this  winter ; so  that  i 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a matter  that  requires  consider- 
able judgment.  But  the  necessary  strength  of  the  bath  ■ 
is  easily  ascertained  by  the  fact  that  if  the  prints  pro 
duced  are  much  flatter  then  they  should  be,  and  the  tissue 
is  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive,  then  you  may  know 
that  the  bichromate  is  too  strong ; and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  delicate  details  of  the  prints  wash 
away  during  development,  leaving  ugly  white  patches,  in 
that  case  the  bath  must  be  made  stronger.  I prefer  my 
bath  to  be  just  past  this  last  condition,  as  it  then  gives 
the  most  brilliant  prints.  It  is  also  preferable  to  have 
baths  of  different  strengths  to  suit  the  class  of  negatives, 
a rather  stronger  one  being  required  for  hard  negatives 
with  little  details  in  the  lights,  and  vice  versa.  But  this, 
from  a practical  point  of  view,  is  hardly  possible  when  a 
large  number  of  negatives  have  to  be  printed  from,  and  I 
only  have  resource  to  this  plan  in  case  I have  a great 
many  to  print  from  one  negative,  and  then,  of  course, 

I can  make  up  a bath  specially  suitable.  For  a bath, 
however,  of  five  per  cent.,  we  will  take  eight  ounces  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  dissolve  it  in  a gallon  of  water 
(160  ounces).  To  do  this,  1 put  the  bichromate  in  an 
ordinary  jug  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  pour  upon  it 
boiling  water;  stir  this  up  two  or  three  times,  and  empty 
it  into  a gallon  bottle  half  filled  with  cold  water  ; this  will 
leave  behind  in  the  jug  a great  part  of  the  bichromate 
undissolved,  to  which  add  more  boiling  water,  and  repeat 
the  operation  till  all  is  in  solution  ; then  fill  up  the  gallon 
bottle  and  add  about  a drachm  of  ammonia,  and  when 
perfectly  cooled  we  are  ready  for — 

Sensitising. — For  this  purpose  I cut  up  my  portrait  tissue 
into  sheets  15  inches  by  21,  which  will,  when  sensitized,' 
divide  into  eight  cabinet,  or  four  cabinet  and  eight  carte 
pieces.  This  is  the  most  economical  and  convenient  size 
to  cut  the  tissue,  and  by  dividing  the  whole  band  in  the 
centre  with  a fiue  tool  saw  previously,  we  have  two  small 
bands  in  fifteen  inches  in  length,  which  can  be  very  expedi- 
tiously cut  into  the  necessary  sizes.  The  transfer  paper  I 
treat  in  the  same  manner.  I sensitize  the  tissue  by  im- 
mersing it  in  the  bichromate  solution  placed  in  a dish 
22  by  26,  so  that  it  cau  be  used  for  lafge  prints,  if  necessary, 
up  to  20  by  24,  although  my  remarks  now  more  particu- 
larly apply  to  small  work.  The  tissue  should  be  previously 
dusted,  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  particles,  and,  when 
in  the  solution,  must  be  drawn  two  or  three  times  through 
the  bichromate,  so  that  it  flows  evenly  all  over.  It  must 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  more  especially  in  warm 
weather.  About  a minute,  as  a rule,  is  quite  long  enough 
for  it  to  remain  in  the  bath,  although  the  best  test  for  this 
is  to  leave  it  in  until  the  tissue  has  a slight  inclination  to 
curl,  when  you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  absorbed  sufficient 
sensitizer.  I then  take  it  by  the  two  corners,  aud  draw  it 
out  of  the  solution,  surface  downwards,  over  a glass  rod  at- 
tached at  the  near  end  of  the  dish,  to  free  it  from  as  much 
surplus  solution  as  possible.  The  tissue  is  then  thrown 
over  the  string,  surface  outwards,  and  previously  having 
arranged  a clip  at  each  side,  I immediately  raise  the  two 
corners  of  the  tissue  nearest  me,  aud  lower  it  over  the 
string,  till,  by  holding  one  corner  with  my  left  hand,  1 
can  allow  the  other  to  slip  over  the  string,  and  catch  it 
with  the  clip  ready  opened  by  the  right  hand  ; I then  have 
both  hands  at  liberty  to  catch  the  other  corner.  The  tissue 
by  this  means  is  very  easily  hung  up,  and  it  is  only 
touched  with  the  warm  fingers  for  a few  seconds  at  the  ex- 
treme corners.  The  solution  runs  evenly  off  the  tissue,  and 
being  freely  exposed  to  fresh  cool  currents  of  air  on  both 
sides  will,  in  the  dampest  weather,  dry  before  morning  if 
sensitized  over  night,  aud  in  the  middle  of  summer  will  not 
get  too  hard.  This  I find  the  most  uniform  method  of 
drying  the  tissue,  and  giving  little  or  no  reticulation 
of  the  film.  I can  say  that,  without  using  ice  or  any 
other  method  of  artificial  cooling,  I was  only  troubled 


with  a sign  of  this  plague  for  a few  days  during  the  hottest 
part  of  last  summer,  although  I must  confess  that  we 
should  have  entirely  eradicated  this  bugbear  from  existence 
before.  1 have  studied  the  subject  much,  but  l am  afraid  1 
can  offer  no  perfect  cure  for  the  evil,  beyond  advUiug  the 
use  of  as  weak  a sensitizer  as  possible  to  give  good  results, 
with  a short  immersion  in  the  bath,  and  keepiug  and  dry- 
ing the  tissue  before  and  after  sensitizing  in  as  cool  a place 
as  possible.  The  use  of  ice  is  too  expensive,  but,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  this,  it  is  a good  plan  to  keep  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  bath,  during  the  summer  months,  in  a metal 
box  filled  up  aa  far  as  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  the 
coldest  water  obtainable  in  that  time  of  the  year,  or  allow 
a current  of  fresh  water  to  continually  run  through  the 
box  to  keep  it  cool. 

We  will  now  lock  the  door,  aud  leave  the  tissue  to  dry, 
which  we  shall  find  done  by  the  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  me  give  a few  words  of  advice  before  I 
close  the  subject  for  the  present.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
keep  a room  specially  for  sensitising,  and  I would  advise 
all  who  cau  to  do  so  ; but  in  many  establishments  it  could 
not  be  spared,  especially  wheu  only  beginning  on  a small 
scale  • in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  that  the  principle 
of  coolness  aud  ventilation  be  carried  out  in  the  most  con- 
venient way  to  suit  circumstances.  Dry  the  sensitized 
tissue  without  artificial  heat,  except  in  cases  when,  the 
weather  is  so  damp  that  the  paper  by  the  next  morning  is 
still  a little  tacky,  as  it  will  be  sometimes.  It  may  then  be 
dried  safely  by  holding  it  a little  distance  from  a stove,  or 
hung  up  a short  time  iu  a very  dry  roam ; there  will  not 
then  be  the  slightest  danger  of  the  gelatine  running  off  the 
paper,  as  it  will  be  well  set  and  contain  too  little  water  to 
do  so.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  sensitizing 
room  is  free  from  foul  smells,  and  do  not  in  auy  case  leave 
the  gas  burning  in  the  room  to  hasten  the  drying,  as  these 
conditions  are  injurious  to  the  good  health  of  carbon  tissue 
as  well  as  man.  Those  commencing  carbon  printing  should 
not  do  so  unless  they  hare  everything  under  favourable 
circumstauces,  and  with  due  care,  you  may  make  shift 
with  dishes  or  other  apparatus  ; but  you  must  not  over- 
look the  principles  upou  which  the  operations  are  based : a 
failure  iu  the  first  trial  is  more  discouraging  than  a half 
dozen  after  you  know  sufficient  of  the  process  to  appreciate 
its  qualities.  I would  certainly  advise  all  who  wish  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times  to  try  their  hands  at  this  process, 
not  as  a mere  plaything,  but  carefully  and  energetically, 
with  the  full  intent  to  succeed  ; and  for  such  I am  certain 
that  success,  as  far  as  the  process  has  reached  that  point 
with  others,  will  be  their  reward.  I would  lay  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a thing  to  be  picked  up 
without  study  and  perseverance  ; and  it  is  a mistake  to 
employ  cheap  labour  iu  this  branch,  especially  to  commence 
with.  If  a photographer  cannot  find  time  to  do  it  himself 
at  first,  do  not  leave  it  to  some  uninterested  assistant 
priuter,  or  such  like,  perhaps  simply  because  he  has  more 
time  to  spare  than  any  one  else  on  the  premises ; like  all 
thiugs,  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  though  it  may  be  found  tedious  at  first,  ease  and 
quickness  of  production  will  come  with  practice. 

fTo  be  continued.) 

-o- 

A COLLODION  WELL. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CHERRILL. 

THE  following  description  of  a very  simple  affair  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  realers  of  the  News.  For  my 
own  part  I was  driven  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  burying 
collodion  in  a well,  by  circumstances  to  which  I may  for  a 
moment  advert.  I had  a stock  of  collodion  which  I wished 
to  iodize,  and  keep  it  for  two  or  three  mouths  before  use. 
Collodiou  should  be  kept,  so  we  are  told  on  the  labels,  “ in 
a cool  place  ; ” and  I had  not,  at  the  time  of  iodizing,  any 
cool  place  at  my  command  ; I therefore  determined  to  try 
the  plan  of  burying  the  bottles,  which  I will  now  describe. 

, I dug  a hole  in  the  garden  about  two  feet  deep  by  one 
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foot  square  ; into  the  bottom  of  this  hole  1 lowered  an 
empty  kerosene  tin,  with  the  top  previously  removed. 
Into  this  tin  I placed  the  collodion  bottles,  putting  a square 
piece  of  wood  on  the  top  of  the  tiD,  to  serve  as  a lid. 
Then,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  over  the  hole,  I placed 
a piece  of  matting  about  two  feet  square,  aud  on  this  two 
or  three  pieces  of  rough  boarding;  and  over  the  whole  I 
piled  up  earth  to  the  height  of  about  one  foot.  To  prevent 
the  rain  washing  the  dirt  down  into  the  hole,  I threw  a 
packing  case  lid  on  the  top  of  the  mound,  securing  it  by  a 
couple  of  sticks,  in  a standing  position. 

About  six  weeks  after  my  well  was  complete  I and 
' stocked,  1 went  to  look  at  the  contents,  and  found  the 
experiment  to  have  been  quite  a success ; the  collodion 
was  ripened,  and  of  the  rich  colour  and  perfect  clearness 
that  indicate  the  best  working  order.  The  day  the  well 
was  opened  it  was  very  hot  outside  (thermometer  stood 
about  80°  in  the  shade),  but  the  well  was  quite  cool,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  As  this  plan  is  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  satisfactory  in  its  results,  I intend  to  adopt  it 
regularly  for  the  future. 

I am  aware  that  photographers  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
having  extensive  cellars  attached  to  their  premises  do  not 
require  any  such  expedient  as  I have  mentioned  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  collodion  in  good  order  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  very  ma  y who  have  not  this  con- 
venience, or,  iudeed,  any  for  keeping  their  collodion  as  it 
should  be  kept ; aud  l fancy  that,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
the  plan  I have  adopted  svill  be  found  very  useful.  The 
use  of  the  matting  over  the  bole  is  to  enable  the  well  to 
be  opened  without  sending  a lot  of  earth  into  it. 

Christchurch , N.Z. 

o 

(ftomsponiunu. 

MEDALS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sir, — Before  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  took  place,  I had 
occasion  to  speak  against  the  system  of  awarding  medals. 
I did  so  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  five  or  six  meu  cannot 
by  their  award  establish  the  superior  excellence  of  a pic- 
ture ; or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  exact  measure 
for  works  of  art,  and,  consequently,  that  the  award  of  a 
jury  merely  shows  the  opiuions  of  the  men  who  compose 
it,  without  establishing  the  exact  excellence  of  the  sub- 
jects of  their  award.  It  may  now  be  asked,  Have  the 
awards  made  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  invalidated  my 
position  ? 

Allow  me  to  state  that,  along  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Society,  I believe  that  the  jurors,  all  men  of  mark, 
were  as  good  as  could  be  had,  and  that  their  opinions  are 
worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration.  But  still  the  fact 
remains  that  these  have  not  beeu  universally  received. 
In  the  Exhibition  rooms  I met  many  photographers, 
several  artists,  and  a number  of  other  people,  some  of 
whom  are  men  of  recognised  taste  in  the  higher  circles  of 
art ; but  I did  not  find  a single  one  who  thought  the  prize 
picture  the  best  in  the  room.  Some  preferred  other  pic 
tures  by  Mr.  Kareliue,  and  some  proferred  pictures  by  other 
photographers. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth’s  very  able  paper  on  Mr.  Kare- 
line’s  pictures,  in  your  last  number,  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
siderate perusal.  Without  doubt,  Mr.  lvareline  is  an 
artist,  and  not  merely  a mechanical  photographer.  His 
pictures  are  very  effective,  and  carefully  finished.  But  he 
indulges  in  peculiarities.  He  rejoices  in  strong  contrast, 
one  might  almost  say  conflict,  of  lights  and  shades ; and 
by  introducing  white  curtains,  and  large  reflecting  mirrors, 
and  abounding  accessories,  he  is  apt  to  make  these  the 
chief  part  of  his  pictures.  Even  in  his  prize  picture,  the 
chief  feature  is  a long  white  muslin  curtaiu,  against  which 
a man  sits  in  shadow — savouring,  it  must  be  said,  some- 
what of  “ trick.”  In  his  own  style,  his  composition  is 
excellent,  and  his  technic  admirable  ; but,  whatever  the 


reason  may  be,  his  pictures  generally  are  deficient  in 
two  of  the  great  requirements  of  art — gradation  and 
simplicity. 

It  is  evideut  that  pictures  containing  such  mingled 
qualities  of  excellence  and  peculiarity  give  room  for  very 
different  opinions  being  formed,  according  to  the  point 
from  which  they  are  viewed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
opinions,  worthy  of  consideration,  expressed  by  the  jury  ; 
and  on  the  other,  we  have  opinions,  equally  worthy  of 
consideration,  expressed  by  men  of  acknowledged  taste  and 
culture  in  art.  And  to  what  conclusion  does  this  lead  us? 
Simply  to  this,  that  a limited  number  of  opinions  on  works 
of  art  is  no  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  said  works. 
This  conclusion  does  not  tell  against  the  individuals  who 
compose  juries  of  award.  The  fault  is  in  the  system, 
which  necessitates  a jury  to  give  a verdict  which  they 
cannot  warrant  to  be  correct ; and  the  argument  against 
the  system  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  opinions  of  our 
exceptionally  good  jury  do  not  coincide  with  the  opinions 
of  men  who  are  equally  qualified  to  judge.  In  short,  the 
motto  of  the  medal  system  in  art  is  “ uncertainty,”  a by 
no  means  satisfactory  word. 

But  we  are  told  that  many  excellent  pictures  would  not 
have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition  if  there  had  been  no 
enticing  medals.  Let  us  hope  that  all  the  men  who  sent 
these  many  excellent  pictures  have  each  gained  one  of  the 
sixteen  silver  medals,  or  at  least  one  of  the  sixteen  bronze 
medals,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  good  intentions,  which  no  doubt  will 
sufficiently  console  them  in  their  failure,  and  encourage 
them  to  “ put  in  ” for  the  next  exhibition.  It  is  to  be  feared 
there  are  photographers,  though  they  be  meu  of  not  very 
high  type,  whose  great  desire  is  to  gain  a medal,  that 
thereby  they  may  push  their  trade  ; whilst  others,  no 
doubt,  enter  themselves  for  the  letters  of  awards  with  the 
feelings  which  one  entertains  towards  a time-honoured 
institution.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  have  medals  at 
exhibitions,  and  so  an  exhibition  w ithout  medals  may  seem 
a poor  affair.  Well!  we  have  had  our  age  of  “bronze,” 
and  may  hope  that  ere  long  the  love  of  medals  will  give 
place  to  the  love  of  art,  and  that  photographers  will  be 
contented  to  exhibit  their  works  for  the  judgment  of  the 
public  on  their  own  merits,  without  thinking  that  the 
chief  end  of  a photographer  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
sanction  of  five  or  six  men. 

I trust  I have  said  nothing,  either  in  letter  or  spirit,  that 
seems  to  bear  against  the  Edinburgh  jury,  who  are  all  men 
of  high  standing.  My  remarks  are  directed  solely  against 
■the  system. — I am,  &c.,  W.  Neilson. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  19 th. 


PROPOSED  MEDAL  OF  PROGRESS. 

Dear  Sir, —Mr.  Pritchard,  in  giving  instances  of  how 
medals  are  given  abroad  for  researches  in  photography 
cites  three  instances,  in  each  case  foreigners.  He  might 
have  gone  nearer  home,  as  1 had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  special  medal  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  for 
the  year  1871,  an  honour  I value  all  the  more  as  coming 
from  another  country  than  my  own. 

If  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Abney  should  ever  be 
carried  out  by  our  English  Society,  I would  beg  to  offer 
one  suggestion  : that  medals  should  only  be  given  for  pub- 
lished or  patented  processes.  Witness  one  of  the  cases 
cited  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  that  of  M.  Rousselon.  When, 
some  years  ago,  I publicly  challenged  that  gentleman  to 
show  that  the  method  known  as  Photo-gravure,  Goupil 
et  Cie.,  was  not  substantially  the  same  that  1 had  com- 
municated to  him,  the  only  reply  was  that  the  process 
would  be  published  shortly.  I have  waited  in  vain 
through  several  years  for  this  proof,  and  have,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  method  adopted  by  that 
gentleman  is  what  I have  all  along  believed  it  to  be. 

I give  this  as  an  instance  of  how  any  one  working  a 
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secret  process — which  may  be  his  own,  or  may  not — may 
become  the  recipient  of  an  award  which  he  has  no  right  to 
as  origiaal  inventor.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Tie  Manor  House , South  Norwood , S.E. 

HEAD  REST. 

Dear  Sib. — Mr.  N.  K.  Cherrill’s  remarks  on  head-rests  in 
your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.  have  just  come  under  my  notice  ; 
and,  fully  endorsing  those  remarks,  I wish  to  point  out  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a readier  mode  of  attaining  the  desired 
end,  and  one  quite  easily  applied  by  any  photographer  to 
any  rest  he  may  possess. 

Let  him  procure  a half-round  or  Rattail  file  of  suitable 
size,  and  file  a channel  down  the  socket  in  which  the  rod 


slides,  thus  as  at  A,  and  the  necessary  effect  is  at  once  pro- 
duced. To  leave  the  raised  projections  as  in  Mr.  Cherrill’s 
sketch  would  be  a work  only  possible  to  a skilled  mechanic, 
and  then  by  no  means  easy  of  performance. — Yours 
obediently,  F.  Lane. 

Rotherham,  February  17th. 


DALLASTYPE. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  just  seen  the  paragraph  in  your  last 
issue,  taken  from  the  Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal, 
announcing  that  the  Journal  fur  Buchdruckerkunst  attributes 
to  Pretsch  the  photo-galvano-plastic  process  known  as 
Dallastypy.  The  fact  is,  Dallastype  is  not  a photo-galvano- 
plastic  or  photo-galvano-graphic  process  at  all.  The 
Journal  fur  Buchdruckerkunst  ought  to  hold  its  peace,  as  it 
meanly  burked  my  letter,  published  here,  exploding  the 
Pretsch  claims  and  Herr  Leipold’s  backing  thereof.  The 
facts  brought  forward  were  not  palatable.  They  had  been 
published  here  in  the  country  in  which  Pretsch  had  every 
facility  given  him  that  thousands  of  pounds  could  procure 
to  prove  his  title  to  be  considered  a man  of  original 
invention,  or  a practical  photographer  and  electrotyper, 
but  miserably  failed.  If  Pretsch  had  been  an  Englishman 
or  a Frenchman,  Journal  fur  Buchdruckerkunst — long, 
lumbering  name — would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  credit 
him  with  other  people’s  work.  Aye,  and  if  he  who 
succeeds  where  others  fail  is  entitled  to  what  credit 
may  be  due,  even  photo-galvanography — credited,  as 
it  has  been,  to  Pretsch— was  my  work,  though  not 
my  idea.  The  honour  of  the  idea  belongs  to  the  Imperial 
Printing  Office,  Vienna,  where  experiments  were  made 
with  Fox  Talbot’s  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
process.  Councillor  Auer,  the  former  director  of  that 
establishment,  stated  that  the  experiments  were  made 
under  his  directions.  Pretsch  stated  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  Fox  Talbot’s  discovery,  but  that  he  had  carried 
out  all  his  experiments  at  his  own  private  lodgings.  Who 
is  to  be  believed?  Certaiuly  not  Pretsch,  as  it  came  out 
afterwards  that  Fox  Talbot’s  process  was  described  in  the 
“Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,”  and  that  both 
Pretsch  and  the  Imperial  Printing  Office,  Vienna,  took  in 
that  journal  regularly. 

I enclose  you  a specimen  from  a Dallastint  block,  which 
has  appeared  in  this  month's  Geological  Magazine,  and  has 
been  machined  with  the  type.  The  original  was  an 
albumen  photograph.  Perhaps  I shall  find,  some  day, 
Journal  fur,  §•?.,  claiming  this  invention  also  for  the 
renowned  Pretsch  !— Yours  truly,  Duncan  C.  Dallas. 

[The  example  enclosed  is  very  good  for  a process  of  the 
kind. — Ed.] 


EMPLOYERS  AND  OPERATORS. 

Dear  Sir, — Iu  your  impression  of  Feb.  16th  you  have 
reprinted  a paragraph  from  the  Oxford  limes.  I make  no 
comments  here  upon  the  spirit  in  which  that  report  was 
published,  nor  need  I make  any  statements  to  you  in 
reference  to  my  intentions  respecting  it;  but  as  I conceive 
that  it  has  been  sent  to  you  in  a spirit  of  malice,  and  with 
the  intention  of  doing  me  injury  with  the  public,  I must 
ask  you,  as  a matter  of  common  fairness,  to  make  a state- 
ment or  two  which  has  been  withheld,  and  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  more  equally  dividing  the  blame. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place  I admit  (and  did  admit  at  the  court) 
my  legal  indebtedness,  but  I lost  so  many  things  through 
my  last  two  operators,  the  last  six  months  for  which  I 
could  not  get  any  redress,  as  they  ran  away  ; and  missed 
goods  while  Peasland  was  here,  and  could  not  get  a satis- 
factory answer  from  him.  From  loss  of  another  kind, 
arising  out  of  his  total  inability  to  do  the  work  for  which 
I engaged  him,  I did  not  expect  to  save  myself.  This 
charge  was  abundantly  admitted  by  him  engaging  himself 
to  come  to  work  for  half  the  price,  an  agreement  which 
he  never  kept.  That  he  was  on  the  whole  not  badly 
treated  by  me  will  be  pretty  clear,  that  he  wished  me  to 
enter  an  agreement  for  twelve  months ; but  as  I had 
frequently  to  remonstrate  with  him  respecting  his  general 
low  behaviour,  details  of  which  I need  not  now  give,  I 
refused  to  accede  to  it.  So  much,  sir,  I conceive  to  be 
due  to  myself,  in  explanation  to  the  one-sided  report 
which  you  have  printed  ; and  1 also  think  to  be  due  to 
other  photographers,  who  should  be  put  upon  their  guard 
against  the  Peaslands  of  the  profession. — I am,  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  J.  Guggenheim. 

56,  High  Street,  Oxford,  Feb.  19 th. 

[Our  correspondent  will  doubtless  see  that  we  could  have 
no  feeling  in  the  matter,  as  we  reproduced  the  paragraph 
in  its  entirety  from  a respectable  local  paper  ; another 
local  paper  giving  substantially  similar  details.  If  any  in- 
justice is  done  to  our  correspondent,  or  any  annoyance 
caused  him,  we  regret  having  given  the  statement 
currency. — Ed.] 


Iproretinngs  of  $orictifs. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  December  6th,  1876. 

The  Secretary  read  a note  from  the  President,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  stating  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  was  called  to 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  said  that  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Section  our  President,  Mr.  Newton,  exhibited  some  silvered 
paper  which  had  been  prepared  some  eighteen  months  before,  and 
at  the  time  of  exhibition  was,  to  all  appearances,  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  may  also  be  remembered  that  some  six  years  ago  he 
(the  Secretary)  made  some  experiments  with  silver  paper,  and 
that  on  two  occasions  since  that  time  he  had  practically  tested  it, 
and  exhibited  the  results.  To-day  it  occurred  to  him  to  again 
look  at  his  silvered  paper,  and,  by  the  date  marked  on  it,  he  found 
it  was  prepared  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  six  years 
and  over,  and  the  paper  appears  yet  white  and  in  good 
condition. 

Dr.  Miller  said  the  paper  which  Mr.  Newton  gave  him  he 
had  attempted  to  use  without  fuming,  and  found  it  gave  a very 
weak  print  indeed  ; but  he  remembered  that  the  President’s  advice 
was  to  place  at  the  back  of  it  a pad  that  nad  been  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  he  had  done,  and  the 
paper  printed  well.  He  thought  it  was  rather  difficult  to  tone, 
but  still  he  regarded  it  as  an  acquisition. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Newton’s  process  was  to  silver 
the  paper,  and,  when  nearly  dry.  to  float  it,  back  down,  on  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  forty  ounces  of 
water.  Now  the  Secretary's  method  was  to  float  the  paper 
the  albumen  side  down.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Newton's  mode 
of  preparing  paper,  he  would  say  that  he  made  some  experiments 
in  that  line,  and  found  that  when  the  paper  was  floated  on  the 
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back,  it  required  careful  handling  to  prevent  it  from  being  wet 
on  the  other  side.  If  the  paper  is  in  the  least  way  damp,  the 
solution  will  creep  over  the  edges ; and  hence  he  inferred  that 
that  method  would  not  come  into  general  use  for  gallery  work, 
but  for  amateurs  and  experimentalists,  where  time  could  be  given, 
it  may  possess  advantages. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  his  theory  was,  that  by 
converting  all  the  silver  into  a chloride,  and  then  rendering  it 
acid,  we  could  thus  prevent  the  paper  from  changing.  But  to  do 
this  we  must  change  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  into  a 
chloride. 

Mr.  Anthony  stated  that  the  main  point  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
free  nitrate,  and  to  do  this  a salt  of  silver  must  be  formed  that 
doss  not  act  on  the  sizing  of  the  paper,  and  changes  the  colour 
even  in  the  dark.  He  made  paper  in  which  the  free  nitrate  was 
reduced  to  a minimum  degree,  and  it  has  kept  well  at  a moderate 
temperature ; but  in  hot,  damp  weather  becomes  partially  dis- 
coloured. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  no  nitrate  in 
it.  By  the  word  nitrate  he  meant  the  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Duchochois  remarked  that  he  washed  his  paper  in  water, 
and  then  dipped  it  in  a solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  it 
keeps  from  two  to  three  months ; but  it  does  not  print  as  well  as 
freshly  silvered  paper. 

Mr.  Anthony  said  that  some  months  ago,  eighteen  or  more,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  experiment  in  regard  to  the  means  of 
removing  the  hypo  from  silver  prints  after  they  were  fixed,  by 
the  use  of  lead  and  other  solutions,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  New- 
ton and  Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  time  these  experiments  wero 
made,  there  appeared,  from  the  chemical  tests  used,  to  be  no  hypo 
left  in  the  prints.  He  would  suggest  that  at  an  early  day,  say 
the  next  meeting,  this  committee  report  to  us  their  present 
condition. 

The  Chairman  remarked  fhat  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Section, 
some  of  the  c i nmittee  would  report  and  exhibit  the  priuts  then 
made  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Miller,  the  committee  was  requested  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  seid  that  it  would  doubtless  be  gratifying  to  the 
members  to  hear  that  our  President,  Mr.  Newton,  had  received 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  for  his  prints  from  emulsion 
plates,  exhibited  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Institute. 

A lantern  exhibition  of  some  exceedingly  fine  views,  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  at  Washington  during  last  summer,  was  next 
given.  The  collodion  used  was  made  with  Anthony  and  Co.’s 
new  cotton.  The  views  elicited  much  commendation  from  the 
members.  After  which — 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  he  knew  that  the  members 
felt  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Anthony,  not  only  for  this  fine 
exhibition,  but  for  his  many  other  favours  to  the  Section  ; but  he 
thought  the  occasion  should  not  pass  without  some  expression  on 
their  part  that  would  be  recorded  on  the  minutes.  Mr.  Anthony 
not  only  shows  us  what  he  can  do,  but  is  always  willing  and 
anxious  that  others  should  present  their  work  also.  He  would, 
therefore,  suggest  to  the  members  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting, 
not  only  their  best  work,  but  also  their  failures,  as  from  them 
even  we  can  learn  something. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1877. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred 
Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Council,  and  requested  members  to  supply  lantern  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  interest  on  the  occasion  : — ‘‘That  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  be  a social  one,  and  that  an  extra  provision 
be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Society.” 

Mr.  Coventry  volunteered  to  work  the  lantern  on  the 
occasion. 

Mr  E.  E.  Wigglesworth  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Ashley  Oakes  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wade  exhibited  a print  by  the  Prussian-blue  process.  At 
the  time  the  print  was  produced,  four  years  since,  it  was  cut  in 
two,  and  one  half  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a month.  This  half 
was  found  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  other,  no  signs  of  deterioration 
bemg  visible  in  either. 

Mr.  James  Young  exhibited  a gelatine  emulsion  plate,  which 
had  been  dried  with  a piece  of  non-actinic  paper  over  it,  in  which 
there  chanced  to  be  a pinhole.  This  small  aperture  had  acted  as 


a lens,  and  projected  an  image  of  a Venetian  blind  on  to  the 
plate,  sharp  enough  to  show  unmistakably  how  it  was  produced. 

Mr.  Noton  showed  a ball-and-socket  lens  mount  for  camera 
front,  a la  Shadbolt.  The  “ ball  ” (an  oblate  spheroid)  is  three 
seven-eighths  diameter,  two  inches  through,  screwed  (20)  inside 
to  take  an  outside  screw,  three  inches  diameter,  or  other  smaller 


size  by  using  an  adapter.  An  angle  of  twenty  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular,  in  any  direction,  can  be  had  when  the  lens  jacket 
is  (two  and  a-half  inches  diameter.  A much  greater  angle  is 
obtainable  with  a less  diameter,  a two-inch  giving  an  angle  of 
I thirty  degrees.  The  whole  of  the  brasswork  weighs  seventeen 
ounces  four  drachms. 

Mr.  Chilton  brought  before  the  meeting  some  transparencies 
by  the  gelatine  emulsion  process — “ Franklin's  ” formula — which 
were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Frankland  having  exhibited  a number  of  carbon  prints 
by  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Southport,  which  excited  great  interest,  and 
were  much  admired,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  bringing  these 
specimens  before  the  meeting.  Perhaps  no  department  of  photo- 
graphy had  received  so  much  attention  of  late  as  carbon  printing, 
which  many  had  attempted,  and  in  which  many  had  failed.  M. 
Lambert,  however,  seemed  to  have  imparted  new  life  and  spirit 
into  it,  and  that  which  before  seemed  to  be  commercially  a failure 
promised  to  become  a success.  He  (Mr.  Frankland)  said  his 
friend,  Mr.  Higginson,  was  one  of  the  first  workers  under  a 
licence  from  M.  Lambert,  and  the  pictures  on  the  table,  sent  at 
his  request,  were  specimens  of  Mr.  Higginson’s  everyday  work. 
They  were  not  only  peifect  as  carbon  work,  but  as  art  productions 
also ; and  the  fact  that  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
had  visited  Mr.  Higginson  in  connection  with  the  subject  testified 
that  he  had  done  in  carbon  what  had  not  previously  been 
accomplished.  He  (Mr.  Frankland)  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  through  the  whole  of  the  various  operations,  from  the  sen- 
sitizing of  the  tissue  to  the  stripping  of  the  finished  picture,  and 
had  concluded  that  the  production  of  small  work  in  carbon  was  a 
commercial  success.  He  hoped  the  Autotype  Company  would  see 
the  wisdom  of  returning  to  their  old  liberal  policy  of  supplying 
material  to  the  profession  without  insisting  on  a license  being 
taken  to  enable  purchasers  to  use  the  materials  when  bought. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed 
to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  concluded  the  proceedings,  and  the 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ftalfc  in  Stu&io. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  thi*  Society,  on  Thursday  next,  .V  arch  1st,  at  the  Roomsof 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Peter 
Mawdsley,  on  “The  Collodio-bromide  Emulsion — some  of  its 
applications.” 

Fresh  Albumen. — Mr.  N.  K.  Chorrill,  writing  from  New 
Zealand,  says  : — “ I think  I made  a note  on  albumenized  paper 
in  a former  letter.  The  material  I have  the  pleasure  to  use 
here  would  be  the  envy  of  any  brother  artist  in  the  old  country. 
Albumenized  paper  prepared  with  ‘ honest  albumen  ’ used 
quite  fresh  is  a luxury  that  is  worth  the  journey  to  New 
Zealand  to  enjoy.  I believe  an  egg  farm  in  connection  with 
an  albumenized  paper  factory  would  bo  a paying  game  in 
Europe.  I hope  shortly  to  find  opportunity  to  institute  experi- 
ment on  the  subject  of  real  egg  albumen  paper,  aod  for  that 
purpose  I have  a lot  of  paper  coming  out  from  England  ; in 
the  meantime  I will  keep  a careful  note  of  all  experience  in  this 
direction  to  communicate  with  you.  If,  by  the  re-introduction 
of  a better  class  of  albumen  paper,  photographers  could  regain 
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the  point  which  they  had  attained  ten  years  ago— viz.,  that 
prints  would  last  many  years  as  good  as  when  done — carbon 
work  would  not  be  in  much  request  for  small  work. 

The  New  American  Journal.— The  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photoyrapher,  the  second  number  of  which  has  just  reached  us. 
fullv  maintains  its  promise  in  every  respect.  It  is  well  printed, 
well  illustrated,  and  full  of  vigour  and  interest  in  its  literary 
pages.  Its  advent  appears  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
amongst  American  photographers,  as  supplying  a recognized 
want.  We  wish  it  continued  success. 

Spirit  Photographs. — At  the  recent  National  Conference 
of  Spiritualists  the  subject  of  spirit  photographs  received  con- 
siderable attention,  and  various  cases  of  portraits  produced 
under  test  conditions  were  described.  It  was  admitted  that 
cases  of  imposture  had  occurred,  but  others — genuine,  it  was 
alleged,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt — served  to  strengthen  i 
the  claims  of  spiritualism  generally.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Editor  | 
of  one  of  the  journals  devoted  to  Spiritualism,  as  a scientific 
amateur  familiar  with  photography,  said  : — “ My  opinion  is  j 
that  although,  in  exceptional  cases,  spirit  photography  furnishes  ( 
about  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  spiritual  phenomena,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  dees  not  do  so,  and  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  surrounded  by  such  conditions  that  the  study  of  it 
can  only  be  pursued  in  private.  In  other  words,  recognisable 
portraits  of  deceased  friends,  unknown  to  the  photographer — 
the  production  of  whicu  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
imposture  theory — are  the  exception.  Unrecognisable  and 
indistinct  pictures  are  the  rule,  and  as  these  latter  can  usually 
be  imitated  with  ease  by  numerous  methods  ol  producing  sham 
ghosts  well  known  to  photographers,  the  medium  is  safe  to  be 
assumed  to  be  a trickster  by  the  public,  and  when  his  pictures 
are  genuine  the  populace  will  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt,  he  will  be  unable  to  obtain  an  honest  hearing  in  the 
newspapers,  and  any  court  of  law  will  pronounce  him  an 
impostor.  A good  instance  of  the  production  of  a recognisable 
spirit  picture  was  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Livermore,  a partner 
in  one  ot  the  largest  banks  in  New  York,  went  to  Mumler,  the 
spirit  photographer  in  that  city,  and  obtained  an  unmistakable 
likeness  of  his  departed  wife,  who  was  unknown  to  the  man 
through  whose  mediumship  the  picture  was  produced.  Mumler 
was  prosecuti  d as  an  impostor,  and  the  expenses  of  the  prosecu- 
tion were  shifted  upon  the  b cks  of  the  public,  as  usual  in  these 
cases  ; but  the  evidence  was  so  strong  that  this  likeness  did 
not  come  through  any  trickery  of  his  own,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
prejudices,  the  case  was  dismissed.  In  England  he  would 
probably  have  been  condemned.” 

Contpaband  Photographs. — Photographs  passing  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  are  subject  to  duty.  The  Poston 
Christian  Register  says  : — “ Nearly  eleven  thousand  photo- 
graphs of  the  graduating  classes  at  Harvard,  Yale.  Dartmouth, 
etc.,  were  seized  while  on  their  way  from  Montreal  to  Cam- 
bridge. ‘The  duties  would  amount  to  about  $3000.’  It  is  to 
be  regretted  (hat  so  many  of  the  collegians  should  apparently 
lend  their  countenances  to  smuggling.  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  good  name  of  our  art  has  been  thus  tarnished.  We 
now  see  whv  it  is  that  all  of  our  large  colleges'  classes  employ 
a foreign  photographer  instead  of  native  talent.” 

A Double  Salt  of  Silver. — Referring  to  some  recent  talk 
in  this  country  about  a “new”  double  ealt  of  silver,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Anthony  says,  in  the  Bulletin : — “As  I have  had  some 
experience  with  a double  salt  of  silver  and  ammonia,  which  1 
made  at  the  time  the  Wothlytype  process  was  in  use,  I may  be 
able  to  supply  a formula  for  a salt  which  I know  could  be  used 
either  for  the  nepative  bath,  or  for  silvering  paper,  without 
removing  the  albumen  from  the  paper.  The  process  of  making 
it  is  as  follows: — A silver  solution  of  no  matter  what  strength 
is  made  into  ammonia  nitrate  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  this 
nitric  acid  is  added  until  the  solution  becomes  acid  to  litmus 
paper.  Upon  being  evaporated  it  gives  very  fine  needle-like 
crystals.  One  peculiarity  of  this  salt  is  that  it  is  much  more 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  ordinary  nitrate.  To  use  it 
for  the  negative  bath  it  is  necessary  to  add  a little  nitric  acid  ; 
for  the  paper  bath,  a little  ammonia.  When  the  subject  of 
emulsions  was  started  in  this  country,  I gave  Mr.  Newton  some 
of  the  salt  to  be  tried  with  the  bromide  of  silver;  but  as 
he  never  reported  results,  I suppose  ho  did  not  succeed  with  it 
in  that  direction.”  A formula  for  a similar  ammonia-nitrate 
of  silver  was  given  in  one  of  our  early  volumes,  alcohol  being 
used  for  its  solution.— Ed.  Photo.  News. 
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Beta. — Bichromatized  carbon  tissue  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light 
than  silvered  albumenized  paper.  But  the  book  illustrations  to 
which  you  refer  are  by  a mechanical  printing  process.  It  is  not 
only  quite  possible,  but  easy,  to  produce  carbon  prints  with  a matt 
surface.  The  glazed  surface  to  which  you  refer  is  produced  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  to  please  public  taste. 

A Widow. — As  a rule,  photographers  are  most  busy  in  fine 
weather.  In  London,  during  the  London  season,  now  just  com- 
mencing, photographers  are  busiest.  A good  printer  receives 
pretty  good  wages,  we  believe ; and  a really  skilful  man  is  rarely 
long  out  of  employment. 

J.  C.  S — The  question  of  what  lenses  to  get  entirely  depends  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  the  photographer  chieflv  intends  them.  If 
for  landscape  pure  and  simple,  single  1st  dscane  lenses  answer 
every  purpose,  and  that  you  possess,  and  mark  B,  is  excellent.  If 
they  are  required  for  portraiture,  a portrait  combination  is  desir- 
able; if  for  architecture,  then  a combination,  giving  straight 
lines,  is  necessary.  A single  lens,  used  for  architecture  or  for 
copying  maps  or  geometrical  drawings,  will  give  barrel-shaped 
curvatures  to  straight  lines  occurring  near  the  margin.  We  pre- 
fer Y : II  has,  we  believe,  gone  out  of  business. 

Philomel. — Aurine  is  a yellow  dye  colour,  which,  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable, will  not  be  kept  by  ordinary  chemists  and  druggists;  but 
as  it  his  two  or  three  uses  in  photography,  it  is  probable  you  can 
obtain  it  of  most  photographic  chemists.  The  sulphide  of  tin  vou 
mention  has  no  connection  with  it.  The  latter  is  the  destructive 
substance  which,  when  used  in  bronze  printing,  produces  yellow 
spots  in  prints.  We  do  n •(  know  the  price  of  the  lectures  you 
mention,  but  believe  it  to  be  sixnence. 

A Photo.  Printer. — The  print  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  in  contact  with  cards  on  which  the  name,  &c.,  is  printed 
with  the  bronze  which  is  used  in  “gold”  printing,  which,  coming 
in  contact  with  a print,  covers  it  with  the  yellow  spots  seen  on 
your  card. 

R.  G. — We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  information. 

B.  L.  M. — You  will  find  on  page  162  of  our  Ybar-Book  recently 
issued  a reference  to  all  the  articles  in  connection  with  carbon 
printing  which  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  during 
last  year,  a reference  to  wnich  will  aid  you  materially  in  your 
experimental  efforts. 

Tyro. — Photography  as  practically  worked  in  the  present  day  is  an 
essentially  English  discovery.  Fox  Talbot’s  disovery  was  the 
base  of  all  silver  printing,  and  Archer’s  collodion  Drocess  is  uni- 
versally used  for  the  production  of  negitives  Carbon  printing 
was  based  on  Mungo  Ponton’s  discovery  of  the  -ensitiveness  of 
bichromate  of  potash  in  connection  with  an  organic  substance  ; 
and  although  Mons.  Poitevin  actually  formulated  tbe  carbon  pro- 
cess, Swan  and  Johnson  actually  mado  it  practicable.  France 
has,  however,  made  brilliant  discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
art.  Germans  have  worked  well  in  connection  with  the  art,  but 
have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  discovery.  The  same  of  our 
American  brethren.  The  first  photographic  journal  was,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  published  in  America,  but  of  late  years  their 
journals  have  chiefly  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  stock  dealers, 
by  whom  they  have  been  published. 

S.  V.  writes  to  inform  any  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  detailed 
statement  of  the  mode  of  working  the  Wothlytype  process  that  it 
may  be  found  in  a volume  published  some  years  ago,  entitled 
“ Kingham’s  Amateurs’  Manual  of  Photography.”  As  we  before 
announced,  all  particulars  were  also  published  in  various  articles 
in  our  columns. 

H.  Knight. — Manv  thanks.  The  letter  in  our  noxt.  The 
example  of  enamelling  is  very  good. 

An  Old  Photographer. — The  space  we  can  devote  to  answering 
correspondents  would  not  suffice  to  describe  in  detail  tho  process 
of  producing  transparencies  by  the  wet  process;  but  we  have 
frequently  published  full  details.  See  an  article  in  our  Year- 
Book  for  18"6,  p.  147. 

A Victim  to  an  Old  Formula. — We  have  frequently  informed 
our  readers  that  secret  formula;  offered  for  sale  might  by  dilligent 
search  be  found  in  our  pages ; but  there  will  always  be  a certain 
number  who  prefer  to  pay  in  preference  to  searching  and  trying. 

John  Aitken. — Sprinkle  the  negative  skilfully  with  some  whiten- 
ing about  the  consistency  of  cream. 

S.  E.  A. — Our  Year-Book  has  been  published  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  London  agent  of  your  bookseller  is,  we  fear,  very 
negligent.  He  could  have  obtained  it  at  our  office  ever  since  the 
first  week  in  January.  If  you  send  direct  to  our  Publishers,  it 
will  be  forwarded  at  once. 

Valentine. — As  a rule,  the  black  india-rubber  tubing  is  pure,  and 
will  not  injure  nitrate  solution.  A brown  earthenware  jar  is  also 
safe  for  silver,  if  it  has  not  been  used  to  hold  anything  ipjurious 
before  ; but  earthenware  is  often  porous  and  absorbent. 

• ^pveral  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THU  STUDIO 

The  Givernmext  Fusdf.tr  tee  Ph  motion  of  Scientific 
Research — Harmless  Logwood  and  Chromate  Inks. 

7 he  Government  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific 
Research. — Tho  Government  Fund  of  <£1,000,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  scientific  research,  is  to  bo  applied  in  the  following 
manner — that  is,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  are  carried  out,  as  will,  no  doubt,  he  the 
case,  either  in  the  shape  ot  grants  to  persons  who  have  done 
valuable  work,  or  in  prizes  of  considerable  value  for  t he 
solution  of  problems;  agaiu,  money  is  also  to  bo  voted  to 
persons  desirous  of  undertaking  special  investigations,  like 
the  British  Association  and  the  Royal  Society  distribute 
grants;  and,  finally,  it  is  recommended  that  some  of  the 
funds  would  bo  given  to  mathematicians  and  calculators 
employed  upon  computations  and  laborious  and  uuremunera- 
tive  scientific  work.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  £4  000  which  Government  has  put  on 
one  side  for  what  is  termed  the  promotion  of  scientific 
research.'  We  have  already  criticised  the  subject  in  this 
column,  and  now  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  we  see  no 
reason  for  changing  the  view  we  have  always  entertained  as 
to  endeavouring  to  promote  research  bv  the  distribution  of 
money  gifts.  Candidly  speaking,  we  think  the  distribution 
of  money  in  this  way  will,  if  anything,  have  a retarding 
rather  thau  quickening  effect  upon  scientific  workers,  and, 
for  this  reason,  we  do  not  lake  much  interest  in  the  strenuous 
exertions  now  being  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Chemical 
Scciety  to  accumulate  a fund  for  a similar  purpose.  Sometime 
ago,  it  appears,  Dr.  Longstaff  made  a present  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Socie'y  of  a thousand  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  deservin  g chemists  engaged  in  research,  and 
this,  by  the  efforts  of  some  members  oi  the  Society,  has  been 
increased  to  upwards  ot  £3,000 — a sum  which  will  be  still 
greatly  augmented,  it  is  anticipated.  Therefore,  what  with 
Government  aid  on  the  one  hand,  and  private  contributions 
on  the  other,  there  is  every  prospect  of  large  sums  of  money 
being  -.massed  for  the  so-called  promotion  of  scientific  re- 
search. How  much  of  this  money,  we  wonder,  will  flow 
into  the  proper  chanueis?  The  pooraud  needy  investigator, 
to  whom,  perhaps,  a hundred  pounds  would  be  a 
blessing,  will  never  be  heard  of  among  the  host  of  more 
sturdy  and  pushing  applicants  ; or,  if  his  case  is  brought 
forward,  the  chauces  are  much  against  his  having  sufficient 
influence  with  the  gentl  men  with  whom  the  distribution  of 
the  money  rests.  In  such  a matter  as  this,  we  can  only 
judge  of  what  has  already  been  doue  by  the  Royal  Society 
and  the  British  Association,  ami  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  go  over  the  list  of  annual  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions paid  over  by  those  bodies  will  find  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  money  is  given  to  men  of  science  already  in 
the  enjoyment  of  liberal  iucoraes.  Sums  of  fifty  and  a 
hundred  pounds  are  voted  to  gentlemen  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, who,  we  suppose,  spend  the  money  iu  fitting  up  a 
laboratory  or  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  which  they  cannot 
make  up  their  mind  to  buy  on  their  own  account.  To  say 
such  sums  promote  research  is  simply  absurd,  aud  if  their 
recipient  has,  in  his  time,  done  good  work,  it  has  not  beeu 
owing  to  auy  donation  he  has  received.  Mr.  Perkin  would 
Dot  have  been  more  expeditious  in  discovering  that  magni- 
ficent aniline  colour  termed  “ Perkin’s  purple,"  we  make 
bold  to  assert,  had  he  received  a hundred  pounds  during 
his  investigation  ; and  when  he  had  concluded  it,  the 
donation  of  that  sum  would  have  had  less 

influeuce  still.  If  we  could  suppose  a philosopher  so 
destitute  as  to  be  incapable  of  carrying  on  a research 
without  funds,  aud  could  further  suppose  that  his 


case  would  be  fairly  treated  upon  its  merits,  there  might 
be  some  sense,  peihaps,  in  making  an  occasional  grant  ; but 
no  sprcial  fund  is  required  to  meet  such  exceptional  cases. 
And  if  the  fund  has  this  one  favourable  aspect,  it  has 
many  disadvantages  to  counteract  it.  Its  mere  existence 
sets  up  at  once  a crowd  of  claimants  who  hustle  the  weak 
and  deserving,  when  they  exist,  and  prevent  such  from 
being  seen  and  recognized.  The  secretaries  of  the  Royal 
Society  intimate  that  auy  who  desire  to  make  a claim 
for  money  are  to  make  application  to  them  at  Burlington 
House,  the  envelopes  being  marked  “ Government  Fund." 
How  will  it  be  possible  to  sift  all  the  applications  that  will 
flow  in,  and  arrive  at  the  truth,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
demands'?  As  we  have  said  before,  those  who  have  influence 
with  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  distribution  of  the  money 
will  possess  the  best  chance  of  getting  a share,  and  these 
will  not  he  such  as  need  it  most.  Probably,  however,  the 
raaiu  portion  of  the  grant  will  be  adjudged  in  prizes,  and 
we  shall  see  some  such  statement  in  the  papers  as  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  a cattle  or  fruit  show : “A  gold  medal 

and  jG  15  to  Mr.  Mathematicus,  for  his  solution  of  the 
problem  relative  to  squaring  the  circle."  “ A silver  medal 
and  £7  to  Mr.  Hypotheuuse,  for  his  work  on  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  moon."  Like  the  gardeners 
and  bailiffs  of  great  men,  our  scientific  investigators  will  be 
rewarded  with  golden  guineas,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they 
had  reared  some  prize  ox,  or  grown  a Brobdignagian  cabbage. 
Do  the  promoters  of  these  funds  think  for  one  moment 
that  scientific  men  will  refuse  to  investigate  unless  they  get 
rewards  in  future,  and  that  the  world  is  in  danger  of 
receiving  no  more  inventions  like  those  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  barometer,  photography,  aniline  dyes,  gun- 
cotton, to  name  half  a dozen  discoveries  at  random?  Will 
a paltry  fifty  or  hundred  pounds  weigh  in  the  least  with  a 
man  about  to  declare  to  the  world  some  grand  invention 
that  he  has  just  elaborated  ? We  thiuk  not,  and,  therefore, 
we  hope  to  be  pardoued  when  we  say  that  the  Government 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Research,  as  w 11  as  auy 
private  funds  of  the  same  character,  are  very  unlikely  to 
produce  material  good.  In  the  popular  opinion,  no  doubt, 
such  funds  are  looked  upon  very  favourably.  For  it  is, 
naturally  enough,  inferred  that  the  money  will  fall  to  needy 
and  deserving  investigators,  who  have  spent  their  whole 
time  and  fortune  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Unfortu- 
nately, experience  has  shown  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  these  few  exceptional  cases  will,  we  fear,  be  no 
better  off  than  they  were  formerly. 

Harmless  Logwood  and  Chromate  Inks. — Photographers 
may  be  interested  to  know  how  to  produce  a durable  ink 
by  the  aid  simply  of  logwood  a Ided  either  to  cbromate  of 
potash  or  alum.  The  ordinary  chromium  and  logwood 
mixture  or  ink,  it  appears,  though  good  and  cheap,  has  the 
defect  of  depositing  black  flakes,  leaving  a colourless  stain 
behind  when  expose  I to  air  and  light.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a little  carbonate  of  soda. 
You  add  to  fifteen  parts  of  logwood  extract  900  parts  of 
water,  and  after  leaving  the  liquid  some  time,  decant  it. 
Then  heat  the  solution,  add  four  parts  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  and,  finally,  put  in,  drop  by  drop,  a 
solution  of  one  part  chromate  of  potash  in  100  of  water. 
Chrome-alum  is  not  recommended,  as  it  gives  lit  le  depth  of 
colour,  and  besides  involves  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
attacks  steel  pens.  Another  ink  which  may  be  employed 
for  copying  purposes,  and  in  whose  composition  yellow 
chromate  of  potash  also  enters,  is  that  recommended  by 
Boettgar.  Thirty  grammes  of  extract  of  logwood  are 
dissolved  in  250  grammes  of  water,  eight  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  soda  are  added,  and  thirty  grammes  of 
glycerine;  lastly,  one  gramme  of  yellow  chromate  of 
potash  and  eight  grammes  of  gum-arabic  are  powdered 
aud  dissolved  in  a little  water.  This  ink  is  said  to  be  very 
black,  does  not  mould,  nor  attack  metal  pens. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A HOLIDAY-MAKER’S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  II.  BADEN  PRITCHARD,  F.C.S  * 

I must  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I am  writing  not  as  a 
photographer,  but  as  a holiday-maker,  and  that  the  pic- 
tures I show  to-night  are  not  the  results  of  photography 
so  much  as  of  holiday-making.  My  purpose  is  to  put 
before  those  who  can  run  away  from  their  work  for  a week 
or  a month  into  the  country,  how  much  they  may  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  a tour  by  taking  a little  camera  along  with 
them  ; but  if  they  do  so,  let  them  never  fail  to  remember 
one  maxim  : their  chief  object  being  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment, nothing  should  ever  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
their  personal  pleasure  and  comfort. 

I have  heard  holiday-makers  make  a good  deal  of  fuss 
about  altering  pre-arranged  plans.  Nothing,  in  my  mind, 
is  more  foolish,  supposing  you  are  limited  by  time  and 
money,  as  to  start  upon  a pleasure  journey  without  some 
definite  idea  of  what  you  are  going  to  do ; but  at  the  same 
time  if,  during  your  journey,  you  perceive  a method 
whereby  you  can  improve  your  tour,  then  bear  in  mind 
that  your  sole  end  and  aim  is  pleasure,  and  do  not  hesitate 
one  moment  about  changing  your  plans,  no  matter  what 
trouble  they  cost  you  to  draw  up.  Y'ou  have  well  earned 
your  holiday — let  nothing  interfere  with  your  enjoyment 
of  it. 

So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I have  made  most  of  my 
journeys  on  foot,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  I 
have  a knapsack  to  carry,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  photo- 
graphic apparatus  must  necessarily  be  a very  small  one. 
Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  rough  glacier  work  the  guide 
or  bearer  will  carry  most  of  your  baggage,  but  a pedes- 
trian always  finds  many  rough  journeys  to  be  performed 
where  a guide  is  either  unobtainable  or  undesirable.  You 
want  to  linger  here  or  there,  and  go  out  of  your  way  per- 
haps to  see  a view,  fill  up  an  hour  or  two  in  some  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  take  a photograph  occasionally,  and,  in 
fact,  be  your  own  master,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case 
when  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a guide,  so  that  there  is  no 
alternative,  if  you  want  to  be  thoroughly  independent,  but 
to  carry  your  own  impedimenta.  Before  I go  any  further, 
I ought  possibly  to  explain  myself  a little  better.  I wish 
it  to  be  understood,  for  instance,  that  I do  not  expect  you  to 
go  into  ecstacies  about  my  results.  I myself  have  a very  poor 
opinion  of  my  photographs  as  photographs.  Some  of  them 
are  simply  atrocious ; others,  again,  are  only  bad.  Neverthe- 
less, I am  quite  satisfied  with  them.  They  are  to  me  very 
bright  reminiscences  of  pleasant  journeys  I have  made. 
But  they  will  not  bear  much  criticism.  That  panoramic 
view  of  the  Dolomites,  for  example — and  I may  here  re- 
mark, by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  Warnerke  film  lends 
itself  wonderfully  for  panoramas — will  be  pronounced,  I 
fear,  as  black  as  one’s  hat,  and  lacking  in  detail.  I admit 
it ; the  sun  was  shining  all  the  time  into  my  camera  instead 
of  upon  the  object.  But  I could  not  wait  another  fifteen 
or  twenty  hours  till  it  pleased  the  sun  to  turn  round.  So 
I did  what  I could,  and  that  is  the  result. 

Had  I written  this  paper  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 
should  have  had  to  enumerate  a longer  list  of  photographic 
requisites  than  I find  now  necessary  for  my  work,  and 
should  have  considered  it  incumbent  on  me,  moreover,  to 
have  said  something  about  the  preparation  of  dry  films,  for 
no  one  for  a moment  could  hope  to  practise  wet-plate 
photography  under  the  circumstances  in  which  1 am  gene- 
rally placed.  In  my  various  journeys  I have  made  trial 
of  many  different  kinds  of  films.  My  Norway  pictures 
were  taken  upon  the  early  Liverpool  dry  plates,  and  upon 
coffee  films  of  my  own  preparing ; such  as  I should  de- 
scribe as  slow  and  sure.  Mr.  England’s  simple  and  effec- 
tive collodio-albumen  process  has  given  me  that  Tyrol 
series,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  uranium  plates,  the 
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clear  films  of  which  render  them  specially  suited  for 
enlargement,  are  shown  in  my  Engadine  and  Yorkshire 
prints ; and,  finally,  my  sketches  of  the  Dolomites  were 
secured  last  year  by  the  aid  of  the  Warnerke  film. 

When  carrying  dry  plates,  however,  even  when  I 
limited  myself  to  three  or  four  dozen  films  upon  thin  glass, 
I found  it  impossible  to  carry  the  whole  stock  and 
apparatus  myself,  and  some  of  it  always  fell  to  the  lot 
of  my  companion.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  how  half  a 
pound  more  or  less  tells  upon  a tired  pedestrian  on 
crossing  a pass  a thousand  feet  or  so  above  the  snow-line, 
or  after  a day’s  tramp  across  the  Yorkshire  moors.  I am 
glad,  for  my  part,  that  my  days  of  journeying  with  dry- 
plates  are  over  ; in  future  I shall  carry  nothing  but  a little 
five-inch  camera  and  the  Warnerke  roller  dark-slide. 
Together  they  form  a most  serviceable  equipment ; they 
are  carried,  as  you  see,  in  two  leather  cases  slung  over 
the  shoulder ; their  total  weight  is  three  and  a-half 
pounds.  A tripod,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a service- 
able alpine  staff,  and  a small  wide-angle  lens  of  Dall- 
meyer’s,  completes  the  outfit. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  respect  to  weight  that  the  Warnerke 
film  and  roller  slide  have  an  advantage  over  dry  plates. 
Anyone  who  has  a practical  experience  of  the  plates  and 
the  film  will  acknowledge  this.  In  the  first  place,  in 
carrying  dry  plates,  your  day’s  allowance,  placed  ready  in 
the  dark  slides  for  use,  may  either  prove  too  many  or  too 
few  for  your  wants.  Your  provision  for  the  day  is  four 
plates,  we  will  say  ; in  the  morning  you  are  very  chary 
about  exposing  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  towards 
evening  you  are  left  with  one  or  two  unexposed.  Or,  again, 
you  use  all  your  plates  early  in  the  morning,  and  have 
nothing  wherewith  to  secure  a picture  in  the  after-part 
of  the  day.  With  the  roller-slide  you  may  expose  in 
one  day  two,  or  twenty  plates,  just  as  you  please.  Again, 
there  is  no  changing  of  plates  when  you  get  home,  and 
of  all  the  tedious  and  distressing  labours  that  a fagged- 
out  pedestrian  can  be  called  upon  to  perform,  while  his 
comrades  are  in  bed  and  .asleep,  that  of  unpacking  and 
re-packing  dry  plates,  dusting  and  labelling  them,  and 
putting  them  in  or  taking  them  out  of  the  slides  is  about 
the  worst.  It  is  often,  too,  difficult  to  secure  a suitable 
place  for  the  purpose ; in  Norway,  I remember,  I was 
very  much  put  out  on  this  account.  I meant  to  change 
my  plates  as  usual  at.  night-time,  but  found  I had 
reckoned  without  mine  host ; to  my  dismay  it  was  as  light 
at  midnight  as  it  is  in  England  on  a summer’s  afternoon. 
With  the  roller  dark  slide  such  difficulties  as  these  fall 
away  altogether. 

Although  but  little  practice  and  experience  are  neces- 
sary in  the  production  of  such  little  pictures  as  I show 
this  evening,  the  novice  must  not  imagine  that  they  are 
to  be  secured  without  some  care  and  trouble.  Three 
main  points  require  particular  attention  : — Firstly,  he 
must  know  how  to  compose  a picture  in  his  camera,  a 
matters  in  which  he  will  experience  little  difficulty,  proba- 
bly, if  he  can  sketch,  or  has  some  little  knowledge  of  art 
matter;  in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  he  must 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  lens  he  is  working  with, 
and  especially  its  greater  or  less  intensity  to  exaggerate 
the  foreground  ; secondly,  he  must  learn  to  focus  cor- 
rectly ; and  lastly,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  he  must 
master  the  difficulties  of  alkaline  development. 

It  is,  indeed,  upon  the  development  of  his  pictures  that 
success  or  failure  mainly  rests,  and  it  is  due  to  my  especial 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  that  my  pictures  are  as  bad 
as  they  are.  There  is  no  short  cut  for  beginners  ; they 
must  patiently  master  the  subject  by  practice.  In  the 
development  of  dry  plates  patience  is  the  greatest  essen- 
tial, and  the  success  that  attended  Mr.  Mauners  Gordon  as 
a dry-plate  worker  was,  I believe,  chiefly  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  sometimes  devoted  a whole  day  to 
develop  and  work  up  a couple  of  plates. 

And  now  some  may  ask,  Of  what  use  is  it  to  go  to  so 
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much  expense  .and  trouble  when  for  a few  shillings  or 
francs  you  might  have  purchased  as  many  pictures  as  you 
ever  bring  home  with  you?  The  answer  to  this  is  very 
obvious : the  pictures  you  yourself  take  are  secured  from 
your  own  particular  point  of  view,  and  show  you  the 
scenes  as  you  yourself,  and  not  other  people,  have  seen 
them.  I could,  no  doubt,  purchase  a view  of  the  Gloss- 
Glockner  for  eighteenpence,  but  the  chances  are  I should 
not  recognise  the  mountain  and  its  glaciers  at  all,  if  l did 
not  exactly  know  the  spot  whence  it  was  taken.  I prefer 
a hundred  times  my  own  little  brown-and-white  images, 
each  of  which  carries  a distinct  reminiscence  with  it, 
and  has  a story  of  its  own.  Besides,  my  negatives  will 
give  me  enlargements  to  any  size,  such  as  I show  to-night, 
printed  in  permanent  pigments ; or  f can  produce  lantern 
transparencies  in  carbon,  of  which  I should  have  been 
delighted  to  have  exhibited  a series  this  evening  if  the 
apparatus  for  doing  so  had  not  been  so  cumbersome. 

When  enjoying  yourself  on  a summer’s  day  iu  some 
rustic  paradise,  it  is  something  to  know  that  you  can  take 
back  with  you  a reminiscence  that  will  serve  to  call  up 
the  pleasures  of  your  journey  once  more  ; to  know  that 
you  can  bring  home  a cap-full  of  the  bright  sunshine  with 
you,  stored  up  in  that  him  you  are  exposing;  to  be 
assured  that  you  have  not  seen  the  hist  of  that  glittering 
landscape  at  your  feet,  or  of  that  splashing  waterfall 
among  the  trees,  or  that  quaint,  old-fashioned  village 
through  which  you  have  just  passed. 


ON  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  J.  H.  T.  ELLERBECK* 

Like  many  others.  I have  been  searching  for  a medium  or 
support  for  collodion  films  in  place  of  the  weighty  and 
fragile  glass.  The  suggestion  made  at  our  last  meeting 
I have  not  been  able  to  try,  the  requisite  materials  not 
being  forthcoming.  Mr.  War nerke’s  tissue  is,  I suppose, 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  though  I did  not  succeed 
with  it  myself.  But,  as  our  president  observed  a month 
ago,  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  make  it 
ourselves,  or  adapt  it  to  our  own  pet  process. 

I tried  first  gelatine,  but  the  development  of  a collodion 
film  on  this  is  so  risky  and  so  uncertain  that  it  was  given 
up,  though,  thinking  of  it  since,  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
gelatine  was  previously  made  insoluble,  this  substance 
might  turn  out  a valuable  material  for  the  purpose. 
Should  any  feel  disposed  to  try,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
prepare  the  film  on  glass,  and  afterwards  coat  with 
gedatine,  and  strip;  or  gelatine  might  be  coated  with 
emulsion,  as  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer. 

Next  I tried  paper;  but  from  what  I used  (double 
transfer  from  the  carbon  process)  the  film  could  not  be 
got  away — a good  thing,  perhaps,  if  the  paper  itself  did 
not  get  stained  during  development.  The  one  I have 
now  to  introduce  to  you  is  iron,  in  that  form  known  as 
ferrotype  plate,  smooth.  In  its  favour  we  have  lightness, 
durability,  smoothness,  and  no  reflection  from  a back 
surface  against  it,  opaqueness  and  flexibility,  both 
of  which  are  objectionable ; but  I hope  to  show  how 
the  objections  can  be  overcome,  and  its  advantage 
utilised.  My  mode  of  using  these  plates  is  as  follows  : — 
Attach  the  metal  to  a glass  plate,  by  means  of  a drop  or 
two  of  any  fluid,  to  keep  it  flat  and  taut ; then  coat  in 
the  usual  manner  with  a washed  emulsiou.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  mention  here  that  iu  all  these  experi- 
ments I have  used  Mawdsley’s  pellicle,  but  any  emulsion 
or  bath  process  can  be  employed.  However,  the  plate, 
being  dried  and  ready  for  use,  can  be  at  once  placed  in 
the  dark  slide  and  exposed,  either  above,  before,  or  behind 
a glass  plate,  or  backed  by  a piece  of  woo  l to  keep  it  flat ; 
for,  necessarily,  if  springs  be  used  direct  they  will  curve 
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the  thin  metal.  For  use  in  the  changing-box,  perhaps 
the  best  way  is  to  bind  it  at  the  back  of  a thin  glass 
plate  with  a piece  of  gummed  paper  kept  shaped  and  ready 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  thus  no  possibility  of  sharp 
edges  of  glass  or  metal  catching  or  hindering  in  any  way 
the  passage  from  box  to  slide.  A slight  frame  of  wood 
could  easily  be  made  of  the  thickness  of  glass,  which 
would  then  be  better,  and  save  weight.  Of  course,  if  glass 
is  used,  a dozen  plates  would  be  sufficient  on  a long 
journey,  as  every  night  the  change  of  the  whole  could 
be  made  without  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes’ 
loss  of  time — not  more,  certainly,  than  is  usually  given 
for  the  same  purpose  with  ordinary  dry  plates ; while 
most  of  the  precautions  taken  may  be  dispensed  with,  for 
there  is  no  chance  of  breakage,  aud  little  light  getting 
in,  even  if  wrapped  up  in  a single  piece  of  non-actinic 
paper  or  calico. 

On  the  exposure  of  these  plates  I wish  to  lay  most 
stress.  If  one  is  sure  of  the  right  exposure  being  given 
the  development  is  an  almost  mechanical  operation. 
Therefore,  do  not  risk  a wrong  one.  Use  the  actinometer, 
and  the  rest  is  certain.  I had  one  during  last  summer’s 
trip,  and,  although  carrying  three  makers’  plates,  not  one 
was  either  under  or  over-exposed  when  I trusted  it. 

Next  comes  the  development.  Attach  the  metal  again 
to  a flat  support,  moisten  with  alcohol,  wash,  and  apply 
a five-grain  solution  of  pyro.  to  every  five  drachms  of 
pyro ; add  two  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  (120  grains 
to  the  ounce  more  or  less,  according  as  the  image  has 
previously  appeared,  and  reflow  over).  Add  one  drop  of 
the  strongest  ammonia,  then  another  drop  or  two  of 
bromide,  and  another  drop  of  ammonia.  These,  after  a 
little  application,  will  give  the  necessary  density.  Fix  and 
wash. 

When  dry,  coat  with  a solution  of  gelatine,  made  by 
softening  in  water,  draining,  and  dissolving  in  alcohol.  This 
enables  one  to  get  a dry  film  quickly.  Any  ordinary  solution 
of  gelatine  will  do  as  well,  but  takes  longer  in  drying.  One 
ounce  to  3 HO,  and  say  three  drops  of  glycerine  to  prevent 
brittleness.  A cut  with  the  knife  at  one  corner  and  the 
whole  detaches  itself  at  once,  and  we  have  a negative  with 
which  we  can  print  from  either  side,  or  re-attach  to  glass, 
if  preferred. 

The  emulsion  mentioned  above  has  for  this  process  the 
objection  that  you  cannot  see  with  absolute  certainty 
what  detail  or  density  you  obtain,  but  I do  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  on  this  point  if  the  right  exposure  be  given, 
and  the  use  of  the  actinometer  determines  this.  Also, 
other  films,  whether  washed  or  preserved,  may  not  have 
this  doubt.  Indeed,  I remember  that  with  Wortley’s 
emulsion,  for  instance,  you  can  judge  of  the  development 
as  well  by  reflected  as  by  transmitted  light;  so  that  the 
opaqueness  of  the  support  in  such  a case  would  not  be 
of  the  slightest  importance.  I may  also  mention  that  if 
expense  is  no  object  the  alba  metal  plates  can  be  used  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  chocolate  ferrotypes.  Thus  the 
development  can  be  watched  with  ease,  but  the  alba 
plates  are  costly. 

I do  not  offer  the  above  as  a finished  process.  It  is  more 
a suggestion  which  I shall  be  glad  if  others  more  compe- 
tent will  adopt  and  experiment  upon,  and  that  in  time  for 
summer  work.  The  great  weight  of  glass  we  have  to  carry, 
the  risk  of  breakage,  and  the  dirt  of  backing,  are  great 
drawbacks  to  a summer’s  out.  My  little  camera  and  two 
double  backs  with  four  plates  cannot  weigh  much  more 
than  half-a-pouud,  and  would  hardly  be  a hindrance  to 
any,  even  if  climbing  the  Matterhorn. 

Another  advantage  of  negatives  thus  obtained  is  the 
facility  given  for  combination  printing  and  for  making 
panoramic  views,  two  or  more  gelatine  negatives  being 
joined  together  without  the  slightest  difficulty ; or  stereos 
may  be  cut  and  transposed  without  danger.  But  I am  in 
hopes  of  finding  a better  medium  for  the  transfer  of  the 
film  from  the  metal,  as  there  is  sometimes  a possibility  of 
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the  gelatine,  if  unevenly  or  too  quickly  dried,  breaking 
away  in  parts.  This,  however,  is  not  an  insuperable 
difficulty,  and  can  be  overcome  by  slow  drying  and 
sufficient  body.  The  transfer  paper  as  used  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  ought  to  be  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The 
price,  too,  is  not  much  higher  than  the  best  glass,  and  the 
sheets  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  care  being  taken 
not  to  bend  or  crease  them.  The  transparencies  shown 
are  done  by  this  method — group  of  ferns  undeveloped,  the 
first  I tried  ; another  a fall,  torn  through  haste.  The 
little  bridge,  the  third  done,  is  perfect— perhaps  too  dense 
to  most  minds ; but  this  was  done  with  more  NH3  than 
I recommend. 


Since  writing  the  above  I got  some  of  the  autotype 
temporary  support  (paper),  hoping  that  this  would  act  as  a 
means  of  transferring  the  negative  from  the  metal  to  glass. 
It  will  not ; but,  in  the  course  of  experiments,  I find  that 
the  paper  itself  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  the  collodion. 
Stretching  the  paper  while  wet  on  a piece  of  glass  smaller 
than  itself,  and  turning  the  edges  under  when  dry,  it  can 
be  coated  in  the  usual  way  with  the  greatest  ease ; then 
cut  and  placed  for  exposure  between  two  thin  glasses  as  t j 
save  weight  under  glass,  and  backed  by  any  lighter 
material.  The  development  is  effected  as  for  ordinary 
plates,  and  the  result  can  be  watched  as  easily.  When 
dry  it  can  be  waxed  for  use  direct,  or,  if  preferred — as  in 
panoramic  or  stereoscopic  views — transferred  to  glass  by 
means  of  one  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine,  the  paper 
negative  being  “ squeegeed  ” (if  there  is  such  a word)  on 
to  it  after  immersion  of  both  in  water  for  a minute.  If 
the  gelatinized  plate  is  kept  ready  prepared  this  operation 
may  be  performed  immediately  after  washing,  if  satis- 
factory. This  must  then  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  and 
the  paper  comes  away  easily  ; but  the  wax  on  the  paper 
being  soluble  in  ether  and  the  shellac  in  alcohol,  it  may 
sometimes  stick  to  the  gelatine  too  tight.  In  this  case,  if 
the  whole  be  immersed  in  alcohol  for  a while,  the  shellac  is 
softened,  and  the  paper  can  be  carefully  peeled  off.  The 
negative  must  then  be  varnished.  I pass  some  done  in 
this  way. 

For  this  method  I see  no  objection.  If  a non-inverted 
image  is  required,  you  have  it  ou  the  waxed  paper  ; if  this 
is  of  no  consequence,  transfer  to  glass.  I think,  also,  that 
this  paper  may  be  more  strongly  recommended  for  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  though  I have  not  tried  it. 
Water  here  being  ouly  used,  the  substratums  are  not 
affected,  and  remaining  intact  will  prevent  the  paper  being 
stained  or  from  sticking  to  glass. 

I have,  as  I said  before,  in  all  the  previous  experiments, 
worked  only  with  a washed  emulsion,  but  hardly  expect 
that  the  washing  of  ordinary  films  would  have  any  damag- 
ing effect.  What  will  stand  development  will  surely  stand 
the  preliminaries.  You  will  notice  that  the  samples  shown 
vary  very  much — some  bad,  some  good.  I have  brought 
failures  as  well  as  successes,  as  there  is  more  to  be  learnt 
from  the  former  than  the  latter.  Thus,  one  of  Furness 
Abbey  is  torn  by  taking  the  paper  off  before  being  quite 
dry; 

You  will  notice  iD  some  the  brown  colour  of  the  ordinary 
negative;  those  have  not  beeu  toned.  The  torn  one  just 
alluded  to  is  toned  by  chloride  of  palladium,  and  the  dif- 
ference you  will  see  is  remarkable.  There  is  also  the 
duplicate  of  this  one  uutransferred  to  glass,  showing  the 
paper  stained.  This  is  caused,  not  by  the  development, 
which  left  the  paper  perfectly  white  and  clean,  but  by  the 
toning  salt,  the  paper  holding  the  hypo,  so  strongly  that 
the  usual  washing  failed  to  eliminate  it ; thus  the  palladium 
was  precipitated  in  the  paper — stains  resulting.  It  does 
not  spoil  the  good  effect  of  the  transferred  film,  but  spoilt 
my  bottle  of  toner.  To  avoid  all  evils,  1 next  used  the 
palladium  before  fixing,  and  with  a weaker  solution.  The 
result  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  the  toning  solution 
being  quite  uninjured,  and  the  print  equally  good. 


I am  afraid  1 have  wandered  a good  deal  in  my  remarks* 
but  this  has  been  written  at  various  times  as  the  ideas 
cropped  up.  1 ought,  perhaps,  to  have  waited  until  better 
results  had  been  produced  ; but  I hurried  rather  that  I 
might  obtain  the  help  and  suggestions  of  those  who  are 
more  able  than  myself  to  work  out  a new  process. 


TI1E  DUSTING-ON  PROCESS. 

BY  J.  CROSTHWAITE.* 

The  dusting-on  process  is  one  of  the  many  useful  and 
available  processes  which  have,  unfortunately,  received  but 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  photographers  in  general. 
A process  which  combines,  as  it  does,  facility  of  production 
with  scope  for  the  introduction  of  artistic  embellishments, 
either  in  the  finished  picture  or  on  the  negative  for 
printing  purposes,  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 

Its  artistic  value  is  at  once  apparent  when  I state  that 
the  effect  to  be  produced  in  the  picture  is  ulmost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  operator.  Some  portions  of  the 
picture  may,  if  desired,  be  left  with  the  smallest  trace  of 
colouring  matter,  and  others  may  be  developed  to  absolute 
blackness,  or  perfect  opacity. 

In  making  pictures  on  opal  the  vignetting  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  any  manner  desired,  and  many  most  artistic 
effects  may  be  readily  produced.  A skilled  operator  may 
regulate  the  light  and  shade,  or  balance  of  the  picture,  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  artist  does  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  any  portion  of  the  figure,  or  enhancing  its  value 
by  contrast,  with  the  advantage  that,  however  he  may 
manipulate,  he  cannot  well  destroy  the  likeness. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  artistic  value  of  a picture  de- 
pends, to  a large  extent,  upon  the  treatment  of  the  back- 
ground, which  must  be  subordinate,  and  still  tend  to  give 
relief  to  the  figure.  A badly-managed,  monotonous  back- 
ground, devoid  of  light  and  shade  or  gradation,  will 
certainly  detract  from  any  merit  the  picture  may  otherwise 
possess.  The  reply  given  by  Rubeus  to  a person  who  re- 
commended his  son  to  him  as  a pupil,  by  saying  he  was 
sufficiently  advanced  so  as  to  be  able  to  paint  nis  back- 
grounds, will  never  be  forgotten, — “If  he  can,  my  good 
friend,  he  stands  in  no  need  of  my  instruction.”  So  well 
did  the  great  artist  recognise  how  much  painting  was 
dependent  upon  that  feature  for  its  excellence.! 

The  various  ways  in  which  this  process  may  be  utilised 
are  very  numerous.  In  the  early  period  of  its  existence  it 
was  principally  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  photo- 
enamels; but  it  is  now  used  in  various  ways — for  the  pro- 
duction of  negatives  for  printing  or  reversed  for  carbon 
printing  by  single  transfer,  for  the  production  ot  opalo- 
types,  the  intensification  of  negatives,  either  as  a whole  or 
locally,  as  in  the  production  of  skies  and  atmosphere,  or 
even  to  the  extent  of  introducing  figures  in  suitable  places. 
But  these  manipulations  require  the  assistance  of  an  eye 
capable  of  judging  of  the  best  effect,  and  that  most  in 
keeping  with  the  subject. 

The  process  is  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  conjunction  with  a chrome  salt — not  by  utilising 
directly  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  but  by  a 
resultant  action,  consequent  upon  exposure  to  light.  The 
action  is  analogous  to  that  upon  which  carbon  printing, 
photo-lithography,  &c.,  are  based,  viz.,  that  bichromated 
organic  matter,  in  its  normal  condition — that  is,  unacted 
on  by  light — is  absorbent  of  water  aud  soluble,  but  by 
beingexposed  to  light  becomes  non-absorbent  and  insoluble. 
Thus,  if  we  take  some  organic  substauce  of  a deliquescent 
or  hygroscopic  nature,  sensitize  it  with  a chrome  salt,  and 
expose  it  to  light,  it  follows  that  such  exposure  will  destroy 
its  power  of  absorbing  moisture  ; but  supoose  you  expose 
ouly  one  half,  and  keep  the  other  screened,  the  protected 
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portion  will  retain  its  absorbent  powers.  Of  this  peculiar 
action  the  dusting-on  process  takes  advantage. 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  exposed  surface  will  be  more  or 
less  absorbent  of  moisture  inversely  as  the  ratio  of  its 
exposure.  The  parts  that  have  been  exposed  to  strong 
light  through  the  transparent  portions  of  the  cliche  will 
be  insoli  ble  ; the  portions  covered  by  the  dense  parts  will 
remain  in  their  original  condition,  while  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  intermediate  tones  will  be  more  or  less  “ tacky,” 
according  to  the  relative  density  of  the  cliche  in  those 
parts.  If  a powder  in  a fine  state  of  division  be  brushed 
over  a plate  thus  prepared  and  exposed,  it  will  adhere  to 
the  surface  according  to  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
original.  Thus  a negative  will  produce  a negative,  and  a 
transparency  a positive. 

There  are  a number  of  formula}  published  for  the 
preparation  of  the  sensitive  mixture,  of  which  I have  tried 
several,  but  find  I can  work  best  with  the  one  published  by 


Geyrnet,  as  follows  : — 

Water  ...  

...  17  ounces 

Glucose 

...  1 £ ounce 

Honey  

...  3 drachms 

Gum-arabic  

...  6 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 
Saturated  solution 

| 3J  ounce 

The  proportion  of  deliquescent  substance  may  be  varied 
with  advantage  according  to  the  season,  a greater  portion 
being  required  in  summer  than  in  winter,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  often  loaded  with  moisture.  A very  useful  sug- 
gestion on  this  matter  will  be  found  in  an  article  in  the 
Year-Book  for  the  current  year,  by  A.  Cowan,  under  the 
title  of  “ A Drop  of  Moisture  on  a Dry  Subject,”  in  which 
the  writer  recommends  the  use  of  a hygrometer  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
less  moisture  present  the  greater  the  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers,  and  consequently, 
more  of  the  hygrometric  compound  is  required.  According 
to  Geyrnet  a larger  proportion  of  bichromate  of  ammonia 
produces  increased  density  ; a diminution  iuduces  a grey- 
ness all  over  the  picture. 

Unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  a quantity  of  work  straight 
away,  it  is  better  to  make  up  the  compound  without  the 
sensitiser  and  add  the  bichromate  as  required,  as  the 
mixture  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  After  mix- 
ing, filter  very  carefully,  as  any  sediment  or  dirt  is  fatal 
to  perfection  in  the  picture,  every  particle  of  solid  matter 
forming  a black  spot,  which,  if  it  happen  to  come  in  the 
light  of  your  picture,  i3  rather  objectionable. 

The  glass,  having  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  nitric 
acid,  washed,  and  allowed  to  dry,  is  coated  with  the  sensi- 
tive mixture.  It  is  better  not  to  polish  the  plate,  but 
simply,  if  you  are  satisfied  as  to  its  cleanliness,  to  warm 
slightly,  brush  off  the  dust,  and  coat.  Here,  it  is  probable, 
you  will  teel  called  upon  to  utter  a few  strong  expressions, 
as  the  solutiou  will  doubtless  refuse  to  run  on  the  plate, 
and,  most  likely,  unless  you  are  careful,  you  will  succeed 
n sensitising  your  cuffs  or  shirt  sleeves ; but  with  care 
you  will  be  able  to  coat  a plate  by  directing  the  erratic 
course  of  the  solution  with  the  finger.  It  will  sometimes 
occur,  during  drying,  that  the  solution  will  suddenly  leave 
some  portion  of  the  plate,  in  which  case  a gentle  rubbing 
with  the  finger  will  generally  suffice  to  make  it  flow.  After 
coating  the  plate,  return  the  surplus  solution  to  a second 
bottle,  so  as  to  keep  the  original  solution  free  from  dust. 
The  plate  may  be  dried  with  a gentle  heat  over  a Bunsen 
burner  or  a spirit  lamp— the  latter,  perhaps,  being  prefer- 
able. 

When  the  film  has  dried  quite  hard  and  glossy,  it  is 
ready  for  priuting  upon.  Warm  the  negative  or  trans- 
parency which  you  are  going  to  reproduce,  a.id  place  the 
sensitive  plate  in  contact.  Expose  in  a pressure-frame. 
The  frames  constructed  for  printing  pictures  upon  opal  are 
very  suitable.  The  time  of  exposure  varies  considerably, 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  light  and  the  quality  of  the 
negative — from  a few  seconds  in  direct  sunlight  to  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  in  a weak  light.  A cliche  violent  in  con- 
trast will  suffice  with  a shorter  exposure,  while  with  a very 
soft  negative  the  exposure  will  need  to  be  louger,  as,  con- 
trary to  ordinary  printing,  the  longer  the  exposure,  within 
certain  limits,  the  more  vigorous  the  result. 

The  plate,  haviug  been  exposed,  take  it  into  a room  hav- 
ing a yellow  light,  but  as  much  light  as  you  can  get,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  well  the  development.  In  taking  the 
sensitive  plate  from  the  frame,  the  picture  will  be  faintly 
visible  ; if  you  have  been  printing  from  a transparency  the 
image  will  be  of  a negative  character,  and  vice  versa. 

At  this  stage  the  plate  will  be  found  slightly  “ tacky  ’ 
from  the  moisture  absorbed  during  the  exposure,  which 
must  be  driven  off  before  commencing  to  apply  the 
powder.  Were  the  powder  applied  to  the  plate  when  in 
this  condition,  the  result  would  be  a most  unsightly  patch 
of  colours  which  could  not  be  remedied. 

Warm  the  plate  again,  and  when  dry — which  may  be 
ascertained  by  touching  the  margin  of  the  plate  with  the 
finger — lay  it  on  a piece  of  white  paper,  so  that  you  may 
watch  its  progress,  and  brush  over  it  the  powder,  which 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  with  a tolerably  large  soft  brush. 
Cover  the  plate  evenly  with  a few  rapid  motions  of  the 
brush,  which,  if  the  exposure  has  been  correctly  timed, 
will  develop  a faint  image  of  the  picture.  Continue  the 
development,  with  a circular  movement  of  the  brush  until 
the  requisite  density  has  been  obtained.  If  the  develop- 
ment appear  to  stop  before  it  is  sufficiently  out,  brush  off 
the  surplus  powder,  and  allow  the  plate  to  stanj^  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  admit  of  its  taking  up  a little  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  proceed  again  as  before.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  have  to  be  doue  several  times  before  the 
picture  is  sufficiently  developed.  Should  the  exposure 
have  been  too  long,  the  picture  will  not  develop  well,  and 
will  refuse  to  take  the  colour  except  in  the  deepest 
shadows.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  exposure  have  been 
too  short,  the  picture  will  develop  all  over,  and  have  a 
grey,  flat  appearance,  like  a print  from  a much  over- 
exposed negative. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  few  plates  may  not  be 
altogether  successful ; but  by  a careful  noting  of  defects, 
the  operator  will  be  enabled,  with  a little  patience,  to 
produce  good  results. 

After  development,  comes  the  most  critical  period,  and 
one  requiring  great  care  and  delicacy  of  manipulation — 
viz.,  the  fixing.  Several  methods  have  been  given,  but 
the  method  I have  found  most  satisfactory  is  by  flooding 
the  plate  with  alcohol,  and  then  allowing  it  to  dry  spon- 
taneously. Now  immerse  in  a weak  solution  of  alum  until 
the  yellowness  disappears,  and  place  for  a short  time  in 
clear  water,  dry,  and  then  varnish  as  usual  if  a negative, 
but  if  a positive,  to  be  coloured  upon,  use  matt  varnish. 

This  process  is,  perhaps,  most  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  negatives,  as  the  quality  can  be  varied  and 
improved.  A vigorous  negative  may  be  produced  from  a 
thin  one,  and  a soft,  thin  negative  from  one  possessing  too 
much  contrast.  The  process  is  well  worthy  of  a trial,  as 
there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a power  of  this  kind  is 
useful  to  a photographer ; for  instance,  when  a large 
number  of  prints  are  required,  and  there  is  only  one 
available  negative,  this  method  enables  the  photographer 
to  reproduce  the  negative  quite  equal  to  the  original,  and, 
if  necessary,  even  to  improve  it. 


Hours  op  Sunshine  in  London.— The  Astronomer- Royal 
having  undertaken  to  register  the  hours  of  sunshine  in  compar.son 
with  the  number  of  hours  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  some  inte- 
resting results  have  been  obtained.  Thus  the  week  before  last 
the  suu  was  above  the  horizou  69-3  hours,  but  his  light  was  in- 

Itercepted,  and  he  only  shone  on  London  9'3  hours  : four  days  not 
at  all ; Sunday,  5 3 hours,  Friday  3f  horns  ; and  Saturday,  half  an 
hour. 
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MEDALS  AND  AWARDS  OF  HONOUR. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  award  honours  or  distinctions 
to  any  series  of  competitors  without  producing  some  dis- 
appointment. The  Edinburgh  Exhibition  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  photographic  exhibi- 
tions which  have  ever  been  held.  Its  scheme  of  awards 
was  very  fully  debated  when  first  projected,  and,  even 
after  its  first  announcement,  was  modified  in  deference  to 
certain  objections  raised.  The  jury — chosen  ou  a principle 
to  which  it  would  appear  impossible  to  object,  so  far  as 
securing  freedom  from  bias  was  concerned — was  composed 
of  a number  of  gentlemen  beyond  challenge  as  to  culture 
and  fitness.  The  issue  has  not,  however,  given  complete 
satisfaction,  as  the  letters  in  our  columns  bear  witness. 
The  case  unquestionably  furnishes  a strong  argument  for 
those  opposed  to  the  medal  system  altogether.  Mr.  Neil- 
son,  in  a very  temperate  letter  in  our  last,  points  out  that 
the  especially  unsatisfactory  element  in  the  medal  system 
is,  that  its  issue  is  uncertainty ; that  the  award  of  a medal 
merely  expresses  the  opiui  ms  of  a certain  limited  number 
of,  it  may  be  well  qualified,  gentlemen,  who  may  be  pre- 
cisely opposed  to  the  opinions  of  a number  of  other  equally 
well  qualified  gentlemen.  This  is  doubtless  true;  but 
this  element  of  uncertainty  is,  unfortunately,  a character- 
istic of  all  human  operations.  The  system  of  trial  by  jury, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  our  con- 
stitution, is  liable  to  a similar  charge,  and  it  deals  not 
simply  with  a man’s  property  or  honours,  but  with  his  life  ; 
and  “all  that  a man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.’’  But 
it  is  constantly  staked  on  the  opinions  of  twelve  men  who 
are  not  experts  nor  of  guaranteed  culture  or  judgment.  It 
is  true  it  is  their  opinion  of  facts  brought  before  them  in 
evidence,  not  of  the  subtleties  of  art  excellence.  And  this 
makes  considerable  difference.  But  still  we  thiuk  that 
the  element  of  uncertainty  is  scarcely  a fair  argument 
against  the  medal  system,  as  uncertainty  of  that  kind  is  so 
prevalent  in  human  affairs.  Most  judicious  thinkers  re- 
gard the  decision  of  a jury  of  award  as  that  of  so  many 
men  whose  prepossessions  and  crotchets  modify  their 
judgments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  medal  question  is  one  in- 
volving many  perplexities.  In  our  owu  conviction,  it  is  a 
system  which  should  be,  theoretically,  good,  and  produc- 
tive of  good  in  its  operation.  Emulation  has  been  gene- 
rally recognized  in  the  history  of  mankind  as  affording  a 
valuable,  stimulus  to  effort  and  excellence  ; and  certaiu  it 
is  that  the  offer  of  medals  is  so  far  stimulatory  that  it 
always  secures  a better  exhibition.  But  then  comes  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  awards  always  cause  much 
disappointment  and  many  heartburnings,  and  often  deve- 
lop “ envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uucharitableness  aud 
the  question  legitimately  arises  as  to  whether  the  good  or 
the  evil  preponderates.  There  are  some  eclectics  who 


believe  in  the  advantages,  and  thiuk  thatjthe  evils  might 
be  got  rid  of  if  a suitable  system  of  appointing  the  juries 
of  award  were  adopted.  We  remember  some  time  ago 
hearing  of  a scheme  in  which  the  exhibitors  themselves 
were  to  be  invested  with  voting  powers,  and  the  jury 
selected  by  vote.  Such  a mode  of  electing  the  jury  ought 
to  render  open  dissatisfaction  impossible ; but  we  fear  it 
would  not  in  any  degree  mitigate  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction; besides,  it  is  open  to  a serious  objection  m 
limine.  Photographic  exhibitions  are  open  to  all  comers, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  and  exhibitors  are 
frequently,  to  the  extent  of  half  or  more  of  their  number, 
non-members  of  the  Society.  To  invest  them,  then,  with 
voting  powers  would  be  practically  to  vest  in  them  a certain 
act  involving  the  expenditure  of  the  Society’s  funds.  It 
I would  further  place  in  the  hands  of  exhibitors  a power  of 
' getting  rid  of  some  one  powerful  rival  whose  work  might 
, stand,  beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  far  in  advance  of  his 
compeers,  by  nominating  him  as  a juror,  and  so  placing  him 
' hot s concours.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  awards  of  the 
most  perfect  jury  which  could  be  chosen,  selected  on  prin- 
ciples the  most  just  conceivable,  would  fail  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  And  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
if  the  possibility  of  producing  bitter  disappointment,  and 
even,  iu  individual  cases,  virulent  dissatisfaction,  be  re- 
garded as  a serious  evil,  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  avoid 
the  medal  system  altogether. 

Regarding  the  question  of  uncertainty,  there  is  a cumu- 
lative method  of  securing  something  like  certainty.  Some 
of  the  medallists  at  Edinburgh  have  received  many  medals 
before,  and  the  cumulative  judgment  of  many  juries  of 
award  surely  secure  something  like  certainty.  On  those 
who  received  their  first  medals  at  any  exhibition  the 
argument  of  uncertainty  of  course  rests  ; but  it  will  serve, 
in  any  case,  as  a strong  incentive  to  further  effort,  so  as  to 
secure  an  endorsement,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  award.  In 
the  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  gold  medal  picture 
of  M.  Kareline,  we  have  heard  none  which  effectually 
traverses  the  decision  of  the  judges.  It  has  not  been 
alleged  that  some  other  picture  or  contributor  was  mani- 
festly more  worthy.  It  is  alleged  that  M.  Kareline’s  work 
was  daring,  startling,  bizarre,  and  altogether  unusual  in 
its  photographic  character ; but  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
it  was  essentially  artistic — a quality  the  jury  were  certainly 
bound  to  appreciate.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  sins  in 
photography  is  the  tendency  to  a commonplace  dead  level, 
and  an  immense  sense  of  relief  is  found  in  anything  which, 
being  good  and  picturesque  in  itself,  effectually  breaks 
that  dead  level. 

The  renewal  or  re-establishment  of  the  medal  of 
progress,  proposed  by  Captain  Abney  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Pnotographic  Society,  seems  to  afford  general  satis- 
faction ; but  it  will,  of  course,  at  its  award,  be  the  subject 
of  discussions  and  challenges,  as  almost  all  awards  have 
hitherto  been.  Already  two  forms  of  objection  have  been 
mentioned  iu  our  columns.  Mr.  Woodbury  points  out 
that,  in  relation  to  one  of  the  typical  cases  iu  which  such 
a medal  had  been  awarded,  which  was  mentioned  at  the 
Society — that  of  M.  Rousselon,  who  received  a medal  from 
the  French  Society  for  the  invention  of  a system  of  photo- 
engraving— an  error  existed  which  he  hoped  would  not  be 
repeated  in  England.  No  description  was  given  of  the 
method  of  engraving  iu  question  ; hence  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  whether  it  was  new  aud  really  belonged  to  the 
medallist  or  not.  Mr.  Woodbury  proposes,  therefore,  that 
no  medal  be  awarded  in  cases  where  the  process  is  not 
either  publicly  described  or  patented.  A correspondent, 
whose  letter  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  till  our  next, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Woodbury  as  to  publication  being  a con- 
dition, but  protests  a^aiust  awardiug  medals  to  a patentee, 
who,  he  alleges,  has  selected  his  mode  of  reward  ; choosing 
the  pudding,  our  correspondent  argues,  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  seek  the  praise  as  well.  These  and  other  points 
will  doubtless  require  careful  consideration  before  any 
award  is  made,  and  are  worth  considering  in  advance. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  AMSTERDAM. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  photographic  body  in  the  Dutch 
capital  to  organize  an  international  exhibition  during  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  The  exhibition  will  open  on 
the  16th  September,  and  close  on  the  last  day  of  October. 
Photographers  from  all  parts  are  invited  to  take  part,  and 
the  Committee  of  Organization  have  requested  a co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  photographic  societies  of  Europe. 

The  gathering  will  take  place  in  the  locale  of  the  Society 
Arti  et  Amicitix,  in  Amsterdam.  Exhibitors  must  apply  for 
space  before  the  15th  July.  The  prints  must  be  framed 
and  forwarded  to  theirdestination  before  the  IstSeptember, 
carriage  paid.  The  price  of  exhibits  may  be  communicated 
to  the  Secretary,  but  must  not  appear  on  the  frames.  A 
Hanging  Committee  will  be  enpowered  to  accept  or  reject 
pictures. 

Medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  most  deserving  exhibitors 
as  follows— 

A gold  medal  for  the  most  important  exhibit  in  the 
province  of  art  or  science. 

A gold,  silver,  and  two  bronze  medals  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs in  fatty  iuks. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  carbon 
prints  (chromotype). 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  best  pictures  (not 
enlargements)  above  double  plate  size. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  best  enlargements  ; 
originals  to  be  annexed. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  portraits, 
irrespective  of  size.  Untouched  portraits  will  have  the 
preference. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  land- 
scapes, irrespective  of  size. 

Two  silver  and  four  brouze  medals  for  the  best  studies 
of  animals. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  micro- 
photographs. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  repro- 
ductions of  paintings. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  lenses 
and  apparatus. 

Two  silver  and  four  bronze  medals  for  the  best  cliches 
on  glass,  and  the  best  transparencies  on  glass. 

Two  bronze  medals  for  exhibitors  of  the  most  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  or  photographic  apparatus,  not  of 
their  own  production. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Amslerrlamsclie  Photographer!  Ve- 
reenigmg , Amsterdam,  will  have  full  attention,  and  corres- 
pondents are  invited  to  write  either  in  German,  English, 
or  French,  or,  we  suppose,  Dutch,  although  our  brethren 
in  Holland  are  too  polite  to  say  so. 

So  that  there  may  be  perfect  impartiality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  awards,  the  Society  desires  to  have  on  the  jury 
as  many  foreigners  as  possible ; and  for  this  reason  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  the  South 
London,  as  well  as  the  provincial  societies  in  this  country, 
have  been  asked  to  nominate  one  of  their  members  to  serve 
upon  the  jury  of  awards. 


RAPIDITY  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

The  relative  facility  with  which  carbon  and  silver  printing 
could  be  carried  on  has  often  been  subject  of  discussion. 
Mr.  Iligginson,  of  Southport,  it  is  alleged,  can  produce  a 
greater  number  of  carbon  prints  in  a day  than  could  be 
produced  by  silver  printing,  and  we  are  assured  by  ex- 
cellent authority  that  this  is  a fact.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  following  letter  will  be  found  confirmatory 
of  the  position.  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  writes  as  follows  : — 
“ Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  I 
have  seen  to-day  in  the  matter  of  the  working  of 
Lambert’s  patent. 

“ Having  been  told  by  a very  experienced  photographer 
that  the  carbon  process  is  slow  and  very  [uncertain,  many 
proofs  probably  being  spoiled  before  the  right  number  of 


tints  could  be  arrived  at,  I provided  myself  with  some  of 
my  own  negatives  which  the  licensee  at  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Witcomb,  had  never  seen  before.  This  was  intended  on 
my  part  as  a challenge,  which  was  instantly  accepted. 

I let  him  have  them  the  night  before,  so  that  he  might 
have  the  fair  opportunity  of  touching  out  any  little  defects 
from  long  use — which  was  only  fair,  I think. 

“ The  next  morning,  about  ten  o’clock,  1 took  a lady  to 
have  her  portrait  taken.  Three  negatives  were  produced 
in  a short  time,  and  we  then  adjourned  to  the  priatiug 
department.  There  I saw  my  own  negatives  put  into  the 
pressure  frames,  the  tissue  put  on  them,  and  then  exposed. 

A real  boy  did  all  this  — I believe  he  is  sixteen ; when  asked 
how  many  tints  the  two  negatives  would  require,  he  said 
one  would  take  two  and  a-half,  and  the  other  three  and  a- 
half.  This  was  actually  done,  and  I saw  the  tints.  The 
operation  next  to  be  performed  was  the  developing, 
which  was  done  in  moderately  flat  dishes  made  of  tin. 

I am  sorry  I did  not  time  each  process,  but  it  was  certainly 
quick.  The  heat  of  the  water  was  gradually  increased 
from  about  80°  to  what  you  may  term  hot  water.  The 
paper  tissue  soon  came  off,  and  the  image  appeared 
rapidly  after  a minute  or  two  of  washing.  It  was  then 
fixed  with  alum  water.  The  plates  were  dried  artificially 
but  sloivly  ; damped  again,  as  well  as  the  transfer  paper, 
which  was  at  once  applied,  and  well  squeegeed,  pressed, 
and  so  forth  ; and  the  whole  gradually  dried  once  more. 
'The  result  was  two  excellent  prints,  to  which,  however,  for 
landscapes,  I objected,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
surface,  but  was  informed  that  this  could  be  remedied  by 
dipping  in  water. 

“ The  operation  commenced  by  the  negatives  being  put 
into  the  printing  frames  at  exactly  five  minutes  to  eleven,  • 
and  the  finished  prints  (all  but  trimming  and  mountiug) 
were  delivered  iuto  my  hands  at  twelve  minutes  past 
twelve  precisely  I had  to  walk  a mile  to  this  place  to 
show  results  to  friends,  have  my  luncheon,  pack  one  of 
the  pictures  on  a roller,  &c.,  write  a letter  as  loug  as  this 
to  Mr.  George  Avery,  of  Tonbridge,  who  does  mv  silver 
printing  for  me,  the  whole  being  ready  to  be  sent  down 
to  the  chief  Post  Office,  which  closes  at  2-45,  so  as  to  save 
that  mail.  I assure  you  I was  astonished  at  what  could  be 
doue.  I should  certainly  say  that  it  is  the  process  for  any 
emergency,  whether  through  impatience  or  necessity. 
There  was  no  hurry  for  the  portraits  taken  this  morning, 
so  five  were  sent  in  time  to  be  posted  at  six  o’clock, 
mounted  and  finished.  Two  other  prints  of  other  nega- 
tives of  my  own  were  nearly  done  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon— two  views  of  the  Cathedral.  The  boy  had  hit 
the  number  of  tints  for  each — one,  I believe,  required  seven 
tints,  and  the  other  nine.  They  were  both  more  dense  than 
those  printed  in  the  morning,  and  I feel  convinced  that 
the  secret  of  the  successful  and  unfailing  use  (almost  per- 
haps) of  the  system  is  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  a 
negative,  and  the  nature  of  the  light.  There  was  no  mis- 
take on  this  occasion.  The  prints  were  all  uniform  in  tone, 
and  the  light  decidedly  bad  the  whole  day. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  very  truly,  Thos.  Parkyns.” 

- o 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Obtaining  Metallic  Silver  from  Waste  Solutions  and 

Residues  — Virgin  Silver — Phototypes  and  Photo- 
engravings by  Boivin’s  Method — Dr.  Fayel’s  Micro- 

Photographs — A Single  Micro-Camera. 

An  amateur,  M.  Fleury  Flament,  of  Lille,  has  forwarded  to 
me  a communication  relative  to  the  treatment  of  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver  from  which  it  is  desired  toextract  the  precious 
metal.  Operations  ot  this  kind,  my  correspondent  tells  me, 
have  been  with  him  lor  some  time  the  object  of  much  re- 
search, his  efforts  being  principally  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  liver  of  sulphur  ordinarily  employed,  the  odour  of 
which  is  80  insupportable.  He  has  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  has  now  elaborated  a method  by  means  of  which  he 
can  extract  the  silver  in  a state  of  much  greater  purity. 
Nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  the  old  worn-out  baths,  as 
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also  in  liquid  residues,  is  first  of  all  reduced  to  chloride. 
To  do  this,  the  liquids  are  put  iuto  a porcelain  dish  oi 
basin  capable  of  holding  twice  the  volume ; some  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  added,  until  no  more  precipitate  is 
foimed.  When  the  latter  has  had  time  to  fall  and  deposit, 
the  exhausted  liquid  is  poured  away.  The  precipitate  is 
treated  once  more  with  the  same  acid,  but  ol  no  great 
strength  (that  ordinarily  sold  will  do  well  enough  for  the 
purpose).  The  chloride  of  silvet  is  then  washed,  in  plent) 
of  water,  until  ev.  ry  trace  of  acid  has  disappeared,  and 
finally  it  is  pressed  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper.  One 
part,  by  weight,  of  this  chloride,  when  dry,  is  then  taken, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  two  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a crucible.  When,  through  the  action  of  heat,  this 
mixture  is  in  a state  of  fusion,  there  is  thrown  into  the 
bubbling  mass  a few  bits  of  charcoal.  Ten  miuutes  after- 
wards the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  after 
cooling,  theie  is  found,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  au 
ingot  of  silver  of  a chemically  pure  character. 
Although  M.  Flament  inhabits  a large  towu,  there  is  not 
such  means  of  procuring  virgin  silver  as  in  Paris,  and  to 
obtain  this,  he  treats  in  the  fashion  we  have  described 
nitrate  of  silver  furnished  by  dissolving  silver  coins.  Iu 
this  way  he  produces  a pure  silver  free  from  any  oxide  of 
copper,  which  is  a constituent  of  all  minted  money.  It  is 
true  that  thi-sc  oxides  do  not  dissolve  in  the  water  remain- 
ing upon  the  silver,  but  they  have  the  inconvenience, 
when  iu  the  mass,  of  preventing  any  exact  weighing  being 
made. 

M.  Boivin,  who  is  perseveringly  putsuing  his  labours  and 
interesting  researches,  has  written  me  a description  of  a 
vety  lacile  process  to  obtain  engraved  plates  capable  of 
being  printed  in  an  ordinary  priuting  or  engtaving  press. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  so  far,  to  reproduce  half- 
tones by  these  means;  but,  nevertheless,  the  process  will  be 
valuable  for  reproducing  linear  designs  and  sketches.  When 
it  is  desired  to  produce  a block  or  printing  plate  in  relief, 
a sheet  of  zinc  or  copper  is  taken  some  three  or  five  milli- 
metres in  thickuess.  After  having  grained  the  surface,  it 
is  coated,  in  a warm  condition,  with  a light  film  of  wax. 
To  this  film  you  transfer  a carbon  print  by  ordinary  means, 
and  having  developed  it,  it  is  dipped  into  alum  solution, 
and  dried.  Then  the  plate  is  plunged  iuto  some  solvent 
of  wax — benzole,  for  instance — and  in  this  way  those  por- 
tions of  the  metal  suiface  not  covered  by  the  image  are  laid 
bare,  ready  to  be  etched  with  acid  ; the  layers  of  wax  and 
cirbon  in  the  other  parts  are  sufficient  protection  against 
any  mordant  that  may  be  used.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  when  blocks  for  the  ptiufing  press  are  desired,  a 
n gative  cliche  must  be  made  use  ol  ; while  in  that  produced 
of  a plate  to  be  printed  in  an  engraving  press,  a positive 
image  must  be  employed.  Nevertheless,  au  ordinary 
n-K aiive  may  also  be  employed  in  the  latter  case  ; only,  if 
this  is  done  after  havin  g produced  the  carbon  picture,  the 
plate  ti  ust  be  covered  with  a film  of  copper  by  the  electro- 
type process.  The  image  may  be  removed  by  hypochlorite 
of  lime  and  boiling  water,  and  then  the  wax  wi;h  benzole, 
and  finally  acid  is  employed  to  etch.  In  the  latter  case  the 
copper  constitutes  the  reserve,  while  the  hare  ziuc  plate  is 
etched  by  the  acid.  The  success  of  this  process  of  photo- 
engraving is  assured,  according  to  M.  Boivin,  if  use  is 
made  of  very  clear  negatives,  presenting  opaque  blacks  and 
whites  free  from  fog.  It  is  iudispeusable,  also,  that  the 
pigmented  tissue  has  never  been  exposed  to  light  previously. 
M.  Boiviu  finds  that  the  employment  of  wax  is  more  facile 
than  that  of  asphalte  dissolved  in  the  benzole,  recommended 
by  M.  Mark)  tor  au  analogous  process. 

Dr.  Fayel  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the 
meeting  of  that  body  on  Monday'  last,  the  details  of  a new 
method  ol  micro-photography.  As  I know  that  the  readers 
of  the  Photographic  News  are  specially  interested  in  such 
matters,  1 do  not  hesitate  to  bring  before  them  the  substance 
of  this  communication.  Dr.  Fayel  placed  upon  a window- 
sill the  microscope  he  employs  for  the  purpose,  which  had 
over  the  top  a small  wooden  box  supported  on  a tripod. 


This  wooden  box  is  the  camera,  which  can  be  fitted  and  re- 
moved at  pleasure.*  By  calculation  the  author  had  deter- 
mined, first  of  all,  and  noted  upon  the  exterior,  the  different 
heights  that  the  camera  should  occupy,  iu  oider  to  secure 
enlargements  with  the  various  powers  employed,  the  image 
refracted  by  the  lens  being  projected  upon  the  focussing 
screeu  of  the  camera  of  the  same  size  exactly  as  it  is  seen 
with  the  eye.  Matters  thus  regulated,  M.  Fayel  takes  the 
microscopical  preparation  it  is  desired  to  enlarge,  and  re- 
produces and  examines  it  uuder  the  microscope;  and  when 
the  latter  has  been  properly  locussed,  the  camera  is  put  into 
its  place,  without  touching  either  the  microscope  or  the 
preparation,  the  eye-piece  remaining  iu  its  place,  lie 
brings  the  lens  down  to  the  point  corresponding  to 
the  scale  referred  to  above,  and,  without  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass,  he  forth- 
with proceeds  to  put  a sensitive  plate  into  the  apparatus. 
When  the  exposure  is  at  au  end,  the  cliche  is  developed  in 
the  ordiuary  way.  The  advantages  claimed  by  Dr.  Fayel 
for  this  mode  of  operating  are  the  following; — (1),  It 
furnishes  to  the  physiologist  the  possibility  of  taking  a 
photographic  image  of  any  object  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope, no  matter  to  what  scale  it  is  enlarged  ; (2),  it  permits 
the  production  oi  an  image  without  touching  the  microscope 
or  the  object  or  preparation  under  it — there  is  uo  need 
even  to  locus  after  the  camera  has  been  adjusted,  because 
this  is  done  automatically,  and  always  remains  the  saihe  ; 
(3),  it  yields  an  image  of  the  dimensions  precisely  of  that 
seen  through  the  eye-piece;  and,  finally,  it  allows  one  to 
trausfer  to  a competent  operator  all  the  photographic  labours 
connected  with  the  affair.  I may  add  that  the  miero-’photo- 
graphs  presented  to  tile  Academy  of  Sciences  as  the  fruits 
of  this  apparatus  were  of  a most  interesting  and  remarkable 
character.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

BY  CHARLES  WALDACK. 

The  Influence  of  Moisture  on  the  Sensitiveness  of 
Pigment  Paper — The  Addition  of  Ammonia  to  the 
Bichromate  of  Potash  Solution — The  Use  of  Albu- 
men Papbr  in  the  Carbon  Process — A New  Mode  of 
Quickly  Drying  Sensitized  Tissue — A New  Rapid 
Wet  Collodion  Process. 

1 he  Lijiwnce  of  Moisture  on  the  Sensitiveness  of  Pigment 
Paper. — A fact  which  must  have  been  generally  observed 
by  carbon  printers  is,  that  the  bichroinated  pigment  paper 
is  considerably  more  sensitive  iu  damp  thau  iu  very  dry 
weather.  This  may  be  caused  by  slow  drying,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Autotype  Manual,  produces  greater  sensi- 
tiveness. It  is  remarked,  however,  that  paper  which  has 
been  prepared  and  left  to  dry  slowly  in  damp  weather 
will,  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  lose  considerable  of  its  sensi- 
tiveness. although,  according  to  the  notion  generally  enter- 
tained, it  ought  to  become  more  sensitive  by  keeping. 
This  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  sensitiveuess  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  length  of  time  the  paper  has  taken 
to  dry,  as  on  its  degree  of  dampness.  It  is  certainly  very 
plausible  to  think  that  the  actiou  of  the  chromic  acid  is 
much  more  energetic  iu  the  presence  of  a certain  amount 
of  moisture,  and  that  as  a consequence  hard  and  brittle 
paper  will  require  a longer  exposure  than  limp  and  flexible 
paper.  This  is  borne  out  by  experience,  not  only  in  the 
carbou,  but  also  in  collographic  printing.  Adepts  in  this 
branch  have  remarked  that  their  plates  are  almost  devoid 
of  sensitiver ess  if  used  immediately  on  their  withdrawal 
from  the  drying  box,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to 
absorb  moisture  of  the  air.  It  is  thus  a matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  carbon  printer,  in  order  to  avoid  uncer- 
tainty in  results,  always  to  use  the  pigment  paper  of 
the  same  degree  of  dryness;  this  object  can  be  attained 
by  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  room  when  the  paper  is  apt 
to  dry  hard  and  brittle,  and  by  drying  slightly  before  the 
fire  when  it  is  limp  and  moist. 

1 • A plano-convex  lens  was  situated  inside  the  camera,  which  could  be 

moved  by  the  aid  of  a screw. 
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The  Addition  af  Ammonia  to  the  Bichromate  of  Potash  Solu-  | 
lion. — It  ha3  been  recommended  to  add  ammonia  to  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  in  order  to  produce  a certain 
amount  of  the  ammonia  salt,  which  is  supposed  to  confer 
valuable  properties  to  the  solution.  The  effect  of  this 
addition  is  to  deprive  a certain  quantity  of  the  bichromite 
of  its  excess  of  chromic  acid,  and  to  produce,  in  this  way, 
chromate  of  ammonia.  Now  as  the  neutral  chromates 
cannot  be  used  for  sensitizin';,  and  the  bichromates  only  do 
so  through  the  free  chromic  acid  they  contain,  adding 
ammonia  is  simply  equivalent  to  weakening  the  solution, 
and  is  a very  roundabout  way  of  gaining  that  object,  lu 
practice  it  must  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine  the  effects  of  this  addition  of  ammonia;  and 
unless  the  opinion  entertained  is  based  on  comparative  ex- 
periments very  carefully  made,  which  is  very  doubtful,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  looking  on  it  as  we  do  on  many 
suggestions  and  recommendations  in  other  branches  of 
photography  which  are  not  based  on  well-determined  facts. 

The  Use  of  Albumen  Paper  in  the  Carbon  Process.  — It 
would  certainly  be  a great  advantage  to  pigment  printing 
if  albumen  paper  could  be  used  as  transfer  paper  in  the 
place  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  article  supplied.  To  use 
it  as  a single  transfer  paper  it  would  be  necessary  to 
coagulate  the  albumen.  Hut  coagulating  dry  albumen  is 
a fallacy  which  has  been  exploded  fifteen  years  ago  in  the 
columns  of  this  journal.  Neither  boiling  water  nor  dry 
heat,  nor  alcohol,  have  the  lea<t  effect  on  the  dry  albumen, 
and  it  is  found  just  as  soluble  in  water  after  having  gone 
through  any  one  of  these  operations,  as  before.  Metallic 
salts  produce  with  dry  albumen  insoluble  substances  which, 
for  want  of  a more  suitable  uame,  have  been  called 
albuminates.  Such  is  the  case  with  nitrate  of  silver.  One 
carbon  printer  whom  we  know  used  to  sensitize  his  albumen 
paper  on  nitrate  of  silver,  and  tix  it  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  — 
a course  certaiuly  not  to  be  recommended.  A teu  percent, 
solutiou  of  a cadmium  salt  wiil  produce  on  the  albumen 
payer  an  insoluble  layer,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
but  little  affected  in  colour  by  sulphurous  emanations. 
Such  paper  can  be  used  in  the  single  transfer  process.  In 
the  double  transfer  process  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  the 
surface  of  the  transfer  paper  a layer  of  sticky  substance 
sufficiently  thick  to  till  up  the  cavities  of  the  image  ; and 
the  layer  of  albumen  is  not  thick  enough  for  that  purpose, 
so  that  the  brilliant  spots  produced  by  want  of  contact 
are  invariably  produced.  The  only  way  to  make  use  of 
it  is  the  following : — Cover  the  image  on  the  rigid  support 
while  still  wet  with  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine, 
and  let  dry.  Dip  the  albumen  paper  in  alcohol,  and  before 
this  has  evaporated,  lay  it  down  on  the  image,  which  has 
been  previously  made  wet,  and  ensure  coutact  by  means  of 
thesqueegee.  A much  better  way.  however,  is  to  save 
your  alcohol,  and,  instead  of  albumen  paper,  use  plaiu 
photographic  paper.  The  result  will  be  better  than  if  the 
regular  transfer  paper  has  been  used.  1 he  drawback,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  retouching  has  to  be  done  alter  the  trans- 
fer, instead  of  before. 

A New  Mode  of  Quickly  Drying  Sensitized  Tissue. — One  of 
the  Messrs.  Geruzet,  the  enterprising  Brussels  photo- 
graphers, who  have  been  using  the  carbon  process 
exclusively  for  over  two  years,  h is  communicated  to  the 
Brussels  section  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association 
a new  mode  ol  drying  the  sensitized  tissue,  the  value  of 
which,  principally  in  hot  weather,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  tissue,  after  sensitizing,  is  laid  on  a glass 
plate  and  deprived  of  the  excess  of  solution  as  usual, 
by  means  of  the  squeegee,  after  which  it  is  immersed  fora 
few  minutes  in  alcohol,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  drying 
is  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  alcohol  can  be  used 
over  an  ! over  again,  until  it  has  taken  up  too  much  water. 

I am  informed  that  the  Messrs.  Geruzet  also  m ike  use  of 
alcotiol  to  dry  rapidly  the  prints  on  the  opal  glass  after 
developing,  and  passing  thi  ough  the  alum.  This  mode  of 
operating  was  first  mentioned  by  l)r.  Van  Monckhoven  in 
his  Traile  Pratique  rle  Photographic  au  Charbon.  Messrs. 


Geruzet’s  method,  allowing  the  paper  to  be  sensitized  a 
short  lime  before  using,  does  away  with  all  danger  of 
insolubility,  anl  must  prove  particularly  valuable  to 
carbon  printers  in  North  America,  where  the  thennometer 
during  the  summer  mouths  keeps  quite  steady  among  the 
nineties,  and  sometimes  gets  up  to  Ll0°.  I he  examples 
of  Messrs.  Geruzet,  who,  as  professional  photographers, 
would  be  interested  in  keeping  a good  thing  to  themselves, 
deserves  to  be  followed  by  those  of  the  Lambert  licencees 
who  are  supposed  to  reserve  a few  of  the  most  valuable 
wriukles  for  their  exclusive  use 

A Neu i liapid  Wet  Collodion  Process. — It  is  a fact  worthy 
of  note  that  since  the  days  of  Archer  no  marked  progress 
has  beeu  made  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  The  two 
great  modifications  of  the  process,  iron  development  and 
the  use  of  bromides  in  collodion,  although  they  only 
became  of  geueral  use  in  England  ten  or  twelve  years 
later,  were  knowu  from  the  start,  and  were  practised 
to  a certain  extent  on  the  Continent,  and  in  a general 
way  iu  North  America.  The  Winstanley  method  to 
reduce  the  exposure  to  one-half  has  fallen  into  oblivion, 
and  if  successful  has  remained  a trade  secret  with  a few. 
The  Monckhoven  developer,  by  the  use  of  which  a great 
reduction  of  exposure  is  obtained,  has  a drawback  in  the 
production  of  a muddy  deposit  at  the  end  of  the  develop- 
ment. The  same  objection  is  raised  against  the  addition 
of  a small  quantity  of  acetate  of  iron  to  the  developer. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  progress  lay  in  the  use  of  a 
bromide  and  alkaline  development.  This  belief,  which  I 
have  shared,  has  been  a great  deal  shaken  by  the  exami- 
nation of  several  hundred  carte  and  cabinet  pictures,  the 
work  of  M.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva.  The  subject  they 
represent  can  only  have  been  taken  with  an  exposure 
so  short  that  you  may  almost  call  it  instantaneous,  and 
what  is  remarkable,  none  seem  to  be  underdone.  Babies 
laughiug  and  crying,  with  hands  and  feet  lifted  up ; 
groups  of  five  and  six  children,  some  with  cat  and  dog  iu 
their  midst ; cats  iu  the  very  act  of  clawing ; groups  of 
dogs  and  cats  ; an  angry  cat  with  its  back  up,  &c.,  are  some 
of  the  specimens  of  this  remarkable  collection.  "These 
pictures  were  made  with  the  2b  and  3b  Dallineyer  lenses 
in  the  studio.  I am  well  aware  that  under  the  most 
favourable  condition  of  light,  subjects  of  this  kind  can  be 
mastered  by  the  ordinary  means  we  have  at  our  command. 
Mr.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  exhibited  similar  specimens  in 
Vienna  and  in  Philadelphia,  which  attracted  general 
attention.  But  with  him  success  is  the  exception  ; with 
M.  Boissonuas  it  is  the  rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  specimens  (about  600)  iu  his  albums.  On 
enquiry,  M.  Boissounas  states  that  the  process  he  uses  is 
the  wet  collodion  process,  with  modifications  in  the 
collodion,  bath,  and  developer ; that  he  uses  it  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  has  used  it  for  several  years.  In  an 
establishment  where  the  mode  of  working  of  M.  Bois- 
sonnas was  tested  against  that  in  use,  it  was  found  that  it 
was  seven  times  as  sensitive. 

Purple  Glass. — In  II.  de  la  Blanchere’s  Repertoire  Ency- 
clopedique  de  Photograpiie,  published,  I believe,  in  1862, 
I come  across  the  following,  page  435,  §3: — “On  a 
propose  de  construire  les  vitriues  des  ateliers  photo- 
graphique  eu  ve’res  colores  en  violet  fonec.  Saus  nier  que 
les  qualities  de  la  lumifcre  ainsi  transmise  sont  emiueiu- 
ment  photographiques,  nous  pensons  qu’il  n’y  a pas 
d’avantage  a climiner  tous  les  rayon3  des  autres  coleur3, 
pour  la  raison  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  tous  photogeniques  au 
meme  degre.  C’est  refuser  beuevolement  le  concours 
d’aides  un  peu  moins  puissants,  mais  dont  le  reunion  ne 
pent  etre  nuisible.” 

Thus  La  Blauchtire,  in  other  words,  expresses  the  idea 
that  the  part  is  less  than  the  whole.  Ii  is  remarkable  how  old 
fallacies  are  periodically  brought  up  again.  We  have 
had-  the  blue  light  as  early  as  1853.  It  was  forgotten, 
and  resuscitated  in  1862,  when  it  was  used  by  many 
photographers  in  the  United  States — among  others, 
Fredericks,  in  New  York.  A variation  of  it,  the  violet 
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light,  seems  to  have  occupied  attention  in  France 
about  the  same  time.  After  having  been  buried  aud 
forgotten,  it  is  now  brought  to  light  again. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  WELLESLEY  TURNER.* 

Printing  the  sensitized  tissue  for  caites  and  cabinets  can 
be  done  in  an  ordinary  pressure  frame,  a proper  safety  edge 
being  provided ; but  as  it  is  usual  now,  when  doing 
enamelled  carbons,  to  print  in  an  even  tint  or  ornamental 
design  with  name,  &c.,  round  the  picture,  a frame  or  other 
contrivance  specially  made  for  this  purpose  is  necessary  ; 
it  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  finished  print,  and 
acts  as  a guide  when  mounting  with  high  gloss.  Those 
invented  by  Mons.  Lambert  admirably  fulfil  every  pur- 
pose ; but  as  I believe  they  are  only  supplied  to  his 
licensees,  and  are  expensive  into  the  bargain,  I would 
advise  beginners,  to  whom  my  remarks  more  particularly 
apply,  to  construct  or  purchase  tinting  contrivances  made 
on  a similar  but  much  cheaper  principle.  Tt  is  simply  a 
method  of  double  printing,  the  only  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come being  the  fact  that  we  cannot  see  the  print  as  in 
silver,  so  as  to  adjust  it  in  position  ; to  do  this,  however, 
in  carbon  is,  for  small  work,  an  easy  matter,  all  that  is  re- 
quired being  an  arrangement  cut  out  of  cardboard  in  the 
printing  frame,  by  which  the  tissue  can  be  accurately 
placed  in  the  left  hand  top  corner,  aud  marked;  when 
exposed,  as  usual,  under  the  negative,  it  is  transferred  to 
a similar  arrangement  in  another  frame  used  for  tinting, 
in  which  the  same  corner  occupies  a like  relative  position 
to  that  of  the  printing  frame,  the  part  exposed  being 
covered  by  the  opaque  part  of  the  second  frame,  and  over 
the  unexposed  part  there  is  only  a transparent  film,  upon 
which  the  name  or  other  design  is  generally  printed.  It 
is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  tinted 
edge  for  mouuting  with  high  gloss,  as  will  be  afterwards 
described  under  that  branch.  Where  the  tinting  is  not 
required,  saiety  edges  must  be  provided  by  cuttiug  masks 
with  the  cabinet  and  carte  cutter,  and  attached  to  the  nega 
tives  upon  which  the  tissue  is  placed,  and  exposed  to  light 
for  printing. 

As  the  progress  of  printing  cannot  be  watched  as  in 
silver,  we  must  use  the  actinometer  for  this  purpose,  a 
little  instrument,  I think,  most  of  my  readers  must  be 
acquainted  with.  The  small  oue,  for  giving  separate 
tints,  if  carefully  watched,  answers  the  purpose  well,  and 
is  theoretically  the  most  correct ; but  as  it  requires  un- 
ceasing attention,  and  considerable  skill  in  getting  all  the 
tints  alike,  1 would  recommend  the  graduated  ones  with 
numbers  (called  photometers)  for  greater  convenience. 
With  this  instrument,  when  the  number  to  be  printed  out 
is  decided  on  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  watch  till  that  number  shows  itself  in 
the  proper  depth  ; practice,  of  course,  is  the  main  thing 
with  this,  and  with  the  exposure  of  the  tissue  entirely. 
There  is  very  little  I could  say  to  those  totally  unac- 
quainted with  this  branch  of  the  operations.  The  trial  of 
a few  pieces  of  tissue  will  give  the  beginner  a better  idea 
than  if  I were  to  write  a volume  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  wholly  acquired  by  practice,  but  is  so 
soon  learned  that  .any  one  w’ho  has  printed  in  carbon  for  a 
short  time  can  regulate  the  exposure  of  his  tissue  with 
almost  as  much  certainty  as  his  silver  brother.  If  ordinary 
care  is  used,  I can  safely  say  there  is  less  failure  in  this 
branch  than  any  other. 

The  photometer  I have  found  very  liable  to  become  dis- 
coloured and  stained  from  constant  contact  with  the  silver 
paper.  A good  plan  to  prevent  this  is  to  glue  a piece  of 
mica  inside  the  photometer  over  the  numbers;  this  will 
keep  the  two  papers  from  coming  in  contact,  and,  being 
very  thin,  does  not  hinder  the  numbers  showing  distinctly. 

Different  bands  of  tissue  will  also  be  found  to  vary  in 
their  qualities,  some  being  more  sensitive  than  others,  by 
reason  of  their  absorbing  more  bichromate,  or  from  other 
' Coiruhued  from  page  U2. 


causes,  and  requiring  a longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  suit 
them.  All  these  things  require  watching,  and  in  it  con- 
sists the  skill  of  printing ; but  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
experience  makes  us  acquainted  with  these  features  of  the 
case,  and  how  easily  methods  will  be  found  to  obviate  them. 
If  the  printing  is  undertaken  with  the  photometer  by  giv- 
iug  it  occasional  attention,  or  setting  a boy  to  watch  it 
under  your  supervision,  you  can  at  the  same  time  be — 

Preparing  the  Plates , which  form  a temporary  support 
for  developing  the  image  on.  Patent  plate  or  opal  glass 
is  used  for  this  purpose  (the  latter  I prefer,  as  it  enables 
the  operator  to  better  observe  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment). The  most  convenient  size  is  15  by  12,  holding 
four  cabinets  or  eight  cartes.  Some  like  to  use  a plate  for 
each  print,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the  process  un- 
necessarily tedious,  although  there  is  some  advantage  in  so 
doing,  as  the  prints  can  then,  if  too  dark  or  not,  be  sepa- 
rately treated  to  hotter  water  or  longer  immersion  if  neces- 
sary ; but  1 have  found  that  with  care  there  is  very  little 
danger  in  developing  the  number  of  prints  mentioned  on 
each  plate,  and,  in  fact,  if  this  could  not  be  done  I should 
myself  feel  very  much  inclined  to  give  the  process  up  as  a 
bad  job. 

The  plates  should  be  kept  in  a rack  conveniently  placed 
over  a long  bench,  with  a pad  of  blotting-paper  at  one  end 
for  polishing  the  plates  on,  and  the  collodion,  &c.,  at  the 
other.  It  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  as  plenty  of  room 
is  a great  comfort  in  working.  Under  this  bench  should  be 
one  or  two  drawers  for  keeping  prints,  pads  of  flannel,  &c. 

The  plates  are  first  laid  on  the  blotting  pad,  dusted,  and 
coated  with  wax  by  pouring  upon  the  centre  a small 
quantity  of  a saturated  solution  of  yellow  beeswax  in  ben- 
zoline, and  spread  as  evenly  as  possible  with  a piece  of 
clean  old  flannel.  They  are  all  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
returned  to  the  rack  in  doing  a quantity  ; bv  the  time  the 
last  one  is  done  the  first  one  is  ready  for  polishing.  If  the 
plates  have  not  been  used  before,  it  is  well  to  wax  them  a 
second  time,  or  leave  it  on  some  time  to  thoroughly  set, 
and  polish  with  great  care,  as  with  new  plates.  Unless  pre- 
caution is  taken  the  prints  are  very  liable  to  stick  when 
transferring. 

'The  plates  are  now  polished,  to  remove  surplus  wax, 
with  a large  piece  of  cotton  wool  covered  with  flannel,  so 
as  to  make  a soft  pad.  Rub  the  plate  well  and  carefully 
with  this,  until  a fine  even  surface  is  produced,  free  from 
all  streaks  of  wax  ; this  is  a sure  sign  the  plates  are  suffi- 
ciently polished,  and  are  ready  for  the  collodion.  When 
the  plates  have  been  once  successfully  used,  they  do  not 
require  again  cleaning,  but  are  simply  polished  with  a soft 
chamois  to  free  them  from  dust,  &c.,  unless  the  plates 
become  too  saturated  with  wax,  and  small  particles  is 
collodion  film  get  attached  to  the  surface  ; it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  clean  them  with  flannel  and  plain  benzoline  ; that 
however,  is  not  often  required. 

I collodionize  the  plates,  when  polished,  with  Mawson’s 
enamel  collodion.  I prefer  this  to  the  ordinary  normal  kind, 
as  it  is  less  liable  to  remove  the  wax,  and  they  will  con- 
sequently bear  more  polishing  if  this  is  used.  When 
diluted  it  runs  pretty  evenly  over  the  plate,  although 
collodion  does  not  in  any  case  flow  as  well  on  a waxed  sur- 
face as  upon  plain  glass,  and  a little  practice  is  necessary 
to  do  this  without  waste.  It  is  well  to  have  two  bottles 
for  this  purpose  —one  for  holdiug  the  collodion,  and  another 
with  a large  funnel  in  its  mouth  to  receive  that  running 
off  the  plate.  It  can  be  returned  to  the  stock  bottle  and 
occasionally  filtered  and  thinned  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
methylated  alcohol  and  ether.  As  each  plate  is  coated  it  is 
stood  up  in  a convenient  place  to  thoroughly  set,  and 
generally  by  the  time  the  third  one  is  done  the  first  will  be 
in  proper  condition  for  washing,  which  is  done  by  placing 
the  plates  in  a vertical  zinc  dish,  with  V-shaped  grooves, 
made  similar  to  an  ordinary  plate-box  to  hold  a dozen  or 
more  plates.  This  is  filled  with  water,  and  kept  at  the 
left  hand  end  of  the  developing  sink  (to  be  next  described). 
They  are  left  in  this  dish  till  all  the  ether  is  thoroughly 
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washed  out,  aud  the  water  runs  evenly  off.  It  will  do  no 
damage  to  leave  them  in  a much  longer  time,  and,  in  fact, 
a quantity  of  plates  may  be  prepared  and  left  in  water  till 
required— although  I seldom  adopt  this  plan  myself, 
except  when  more  have  been  collodionized  than  necessary 
for  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  to  hasteu  the  washing, 
it  is  well  to  place  a flexible  tube  from  the  water  tap  into 
the  top  of  the  dish,  and  a brass  tap  being  in  the  bottom,  a 
fresh  current  of  water  can  be  passed  through,  and  by  this 
means  the  plates  will  be  very  expeditiously  washed. 

The  next  branch  of  the  operations  being  a most  impor- 
tant oue  (viz.  the  development),  I will  reserve  my 
remarks  on  it,  together  with  a description  of  the  necessary 
apparatus,  till  next  week. 

a’  nmsponilence 

ENAMELLING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

Sir, — As  many  photographers  may  not  have  enamel  col- 
lodion by  them,  the  ordinary  negative  collodion  will  answer 
quite  as  well  for  enamelling  photographs,  besides  which 
there  is  a great  advantage  in  that  it  is  always  found  ready 
for  use,  or  should  be  so,  in  every  establishment.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  method  of  procedure  will  be  found  useful  to 
photographers  in  a small  way,  or  amateur i who  wish  to 
enamel  a few  at  a time,  and  will  give  results  equal  to  any. 
Take  of— 

White  wax  10  grains 

Ether,  methylated  ...  ...  1 ounce. 

Cut  the  wax  up  fine,  put  it  into  a bottle,  then  add  the 
ether,  and  shake  up  until  dissolved.  It  will  form  a milky 
solution,  but  does  not  require  filtering. 

Take  a clean  glass  plate,  pour  a few  drops  on  to  the  sur- 
face, and  polish  with  a chamois  leather  until  quite  bright  ; 
then  coat  with  ordinary  negative  collodion,  and  when  set 
aud  hard,  wnich  it  would  be  in  about  five  minutes,  put 
into  a dish  of  clean  water  for  about  a quarter-of-an-hour, 
or  wash  under  a tap  until  greasiuess  has  disappeared. 
(The  washing  effectually  removes  the  iodizing  salts  and 
free  iodine  in  the  collodion).  It  must  then  be  3tood  up  to 
dry,  the  lower  edge  resting  upou  blotting-paper,  or  dried 
by  heat.  Take  of — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Put  the  gelatine  into  the  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  about 
half-an-hour,  or  until  swelled,  then  dissolve  by  placing  it 
into  a dish  of  hot  water,  keeping  it  stirred  with  a glass  rod 
or  spoon  ; when  dissolved,  let  it  remain  in  the  hot  water 
for  about  five  minutes  without  disturbing  it,  when  a scum 
will  generally  rise,  which  can  be  taken  off  by  drawing  a 
strip  of  paper  across  the  surface.  It  must  then  be  strained 
through  fine  muslin  into  a glass  measure  previously 
warmed.  Then  take  the  dried  collodionized  glass,  pre- 
viously warmed  over  gas  or  fire,  and  pour  on  the  gelatine 
solution  about  oue  and  a-half  drachms  to  a by  3£  plate, 
and  guide  it  over  the  surface  ,with  a strip  of  paper  or 
camel-hair  brush,  and  place  upon  a level  surface  until  the 
gelatine  is  set,  which  will  take  about  ten  minutes.  Then 
take  the  untrimraed  print  and  the  gelatinized  glass,  and 
put  both  into  a dish  of  water,  carefully  examining  both 
surfaces  for  air-bubbles,  which  must  be  removed  ; and 
when  the  print  is  well  saturated  with  water  put  it,  face 
down,  upon  the  gelatinized  surface  of  the  glass  (both  uuder 
water,  and  drawn  out  together),  then  place  upon  a table, 
put  a clean  piece  of  blotting-paper  upon  the  top,  aud  press 
down  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  uutil  the  excess  of  water 
is  removed  ; it  can  then  be  stood  up  in  a dry  place  to  dry, 
which  will  take  about  a day,  and  when  dried  it  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  glass  by  cutting  round  the  edges  with  a 

penknife.  Henry  Knight. 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Sir, — I am  not  surprised  to  see,  from  last  week’s  News, 
that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  late  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  to 
come  forward  and  try  to  vindicate  their  recent  decision 
on  A.  Kareline’s  picture  for  which  they  awarded  him  the 


gold  medal.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  instead  of 
returning  to  the  subject  afterwards,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  had  these  gentlemen  expressed  themselves 
more  fully  in  their  published  report,  and  explained  to 
everybo  ly  at  once  wherein  lay  the  artistic  merit  and  tech- 
nical qualities  of  this  wonderful  picture  over  all  those 
other  beautiful  photographs  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  galleries.  Had  the  brusque  Dr.  Abernethy  lived  to 
read  this  report,  he  would  have  been  delighted  with  its 
brevity,  and  dubbed  the  judges  the  most  sensible  men  he 
ever  knew ; while  Carlyle's  condemnation  of  verbosity, 
as  express  d in  his  apothegm  that  “speech  is  silvern,  but 
silence  is  golden,”  is  nearly  accomplished  in  this  official 
paper.  Scotchmen  are  proverbial  for  caution,  and  would 
rather  hear  the  opinions  of  others  before  they  give  their 
own,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  tentative  character  of  the 
report,  with  its  appendix  of  “ more  last  words.”  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  thing  is  settled  ; the  medal  is,  no  doubt, 
ere  this  travelling  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  to  prove 
that  it  has  gone  to  the  right  place,  Mr.  Macbeth  sets 
himself  to  read  a paper  on  Kareline’s  method  of  “ lighting 
the  sitter,”  the  perfection  of  which,  he  avers,  is  summed 
up  in  No.  775.  In  the  course  of  his  arguments  he  states 
that  artists  and  photographers  admired  this  picture,  but 
that  “ visitors  to  the  exhibition  unacquainted  with  the  art 
were  greatly  disappointed.”  It  would  thus  appear  that 
if  1 or  any  other  photographer  should  dare  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Macbeth  and  his  friends,  we  shall  be  denounced 
as  “ muffs,”  and  relegated  into  the  company  of  those 
“ unacquainted  with  the  art.”  Be  it  so.  1 am  quite 
content  that  my  taste  should  be  measured  by  this  standard, 
and  I cannot  do  better  than  allow  a visitor  to  the  gallery 
(a  stranger  to  me)  to  express  his  opinion — and  mine. 

Lady  (to  her  friend,  loq.). — “ Why  have  they  given  the 
gold  medal  to  this  picture  ? ” 

Gentleman. — ‘ Well,  I do  not  know.  It  is  certainly  not 
a pretty  picture,  but  it  is  said  to  have  some  technical 
quality,  which  I cannot  understand,  that  makes  it  superior 
to  all  the  others.” 

Sir,  I have  great  faith  in  the  powers  of  educated  visitors 
to  discriminate  when  inside  a picture  gallery,  and  when 
they  almost  all  agree  to  condemn  a picture,  in  spite  of  the 
golden  spectacles  through  which  the  judges  compel  them 
to  examine  it,  depend  upon  it — artists  and  photographers 
notwithstanding— their  condemnation  is  likely  to  be  just, 
in  this  case  I accept  the  public  verdict  as  my  own,  in 
view  of  the  many  beautiful  and  more  artistic  photographs 
which  we  exhibited.  But  while  I do  so,  I would  have  it 
understood  that  I endorse  the  praise  given  to  Kareline’s 
work  as  embodying  a new  “system  of  lightiug  the  sitter,” 
which  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  imitators  amongst  us  ; and 
had  the  judges  awarded  a medal  for  that  gentleman’s 
magnificent  portrait  of  himself,  your  correspondent  would 
have  felt  satisfied.  I cannot  help  saying,  however,  that 
with  reference  to  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Macbeth’s 
paper  was  read,  and  almost  the  unanimous  echoing  of  his 
sentiments  by  the  members  present,  these  modern 
Athenians  fell  into  the  same  mistake  as  those  who  lived 
long  ago  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Attica,  and  spent  too 
much  of  their  time  in  “ telling  and  hearing  of  some  new 
thing.”  Why  should  the  whole  night  have  been  devoted 
to  blowing  the  trumpet  in  favour  of  one  exhibitor,  with  the 
exception  of  a single  blast,  which  had  better  been  left  in 
the  instrument?  Were  the  works  of  Robinson,  Wane, 
Nisbett,  Kosmata,  Dupont,  and  mauy  others,  not  worth 
mentioning  in  the  same  breath  ? Surely,  as  a matter  of 
courtesy  and  good  taste,  this  meeting  of  the  Society  should 
not  have  been  closed  without  a recognition  of  their  merits 
as  well  as  Kareline’s.  While  giving  all  due  praise  to  the 
skill  and  originality  of  our  Russian  brother,  we  should  not 
forget  that  “ lighting  the  sitter,”  be  it  by  inverted  light  or 
otherwise,  is  only  a means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself ; 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  low  position  assigned  us 
by  Mr.  Macbeth,  of  being  mere  copyists.  This,  I 
apprehend,  photographers  will  not  do,  even  at  the 
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bidding  of  an  eminent  artist,  but  will  rather  endorse  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Tunny,  that  a “true  artist,  whether  In- 
is a painter  or  a photographer,  will  put  his  mind  into  hi- 
work,  and  stamp  it  with  his  own  individuality.”  With 
regard  to  the  awards  generally.  I will  only  say  that  sonn- 
of "those  gentlemen  who  received  medals  were  well  worthy 
of  the  honour  1 dare  say  Mr.  Robinson  would  be  rathei 
surprised,  and  might  possibly  think  it  a mistake,  as  I did. 
that  a medal  should  have  been  given  him  for  “ II is  Own 
Fireside,”  while  “ Preparing  Spring  Flowers  for  Market,” 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  exhibited,  was 
passed  over,  as  being  less  worthy  of  the  honour.  One  or 
two  of  the  lucky  men  could  not  fail  to  be  astonished  when 
they  woke  up  in  a January  morning  and  found  themselves 
famous,  and  stamped  for  the  next  decade  of  years  as 
leading  men  in  the  profession. 

Just  one  word  more,  and  I am  done.  Why  were  the 
exquisite  transparencies  of  Mr.  York  ignored  ? In  repro- 
ducing the  treasures  of  our  nation,  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  generations  past  ; in  placing  within  our 
reach  transcripts  of  those  places  of  deep  historical  interest 
which  are  so  much  bouud  up  with  the  past  history  of  our 
national  life,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  who 
are  never  likely  to  visit  London  and  its  sights  can,  in  their 
own  homes,  feast  their  eves  and  store  their  minds,  by  and 
through  his  efforts,  Mr.  York  is  moving  on  the  lines  of  and 
developing  what  I consider  one  of  the  noblest  phases  of 
photographic  science.  I think,  therefore,  the  judges 
would  have  done  themselves  honour  in  bestowing  it  upon 
that  gentleman,  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  permanency 
of  his  work,  but  for  its  high  educational  value  in  relation 
to  the  masses  ; and  for  them  to  have  lost  the  opportunity  in 
this  case  of  4 iving  “ honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  ” was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a grea  misteke. — I am  &c., 

“One  of  the  Visitors  to  the  Edinburgh 
Photooraphic  Exhibition.” 

DraceeMnas  of  ^oriftifs. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Shepherd  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  J.  Ckosthwaite  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Dusting-on 
Process  (see  page  100),  and  exhibited  a few  specimens  of  repro- 
ductions by  that  process. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  considered  the  paper  a very  practical 
and  exhaustive  one,  and  thought  the  writer  had  made  out  a strong 
case  for  the  process. 

Mr.  Greaves  inquired  if  Mr.  Crosthwaite had  tried  the  process 
as  applied  to  enlarging. 

Mr.  Crosthwaite  said  he  had  not,  but  intended  doing  so,  when 
he  should  be  happy  to  communicate  the  results  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Greaves  observed  that  he  had  tried  the  formula  as  given 
by  the  Autotype  Company  in  their  Manual,  but  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  g tting  rid  of  the  yellowness  arising  from  ihe  bichro- 
mate. He  had  tried  strong  solution  of  alum  and  hydrochloric 
acid  for  removing  i , but  had  not  been  entirely  successful. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Crosthwaithe  said  that  he  had  given  to  the  reproductions 
on  the  table  exposures  varying  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes.  He 
had  found  a maximum  exposure  invariably  the  best;  it  simply 
meant  a little  longer  time  in  development. 

Mr.  Greaves  suggested  that  it.  would  be  a very  good  method 
of  securing  vignettes  for  carbon  printing,  as  the  negative  might 
be  coated,  then  printed  under  an  ordinary  vignetting  board,  and 
developed  in  any  manner  the  operator  thought  proper,  thus  pro- 
ducing a negative  that  would  not  require  viguetting,  but  could  be 
printed,  like  an  ordinary  negative. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  Crosthwaite  for  his 
able  papir. 

Mr.  Sachs  exhibited  a number  of  pictures  printed  in  carbon, 
with  a surface  very  highly  glazed,  as  an  example  of  the  advantage 
of  slow  drying  after  mounting. 

Liverpool  Amateur  "Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  ult.,  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Falmer,  President,  in  the  chair. 


(JMarch  2,  1877. 


Th'-  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
ind  Mr.  T.  Moore  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  intended  international  exhibition  of 
photographs  in  September  next,  organised  by  the  union  of 
Amsterdam  photographers. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  then  read  a paper  “ On  Substitutes 
for  Glass  for  Dry  Plates”  (see  page  9ll).  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  films  taken  by  the  methods  Mr.  Ellerbeck  had  tried. 

The  Chairman  also  exhibited  a negative  film  which  had  been 
produced  by  gelatine  emulsion  on  a gelatine  support.  He 
stated  that  for  small  plates  g latine  supports  seemed  to  do  well, 
but  tor  large  plates  he  had  found  a difficulty  in  preventing  cockling. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  said  that  using  the  autotype  flexible  support 
that  did  not  occur  in  working  with  collodion  emulsion,  but  he  in- 
tended making  further  experiments. 

A discussion  followed  as  to  the  most  suitable  supports  for  films. 

Mr.  Wilson  suggested  paper  coated  with  india-rubber  dissolved 
in  benzole. 

Mr.  Phiits  thought  that  if  albumenized  paper  was  coagulated 
it  would  be  found  available. 

The  methods  of  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Warnerke  were  dis- 
cussed, but  as  the  papers  used  by  them  were  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  was  considered  advi-able  to  continue  experiments. 

A copy  of  the  Rivista  Fotographtca  Universale,  presented  by 
Cav.  A.  Montagna,  of  Mesagne,  which  was  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  photo-polychrome,  was  handed  round,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  M.  Montagna.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  also  passed  to  Mr.  Ellerbeck  for  his  paper. 

The  Chairman  exhibiled  an  allium  of  photographs  containing 
productions  of  the  London  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  showed  some  fine  stereo-transparencies  obtained 
bv  the  coffee  process,  which  were  greatly  admired. 


i&orresgoa&ms 

Sub. — A strong  iron  developer  acts  more  energetically  than  a weak 
one,  and  permits  a shorter  exposure.  Whenever  a short  exposure  is 
imperative,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a strong  developer — say  fifty 
grains  of  protosulphato  of  iron  and  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid. 
A strong  developer,  also,  as  a rule,  tends  to  the  production  of  Soft 
harmonious  negatives,  whilst  a weak  developer  tends  to  produce 
contrast;  hence  the  strong  developer  will  oft<-n  correct  the  exces- 
sive contrast  produced  by  under-exposure. 

Henry  Wilson. — All  intensifiers  which  pile  up  the  deposit  are 
subject  to  the  defects  you  name  To  begin  with,  it  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  use  a collodion  of  a powdery  texture  rather  than  oue 
giving  a horny  film,  which  readdy  leaves  the  plate,  and  splits, 
which  is  somewhat  the  tendency  of  that  you  are  using.  Tne 
application  to  the  film,  before  it  drys,  of  dilute  guin-water  or 
albumen  will  prevent  the  splitting  and  exfoliating. 

Tyro. — We  will  place  your  letter  before  the  writer  of  the  article. 
You  misconceive,  however,  the  effect  and  value  of  diameter  in  a 
lens.  It  is  the  angular  aperture  of  the  lens  which  determines 
time  of  exposure,  and  not  the  diameter  of  tho  lens.  By  the  term 
angular  aperture  is  meant  the  aperture  in  relation  to  the 
focus 

Slipper. — There  may  be  two  or  three  reasons  for  the  film  slipping 
off  the  plate.  The  u-e  of  a dirty  glass  will  at  times  tend  to  this 
result ; the  use  of  a collodion  giving  a horny  film  will  also  tend 
to  the  same  end  ; as  will,  also,  the  use  of  an  acid  bath.  Ono  of 
the  best  preventives  is  the  use  of  a preliminary  coating  of  dilute 
albumen,  as  we  have  often  recommended  in  all  cases. 

Leo. — To  retain  tho  full  gloss  upon  enamelled  prints,  it  is  desirable 
to  mount  them  before  they  leave  the  plate-glass.  Failing  that,  the 
only  plan  to  preserve  the  surface  as  per'ectly  as  possible  is  to  have 
a mounting  material  containing  as  little  water  as  possible.  Glue 
dissolved  in  spirit,  for  instance,  answers.  India-rubber  paste 
answers  also  ; but  it  is  not  a permanent  adhesive  material.  The 
best  mode  of  securing  a good  colour  in  collodion  prims  is  to  tone 
them.  A full  exposure  and  rapid  development  also  aid  in  the 
production  of  a warm  tone. 

W.  Coluuhoun- — Tho  print  you  enclose — if  a photoz incograph — 
is  a very  good  example. 

J.  L.  D. — To  intensify  or  tone  with  permanganate  of  potash  we  have 
generally  immersed  the  plate  in  a dish  of  a ten-grain  solution. 
The  colour  is  a rich  deep  brown.  Ii  has  been  alleged  that  it  is 
not  permanent ; but  we  have  found  no  failure. 

Perplexed.— With  care  it  is  possible  to  prim  from  a broken  nega- 
tive without  the  defect  showing  much.  Place  the  broken  pieces 
on  another  plain  plate  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  and  bind  them 
together  by  placing  gummed  paper  round  the  edges  ; then  place 
a piece  of  tracing  paper  over  the  back  of  the  negative.  Place  the 
printing  frame  in  a box  about  the  size  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  cut 
off  lateral  rays,  and  print  only  with  those  which  strike  the  nega- 
tive perpendicularly. 

1 Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Relation  of  Sitter  and  Photographer — The 
Latest  Novelty  in  Applied  Science. 

The.  Relation  of  Sitter  and  Photographer. — Photographers 
would  do  well  if  they  placed  themselves  in  the  posiDg 
chair  occasionally,  and  looked  at  matters  in  their  studio 
from  the  sitter’s  point  of  view.  As  a rule,  they  are  too 
much  given  to  considering  things  to  their  own  advantage, 
and,  as  we  all  of  us  know  very  well,  while  papers  without 
number  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  governing 
the  sitter,  very  little  has  ever  been  put  forward  as  to  the 
photographer  governing  himself.  The  sitter  objects  to 
the  head-rest ; do  not  heed  him,  but  apply  it.  He  prefers 
a suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  face  should 
be  turned ; do  not  notice  it,  but  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
As  a favour,  he  asks  to  look  at  the  negative ; your  strict 
rule  is  never  to  snow  it.  And  so  on  in  respect  to  a dozeu 
other  rules  which  photographers  have  set  up  for  their  guid- 
ance. Now  there  cannot  be  a doubt  a3  to  the  necessity  of 
regulations,  and  strict  ones,  too,  upon  the  subject  of 
photographic  portraiture ; but  a studio  is  not  a private 
enquiry  office,  nor  a police  court.  Neither  has  it  anything 
to  do  with  a dentist’s  den,  as  many  a sitter  has  fancied 
who  has  been  posed  in  the  “property”  chair,  more 
sternly  and  severely  than  if  a dental  surgeon  had  operated. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  very  many  of  our  brethren  act  iu 
this  way,  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  for  a moment  that 
with  the  public  there  is  a very  widespread  opiuion  that 
having  one’s  portrait  taken  has  something  dreadful  about 
it.  This  is  the  point  we  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
photographer:  we  wish  him  from  time  to  time  to  look 
upon  his  method  of  treating  sitters  from  their  point 
of  view  alone,  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  outside 
world  upon  this  or  that  point  in  his  modus  operandi.  It  is 
perfectly  certain,  for  instance,  that  to  take  a satisfactory 
portrait,  under  most  circumstances,  a head-rest  is  abso- 
lutely essential ; but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  from 
one  cause  or  other,  many  of  the  public  have  couceived  a 
violent  dislike  to  that  instrument.  Gentlemen  object  to 
the  cold  prongs  coming  in  contact  with  their  neck  just 
where  the  hair  fails  to  give  protection  ; and  a lady,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  apparatus,  intuitively  puts 
up  her  hand  to  the  back  of  her  head,  well  knowing 
that  the  ugly  claws  will  sorely  disarrange  her 
head-dress.  In  well-ordered  and  skilfully  arranged 
studios,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  not  the  least  fear  to  be 
entertained  ou  either  score,  and  this  we  are  willing  to 
believe ; but  unfortunately  sitters  have  not  yet  found  it 
out,  and  are  still  chary  of  trusting  their  persons  in  the 
“ torture-chamber.”  Again,  though  the  photographer 
may  be  a most  skilful  manipulator,  and  also  an  accomplished 
artist,  he  must  remember  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  people 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  to  try  to  overcome  any 
one’s  pronounced  antipathy  is  a task  not  likely  to  succeed. 
Ladies,  as  also  gentlemen — for  young  men  are  apt  to  be 
quite  as  vain  as  to  their  looks  as  any  good-looking 
coquette — very  often  conceive  the  idea  that  they  appear 
well,  or  at  any  rate  better,  from  one  point  of  view 
than  from  another,  and  have  a special  predilection  for 
the  depiction  of  one  side  of  their  face  ’•ather  than  the  other. 
As  the  result  of  prolonged  studies  undertaken  before 
the  glass,  they  have  come  to  the  final  determination  that 
the  right  side  is  fairer  than  the  left,  that  there  is  a more 
palpable  dimple  to  be  seen,  and — and  this  is  generally  the 
most  important  of  all — it  lacks  a little  black  mole  which 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  other  cheek,  ornamenting  it  like  a 
beauty-spot.  The  photographer,  on  his  side,  perceives  at 
the  very  first  entrance  of  his  model  that  her  nose  inclines 
just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  on  one  side,  as  most  noses 
do,  and,  after  another  hasty  glance,  uses  every  endeavour 
to  get  his  sitter  to  sit  the  reverse  way  to  what  she  had 


intended.  He  is  quite  sure  she  will  like  the  portrait  when 
>it  js  taken,  and  behold ! when  the  print  is  mounted  and 
finished,  it  makes  a very  pretty  little  picture  indeed.  But 
the  photographer’s  efforts  have  all  been  thrown  away ; 
the  portrait,  uuder  any  circumstances,  would  never  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  the  young  lady  has  been  regretting 
ever  since  her  visit  that  she  permitted  the  photographer 
to  change  her  mind.  Sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently, 
too,  it  is  the  dress  as  much  as  the  sitter — we  are  talking 
of  young  gentlemen  now  quite  as  much  as  young  ladies — 
that  it  is  the  customer’s  ambition  to  have  reproduced,  and 
if,  therefore,  the  photographer  only  pays  attention  to 
the  head  and  bust,  he  will  assuredly  fail  to  please. 
One  disadvantage  under  which  the  photographer  labours, 
a3  compared  to  portrait  painters,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  never  has  sufficient  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  his  sitter.  It  is  rarely  the  model  is 
permitted  half  an  hour’s  sitting.  In  first-rate  studios, 
even,  appointments  are  made  which  permit  the  sitter  but 
ten  minutes,  and  when  business  presses,  the  model  is  got 
rid  of  more  speedily  than  this.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  do 
justice  when  taking  portraits  in  this  hurried  manner,  and, 
we  believe,  much  of  the  dislike  which  some  people  feel  to 
visit  a photographic  studio  is  due  to  the  rapid  and  rather 
unceremonious  way  in  which  they  are  treated.  Nervous 
persons  take  some  time  to  settle-  down  and  acquire  their 
normal  state  of  mind  when  introduced  into  a sphere  that  is 
new  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  know  very  well  that  as 
they  are  that  minute,  so  they  will  appear  in  their  friends’ 
albums  for  years  to  come,  does  not  by  any  means  contri- 
bute a soothing  effect.  The  photographer  does  not  con- 
sider these  little  matters  enough,  and,  therefore,  we  say 
they  would  do  well  to  change  places  with  their  sitters 
occasionally. 

The  Latest  Novelty  in  Applied  Science. — The  latest  novelty 
iD  the  world  of  science,  though  it  has  no  connection 
with  our  art,  may  well  find  a brief  mention  in  these 
pages.  Electric  telegraphy  and  photography,  if  they 
have  little  else  in  common,  are  the  two  most  important 
inventions  of  the  century,  and  the  latest  improvements 
effected  iu  the  former  science  are  well  worthy  to  be  here 
recorded.  Some  months  ago,  our  readers  may  remember, 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Stein  to  photo- 
graph sounds  was  successful,  and  speculations  were 
rife  as  to  the  possibility  some  day  of  depicting  speech 
in  the  same  mauner.  The  telegraph,  it  appears,  has  now 
stolen  a march  upon  its  sister  invention,  and  the  Boston 
Daily  Globe  of  the  13th  ult.  records  the  first  successful 
“talk  by  telegraph.”  A message,  more  than  a hundred 
lines  in  length,  was  sent  from  Salem  to  Boston,  a distance 
of  eighteen  miles,  and  the  recipient  of  the  message 
recoguized  not  only  the  words,  but  the  voice 
of  the  sender.  Sounds,  as  our  readers  know,  differ  from 
one  another  by  the  number  of  vibrations  they  set  up. 
Thus  the  sound  or  note  of  C answers  to  260  vibrations 
per  second  upon  a string,  while  to  produce  D no  less  than 
260  are  requisite.  So  that  if  as  many  electric  signals  are 
sent  through  a wire,  having  a magnet  at  the  end  of  it,  in 
the  proximity  of  which  magnet  there  is  a flexible  arma- 
ture or  metal  bar,  this  bar  will  naturally  vibrate  a corres- 
ponding number  of  times,  and  be  capable  of  producing 
upon  a proper  instrument  any  desirable  sound.  In  the 
case  to  which  we  refer,  an  apparatus  is  employed  called  a 
telephone,  the  invention  of  Air.  Gixham  Bell.  A delicate 
membrane  of  gold-beater’s  skin  is  stretched  near  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker,  the  membrane  having  a thin  strip 
of  platiuum  across  it,  which  almost  touches  another  strip 
of  platinum.  On  talking,  certain  vibrations  are  set  up 
which  move  the  membrane,  and  cause  the  two  platinum 
strips  to  make  a brisk  contact.  In  this  way  the  vibra- 
tions are  sent  through  the  wire,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  other  end  they  are  made  to  bring  into  play  a sound- 
ing instrument  which  emits  sounds  according  to  the 
vibrations  transmitted. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A HOLIDAY-MAKER’S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY"  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD,  F.C.S  * 

People  are  apt  to  make  comparisons  between  scenery 
at  home  and  that  abroad,  and  that  there  is  a marked 
difference  between  the  green  leafy  charms  of  our  own 
island  and  the  grand  views  of  lake  and  mountain  on  the 
Continent  no  one  will  deny.  Indeed  you  have  but  to 
glance  at  those  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  views  of  mine 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  them  and  those  of  the 
Tyrol  and  Italian  lakes.  I point  this  out  because  there 
are  many  who  vow  that  the  beauties  of  Great  Britain  are 
altogether  unrivalled,  and  these  people,  as  a rule,  never 
tire  of  uttering  the  well-worn  advice  to  “ see  your  own 
country  first”  before  you  venture  abroad.  It  is  doubt- 
less excellent  counsel,  but  nevertheless,  one  should  be 
cautious  in  listening  to  it,  for  it  comes,  maybe,  from  those 
who  are  as  ignorant  of  the  pretty  nooks  and  corners  in 
our  own  kingdom,  as  of  the  famous  scenes  on  the  Conti- 
nent they  are  envious  of  your  visiting.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  depreciate  the  rustic  beauties  of  Great  Britain. 
There  are  no  such  woody  glens,  such  fresh  green  pastures, 
such  stately  parks,  such  white  cliffs,  such  purple  moor- 
land, such  cool  shady  lanes  as  in  this  sweet  country  of 
ours;  none  in  which  a pleasanter  holiday  cap  be  spent. 
But  because  one  has  a liking  for  home-grown  strawberries 
and  the  clotted  cream  of  Devonshire,  it  is  surely  no  reason 
why  you  should  feast  on  nothing  else,  and  eschew  alto- 
gether such  good  things  as  the  black  figs  of  Italy  and 
the  luscious  peaches  of  France.  And  it  is  as  idle,  to  my 
thinking,  to  contrast  the  flavour  of  these  different  fruits 
as  to  make  comparison  between  Clovelly  village  and  the 
Rhone  glacier,  or  the  leafy  banks  of  Loch  Katrine  and 
the  blue  Bay  of  Naples.  Suum  cuique , I would  say,  and 
there  let  the  matter  rest  as  regards  the  scenery  of  rival 
countries.  But  as  to  the  advice  of  waiting  to  see  your  own 
country  before  setting  foot  on  the  Continent,  there  are 
many  points  to  be  considered.  Some  of  us  have  not 
always  the  time  and  opportunity,  or  that  urgent  deside- 
ratum, a balance  at  our  banker’s,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  wisest,  I think,  to  go  when  one  can.  Besides, 
seeing  one’s  own  country  may  mean  much  or  little,  accord- 
ing to  whether  he  who  tenders  to  advise  has  himself 
travelled  far  or  near.  A traveller  may  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  great  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Short  holidays,  however,  are  usually  more 
frequent  than  long  ones,  and  it  is  only  in  the  latter  case 
that  a trip  abroad  can  be  undertaken.  One  more  argu- 
ment may  be  advanced  against  confining  your  early 
travels  at  home  : unless  you  journey  abroad  when  young, 
you  can  never  appreciate  fully  the  pleasure  of  foreign 
travel,  for  not  only  are  you  apt  to  become  prejudiced  as 
years  increase,  but  you  desire,  more  than  ever,  comforts 
and  luxuries,  to  be  without  which  means  simply  to  be 
miserable. 

I have  said  that  one  charm  about  photographs  taken 
upon  a pleasure  journey  in  this  way  is,  that  each  of  them 
has  its  own  story.  I only  wish  I could  tell  you  some  of 
them,  but  my  paper  has  already  gone  beyond  the  limits  I 
first  intended.  I will,  however,  cite  two  cases.  There  is 
a little  picture  in  one  of  my  Tyrol  series  ; it  shows  a line 
of  travellers  steadily  pursuing  their  journey  through  a 
waste  of  snow.  The  last  is  a ghost-like  individual,  and  re- 
presents myself,  for  I had  to  uncap  the  lens  before  taking 
up  my  post,  and  the  bright  reflection  from  the  snow  began 
to  act  upon  the  sensitive  film  before  I could  assume  my 
position.  That  little  picture  was  taken  at  our  resting 
place,  and  calls  to  mind  a jolly  picnic  upon  the  snow  fields 
just  above  the  Pasterzen  glacier  that  flows  round  the  foot 
of  the  Gloss  Glockner,  here,  a gigantic  sugar-loaf  of  pure 
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ice  aud  snow.  As  we  rested  we  could  see  the  whole  broad 
sweep  of  this  glacier,  at  first  dazzling  in  its  whiteness,  and 
then  breaking  up,  as  it  descended,  into  huge  crystalline 
masses  of  translucent  emerald.  The  glacier  encircled  the 
rocks  at  one’s  feet  like  frozen  billow's,  and  you  felt  tempted 
to  descend,  as  it  were,  to  the  beach  and  toy  with  the 
glacial  water. 

A story  connected  with  two  pictures  in  my  English 
series,  and  I have  done.  One  of  these  represents  a low 
stone  building,  and  the  other  a dirty  court-yard  with  a 
stable  aud  a pump  in  the  foreground.  They  are  photo- 
graphs of  Dotheboys  Hall.  I was  in  Yorkshire,  footing  it 
over  the  moors,  through  beautiful  Weusleydale,  ascending 
Ilillbrough,  and  visiting  such  out-of-the-way  places  as 
High  Cup  Nick,  Cauldron  Snout,  and  Conky  Scar  ; and  I 
may  here  remark  that  any  one  who  believes  it  is  necessary 
to  go  abroad  to  get  away  from  town  and  every-day  life 
should  cross  from  the  “ High  Force  Inn,”  in  Teesdale,  to 
Hawes  and  Ulleswater,  and  he  will  find  a two  days’  march 
before  him  through  a district  as  primitive  and  secluded  as 
the  greatest  hermit  would  desire.  During  twenty  miles  of 
the  way  he  will  scarcely  see  an  habitation,  or  meet  a living 
soul  as  he  traverses  the  wastes  of  moorland  and  savage 
defiles  by  w'hich  his  way  passes.  From  Teesdale  I came 
down  to  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  possessed  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  obtain  a photograph  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  To  the 
village  of  Bowes  is  a five-mile  walk — Squeers  and  Nicholas, 
it  will  be  remembered,  drove  over  in  a pony  chaise — and 
then  the  problem  was  to  find  out  the  spot.  The  good 
people  of  Yorkshire  are  a frank,  open-hearted  race,  but  I 
somehow  had  misgivings  about  the  inhabitants  of  Bowes 
possessing  any  love  for  Dickens,  after  his  exposure  of  cheap 
boarding  schools,  and  T proved  quite  right  in  my  surmise. 
However,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  villagers  have 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  Dickens,  and  a deep-set  scheme 
on  my  part  to  have  a pipe  and  glass  one  evening  in  one  of  the 
ale  houses,  and  so  get  into  conversation  with  the  cronies  of 
the  place,  was  altogether  unfruitful.  The'old  landlady  of  the 
inn  was,  however,  better  informed,  and  after  expatiating 
on  the  interesting  character  of  the  town,  the  Roman  Eu- 
cainpment,  the  Norman  Castle,  the  grave  of  the  lovers 
Edwin  and  Emma,  whose  story  has  been  sung  by  the  poet, 
I cautiously  approached  “ Dotheboys.”  I at  once  touched 
an  unpleasant  subject,  and  my  kindly  hostess  waxed  so 
wrath  about  “ young  Mr.  Dickens,”  that  it  was  only  by  in- 
troducing the  Romans  again,  and  interesting  myself  in  a big 
five-foot  wall  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  supposed  to  date  from 
that  period,  and  which  I tapped  and  examined  with  the 
assiduity  of  an  autiquary,  that  I found  myself  in  smooth 
water  again.  I had  found  out  two  things,  however  : the 
locality  of  the  building,  and  the  fact  that  the  village  people 
looked  with  no  favourable  eyes  upon  admirers  of  the  great 
novelist.  A search  in  the  dark  the  same  night  brought  me 
to  my  destination,  and  the  next  morning  1 made  a further  re- 
connaissance. A long,  low,  stone  building,  just  outside  the 
village,  was  the  spot,  and  from  the  Norman  Castle,  where 
I took  my  camera,  a good,  if  distant,  view  of  the  front  was 
obtainable  without  observation.  To  take  the  rear  of  the 
building  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious.  I fixed  on  the 
place  for  setting  down  my  camera — on  a low  stone  wall — 
aud  estimated  roughly  how  much  of  the  building  I could 
get  iutoany  picture.  I counted  the  paces  to  judge  distance, 
and  then  focussed  an  object  at  a similar  interval.  My  plate 
was  put  into  the  camera,  the  slide  drawn,  and,  accompanied 
by  a friend,  we  moved  toward  the  building,  and  set  down  the 
apparatus,  turning  away  from  it  at  the  same  moment,  and 
becoming  much  interested  in  a dog-cart  standing  in  the 
road.  Securing  this  picture  made  me  bolder.  I passed 
the  side-door  and  looked  in.  It  led  into  a yard  showing 
the  back  offices,  the  well  or  pump  that  used  to  become 
frozen  in  winter  time,  and  make  it  necessary,  occasionally, 
to  substitute  a “ dry  polish  ” for  washing  on  the  part  of  the 
boys.  There,  too,  was  the  stable  where  Smike  would  rub 
down  the  shaggy  pony.  If  I could  only  get  a picture  of 
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this  I should  be  happy.  Some  children  came  out  on  seeing 
my  companion  and  myself,  and  called  out,  “There’s  nobody 
in ; there’g  nobody  in.”  This  decided  me.  I calculated 
roughly  the  distance,  as  before,  slipped  in  a plate,  and 
while  my  comrade  conversed  with  the  children  in  a moral 
strain,  I placed  my  camera  on  a convenient  step.  Expo- 
sure began,  and  I had  just  given  twenty  seconds,  when  my 
friend,  who  had  never  ceased  speaking  to  the  children, 
whispered  in  French,  “Garde-toi!”  1 capped  at  once,  and 
saw  behind  me  a woman  approaching  up  the  yard  with  a 
big  stick.  I swept  camera,  plate,  and  slide  under  my  arm, 
and  made  a clean  bolt  of  it;  but  the  object  of  the  gocd 
Yorkshire  woman’s  indignation  was  not  myself,  but  an 
unruly  cow  that  had  escaped  into  the  road. 


MAGNETO-PHOTOGRAPHY . 

BY  WM.  BROOKS.* 

For  many  months  past  I have  been  experimenting  in 
this  peculiar  phase  of  photography,  to  see  if  I could 
corroborate  the  statements  made  by  Reichenbach  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet  on  a sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate.  I am  fully  aware  that  it  has  been  tried 
by  several,  and  they  have  given  it  up.  I have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  these  experiments.  At  first  1 had 
nothing  but  failures,  aud  sometimes  only  a very  faint 
indication  on  the  plate,  although  with  only  gaining  this 
phantom  image  it  gave  me  encouragement ; and  now, 
uuder  certain  conditions,  I cau  get  an  image  on  the  sensi- 
tive plate  in  total  darkness  in  a shut-up  box,  showing  that 
a sensitive  plate  is  affected  when  brought  within  the 
influence  of  the  poles  of  a magnet.  My  experiments 
I have  not  yet  concluded,  and  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  give  a full  detailed  accouut  (jointly  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  Collen,  of  Brighton).  Our  presi- 
dent has  this  evening  asked  me  to  give  the  results  of 
one  or  two  experiments,  as  being  very  peculiar,  and  at 
his  wish  I do  so ; but  at  present  I cannot  invite  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  and  as  I did  not  intend 
mentioning  to  the  Society  for  the  present,  as  I am  quite 
unprepared,  not  having  the  plates  with  me  which  would 
show  for  themselves  how  far  I have  succeeded. 

I have  made  my  experiments  with  an  ordinary  horse- 
shoe magnet  about  eight  inches  long,  which  1 place  in  a 
box,  poles  uppermost,  and  above  the  poles  a perforated 
card  (about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  poles  of  the 
magnet) ; the  card  is  the  size  of  a quarter-plate,  4j-  by  3^, 
thus — 


The  letters  N S,  the  cross,  and  the  little  triangles  are  the 
perforated  parts  of  the  card.  The  part  with  the  letter  N is 
placed  over  the  north  pole  of  is  the  magnet,  and  S over  the 
south  pole.  When  the  card  is  in  position  as  before  stated, 
the  plate  is  placed  one  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  card' 
making  half-an-inch  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and 
the  sensitive  plate.  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I 
blackened  both  the  surfaces  of  the  card  with  Indian  ink  • 
not  having  a brush  at  hand,  I took  the  solid  lump  of  ink’ 
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wetted  it,  and  rubbed  it  over  the  surface  of  the  card, 
which  ground  up  the  surface  to  a certain  extent.  Having 
placed  the  sensitive  plate  in  its  position,  I expose  in  the 
closed  box  in  total  darkness  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet 
from  three  to  fifteen  minutes ; the  plate  is  then  taken  out 
and  developed.  Where  the  perforated  parts  of  the  card  are 
sometimes  I have  developed  a negative  image,  and  some- 
times a positive  image,  as  if  ordinary  daylight  had  had 
access  to  the  plate  ; but  the  strangest  part  of  all  remains 
to  be  told,  and  it  is  this : on  exposing  one  plate,  when  I 
developed  it,  just  below  the  letters  N S,  and  other  open- 
ings, there  was  also  developed  the  siugle  line  of  letters  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  card,  E S I G F , the  last 
being  a part  of  the  letter  N.  I thought  this  was  very  extra- 
ordinary ; no  letters  were  visible  on  the  card ; it  wa3  an 
ordinary  printed  business  card  that  had  been  used,  having 
all  the  letters  blackened  over,  aud  not  only  blackened 
over,  but  ground  up  by  the  way  I applied  the  Indian  ink  ; 
but  there  were  the  letters  to  be  seen  perfectly  sharp  on  the 
plate.  1 looked  at  the  plate  and  examined  the  card  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  last,  by  looking  at  an  angle  across  the 
card,  I could  faintly  (very  faintly)  see  slightly  the  letters 
described,  but  could  only  see  them  on  the  card  with 
great  difficulty,  bat  on  the  plate  they  were  perfectly 
defined.  As  the  card  had  beeu  in  use  for  the  same  purpose 
some  time,  I could  not  remember  what  card  I had  used  ; 
but  after  trying  what  part  of  a word  the  letters  would 
form,  I found  it  to  be  a part  of  the  word  designer.  I then 
remembered  I had  used  a business  card  of  a friend  of  mine. 
I had  several  of  the  same  sort  by  me,  and  on  hunting  up  a 
similar  card,  there  was  the  word  on  it  of  the  same  character 
of  letter.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have 
photographed  those  letters  on  the  blackened  card  with 
a camera  and  lens  in  ordinary  daylight,  and  the  fact  is 
that  I have  not  only  obtained  impressions  of  the  perfo- 
rated parts  without  daylight,  but  I have  an  impression  of 
an  almost  invisible  image  by  some  means  of  reflection 
(for  the  letters  were  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  card),  and 
produced  without  daylight,  without  contact,  and  without 
either  camera  or  lens. 

At  present  I do  not  offer  an  opinion  on  the  matter, 
but  only  make  a statement  of  the  facts  as  they  eccurred. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSION:  SOME 
OF  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

BY  P.  MAWDSLEY.* 

The  first  application  I will  treat  of  is  the  adaptability  of 
the  emulsion  for  the  preparation  of  moist  plates  to  be 
developed  in  the  field.  Having  recently  read  a paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  I will  now  add  a few  supplementary  remarks, 
with  further  experience  of  this  method  of  working. 

I see  no  reason  to  alter  what  I said  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  except  in  a few  minor  details.  For  instance : 
in  applying  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  I think 
it  better  to  use  a small  tray  or  dish,  made  of  any  suitable 
material.  I have  one  of  zinc  a trifle  larger  than  the  plates 
I work.  Into  this  I put  the  exposed  moist  plate,  flush  it 
with  the  ammonia  solution,  return  it  to  the  bottle,  and 
then  take  on  a pneumatic  holder  and  contiuue  develop- 
ment with  a solution  of  pyro  in  water,  restrained,  if 
necessary,  with  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  When  I judge  the  details  are  sufficiently 
out  I stop  development  with  a wash  of  acidulated  water. 
After  this,  if  I choose,  I can  continue  with  acid  pyro^nd 
silver,  and  when  sufficiently  dense  again  flush  with  Yhe 
acid  water,  when  the  negative  may  be  stored  away  to  be 
fixed  at  any  convenient  time.  I have  with  me  a negative 
still  unfixed  developed  as  above. 

I will  not  trouble  you  with  anything  further  on  this 
subject,  but  go  on  to  the  next  application  in  my  paper. 
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This  is  the  great  power  it  places  in  our  hands  for  enlarg- 
ing from  small  negatives  without  the  usual  iutermediary 
transparency.  To  do  this  it  requires  to  push  develop- 
ment with  alkaline  pyro  until  the  image  is  seen  to  be 
developed  well  through.  This  may  be  judged  of 
by  looking  at  the  back  of  the  transparency,  for  such 
it  is  up  to  this  stage.  If  it  appear  sufficiently  deve- 
loped the  next  step  is,  instead  of  fixing  with  hypo., 
to  dissolve  away  the  image  with  nitric  acid.  I use 
acid  and  water  in  equal  proportions.  The  image  is 
dissolved  almost  immediately,  and  it  has  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a very  delicate  negative  which  will  require 
strengthening,  which  may  be  done  by  exposing  it  to  light, 
either  day  or  artificial,  and  the  time  of  exposure  is  of  no 
moment.  Then,  having  kept  the  alkaline  developer  in, 
flow  it  over,  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  a minute  or  two, 
when  the  result  will  be  a vigorous  negative. 

I hand  round  an  enlarged  negative  and  a transparency, 
both  taken  from  the  same  small  negative,  the  only  differ- 
ence in  treatment  being  that  one  was  fixed  with  hypo,  and 
the  other  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  I have  examined  both 
very  closely,  and  cannot  detect  the  slightest  deterioration 
in  sharpness  from  the  original  negative,  which  I also  hand 
round.  The  negative  ha3  been  enlarged  about  two,  and 
the  transparency  three,  diameters. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that,  when  using  the 
bromide  emulsion,  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  an 
enlargement  be  made  from  a negative  or  a positive,  it 
being  simply  a matter  for  individual  convenience.  To 
further  illustrate  this  capability,  I hand  round  two  8 by  5 
plates,  exposed  and  developed  to-day,  the  one  being  a 
negative  and  the  other  a positive  image. 

There  is  another  probable  application  of  the  emulsion 
which  at  present  I do  scarcely  more  than  speak  of  sugges- 
tively, and  that  is  the  probability  of  its  being  used  for  the 
production  of  enlarged  paper  proofs,  which  would  be 
valuable  in  cases  where  only  one  or  two  prints  were 
required.  The  general  defect  in  developed  prints  is  a 
heaviness  of  the  shadows,  but  I believe  this  defect  may  be 
overcome  by  using  a suitable  developer ; at  all  events,  the 
only  trial  I have  made  seemed  to  me  very  promising. 
There  was  perfect  gradation  of  tone  without  the  heaviness 
above  mentioned ; but,  unfortunately,  I was  called  away 
while  the  exposure  was  going  on,  consequently  it  was  over- 
done, and  gave  a flat  print.  I shall  experiment  further 
in  this  direction,  and  communicate  the  results  to  your 
Society. 

The  next  application  I need  scarcely  refer  to,  and  that  is 
its  suitability  for  preparation  of  dry  plates.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  transparencies  for  the  lantern  and  stereoscope, 
Mr.  W.  Brooks,  at  the  last  meeting,  read  an  almost 
exhaustive  paper,  and,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  made  the 
subject  so  completely  his  own  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say  more. 

Finally : I may  allude  to  the  fact  that  without  the 
washed  collodio-bromide  emulsion  our  esteemed  and 
energetic  fellow-member,  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  would  have 
been  unable  to  manufacture  the  sensitive  tissue  with  which 
his  name  is  associated,  and  which  for  many  purposes  is  of 
undoubted  and  great  value. 


BLUE  GLASS  IN  DISGRACE. 

It  is  not  only  in  relation  to  photography,  as  probably  many 
of  our  readers  know,  that  superior  energy  is  claimed  for 
the  light  which  passes  through  blue  glass  over  that  which 
is  transmitted  by  white  glass : a claim  which,  in  all  cases, 
experience  disproves.  An  article  appears  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Scientific  American  headed  “ The  Bhie  Glass 
Deception.”  It  seems  that  an  American  General,  General 
Pleasanton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  obtained  a patent  for 
utilizing  especially  the  blue  rays  in  curative  operations ; 
and  the  article  in  question  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 


the  fallacy  of  the  claims  made  for  the  blue  ray,  and  show- 
ing that  light  which  has  passed  through  violet  glass  is  in 
nowise  different  from  white  light  only  reduced  in  power. 

General  Pleasanton,  it  seems,  states  in  his  specification 
“ that  he  has  discovered  ‘ special  and  specific  efficacy  in  the 
use  of  this  combination  of  the  caloric  rays  of  the  sun  and 
the  electric  blue  light  in  stimulating  the  glands  of  the  body, 
the  nervous  system  generally,  and  the  secretive  orgaus  of 
man  and  animals.’  He  also  states  that  he  finds  that  vege- 
tation is  vastly  improved  by  the  transmitted  blue  light. 

“ These  alleged  re-discoveries — for  the  General  only 
claims  to  have  devised  the  method  of  utilizing  them — were 
extensively  promulgated  through  the  press  early  in  1871. 
Subsequently,  in  1876,  General  Pleasonton  published  a 
book  on  the  subject,  the  volume  being  appropriately  bound 
in  blue  andpriuted  in  blue  ink.  Recently  public  attention 
has  again  been  called  to  the  subject  by  a New  York  daily 
journal.  The  peculiar  kiud  of  glass  in  question  is  known 
as  ‘ pot  metal  blue,’  that  is,  it  is  stained  a bluish  violet 
throughout,  and  is  not  clear  glass  covered  with  flashings 
of  blue  glass.  It  is  used  in  greenhouses,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  clear  glass ; and  in  General  Pleasonton’s  grapery  it 
appears  that  only  every  eighth  row  of  panes  was  blue. 
Some  of  the  results  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  ex- 
posing animals  and  plants  are  as  follows  : — Twenty  grape 
vines,  in  their  second  year,  after  being  set  out  under  the 
blue  glass,  bore  1,200  lbs.  of  splendid  fruit.  A very  weak 
Alderney  bull-calf  was  in  four  months  developed  into  a 
strong  and  vigorous  bull.  Heifers,  when  kept  under  blue 
glass,  may  safely  bear  young  when  eighteen  months  old.  A 
weak  child,  weighing  but  three  and  a-half  pounds  at  birth, 
weighed  at  the  end  of  four  mouths  twenty-two  pounds — 
the  light  in  this  instance  having  come  through  blue  cur- 
tains. Two  major-generals  with  rheumatism  were  cured  in 
three  days.  A young  lady  whose  hair  had  come  out  Re- 
gained her  tresses ; and  to  these  must  be  added  various 
other  cures  of  severe  ailments,  which  we  have  not  spac  e 
here  to  recapitulate.  The  above  are  the  alleged  facts  ; and 
we  propose  to  consider  the  supposed  discovery  in  the  light 
of  previous  investigations. 

“ With  reference  to  the  theories  of  electricity,  &c.,  ad- 
vanced by  General  Pleasonton  to  account  for  his  pheno- 
mena, their  absurdity  is  so  complete  that  we  shall  waste 
no  time  over  them.  The  important  questiou  in  the 
matter,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  public  is  interested, 
is  whether  or  not  blue  glass  is  capable  of  producing  all  or 
any  of  the  results  imputed  to  its  use.  In  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  examination  of  the  investigations,  the 
records  of  which  we  have  carefully  collected,  let  us  consider 
first  those  which  General  Pleasonton  quotes  in  support  of 
his  views.  These  are  (1)  Seunebier’a  researches,  which 
go  to  show  that  the  blue  aud  violet  rays  are  the  most 
active  in  determining  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
in  plants;  and  (2)  experiments  of  Dr.  Morichini,  repeated 
by  Carpa  and  Ridolfi,  proving  that  violet  rays  mag- 
netized a small  needle.  The  first  statement  has  been 
totally  disproved.  Dr.  Von  Bezold,  in  his  recent  work 
on  colour,  states  that  ‘ the  chemical  processes  in  plants, 
as  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon  light,  are  principally 
caused  by  the  rays  of  medium  and  of  lower  refrangibility. 
The  development  of  the  green  colour  of  the  chlorophyll, 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mation of  starch,  &c.,  in  the  grains  of  the  chlorophyll,  are 
induced  by  the  red,  green,  aud  orange  rays.’  The  blue, 
violet,  aud  ultra  violet  rays,  the  same  authority  goes  on 
to  explain,  influence  ‘ the  rapidity  of  growth,  compel 
the  so-called  zoospores  to  move  in  certain  directions, 
aud  alter  the  positions  of  leaves,  &c.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  have  Sach’s  experiments  in  1872,  which  show 
that  light,  transmitted  through  the  yellow  solution  of 
potassium  chromate,  enables  green  leaves  to  decompose 
over  88  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ; while  that  passed  through 
blue  ammonia  copper  oxide  decomposes  less  than  8 per 
cent.  This  proves  the  superiority  of  the  yellow  ray  to 
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decompose  carbonic  acid;  and  this  fact  Professor  J.  W. 
Draper  discovered  a long  time  ago  by  the  direct  use  of 
the  spectrum.  In  still  further  confirmation,  we  may  cite 
tha  investigations  of  Voget,  Pfeiffer,  Selim,  and  Pla- 
centim.  The  last  three  have  conducted  researches  iu 
full  knowledge  of  those  of  General  Pleasonton,  and  their 
experiments  show  that  yellow  rays  are  more  promotive  of 
the  evolution  of  carbon  in  animals,  aud  its  absorption 
in  plants,  than  any  others  iu  the  spectrum,  the  violet  rays 
having  least  power  in  these  respects,  withjthe  exception  of 
the  red  rays  in  the  case  of  animals.  The  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  by  plants,  and  its  evolution  by  animals,  we 
hardly  need  .add,  are  prime  essentials  to  the  growth  and 
health  of  each.  The  notion  that  light  possesses  a mag- 
netizing power  on  steel  was  upset  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
in  1861.  After  removing  every  source  of  error,  he  ‘found 
it  impossible  to  make  one  sewing  needle,  solarized  for  a 
very  long  time  under  the  rays  of  light  concentrated  by  a 
strong  lens,  attract  another  suspended  by  a hair,  whether 
the  light  was  white  or  coloured  by  being  made  to  pass 
through  a violet-coloured  glass.’ 

“ We  can  proceed  further,  and  even  show  that  violet  light 
is  in  some  respects  hurtful  to  plants.  Cailletet,  for  example, 
says,  in  1868,  that  ‘light  which  was  passed  through  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  carbonic  disulphide  prevents  decom- 
position altogether.’  Baudrimont  says  that  ‘ no  coloured 
light  permits  vegetables  to  go  through  all  the  phases  of 
their  evolutions.  Violet-coloured  light  is  positively  in- 
jurious to  plauts;  they  absolutely  require  white  light.’ 
This  scientist  iustituted  the  most  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  subject,  ranging  over  eleven  years,  from  1850  to  1861 ; 
and  the  result  of  all  his  labour  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
simple  statement  that  no  illumination  which  human  in- 
genuity can  devise  is  so  well  adapted  for  promoting 
natural  processes  as  the  pure  white  light  provided  by  the 
Creator.  So  much  by  way  of  general  denial  of  the  claims 
of  superior  efficacy  residing  in  blue  light  of  aDy  kind. 

“ Now  we  have  yet  to  examine  the  peculiar  variety  of 
blue  light  here  used.  Sunlight  can,  by  means  of  the 
prism,  be  split  into  coloured  rays,  any  one  of  which  we 
may  isolate,  aud  so  obtaiu  a certain  coloured  light. 
Similarly  we  may  obtain  light  of  a desired  colour”  by 
the  use  of  a coloured  glass  which  will  stop  out  the  rays 
not  of  the  hue  required.  So  that  we  may  obtain  violet 
light  from  the  spectrum  or  by  filtering  sunlight  through 
violet  glass.  When,  however,  Dr.  Vou  Bezold,  as  above, 
asserts  that  the  violet  rays  have  such  and  such  an  effect,  he 
means  the  violet  of  the  spectrum,  which  has  its  specific 
duty  to  perform  in  the  compound  light  of  which  it  is  a 
necessary  portion.  But  the  violet  light  of  the  spectrum 
and  filtered  violet  sunlight  are  altogether  different  things. 
The  first,  as  our  valued  contributor  Dr.  Vauder  Weydo 
has  very  clearly  pointed  out.  is  ‘ a homogeneous  colour 
containing,  besides  the  luminous,  the  invisible  chemical 
rays  without  any  caloric  rays  ; while  the  light  coloured 
by  passing  through  violet  glass  is  a mixture  of  blue  rays 
with  the  red  rays  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  ; and 
it  contains  a quantity  of  the  chemical  rays  belonging  to 
the  blue  and  the  caloric  rays  belonging  to  the  red.  In 
fact,  violet  glass  passes  a light  identical  with  suniight, 
only  much  reduced  in  power,  containing  but  a portion  of 
its  caloric,  chemical,  aud  lumiuous  agency  ; being  simply 
deprived  of  its  strongest  rays.’  And  this  the  spectroscope 
has  clearly  demonstrated.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
then,  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  the  violet  glass  acts 
purely  as  a shade  for  decreasing  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
light.  And  in  the  simple  fact  that  it  does  so  serve  as  a 
shade  lies  the  sole  virtue  (if  any  there  be)  of  the  glass.  In 
1856,  Dr.  Daubeny  made  experiments  on  the  germination 
of  seeds,  aud  iu  his  report  is  this  suggestive  sentence  : ‘ In 
a south  aspect,  indeed,  light  which  had  passed  through 
the  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  solution),  and  even 
darkness  itself,  seemed  more  favourable  than  the  whole  of 


the  spectrum  ; but  this  law  did  not  seem  to  extend  to 
the  case  of  seeds  placed  in  a northern  aspect  where  the 
total  amount  of  light  was  less  considerable. 

“ In  our  next  issue,  we  shall  review  the  effects  of  light 
and  darkness  upon  the  animal  organization,  and  endeavour 
to  account  for  the  curing  of  diseases  and  the  production 
of  other  phenomena  which  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  blue  filtered  sunlight.” 


SCOTELLARI’S  METHOD  OF  LIGHTING 
VIOLET  RAYS. 


WITH 


by  the  French 
investigate  M. 


[Report  of  the  Commission  nominated 
Photographic  Society  to  examine  and 
Scotel lari’s  proposal.] 

The  Commission  which  you  nominated  to  undertake  an 
experimental  investigation  of  M.  Scotellari’s  method  of 
lighting  portrait  studios,  a method  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  should  greatly  shorten  the  period  of  exposure, 
met,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  studio  of  M.  Joiiot,  whose 
glass  room  had  been  prepared,  to  the  extent  of  one  half, 
upon  M.  Scotellari’s  principle,  and  illuminated  by  violet 
light,  the  other  half  remaining  in  its  ordinary  state,  or,  in 
other  words,  lighted  with  white  light.  Many  experiments 
were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission,  but  none  of 
the  results  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
any  marked  acceleration  was  effected. 

M.  Scolellari,  having  himself  made  some  experiments  at 
M.  Carette’s  studio,  aud  having  stated  that  his  process  had 
the  effect  of  really  abridging  the  exposure  considerably, 
the  Commission,  iu  order  to  conviuce  itself  as  clearly  as 
possible,  paid  a visit  to  M.  Carette’s  studio,  aud  made  some 
further  experiments  iu  that  locale.  In  this  case  there  was 
indeed  a difference  to  be  remarked  in  the  time  of  exposure 
iu  the  portion  of  the  studio  illuminated  by  white  light  and 
that  illuminated  by  violet  rays,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  But  the  conditions  of  lighting  were  not  identical. 
That  portion  of  the  atelier  ligated  by  white  light  was 
opposite  a very  high  and  grimy  wall,  while  the  half  of  the 
studio  illuminated  by  violet  light  was  surrounded  with  a 
good  deal  of  clear  sky,  which  fully  justified  the  difference 
observed  in  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  two  portions  of  the 
studio. 

As  this  experiment  was  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
satisfy  the  Commission,  it  assisted  at  a third  trial  in 
M.  Liebert’s  studio.  In  this  case  the  glass  room  was 
admirably  disposed  for  observing  the  least  difference  in 
the  two  modes  of  lighting,  if  it  really  did  exist ; but  two 
exposures,  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and  precaution, 
did  not  substantiate  M.  Scotellari’s  affirmation,  for  no 
difference  whatever  was  to  be  observed  between  the  two 
results  furnished. 

In  consequence,  the  Commission  regrets  to  declare  that 
the  great  desideratum  for  portrait  photographers,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  exposure,  is  not  attained  by  means  of 
this  process. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  MM.  Franck  de  Ville- 
cholles,  Liebert,  et  Ferrier. 


Alum  after  Fixing. — A printer  from  Massachusetts  gives 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer  a very  unfavourable  report  on  the 
use  of  alum  between  toning  and  fixing  to  prevent  blisters.  He 
practised  it  for  some  months  about  three  years  ago,  and  the 
results  have  proved  most  disastrous,  the  prints  having  all  been 
attacked  in  a short  time  with  the  worst  kind  of  yellow  fever. 
Some  of  the  prints  we  have  seen  are  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
This  printer  has  made  no  experiments  to  prove  the  alum  at 
fault;  but  his  work,  treated  the  same  in  ever}' respect  except 
the  alum,  both  before  and  after  using  it,  shows  no  signs  of 
fading. 
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PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

We  have  often  received  from  the  United  States  very  fine 
examples  of  technical  photography,  and  of  late  years  we 
have  received  many  examples  of  portrait  photography  lack- 
ing in  no  form  of  excellence,  presenting  fine  art  qualities, 
as  well  as  very  admirable  photography.  But  hitherto  we 
have  seen  very  few  examples  of  pictorial  photography 
produced  in  America.  We  have  recently  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York,  with  a very  charming  picture 
produced  by  photography.  It  is  a large  picture,  and 
ambitious  in  its  aim,  and  is  to  illustrate  some  verses  by 
a German  poet.  It  is  entitled  Maienacht  (May-night). 
The  lines,  which  are  by  George  Asmus,  run  as  follows  : — 
In  dunkelfeuchter  Maienacht, 

Leuohtkaferche  nur  gliiht, 

Verstohle  noch  manch  herzche  wacht, 

Was  bluhe  kann  das  bliiht. 

Und’s  miidche  unnern  Flieder, 

Da  drin  en  Hiintfling  baut 
Drucht  sich  die  hiind  aus  mieder 
Und  seufzt  enans  halblaut 

Ach,  wer  heint  en  schatz  hatt ! 

The  picture  presents  a comely  German  girl  standing  within 
a porch,  on  the  damp  May-night,  looking  out  into  the 
gloom  with  a look  half  of  speculation,  half  of  expectancy, 
waiting  for  a lover  to  come.  The  background,  consisting 
of  the  porch  with  lilac  growing  beside  it,  is  in  obscurity, 
as  is  also  part  of  the  girl’s  figure,  the  upper  part  of  which 
and  the  head  are  lighted  apparently  by  an  unseen  lamp,  the 
picture  presenting  striking  and  effective  light  and  shade, 
the  latter  prevailing ; but  perfect  breadth  is  maintained, 
and  the  lights  are  sufficiently  carried  through  the  picture 
by  various  accessories,  receiving  light  from  the  same  source 
as  the  head.  The  rustic  figure,  with  a pleasaut  face  charac- 
terized by  unsophisticated  simplicity,  is  admirably  rendered ; 
but  the  charm  is  in  the  composition  as  a whole,  which  is 
thoroughly  pictorial  and  poetical,  aud  challenges  exami- 
nation as  a picture  rather  than  as  a photograph.  It  gives 
an  impression  even  to  experts  that  it  is  a copy  of  a painting 
rather  than  a photograph  from  nature.  After  a due 
examination  and  appreciation  of  its  pictorial  merits,  we 
naturally  proceed  to  scrutinize  its  photographic  character- 
istics, and  there  we  find  sufficient  to  puzzle  and  perplex 
us.  The  photography  is  exceedingly  good ; that  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Kurtz.  But  here  are 
qualities  of  texture  aud  haudling  which  are  not  easily 
explained.  Here  are  the  essentially  photographic  qualities 
of  drawing  and  texture,  which  in  the  face  aud  some 


other  parts  of  the  figure  permit  no  doubt  that  they 
are  really  photographed  from  nature ; but  in  the  back- 
ground and  accessories  generally,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
drapery,  there  is  a peculiar  texture  which  belongs  to  artistic 
or  artificial  handling;  a peculiar  granulation  which 
unquestionably  adds  to  the  artistic  effect  of  the  picture  ; 
but  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  in  photographic 
work.  The  negative  has  undoubtedly  been  skilfully 
manipulated  ; but  the  grain  or  texture  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  of  the  character  which  could  be  obtained  by 
stippling  on  the  negative.  It  rather  resembles  the  grain 
we  have  seen  iu  Mr.  Brown’s  mezzotint  vignette,  in  which 
the  grain  is  obtained  by  double  printing  from  a grain 
negative.  This  grain  prevails  in  the  backgrounds  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  draperies  and  shadowed  part  of  the 
figure.  The  face  and  lighter  draperies  are  quite  free  from 
any  grain,  but  possess  the  ordinary  texture  of  photo- 
graphic gradation,  except  that  some  broad  lights  are 
stopped  out  iu  the  white  drapery.  In  the  deepest  shadow's 
there  is  some  hatching  with  an  etching  point  to  get  deep 
digs  of  black.  Altogether  the  picture  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  photographic  study  as  well  as  a good  picture, 
and  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  plasticity  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  hands  of  an  artist. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LACE  FACTORIES. 

In  South  Germany,  we  are  told,  the  assistance  of  photo- 
graphy is  aptly  made  use  of  in  lace  factories  in  the 
production  of  dentelles  a Faiguille,  aud  at  a lecture  recently 
delivered  at  Vienna  by  Dr.  Martin,  the  former  president 
of  the  Vieuna  Photographic  Society,  that  gentleman  gave 
an  interesting  demonstration  of  the  art  in  this  connection. 

It  appears  that  in  this  particular  description  of  lace 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the 
fabric  uniform,  some  of  the  work-girls  making  it  too  tine 
and  others  too  coarse.  It  is  made  in  pieces,  which  are 
subsequently  fitted  together,  for  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  wait  until  one  hand  had  made  a piece  of 
sufficient  size.  A large  number  of  girls  are  therefore 
employed  on  separate  parts,  which  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  piece,  and  which  therefore  must  all  of  them 
resemble  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  supply  the  work  girls  with 
outliue  sketches  or  designs  upon  straw  paper,  in  which 
the  ground,  so  far  as  its  dimensions  are  concerned,  is  but 
roughly  marked  with  coloured  strokes.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  often  happens  that  the  work  of  the 
girls  varies  considerably  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  holes 
and  the  breadth  of  the  margins,  so  that  there  is  a want  of 
harmony  in  a parcel  of  the  lace,  a circumstance  giving 
rise  to  the  necessity  of  carefully  sorting  out  pieces  to  fit 
one  another,  so  that  no  awkward  joins  may  be  apparent. 

To  avoid  any  such  difficulties,  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
pick  out  the  cleverest  work-girl  and  let  her  commence 
upon  a design  given  her  upon  straw  paper.  She  finishes 
a piece  in  accordance  with  this  design,  and  this  well-exe- 
cuted piece  of  work  is  then  stretched  in  front  of  a black 
background  aud  photographed.  The  cliche  obtained,  a 
Lichtdruck  block  is  produced,  and  from  this  a large 
number  of  copies  are  struck  off.  Each  work-girl  receives 
a copy  of  the  photograph,  so  that  not  only  has  she  in  her 
possession  an  outlined  design,  but  the  equivalent  of  a 
piece  of  finished  lace,  which  she  has  merely  to  imitate,  in 
order  that  a uniform  parcel  of  work  may  be  secured.  A 
very  large  number  of  girls  may  be  employed  upon  one 
design  in  this  way,  without  the  manufacturer  being  under 
the  least  apprehension  that  the  many  results  will  vary  in 
character,  lie  can  therefore  conduct  his  business  with 
less  anxiety,  and  with  the  certainty  of  securing  uniform 
work. 

In  this  application  photography  appears  not  merely  as 
a multiplying  medium  in  the  matter  of  design,  but  as  fulfil- 
ling au  integral  part  in  lace  manufacture. 
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TRANSATLANTIC  WRINKLES. 

BY  LAFAYETTE  HARRISON. 

NO.  I. 

Since  having  arrived  in  this  country,  I have  become 
acquainted  with  many  photographers,  aud  have  seen  their 
various  manners  of  working.  It  would  be  worse  than 
arrogance  for  me  to  say  that  during  this  intercourse  I have 
gathered  no  fresh  ideas,  or  that  I have  seen  no  depart- 
ment or  operation  conducted  upon  better  principles  than 
in  America  ; on  the  contrary,  I have  both  seen  and  learned 
much.  But  so  many  suggestions  that  I have  incidentally 
let  drop  in  conversation  have  been  adopted,  tried,  and 
approved  by  English  photographic  artists,  that  I have  been 
requested  to  communicate  some  of  them  to  the  readers  of 
this  journal.  Much  that  I shall  herein  jot  down  has 
appeared  before  in  print  (if  not  in  this  country,  at  least 
in  American  publications),  much  is  already  known,  but 
not  universally  carried  into  practice.  However,  the  reader 
will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  have  them  brought  once  again 
before  his  notice,  and  I doubt  not  that  some  few  at  least 
will  be  profited. 

Don’t  be  too  conservative  ; give  the  “ wrinkle.s  ” a trial. 

It  will  pay. 

While  “out  West”  last  summer,  I received  a letter 
from  a London  photographer  which  amused  me,  for  it 
detailed  a discovery  made  by  an  eminent  artist,  which 
had  been  in  daily  use,  in  almost  every  studio  in  America, 
for  many  years.  It  was  an  idea  for  copying  or  enlarging 
photographs  (silver  prints)  without  showing  the  grain  of 
the  paper.  It  is  quite  simple. 

Soak  the  print  to  be  copied  in  water.  Place  a clean 
negative-glass  in  a printing-frame.  Lay  the  wetted  print 
face  downwards  on  the  glass.  Insure  perfect  contact  with 
a squeegee.  Behind  it  place  some  moistened  blotting- 
paper.  Put  in  the  back  of  the  frame,  fix  it  up,  and  copy 
through  the  glass , and  you  have  a copy  as  good  as  the 
origiual — free  from  granularity — right  away. 

That  which  has  struck  me  more  than  all  else  has  been 
the  remarkable  pertinacity  with  which  English  photo- 
graphers (even  the  best)  stick  to  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  polishing  plates,  in  lieu  of  using  a substratum  of 
albumen  for  the  reception  of  the  collodion  film.  The  in- 
variable pleas  agaiust  the  introduction  of  this  system 
are  : — “ You  cannot  get  operators  to  be  careful  enough. 
Dust,  &c.”  Now  really  this  is  all  humbug.  Whosoever 
has  skill  enough  to  polish  a plate  cau  albumenize  one,  aud 
if  there  is  too  much  dust  in  your  dark  room  (where  the 
operation  should  be  performed)  to  albumenize  plates,  I 
pity  your  negative  bath.  Albumenizing,  according  to  the 
various  plans  usually  published,  is,  I admit,  a nuisance, 
but  if  you  will  follow  my  directions,  the  plan  generally 
in  use  in  America,  you  will  not  only  find  it  free  from 
difficulty,  but  will  also  reap  these  advantages  : — 1st.  You 
will  save  time.  With  a little  practice  anyone  can  albu- 
menize at  double  the  rate  of  polishing.  2nd.  You  will 
save  money,  for  by  this  system  you  cau  procure  better 
negatives — chemically  faultless — without  a stain  or  pin- 
hole, if  your  bath  be  in  order,  on  ordinary  glass,  which 
will  cost  you  only  a trifle  more  than  half  the  price  of  best 
polished. 

These  advantages,  together  with  all  of  those  which  natu- 
rally attend  them,  are  of  such  importance  that  they  must 
commend  themselves  to  every  photographic  artist  who 
reads  this  paper.  Once  more,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  over 
conservative,  give  it  a fair  trial,  and  I guarantee  that  you 
will  never  more  of  free  will  have  a polished  plate  in  your 
establishments. 

Take  the  yolk  of  one  fresh  egg.  Put  this  in  a wide- 
mouthed ten-ounce  bottle  together  with  some  clean 
broken  glass,  and  agitate  until  the  albumen  is  well  frothed. 
Fill  the  bottle  with  ordinary  cistern  water.  Add  from  eight 
to  ten  drops  of  stronger  water  ammonia,  aud  the  solution 
is  ready.  No  filtering  is  required.  Keep  a porcelain  or 


glass  dish  containing  strong  solution  of  commercial  nitric 
acid  and  water,  in  whichplace  overnight  the  prints  required 
next  day.  When  about  to  albumenize,  set  a smooth  board 
beneath  the  tap  in  your  dark  room,  and  let  a small  stream 
of  water  run.  Now  take  a plate,  place  it  flat  upon  the 
board  under  the  running  water,  and  scrub  it  vigorously 
both  sides  with  a small  brush  (one  of  those  common  wooden- 
backed  nail-brushes,  sold  at  sixpence,  will  answer  admi- 
rably). When  thoroughly  cleansed,  rinse  well  beneath 
the  tap,  and  while  wet  flow  the  plate  on  the  concave  side 
(few  plates  are  perfectly  straight — ascertain  the  side  by 
looking  along  one  edge  longwise)  with  the  albumen 
solution.  Then  quickly  rinse  the  back  of  the  plate  beneath 
the  tap,  and,  turning  it  over,  let  one  small  wave  of  water 
run  across  the  face — that  albumenized.  Now  set  it  briskly 
in  the  rack,  to  let  it  drain  and  dry,  and  proceed  to  the 
next.  When  dry,  stow  them  away  in  plate-boxes,  and  use 
as  required.  That  is  all. 

I have  given  a full  and  somewhat  lengthy  description  in 
order  to  ensure  being  understood.  Analyse  it,  and  you 
will  find  there  is  no  trouble  in  it.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
prove  that  it  realizes  all  that  has  been  promised  for  it. 

The  albumen  solution  keeps  good  as  long  as  it  smells  of 
ammonia;  if  it  grows  faint,  add  more  ammonia.  But  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  good  or  not,  throw 
it  away,  and  make  some  fresh. 

These  plates,  thus  prepared,  will  keep  very  well  for  a 
few  days  ; but  if  they  are  not  required  for  immediate  U3e, 
make  the  albumen  solution  as  follows: — The  yolk  of  one 
fresh  egg,  frothed  as  directed,  to  twenty  ounces  of  water 
and  ten  drops  of  ammonia.  Filter.  Proceed  as  before, 
only  after  flowing  the  plate  with  the  solution,  set  it  at  once 
in  the  rack,  without  either  rinsing  the  back  or  flowiug  the 
face  with  water.  When  dry,  pack  them  together  with 
clean  blotting-paper  between  each  (albumenized  sides  all 
one  way),  in  parcels  of  (say)  twenty-five.  Let  the  outer 
covering  be  stout  brown  paper.  They  will  keep  for 
months.  Enough  for  summer  use  can  be  prepared  during 
the  slack  winter  season. 

I will  conclude  this  first  paper  by  giving  the  formulte  of, 
perhaps,  the  best  iron  intensifier  known.  No  fear  of 
fogging,  and  in  every  way  commendable.  Of  course,  in 
America,  we  seldom  need  to  have  recourse  to  intensifying, 
except  in  the  case  of  children  and  animals,  and  even  then 
but  seldom,  the  light  being  clear  and  good.  But  in  Eng- 
land— or,  let  me  say,  London  (for  that  has  been  England 
to  me  so  far)— an  intensifier  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
every  photographic  studio.  Here  it  is.  Try  it : — 

Saturated  solution  of  iron  ...  2 ounces 

Citric  acid  2 „ 

Distilled  water 40  „ 


IS  A LICENSE  FOR  CARBON  PRINTING  WORTH 
HAVING? 

Mr  A.  Hesleu,  an  experienced  professional  photographer 
in  America,  writes  as  follows  to  Anthony's  Bulletin  : — 

I am  constantly  receiving  letters  with  about  the 
following  questions,  asked  for  me  to  answer ; and  it  has 
occurred  that  I could  best  reply  to  all  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns. 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  carbon  processes  as 
demonstrated  and  patented  by  Mons.  Lambert  ? 

2.  Does  he  not  give  you  the  demonstrations  before  you 
pay  the  money?  Did  he  do  so  in  your  case? 

3.  Is  the  process  as  well  adapted  to  C.D.V.  wo  A as 
silver  printing,  and  are  the  results  better? 

4.  Can  any  man  be  master  of  the  process  after  seeing  it 
worked  only  once? 

5.  Does  it  not  take  from  three  to  six  months  before  a 
man  can  turn  out  first-class  work? 

6.  Can  it  be  worked  successfully  in  warm  weather  ? 
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7.  Does  it  do  away  with  so  much  retouching  as  Lambert 
claims  ? 

8.  Do  not  the  Lambertype  enlargements  look  spotted  or 
blurred,  as  silver  enlargements  do  V 

9 Do  you  use  it  now  for  all  styles  of  work  in  your 
gallery? 

10.  Is  not  the  price  asked  exorbitant? 

11.  Will  it  pay  in  a country  town  of  three  thousand 
inhabitants? 

12.  Will  you  send  me  a sample  print  ? 

To  which  1 now  make  reply  : — 

1.  It  is  to  me  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  results 
very  beautiful. 

2.  I was  given  to  understand  that  the  pay  was  required 
in  advance,  and  I took  the  hint  and  paid  accordingly. 

3.  At  the  present  price  of  material  it  costs  more  than 
silver  prints  ; and,  in  a small  way,  a man  cannot  make  as 
many  card  prints  with  the  process  as  by  silver  printing. 
For  strong  negatives  the  results  are  better  than  silver ; 
for  weak  negatives,  not  so  good. 

4.  No  man  can  be  master  of  any  process  in  our  art  by 
simply  seeing  it  done  once : but  having  seen  it  demon- 
strated by  competent  hands,  a man  may  go  on  and  master 
the  process  by  himself,  and  his  success  will  be  according 
to  his  ability  to  excel  in  other  branches  of  our  art. 

5.  After  two  weeks’  practice  I made  prints  that  were 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  in  Philadelphia  as  the 
very  best  they  had  seen  by  the  process. 

6.  I have  not  yet  worked  it  in  the  hottest  summer 
weather ; but  I keep  my  rooms  at  from  69  to  80°,  and  find 
no  trouble  on  the  score  of  heat. 

7.  Lambert  is  an  expert  at  dodges,  and,  for  enlarge- 
ments, his  plans  effect  a great  saving  of  time  ; but  for 
small  work,  the  finer  and  more  artistically  the  retouching 
is  done,  the  better. 

8.  No. 

9.  No  ; not  as  direct  or  double  transfers.  It  i3  at 
present  too  much  trouble  to  make  people  appreciate  the 
difference,  and  pay  the  advanced  price  over  silver  prints  ; 
but  for  porcelain  or  wiudow  transparencies,  and  (or 
framing — left  on  the  glass,  not  transferred,  but  backed  up 
with  the  porcelain  transfer  paper,  and  delivered  ready  for 
framing — people  will  appreciate  them  and  pay  a good 
round  price.  I get  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  each  for  such. 

10.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  in  vestment  I made  ; 
but  I believe  very  few  who  have  invested  have  made  the 
application  of  the  process  that  I have. 

11.  It  has  paid  me  many  times  over  already.  The 
population  of  this  town  is  about  three  thousand;  but  I 
got  some  customers  who  came  up  from  the  city,  twelve 
miles  away. 

12.  1 cannot  afford  to  send  samples  for  nothing,  but 
will  do  so  to  any  one  enclosing  fifty  cents,  with  the  request. 

In  the  above  I simply  give  my  experience  as  far  as  1 
have  gone  with  the  process. 

♦ 

THE  PHOTO-LITIIO.  OIL  PAINTING,  Oil 
CHROMOTYPE. 

BY  I.  M.  VAN  WAGNER.* 

Take  an  unmounted  print,  wet  it,  and  brush  over  a solu- 
tion of  isinglass  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonful 
to  half  a cup  of  water;  lay  it  on  the  glass  aud  rub  out  all 
air-bubbles  (the  same  as  you  would  to  make  an  old  ivory- 
type),  aud  let  it  dry.  Now  fill  the  glass  that  your  plate  is 
on  with  castor  oil,  letting  it  stand  until  it  is  perfectly 
transparent,  which  will  take  from  three  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  paper  the  photograph  is  on.  When  trans- 
parent, rub  off  all  the  oil  from  the  picture,  which  is  ready 
for  painting.  Now  colour  the  eyes  from  behind  the  photo., 
and  then  lay  it  on  a piece  of  white  paper  to  see  if  you 
have  the  right  shades  (use  a retouching  frame  to  colour 
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the  photograph  on) ; next  the  hair,  very  lightly,  then  the 
jewellery  ; also  all  whites  that  you  wish  to  make  resemble 
lace  or  white  work.  Now  put  ever  the  photograph,  on 
the  back,  a second  convex  glass,  and  fasten  the  edges  with 
sticking  paper  ; now  mix  the  flesh-colour  and  paint  all  over 
the  face.  Then  paint  over  the  hair,  to  make  it  the  shade 
desire J.  Next  comes  the  drapery  : paint,  it  over  the  same 
as  you  would  the  face,  and  you  can  get  as  beautiful,  soft, 
and  rich  colour  as  you  desire.  When  painted,  back  with 
white  cardboard. 

Some  people  use  starch  for  mounting  the  photograph, 
and  paraffin  for  making  the  picture  transparent,  which  is 
the  mineral  process  claimed  by  some  to  be  permanent. 
Ttie  prices  charged  for  colouring  these  pictures  in  the  city 
are  S3  00  for  C.  D V. ; $5  00  for  Imperials,  and  S10  00  for 
eight  by  tens. 


PROPOSED  MEDALS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Sin, — In  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  refer- 
ring to  the  proposed  medal  of  progress,  suggests  that 
such  awards  should  only  be  given  for  “ published  or 
patented  processes."  May  I be  permitted  to  suggest  a 
closer  limit,  and  urge  that  they  should  only  be  given  for 
processes  or  discoveries  freely  published,  and  in  no  case  to 
discoveries  or  things  which  have  been  patented  ? I do  not 
wish  to  condemn  the  patenting  of  a discovery,  but 
simply  to  point  out  that  where  a discoverer  pateuts  his 
novelty,  he  chooses  his  own  form  of  reward  ; he  hopes  to 
receive  a commercial  recompense,  and  is  in  his  perfect 
right  in  so  doing.  But  he  should  be  content  with  this, 
and  content  with  the  disqualification  it  involves  in  a 
contest  for  honours  as  well.  That  the  process  should  be 
made  public  ought  to  be  imperative  in  a contest  for 
honours.  In  the  case  of  M.  llousselon,  I believe  he  got 
a medal  for  simply  showing  results,  which  might,  for  all 
the  jur^  knew  to  the  contrary,  have  been  produced  by 
some  one  else.  If  he  had  described  the  process,  as  I think 
he  was  bound  to  do,  the  method  might  probably  have 
turned  out  to  be  that  which  Mr.  Woodbury  communicated 
to  him.  ARGUS. 

March  2nd. 


OUGHT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO  UNDERSTAND 
CHEMISTRY? 

My  Dear  Sir,  — Will  you  allow  me  a space  in  your 
paper  for  a few  words  as  regards  the  above  heading  : 
viz.,  Ought  Photographers  to  Understand  Chemistry  ? 

I have  read  iu  a book  on  photography — and  it  was  one  of 
the  best— that  a knowledge  of  chemistry  was  not  needful 
to  the  photographer.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  writer 
was  quite  wrong,  and  I think  a knowledge  of  chem- 
istry would  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  photo- 
grapher (however  slight  his  knowledge  might  be).  Now 
I have  no  doubt  that  twenty  photographers  out  of  twenty- 
five  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  chemicals 
they  work  with.  The  photographer  of  course  knows  that 
the  iron  developer  is  a reducing  ageut,  but  he  may  not 
know  why!  Ho  knows  it  brings  out  the  image — that’s 
enough  for  him.  Now  I think  if  he  knew  a little  more 
on  the  subject  of  chemistry  he  would  not  have  half  the 
troubles  that  beset  the  photographer.  Another  instance  : 
Bath  works  perfectly,  but  for  some  reason  it  give3  im- 
perfect plates.  The  photographer  who  does  not  understand 
chemistry  is  at  a loss  to  accouut  for  it.  But  if  he  under- 
stood chemistry  he  would  be  at  once  able  to  remedy  the 
horrid  bath.  And  so  it  would  be  in  all  his  photographic 
occupations— if  he  understood  chemistry  the  slightest  bit 
in  the  world,  he  would  have  ten  times  less  bother  than  he 
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had  when  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  (but  perhaps  he  may,  so  we  will  say  a deal  board). — 
You  rs  truly,  C.  It.  h*.  Vernon. 

Grafton , Underwood,  Kettering,  March  bth. 

[There  cannot  be  a moment’s  doubt,  we  think,  as  to  the 
advantage  of  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  a photo- 
grapher. He  should  at  least  know  something  of  the 
chemicals  with  which  he  works,  and  of  the  chemical  reac- 
tions involved  in  the  processes.  It  is  true  that  without 
this  he  may  carry  out  the  operations  in  a mechanical  sort 
of  fashion;  but  an  intelligent  man  will  rarely  be  content 
with  such  a position.  We  have  always  strongly  com- 
mended Captain  Abney’s  Instruction  in  Photography  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  a description  of  the  operations,  he  at 
the  same  time  describes  the  chemical  reactions  which  take 
place  in  each. — Ed.] 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Gentlemen  who  consent  to  act  as  judges  at 
photographic  exhibitions  would  not  need  to  be  thin- 
skinned,  as  no  matter  how  eminently  qualified  they  may 
be  for  the  work,  or  how  thoroughly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  great  majority,  both  of  exhibitors  and  the  general 
public,  their  duties  may  be  discharged,  they,  apparently, 
must  lay  their  account  to  be  hauled  over  the  coals  by  a 
discontented  minority,  each  unit  of  which,  confident  in  the 
superiority  of  its  own  judgment,  does  its  little  best  to 
show  up  the  failings  of  the  greater  men.  To  fair,  open 
criticism  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection,  so  long  as 
the  opinions  expressed  are  based  on  known  facts  ; but,  as 
a rule,  the  critics  to  whom  I allude  give  rein  to  their  pens 
inversely  in  proportion  to  their  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  so  convey  a false  impression  to  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances. 

We  have  an  example  of  this — in  a very  mild  form,  it  is 
true — iu  the  letter  of  “One  of  the  Visitors  to  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Exhibition.”  lie  seems  altogether  to  have 
misapprehended  the  nature  and  scope  of  Mr.  Macbeth's 
paper ; but  with  that  I do  not  care  at  present  to  bother 
your  readers,  and  mean  only  to  notice  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  letter. 

After  a well-merited  tribute  to  Mr.  York  and  the  valu- 
able and  beautiful  lantern  pictures  with  which  his  name 
has  long  been  identified,  he  says,  “ I think,  therefore,  the 
judges  would  have  done  themselves  honour  iu  bestowing 
it”  (whatever  that  may  mean)  “on  that  gentleman.”  I 
suppose  1 may  presume  that  the  “it”  refers  to  the  medal 
awarded  to  Mr.  Ganz,  of  Brussels,  and  that  “ One  of  the 
Visitors,  &c.,”  thinks  it  should  have  been  given  to  Mr. 
York. 

Iu  the  production  of  lantern  pictures  Mr.  York  is  facile 
princeps,  and  by  none  are  his  works  more  highly  admired 
than  by  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  at  whose  popular  evenings  they  have  often  played 
so  conspicuous  a part.  But  if  “ One  of  the  Visitors,  &c.,” 
was  also  an  observer,  he  will  be  aware  that  no  medal  was 
offered  for  lantern  pictures— the  wisdom  of  the  omission  is 
a different  matter — and  must  have  seen  the  beautiful  series 
of  large  transparencies,  about  twenty-four  by  twenty,  ex- 
hibited by  Mous.  Gauz,  generally  surrounded  by  numerous 
admirers,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  confounded 
things  that  differ. — 1 am,  &c.,  John  Nicol. 

RAPID  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — On  reading  the  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns, 
describing  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  carbon  Drinting 
process  as  practised  by  Mr.  Witcomb,  1 was  much 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  slowness  of  my  own  method. 
Sir  Thomas  states  that  between  five  minutes  past  eleven  and 
twelve  minutes  past  twelve — that  is  to  say,  in  sixty-seven 
minutes — he  saw  Mr.  Witcomb  print  three  portrait^  (one  of 
which  took  3£  tints  to  expose)  in  carbon.  In  the  time  was 


included  every  operation  up  to  the  finished  result,  during 
which  they  had  to  be  dried  slowly.  I tried  the  experiment 
of  putting  out  my  actinometer,  and  printing  three  tints,  aud 
noting  the  time  consumed — viz.,  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes  ; this  on  a moderately  dull  day. 

Another  matter  I should  be  glad  to  get  some  information 
on  is  the  best  method  of  applying  the  transfer  paper  to 
the  picture  developed  on  the  collodionized  glass.  My  great 
difficulty  is  in  getting  the  paper  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
high  relief  of  the  gelatine  film,  which,  when  dried,  shows  a 
number  of  glossy  specks,  particularly  round  the  edges  of 
ovals,  &c. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.,  H.  W. 

FRESH  ALBUMEN. 

Dear  Sir, — Respecting  Mr.  N.  K.  Cherrill’s  remarks  on 
the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of  the  23rd  of  February.  I 
beg  to  remark  that  1 have  had  at  times  over  one  hundred 
heads  of  poultry  to  try  the  difference  between  albumenized 
paper  prepared  from  new  laid  eggs  and  that  prepared  from 
“good  French  eggs,”  but  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
results  when  usiug  only  the  clear  albumen  from  foreign 
eggs,  and  this  is  what  I have  been  using  of  late  years, 
guided  by  an  experience  of  over  eighteen  years.  Never- 
theless, l shall  be  glad  to  know  the  results  of  Mr.  N.  K. 
Cherrill’s  experiments. — I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, Anthony  Rivot. 

Willesden  Green,  N,  IT.,  March  7th. 


Drouibrngs  of  Societies. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  past  year  have  been  characterized  by  a steady  progress  in 
the  work  which  should  be  the  real  object  of  its  existence — 
namely,  the  study  and  advancement  of  photographic  art  science 
by  individual  thought  and  collective  deliberation  ; at  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  state  of  transition  which  some 
branches  of  photography  are  now  experiencing  must  of  necessity 
prevent  much  of  that  investigation  into  its  strictly  scientific  aspect 
which  might  otherwise  be  undertaken,  and  limits  the  probabilities 
of  making  new  discoveries,  which  is  the  part  of  this  Society  to 
afford  its  members  opportunities  to  discuss. 

As  an  example  of  a branch  in  a state  of  transition,  we  may 
instance  the  grail ual  departure  from  silver  printing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  permanent  photographs,  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  all  who  desire  that  “ a thing  of  beauty  should  be  a 
joy  for  ever.”  Such  a change  as  this  necessitates  the  individual 
photographer  experimenting  for  himself  in  private,  and  hence  he 
is  not  in  a position  to  assist  so  much  in  th  • collective  public  work 
of  a society,  and  thus  it  follows  that  the  publication  of  new 
ideas,  or  any  practical  research,  becomes  vested  in  a comparatively 
few  workers.  Your  Council  cannot  but  express  how  much  they 
feel  the  Society  is  indebted  to  those  members  who  have,  during 
the  past  year,  laid  before  them  some  very  important  and  valuable 
discoveries  and  investigations  ; and  whilst  stating  this,  they 
would  still  desire  to  remind  any  member  who  may  have  remarked 
anything  that  is  new  or  different  in  his  idea  to  what  others  have 
done— however  small  or  apparently  unimportant — that  it  almost 
becomes  a duty  to  lay  the  same  before  his  fellow  members,  so 
that  fresh  minds  may  be  stirred  up  thereby  to  new  efforts  of 
research. 

To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  time,  your  Council  have 
considered  the  advisability  of  devoting  some  of  the  usual  monthly 
meetings  to  a simple  discussion  upon  various  known  subjects, 
upon  which  a paper,  being  more  formal,  might  be  found  to  be 
not  so  well  adapted  or  necessary.  The  value  of  such  evenings 
consists  in  many  persons  being  able  to  make  observations,  arBing 
from  their  previous  individual  knowledge,  which  is  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible,  to  be  done  when  a paper  is  read  upon  a new  sub- 
ject. The  experiment  has  already  been  tried  upon  one  evening,  and 
your  Council  has  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result  ; 
and  to  indulge  in  the  hope,  that  when  more  properly  understood, 
these  discussions  will  become  a most  valuable  phase  of  the 
Society’s  work. 
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Your  Council  must  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  increased 
attendance  which  has  taken  place  at  all  your  meetings  during  the 
past  year.  The  opportunity  afforded  for  the  inspection  of  the 
works  of  fine  art  in  water  colours  which  adorn  the  walls  of  their 
present  place  of  meeting  not  only  adds  brilliancy  to  the 
gatherings,  but,  whilst  affording  examples  of  study,  must  greatly 
increase  the  pleasure  of  those  present. 

Fourteen  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Society  since  last 
February,  at  eight  meetings  (including  this  evening)  as  follow  : — 
“ Further  Researches  respecting  the  Influence  of  Various 
Bromides  on  the  C dlodion  Emulsion,”  by  Leon  Warnerke ; 
“ Note  on  the  Production  of  Antimony  Photographs,”  by  John 
Spiller,  F.C.S. ; “On  the  Measurement  of  the  Actinic  Value  of 
Sunlight,”  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E  , F.R.S. ; “ On  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Sensitive  Dry  Pellicle  from  Collodion  and  from  Gelatine,” 
by  Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley ; “ Note  on  a Dry  Plate,  exposed 
and  developed  Fifteen  Years  after  its  Exposure,”  by  Wm.  Brook 
, (Retford) ; “ A Novel  System  of  producing  large  Panoramic 
Negatives  by  Means  of  Ordinary  Small  Cameras  and  Lenses,”  by 
Leon  Warnerke ; “ On  some  New  Facts  in  Support  of  Dr. 
Vogel’s  Colour  Theory,”  by  Captain  J.  Waterhouse,  F.R.  A. S. ; 
“ Note  on  the  New  Nitrate  of  Lead  and  Ferridcyanide  of 
Potassium  Intensifier,”  by  Captain  J.  Waterhouse,  F.R.A.S. ; 
“ Notes  on  a Tour  in  South  Italy,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Crofton 
Atkins;  “On  Stereoscopic  Botanical  Subjects,”  by  F.  H. 
Worsley  Benison;  “ On  Photographic  Operations  in  the  Recent 
Arctic  Expedition,”  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. ; “ A New 
and  Simple  Method  of  Working  in  the  Field,”  by  Peter 
Mawdsley ; “Note  on  the  Reticulation  of  the  Film  in  Carbon 
Printing,”  by  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S. ; “ Photography  from 
a Holiday-maker’s  Point  of  View,”  by  H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
F.C.S. ; and  a Discussion  at  one  meeting  upon  “ Carbon 
Printing.  ” 

It  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  your  Council  feel  called  upon 
to  record  toat  the  Annual  Exhibition  held  during  the  past  rear 
was  not  so  successful  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
success  attending  the  previous  display,  and,  although  it  remained 
open  for  a longer  period  than  any  of  the  former  exhibitions,  the 
attendance  was  not  in  any  way  commensurate. 

Your  Council  would  also  beg  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  it  is  only  by  united  strenuous  efforts,  in  annually 
providing  the  various  works  for  exhibition,  that  the  progress  of 
the  Art-Science  can  be  made  •known  to  the  general  public,  and 
hence  when  any  particular  falling  off  in  the  character  and  number 
of  the  works  exhibited  is  made  evident,  every  individual  member 
must,  to  some  extent,  feel  the  reaction  arising  from  the  reduced 
interest  shown  by  the  outside  world.  But  your  Council  will  take 
into  consideration  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  want  of 
success,  and  consider  the  best  means  of  securing,  amongst  other 
things,  an  exhibition  of  a more  international  character,  in  the 
coming  season,  and  of  enlisting  in  its  support  the  practical  aid  of 
a wide  circle  of  photographers. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  Exhibitions,  made  attain  this  year 
by  the  Assi-tant  Secretary,  is  appended,  as  a record  of  facts,  which 
becomes  desirable  and  interesting,  if  only  from  a statistical  point  of 
view “ There  were  78  exhibitors  ; of  these  37  weremembers,  and 
41  non-members.  Of  these  78  exhibitors,  31  were  from  London  and 
44  from  the  country.  Of  the  37  members,  1 7 were  from  London 
and  20  from  the  country.  Of  the  34  London  exhibitors,  17  were 
members  and  17  non-members.  Of  the  44  country  exhibitors,  20 
were  members  and  24  non-members.  352  frames  were  hung  ; of 
these  189  contained  407  separate  pictures  of  landscapes,  archi- 
tecture, animals,  and  flowers ; and  163  frames,  containing  534 
separate  pictures  of  art  studies  and  portraits. 

Amongst  the  352  frames  are  included  53  containing  enlarge- 
ments, comprising  35  portraits  and  18  landscapes  and  archi- 
tectural subjects.  In  all,  941  separate  photographs,  besides  52 
negatives  and  40  transparencies. 

In  conclusion,  your  Council  hope  that  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  the  members  of  your  Society  will  be  given  towards  the 
advancement  of  both  the  scientific  and  ait-side  of  photography, 
and  that  the  forthcoming  year  may  be  rich  in  valuable  communi- 
cations, so  that  the  prestige  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  worthily  sustained. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  ihe  evening  of  Thursday,  the  1st  instant,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statjiam,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  having  being  read 


and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  E.  D.  Lavendar,  C.  Bennett, 
and  W.  Adkins. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  then  brought  before  the  Society  briefly  some 
recent  experiments  he  hid  recently  made  in  connection  with 
“ Magneto-Photography  ” (see  page  111).  Some  conversation 
followed ; but  in  deference  to  a protest  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
remarked  that  until  they  had  the  subject  properly  before  them  it 
would  be  inopportune  to  open  a subject  which  must  lead  to  a 
protracted  discussion,  its  further  consideration  was  postponed  until 
Mr.  Brooks  was  in  a position  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Society  in  a completer  form,  when  an  evening  would  be  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  then  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Collodio- 
Bromide  Emulsion  ” (see  page  111).  Some  interesting  specimens 
were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  Mr.  Mawdsley  which  form  of  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  plates  be  considered  the  best  substitute  for  wet 
plates  in  studio  work. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  thought  the  moist  plates  best,  and  they  could 
be  kept  ready  for  use,  as  they  would  keep  well  for  three  weeks. 
Dry  plates  were  not  so  sensitive  as  the  moist.  A dry  plate  was 
as  quick  as  an  ordinary  wet  plate,  whilst  the  moist  plate  was 
three  times  quicker. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  tried  the  plan  of  converting  a negative  into  a 
transparency  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  using  a bath  bromide  plate, 
but  failed  to  get  density  sufficient. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  said  he  had  had  a similar  experience,  but  found 
out  the  cause  and  remedy.  After  using  the  nitric  acid,  the  film 
was  in  such  an  acid  state,  even  after  washing,  that  it  refused  to 
intensify.  He  found  it  necessury  to  dose  it  with  ammonia  and 
water,  so  as  to  remove  all  acidity,  and  then  the  alkaline  pyro  in- 
tensified it  readily.  Over-exposure  would  also  cause  thinness. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  thought  that  it  was  only  with  iodized  plates 
that  the  thinness  of  solarization  from  over-exposure  occurred. 

Herr  Warnerke  said  as  emulsion  plates  could  be  produced  as 
sensitive  as  wet  plates,  and  give  equal  delicacy  and  excellence  of 
result,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  for 
portraiture  in  the  studio. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Brooks  remarked  that  he  had  found  that  the  use  of  ale  or 
albumen  with  the  pyro  aided  in  securing  intensity. 

A desultory  conversational  discussion  was  continued,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Mawdsley  should  pre- 
pare a paper  on  the  best  mode  of  using  emulsion  plates  as  a 
substitute  for  wet  phrtes  in  the  studio.  This  at  a future  period 
he  promised  to  do. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  ult.,  M.  Davaxne 
in  the  chair. 

M.  J.  R.  Johnson  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

A letter  was  read  from  Count  Kumarowski,  resqnesting,  as 
member,  to  be  supplied  with  a diploma  or  certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  President  stated  the  Society  had  not  hitherto  granted 
diplomas  to  members,  but  as  many  of  the  latter  were  strangers  he 
proposed  to  forward  such  applications  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  that  body. 

A letter  from  M.  Leon  Vidal  announced  the  publication  of  his 
year-book,  the  Agenda  Photograph it]  tie,  for  1877. 

M.  H.  J.  Newton  read  a digest  of  Ihe  foreign  journals. 

M.  Braun,  of  Domach,  forwarded  to  the  Society  some  samples 
of  carbon  tissue  prepared  by  him,  for  the  inspection  of  members. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux,  in  the  name  of  M.  Noel,  exhibited 
a little  furnace,  or  lamp,  to  employ  with  petroleum  spirit,  for  use 
in  ateliers  unprovided  with  gas. 

M.  Ziegler  submitted  to  the  Society  a very  fine  and  numerous 
collection  of  views  of  the  East,  printed  in  silver. 

M.  Davanne  exhibited  two  specimens  of  photo- engraving,  the 
delicacy  of  which  demonstrated  the  progress  which  M.  Rousselon 
has  recently  made  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 

M.  Andra  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Awards  for 
1876-76.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  could  not  do  better  than  to  bear  testimony  to  tho  remarkable 
applications  of  photography  made  by  M.  Janssen,  by  awarding 
him  the  grand  silver  medal  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  having  unanimously  ratified  the  conclusion  of  the 
Council,  the  President  took  upon  himself  to  remit  the  medal  to 
M.  Janssenc 
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M.  Ferrier  read  the  report  of  the  Commission  charged  wit 
examning  the  uii-thod  of  lighting  proposed  by  M.  Scotellari. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  were  MM.  Franck  dc  Villecholles, 
Liebert,  et  Ferrier  (see  page  113). 

After  the  report  of  the  Society  had  been  read,  which  showed 
that  a net  profit  of  3,510  francs  had  resulted  from  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  of  1876,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  Council: — MM.  Ferrier,  Gobert,  Pector,  Peligot,  et 
Rozer.  M.  Peligot  was  then  nominated  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1877. 

M.  Braun  submitted  to  the  Society  some  very  fine  carbon 
prints  of  paintings  from  Dutch  galleries ; also  a collection  of 
pictures  in  greasy  ink. 

M.  Prazmowski  submitted  some  new  panoramic  lenses. 

M.  Davanne  bore  testimony  to  (the  excellence  of  the  instru- 
ments in  question,  each  of  which  was  composed  of  two  .symme- 
trical lenses.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  he  asked,  to  have  lenses 
in  which  the  two  glasses,  having  different  foci,  could  be  employed 
separately,  according  to  circumstances,  in  such  a way  that  the 
tourist  photographer,  while  carrying  a single  lens,  would  never- 
theless have  them  always  at  his  disposal? 

M.  Prazmowski  said  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a lens  to 
answer  the  purpose  suggested  by  M.  Davanne,  but  some  perfection 
in  the  results  would  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

M.  Davanne  read  the  translation  of  a memoir  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him  by  Captain  Abney  on  “ Alkaline  Development.” 

M.  Collet,  of  Cherbourg,  submitted  an  apparatus  termed 
laveuse  hydraulique,  or  washing  machine.  A description  of  this 
apparatus  has  already  been  given  by  our  Paris  Correspondent. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholles  described  a method  for  trans- 
ferring carbon  positives  into  pellicle  cliche's,  to  serve  for  enlarge- 
ments or  multiplication  of  negatives.  A three  per  cent,  normal 
collodion,  to  which  a little  castor  oil  has  been  added,  preserves 
their  smoothness  and  equality,  and  affords  a suitable  support. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

A meeting  was  held  on  January  2nd,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr  J.  B.  Gardner,  as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Experiments, 
exhibited  a number  of  prints  that  were  made  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1874.  These  prints  were  subjected  to  the  ordinary  light  of  a 
photographic  • room  in  order  to  test  the  method  of  removing  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  by  Mr.  Newton’s  lead  process.  He  had  put 
photographic  prints  between  the  leaves  of  a book,  and  others, 
toned  and  fixed  in  the  same  way,  were  placed  in  frames,  and  he 
found  those  in  frames  kept  better  than  those  in  the  book.  Other 
specimens  he  placed  in  the  dark,  to  see  if  there  would  be  any 
change  in  them,  but  could  detect  none.  He  would  suggest  that 
these  prints  he  next  exposed  to  a stronger  light,  such  as  that  of  the 
street  entrance  to  a photographic  gallery. 

The  President  enquired  if  there  was  any  record  kept  by  the 
Committee  as  to  the  time  required  to  remove  the  hypo,  as  this 
would  be  an  important  item  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Gardner  replied  that  he  kept  no  record  of  the  time  occu- 
pied in  preparing  the  specimens  that  were  in  his  charge. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  prints  in  his  possession  re- 
mained in  the  lead  solution  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  that 
they  had  not  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  merely  to  light  in 
the  operating  room,  and  part  of  that  time  in  a closet.  After 
printing,  the  pictures  were  soaked  in  the  acid  solution  ten  minutes. 
They  were  then  washed  in  three  changes  of  water,  and  placed  in  a 
toning  bath,  which  was  compounded  in  the  following  order : — 
Thirty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces 
of  water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
solution.  Then  was  added  the  biborate  of  soda,  lime  water,  tar- 
trate of  antimony  solution,  and,  finally,  water  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  above  to  eighty  ounces.  The  pictures,  after  being  toned 
and  fixed,  were  first  washed  in  three  changes  of  water  (which 
took  about  three  gallons  in  all),  and  then  placed  in  the  lead  solu- 
tion, where  they  remained  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  final 
washing  of  the  prints  was  completed  by  passing  them  through  four 
changes  of  water,  thus  consuming  much  less  time  and  less  water 
(viz.,  one  gallon  to  a sheet)  than  is  commonly  used  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment.  He  would  suggest  that  the  prints  be  next 
exposed  to  sunlight. 


The  President  said  that  it  seemed  that  the  prints  were  allowed 
to  remain  but  a few  minutes  in  the  water — the  time  could  not  be 
more  than  fifteen  minutes — and  about  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the 
lead,  which  would  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  they 
came  from  the  hypo.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  light  upon 
pictures  s>  washed,  he  would  say  that  he  had  some  that  were  five 
to  six  ica. s old,  that  were  exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months  to 
the  aciiou  < f light  most  of  the  day,  and  there  was  no  change  per- 
ceptible in  th hr  appearance  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  prints  that 
were  wa-h  d in  the  ordinary  way  exhibited  considerable  change. 
From  what  hi  had  seen,  he  inferred  that  no  change  would  be 
found  to  occtu  in  those  treated  in  the  way  the  Committee  had  indi- 
cated. He  would  advise  that  the  next  experiment  include  prints 
treated  by  the  o dinary  fixing  and  washing  method. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Chisholm,  the  report  of  the  Experimental 
Committee  was  accepted. 

Mr.  J.  Chisholm  read  a paper  on  “ Alkalimetry  ” (in  our 
next). 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  said  that  in  December,  1875,  he  prepared  an 
emulsion  which  he  had  been  using  occasionally  ever  since  ; and 
he  found  it  to  work  as  well  as  ever. 

The  President  said  : In  an  article  which  I wrote  in  September 
last,  I alluded  to  the  fact  that  I had  been  using  the  carbonate  of 
soda  as  a developer  for  emulsion  plates.  I,  however,  gave  no 
formula,  as  I was  not  quite  prepared  to  do  so.  Having  used  it 
since  continually  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  I will  give  my 
mode  of  working  with  it.  I make  a solution  of  two  ounces  of  the 
soda  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  adding  forty  grains  of  bromide 
of  ammonia.  This  solution  will  keep  indefinitely,  and,  in  this 
respect,  if  no  other,  is  superior  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Do 
not  attempt  to  substitute  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as  it  is  a very 
poor  developer  unless  first  heated  to  redness,  by  which  process  one 
atom  of  carbon  is  driven  off ; then  it  will  work  the  same  as  the 
other.  This  is,  however,  an  unnecessary  trouble,  as  the  commer- 
cial article  sold  under  the  name  of  sal  soda  is  pure  enough  for  the 
purpose.  When  you  wish  to  develop  a number  of  plates,  make  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (say  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  to  half  an  ounce  of  water),  then  pour  into  a wide-mouthed 
vial  sufficient  of  the  soda  solution  to  cover  the  plate  well ; and, 
after  washing  the  plate,  put  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  pyro 
solution  into  the  soda  solution,  and  flow  the  plate.  The  image 
will  come  out,  and  the  development  go  on  the  same  as  a bath 
plate  under  the  action  of  the  iron  developer.  I make  my  pyro 
solution  in  a low  wide-mouthed  vial,  and  use  a dropping  tube  to 
take  it  out.  This  tube  has  a rubber  bag  on  the  upper  end  ; and, 
by  pressing  out  the  air  and  then  removing  the  finger,  it  fills  with 
tbe  fluid,  which  is  discharged  into  the  vial  containing  soda,  by 
pressing  the  bag  at  the  upper  end.  This  I let  stand  in  the  vial 
continually,  and  is,  therefore,  always  ready.  Do  not  use  the  pyro 
solution  after  it  is  twelve  hours  old.  1 advise  an  aqueous  solution 
because  I have  never  succeeded  in  developing  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  pyro  to  my  satisfaction,  or  in  getting  results  which  would 
compare  with  those  developed  with  the  pyro  in  water.  The 
energy  of  this  developer  can  be  greatly  increased  by  using  in  con- 
junction with  it  a solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  made  and  used  as 
follows : — 

Water  i ounce 

Ammonia  cone \ „ 

Bromide  of  ammonia  20  grains 

When  ready  to  develop,  add  of  this  solution  from  three  to  twelve 
drops,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate : add  this  to  the  soda 
immediately  before  adding  the  pyro,  and  proceed  as  before.  With 
this  compound  developer  the  exposure  should  not  bo  more  than 
one-half  or  two-thirds  that  required  for  the  soda  alone.  It  is  much 
the  most  vigorous  alkalme  developer  I have  used.  If  your  emul- 
sion works  thin,  or  gives  a negative  lacking  intensity,  it  will  gain 
greatly  in  intensity  by  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  solution. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  exhibited  a number  of  plates  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which,  he  said,  there  was  no  alkali  used.  They  were 
transparencies.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  lines  that  could  be  made 
were  shown  here.  They  were  carbon  pictuies,  made  by  Lambert^ 
process.  It  was  the  simplest  process  he  had  ever  worked.  There  was 
no  silver  in  the  pictures.  The  finest  tones  desired  could  be  had  by 
this  method.  He  placed  the  pictures  in  boiling  water  for  four 
hours,  and  they  were  not  affected  in  the  least.  He  next  showed 
some  pictures  made  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Newton’s  collodio-chloride. 
They  could  be  printed  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  ordinary 
photography.  These  were  printed  by  a little  girl.  Before  the 
silver  paper  fairly  begins  to  print,  these  pictures  are  made. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — At  the  next 
meeting  ot  this  Society,  on  Tuesday.  March  13th,  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East,  thi  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  on  “ I he  Silver  Bath.”  The  subject  will  be  intro 
duced  by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  FC.S. 

Copyright  in  Photographs.— The  Stationer  says,  on  this 
subject: — “Our  attention  has  been  called  so  frequently  to  this 
subject  that  a paragraph  or  two  respecting  it  will,  at  least,  be 
sure  of  pleasing  many  of  our  readers.  Great  dissatisfaction 
prevails  among  photographers  by  reason  of  certain  firms 
advertising,  fora  very  small  sum  adozen.to  reproduce  and  furnish 
good  copies  of  all  cartos  forwarded  to  them.  The  photographer, 
from  his  point  of  view,  argues  that  he  has  to  ex'rt  himself  to 
his  utmost  to  pose  and  light  his  sitter,  in  many  instances  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  special  backgrounds'and  the  best  optical  appli- 
ances, and  that  after  all  this  he  is  paid,  generally,  a few  shillings  , 
for  his  ‘ specimen  portrait,’  the  portrait  is  sent  elsewhere  for 
copies  to  be  printed  from  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  ' 
useless  for  the  photographer  to  attempt  to  claim  any  copyright, 
but  he  may  and  can  do  this — charge  as  much  for  one  copy  as 
for  a dozen,  and  so  meet  the  case.  Good  manipulators  will 
always  command  a fair  price,  and  the  skilled  operator  has  the 
matter  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  The  Act  which  passed  in 
1863  declares  that  ‘ the  person  making  or  executing  the  same 
shall  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof,  unless  it  be  expressly 
reserved  to  him  by  agreement  in  writing,  signed  at  or  before 
the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition  by  the  vendee  or  assignee 
of  such  painting  or  drawing,  or  of  such  negative  of  a photo- 
graph, or  by  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall 
be  made  or  executed ; but  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the 
vendee  or  consignee  of  such  painting  or  drawing,  or  of  such 
negative  of  photograph,  or  to  the  person  for  or  in  whose  behalf 
the  same  shall  have  been  made  or  executed.’  This  really  reads 
that  no  copyright  can  be  held  by  the  photographer,  unless 
given  in  writing  by  the  person  photographed.” 

Caution  to  Provincial  Photographers. — We  find  in  a 
local  paper,  the  Lynn  News,  the  report  of  a case  heard  before 
the  County  Court  at  Lynn,  which  suggests  a caution  to  pro- 
vincial photographers  in  dealing  with  travellers.  William  Hoare, 
trading  as  Reeve  and  Hoare,  stationers,  of  London,  sued  Edwin 
Bullock,  of  Lynn,  photographer,  for  £1  3s.  for  goods  supplied. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiar,  and  are  these:— 
The  plaintiffs  had  in  their  employ  a traveller  named  Ramm, 
who  called  on  the  defendant  soliciting  orders.  The  defendant, 
believing  that  complainant  solicited  orders  for  himself  only, 
gave  lmn  an  order  for  goods  amounting  to  something  like  £5, 
on  the  condition  that  the  traveller  bought  something  of  him. 
The  traveller  bought  a hundred  views  of  Sandringham,  &c., 
and  the  defendant  paid  him  the  difference  in  the  account. 
The  plaintiffs,  however,  subsequently  sent  an  invoice  of  the 
ordered  goods,  and  requested  payment  of  the  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  paid  in  goods  to  the  traveller.  The  defendant 
refused  to  recognise  plaintiffs,  but  his  Honour,  while  severely 
censuring  the  conduct  of  Rarara,  ordered  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  ti  e lull  amount,  intimating  that  if  the  defendant 
did  not  own  the  plaintiffs  in  the  matter,  he  ought  to  have  sent 
the  goods  back  at  once  ; he  also  pointed  out  to  the  defendant 
that  he  had  his  remedy  against  Ramm. 

Cracking  in  Carbon  Tissue. — For  the  benefit  of  the  carbon 
workers,  I will  state  that  I me  one  ounce  of  glycerine  to  twenty 
of  sensitizing  solution ; and  the  tissue  dries  without  any 
danger  of  its  getting  hard  and  crackly,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  watched.  It  will  cut  up  and  roll  much  easier  (being 
more  pliable).  It  is  also  rendered  more  sensitive  thereby 
(about  one-quarter),  but  there  is  no  other  effect. — Anthony's 
Bulletin. 


(J/ffmsgon&fttts 

Collodion.— We  do  not  know  of  anyplace  where  you  can  buy  speci- 
men portraits,  except  such  as  are  published  because  of  the  celebrity 
or  interest  attached  to  the  person.  No  portraitist  would  or  should 
feel  at  liberty  to  sell  copies  of  tho  pot  traits  of  his  private  sitters. 
\ our  only  plan  is  to  bike  portraits  for  such  a purpose.  Remember 
also  it  would  not  be  an  honourable  course  to  exhibit,  as  your  own, 
portraits  produced  by  others. 


J.  Coam.  — We  do  not  know  of  any  lens  suitable  for  the  work  you 
require,  which  we  should  recommend  in  preference  to  that  you 
have.  A portrait  lens  would,  of  course,  be  more  rapid,  but  not 
so  suitable  to  the  work.  That  which  vou  indicate  as  No.  6 might 
possibly  answer  better  for  groups.  But  you  must  remember  that 
there  is  a limit  to  the  rapidity  of  lenses  under  such  circumstances, 
and  short  exposures  must  depend  on  tho  use  of  very  sensitive 
plates.  2.  Your  prints  appearing  too  brown  when  finished  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  insufficient  toning.  You  tone  them  a little 
deeper  than  you  wish  to  appear  when  fixed,  you  say  ; but  possibly 
still  not  sufficiently  deep.  But  there  is  another  frequent  causo 
for  the  prints  looking  brown,  dull,  and  poor,  of  which  inexperi- 
enced photographers  rarely  take  account.  Tho  fault  is  often  in 
tho  negatives,  which  have  not  sufficient  force  to  permit  deep 
printing.  Thin  negatives,  which  print  rapidly,  often  give  such 
prints.  To  secure  a rich  well-toned  print,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a brilliant  negative,  which  permits  a sufficiently  deep  deposit  of 
silver  in  the  blacks  of  the  print  before  tho  light  portions  arc  over- 
done. Sometimes  the  defect  arises  from  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
3.  You  cannot  have  a better  work  than  Mr.  Robinson’s 
“ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography”;  but  we  tear  it  is  out  of 
print  at  present.  J ohn  Burnett’s  works  on  Composition  and  Light 
and  Shade  are  excellent  also. 

Ignoramus. — You  are  evidently  labouring  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  increasing  the  strength  of  your  iron  developer 
will  give  you  greater  intensity  in  your  negatives.  The  contrary 
is  the  fact.  A strong  developer  will  give  more  harmonious 
negatives,  but  with  less  int  aspy,  than  a we>k  developer.  If  you 
reduce  your  developer  to  half  your  usual  strength,  you  will  obtain 
greater  contrasts.  But  the  probable  causo  of  your  difficulty  is 
the  use  of  an  over-acid  bath.  Boiling  the  bath  generally  leaves 
it  more  acid,  and  unless  you  neutralize  tho  acid,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  give  thin  images.  Neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  try. 

Valentin  Guillon. — The  prints  enclosed  are  very  good  examples 
of  the  kind  of  work.  We  see  no  reason  to  think  that  working 
photography  in  a carriage  should  be  especially  unhealthy,  if  you 
take  care  to  keep  it  as  well  ventillateJ  as  possible  ; and  the  exer- 
cise you  have  in  country  roads,  travelling  with  it,  will  go  far  to 
counteract  any  ill  effects  arising  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
operating  carriage. 

PHOTOrHiLE.— ” Putty  powder”  is  the  best  material  with  which 
to  polish  out  scratches  from  glass;  hut  it  is  a dangerous  task  to 
attempt  this  upon  a lens,  for  if  you  alter  tho  figure  in  removing 
the  scratch,  you  mty  easily  spoil  your  lens.  Putty  powder  is 
oxide  of  tin. 

M.  G.  Turner. — The  crystallization  you  describe  in  your  negative 
films  most  probably  arises  from  imperfect  washing  after  fixing. 
You  must  remember  that  for  its  thorough  removal  a very  thorough 
washing  is  required,  especially  in  cold  weather  You  may  uso 
hypo  which  has  fixed  a few  prints  for  fixing  negatives  ; but  it  is 
possible  that  in  doing  this  you  may  increase  the  intensity  of  your 
negatives  by  a deposit  of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  addition  to  the 
shellac  varnish  of  a little  boiled  oil  will  make  it  less  likely  to  crack 
and  scale ; or  the  addition  of  a little  collodion  is  often  useful. 

J.  C Stennino  — Thanks.  We  will  obtain  the  Build-.r. 

W.  B. — The  production  of  collodion  positives  has,  for  many  years, 
beon  comparatively  small,  and  hence  few  articles  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  You  will  find  one  in  our  last  Year-Book 
on  page  72.  Dr.  Diamond  will  shortly  restate  some  of  his  experi- 
ences on  using  the  proto-nitrate  developer.  Here  is  a formula  for 
its  preparation  : dissolve  in  6 ounces  of  water  319  grains  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron,  and  also  dissolve  in  6 ounces  of  water  in  another 
vessel  300  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and 
by  filtration  remove  the  sulphate  of  baryta  formed  by  the  double 
decompo-ition.  The  clear  green  lquid  is  solution  of  proto-nitrate 
of  iron,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  development. 

A Continental  Subscrihbr. — We  do  not  know  of  any  copies  of 
Turner,  or  the  other  modern  English  painters  you  name,  published 
in  carte  size.  We  fear  that  we  haveno  facilities,  even  if  we  could 
undertake  the  task,  to  enable  us  to  indicate  which  of  the  land- 
scape photographs  of  the  English  photographers  of  repute  best 
illustrate  the  art  principles  indicated  in  Mr.  Robinson's  work. 
Mr.  Lake  Price’s  articles  on  Comp  isition,  &o.,  appeared  in  our 
third  volume.  We  believe  that  lantern  slides  of  Fingal’s  Cave, 
Giant’s  C mseway,  &c.,  are  published ; but  do  not  remember  by 
whom.  Write  to  Mr.  F.  York,  of  87,  Lancaster  Road,  Netting 
Hill,  London,  for  his  catalogue  of  slides.  You  may  probably 
find  them  there.  Some  years  ago  there  were  published  in  Berlin 
a large  scries  of  card  and  other  small  sized  photographs,  contain- 
ing copies  of  the  great  masters.  The  publishers  were,  if  wo  re- 
member rightly,  Schauer  and  Co. 

Carbonist  — We  have  seen  the  Notes  and  Queries  you  mention. 
They  are  intended  for  private  circulation,  amongst  licensees  only. 

Carbon  Printing. — The  conclusion  of  Mr.  A.  Wellesley  Turner’s 
series  of  articles  on  this  subject  is  in  type,  but  stands  over  until  our 
next  through  press  of  matter. 

. Sovoral  Correspo  ndents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  INT  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Forgeries  of  Blue  and  Red  Bank-notes— A Photo- 
graphic Plot. 

Forgeries  of  Blue  and  lied  Bank-notes. — Among  the  diffi- 
cult problems  which  photographers  have  of  late  succeeded 
in  solving  may  be  cited  two,  which  have  for  years  past 
been  deemed  out  of  their  power  to  accomplish.  We  allude 
to  the  counterfeiting  of  the  blue  bank-notes  of  France  and 
the  red  ones  of  Scotland.  A gentleman  connected  with  a 
large  Glasgow  firm  recently  informed  us  that  lie  had  seen, 
pinned  to  a genuine  Scotch  note,  an  imitation  which  would 
have  been  passed  unquestioned  by  all  but  professional 
tellers.  Again,  the  news  reaches  us  from  Germany  that 
the  cobalt  blue  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  likewise 
imitated  with  considerable  success — or,  at  any  rate,  repro 
duced  in  such  a way  that  most  people  would  bo  mistaken. 
Blue,  and  cobalt  blue  especially,  as  we  all  know,  gives  a 
very  faint  mark  upon  a negative,  while  red,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  if  tinted  with  a little  orange,  produces  the 
same  effect  almost  as  brown  or  black.  Yet,  by  some  means 
or  another,  methods  have  been  devised  for  reproducing,  by 
means  of  the  camera,  sufficient  indication  of  these  colours 
to  prepare  a printing  block  from  which  notes  cau  be 
struck  sufficiently  like  the  original  to  pass  muster.  This, 
then,  is  the  result  of  all  the  exertions  which  paper  makers 
and  printers  have  made  to  produce  documents  which  can- 
not be  photographed.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France 
a very  expert  and  accomplished  photographer  (M.  Gobeit) 
has  been  for  a long  time  attached  to  that  establishment, 
and  has  afforded  valuable  services  in  connection  with  the 
detection  of  forgeries;  while  in  this  country  there  is  scarcely 
a bank  of  importance  which  has  not  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  matter  of  securing  their  papers  from  being 
tampered  with  by  the  camera.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
commercial  world  was  particularly  alive  to  the  matter,  and 
the  colours  employed  to-day  upon  the  various  cheques 
were  only  adopted  after  very  serious  deliberation.  Any 
colour,  it  was  considered,  would  baffle  the  photographer, 
and  the  employment  either  of  very  actinic  pigments  or  the 
reverse  was  but  an  additional  safeguard.  Now  it  would 
appear  as  if  colour  is  rather  an  aid  than  a difficulty  in  the 
way  of  counterfeiting  cheques  and  notes,  for  the  pigment 
covers  a multitude  of  minor  errors  which  may  exist,  and 
by  its  presence  at  once  suggests  to  the  eye  the  genuineness 
of  the  document.  It  stamps  the  paper  with  a certain 
individuality,  and  if  this  is  adequately  represented  in  the 
forgery,  few  persons  will  look  into  details.  In  the  case  of 
the  Bank  of  England  notes  and  the  Prussian  notes,  which 
are  simply  black  and  white,  forgeries  are  by  no  means 
rife,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  microscopic 
type,  informing  the  world  that  those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  forgery  will  be  subject  to  penal  servitude,  has  ceased 
to  be  the  protection  it  was  formerly,  for  microscopic  type 
is  of  all  things  easy  to  produce  by  the  aid  of  the  camera. 
How  the  red  and  the  blue  can  be  successfully  photographed 
is  a subject  we  need  scarcely  enter  into  here,  but  that  a 
clever  operator  could  accomplish  it  there  is  little  doubt. 
An  Austrian  gentleman  (M.  Max  Jaffe),  who  has  investi- 
gated the  subject  very  fully,  and  has  published  an  inte- 
resting report  upon  his  conclusions,  which  we  shall 
print  at  length  in  our  next,  points  out  several  methods 
which  a forger  might  adopt,  although  he  does  not 
deny  that  he  would  have  in  any  case  a difficult  and  tedious 
task  before  him.  Thus  a negative  taken  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  a cobalt  blue  note  might  show  but  little  diffe- 
rence between  the  rendering  of  the  white  ground  and  the 
colour,  but  this  difference  may  be  exaggerated  afterwards 
to  any  extent,  M.  Jaffe  points  out,  by  reproducing  it  by 
the  aid  of  the  dusting-on  process,  or  by  simply  producing 
successive  transparencies  in  the  camera  which  are  under- 
exposed and  well  intensified.  Ilis  suggestion  is  to  employ 


layers  of  colour  printed  one  over  another  upon  cheques 
which  he  believes  will  be  more  effectual  than  anything 
else  in  preventing  any  competition  between  the  banks  and 
the  outside  public  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Since  the 
detection  of  the  Scotch  forgers  in  Glasgow  some  ten  years 
ago,  who  employed  photography  very  skilfully  in  their 
trade,  there  has  been  no  particular  case  under  the  notice 
of  our  criminal  courts.  In  that  case,  it  may  be  remembered, 
the  principal  agent  concerned  ^a  nan  named  Grcatorex) 
was  cleverly  trapped  in  America,  whither  he  had  retired 
from  active  life.  That  he  was  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  western  republic  was  a fact  pretty  generally  known, 
but  to  pick  him  out  of  the  crowds  of  emigrants  arriving 
from  all  parts  was  a task  that  gave  little  hope  of  success. 
A simple  scheme,  however,  soon  brought  the  fish  to  the 
net.  An  advertisement  was  put  Jnto  the  papers  for  a 
photographer  and  lithographer  possessing  certain  qualifica- 
tions which  the  forger  was  well  known  to  have ; and  within 
the  space  of  a few  days  the  man  who  was  “ wanted  ’’  turned 
up  in  his  own  person  to  take  the  appointment  that  was 
waiting  for  him.  The  appointment,  as  he  afterwards 
found  out,  was  in  England,  and  be  held  it,  we  believe, 
many  years.  However,  photography  is  by  no  means  the 
natural  enemy  to  bankers  that  some  people  would  make  it 
out,  for  it  has  caused  many  an  absconding  clerk  and 
defaulting  cashier  to  be  brought  to  justice.  The  reference 
we  made,  too,  to  the  Bank  of  France  shows  that  photo- 
graphy is  regarded,  by  that  establishment,  at  any  rate, 
with  confidence.  Instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  the 
detection  of  forgeries  by  means  of  the  camera,  for  the 
sensitive  plate  sees  matters  in  a different  light  to  our-‘ 
selves.  An  erasure,  unapparent  to  the  casual  observer,  is 
soon  detected  by  the  cliche,  which  prints  a spot  or  stain 
where  the  surface  of  the  paper  has  been  abraded,  aud 
where  it  has  ceased  to  reflect  the  light  in  the  same  uniform 
manner  as  the  surrounding  portions.  Again,  an  ink  mark 
which  has  been  written  over,  or  figures  apparently  oblite- 
rated, are  often  seen  distinctly  upon  a photograph,  and 
at  the  Bank  of  France  it  is,  indeed,  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  camera  is  one  of  the  best  and  cleverest  detectors  of 
forgeries. 

A Photographic  Plot. — We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
photography  figure  as  the  turning  point  of  a novel,  although 
the  art  has  occasionally  been  dragged  into  play  and  farce. 
But  in  the  Uloniteur  de  la  Photogruphie  there  is  an  extract 
from  an  amusing  story  in  which  photography  plays  a most 
important  part,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  unfortunate 
denouement.  A young  gentleman,  who  is  an  amateur 
photographer,  receives  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  whose  acquaintance  he  is  particularly  desirous 
of  cultivating,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a charming 
Mademoiselle  Clemence.  The  young  fellow’s  doings  as  a 
photographer  have  reached  the  ears  of  father  and  daughter, 
and  they  both  pray  him  to  bring  his  apparatus  and  camera 
when  he  favours  them  with  a visit  at  their  chateau.  M. 
Adrien,  the  young  photographer,  arrives,  and  is  not  long 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  young  lady.  Time  goes 
on,  when  at  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  question  of  tak- 
ing a picture  comes  into  the  mind  of  the  old  gentleman. 
Adrien  must  bring  out  his  camera  at  once,  and  begin 
forthwith.  He  is  to  take  a group— one  that  is  to  be  a re- 
miniscence of  their  country  life.  A magnificent  prize  ox  is 
to  be  included  in  the  picture,  to  be  posed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  proprietor,  and  Mademoiselle  Clemence  runs  off  to  get 
a favourite  rabbit.  Adrien  rather  objects  to  the  rabbit, 
but  he  is  told,  as  his  brethren  have  many  a time  before 
him,  that  it  is  the  quietest  and  most  obedient  of  animals, 
and  the  charming  girl  will  hold  it  in  her  arms  to  prevpht 
its  moving.  The  young  amateur  poses  the  group  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a good  deal  of  bustle 
and  much  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  other  guests, 
Adrien  takes  his  photograph.  The  result  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  ox  and  the  rabbit  all  over  the  plate,  the  first 
■ obscuring  the  father,  and  the  other  the  daughter.  A good 
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deal  of  laughter  over  the  picture  ensues,  only  Clemence  and 
her  papa  do  not  join  in  the  merriment.  They  do  not  care 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  practical  joking,  anil  look  glum 
enough  upon  M.  Adrien  and  his  apparatus.  The  latter  is 
glad  enough  to  withdraw  quietly,  but  in  his  nervousness 
manages  to  upset  both  iron  developer  and  silver  bath — the 
first  upon  an  inlaid  floor,  and  the  other  upon  the  train  of 
a gorgeous  widow.  The  curtaiu  falls  upon  the  young  man’s 
ignominious  flight,  and  the  destruction  of  his  cherished 
hopes. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alcohol  in  Carbon  Pbintino;  its  Employment  in  the 
Sensitizing  Bath  — Extension  of  Photo-Mechanical 
Printing  in  Paris —Wootburytype  at  tub  “ Monitecr 
Universel”  Office — The  “Agenda  Piiotographiqub  ” 
— Davanne’s  “ Annuaire  ” — Improved  Solpiiatb  of 
Copper  Developer. 

No  doubt  your  readers  remember  that  some  months  back 
M.  Leon  Vidal  published  a note  in  reference  to  carbon 
printing,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  a sheet  of  tissue 
might  be  exposed  under  a negative  for  a much  less  period 
if,  after  printing,  it  is  put  into  alcohol  and  allowed  to  dry  ! 
before  development.  M.  Boivin  has  taken  this  communi- 
cation as  the  starting  point  of  a series  of  experiments,  and 
has  recognised  many  advantages  in  the  employment  of 
alcohol  in  connection  with  manipulations  in  the  carbon  pro- 
cess. He  has  been  led  to  compose  a new  sensitizing  bath, 
which  he  thinks  will  render  very  great  services,  for  it  per- 
mits him  to  obtain,  he  says,  results  much  superior  to  those 
secured  by  the  sensitizing  solutions  now  in  use.  He  pre- 
pares it  in  the  manner  following  : — 

Spring  water  ...  ...  70  cub.  cents. 

Ordinary  alcohol  30  „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  3 grammes 

Ammonia  1 to  3 drops 

The  bath  is  tested  for  slight  acidity  by  means  of  litmus  I 
paper.  As  rainwater  contains  organic  matter  of  a kind 
to  reduce  the  salts  of  chromium,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  I 
solubility  of  the  mixture,  it  is  preferable  to  employ 
spring  water  in  making  up  the  bath.  The  salts  which 
spring  water  contains  do  not  alter  in  any  way  the  solu- 
bility of  the  bichromated  gelatine;  or,  at  the  most,  they 
have  a tendency  to  lower  the  strength  of  the  bath.  | 
An  immersion  of  from  one  to  two  minutes  of  the  tissue  is  | 
quite  sufficient  for  sensitizing  it.  It  moistens,  and  all 
greasiness  disappears  without  undergoing  any  contraction, 
as  in  the  case  of  baths  without  alcohol,  especially  if  the  I 
immersion  is  too  prolonged.  The  sole  inconvenience  of 
the  bath  is  that  it  is  a little  more  costly,  although  an  ounce 
or  two  of  alcohol  does  not,  after  all,  represent  a very  great 
outlay,  even  at  the  price  charged  for  it  in  France.  When 
the  tissue  comes  out  of  the  bath,  it  is  placed,  film  down- 
wards, upon  a well-cleaned  glass  plate,  and  the  squeegee 
is  passed  over  it  to  remove  the  excess  of  liquid.  The 
sheet  is  then  detached  from  the  glass,  and  is  suspended  to 
dry.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  to  employ  in  this 
operation  a special  squeegee,  for  if  touched  with  any  alum 
the  film  becomes  insoluble.  Emanations  from  a labo- 
ratory, such  as  gas,  benzole,  &c.,  are  also  injurious. 
Bichromate  of  ammonia  imparts  much  less  sensitiveness 
than  bichromate  of  potash,  but  the  liquid  retains  its  virtue 
longer.  With  alcohol,  the  activity  of  the  first  of  these 
salts  becomes  much  greater  than  that  of  bichromate  of 
potash  mixed  with  water.  In  conclusion,  M.  Boivin  thus 
resumes  the  advantages  gained  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  i 
to  the  sensitizing  bath  : the  drying  of  the  tissue  is  much 
more  rapid ; it  is  effected  in  a few  hours,  instead  of  requiring 
a whole  day  ; in  the  printing,  about  one-  third  of  the  time 
is  gained,  and  the  image  is  more  vigorous.  The  solu- 
bility of  the  tissue  remains  the  same  for  a much  longer  time,  \ 
especially  if  the  tissue,  in  a well-dried  condition,  is  put  j 


between  two  glasses  somewhere  sheltered  from  light  and 
moisture.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  put  the  sensitized 
tissue  into  boxes,  hermetically  sealed,  which  contain  chloride 
of  calcium.  Finally,  the  action  of  alcohol  prevents  the  tissue 
from  contracting,  as  in  the  case  with  an  ordinary  bath.  The 
constriction  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  itself, 
and  produces  a slight  degree  of  coagulation,  which  does 
not,  however,  affect  the  solubility  of  the  gelatine  in  warm 
water  when  proceeding  to  development. 

An  important  addition  is  being  made  .to  the  photo- 
chromic  workshops  and  greasy-ink  printing  works  at  the 
office  of  the  Moniteur  Universel.  It  is  the  fitting  up  of  a 
workroom  for  photoglyptique  or  Woodbury  printing. 
There  are  twelve  presses  of  large  dimensions,  which  fur- 
nish double  pictures  in  the  same  fashion  as  is  done  at  the 
establishment  of  MM.  Goupil  at  Asnieres.  As  a matter 
of  course,  the  hydraulic  press  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cliche?— or,  rather,  printing  blocks — is  of  con- 
siderable power.  Already  M.  Leon  Vidal  has  made  several 
experiments,  of  a novel  and  ingenious  character,  towards 
applying  the  new  process.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  he 
will  shortly  show  the  results  of  his  work,  so  useful  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  which  will  be  as  interesting 
as  they  are  unexpected.  Something  is  said,  too,  of  the 
development  in  France,  very  shortly,  of  the  process  of 
printing  by  platinum  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis,  and  which 
has  been  acquired  by  MM.  Wittman  et  Poulenc.  Many 
photographers  who  have  witnessed  the  manipulations  con- 
nected with  the  new  process  say  great  things  of  it. 

The  Agenda  Photograpliiqne  for  1877— M.  Leon  Vidal’s 
Annual — appeared  this  week.  It  contains  several  very 
successful  prints  in  greasy  ink  and  pliotochromie. 

M.  Davanne,  on  his  part,  has  just  published,  not  a con- 
tinuation of  his  Annuaire , which  he  has  abandoned  since  the 
war,  but  a veritable  practical  Manual  of  Photography,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  all  the  new  methods  which  represent 
recent  progress  in  our  art.  This  volume,  which  is  in  a 
very  condensed  form,  and  gives  details  in  a terse  and  pre- 
cise manner,  represents  the  present  condition  of  photo- 
graphy from  a practical  point  of  view,  and  embraces  all 
the  improvements  produced  within  the  last  few  years. 

I have  just  received  from  one  of  our  principal  experi- 
menters a very  exhaustive  note  upon  the  employment  of  a 
developer  which  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  which  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten.  The  formula  for  its  preparation 
is  as  under:  — 


Water ... 

Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Acetic  acid  ... 
Alcohol 
Ammonia 


125  cub.  centimetres 
6 grammes 
2-50  „ 

8 cub.  centimetres 

^ 11 
A few  drops. 


When  this  solution,  after  standing,  is  filtered,  it  may  be 
preserved  for  several  days,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  to 
employ  it  before  it  is  very  old.  To  develop  the  image, 
there  is  poured  into  a glass  the  necessary  quantity  of  liquid, 
and  a few  drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  distilled  water  is  then  added,  to  which  a little  nitric 
acid  has  been  put.  I have  in  my  hands  several  portraits 
taken  with  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  in  an  apartment 
lighted  by  a single  window,  and  which  owe  to  this  method 
of  development  excellent  modelling  and  great  vigour. 
Probably  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  may  be 
interested  enough  to  undertake  some  experiments  with 
this  particular  developer.  Ernest  Lacan. 


OCT-DOOR  MEETINGS. 

BT  JAMES  CRIGIITON.* 

Mh.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen.— It  is  with  some  dif- 
fidence that  I appear  before  you  with  a “ paper,’’  seeing 
that  I am,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a youug  member 

• Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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of  this  Society,  and  also  that  my  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy is  of  such  a very  limited  nature,  having  attained 
to  little  more  than  iu  being  able  to  prepare  a decent 
plate,  and  develop  out  of  it  a fairish  negative  ; and,  believe 
me,  I am  not  a bit  conceited  in  having  got  so  far,  for  the 
longer  I prosecute  the,  to  me,  pleasurable  pastime,  the 
more  I find  1 have  to  learn  ; and  the  oftener  I mix  with 
the  workiug  members  of  our  Society,  the  further  I get 
advanced  in  the  art.  This  is  the  principal  reason  I have 
for  doiug  my  little  to  advocate  out-door  meetings,  for  at 
them  many  useful  hints  are  got,  and  much  experience 
gained.  And  another  reason  1 have  for  bringing  these 
meetings  before  your  notice  is  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
who  have  joined  the  Society  within  a few  months  do  not 
know  of  the  ex'isteuce  of  such  an  auxiliary  ; and  there  are 
also  those  who  have  been  connecte  d with  it  for  years  who 
seem  either  not  to  know,  or  have  forgotten,  that  these 
meetings  have  been  an  institution  for  long.  It  is  by  way 
of  information  to  the  former,  of  remembrance  to  the 
latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  more  largely 
taken  advantage  of,  that  I endeavour  to  bring  their  claims 
before  you. 

Our  out-door  meetings  were,  I understand,  instituted 
some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  for,  iu  some 
measure,  the  recess  of  our  ordinary  meetings  during  the 
summer  months,  it  being  often  fouud  that  an  accumula- 
tion of  business  waiting  for  the  resumption  of  the  usual 
meetings  was  the  result;  but  by  the  institution  of  outdoor 
meetings  any  pressing  business  could  be  disposed  of. 
Now  this,  I believe,  was  one  of  the  objects  to  be  gained  ; 
but  never,  in  all  my  experience,  has  it  been  the  principal 
one.  I have  never  sat  in  council  at  any  that  I have 
attended.  T have  seen  lots  of  cameras  employed,  aud  heard 
a deal  of  conversation  about  the  Society,  and  the  weal 
thereof,  but  little  more  iu  the  way  of  busiuess.  These 
meetings  are  composed  of  members  who,  for  the  occasion, 
are  willing  to  leave  the  conducting  of  their  business  to 
other  heads  and  hands,  and  enjoy  a day  in  the  country. 

A day  having  been  fixed  on,  and  the  spot  to  be  visited 
selected,  a general  preparation  takes  place.  Those  who 
have  not  a stock  of  plates  on  hand,  get  this  state  of 
matters  rectified.  Others  get  their  traps  collected  together 
— everything  carefully  gone  over  to  see  that  all  the  appa- 
ratus is  in  its  place,  and  all  working  smoothly,  for  it’s  a bad 
job  if  you  omit  to  put  your  lens  in  your  pocket,  or  forget 
your  tripod  head,  or  find  that  that  fractious  shutter  is 
goiug  to  bother  you  again,  and  you  are  far  removed  from 
where  a sprinkling  of  black-lead  or  other  suitable  substance 
can  be  got  to  sweeten  its  ups  and  downs.  This  brings  to 
my  recollection  what  frequently  happened  to  a friend  of 
mine,  who  eschewed  collar  stuls,  on  a Suuday  morning 
(when  a long  lie  was  excusable)  ; it  was  no  unfrequent 
thing  to  hear  him  exclaim,  when  his  collar  button  and 
collar  button-holes  dil  not  work  sweetly,  “ It  all  depends 
on  a button  whether  or  not  I am  to  get  to  church  this 
morninjj.”  Just  so  it  is  with  photography  iu  the  field  : on 
that  fractious  shutter,  or  the  forgetting  of  that  very  parti- 
cular screw,  will  depend  whether  or  not  I am  to  get  some 
of  those  charming  views,  or,  at  all  events,  get  them  in  com- 
fort. I speak  from  experience  as  to  the  preparation  I used 
to  have  in  my  early  days,  but  I am  happy  to  say  that 
as  to  forgetting  any  requisite,  I speak  only  from  surmise. 
The  plan  which  1 have  adopted  for  some  time,  and  the 
motto  which  suits  it,  is  “ Ready,  aye  ready.”  I have  every- 
thing at  all  times  ready,  that  is  to  say,  my  slides  are  always 
full,  camera,  &c.,  packed  up.  everything  just  to  lift  and  go, 
and  this  plan  I would  recommend  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  everything  to  the  last,  for  it  is  strange  if,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  something  is  not  forgotten. 

Well,  then,  after  a pleasant  drive,  run,  or  sail,  we 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  our  operations,  or,  at  least,  the 
locality  in  which  our  work  is  to  lie.  Here  we  may  have 
the  rushing  torrent,  or  peaceful,  flowing  stream  or  river, 
the  hill  and  dale,  the  stately  trees,  or  venerable  ruins, 


which,  while  furnishing  us  with  subjects  for  camera,  give 
us  also  subjects  for  contemplation,  and  lead  our  minds 
“ far  back  to  other  years.” 

If  the  immediate  locality  abounds  in  subjects,  a tour  of 
inspection  takes  place,  and  the  time  fixed  when  this  and 
the  other  view  will  be  suitably  illuminated ; if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  so  situated  as  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  rendered  impracticable,  then  things  are  just  to  be 
taken  as  we  find  them,  and  the  best  selection  possible 
made.  Cameras  are  then  unpacked,  set  up,  and  focussed, 
light  and  watch  (about  the  best  of  all  actinometors)  con- 
sulted, and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  from  three 
to  five  minutes  we  expect  to  have  a tine  picture. 

Now  during  our  journey  hither  the  conversation  has 
been  almost  entirely  on  photography ; it  has  brought  us 
out,  and  it  is  the  topic  and  object  of  the  day.  Are  we 
bowling  along  some  beautiful  highway  ? We  see  a picture 
in  that  quaint  gateway,  from  which  there  recedes  an 
avenue  of  noble  trees;  in  that  lovely,  rose  clad  cottage, 
with  its  latticed  windows  and  rustic  porch.  Is  our  home, 
for  the  time,  on  the  deep  ? Then  the  rolling  billows,  as  they 
break  on  some  rock-bound  coast,  arrest  our  eye.  Or  are 
we  careering  through  a beautiful  tract  of  country,  getting 
only  a momentary  glance  of  the  beauties  we  pass?  Yet, 
almost  instinctively,  we  see  down  in  that  glen  with  its 
streamlet  and  wooded  banks,  in  that  silvery  lake  with  the 
bold  and  rugged  mountain  side  mirrored  on  its  bosom, 
something  worthy  of  our  admiration.  So  identified  does 
everything  appear  to  be  with  our  pursuits,  that  we  find 
pictures  in  trees,  beauties  in  running  brooks,  subjects  in 
stones,  and  photography  in  everything.  And  then  the 
experiences  of  one  another  are  freely  given,  and  this  and 
the  other  method  of  working  is  recommended,  new  pro- 
cesses are  sifted,  anything  striking  in  apparatus  is  over- 
hauled, and  a chorus  of  voices  extol  its  merits:  “ It’s  a 
capital  idea !”  says  one.  “ The  description  given  leads  me 
to  think  that  it  will  be  a felt  want  supplied,”  says  another. 
But  one  canny  Scot  thinks  that  “ it  looks  all  very  well  in 
print,  but  the  proof  of  the  puddin’  is  the  preein'  o’t.” 
Photographic  literature  generally  is  considered,  and 
this  and  the  other  doctrine  therein  taught.  Thus  the 
conversation  proceeds,  and  thereby  much  valuable  in- 
formation is  got.  And  during  our  picture  seeking,  how 
our  minds  and  tastes  get  elevated  (bear  iu  mind  I am 
speaking  as  a young  aspirant  in  the  art)  ! With  lynx  eyes 
we  watch  the  every  motion  of  the  veterans  who,  as  a rule, 
figure  among  us ; we  see  how  carefully  they  study  the  com- 
position of  a picture,  and  how  fastidious  iu  their  choice 
of  subjects ; whatever  advice  they  give  is  the  correct 
thing  ; in  short,  they  are  our  model,  we  pin  our  faith  in 
photography  on  them  ; so,  ye  veterans,  beware!  ye  arc  the 
hope  of  the  rising  generation. 

I come  now  to  a few  suggestions  I have  to  offer  in  re- 
gard to  our  out-door  meetings.  I would  suggest  that  these 
should  be  more  frequent  than  hitherto.  We  should  aim  at 
having,  at  least,  six  during  the  season — one  every  month, 
beginning  in  April ; that  a day  be  fixed  on  which  the  same 
should  be  held;  that  the  work  done  during  the  season 
be  submitted  to  a suitable  party  outside  the  Society,  who 
would  adjudicate  thereon  ; that  a prize  of  some  sort  be 
given  to  those  which,  in  his  opinion,  possess  the  most  merit, 
but  that  no  one  be  permitted  to  compete  who  has  not  at- 
tended at  least  three  of  the  meetings,  and  who  has  not  six 
pictures  to  show  ; aud  that  all  those  who  purpose  attending 
should  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  who  would  intimate 
to  such  the  time  and  place  as  they  occur.  I think  it  highly 
desirable  that  we  should  begin  early.  It  becomes  a very 
slow  process  when  these  meetings  are  delayed  so  long,  and 
held  when  the  light  gets  so  poor,  and  the  weather  so  un- 
settled— when  it  requires  nearly,  and  in  some  cases  a whole, 
hour’s  exposure  to  be  of  any  use.  It  is  also,  I think,  very 
desirable  that  some  such  award  as  I have  indicated  should 
be  given,  for  thereby  an  impetus  would  be  given  in  the 
way  of  a little  friendly  rivalry,  which  would  induce  a 
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better  attendance,  and  help  to  ensure  some  good  work 
being  done.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  a definite  time  be 
fixed,  which  would  enable  us  the  better  to  make  our  arrange- 
ments to  attend. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  briug  before  you  something 
anent  our  out-door  meetings,  and  my  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  show  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  them 
in  thus  associating  with  the  members  of  this  Society  who 
attend.  As  to  advantages,  we  have  had  line  upon  line  in 
the  charming  work — charming  alike  for  picturesque  effect 
and  manipulative  skill,  which  it  was  a high  privilege  to 
view  in  our  late  exhibition — work  which  the  eye  never 
tired  of  beholding,  but  which  unfolded  fresh  beauties  by 
continued  inspection — notably  so  in  that  frame  of  “ Pic- 
turesque England  and  Ireland  ” — and  which  should  give 
such  an  impetus  to  us  all,  that  some  good  work  will  be  the 
resuit  iu  thus  and  succeeding  years. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  WELLESLEY  TURNER.* 

In  order  to  simplify  my  description  of  the  development  of 
the  latent  image,  which  we  must  now  suppose  is  impressed 
on  the  tissue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  as  practi- 
cally comprehensible  as  possible  to  my  readers,  I must 
say  a few  passing  words  on  the  developing  sink  in  which 
this  operation  is  performed.  I wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I do  not  give  it  so  much  as  a model  for  others  to 
copy,  but  rather  to  facilitate  my  description  of  that  branch 
of  the  operation  for  which  it  is  used.  I merely  state 
what  I have  found  most  useful  in  my  own  circumstances  ; 
others  must  suit  themselves  as  most  convenient,  re- 
membering that  it  is  more  important,  first,  to  properly 
understand  all  the  operations  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a certain  result,  and  then  make  for  themselves  such 
appliances  as  most  expedient,  than  to  go  by  any  fixed  system 
of  fixing  up  the  operating  room. 

I develop  my  prints  in  the  same  room  as  I wax  and 
collodionize  my  plates,  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
being  occupied  by  the  developing  sink,  which  is  merely  a 
large  wooden  tank,  lined  with  lead,  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  long  by  three  feet  across,  and  six  inches  or  so 
deep.  At  one  corner  of  this  is  a waste  pipe,  and  over  it 
a second  bottom,  made  of  pieces  of  wood,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  sink,  each  piece  about  six  inches 
wide,  with  space  of  an  inch  between  them  ; this  is  raised 
a little  from  the  bottom  of  the  sink,  and  forms  a clean 
flat  place  to  work  on,  as  well  as  allowing  a free  use  of 
water,  without  fear  of  slopping.  At  the  left  end  of  the 
sink  is  the  before  mentioned  dish  for  washing  the 
collodionized  plates,  and  at  the  other  end  a similar  dish 
for  use  in  the  development.  Next  to  the  latter  is  a flat 
zinc  tray  22  by  26,  and  further  on  a flat  board  for 
squeegeeing  on ; at  the  back  of  the  sink  a stand  for 
holding  the  plates  when  washing  after  development,  and 
at  each  end  a tap  for  supply  of  cold  water,  with  two  or 
three  feet  of  flexible  tubing  attached.  My  supply  of  w.arra 
water  is  obtained  from  one  of  Maughan’s  patent  geysers, 
conveniently  fixed  to  the  wall  near  the  developing  tray. 
This  is  a capital  apparatus  for  obtaining  a supply  of  warm 
water,  and  gives  quite  sufficient  to  supply  any  ordinary 
business  for  this  purpose.  With  this  slight  outline  of 
what  we  are  to  work  with,  we  will  now  commence  the 
operation  of 

Development. — Previous  to  commencing  this,  arrange 
your  prints  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  each  plate ; partly 
fill  the  flat  zinc  tray  with  cold  water,  and  takiug  one  of  the 
washed  collodionized  plates,  lay  it  on  the  squeegeeing 
board  ; place  as  many  of  the  prints  as  are  required  to  fill 
one  plate  iu  the  cold  water,  draw  them  briskly  through 
two  or  three  times  to  free  from  air-bubbles,  and  gently 
pass  a soft  sponge  over  the  surface  to  clear  off  any  adhe- 

*  Continued  from  page  107. 


ring  particles  of  dust  or  dirt ; leave  them  here  till  they 
have  absorbed  sufficient  water,  which  they  will  have  done 
when  they  become  very  limp,  and  are  flat  in  the  water 
without  curling  up  in  either  directiou  ; do  not  hurry  this 
part,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important  not  to 
leave  them  in  too  long,  so  if  this  should  be  doue  they  will 
refuse  to  adhere  properly  to  the  plates  without  a great 
deal  of  squeegeeing,  and  require  to  be  left  long  under 
pressure  There  is  a right  time  for  doing  this  as  well  as 
all  other  things,  and  when  this  arrives,  take  the  prints  out 
one  by  one,  and  place  in  position  on  the  wet  collodionized 
plate  in  a manner  similar  to  mouuting  silver  priuts  ; this 
should  be  done  rapidly,  so  that  they  may,  as  uear  as 
possible,  be  equally  soaked  ; a piece  of  india-rubber  cloth 
is  now  thrown  over  them,  and  they  are  well  squeegeed.  The 
I prints  are  all  treated  in  this  manner,  and  placed  in  the 
1 space  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  bench,  one  upon  the 
i other  with  a sheet  of  stout  blotting-paper  between  each  ; 

I upon  the  whole  a sheet  of  plate  glass  is  pat,  and  they  are 
left  under  pressure  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Beginners, 
I am  afraid,  are  rather  inclined  to  shorten  this  period  iu 
their  haste  to  see  their  work.  The  operator  need  not  be  idle 
whilst  they  are  under  pressure,  for  lie  will  find  a variety  of 
things  to  do  in  the  interval.  I only  use  one  flat  dish  for 
developing  my  small  priuts,  the  one  before  mentioned  ; 
while  waiting,  this  can  be  emptied  of  the  first  water  used 
in  washing,  and  filled  again  with  warm  water ; the  vertical 
dish  can  also  be  filled,  as  well  as  many  other  useful  and 
necessary  preparations  for  the  next  step  in  the  operations. 
If  they  are  taken  from  under  pressure  too  soon,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  do  not  adhere  as  well  to  the  plates  during 
development  as  they  should,  and  consequently  will  not 
bear  much  rough  usage,  and  are  even  liable  to  come  up  at 
the  corners,  although  this  seldom  happens  in  developing 
upon  collodion  unless  the  tissue  is  defective,  or  they  have 
been  left  a very  short  time  indeed  under  pressure.  When 
left  the  full  time  you  will  find  that  the  action  of  suction 
which  secures  the  image  to  the  plate  has  done  its  work 
perfectly,  and  it  is  then  much  safer  to  work  them  ; it  is 
perfectly  remarkable  in  some  cases  how  firm  the  adhe- 
sion secured  by  this  means  is ; twenty  minutes,  as  stated 
before,  is  sufficient  time,  however,  to  secure  this  effect,  but 
they  may  be  safely  left  a much  longer  period.  On  several 
occasions,  when  pressed  for  time  in  the  evening,  and  being 
unable  to  develop  that  night,  1 have  left  them  under 
pressure  till  the  next  morniug,  taking  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, to  leave  wet  blotting-paper  between  each  plate  in 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  tissue  to  keep  it  damp,  and 
then  have  finished  them  the  next  morning,  without  the 
slightest  deterioration  in  any  respect ; so  long  as  the  tissue 
is  kept  moist  there  is  no  fear,  although,  if  dry,  of  course 
the  printing  would  have  continued  by  the  long  keepiug, 
much  to  its  detriment.  This  fact  may  be  useful  iu  cases 
when  it  is  necessary  to  print  till  the  last  thing,  or  other 
busiuess  calls  you  away. 

(2 o be  continued.) 


CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  AD.  BBAUN  AND  CO. 

[M.  Braun  was  one  of  Mr.  Swan’s  earliest  licensees,  and 
has,  during  many  years  of  extensive  practice,  acquired  a 
large  and  valuable  experience  in  working  carbon. — Ed.] 

We  offer  to  the  photographic  public  a simple  and  practical 
description  of  the  different  operations  constituting  the 
carbon  process,  as  used  in  our  ateliers,  after  thirteen  years 
experience.  This  treatise,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
make  very  explicit,  will  contribute,  wo  hr  pe,  to  the  spread 
and  adoption  of  a process  which  offers  to  photographers  so 
many  important  advantages. 

The  inalterability,  the  artistic  aspect  of  carbon  photo- 
graphy, the  simplicity  of  its  manipulations  (outside  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  prepared  paper),  will  cause  this  beautiful 
process  to  be  used  in  all  photographic  establishments  iu  the 
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near  future.  We  use  daily  in  our  establishments  about 
twenty-five  rolls  of  4 metres  by  85  centimetres  (157  inches 
by  33J  inches).  We  are  prepared  to  deliver  to  the  trade  as 
many  as  one  thousand  rolls  per  day.  This  proves  that  we 
have  surmounted  many  difficulties  to  make  this  process  very 
practical. 

It  is  the  result  of  all  these  efforts  and  of  a long  experience 
that  we  offer,  and  we  do  it  with  a confidence  given  to  us  by 
the  favour  which  the  public  accords  to  the  products  of  our 
house. 

Introduction. 

The  carbon  process  has  for  basis  the  property  possessed 
by  gelatine  mixed  with  a salt  of  chrome  (such  as  the  bi- 
chromate of  potash)  of  becoming  insoluble  when  acted  on  by 
light.  If,  therefore,  colouring  matters  are  incorporated  with 
this  g<datiue,  they  will  be  retained,  after  exposure  to  the 
light,  by  the  portions  of  the  gelatine  which  have  become 
insoluble,  or  will  leave  their  support  together  with  the  parts 
that  have  remained  soluble,  accordingly  as  they  have  been 
differently  impressionod  by  the  light.  The  gelatine  mixed 
with  colouring  matter  is  spread  upon  a paper  support ; in 
this  6tate  it  is  not  sensitive  to  light,  and  can  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  To  make  it  sensitive,  it 
suffices  to  impregnate  it  with  a solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash. 

In  the  sensitised  state  the  paper  thus  prepared  cannot  be 
kept  so  long  ; it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  only  prepare  the 
quantity  we  wish  to  use.  The  image  given  by  the  exposure 
is  hardly  visible.  It  is  developed  by  washing  the  soluble 
portions  in  warm  water,  after  having  placed  it  on  a new 
support. 

To  better  describe  this  operation,  we  will  trace  an  enlarged 
section  of  this  pigmented  paper  after  exposure.  The  gela- 
tine which  has  been  made  insoluble  is  at  A A ; it  is  the 
image;  B 13  is  the  coating  that  has  remained  soluble.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  immediately  wash  the  paper  in  warm 
water,  the  gelatine  which  has  remained  soluble  would  in 


placo  it,  the  gelatine,  underneath,  upon  a glass  plate  slightly 
inclined  on  the  dish  (fig.  2). 


F,g.  2. 

Pass  a caoutchouc  squeegee  over  the  back  of  the  gelati- 
nized sheet,  so  as  to  remove  tho  excess  of  bichromate 
solution,  which  will  flow  into  the  diolr ; then  remove  the 
sheet,  and  suspend  it,  by  wooden  clamps,  upon  a thin  cord 
stretched  for  the  purpose.  In  very  dry  weather  it  becomes 
necessary  to  place  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sheet  a strip 
of  light  wood,  so  as  to  prevent  the  curling  of  the  sheet, 
which  in  drying  would  break.  Tho  proportions  of  the 
bichromate  bath  may  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness which  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  paper.  A weak 
bath  gives  a less  sensitive  paper,  but  tho  priuts  of  which 
give  more  depth.  A stron'  bath,  on  the  contrary,  produces 
greater  sensitiveness,  but  less  vigour.  These  effects  are 
produced  within  an  average  of  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of 
bichromate. 

The  sensitizer  should  have  an 
the  bath  being  always  injurious, 
fore,  be  composed  as  follows  : — 

Water 
Bichromate 

Ammonia  of  commerce  ... 


alkaline  tendency,  acid  in 
The  bath  should,  there- 


1 litre,  1 quart 
50  grammes,  13  drs. 
10  „ 154  grs 


Fig.  3. 

dissolving  carry  away  with  it  the  image.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  this  image,  which  comprises  the  insoluble 
portions,  should  he  placed  on  a support  before  proceeding  to 
the  washing.  The  pellicle  attaches  itself  to  this  new 
support,  and  abaudons  in  the  washing  the  soluble  gelatine 
and  the  primitive  paper.  The  image  is  developed.  This 
image  by  this  first  transfer  is  naturally  reversed.  It  is 
necessary,  if  a reverse  negative  has  not  been  used,  to  make 
a second  and  final  transfer. 

The  brilliant  appearance  of  the  print  depeuds  on  the 
surface  of  the  support  which  has  served  for  the  washing. 
This  support  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  our  desire 
to  obtain  a print  more  or  less  brilliant,  or  even  mat.  All 
these  different  transfer  papers  ,grc  prepared  and  furnished 
by  our  house.  The  consist  of: — 1st.  Papers  for  direct 
transfer  (prints  obtained  with  reversed  negatives). 
2nd.  Temporary  paper  supports  (caoutchouc  and  waxed 
papers)  for  direct  negatives,  the  prints  of  which  are  to  be 
transferred  to  (3rd)  final  papers. 

After  this  rapid  summary  of  the  general  principles  of 
carbon  printing,  we  will  successively  examine  tho  different 
operations  of  tho  process  that  we  follow  in  our  establishment, 
and  which  consist  of: — 1st.  Sensitizing  and  drying. 
2nd.  Exposure  to  light.  3rd.  Transfer,  direct  and  tem- 
porary. 4th.  Washing.  5th.  Final  transfer  from  the 
temporary  support.  6th.  Varnishing. 

1.  Sensitizing  and  drying. — Immerse  the  sheet  of  prepared 
paper  in  a filtered  bath  of  a solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  contained  in  a porcelain  dish.  Allow  it  to  remain 


Up  to  tho  present  time  the  paper  is  not  sensitive  even 
after  its  immersion  in  the  bichromate  bath.  This  operation 
may,  therefore,  be  done  in  daylight.  A necessary  precau- 
tion is  to  perform  this  operation  in  a cool  place,  especially 
in  summer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  groat  softening  of  tho 
gelatine  coating.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  no* 
exceed  15°  Centigrade  (59°  Fahr.). 

The  manner  of  drying  exercises  also  an  influence  on  the 
sensibility  of  the  paper,  and  should  be  done  regularly,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  six  or  eight  hours,  in  a dry  place,  well 
ventilated,  at  an  average  temperature  of  from  10°  to  20° 
Centigrade  (50°  to  68°  Fahr.)  at  most,  and  in  complete 
obscurity. 

2.  Exposure  to  Liqlit. — The  time  of  exposure  appears  at 
first  to  offer  great  difficulties  to  the  operator,  lor  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prints  can  only  be  judged  after  the  washiug  ; 
notwithstanding  that,  a little  practice  and  the  aid  of  our 
photometer  will  soon  enable  one  to  work  with  absolute 
certainty.  The  paper  should  be  dry  enough  to  be  slightly 
brittle. 

Printing  may  be  done  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade,  observ- 
ing, however,  that,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  with 
albumenized  paper,  carbon  prints  made  in  the  sun  are  more 
vigorous  thau  those  that  have  been  exposed  in  the  shade. 

To  judge  of  the  time  of  exposure,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  strength  of  the  clichd,  the  condition  of  the  light,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper.  To  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  vigour,  the  paper  should  be  sensitized  in  a w ak  bath,  and 
printed  in  the  sun. 

In  the  contrary  case,  a stronger  bath  should  be  used,  and 
the  printing  done  in  the  shade.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  cliches  used  in  carbon  printing  should  be  surrounded 
by  opaque  borders. 


Printing  Photographs  on  Glass.— M.  Siegwart,  in  the 
Polytechnischet  Journal,  directs  the  operator  first  of  all  to  secure 
an  image  by  means  of  gum,  honey,  &c.,  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, and  to  dust  this  hygroscopic  picture  with  red  lead  powder. 
The  red  lead  image  is  tin  n burnt  in  ; and  tho  moro  soluble  lead 
glass  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid 
whereby  a dull,  white  imago  is  produced  which  may  be  viewed 
until  the  pigmented  surface  is  softened,  withdraw  it,  and  ; as  a transparency. 
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THE  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  SILVER  HATH. 

It  is  probably  unfair,  and  obviously  unwise,  to  expect  any 
very  especially  new  information  to  be  elicited  during  an 
organized  discussion  of  such  an  old  subject  as  the  silver 
bath,  its  defects  and  remedies.  The  silver  bath,  with  its 
varying  conditions,  forms  such  an  important  feature  in  the 
everyday  life  of  a photographer,  and  the  means  of  inter- 
communication between  photographers  are  so  facile,  that 
every  novelty,  every  incident,  and  every  suggestion  in 
connection  with  the  bath  has  probably  been  made  and  fully 
discussed  long  ago.  And  still,  as  many  photographers 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  there  are  many  puzzling,  some 
almost  mysterious,  aspects  of  the  question  which  have  not 
yet  been  solved,  and  which  were  not  solved  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  one  point  prominently  brought  under 
the  attention  of  photographers,  with  which  they  were 
not  thoroughly  familiar  before,  was  the  frequency  of  sul- 
phate of  silver  as  a cause  of  pinholes.  As  Mr.  Spiller 
pointed  out,  the  source  of  this  contamination  is  not  difficult 
to  suggest.  In  every  sample  of  iodide  of  potassium  he 
examined  he  found  sulphate  of  potash  as  an  impurity. 
Traces  of  sulphuric  acid  often  remain  in  contact  with 
pyroxyline.  Much  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  by  photo- 
graphers has  been  recovered  from  their  residues,  and 
most  invariably  contain  traces  of  some  sulphur  compound. 
And,  as  we  may  add,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  com- 
mercial samples  of  nitrate  of  silver  contain  traces  of 
sulphate,  sulphuric  acid  having  been  used  in  separating  the 
silver.  The  addition  x>f  a barium  salt  to  the  bath  so  con- 
taminated at  once  proves  a remedy,  and  eliminates  the 
sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  may  be  desirable 
here  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers,  the 
fact  that  a powerful  affinity  exists  between  sulphuric  acid 
and  baiium,  so  that  where  that  acid  exists,  either  free  or  in 
combination,  it  may  as  a rule  be  detected  and  isolated  by 
means  of  a barium  salt,  which  is  thrown  down  as  an  inso- 
luble white  salt,  sulphate  of  baryta. 

The  action  of  sulphate  of  silver  as  a cause  of  pinholes, 
and  of  the  addition  to  the  bath  of  nitrate  of  barium  as  a 
remedy,  are  not  new  facts,  as  Mr.  Spiller  observed,  refer- 
ring to  us  personally  as  his  authority.  In  our  issue  for 
February  23rd,  1866,  an  article  by  Dr.  Vogel  appeared, 
entitled  “ On  a New  Cause  of  Pinholes  and  Streaks,  and 
on  the  Action  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  in  the  Negative  Hath.” 
In  this  article  the  whole  subject  is  fully  treated,  the  origin 
of  the  sulphate  of  silver  being  traced,  and  the  action  of 
the  barium  salt  as  a remedy  described ; its  tendency  to 
give  increased  intensity  being  especially  noted.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  details  of  exhaustive  experiments 
of  this  kind  are  so  often  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Scarcely 


any  one  seems  to  remember  Dr.  Vogel’s  discovery.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  a member  of  the  South  London  Society 
proposed  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  bax-yta  to  the  bath  as 
an  empyrical  remedy  for  pinholes,  without  propounding  any 
theory  of  its  operation  ; and  it  has,  duriug  the  last  few 
years,  acquired  some  vogue  as  a remedy',  whilst  few  who 
liave  beuefitted  by  its  use  have  ever  associated  Dr.  Vogel’s 
name  with  the  benefit.  The  frequency  with  which  it  has 
proved  efficacious  shows  how  common  the  defects  arising 
out  of  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  the  silver 
solution  have  been. 

a Another  remedy  for  a disordered  bath,  essentially  of  an 
empyrical  character,  is  cyanide  of  potassium,  regarding 
the  value  of  which  there  was  much  testimony  forthcoming 
on  Tuesday  evening.  As  Mr.  Payne,  of  Aylesbury, 
pointed  out,  he  wrote  to  us  many  years  ago  mentioning  the 
accidental  addition  of  cyanide  to  his  bath,  which,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  beneficial.  So  far  as  we  remember,  the 
first  person  to  propose  the  use  of  cyanide  as  a valuable 
remedy  for  a disordered  bath  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Talley,  then, 
we  believe,  of  Sheffield,  and  now  of  London.  This  is 
something  like  fifteen  years  ago.  He  added  a teaspoonful 
of  his  cyanide  fixing  bath  to  a negative  bath,  which  looked 
like  pea-soup,  and,  presto ! he  had  secured  a silver  solution 
giving  better  results  than  when  it  was  new.  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  able  to  confirm  the  claims  of  cyanide  as  a remedy. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  a photographer  of  unusual  skill  aud  ex- 
perience, used  cyanide  to  the  original  bath  as  conferring 
special  qualities  of  excellence. 

In  some  former  experiments,  Herr  Warnerke  had  dis- 
covered fulminating  silver  in  the  precipitates,  causing  pin- 
holes, but  his  expei’ience  had  not  been  repeated  by  others. 
No  light  was  thrown  on  many  abnormal  cases  which  have 
been  recorded — such  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  a crop 
of  pinholes,  and  their  sudden  and  unexplained  disappear- 
ance. The  discussion  will,  however,  be  renewed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Easter  Tuesday,  aud  it  is  probable  that  the  subject  may 
then  receive  a more  exhaustive  treatment. 


MR.  SWAN’S  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  CARBON 
PROCESS. 

The  time  is  past  in  this  couutry  when  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  Mr.  Swan’s  claims  in  connection  with  the  carbon 
process.  In  the  United  States  it  seems,  however,  that  Mr. 
Swan’s  patent  stands  in  the  way  of  inti-oducing  free  trade  in 
his  process,  and  it  becomes  worth  while  to  endeavour  to 
undermine  his  claims.  M.  Adolphe  Ott,  as  agent  of  M. 
Braun  and  Co.,  is  endeavouring  to  introduce  carbon  print- 
ing, aud  supply  the  materials  for  the  work  ; and  to  clear 
his  ground,  Air.  Swan’s,  and  doubtless  subsequent  patents, 
must  be  proved  invalid.  We  should  scarcely  thiuk  it 
necessary  to  repeat  a defence  of  Mr.  Swan’s  claims,  which 
we  have,  on  former  occasions,  showed  to  be  sound  and 
valid,  but  for  one  circumstance:  M.  Ott  refers  to  us  as  evi- 
dence against  Mr.  Swan.  This  we  feel  bound  to  correct. 
He  refers  to  our  work  on  Pigment  Printing,  to  establish  a 
position  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  is  in  the  work 
itself  set  down.  In  the  passage  referred  to  we  had  just 
been  describing  the  details  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process,  and  the 
history  of  its  discovery  and  publication,  and  we  proceed 
to  remark  that  in  the  discussion  which  followed  its  publi- 
cation, it  trmspired  that  Mr.  Davies,  of  Edinburgh,  had 
made  transferred  cai-bon  prints  in  the  coui’se  of  some  ex- 
periments as  early  as  1862,  but  the  publication  of  this  fact 
did  not  occur  until  after  the  patenting  and  publication  of 
Mr.  Swan’s  discoveries.  As  M.  Ott  and  others  must  know 
well,  the  point  upon  which  opposition  to  a patent  must 
rest  is  prior  publication : the  question  of  prior  discovei’y 
does  not,  therefore,  come  under  discussion.  Mr.  Swan  has 
never  told  the  public  when  he  made  his  discoveries.  Their 
date,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  that  of  their 
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publication.  But  we  may  mention  that  nearly  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  publication  we  were  aware,  from 
personal  information,  that  his  discoveries  had  been  made  ; 
how  long  before  that  we  canuot  state. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

In  Mr.  Ellerbeck’s  interesting  paper  before  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  Society,  he  refers  to  certain  difficulties 
he  found  in  the  use  of  paper  as  a basis  for  the  collodion 
film.  We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  omission  of  the 
couche  of  india-rubber,  which  should  be  placed  between  the 
paper  and  the  gelatine.  As  this  is  a direction  in  which  it 
is  probable  dry  photography  will  tend,  we  think  it  will  be 
interesting  to  reproduce  here  Col.  Wortley’s  instructions 
published  in  our  last  Year-Book  for  producing  negative 
tissue,  as  they  are  brief  and  practical,  aud  have  been  found 
successful : — 

“ During  the  past  summer  I have  obtained  some  very 
good  negatives  by  the  following  method.  Paper  is  coaled 
with  a solution  of  india-rubber  in  chloroform,  and,  wheu 
dry,  with  a twenty- grain  solution  of  Nelson’s  opaque  gela- 
tine. When  the  latter  is  dry,  the  paper  is  ironed  perfectly 
flat,  and  the  edges  turned  up  to  form  a tray.  It  is  then 
coated  with  washed  emulsion  and  dried. 

“ After  exposure  it  is  developed,  either  by  use  of  a dish 
with  false  bottom,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  or  by  the 
simpler  method  of  forming  it  into  a tray  by  turning  up  the 
edges. 

“ After  development,  the  negative  (having  been  tho- 
roughly washed)  is  laid,  collodion  side  downwards,  on  a 
piece  of  papier  mineral,  coated  with  gelatine  rendered  inso- 
luble with  chrome  alum,  and  gently  squeegeed  in  contact 
with  it.  It  is  then  floated,  back  downwards,  on  warm 
water,  to  loosen  the  negative  from  the  first  paper  by  dis- 
solving the  gelatine ; and  you  then  have  a collodion 
film  attached  to  the  papier  mineral,  and  ready  for  printing. 

“ This  way  o^  working  gave  me  two  advantages.  I was 
able  to  use  a thick  paper,  in  some  experiments  even  card- 
board, as  the  original  support  of  the  film,  while  the  finished 
negative  was  on  papier  mineral,  ready  for  printing,  aud  ia 
the  best  state  for  any  necess  ry  retouching.  I may  mention 
that  if  preferred,  the  negative  may  be  allowed  to  dry,  and 
be  transferred  at  auy  time  subsequently  to  its  development, 
and  that  if  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  negative,  it  can  be 
floated  off  the  original  support,  and  then  taken  on  to  the 
papier  mineral,  so  as  to  ha\e  either  side  that  may  be  desired 
next  to  that  paper. 

“ The  above  process  was  published  by  me  in  the  journals 
more  thau  two  years  ago,  and  I have  found  its  great  value 
since  in  the  reduction  of  my  impedimenta  in  travelling.” 

♦- 

THE  CARBON  CONTROVERSY  IN  AMERICA. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  carbon  crusade  against 
silver  printing  in  America  has  produced  a large  amount 
of  excitement  in  the  United  States.  M.  Lambert,  as  the 
Occur  de  Leon  of  the  crusade,  has  been  very  successful, 
and  secured  many  staunch  followers.  But  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  very  virulent  opponents.  Our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary  and  M.  Lambert  have  in  some  way 
come  into  antagonism,  and  the  journal  of  the  former  has 
become  the  fortress  of  the  unbelievers.  Mr.  E.  Z.  Webster, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  photography  in  the  States,  makes  a 
serious  onslaught  on  carbon.  He  says  very  plainly  to  the 
carbon  workers,  “ We  Argentutnites  intend  to  foil  your 
efforts  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  ‘ bulldoze  ’ 
us  into  giving  up  the  advantage  which  we  have,  for  an 
untried,  unproved,  unprofitable,  and,  as  yet,  unpopular 
process.”  He  boldly  claims  all  the  advantages  for  silver, 
and  tabulates  them  as  bearing  relation  as  follows  : — 


1st. 

Softness  and  delicacy 

Silver. 

10 

Carbon. 

8 

2nd. 

Simplicity  of  manipulation 

10 

5 

3rd. 

Uniformity  of  results 

10 

5 

4th. 

Economy  of  production 

10 

7 

5th. 

Indestructibility 

10 

6 

6th. 

Permanency 

8 

8 

58 

39 

An  old  photographer  at  our  elbow,  as  we  write,  suggests 
the  addition  of  a seventh  item  to  represent  the  relation  of 
the  writer  in  question  to  the  two  processes : — 

Silver.  Carbon. 

7th.  Knowledge  and  experience  50  1 

Coming  fairly  for  juxtaposition  with  this  is  the  testi- 
mony in  the  same  journal  of  Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  the  oldest 
carbon  worker  in  the  States.  He  says : — 

“ Now  allow  me  to  say  this  : If  I had  to  make  a choice* 
either  change  my  business  orgo  back  tosilverprintingformy 
enlargements,  copies,  or  any  work  that  I say  to  my  patrons 
is  permanent,  and  that  I am  giving  them  an  equivalent  for 
their  money,  I would  make  a change  at  once.  Now  a word 
to  my  brother  photographers.  If  your  experience  is  like 
my  own  you  will  meet  any  number  of  people  who  come 
to  sit  to  you  for  a negative.  They  are  to  have  a crayon 
portrait,  and  the  artist  wants  an  outline.  They  do  not  want 
a photograph,  they  fade  or  turn  yellow,  and  a free-hand 
drawing  can  be-  had  (life-size)  for  twenty-five  dollars. 
They  may  not  be  quite  as  good  a likeness  as  a photo- 
graph, but  it  is  permanent.  That  is  about  the  kind  of 
talk  we  hear  in  Boston. 

“ What  I have  been  trying  for  years  to  do  is  to  show 
work  that  has  all  the  good  points  of  a photograph,  and  the 
permauency  of  a crayon  drawing,  or  a painting  in  oil 
colours.  When  we  all  show  the  kind  of  work  mentioned, 
photography  will  have  taken  a long  step  from  where  it  is 
pow,  and  our  patrons  will  not  say  1 Yes,  it  is  beautiful, 
but  they  will  fade  in  time.’ 

“ Now  a word  about  carbon  work  in  hot  weather.  lu 
the  hottest  weather  of  the  last  two  years,  besides  our  own 
portrait  work,  we  have  done  two  jobs  for  book  illustrations, 
one  of  seven  thousand  and  one  of  three  thousand  prints, 
and  the  failures  were  not  three  per  cent.  Would  you 
have  made  less  failures  in  silver  than  we  did  in  carbon  ? 
In  dull,  dark  weather  we  have  printed  twenty  prints  from 
one  negative,  while  in  silver  the  most  we  could  have 
done  would  have  been  four  or  five  prints. 

“ In  my  opinion  the  man  or  boy  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  carbon  printing,  and  neglects  to  do  so, 
stands  in  his  own  light,  and  fearfully  so,  too. 

*'■  In  my  opinion,  the  photographer  who  makes  large 
work  from  life  or  copies,  finishing  the  same  in  crayon  or 
lndia-mk,  and  does  not  print  the  same  in  carbon,  makes 
the  worst  mistake  he  ever  made  if  he  intends  to  do  a por- 
trait business  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  not  spasmodic  or  brought  on  by  M.  Lambert 
or  any  other  parties,  but  from  years  of  study  aud 
experiment. 

“ I bought  M.  Lambert’s  patents,  and  while  he  was  at 
our  place  of  business  I learned  enough  to  pay  the  license 
fee,  if  the  patents  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
upon.  To  meet  a mau  who  has  struggled  through  the 
same  difficulties  you  have  had,  and  exchange  thoughts 
and  ideas,  is  often  meat  aud  drink  to  a hungry  ' mind. 
For  one,  I am  satisfied  with  the  amount  received.” 


VIOLET  LIGHT— A HOME  WRINKLE. 

BY"  J.  CHAMPION  BRADSHAW. 

I cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  mite  to  the  controversy 
which  has  been  taking  place  upon  the  above  subject  for  so 
long,  half  of  which  is,  1 think,  at  any  rate,  lost  time. 
Although  I think  our  photographic  papers  have  been 
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giving  us  rather  too  much  American  news  lately,  yet  1 
must  say  that  I agree  with  the  Scientific  American , quoted 
in  your  last  issue,  wherein  it  states  that  light  which  has 
passed  through  violet  glass  is  in  nowise  different  from 
white  light,  only  reduced  in  power.  But  I have  thought 
for  some  time  that  this  knowledge  might  be  made  very 
serviceable. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  photographers 
have  had  complaints  from  certain  sitters  that  “ the  light 
was  too  brilliant,”  that  “ it  made  them  feel  inclined  to  shut 
their  eyes,  or  frown.”  Now,  if  this  is  due  to  the  yellow 
rays— and  I think  it  is — it  would  be  a very  easy  matter  to 
have  a number  of  squares  of  violet  glass  set  in  a movable 
frame  underneath  the  usual  glass  roof  of  the  studio  ; and 
whenever  a sitter  of  this  sort  had  to  be  operated  upon,  to 
move  the  violet  glass  to  auy  portion  of  the  studio  required, 
which  frame  could  be  moved  out  of  the  way  when  done 
with.  Try  it,  as  our  transatlantic  wrinkler  says. 

By-the-way,  those  wrinkles  were  amusing,  and  go  to 
prove  that  “ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  not  even 
that  “ wrinkle”  for  copying  prints  through  glass.  I have 
known  that  to  be  in  general  use  for  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years ; but  it  may  have  been  in  use  longer.  I am 
but  a young  man.  And  the  other  “ wrinkle,”  for  albu- 
menizing  plates,  I believe  has  been  in  general  use  for  a 
year  or  two  ; at  any  rate,  it  has  been  so  among  the  photo- 
graphers I have  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  Still  I have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  know  these 
things  even  yet,  and  therefore  their  publication  in  your 
columns  will  give  them  another  chance,  undoubtedly.”  As 
the  writer  says,  “ they  are  very  simple.”  1 hope  the 
transatlantic  papers  will  copy. 


®0rrfsgonZ>fiia. 

MEDALS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sir, — Unquestionably  some  good  or  definite  result  is 
achieved  by  exhibitors  when  medals  are  awarded  to  the 
most  meritorious. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  last  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  what 
reward,  comfort,  or  satisfaction  was  given  to  auyone? 
Much  trouble,  time,  and  some  expense  were  incurred  in 
preparing  aud  sending  the  various  specimens ; and,  at  the 
closing  of  the  exhibition,  each  exhibitor  might  ask  himself, 
what  good  have  I received  ? There  might  have  been  a little 
just  criticism,  but  some  unfair,  some  injudicious,  some 
foolish  a la  “ the  largest  circulation  in  the  world.” 
Entire  satisfaction  to  auyone  there  was  none. 

The  man  who  sent  work  of  inferior  sort  could  say,  like 
him  who  sent  better,  “ I exhibited  at  Pall  Mall.”  They 
both,  so  far,  stand  on  a dead  level.  An  annual  exhibition 
of  photographs  is  dietiuctly  different  to  such  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  as  the  Royal  Academy.  Artists  who  send  to  the 
latter  have  a defined  purpose,  and  expect  a definite  result. 

Realize  the  idea  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  where 
artists  have  no  power  of  selling  their  exhibits,  but  m'ust 
rest  content  with  the  faint  comfort  gleaned  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  press!  I imagine  if  that  were  made  the  rule  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  hanging  committee,  at  the  time  of 
the  next  intended  exhibition,  would  have  no  pictures  to 
hang  at  all. 

Tbe  motives  of  an  artist  sending  his  pictures  there  are, 
firstly,  that  they  should  be  admired,  aud  lastly,  that  they 
should  bo  sold.  Photographers,  like  artists — l should  say 
photographic  artists — like  painters,  are  made  up  of  flesh 
and  blood  aud  boue  and  sinew,  and  have  the  same  ambition', 
desires,  and  weakness  for  the  substantial.  Therefore,  if  you 
hold  out  to  them  a prize — one  that  is  tangible,  that  they  can 
see  and  leel — they  will  gird  up  their  loins,  enter  the  arena,  and 
go  in  to  win.  If  you  offer  a medal,  you  offer  an  induce- 
ment, a greater  number  will  exhibit,  and  those  who  do  will 
be  sure  to  aim  high. 


But  there  is  yet  a matter  I would  speak  upon  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  medals.  There  are  some  of  us  who  do 
not  wait  until  we  can  earn  or  deserve  them  ; and  it  is  this 
which  will  make  the  winning  of  them  “ not  worth  the 
caudle.”  I allude  to  photographers  exhibiting  in  their 
windows  medals  awarded  to  other  men,  and  bouyht  from 
them.  One  case  I could  point  to  where  four  medals  are 
mounted  on  velvet,  framed  and  exhibited,  and  1 could 
tell  the  source  from  whence  they  came.  Supposing  at  the 
late  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  for  instance,  I had  awarded  to 
me  a medal  for  real  aud  intrinsic  merit,  aud,  with  pardonable 
pride,  placed  it  in  my  window,  and  ray  business  was  situated 
in  the  same  street  as  that  of  the  man  with  the  four  medals 
not  won  by  himself.  The  public,  not  knowing  the  two 
circumstauces,  would  sav,  “ Ah!  Signor  So-and-So  is  four 
to  one  against  you.”  Why,  I should  be  tempted  to  throw 
my  medal  into  the  sea. — Ton  Don. 


RAPIDITY  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Sir, — I detest  having  to  answer  anonymous  correspon- 
dents. I like  to  know  who  it  is  to  whom  I am  to  give 
information — which  I am  always  most  happy  to  do,  if  I 
can — or  with  whom  1 am  to  wage  battle. 

1 am  quite  a novice,  and  cannot,  therefore,  bean  instructor  in 
the  case  of  tbe  Lamberty  pe  process.  However,  in  my  capacity 
as  a juvenile  boxer,  “II.  W.”  has  giveu  me  a grand 
opening  to  learn  how  to  hit  hard  in  the  dark.  I do  not  see 
my  adversary,  but  1 know  he  is  there,  and  is  apparently 
destitute  of  science.  8o  here  goes. 

Cau  “ H.  W.”  read?  If  so,  why  does  he  say  “five 
minutes  past  eleven,”  when  he  can  see,  plainly  printed,  in 
your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,  “five  minutes  to  eleven”? 
Again,  he  says  “sixty-seven  minutes,”  whereas  it  ought 
evidently  to  be  seventy-seven  minutes,  or  one  hour  and 
seventeen  minutes.  Again,  quoting  me,  he  says,  “he  saw 
Mr.  Witcomb  print  three  portraits  (one  of  which  took  three 
and  a-half  tints  to  expose)  in  carbon,”  &c.  If  he  or  any 
one  else  will  refer  to  the  same  letter,  he  will  find  that  I said 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I said  that  these  portraits  (negatives) 
were  taken  before  the  operations  commenced  on  my  own  two 
negatives,  which  were  the  subjects  of  trial,  and  were  not 
ready  to  be  exposed  at  the  same  time.  If  I may  repeat,  I 
said,  “ I saw  my  own  negatives  ” (not  the  portraits)  “ put 
iuto  the  piessure  frames,”  &c.  I do  not  think  auythiug 
could  be  clearer. 

Again,  can  “ II.  W.”  be  a licensee  of  the  Lambertype 
and  chromotype  processes?  If  not,  no  wonder  he  is  in 
darkness,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  enlighteued 
untd  he  has  purchased  his  full  license. 

Referring  again  to  “ H.  W.’s  ” last  clause,  has  he  read 
Mr.  Witcomb’s  letter  in  one  of  your  previous  issues  (I  think 
about  December  1st  or  8th),  in  which  he  gives  full  informa- 
tion about  his  queries?  It  is  clear  to  me,  having  had  only 
one  lesson,  so  to  say,  that  “ H.  \V."  kuows  nothing  about 
it,  and  if  he  does  not  read  a little  better  and  more  carefully, 
he  will  not  get  on  with  his  manipulations,  aud  he  had 
better  go  to  the  Autotype  Company  to  be  taught.  Mr. 
Witcomb  is  prepared  to  prove,  any  day,  that  he  can  repeat 
what  he  did  in  my  presence  before  any  witnesses.  The  best 
plan  would  be  for  “ H.  W.,”  if  he  doubts  my  statement,  to 
bring  one  or  more  of  his  own  negatives  (as  I did),  see  it 
put  into  the  pressure  frame,  aud  then  await  the  result.  If 
he  gave  the  negative  into  Mr.  Witomb's  hands  about  noon, 
he  might  possibly  have  time  to  order  and  cat  his  luuchcon 
before  he  found  a priut  ready  for  him. 

I believe  Mi1.  Witcomb  will  shortly  reveal  something 
more  astonishing  than  anything  he  has  hitherto  done. 

If  “ H.  W ” is  only  an  Autotype  licensee,  he  cannot 
expect  to  know  or  be  informed  of  the  perfected  processes. — 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Tuos.  Parkyns. 

PS. — I must  for  the  future  decline  answering  any  letter 
from  anonymous  correspondents 
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I forward  you  (if  you  will  accept  it)  a fellow  copy  of  one 
of  the  prints  done  in  one  hour  anil  seventeen  minutes. — 

Harnhaf) i Cliff,  Salisbury,  March  10th.  T.  P. 

[The  print  forwarded  is  in  every  way  a perfect  one. — Ed.] 

COLOUR  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 

Sir, — There  have  been  unmistakable  indications  of  late 
of  the  aim  to  produce  a curious  and  monstrous  kind  ol 
monopoly.  The  licensees  of  M.  Lambert  seem  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  especial  right  not  simply  to  use  the 
patents  for  which  they  have  paid,  but  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  best  information  as  to  the  successful  practice  of 
carbon  printing.  Most  of  them  are  chary  of  communi- 
cating information,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  indignant 
when  men  of  liberal  heart,  despising  this  petty  exclusive- 
ness, do  publish  information.  There  has,  I am  informed, 
been  a monthly  journal  established  for  the  especial  advantage 
of  these  licensees,  to  bo  circulated  amongst  them  privately  ! 
Aod  1 must  confess  that  I am  astonished  beyond  measure 
that  the  Autotype  Company  should  lend  themselves  to 
suck  a short-sighted  narrowness.  It  must  be  to  their 
advantage  to  exteud  the  practice  of  carbon  printing  ; whilst 
this  step  is  manifestly  calculated,  if  it  is  not  absolutely 
intended,  to  restrict  its  practice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  cliromotypists  have  certain 
defined  privileges  with  which  they  should  be  eonteut. 
They  have  the  right  to  use  Lambert’s  patents,  whatever 
these  may  be,  and,  if  the  patents  are  good,  there  need  be 
no  secrecy  ; and  they  have  the  right  to  be  supplied  with 
a special  tissue.  My  object  just  now  is  to  urge  upon  all 
carbon  printers  who  are  not  of  the  Larabertype  ring  to  avoid 
all  resemblance,  to  the  colour  especially,  affected  in 
“ chromotypy.”  Leave  it  to  the  exclusive  ring.  The 
colour  is  not  really  good  in  any  sense,  and  would  never 
be  selected  by  an  artist  as  the  colour  in  which  to  produce 
a monochrome.  The  reason  for  its  selection,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  a gold-toned 
silver  print,  a colour  which  has  received  currency  in  photo- 
graphy not  because  it  is  the  most  artistic  as  a monochrome, 
but  because  it  was  the  most  pleasing  tint  which  could  be 
uniformly  obtained  in  the  ordiuary  process  of  silver  priuting. 
I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a monochrome  painted 
in  that  colour  by  an  artist  who  had  his  pigments  to  select. 
Sepia,  bistre,  and  indian-ink  are  the  colours  usually 
employed,  and  occasionally  red  chalk  for  portraits. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  produce  carbon  prints  in 
a rich  brown,  or  a rich  warm  black?  These  are  colours 
available  to  all,  without  trenching  on  the  colour  which  is 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  Lambertype  licensees.  The 
Autotype  Company  could  have  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
tissue  of  such  colour  ; nor  could  any  of  the  manufacturers 
of  whom  rumour  speaks  as  about  to  commence  the  supply 
of  tissue,  now  that  the  patent  for  its  manufacture  is  about 
to  expire. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  thank  Mr.  A.  Wellesley  Turner, 
Mr.  Witcomb,  and  the  other  writers  in  your  columns  who 
have  freely  communicated  their  experience,  disregarding  the 

{•etty  narrow  spirit  of  others,  some  of  whom  have  aforetime 
oudly  paraded  their  liberality. — Yours, 

A Carbon  Worker. 


HEALTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Do  I look  like  a man  in  poor 
health?  Look  upon  this  picture  (I  now  send  you),  then 
upon  that  which  is  drawn  in  the  News  of  January  26th, 
under  the  title  of  “ Health  of  Photographers.”  Is  it 
within  the  bouuds  of  supposition,  I ask  you,  that  I could 
not  get  away  with  a plate  of  good  old  English  roast  beef, 
and  a slice  of  plum  pudding  thrown  in  ? If  you  think  so, 
just  order  them  to  be  set  before  me,  and  then  judge  for 
yourself  the  probial  state  of  my  health ! And  all  this 
from  a practical  operator  who  has  spent  at  least  a score 
years  in  the  dark  room,  aud  gone  through  every  phase 


of  the  business  for  thirty-six  long  years.  Since  my  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  the  Daguerreotype,  I suppose  I 
have  inhaled  enough  mercury  to  make  a shiniug  mirror 
for  others  to  reflect  from,  and  if  it  could  be  possible 
for  a chemist  to  extract  the  chemicals  and  compounds 
that  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  my  dark- 
room, he  might  get  enough  ether,  alcohol,  cyanide,  iodine, 
gold,  silver,  bichloride  of  mercury,  bromides  and 
chlorides,  acids,  aud  other  chemicals  of  minor  note,  to 
open  a small  stock  depbt  at  a small  cost.  I admit,  a 
practical  operator  is  apt  to  get  his  fill  of  such  things,  if  he 
is  not  very  careful,  that  might  over-develop  him ; yet 
there  is  such  a thing  as  neutralizing  the  bad  effects  of 
such  compounds  by  seeing  to  the  ventilation  of  the  dark- 
room, and  having  it  in  such  a position  as  that  the  fresh 
air  can  at  all  times  have  access  to  it.  The  photographic 
gallery,  especially  the  dark  room,  is  not  the  most  desir- 
able place  to  keep  the  system  healthy ; yet,  with  a little 
care  aud  attention,  you  may  keep  in  as  good  condition  as 
regards  health,  as  in  almost  any  other  business.  A few 
hints  from  me  with  your  permission,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  young  heads,  or  even  to  some  older  ones. 

First,  always  have  a window  in  your  dark-room,  if  at  all 
possible,  that  opens  out  into  the  air.  I have  seeu  many 
dark-rooms  with  light  admitted  through  windows  into  the 
skylight  or  operating  rooms.  Such  rooms  are  always 
unhealthy,  and,  in  time,' will  break  down  the  best  and 
strongest  constitution  of  any  operator.  Fresh  air  is  the 
most  important  point  to  be  gained  to  secure  health  and 
retain  it.  Next,  never  mix  your  chemicals  in  your  dark- 
room if  they  will  admit  of  being  mixed  out  of  it. 
Never  let  the  current  or  draught  of  air  in  your  dark-room 
strike  any  of  your  chemicals  before  it  does  yourself. 
For  instance:  how  often  have  I seen  operators  coat 
their  plates  holding  them  up  between  themselves  and 
the  light,  little  thinking  by  that  means  the  draught 
from  the  window  caused  them  to  inhale  the  poisonous 
vapours  of  the  collodion ! Another  bad  practice  is 
cleaning  the  Augers  with  cyanide  between  the  light 
and  the  sink  ; even  if  the  window  is  not  opeu,  the  fumes 
generate  through  the  room,  which  is  slow  death  to  the 
inhaler,  and  often  produces  that  sickly  feeliug  at  thestomaeh 
aud  dizziness  in  the  head  which  nearly  all  experience  who 
use  it.  I have  been  there.*  After  handling  cyanide,  or 
cleaning  the  bauds  with  it,  rinse  them  off  with  a little  of 
your  iron  developer,  aud  it  will  neutralize  any  of  the  traces 
of  cyanide  that  may  be  left  on  your  hands.  Leave  your 
darkroom  window  open  at  night,  both  winter  and  summer — 
a little  in  winter  will  do — so  that  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
the  chemicals  will  be  neutralized  by  morning.  Never 
leave  lumps  of  cyanide  lying  round  your  dark  room. 
Keep  all  your  chemical  bottles  tightly  corked,  and  keep 
none  in  your  dark  room  except  what  you  really  need. 
Make  a practice  of  mopping,  wiping,  or  sprinkling  your 
dark  room  occasionally,  as  it  will  tend  to  purify  it.  Never 
take  a nap  in  your  dark  room  by  auy  means.  Exercise  in 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible  after  working  hours,  even 
if  you  are  tired  (that  is,  those  who  are  confined  very  much 
in  day  time) ; it  will  tend  to  refresh  the  system.  In  summer, 
if  at  all  practicable,  and  your  pocket  can  stand  the  pres- 
sure, take  a respite  for  a month  from  the  cares  of  business — 
and  you  do  not  know  (those  who  have  not  tried  it)  how 
good  you  will  feel  even  if  it  be  but  for  a few  days— and, 
take  my  word  for  it,  many  of  you  will  be  healthy,  fat,  aud 
jolly,  as  I am  now  at  just  threescore  years  of  age.  So 

* During  one  of  our  etoursions  to  a country  town  in  the  middle  of 
summer  we  were  cleaning  up  a 14  by  17  negative  plate  with  cyao  de  The 
dark  room  was  small,  and  we  don’t  recollect  h >w  many  degrees  the  ther- 
mometer was  from  zero  ; but  the  first  thing  we  did  recollect  was,  Mr.  Cyanide 
floored  us,  and  if  Mr.  Developer  hid  not  been  handy,  most  likely  we  should 
have  not  been  berc  to  relate  ill's  little  anecdote,  and  tne  tmsel  Mr  C.  and 
D.  had  between  themselves  with  our  humble  self ; but  our  assistant  happened 
to  be  at  hand  to  see  fair  play,  aud  afLer  the  first  knock  down  we  began  to 
develop  that  we  had  something  for  dinner.  The  ass  stance  of  Dr.  Cognac 
was  called  in,  aud  he  elevated  us  again ; after  that  we  leaned  more  to  oui 
old  friend  Hypo  for  support.  In  developing  negatives  he  has  never  floored 
us,  and  we  intend  to  stick  to  him  in  the  future. 
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see  to  it,  ere  it  be  too  late,  for  health  is  the  greatest  boon 
of  our  life ; when  we  have  that  we  enjoy  all  things  else  in 
proportion,  even  to  following  and  practising  the  beautiful 
art  of  catching  shadows  ere  they  fade. — Most  respectfully, 

. J.  11.  Fitzgibbon. 


of  Varieties. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usyal  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
inst.,  in  the  Water  Colour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  J.  Glaishbr, 
F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  S filler  then  read  a brief  paper  to  open  the  discussion 
upon  the  Nitrate  Bath : its  Defects,  and  the  Remedies.  He  des- 
cribed the  results  he  had  obtained  from  examining  the  precipitates 
forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  York  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  of  the 
Autotype  Company.  The  latter  gentleman  always  added  cyanide 
of  .potassium  to  his  bath  ; he  found  cyanide  of  silver  in  the  deposits. 
Besides  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  which  he  had  expected 
to  find  precipitated  from  supersaturate  1 baths,  he  had  also  fouud 
sulphate  of  silver.  The  presence  of  this  salt,  as  a cause  of  pin- 
holes, explained  the  action  of  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  which  proved  effective.  He  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  he  had  ascertained,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  since  he  arrived  this  evening,  that  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel 
originally  proposed  this  remedy,  which,  of  course,  wherever  sul- 
phate of  silver  was  present,  would  prove  efficient.  Sulphur 
doubtless  found  its  way  into  the  nitrate  bath  from  various  sources, 
the  chief  of  which  was  probably  the  impurity  of  the  iodide  of 
potash  used  in  the  collodion,  sulphate  of  potash  being  a common 
impurity.  The  nitrate  of  silver  used  by  photographers  was  often 
made  from  reduced  residues,  which  would  almost  invariably  con- 
tain traces  of  sulphur.  He  had  not  found  fulminating  silver  in 
the  precipitates,  as  Mr.  Warnerke  had  done,  nor  had  he  found 
oxalates,  or  other  salts  of  silver. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  said  that 
he  did  not  remember  any  details  of  importance  beyond  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Vogel  had,  about  ten  years  ago,  suggested  the  use  of  a 
baryta  salt  as  a cure  for  pinholes. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortlby  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  sent  the 
following  remarks,  which  he  had  intended  to  have  made  : — “ The 
bottle  I produce  before  you  to-night  contains  an  ethereal  solution 
of  nitrate  of  uranium,  which  has  been  exposed  for" a short  time 
to  the  action  of  light.  The  action  of  light  upon  this  solution 
throws  down  a deposit  of  urano-uranic  oxide,  leaving  the  super- 
natant liquid  in  the  proper  state  either  to  be  added  direct  to  the 
collodion,  or,  after  the  salt  has  been  crystallized  thereout,  the  salt 
will  be  in  a fit  state  for  adding  to  the  nitrate  bath.  I will  not 
trouble  you  with  unnecessary  chemic.il  details,  and  will  therefore 
simply  state  that  if  commercial  nitrate  of  uranium  is  added  to  the 
silver  bath,  the  bath  is  injured  rather  than  improved,  while  if  the 
purified  salt  is  added  a considerable  increase  of  sensitiveness  is  the 
immediate  result.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  I first  pro- 
posed the  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  silver  bath  for 
wet  work,  it  unfortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  a photo- 
grapher who  made  trial  of  the  process  in  ignorance  of  the 
qualities  of  the  salt  with  which  he  was  working,  and  also,  appa- 
rently, in  ignorance  that  both  Herr  Wothly  and  myself  had 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  commercial  salt  previous 
to  using  it.  The  photographer  in  question  added  the  commercial 
salt  direct  to  his  bath  ; hence  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  added  to  the  ordinary  silver  bath.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  Mr.  Peters  and  other  gentlemen  approached  the 
subject,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  knowledge  and  thought  that 
were  not  shown  in  the  work  of  the  before-mentioned  photo- 
grapher, and  a tecord  of  their  success  having  been  published 
in  the  Photographic  News,  the  process  is  now  gradually 
coming  into  use,  and  from  many  letters  that  1 have  received 
appears  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour.  This  may  probably  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a subject  which  frequently 
crops  up  in  photographic  discussions,  namely,  the  relative  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  wet  and  dry  processes ; and  as  I have  made  a very 
large  number  of  comparative  experiments  on  this  point  during  the 
past  few  years,  I think  I am  in  a position  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  We  see  sometimes  statements  that  certain  dry  processes 
are  two  and  even  three  times  as  sensitive  as  the  wet,  but  I have 
never  been  able  to  confirm  such  a statement.  On  the  contrary, 
though  a dry  plate  cau  be  made  slightly  more  sensitive  than  a 
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wet  plate,  as  prepared  by  the  ordinary  processes  in  use,  if  an  extra 
sensitive  wet  process  is  used,  such  as  a heavily  bromized  collodion, 
sensitized  in  a uranium  and  silver  bath,  the  dry  plate  can  no 
longer  keep  up  its  superiority.  It  would  in  my  opinion  be  most 
interesting  were  the  Photographic  Society  to  appoint  a committee 
to  investigate  this  subject  of  relative  sensitiveness.  It  would  of 
course  be  necessary  to  keep  to  published  processes,  as  it  would  not 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  body  of  members  for  secret  formula 
to  be  brought  into  the  competition. 

Mr.  Wm  Bedford  asked  if  there  was  any  wisdom  iu  using 
nitrate  of  baryta.  Until  its  use  had  become  somewhat  common 
such  heavy  deposits  in  the  nitrate  bath  were  unknown.  He  had 
prepared  some  nitrate  from  reduced  silver  residues,  and  by  se- 
lecting the  largest  of  the  first  crop  of  crystals  he  thought  he 
avoided  sulphate  of  silver. 

Mr.  S.  G.  1’ayne,  of  Aylesbury,  said  Mr.  Spiller  had  referred 
to  the  use  of  cyanide  in  the  silver  bath  as  a comparative  novelty. 
He  remembered  that  something  like  twelve  years  ago  he  acci- 
dentally added  some  cyanide,  with  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  would  doubtless  remember  that  he  sent  him  the  details 
at  the  time,  and  that  he  replied  that  an  accidental  or  empirical 
addition  of  the  kind  not  unfrequently  proved  useful,  even  where 
no  theoretical  explanation  seemed  applicable.  Mr.  Payne  went 
on  to  describe  a case  iu  which  a bronze  penny  accidentally  fell 
into  the  bath,  which,  however,  after  filtering,  worked  admirably. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  as  the  able  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Spiller  was  not  present,  h:  would,  iu  his  name,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  make  one  or  two  remarks.  In  their  experience  at  the 
Autotype  Works,  pinholes  were  always  the  result  of  those  small 
crystals  visibly  present,  and  which  were  doubtless  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  silver,  or  some  other  salt  of  silver  which  should  not  be 
there.  So  netimes  'hey  found  that  simple  filtration  would  remove 
these  crystals,  but  not  for  long.  He  had  an  impression  that  their 
origin  was  often  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  imperfectly 
washed  pyroxyline  ; and  thought  that  if  a salt  of  barium — say  the 
chloride— were  added  to  the  last  washing  water  used  when  the 
pyroxyline  was  made,  that  this  would  prevent  the  formation 
of  crystals  of  sulphate  in  the  bath.  As  regarded  cyanide,  they 
always  used  it  in  the  bath,  believing  it  gave  better  results  when 
to  treated.  In  making  a bath,  they  used  common  tap  water.  To 
this  they  added  about  one- tenth  of  its  bulk  of  old  bath  solution, 
and  exposed  the  whole  to  light  and  air.  They  then  added  nitrate 
of  silver  to  make  up  the  strength,  and  sufficient  pure  recrystallized 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  produce  a slight  cloudiness.  It  did  not 
need  iodizing,  for  it  contained  a portion  of  old  bath.  Of  course 
old  solutions  woqld  still  accnmula’e  on  their  hands,  and  these  they 
evaporated  and  recry  stall,  zed,  and  carefully  washed  the  crystals. 
Baryta  had  not  proved  useful  in  their  hands.  On  the  whole,  they 
fouud  the  nitrate  bath  easy  to  make,  and  not  difficult  to  keep  in 
order-. 

Mr.  Blanchard  felt  it  right  to  say  that  as  he  was  with 
Mr.  Peters  when  the  experiments  were  made  with  urauium  in 
the  bath,  it  did  not  increase  sensitiveness,  as  Col.  .V ortley  thought ; 
it  rather  retarded  ; but  it  did  improve  the  colour  of  the  negatives. 
Reg  trding  the  nitrate  bath  generally,  he  had  great  faith  iu  simple 
water  and  nitrate  of  silver  without  anything  else.  He  detailed 
an  experiment  iu  which  he  improvised  a new  bath  of  simple  water 
and  nitrate  of  silver  to  work  against  a bath  treated  by  a secret 
process  which  was  offered  for  sale.  His  simple  bath  proved  much 
the  best.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  were  both 
present,  and  could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Werge  said  he  had  no  intention  of  speaking,  but  as  he 
was  referred  to  by  Col.  Wortley  as  an  ignorant  photographer,  he 
would  simply  remark  that,  having  tried  the  Colonel’s  suggestion, 
he  published  the  details  exactly  as  they  occurred.  He  was  sub- 
sequently told  that  he  should  have  tried,  especially,  purified 
nitrate  of  uranium,  and  had  done  so,  and  found  no  increased 
sensitiveness  whatever. 

Mr.  Kngland,  like  Mr.  Blanchard,  had  great  faith  in  simple 
water  and  silver.  He  liked  to  sun  the  solution  after  it  was  mixed, 
as  he  generally  fouud  that  this  eliminated  some  trace  of  impurity 
which  had  been  present. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  his  name  had  often  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  wretched  uranium  controversy.  He  had  used 
it  in  the  bath,  but  fouud  no  advantage  in  it  for  the  wet  process  ; 
but  in  the  dry  process  it  undoubtedly  gave  greater  secsitiveuess. 
Regarding  sulphate  of  silver,  he  feared  that  sulphuric  acid  left  in 
the  pyroxyline  was  not  uncommon.  Wherever  the  deep  Drown 
colour  was  struck  as  soon  as  the  collodion  was  mixed,  it  was 
probably  due  to  this  acid. 

Mr.  Werge  knew  nothing  of  the  effect  of  uranium  in  dry  plates  < 
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It  was  solely  in  relation  to  its  effect  iu  the  wet  process  that  he 
had  reported. 

Mr.  York  read  a paper  describing  his  experiences  with  piu- 
holes. 

After  some  conversational  remarks  on  fulminating  silver, 

Mr.  Spiller,  replying  to  Mr.  Pavne’s  question,  said  that  the 
action  of  the  penny  on  the  silver  solution  would  be  to  throw 
down  some  metallic  silver,  and  form  a little  nitrate  of  copper  ; 
and  it  was  possible  that  if  a bath  were  in  a condition  having  a 
tendency  to  fog  this  might  improve  it. 

A Gentleman  who  had  spent  some  time  in  New  Zealand 
narrated  some  experiences.  He  had  at  times  been  able  to  get  no 
nitrate  of  silver  but  ordinary  caustic,  and  had  got  good  work. 
He  preferred  water  from  a granite  rock  to  make  the  silver  bath 
with  when  he  could  get  it. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  advantages  of  rain-water  after 
the  first  shower  had  cleansed  the  atmosphere.  He  then  proposed 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  given  to  Mr.  England, 
the  Autotype  Company,  Mr.  Bedford,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  others, 
for  their  contributions  towards  covering  the  walls  of  the  room. 
The  pictures  of  the  water-colour  artists  having  been  removed 
left  the  walls  bare-looking,  and  a number  of  members  had  contri- 
buted pictures  to  obviate  this.  The  president,  Mr.  Glaisher,  h id 
sent  fifty  very  fine  large  prints  of  ferns,  which  he  had  produced 
twenty  years  ago.  These  were  fine  prints,  and  in  excellent 
condition. 

Captain  Verney  was  proceeding  to  propose  that  an  album 
should  be  kept  for  Society  pictures,  when 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  no  motion  of  the  kind  was 
admissible  at  an  ordinary  meeting.  A letter  should  be  sent  to 
the  council. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  the  Chairman  calling  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  on  the  first 
Tuesday,  not  the  second  Tuesday,  in  the  month.  The  meeting 
would  be  on  the  evening  of  April'  3rd,  Easter  Tuesday. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr. 
Lsssels,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  Messrs.  James  Forbes,  Crooke,  John  Crichton,  W.  B.  Mit- 
chell, Archibald  Robertson,  Purves,  and  Kirk  were  admitted 
ordinary  members. 

Mr.  James  Crighton  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ Our  Out- 
door Meetings  ” (see  page  122). 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  much 
pleasure.  He  had  some  experience  of  the  out-door  meetings,  and 
thought  they  were  a feature  of  the  Soc'ety  that  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  nothing  left  undone  that 
would  draw  out  the  members.  »He  noticed  that  those  meetings 
were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  certain  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
during  the  summer  months,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  the 
custom  to  transact  business  at  such  meetings,  as  if  so,  it  might  be 
that  matters  of  much  importance  would  be  decided  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Nicol  replied  that  for  a number  of  years  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  members  at  the  out-door  meetings  to  constitute 
themselves  into  an  ordinary  meeting,  and  transact  any  business 
that  might  require  attending  to  ; but  with  the  exception  of  the 
election  of  candidates  for  membership,  almost  nothing  else  was 
ever  done.  He  thought  it  might  in  the  future,  as  it  had  iu  the 
past,  be  safely  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  members  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  such  meetings,  to  do  only  such  business  as 
might  turn  up  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  over  till  October. 

Mr.  Dobbie  had  always  found  a difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
places  at  which  to  hold  the  out-door  meetings,  and  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  the  members  generally  would  send  suggestions 
to  the  committee  to  assist  them  in  making  arrangements.  Unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  his  business  engagements  prevented  him 
getting  to  as  many  of  those  meetings  as  he  would  like,  but  from 
his  expedience  of  those  he  had  attended  he  could  assure  the 
members  that  they  were  very  enjoyable. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Crighton  had  brought 
forward  the  question  of  out-door  meetings  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  as  he  was  sure  that  members  only  required  to  be  in- 
duced to  attend  one  to  secure  their  presence  at  all.  It  was  no 
doubt  a matter  of  importance  to  select  suitable  places  of  meeting, 
and  equally  important  to  have  arranged  as  far  as  possible  the 
order  in  which  the  pictures  should  be  taken,  as,  generally  speaking, 
there  was  some  particular  hour  at  which  each  view  could  be 


better  photographed  than  at  any  other.  If  the  out-door  com- 
mittee could  previously  visit  the  ground,  and  arrange  as  to  time 
and  place,  much  valuable  time  might  be  saved. 

Mr.  Sinclair  highly  approved  of  the  proposed  method  of  in- 
creasing the  interest  attached  to  the  out-door  meetings,  and  gave 
notice  that  at  the  next  ordiuary  meeting  he  would  propose  that 
an  award  be  offered  for  the  best  pictures  taken  at  such  meetings, 
and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  council  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
how  the  arrangement  should  oe  carried  out. 

Dr.  Nicol  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  ho  would  move 
that  a medal  be  offered  for  the  best  paper  that  should  be  read 
before  the  Society  during  the  current  year. 

A numbsr  of  prints  contributed  by  Messrs.  Niinmo  and  Sou 
were  then  ballotted  for,  and  the  President  intimated  that  at  the 
next  meeting  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew's,  would  read  a paper, 
and  give  practicil  illustration  of  the  platinotype  process. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Crighton  and  Messrs.  Nitnmo 
and  Son,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall,  Bradford,  on  Mondav,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Wormald  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society:— Mr.  Doar,  Bradford;  Messrs.  J.  W.  Sykes  and 
Jno.  Garrett,  Dewsbury;  and  Messrs.  L.  Abell  and  Turner, 
Leeds. 

Mr.  A.  Crabtree  then  gave  a lantern  exhibition,  using  a pair  " 
of  the  newest  lanterns  out.  A good  assortment  of  slides  was 
♦hown,  comprising  Continental,  American,  Irish,  and  a few,  by 
some  of  the  members,  of  Yorkshire  scenery. 

A vote  of  thank?  was  given  to  M».  Crabtree  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

A social  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tnursday  evening, 
the  8th  inst.,  when  about  fifty  members  and  friends  partook  of  an 
excellent  “ knife-and-fork  ” tea.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
through  domestic  affliction,  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  W.  T.  Chadwick  exhibited  and  described  a new  form  of 
oxygen  generator  (in  our  next).  He  also  exhibited  some 
charming  little  views  by  Mr.  Woodbury  from  emulsion  negatives, 
and  mounted  by  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new  corner  pieces  on  a large 
card.  These  views  were  greatly  admired,  and  the  method  of 
mounting  generally  commended. 

Mr.  Frankland  exhibited  several  of  Mr.  Wendel  Holmes’ 
stereoscopes,  which  were  quite  new  to  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present. 

The  walls  were  adorned  by  ten  large  (about  twenty-four  by 
nineteen)  pictures  from  wet  collodion  negatives,  by  Mr.  Wormald, 
of  Leeds — very  fine  and  perfect  specimens  of  large  work,  and 
which  excited  considerable  interest.  The  walls  were  also  embel- 
lished by  a number  of  Mr.  Coote’s  well-known  excellent  pictures. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  lantern  room,  where  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  a pair  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  lime  light  sciopticons, 
and  exhibited  a large  number  of  fine  views  kindly  sent  by  Mr. 
F.  York,  of  London,  for  the  occasion.  Several  dozens  of  pictures 
by  members  of  the  Society  were  also  shown. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Chadwick,  Wormald, 
Woodbury,  Frankland,  and  Coote,  and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
meetings  the  Society  ever  held  was  adjourned. 


&alfe  in  Stubio. 

Catalogue  of  Apparatus.— We  have  been  favoured  by 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sous,  of  High  Holborn,  with  a copy  of 
their  newly  issued  catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus,  which 
contains  an  unusually  largo  stock  of  lenses  by  the  best  makers 
at  reasonable  prices,  as  well  as  cameras  and  other  photographic 
appliances.  Photographers  wishing  to  extend  their  stock  of 
apparatus  will  do  well  to  consult  this  catalogue  before 
purchasing. 

Photographic  Reproduction  of  Bank-notes.— Photo- 
graphers are  certainly  very  clever  people.  The  most  recent 
feat  that  they  seem  to  have  successfully  accomplished  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  blue  notes  of  lhe  Bank  of  France  and  the 
red  ones  of  somo  of  the  Scotch  banks.  Both  red  and  blue  have 
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for  a long  time  past  been  deemed  sufficient  to  baffle  such  pro- 
fessors oAhe  black  art  as  strive  to  compete  with  Government 
and  bankers  in  the  production  of  these  valuable  documents. 
The  National  Bank  at  Vienna  has,  however,  it  appears,  lately 
been  much  troubled  with  forgeries  of  the  familiar  cobalt-blue 
notes  of  the  French,  while  from  Scotland  wa  hear  of  genuine 
and  imitation  notes  being  pinned  together,  so  like  one  another 
aa  to  deceive  all  but  the  most  experienced.  The  colours  are 
not,  of  course,  reproduced  by  the  camera  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye,  for  the  supposed  safety  in  the  employment  of  blue  and  red 
upon  bank-notes  was  that  the  former  comes  out  very  light  in  a 
photograph,  and  the  latter  very  dark.  Science  has,  however, 
recently  shown  that  the  effect  of  c dour  upon  a sensitive  plate 
may  be  increased  and  diminished  at  will.  A German  chemist 
has  plainly  demonstrated  that  by  tinting  the  collodion  used  in 
taking  a picture,  or  by  employing  glass  plates  of  different 
colours,  objects  may  be  vividly  photographed  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  bo  only  faintly  depicted.  At  the 
Bank  of  France,  strange  to  say,  whose  notes  have  betn  so 
freely  copied,  there  is  a photographic  establishment  where  a 
good  deal  of  useful  work  is  done  in  the  way  of  discovering 
forgeries,  the  sharp  eye  of  the  camera  being  a most  searching 
detective.  The  slightest  erasure  upon  the  mrfaco  of  a cheque, 
or  the  alteration  of  a figure  which  is  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
is  at  once  made  apparent  by  photography.  Colour,  it  would 
seem,  is  after  all  but  very  little  protection  for  the  English 
bank-note  is  nowadays  very  rarely  imitated,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  German  paper  money,  which  is  printed  in  black 
and  white.  A combination  of  colours,  laid  one  over  another, 
has  been  suggested,  and  would  pronably  render  the  difficulty  of 
copying  by  means  of  the  camera  almost  insuperable  ; but  it 
certainly  behoves  us,  in  these  days  of  experiment  and  discovery, 
to  be  very  careful  in  our  estimate  of  the  impossible. — Daily 
News. 

American  Advertisements.— Under  the  above  title  the 
Family  Herald  gives  the  following  among  other  samples  “ It 
is  not  generally  known  how  Detective  Keyser  captured  M.  Ver 
Mehr;  the  recovery  of  Boss  Tweed  is  also  enveloped  in 
obscurity ; and  few  people  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Brent,  the  Louisville  forger,  was  nailed  the 
other  day.  Thomas  Moone  got  away  from  San  Francisco  un- 
noticed, and  very  adroitly,  because  ho  was  hard  to  detect.  The 
easiest  thing  to  detect  iu  the  present  day  is  the  beauty  of 
Bradley  and  Rulofson’s  photographs.  The  convex  photo  has 
no  peer  in  the  world.” 


$0  ®0rri5g0ttiHuts. 

Northumberland. — We  anticipate  no  evil  from  the  use  of  a zinc 
pipe  to  convey  washing  water.  2.  Regarding  the  window  in  the 
south  side  of  your  studio,  there  can  be  no  objection  if  you  require 
the  light.  Have  you  tried  reflectors  to  light  up  the  shadowed 
side?  Facing  partly  round  to  the  light  often  gives  good  results 
when  well  managed.  If  you  put  in  the  window,  do  not  put  in 
obscured  glass,  but  plain  glass.  You  can  obscure  it  easily  by 
means  of  tissue  paper  quite  sufficiently. 

T.  P.— In  thinning  collodion,  it  is  clear  that,  theoretically,  you 
should  add  a certain  portion  of  haloid  salt,  .as  well  as  ether  and 
alcohol.  As  a matter  of  practice  that  is  rarely  done,  chiefly, 
probably,  because  the  collodion,  having  been  originally  in  proper 
proportion,  has  become  thick  by  the  evaporation  of  solvents,  and 
these  only  require  restoring.  If  you  wish  to  add  the  salts  as  well, 
the  simplest  and  best  plan  is  to  dissolve  them  in  the  solvents  to  be 
added.  We  have  received  an  excellent  print  from  >Ir.  Witcomb. 

II.  W. — The  cause  of  the  greater  vigour  of  the  older  print  is  due  to 
its  imperfect  fixation ; it  really  derives  much  of  its  colour  from 
sulphido  of  silver ; whereas  the  other  is  a thoroughly  fixed  and 
somewhat  bleached  print ; the  bleaching  being  probably  due  to 
the  acid  condition  of  the  toning  bath. 

F.  B.  It. — There  is  no  fixed  time  for  washing  prints.  The  shorter 
time  the  better,  so  long  as  all  the  hypo  is  removed.  Repeated 
changes  of  water  and  mechanical  pressure  or  sponging  is  much 
better  than  long  soaking.  2.  The  tone  is  much  a matter  of  taste. 
A rich  purple  is  a favourite  colour ; but  something  depends  on 
the  subject.  A fair  person,  for  instance,  should  not  bo  toned  to 
a deep  black.  3.  It  is  only  necessary’  to  rinse  after  toning  before 
putting  the  prints  into  the  hypo.  4.  The  prints  are  insufficiently 
toned  when  they  become  too  red  in  the  hypo. 

John  Stone. — A description  of  the  scenograph  appeared  in  the 
News  of  September  1st,  last  year,  but  not  in  very  minute  detail.  A 
rack-and-pinion  would  undoubtedly  be  better  in  any  instrument 
than  a mere  sliding  adjustment.  The  scenograph  is  not 
manufactured  in  this  country,  we  believe,  but  merely  imported 
by  the  agents. 


D.  & J. — The  Academy  portraits  are  not  patented  or  protected  in 
any  way  ; so  far  ns  we  kuow,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  the 
style.  We  should  certainly  avoid  pipes  which  have  been  used  for 
gas  to  convey  water  for  any  photographic  purnose.  There  is 
generally  in  such  pipes  a foul  deposit  of  sulphur  compounds. 

R.  A. — The  practice  of  advertisers  retaining  specimens  sent  to  them 
by  applicants  is  a very  reprehensiblo  on-,  and  we  have  often  con- 
demned it;  but  the  only  actual  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  applicants. 
In  the  first  place,  be  careful  not  to  send  off  all  your  best  specimens  to 
anyone  you  do  not  know.  In  the  next  place,  always  place  them  in  an 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope,  which  will  render  easy  their 
return.  Many  specimens  are  lost  for  want  of  this  precaution. 
Letters  addressed  to  our  office  are,  as  a rule,  simply  called  for,  and 
wo  know  nothing,  as  a rule,  of  the  advertisers.  Subsequent 
letters  addressed  to  our  office  to  them  rarely  reach  them,  as  they 
do  not  always  return  to  ask  for  further  letters,  and  we  do  not 
know  where  to  send  them.  It  would  bo  a good  plan  only  to  send 
away  specimens  to  persons  whoso  name  and  address  are  fully  given. 

Lights  and  Shadows. — We  do  not  remember  the  precise  address 
of  M Jamin;  but  we  should  think  a letter  addressed  to  him  as 
“ Optician,  Paris,”  would  reach  him,  if  in  existence;  but  we  have 
an  impression  that  the  firm  changed  hands  and  name. 

Protonitrate. — If  you  follow  the  instructions  in  our  last  Year- 
Book,  you  will  obtain  very  brilliant  ferrotypes;  or  if  you  use 
the  developer  given  in  our  last.  One  good  developer  consists  of 
fifteen  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  two  minims  of  nitric 
acid  in  an  ounce  of  water.  Use  a thick  collodion  when  developing 
f-rrotypes.  We  prefer  a developer  which  has  been  used  before. 
The  very  white  images  to  which  you  refer  are  poss  bly  those 
which  have  been  treated  with  a mercury  salt,  or  a solution  callod 
the  “ alabastrine  solution,”  the  preparation  of  which  was  a trade 
secret. 

A.  II.  f. — We  have  no  doubt  that  in  describing  his  perchlorido  of 
iron  process  M.  Poiteven  described  a possible  process ; but  of  the 
character  of  the  work  we  cannot  speak.  3.  We  have  not  ourselves 
tried  it,  and  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Why’  it  has 
not  been  commonly  used  we  cannot  say.  It  was  not,  we  think, 
patented  in  this  country. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


■METEOROLOGICAL,  REPORT  FOR  JANUARY. 
BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  tak  n at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven, 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 
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19 

29-20 

— 29-57 

50 

53 

47 

Showers  p.m.  [dav 

20 

29-73  29-80  29  91 

40 

-48 

32 

A little  rain  this  morning.  Gloomy  all 

21 

30  10  30  15  30  20 

36 

44 

4.1 

Fair  but  gloomy 

22 

30-20  30-18  30  08 

41 

44 

36  5 

Fair  but  gloomy 

23 

3-1-00  29  86  29-54 

38 

43 

40 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

21 

29-60|29  70  29  70 

42 

43 

10 

Showers  all  day 

25  29  32  29-26  29-40 

42 

47 

45 

Showers  p.m. 

26  29-62  29-75  29-81 

37 

49 

39 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

27(29*70  29' 70  29  69 

.39 

4!) 

42 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

28  29-60  22-50  29-50 

43 

40 

38 

Heavy  rain  this  morning.  Showers 

during  the  day  [night.  Windy 

29  29-68  29  64  29  45 

41 

40 

40 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.  Heavy  rain  at 

30:28  91  29-20  29  56 

38 

38 

39 

showers  of  hail  and  rain  a.m. 

31  -29-77123 78  29.61 

13 

41 

41 

Rain  commenced  about  2 p.m. 

Highest  tomperature 
Lowest  ditto 

Mean  ditto 


Summary. 


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights 


50®  ... 

53®  . 

..  48® 

32  ... 

35 

..  32 

41+... 

44  1 . 

..  41  + 

42°  + 


Mean  of  all  observations  

Days  on  which  rain  fell 

Fair  days  gloomy  •••  2 

Notis.  -The  temperatures  indicated  above  are  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  month  of  January.  The  amount  of  rainfall  was  exceed- 
ingly high  (9-38  inches),  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  being  ex- 
ceptionally large. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Sketches  of  Fancy,  and  Photographs  of*  Fact. — “She  is 
exactly  like  her  photograph,”  said  a lady  at  the  theatre  in 
the  next  stall  to  our  own,  who  had  been  gazing  for  some 
time  at  H.R. H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  through  a large 
double-barrelled  instrument.  We  think  the  lady  was  a 
bit  disappointed,  on  the  whole,  for  she  had  come,  as  we 
overheard  her  saying,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
Her  Royal  Highness,  and  there  was  really  nothing  to  look 
at,  beyond  what  a photograph  in  the  album  at  home  had 
shown  her.  The  amiable  face  of  the  Princess  we  have 
seen  so  frequently  depicted  by  photography  that  it  seems 
quite  familiar  when  we  look  upon  it  in  the  Royal  box  or 
elsewhere.  There  is  certainly  less  romance,  now-a-days,  sur- 
rounding thepersonsof  princes,  princesses,  and  other  great 
people,  than  before  the  days  of  photography  ; but  if  we 
have  lost  something  in  this  respect,  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage is  immeasurably  in  our  favour.  The  disappointment 
of  the  lady  to  whom  we  have  referred  would,  after  all, 
soon  be  counterbalanced  by  the  reflection  that  the  photo- 
graphs of  other  great  personages  in  her  album  equally 
resemble  the  originals,  and  thus  she  may  in  the  future  be 
quite  satisfied  that  she  knows  what  they  are  like,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  run  after  them.  Indeed  our  fair 
neighbour  could  not  have  expected  to  see  much  more  than 
she  did,  and  if  questioned  would  doubtless  have  been 
puzzled  to  define  the  something  which  she  anticipated. 
The  stout,  good-humoured  appearance  of  the  Prince 
would,  if  she  had  reflected  a moment,  have  been  equally 
satisfactory,  for  the  blame,  if  any  blame  was  to  be 
awarded,  should  be  put  upon  photography  for  representing 
so  trustworthily  the  illustrious  personages,  without  favour 
or  disfavour.  It  has  simply  put  before  our  eyes  the 
portraits  of  a man  and  woman,  and  some  of  us  have 
an  idea  that  princes  and  princesses  are  something  more 
than  this.  Whether  the  recollections  of  childhood’s 
stories  still  linger  in  our  minds,  or  that  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  romantic  fancies,  certain  it  is  that 
many  cannot  quite  get  over  the  notion  that  princes  usually 
go  about  in  long  hose,  and  pink  silk  jackets,  with  feathers 
in  their  hats,  and  ribbons  on  their  shoulders.  We  used 
to  read  about  them  thus  in  our  early  books,  and  our  ideas 
upon  the  subject  were  confirmed  by  the  extravaganzas  and 
antomimes  that  we  witnessed.  Princesses  were  always 
eautiful  in  those  days,  and  it  was  only  the  curdmugeons 
of  step-mothers  who  were  at  all  ugly  and  ill-favoured. 
Indeed  the  idea  is  so  firmly  rooted,  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  hear  a person,  examining  some  prin- 
cess’s portrait  for  the  first  time,  exclaim,  “ I don’t  call 
her  pretty  at  all !”  as  if,  being  a princess,  she  must  perforce 
be  good-looking.  A contemporary  is  just  now  engaged 
in  the  issue  of  a series  of  portraits  called  the  leaders  of 
society,  and  we  are  treated  week  after  week  with  fair 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  others  in  dress  and  pose,  have  invariably 
one  thing  in  common— they  are  all  handsome.  We  are  not 
going  to  deny  that  there  are  fine  and  charming  women 
among  the  “ upper  ten:”  all  we  take  exception  to  is,  the 
universal  beauty  supposed  to  exist  among  the  favoured 
few.  Such  representations  as  these  sometimes  make  us 
wish  that  photography  had  never  been  invented  to 
undeceive  us.  Look  at  the  old  engravings  of  slight 
damsels  with  high  waists  and  quaint  top- knots  that  figure 
in  the  print-shops  around  Coveut  Garden.  They  are 
all  Countesses,  or  Lady  Sophias,  or  Honourable  Misses, 
and  they  are  all  surpassing  fair.  No  wonder  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  wonderful  ideas  of  the  charms  of 
high-born  ladies.  Photography  has  swept  away  all  this 
romance,  and  a lady  of  the  grande  monde  has  to  take  her 
chance  with  the  rest  of  her  sisters.  She  is  photographed, 
and,  let  the  portrait  be  touched  or  untouched,  one  gets  a 


very  good  idea  of  her  claims  to  be  considered  a beauty. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  personal  charms  that  pho- 
tography has  stepped  in  to  tell  us  a word  of  truth.  In 
other  connexions  it  is  equally  frank.  The  magnificent 
sights,  the  lofty  waterfalls,  the  gigantic  glaciers,  the 
dangerous  passes,  and  the  thousand  and  one  objects  about 
which  travellers  were  wont  to  tell  wonderful  stories,  and 
of  which  sketches  would  bring  us  home  pictures  that 
would  admit  of  no  doubt,  have  materially  decreased  in 
number  and  importance  since  the  cultivation  of  the  black 
art.  The  account  of  our  friend  Brown’s  villa  in  the  country, 
of  his  conservatory  and  flower-buds,  of  his  fishpond  and 
pine-houses,  his  shrubbery,  stabling,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
is  all  very  well ; but  when,  after  his  glowing  description 
of  them,  we  see  a photograph  which  some  itinerant  operator 
has  executed  for  a shilling,  we  are  hardly  so  much  im- 
pressed as  we  were  before.  There  is  a garden,  certainly, 
and  a cucumber-frame — we  mean  conservatory — but  not 
of  the  dimensions  we  imagined  them.  Of  course  it  is  our 
imagination  that  is  to  blame  under  the  circumstances,  and 
it  is  a good  thing,  therefore,  if  we  are  prevented  from 
going  astray  by  the  aid  of  a photograph.  We  have  an 
acquaintance  whose  whole  leisure  is  taken  up  with  yacht- 
ing, and  when  he  can  spare  a moment  from  stock-broking, 
he  is  off  to  Erith,  where  his  vessel  lies,  for  a cruise.  The 
many  times  he  has  invited  ourselves  to  a trip  made  us 
some  time  ago  seriously  consider  about  whether  we  should 
not  join  him  for  a few  days’  trip.  Albeit  a bad  sailor,  we 
could  not  resist  his  accounts  of  adventures  of  a run  down 
the  Thames  to  Margate  or  to  Deal,  sleeping  and  eating  on 
board  as  comfortably  as  in  an  hotel.  He  had  an  expe- 
rienced mariner  who  acted  as  master,  and  the  latter's 
qualifications  for  that  post  were  amply  proved  by  the 
many  cups  he  had  won  at  races  and  regattas.  If  we  liked, 
we  should  run  over  to  Boulogne  or  Dieppe,  or  into  some 
quaint  little  seaport  in  Normandy,  and  look  at  the  pretty 
French  fishwomen  in  their  striped  petticoats.  Such  an 
invitation  as  this  one  could  scarcely  refuse  ; but  before 
venturing,  we  fortunately  caught  sight  of  a photograph  of 
the  yacht  lying  off  Barking  Creek.  Adieu  romance  and 
sun-lit  waves,  picturesque  Normandy  and  bonnie  fishwives. 
The  picture  showed  a large  row-boat,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  rigged,  with  an  untidy  sail.  There  was  a cabin, 
it  is  true,  where  one  could  sleep,  but  only  a part 
at  a time.  Head  or  feet  must,  perforce,  be  exposed  a la 
belle  etoile,  and  in  a heavy  sea  you  would  have  to  sit 
with  an  arm  round  the  main  mast  to  prevent  slipping  into 
the  sea.  Our  trip  to  Boulogne  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  and 
we  bless  photography  to  this  day  for  saving  us  the  trip. 
Therefore,  we  say,  if  the  camera  has  robbed  something  of 
the  romance  of  this  world,  we  must  remember  that  it  has 
given  advantages  which  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss,  for  there  are  times  when  we  like  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  a thing  without  desiring  to  go  so  far  as  to  descend  into 
a well. 


A NEW  OXYGEN  RETORT. 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  CHADWICK.* 

In  bringing  before  your  notice  a new  oxygen  retort  I do  Dot 
claim  the  credit  of  any  great  invention,  but  simply  an  im- 
provement in  one  or  two  respects  upon  what  we  have  pre- 
viously seen. 

My  improvement  consists — Firstly,  in  making  the  oxygen 
mixture  in  the  form  of  cakes  instead  of  plugs  or  cylinders, 
as  were  first  introduced  by  our  friend  Mr.  M.  Noton. 
Secondly,  in  the  shape  of  the  retort,  which  is  made  so  that 
the  cake  lies  upon  the  bottom,  and  is  only  in  contact  on  that 
side.  Thirdly,  in  making  the  cakes  with  the  bottom  bear- 
ing on  the  retort,  to  consist  simply  of  manganese,  sand,  or 
other  substance  containing  no  chlorate  of  potash,  upou  the 
top  of  which  is  placed  the  oxygen  mixture,  still  forming  one 
compact  cake.  Fourthly,  in  the  perforating  of  the  cakes. 

* Read  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 
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The  retort  consists  of  two  small  iron  castings,  the  bottom 
one  a flat  circular  plate  with  two  projecting  lugs.  The 
upper  portion,  which  is  bell-shaped,  is  made  a little  larger 
inside  than  the  cakes  to  be  used,  and  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  portion  by  means  of  a bayonet  joint,  although 
other  fastenings  may  be  adopted.  The  gas-tight  joint 


between  the  two  portions  is  easily  made  by  grinding  th 
two  surfaces  together,  after  having  turned  them  to  some- 
thing like  the  shape.  The  stand  simply  supports  the  retort 
over  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  and  may  be  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  gas-holder,  hung  upon  the  side,  or  placed  upon  a 
convenient  table,  or  even  on  the  floor. 

From  the  bent  tube  on  the  top  portion  of  the  retort  an 
india-rubber  or  flexible  pipe  coaveys  the  gas  direct  to  the 
gas  holder.  A small  wash  bottle,  as  shown  us  three  meet- 
ings ago  by  Mr.  Noton  for  preventing  the  return  of  the  gas 
and  back  pressure,  may  be  used,  or  an  ordinary  back 
pressure  valve  or  an  ordinary  tap. 

The  object  of  using  cakes  of  the  above  description  is  that 
they  leave  the  retort  perfectly  clean  ; for,  as  it  is  the  chlorate 
of  potash  that  fuses  and  sticks  to  the  retort,  the  manganese 
or  sand  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cake,  and  is  the  only 
portion  in  direct  contact  with  the  retort,  is  a sure  means  of 
preventing  any  sticking.  This  plan  I also  adopted  in  the 
case  of  plugs  or  cylinders.  The  perforation  of  the  cakes  is 
simply  to  facilitate  the  generation  of  the  gas. 

T here  are  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  apparatus.  As  this  is  more  of  a social  meeting  than  a 
scientific  one  I will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  to  anyone 
interested  I shall  be  glad  to  show  the  apparatus  at  work 
later  on  in  the  evening. 


THE  BLUE  GLASS  DECEPTION. 

The  Scientific  American  resumes  its  remarks  on  this  subject- 
It  says : — 

“ In  our  last  issue  we  reviewed  the  alleged  capabilities  of 
sunlight  filtered  through  blue  glass  in  causing  plants  to 
grow,  &c. ; and,  by  reference  to  numerous  experiments,  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  light  transmitted  through 
the  violet-blue  glass  is  nothing  more  than  normal  sunlight 
diminished  in  intensity.  We  propose  in  the  following  to 
finish  our  discussion  by  examining  into  the  effects  of  light 
and  darkness  upon  organisms.  And  we  may  especially  here 
recall  the  fact  that  General  Pleasonton  claims  that  not  only 
does  the  blue  light  stimulate  growth,  but  that  it  is  a posi- 
tive. remedial  agent  for  such  severe  ailments  as  spinal 
meningitis,  nervous  irritation  and  exhaustion,  rheumatism, 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  deafness,  partial  paralysis,  shock 
due  to  severe  contusion,  and  others,  of  all  of  which  he  cites 
cases. 

“The  theory  that  various  coloured  lights  exercise  different 
effects  on  the  human  system  is  an  old  one.  In  1831  Dr. 
Newbery  asserted  that  yellow  light  stimulates  the 
nervous,  pink  the  nutritive,  and  blue  the  locomotive  tem- 
erament;  and  recently  Dr.  Ponza,  an  Italian  physician, 
as  asserted  that  lunatics  are  greatlv  affected  by  being 
placed  in  different  coloured  rooms.  Red  light,  Dr.  Ponza 


says,  removes  feelings  of  depression,  blue  induces  calmness  ; 
and  by  violet  light  a crazy  person  was  in  one  day  cured. 

“ It  is  a thoroughly  demonstrated  fact  that  light  is  an 
important  vital  stimulant ; and  that,  if  its  operation  be 
excluded,  the  development  of  the  healthy  bodily  structure 
is  arrested.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  in  the  absence  of  light 
the  transformation  of  a tadpole  into  a frog  is  stopped,  and 
the  ieptile  remains  a tadpole.  Plants  in  darkness  become 
blanched  and  stunted  in  growth  ; the  process  of  fixing  the 
carbon  in  their  tissues  is  arrested,  a modification  of  the 
colouring  principle  takes  place;  and  they  appear  white 
instead  of  green.  The  sad  effects  of  deprivation  of  sunlight 
are  especially  observable  among  those  who  live  in  crowded 
alleys  cr  cellars,  or  who  work  in  min^s,  where  the  light  of 
the  sun  seldom  or  never  penetrates.  The  total  exclusion  of 
the  sun’s  beams  produces  an  impoverished  and  disordered 
state  of  the  blood,  emaciation,  muscular  debility,  and  the 
diseases  due  to  imperfect  nutrition. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  for  certain 
purposes,  darkness  or  shaded  light  is  advantageous  to  the 
bodily  condition.  Fowls,  for  instance,  may  be  fattened 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  dark,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
absence  of  light  exercises  a very  great  influence  over  the 
power  possessed  by  food  in  increasing  the  size  of  animals. 
It  likewise  seems  to  exercise  a soothing  and  quieting 
influence,  increasing  the  disposition  of  animals  to  take  rest, 
making  less  food  necessary,  and  causing  them  to  store  up 
more  nutriment  in  theffwm  of  fat  and  muscle.  Now,  if  tUe 
organism  to  be  treated  is  subjected  to  light  all  of  which  is 
filtered  through  blue-violet  glass,  then,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously demonstrated,  it  is  in  light  which  is  considerably 
shaded.  And  very  probably  to  this  cause — and  not  at  all 
to  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  light — is  to  be  attributed  the 
quieting  influence  on  nervous  and  insane  people  which  Dr. 
Ponza  has  remarked. 

“ But  General  Pleasonton  does  not  use  blue-violet  glass 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  he  employs  a combination  of  blue 
light  and  pure  sunlight,  the  latter  very  much  preponde- 
rating. In  his  grapery,  for  example,  only  every  eighth  row 
of  panes  is  blue.  The  mingled  light  consequently  is  merely 
pure  suulight,  very  slightly  shaded  ; and  the  animal  or 
plant  exposed  simply  takes  a sun  bath — the  solarium  of  the 
ancients,  who,  knowing  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun- 
beams, had  terraces  built  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  so  that 
they  might  bask  in  them.  This  sun  treatment  is  now 
frequently  recommended  by  physicians  for  nervous  diseases. 
Dr.  Hammond,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  says : ‘ In  conva- 
lescence from  almost  all  diseases,  it  acts,  unless  too  intense 
or  too  long-continued,  as  a most  healthful  stimulant,  both 
to  the  nervous  and  physical  system.  . . . The  de- 

lirium and  weakness,  by  no  means  seldom  met  with  in  con- 
valescents kept  in  darkness,  disappear  like  magic  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber.’ 

“To  recapitulate  in  brief,  General  Pleasonton’s  claims  of 
any  superior  powers  for  blue  glass  on  account  of  the  colour 
which  it  produces  in  transmitted  light  are,  when  tested  by 
the  result  of  previous  investigations,  unfounded.  In  some 
instances,  where  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  blue  glass  may  bo  used  ; but  any  other  mode  of 
shading  the  light,  as  by  ground  glass,  thin  curtains,  &c., 
would  without  doubt  serve  equally  as  well.  The  cures  pro- 
duced are  ascribable  to  two  causes  : first,  to  the  healthy 
influence  of  the  sun  bath,  and  secondly,  to  the  very  powerful 
influence  of  the  patient’s  imagination.  There  are  abundant 
cases  known  where  imagination  has  so  powerfully  affected 
the  body  as  to  cause  death.  “ Experiments  upon  criminals 
have  shown  that  in  one  instance,  where  a person  was 
placed  iu  a bed  which,  he  was  informed,  had  just  been 
vacated  by  a cholera  patient  (but  which  had  not),  he 
exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease.  Another 
person  is  reported  to  have  shown  all  the  signs  of  collapse 
from  loss  of  blood,  from  the  suppositious  idea  that  he  was 
bleeding  to  death.  As  regards  the  animals  fattened  under 
the  glass,  all  the  circumstances  go  to  show  that  the  result 
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was  due  to  their  enforced  quiescence,  their  shelter  from 
the  weather,  and  their  free  exposure  to  the  sun. 

“ It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  our  opinion  the 
use  of  blue  glass,  as  advocated  by  General  Pleasonton,  D 
devoid  of  benefit.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  FORGERY. 
Experiments  on  the  Sensitiveness  to  Light  of  Different 
Colours,  and  on  the  Production  of  Inimitable  Cheques. 

BY  MAX  JAFFE.* 

A little  while  ago  a desire  was  expressed  that  1 should 
publish  my  researches  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  different 
colours,  which  I had  undertaken  more  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  cheques  aud  other  valuable 
papers,  which  could  not  possibly  be  reproduced  by  photo- 
graphy. My  experiments  were  simply  confined  to  those 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  photography,  but  I conducted 
them  in  a particularly  searching  manner,  by  reason  that 
information  had  reached  us  from  the  directors  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Austria  to  the  effect  that  the  blue 
bank-notes  of  France,  which  hitherto  had  been  considered 
incapable  of  being  reproduced  by  photography,  had 
nevertheless  been  copied  by  the  camera. 

I obtained  a table  of  colours  which  displayed  most  of 
the  different  pigments  in  a perfectly  pure  condition  in 
their  various  phases.  This  table  was  particularly  suitable 
to  my  purpose,  for  the  letters  formed  by  the  colours  upon 
a white  ground  permitted  the  making  of  a very  uniform 
comparison,  for  1 had  every  colour  in  juxtaposition  with 
white,  and  could  therefore  study  each  effect  upon  the 
negative.  I male  several  copies  of  this  table,  giving  various 
exposures. 

Even  the  mo3t  light-powerful,  an  impure  violet,  showed 
, very  materially  on  the  white  in  the  photograph,  and  the 
cobalt  blue  behaved  in  like  manner,  the  latter  being  the 
pigment  employed  in  the  bank-notes  just  mentioned. 
The  contrast  of  the  other  colours  was  greater,  and  they 
were  therefore  less  interesting  from  my  point  of  view. 
From  this  fact  I came  upon  the  process  which  it  is 
most  likely  forgers  have  employed  in  their  work. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  anyone  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a copy  from  a bauk-uote  printed  in  cobalt-blue 
by  means  of  the  camera,  he  had  to  make  use  of  a very 
complicated  process.  He  required  to  have  engraved 
plates,  for  instance,  which  he  would  secure  by  means  of 
photography.  If  a blue  image  printed  upon  white  is 
capable  of  giving  an  image,  the  latter  would  nevertheless 
be  much  too  weak  for  the  direct  production  of  a printing- 
block.  A phenomenon  which  is  generally  regarded  with 
dissatisfaction  by  the  photographer  is,  however,  in  this 
particular  instance  taken  advantage  of,  in  all  probability, 
namely,  the  circumstauce  that  a diapositive  of  a portrait,  or 
any  other  picture  in  half-toue,  secured  in  the  camera,  is 
generally  harder  and  Hatter  than  the  original  negative, 
and  the  circumstance  also  that  a negative  produced 
again  from  this  diapositive  will  lie  still  more  hard  and 
flat. 

If  we  now  suppose  for  a moment  that  the  vigour  of  the 
deposit  upon  our  negatives  is  divided  into  degrees  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Vogel’s  photometer  scale,  aud  we  put  the 
difference  between  cobalt  blue  and  white  at  2°,  then  a 
diapositive  produced  iu  the  camera  will  bring  this  differ- 
ence easily  as  far  as  49.  The  negative  from  this  dia- 
positive will  possess  8°  of  density,  anl  this  degree  is  at 
once  brought  to  16°  by  securing  yet  another  image.  As 
probably  20°  of  density  will  suifice  for  the  production  of 
a printing-block,  such  a deposit  is  secured  with  but  little 
dilficulty  obviously.  The  exposure  must  always  be 
shortened  with  every  operation,  so  that  the  deposit,  which 
was  at  first  produced  by  the  blue  ground,  becomes 
gradually  less. 

* Photographische' Corresponded . 


Or  the  powder  process  employed  so  successfully  by 
Obernetter  may  have  been  made  use  of.  By  repeating 
the  process  and  shortening  the  exposures  continually,  the 
dusting  on  of  pigment  being  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
requisite  contrast  could  be  secured. 

Thus  the  blue  pigment  upon  cheques,  which  has  been 
so  much  vaunted  by  reason  of  its  supposed  immunity 
from  photographic  attack,  no  longer  affords  our  bankers 
and  merchants  the  desired  protection.  To  remove  any 
anxiety  which  government  and  commercial  circles  might 
feel  under  these  circumstances,  aud  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  competition  which  might  arise  between  them 
and  photographers  in  the  production  of  bank-notes  or 
cheques,  1 have  continued  my  researches,  and  have  now,  I 
believe,  found  a means  whereby,  1 think,  such  competition 
may  be  prevented. 

I first  of  all  thought  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  paper 
I proposed  to  impregnate  with  a solution  of  the  compound 
prior  to  its  being  printed,  characters  being  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  water-mark.  Such  a means  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  copying  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, for  writing  formed  with  this  solution,  though  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  is  particularly  legible  upon  a 
negative.  But  sulphate  of  quinine,  unfortunately,  soon 
becomes  yellow ; any  printing,  therefore,  would  soon 
become  legible,  and  easy  enough  to  copy.  Further  deli- 
beration taught  me  to  direct  my  attention  to  those  colours 
which  are  as  inactive  as  the  black,  and  which,  never- 
theless, appear  light  to  the  eye  ; the  idea  occurred  to  me, 
in  fact,  of  covering  cheques  all  over  with  such  inactive 
colours,  the  writing  and  figures  being  in  black  ink.  I 
took,  therefore,  my  colour-table  in  hand  once  more,  and 
painted  upon  the  yellow,  green,  and  red  squares  some 
characters  in  Indiau-ink,  and  in  this  condition  proceeded 
to  take  a photograph  of  it. 

Upon  my  negative  the  contrast  between  the  black  and 
cinnabar,  orauge,  metallic-green,  and  especially  light 
chrome-yellow,  was  very  little.  My  satisfaction,  however, 
was  exceedingly  short-lived,  for  I remembered  Dr.  Vogel’s 
proposition  to  employ  coralline  and  aniline  green  in  col- 
lodion to  render  it  more  sensitive  to  red  and  yellow 
rays.  By  employing  tinted  collodion  aud  coloured  plates, 
it  was  obvious  that  more  marked  contrast  is  to  be  secured 
in  photographic  cliches,  aud  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  a 
negative  of  a cobalt  blue  cheque  could  be  secured  with  the 
proper  contrast  without  recourse  to  the  elaborate  process 
previously  suggested.  Finally,  therefore,  I resolved  upou 
employing  mixed  colours  in  such  a way  as  to  thwart  the 
photographic  reproduction. 

As  I was  at  the  time  engaged  iu  lithography  and  Licht- 
druck  printing,  I availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
produce  results  which  baffled  all  results  at  copying  with 
the  camera,  and  which  were  secured  by  printing  one  layer 
of  colour  over  another. 

I found  out  a whole  series  of  such  combinations,  but 
will  only  allude  to  a few  of  them,  namely,  cobalt-blue 
upon  light  yellow,  d§.rk-blue  upon  green,  cinnabar  upon 
chrome-yellow.  All  these  resisted  the  effects  of  photo- 
graphy, even  with  the  addition  of  pigments  to  the  col- 
lodion, or  the  employment  of  coloured  glass  plates,  because 
the  lower  colour  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  only  shines  through  the  upper  one,  rendering  this 
rather  more  actinic. 

In  this  way,  therefore,  valuable  documents  may  be 
produced  which  cannot  be  photographed.  Upon  a coloured 
basis  may  be  printed  any  type  or  engraved  plate  by  any  of 
the  processes  in  general  use  for  such  work. 

But  I was  enabled  to  arwive  at  the  goal  in  another  way. 
I was  convinced  that  while  cobalt  blue,  when  in  the  form 
of  strokes  and  patches  (a3  it  appears  on  French  bank-notes), 
does  not  present  any  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  photo- 
grapher, it  is  different  when  the  cobalt  image  is  printed  in 
half  tone.  Frinted  in  lighter  and  darker  tints  01  blue,  the 
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image  is  not  more  capable  of  being  photographed  than  the 
combined  colours  of  which  I have  just  spoken. 

An  artist  engraver  produces,  in  the  first  place,  a relief 
either  ornament,  bust,  or  head — and  of  this  impres- 
sions are  prepared  in  plaster  of  Paris  to  which  a little  red 
has  been  added.  As  many  impressions  are  set  up  a3  you 
desire  to  have  bank-notes  on  the  same  printing  block,  and 
these  impressions  are  photographed,  lighted  up  sharply 
from  the  side.  From  the  negative  so  taken  a Lichtdruck 
cliche,  and  in  this  way  a print  in  blue  and  red  in  half-tone, 
may  be  secured. 

M.  Jaffe  concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  if  the 
Lichtdruck  process  is  not  far  enough  advanced  at  present 
to  produce  the  perfect  prints  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  bank-notes,  a combination  of  photography  and  me- 
chanical means  could  be  contrived  to  produce  the  necessary 
result. 

o 

ON  A NEW  CAUSE  OF  PINHOLES  AND  STREAKS, 

AND  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  BARYTA 

IN  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

aBY  DR.  H.  VOGEL. 

[Whilst  the  negative  bath  and  its  troubles  are  under 
the  attention  of  photographers,  it  may  uot  be  inappro- 
priate to  reproduce  the  article  by  Dr.  Vogel  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  last,  as  having  appeared  upwards  of  eleven 
years  ago  in  the  Photographic  News.  It  is  curious  how 
thoroughly  it  covers  much  of  the  ground  traversed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society. — Ed.] 

Among  the  mauy  defects  in  the  negative  process,  none  is 
so  frequent  as  pinholes  in  the  collodion  film.  Every  pho- 
tographer is  familiar  with  these  troublesome  spots,  which 
are  most  prone  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  case  of  old 
silver  baths,  and  the  chief  cause  of  which,  apart  from  dust, 
is  the  iodide  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  bath,  which  finally 
(when  the  bath  is  saturated  with  it)  tends  to  crystallize  in 
combination  with  nitrate  of  silver,  adheres  to  the  collodion 
film  whilst  in  the  bath  and  during  the  development,  and 
finally  leaves  behind  a small  hole,  at  first  scarcely  visible, 
but  coming  out  more  clearly  by  contrast  when  the  print  is 
strengthened. 

Two  years  ago  we  devoted  special  attention  to  these  pre- 
cipitates of  iodide  of  silver,  and  made  several  remarkable 
observations,  which  threw  light  upon  the  action,  hitherto 
in  so  many  particulars  obscure,  of  old  silver  baths. 

We  showed  at  that  time  that  iodide  of  silver  is  less  easily 
soluble  in  heat  than  in  cold,  and  that,  therefore,  on  hot 
days  silver  baths  soon  become  turbid,  and  grow  clear  again 
by  simple  cooling.  We  also  showed  that  iodide  of  silver 
is  more  easily  soluble  in  acid  and  alcoholic  baths  than  in 
those  containing  only  pure  water  and  the  silver  salt. 

Hence  was  easily  explained  the  formation  of  pinholes  in 
the  beat  of  summer,  or  after  the  neutralizing  of  the  bath  ; 
and  our  friend  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  showed  the  correct- 
ness of  our  results  in  a series  of  comparative  experiments. 

Singular  phenomena  still,  however,  presented  themselves, 
which  could  not  be  harmonized  with  "this  theory  of  the 
formation  of  pinholes. 

Herr  kurths  of  Magdeburg,  wrote  to  us,  that  at  a low 
temperature  (4°)  he  had  found  pinholes,  which  on  warm- 
ing the  bath  to  12°  disappeared.  A similar  announcement 
was  made  to  us  by  Dr.  Lorent,  of  Maimheim. 

The  combination  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver  could  not 
be  the  sole  cause  of  these  phenomena,  for  at  a low  tempe- 
rature it  not  only  does  not  precipitate  itself,  but  even  dis- 
solves, as  may  easily  be  observed  on  the  cooling  of  a bath 
that  has  become  turbid  in  the  heat. 

We  sought  the  further  cause  of  the  defect  in  other  salts 
scarcely  soluble,  which  dissolve  less  readily  in  cold  than  in 
heat,  and  must  therefore  precipitate  themselves  on  cooling  ; 
the  acetate  of  silver,  for  example,  which  originates  so 
easily  iu  the  bath  through  the  adding  of  acetic  acid,  or 
through  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  it. 


Of  course  such  a secretion  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver 
on  the  collodion  film  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  us 
and  others.  These,  however,  occasion  Dot  so  much  pin- 
holes, as  “ spears,  crosses,  and  swords,”  the  needle-shaped 
crystals  attaching  themselves  to  the  film  either  singly  or 
with  several  crossed  together,  and  hindering  the  action  of 
the  light. 

Our  attention  was  lately  directed  once  more  to  this 
point  by  a letter  from  Herr  Kruger,  of  Schwerin.  He 
seuttwo  samples  of  crystals  which  had  precipitated  them- 
selves in  his  silver  bath,  and  wrote  that  he  had  been 
annoyed  the  whole  summer  by  pinholes,  which  often 
appeared  after  two  days’  use  of  a new  silver  bath,  even 
when  it  contained  little  iodide  of  silver.  The  crystals  in 
question  had  secreted  themselves  on  the  evaporation  of 
one  of  the  baths. 

I examined  the  crystals,  and  found,  besides  iron  and  a 
few  splinters  of  glass,  a considerable  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  silver.*  This  result  surprised  me,  as  1 <lid  not  at  once 
suspect  the  source  of  this  impurity.  A second  letter  from 
Herr  Kruger  gave  the  necessary  explanation,  informing 
me  that  in  the  examination  of  the  spoiled  baths  he  had 
likewise  discovered  sulphuric  ac^d,  and  that  this  arose 
from  the  impure  ioilizers  which  he  had  applied.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  me  the  iodizers  mentioned,  aud  the 
impure  bath,  and  there  I found  indeed  sulphuric  acid 
along  with  carbonic  acid  (in  the  iodizer). 

The  source  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bath  was  now 
discovered.  A part  had  got  iu  the  bath  at  first  by  iodizing 
it  with  a little  iodide  of  potassium.  Every  new  collodion 
plate  had  increased  the  quantity  of  it,  and  the  most  probable 
supposition  was,  that  the  salt,  with  its  known  difficulty  of 
solution,  had  rapidly  piecipitated  itself,  and  occasioned 
the  pinholes. 

In  order  to  test  whether  the  sulphate  of  silver  really 
occasioned  pinholes,  I made  a silver  bath  1Y0,  and  mixed 
this  with  £ per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  tested  it. 
There  were  no  pin.ioles. 

To  200  cubic  ceutimetres  of  the  bath  were  now  added 
0-8  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda.  A considerable  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  silver  was  formed.  This  was  filtered,  and 
in  the  filtered  bath  a plate  was  made.  On  sensitizing,  it 
appeared  covered  with  small  crystals,  and  after  being 
exposed  to  the  light  aud  developed,  it  swarmed  with  little 
pinholes. 

Here,  however,  a considerable  quantity  of  silver  (about 
4 percent.)  had  been  precipitated  as  sulphate,  and  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  thereby  the  power  of  solution 
for  iodide  of  silver  might  have  been  lessened,  and  thus  the 
pinholes  caused.  I therefore  repeated  the  experiment, 
taking  200  cubic  centimetres  of  a new  freshly  iodized 
bath,  and  shaking  it  with  fixed  sulphate  of  silver.  Here 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  remained  the  same. 

Only  very  little  sulphate  of  silver  was  dissolved,  and  I 
obtained  a bath  which  contained  of  sulphuric  acid  much 
less  than  that  of  Kruger,  and  also  gave  but  few  pinholes. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  bath  cooled  considerably, 
and  next  morning  it  gave  numerous  pinholes. 

The  cause,  however  might  still  be  laid  on  the  iodide  of 
silver  which  was  present.  I therefore  made  a third  bath 
without  iodide  of  silver — 

Water  200  cub.  cents. 

Nitrate  of  silver 2C  grains 

Sulphate  of  soda 0 5 grain 

A precipitate  of  sulphate  of  silver  was  thereby  formed. 
The  whole  was  now  heated  to  90°  C.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  precipitate  dissolved  with  extreme  slowness,  and 
even  after  aft  hour-and-a-half  there  was  still  a small  re- 
siduum— a proof  that  100  cubic  ceut.  of  a silver  bath, 
1T0  at  90°  C.,  is  hardly  capable  of  dissolving  J grain  of 
sulphate  of  silver.  A further  additiou  of  0 5 grain  of 


• Mr.  Mavall  recently  mentioned  to  us  that,  as  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion o<  an  old  and  imperfect  bath,  sulphate  of  silver  was  found  in  it.— Ed. 
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sulphate  of  soda  was  made,  the  evaporated  water  replaced> 
the  whole  filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool  for  twelve  hours- 
Small  crystals  had  then  secreted  themselves  on  the  surface 
Several  prints  made  in  this  bath  showed  very  numerous 
piuholes.  Now  this  bath  was  free  from  iodide  of  silver, 
apart  from  the  small  quantity  which  is  dissolved  in  sensi- 
tizing ; the  pinholes  accordingly  could  not  proceed  from  it. 
It  is  therefore  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  pinholes 
are  occasioned  by  sulphate  of  silver. 

I observed,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  this  bath,  another 
remarkable  phenomenon,  viz.,  clear,  worm-shaped  lines. 
These  lines  remind  me  strongly  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  Photographic  Association,  llerr  Benque 
exhibited  at  the  session  of  the  17th  of  March  several  prints, 
upon  which  quite  similar  lines  were  visible.  Nobody  was 
able  at  that  time  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  : Herr  Schippang  and  llerr  Priimm  ascribed 
it  to  the  iodizers. 

I believe  that  I can  now,  with  tolerable  certainty,  assign 
as  the  cause  of  these  strange  phenomena  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  silver,  and  it  may  be  that  this  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  impure  iodizers.  The  matter  induced  me 
to  examine  several  of  the  commercial  samples  of  iodizers, 
and  1 readily  found  in  these  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonic 
acid. 

There  are,  besides,  other  sources  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
photographic  baths,  it  mqy  proceed  (2)  from  impure 
nitric  acid,  which  was  employed  in  the  dissolving  of  the 
silver  (as  llerr  Kruger  has  already  asserted) ; (3)  from 
acid  pyroxyline ; and  (4)  from  impure  blotting  paper. 
The  latter  not  seldom  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  and  also 
sulphate  of  soda,  as  a residuum  from  the  bleaching  process 
with  antichlor. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  photographic  chemicals  is  much  more  frequent  than 
one  would  suppose,  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable 
that  the  formation  of  pinholes  in  cold  weather  (as  observed 
by  Herr  Kurths  aud  Ur.  Loreut)  proceeds  from  it. 

These  experiences  may  induce  manufacturers  to  direct 
their  attention  to  this,  hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  iu  photographic  chemicals  ; and 
we  advise  photographers  to  test  their  chemicals  themselves 
for  it. 


This  is  best  done  with  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  baryta, 
which  is  to  be  added  to  a solution  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested,  acidified  with  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  betrays  itself  by  producing  a 
turbidity.  To  test,  in  this  way,  silver  baths  containing 
iodide  of  silver  in  order  to  detect  sulphuric  acid,  requires 
caution,  since  iodide  of  silver  precipitates  itself,  and  like- 
wise occasions  turbidity  ; two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid 
should  be  added  to  four  cubic  cents,  of  bath  solution,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver,  and 
not  till  then  a few  drops  (as  few  as  possible)  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  solution.  The  turbidity  does  not  show  itself  for 
some  time.  It  is  better,  however,  to  precipitate  the  silver 
with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  to  filter,  aud  then  to  test  for 
sulphuric  acid. 

Now  I tried,  by  mixing  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  to  preci- 
pitate the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  negative  baths  which  con- 
tained the  latter,  and  which  produced  piuholes.  In 
connection  with  this,  I made  a remarkable  observation. 


I added  0 8 solid  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  first  bath  (20 
cub.  cents.),  shook  it,  and  let  it  staud  till  the  next  day 
then  filtered  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  had  bee 
produced,  aud  made  a print  in  the  bath.  This  showe 
now  no  pinholes,  but  an  astonishing  intensity  immediatel 
after  development,  so  that  it  could  be  printed  immediatel 
without  any  strengthening.  The  plate  appeared  only 
little  hard. 

The  bath  contained,  as  I establish  by  examination, 
little  barium.  H ,(lj^ 

^The  second  bath,  containiugjsulphuric  acid’(itcontaiue< 


0-25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  silver),  was  now  mixed  with  J per 
cent,  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  treated  just  as  above. 

The  result  was  the  same.  I obtained  a plate  of  extra- 
ordinary intensity,  somewhat  hard  in  the  lights,  but  with 
many  fine  details  in  the  shades  (of  the  original),  finer  than 
with  an  ordinary  bath.  The  intensity  of  the  plates  made 
in  the  second  bath  surpassed  that  of  those  made  in  the  first 
(which  also  contained  less  barium). 

I must  conclude  from  these  experiments,  several  times 
repeated,  that  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  negative  bath  in- 
creases remarkably  the  intensity  of  the  plates. 

It  should  only  be  added,  however,  in  a very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  silver  bath,  for  it  belongs  to  the  salts  which 
are  difficult  of  solution  iu  water,  and  which  are  precipitated 
in  crystals  by  alcohol. 

If  a bath,  therefore,  contains  much  barium,  the  latter  is 
precipitated  by  the  alcohol  of  the  collodion  film,  and  occa- 
sions, like  all  precipitates  of  that  kind,  pinholes.  With 
longer  use  of  a bath  containing  much  barium,  these  pin- 
holes would  appear  to  a remarkable  extent. 


APHORISMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  FRITZ  HAUGK.* 

1.  Caution  in  Washing  Prints. — If  silver  prints  are  washed 
in  very  cold  water  iu  a warm  room,  numerous  little  air- 
bubbles  affix  themselves  to  the  print.  These  remain  often 
very  obstinately  upon  the  photographs,  and  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  picture  being  freed  from  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
It  is  advantageous,  therefore,  to  wash  prints  in  boiled 
water  that  has  cooled,  or  to  keep  the  priuts  so  much  in 
motion  that  the  air-bubbles  are  destroyed. 

2.  Stoppers  for  Varnish  Bottles. — Varnish  bottles  are  best 
closed  wTith  stoppers  formed  of  good  aud  pure  wax,  or  corks 
may  be  used  which  have  previously  been  dipped  in  molten 
wax.  If  corks  are  employed  with  no  wax  coating,  they 
very  often  stick  fast  iu  the  bottles,  and  particles  are  often 
removed  which  render  the  varnish  impure. 

3.  The  Production  of  Special  Bust  Pictures. — The  vignette 
masks  have  nearly  all  of  them  a pear-shaped  outline,  and 
in  printing,  the  broad  part  of  the  opening  is  laid  upon  the 
breast  of  the  portrait.  In  this  way  the  picture  is  printed. 
A more  beautiful  effect  is  secured,  however,  when  the 
vignette  mask,  after  the  print  is  about  three-quarters 
finished,  is  turned  round,  and  the  broad  part  of  the  open- 
ing is  put  uppermost.  In  the  case  of  ladies  with  very 
large  head-dresses  this  method  of  printing  has  especial 
advantages. 

4.  Retouching  Powder. — This  powder  is  prepared  by 
mixing  together — 

Dextrine  2 parts 

Resin,  very  finely  powdered  ...  1 part. 

It  may  be  employed  both  for  application  to  negatives 
and  to  albumenized  prints.  A leather  stump  is  the  best 
means  of  application. 

5.  Net-like  Cracking  of  the  Film.- -I  u employing  a collodion 
prepared  with  alcohol  of  too  weak  a nature,  the  film  is  apt 
to  tear,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  in  a net-like  form.  If 
these  cracks  occur  only  in  places,  the  collodion  may  readily 
be  freed  from  the  defect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  another  collodion,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  absolute  alcohol  has  been  employed. 
Another  way,  also,  of  helping  oneself  is  by  collodiou- 
iziug  the  plate  more  quickly,  and  not  permitting  it  to  dry 
so  perfectly.  In  the  case  of  strongly  iodized  collodion, 
another  error  may,  however,  arise,  wliich  is  known  by  the 
name  of  iodine  streaks  or  flames.  But  this  fault,  unless  it 
is  very  rampant,  is  only  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  image. 
Iu  this  case  the  plate  should  be  turned  rouud  on  the  dipper 
before  being  put  into  the  dark  slide,  and  redipped,  the 
plate  being  raised  and  lowered  half  a dozen  times. 
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DRYING  CARBON  TISSUE. 

One  of  the  practical  obstacles  to  success  which  trouble 
many  carbon  workers  is  the  difficulty  of  drying  the  tissue 
after  sensitizing.  The  greediness  of  gelatine  for  water 
readily  explains  its  slow  drying  tendency,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  gelatine  saturated  with  water  melts  on  the 
application  of  heat  explains  the  danger  of  applying  a high 
temperature  to  get  rid  of  the  water.  No  aid  to  drying  the 
sensitized  tissue  has  been  found  so  efficient  as  a current  of 
warm  dry  air.  But  as  the  tissue  must  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
this  mode  of  drying  is  not  always  easy  of  application.  Very 
slow  drying,  besides  being  inconvenient  and  obstructive  of 
the  despatch  of  business,  has  been  found  to  promote  spon- 
taneous insolubility  in  the  tissue.  Very  rapid  drying  has 
been  said  to  cause  reticulation  in  the  texture  of  the  prints  ; 
but  this,  as  we  shall  show,  is  not  a necessary  or  universal 
concomitant  of  quick  drying,  even  when  effected  by  the 
aid  of  heat ; whilst  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  such  aids  to 
desiccation,  have  been  found  preventive  of  reticulation. 

A mode  of  applying  heat  for  quickly  drying  the  tissue 
has  recently  been  brought  under  our  attention  by  Mr. 
Mayland,  who  finds  it  possible  to  have  the  tissue  exposed 
under  the  negative  in  the  pressure  frame  within  an  hour 
of  commencing  to  sensitize  the  tissue.  It  is  dried  in  a 
drying  box  a few  feet  square,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
sheet  of  tin,  immediately  under  which  is  an  Argand  gas 
burner.  On  the  tin  is  a shelf  of  wood.  The  sheets  of 
tissue,  after  sensitizing,  are  treated  with  the  squeegee  to 
remove  all  surface  water,  and  then  hung  up  in  this  drying 
box.  A sliding  door,  sliding  upwards  to  open,  is  left  open 
at  the  bottom  about  an  inch,  and  through  the  narrow 
aperture  thus  left  open  the  air  enters  freely,  causing  a 
current  in  the  box.  This  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the 
sliding  door  fits  loosely  in  its  grooves,  and  at  the  top. 
leaving  space  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air.  The  result  is 
that  the  tissue  dries  in  about  thirty  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Mayland  has  not  found  the  gelatine  to  melt  or  run  in  any 
instance.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  box 
whilst  drying  the  tissue  is  from  100°  to  130°  Fahrenheit. 
During  the  late  discussion  on  carbon  printing  at  the  Pho- 
tographic Society,  Mr.  Sawyer  mentioned  very  rapid 
drying  as  having  been  found  at  the  Autotype  works  a 
specific  means  of  securing  reticulation.  Mr.  Mayland’s 
drying  process  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  he  (Mr.  Mayland)  has  never  in  a single 
instance  found  a trace  of  reticulation.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  instances  observed  at  the  Autotype  Works  some 
other  agency  had  been  at  work  concomitant  with  the  quick 
drying,  and  to  such  agency  the  reticulation  had  been  due. 

The  method  described  in  our  pages,  a few  weeks  ago, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Waldack,  as  employed  by  M.  Geruzet,  a 
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highly  experienced  carbon  printer,  for  securing  quick 
drying,  seems  to  be  very  promising.  After  removing  from 
the  sensitive  tissue  excess  of  solution  by  means  of  the 
squeegee,  he  places  the  tissue  in  alcohol.  As  many  of  our 
readers  know,  alcohol  is  even  more  greedy  of  water  thau 
gelatine  is,  and  during  a short  immersion  the  water  is 
withdrawn  from  the  tissue  by  the  alcohol,  and  the  issue  is 
that  after  this  treatment,  and  hanging  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  the  tissue  is  ready  for  the  pressure  frame.  The 
alcohol  may  be  used  for  a few  times,  but  of  course,  as  it 
absorbs  water  each  time,  it  gradually  loses  its  efficiency, 
and  will  require  re-distillation  As  methylated  alcohol 
will  serve  every  purpose,  this  need  not  be  found  a very 
expensive  expedient,  as  it  will  be  specially  beneficial  in 
hot  weather. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  alcohol  in  the  sensitizing 
bath  as  a ready  means  of  meeting  the  trouble  in  drying. 
But  the  fact  that  bichromate  of  potash  is  entirely  insoluble 
in  alcohol  places  a serious  difficulty  in  the  way.  M.  Vidal 
has  fouud,  however,  that  the  addition  of  a portion  of 
alcohol  is  possible  with  good  effect,  and  M.  Boivin  states 
that  a sensitizing  bath  made  as  follows  answers  perfectly, 
and  that  the  tissue  dries  readily — 

Water  70  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  ,, 

Bichromate  of  ammonia ...  ...  3 grammes 

Ammonia,  from  ...  1 to  3 drops 

This  would  give  a bath  containing  three  ounces  of  alcohol 
for  seven  ounces  of  water,  and  about  eighteen  grains  of 
bichromate  of  ammonia  and  a drop  or  two  of  liquid 
ammonia  for  each  ounce  of  water. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  what  has  been  actually 
done,  and,  as  is  alleged,  with  beneficial  effect.  But  this  is 
a very  promising  and  fascinating  direction  for  experiment, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  some  possibilites  for  the  aid 
of  experimental  readers,  and  also  for  practical  carbon 
workers,  to  whom  this  drying  question  is  one  of  vital 
importance. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  at  the  outset  of  experiments  in 
this  direction,  as  was  ascertained  in  the  early  experiments 
of  Mr.  Swan  and  others,  that  chromic  acid  is  the  actual 
sensitizing  agent,  although  it  has  been  found  convenient 
in  practical  operations  to  use  an  alkaline  chromate.  Whilst 
these  chromates  are,  however,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  chromic 
acid  itself  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  also  in  ether.  It  is 
probable  that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chromic  acid  might 
be  fouud  available  for  sensitizing  the  tissue,  when  all 
difficulty  in  drying  would  be  at  an  end.  Or,  probably, 
better  still,  would  be  found  the  terchromate  of  potash, 
which  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  or  in  a mix- 
ture of  the  two,  and  this  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
found  in  every  way  available  for  sensitizing  the  carbon 
tissue,  without  any  risk  of  solution  or  running  of  the  gela- 
tine in  warm  weather,  and  present  no  difficulty  in  securing 
rapid  drying.  The  chief  practical  difficulty  to  be  antici- 
pated in  applying  either  of  these  preparations  would  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
or  of  terchromate  of  potash,  is  readily  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition  if  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  or  to  a 
high  temperature ; but  no  serious  difficulty  need  exist  in 
avoiding  these  conditions  of  failure.  We  commend  the 
experiment  to  the  many  ingenious  carbon  workers  whom 
the  question  concerns,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the 
results  of  experiment. 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING 
FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Mr.  Vanderweyde  has  called  our  attention  to  a distinctly 
new  and  very  bold  attempt  to  apply  artificial  light  to  the 
purposes  of  portraiture,  which  promises  a large  amount  of 
success.  From  the  earliest  days  of  photography  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying  artificial  light  to  purposes  of  por- 
traiture has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and 
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experiment.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  with  various 
forms  of  light  and  appliance.  Pyrotechnic  compounds  of 
various  kinds,  yielding  a light  rich  in  photogenic  rays, 
have  been  tried,  and,  so  far  as  the  mere  obtaining  of  a light 
sufficiently  actinic  to  impress  a photographic  sensitive 
surface  goes,  not  without  success.  The  lime  light,  the 
magnesium,  and  the  electric  lights  have  all  been  tried,  eacli 
with  a measure  of  success.  The  primary  difficulty ‘has 
been  in  applying  any  of  these  lights  so  as  to  secure  satis-  , 
factory  illumination  of  the  model,  and  to  obtain  artistic 
light  and  shade  in  the  resulting  picture.  The  conditions 
of  an  artificial  light  consisting  of  a point  or  concentrated 
source,  are  opposed  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  por- 
traiture, in  which  parallel  solar  rays  are,  of  course,  always 
used.  In  a picture  it  is  necessary  to  a satisfactory  and 
natural  presentment  that  the  objects  should  be  lighted  as 
they  are  usually  seen  in  nature,  and  this  is  not  secured 
where  an  intense  concentrated  light  is  the  source  of  illu- 
mination. And  the  usual  results  produced  by  the  use  of 
such  lights  has  been  at  once  unnatural  and  unpictorial. 
The  lights  have  been  harsh,  chalky,  and  without  grada- 
tion or  detail,  and  the  shadows  black,  dull,  and  without 
the  trans  parency  due  to  reflected  lights  by  which  the 
deepest  shadows  are  relieved  iu  ordinary  daylight  illumi- 
nation. Reflectors  of  various  kinds  have  been  used  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  at  times  with  some  degree 
of  beneficial  effect,  but  not  with  sufficient  advantage  to 
bring  them  into  practical  operation. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a country  where  not  only  are  so 
many  of  the  hours  devoted  to  active  life,  sunlight  is 
absent;  but  also  where  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  so 
many  of  them  are  characterized  by  fog  and  other  atmo- 
spheric conditions  rendering  photographic  operations  next 
to  impossible,  that  any  method  rendering  the  portraitist 
independent  of  either  bright  sunlight  or  ordinary  daylight, 
must  be  regarded  as  a great  boou  worthy  of  all  considera- 
tion and  acceptance.  And  any  method  which  promises  in 
a practical  way  to  effect  this  must  be  hailed  with  a glad 
welcome  by  all  photographers.  Hence  we  feel  especial 
interest  in  bringing  the  new  method  under  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Vandeweyde’s  connec- 
tion with  photography  as  an  artist  he  has  felt  that  the 
lighting  of  the  model  was  the  operation  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  securing  successful  results,  and  he  has  devoted 
much  study  to  the  various  methods  employed.  The  mode 
of  lighting  the  studio  with  which  his  name  is  associated 
was  one  outcome  of  this  study,  and  the  present  method  of 
applying  artificial  light  to  illuminating  the  model  is  a.nother 
result.  After  trying  various  artificial  lights  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  there  is  none  so  actinic  ami  so  constant  as  the 
electric  light,  but,  being  emitted  from  a point,  none  more 
inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  portraiture.  But  it  is  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  dependant  upon  the  concentrated 
character  of  the  light  that  the  new  system  is  devised. 
The  light  having  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  the  various 
methods  available — we  may  mention,  iu  passing,  that  Mr. 
Vanderweyde  is  using  a Gramme  machine,  gaining  his 
power  by  a gas  engine — a concave  i effector  is  placed  at  a 
suitable  distance  behind  it.  At  a suitable  distance  in 
front  of  this  is  placed  a large  lens  of  forty  inches  diameter. 
The  lens  used  by  Mr.  Vanderweyde  is  one  of  Fresnel’s 
dioptric  lenses  used  in  lighthouse  illumination. 

By  this  lens  the  rays  from  the  concave  reflector  are 
collected  and  brought  into  a coue — not,  indeed,  coming  to  a 
sharp  focus,  as  they  would  be  by  a lens  of  perfect  optical 
qualities.  At  the  focus  of  this  lens,  at  which  a disk  rather 
than  *a  point  of  light  is  produced,  the  sitter  is  placed, 
where  he  is  bathed  in  an  intense,  but  still  soft  flood  of 
light,  having  the  appearance  and  quality  of  concentrated 
daylight,  or  the  direct  light  emitted  from  a very  bright 
white  cloud,  which,  ar  photographers  know,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  efficient  sources  of  illumination.  The 
time  of  sitting,  as  will  be  understood,  may  be  controlled  by 
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the  intensity  of  the  light  employed.  In  the  excellent 
examples  of  portraiture  produced  iu  Mr.  Vanderweyde’s 
experimental  operations  the  sittings  generally  averaged 
thirty  seconds  or  under.  4 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  project  of  applying  arti- 
j ficial  light  in  this  manner  is  as  bold  as  it  is  original,  and, 
judging  by  results,  we  may  fairly  add,  as  successful  as 
either.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  multiplicity  of  applica- 
tions possible,  as  they  will  readily  occur  to  the  minds  of 
photographers.  We  are  unable  at  present  to  state  in  what 
mauner  the  project  will  be  made  available  to  photo- 
graphers. The  metho  1 is  patented,  and  a Company,  en- 
titled the  Photogenic  Company,  Limited,  is  formed  to  work 
it.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  duly  informed  of  further 
progress. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  IN  AMSTERDAM. 
We  recently  announced  details  of  the  forthcoming  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  in  Amsterdam,  and  gave  a list  of  the 
medals  offered  for  excellence  of  various  kinds.  We  are 
now  authorized  to  announce  a further  medal.  The  Photo- 
graphic Society  at  Amsterdam  has  resolved  to  give  a silver 
medal  for  the  best  photographic  ceramics,  and  photo- 
graphs on  stained  glass.  We  hope  that  many  competitors 
iu  this  country  will  send  contributions  to  this  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  which  is  undertaken  with  so  much 
spirit  and  liberality  by  our  photographic  friends  in 
Holland. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 
Sons  curious  experiments  undertaken  by  Professor  James 
Dewar,  M.A.,  although  appertaining  more  to  the  province 
of  the  physiologist  than  to  photography,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  on  account  of  theircoutribuiioo  to  the  science  of 
light.  Mr.  Deivar  has  lor  some  time  past  been  engaged  in 
noting  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  eye  and  animal 
system,  aud  has  employed  the  electric  current  to  register  the 
variations  set  up  by  light  ot  different  intensity. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  parenthesis,  that  Mr.  Dewar’s 
experiments  were  conducted  with  animals  in  a state  of 
stupor,  except  in  one  particular  instance,  when  he  operated 
upon  a human  animal — presumably  h i ms -If.  A current  of 
electricity  was  made  to  pass  along  a wire  and  through  a 
galvanometer  to  register  its  intensity,  and  then  one  pole 
was  placed  iu  coutact  with  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  another 
either  in  contact  with  the  brain  or  the  cranium.  Light  was 
then  permitted  to  shine  upon  the  eye,  and  as  the  amount 
of  light  was  increased,  or  lessened,  a corresponding  change 
in  the  electric  current  was  observed  upon  the  galvauometer 
needle. 

The  variation,  it  seems,  is  the  same  in  warm  as  in  cold- 
blooded animals.  Light  causes  a positive  variation  of  the 
needle,  it  is  found,  and  an  increase  iu  the  electric  current. 
As  soon  as  light  is  admitted  to  the  eye,  the  movement  of 
the  needle  is  very  marked;  “in  the  case  of  the  lobsier,” 
says  Mr.  Dewar,  “the  variation  caused  by  the  impact  is 
greater  than  what  we  have  noticed  in  auy  other  animal, 
often  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  ot  cur- 
rent.” Auother  point  woithy  of  record  is  that  “light 
falling  on  the  one  eye  causes  the  ueedle  to  move,  say  to  the 
left,  while,  if  it  fall  on  the  other  eye,  the  needle  6werves  to 
the  right.” 

These  experiments  of  Mr.  Dewar’s  prove  how  intimately 
light  and  electricity  are  connected  with  one  another. 


TRANSATLANTIC  WRINKLES. 

BY  LAFAYETTE  HARRISON. 

No.  II. 

Some  few  months  ago  an  editor  of  a New  York  daily  per- 
petrated a disgracelul  newspaper  joke.  He  caused  an 
alarming  account  to  be  published  of  a mythical  escape  of 
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Bichromate  of  potash 
Sulphuric  acid 
Water 


2 ounces 
2 ounces  (fluid) 
25  „ 


the  wild  animals  in  Central  Park,  stating  that  they  were 
still  at  large,  and  detailing  frightful  scenes  of  carnage  in  a, 
nost  vivid  and  natural  manner.  It  was  a bright  afternocn. 
and  hundred:?of  children  had  been  sent  to  play  in  the  park 
The  effect  of  the  announcement  was  terrific — the  whole  city 
was  panic-stricken.  No  one  read  the  article  through,  but 
just  rushed  off  to  the  supposed  scene  of  blood.  Had  they 
done  so  they  would  have  seen  at  the  end  that  “ The  moral 

is,  it  is  a huge  hoax.” 

The  readers  of  this  journal  must  have  themselves  ap- 
pended a similar  moial  to  my  last  paper  in  the  News 
(p.  115),  where,  in  clean  cut  type,  they  were  frantically  be- 
sought to  flow  their  negative  plates  with  a solution  of  water 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Probably  not  a few  added,  “ That 
tarnation  American  is  getting  at  us.” 

I assure  you  that  I never  laughed  more  heartily  in  my 
life  than  when  1 read  the  error.  I felt  that  it  was  too 
absurd  to  mislead  any  professional  artist,  but  I could  not 
help  picturing  the  tyro,  fancying  that  as  Howe  discovered 
the  eye  of  the  needle  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  end,  so  he 
had  been  using  the  wrong  part  of  the  egg,  and,  struck  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  idea,  I could  see  him  soberly  coating 
a plate  with  a diluted  chicken-in-embryo,  and  1 must 
admit  that  I laughed  until  the  tears  came.  Probably  it  is 
the  best  photographic  joke  ever  made.  The  dream  of  my 
life  is  realized — I shall  be  immortalized. 

If,  howewer,  it  has  really  misled  any  one,  I shall  regret 

it.  At  the  same  time,  I warn  each  euraged  amateur  that  I 

have  had  the  (“chronic”)  sentence  “ Back  in  an  hour” 
painted  on  my  office  door,  that  my  landlady  is  provided 
with  a Colt’s  revolver,  and  that  there  is  a dog  in  a perennial 
state  of  hideous  madness  on  the  premises,  so  that  l wouldn’t 
advise  him  to  seek  redress.  Sub-rosa  : At  the  urgent 
request  of  auxious  friends,  1 quit,  this  night,  for  Yok-o- 
hania.  My  witty  countryman.  Max  Adeler,  tells  of  a com- 
positor whom  he  styles  “ intelligent,”  who,  for  the  poetic 
line, — . 

“ He  watched  the  window  till  all  hope  had  vanished,” 
substituted, 

“ He  washed  the  window  sill  with  soap  and  varnish.” 

As  if  matters  were  not  bad  enough  already,  the  compositor 
repiesented  me  as  saying — “ nitric  acid  and  water,  in  which 
place  overnight  the  prints ,”  instead  of  plates.  Altogether 
the  joke  may  be  termed  unique.  Need  I say  that  in  both 
cases  where  th  word  yolk  is  used,  read  white ? Send  the 
yolks  to  the  kitchen,  unless  you  keep  cyanide  of  potassium 
lying  around  loose.  In  the  latter  case  throw  it  over  your 
neighbour’s  wall — if  he  keeps  a cat  which  annoys  you.  As 
Toole  would  say,  “ Give  the  animal  a treat.”  With  this 
amendment,  try  albumenizing.  Your  films  will  nevercrack 
or  peel. 

A word  to  you  plate-polisbers.  If  you  notice  a film 
beginning  to  peel,  flow  it  with  ale.  If  it  is  still  more 
serious,  and,  besides  peeling,  requires  more  intensifying,  use 
porter,  which  will  serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  saving  the 
film  and  adding  density. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  every  photographer  who  does 
any  business  regards  with  melancholy  a big  heap  of  re- 
jected varnished  negatives.  If  he  attempts  to  clean  them, 
ne  knows  by  experience  the  labour  required,  and  the  dust- 
men refuse  to  have  them  at  a gift.  What  is  he  to  do, 
therefore?  To  which  conundrum  I answer  : — Procure  at  the 
oilman  s one  pound  potash-ball  (otherwise  called  concen- 
trated lye) ; break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  dissolve  it  in 
four  gallons  of  hot  water.  Place  the  discarded  negatives 
therein,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  hardness  of  the  vtrnish,  the  film  will  easily  scrub 
off.  This  amount  of  lye  water  will  ch  an  almost  any  number 
of  plates.  Next  put.  the  glass  in  your  nitric  ncid  solution, 
or,  better  still,  iu  Lea’s  bichromate  solution,  the  formulae  of 
which  1 will  subjoin  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  igno- 
raut  of  it : — 


(N  B. — This  bath  is  good  as  long  as  it  is  of  a yellowish 
brown  colour;  when  purple  it  ceases  to  act). 

Let  the  glass  soak  in  this  fora  couple  of  days,  and  theu 
albumenize  as  with  new  glass,  and  you  will  get  good 
results.  No  9tains  or  ghost  of  the  former  image.  As  the 
lye  solution  is  pretty  strong,  'it  may  be  a Samaritan  act 
to  warn  you  not  to  dip  your  fingers  therein,  unless  you 
wish,  like  the  Ethiopian,  to  “ change  your  skin,” 

To  remove  unvarnished  films  which  have  dried,  dip  a 
damp  sponge  or  flannel  rag  into  some  coarse  salt,  and  rub 
the  film  off  with  this  ; the  most  stubborn  will  quickly  dis- 
appear. Then  soak  the  plate  as  usual  iu  the  nitric  acid,  or 
whatever  glass  cleaning  solution  you  use. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a degree  of  tiuish  in  American 
photographic  productions  seldom  if  ever  to  be  seen  in  those 
of  this  country.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  iu  a future  paper 
to  point  out  wherein  the  differences  lie,  and  attempt  to  give 
a few  “ wrinkles  ” which  shall  enable  any  true  artist,  any- 
where, to  turn  out  equally  effective  work  ; but  at  this  present 
I shall  merely  touch  upon  that  which  is  most  apparent,  viz., 
the  burnish  or  glossy  surface. 

Burnishers  seem  to  be  out  of  favour  in  this  country. 
Photographers  who  possess  them  do  not  use  them  (or  at 
least  this  is  the  case  with  very  many),  and  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  purchasers  hold  back  because  of  the  evil 
reports  of  the  “goings  on  ” of  the  said  machines.  The 
reports,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  are  that  it  both 
blisters  and  scratches  the  prints,  therefore  it  is  put  aside  to 
rust,  or  sold  at  a bargain  to  the  first  buyer.  If  anyone 
were  to  show  these  burnisher-possessors  how  this  might 
easily  be  overcome,  I take  it  that  he  would  be  performing  a 
good  service.  I venture  so  to  do,  but  do  not  expect  to  get 
thanked  for  it,  because  of  its  simplicity.  I owned  as  a 
boy  one  of  those  paper-cover,  dime  books  on  “ Magic,”  in 
which  a story  was  told  of  a gentlemau  at  an  inu  being  con- 
siderably mystified  by  a countryman  who  caused  a silver 
half-dollar  to  vanish.  Again  and  again  the  trick  was  per- 
formed, and  the  gentleman  felt  himself  so  baffled  that  he 
said  (I  quote  the  book  from  memory),  “ This  is  most  won- 
derful, and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  most  compli- 
cated of  means.”  Then,  calling  the  man,  he  said,  “ Show  me 
how  the  trick  is  done,  and  this  five-dollar  bill  shall  be 
yours.’’  The  man  complied.  It  all  proved  to  be  simple 
sleight-of-hand.  At  which  discovery  I remember  the 
gentleman  was  highly  indignant.  Moral : — He  wanted  more 
for  his  money. 

Nevertheless,  you  shall  learn  how  to  set  your  burnishers 
going,  and  keep  them  in  order.  If  they  scratch  now,  polish 
the  nickel  plat*)  with  a jeweller’s  hone  (price  one  shilling). 
Take  a sheet  of  unglazed  note-paper  folded,  as  usual,  in  half. 
Turn  down  the  top  about  half-an-inch  ; turn  this  fold  down 
twice  more  (as  if  you  were  making  a paper  spill,  the  short 
instead  of  the  long  way  of  the  sheet)  Then  fold  the  paper 
in  half,  so  that  what  was  at  first  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
comes  flush  with  the  rolled  or  folded  part.  This,  you  will 
see,  makes  a kind  of  wedge.  Pass  this  through  the  burnisher 
a number  of  times  before  commencing,  and  once  before 
burnishing  each  card.  The  object  attained  is  this — it 
passes  smoothly  through  the  burnisher  until  the  thicker  or 
rolled  part  of  the  paper,  which  gives  ic  a brisk  wipe  the 
whole  length,  removes  all  grit  and  dust,  and  the  cards  come 
out  dean,  and  with  a blight  polish. 

If  the  cards  do  not  slip  well,  make  a lubricator  of  two 
grains  of  Castile  soap,  scraped  very  fine,  and  dissolved  iu 
six  ounces  of  alcohol.  Apply  this  lightly  to  the  face  of  each 
card — shortly  before  beginning  to  burnish — with  a tuft  of 
cotton  wool. 

Don’t  use  too  much  pressure  in  burnishing — half  that  of 
rolling  ; and  so  long  as  you  do  not  over-heat  the  plate,  your 
prints  will  never  blister. 
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CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  A.  WELLESLEY  TURNER.* 

Development. — The  flat  zinc  dish  being  previously  tilled 
with  water  at  a temperature  of  about  80°  or  90°  Fah., 
the  first  plate  of  prints  squeegeed  is  placed  therein, 
and  left  till  the  gelatine  is  seen  dissolving  round  the 
edges ; the  tissue  is  then  carefully  stripped  from  the 
plate,  which  is  next  placed  in  the  vertical  dish,  also 
filled  with  water  of  a similar  temperature  to  the  first ; 
each  plate  is  treated  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  time 
the  operation  is  completed  we  shall  find  that  upon  drawing 
the  first  one  out  of  the  dish,  it  will  probably  be  uearly 
developed — that  is,  most  of  the  soluble  gelatine  will  have 
run  off  the  plate,  and  left  the  image  visible ; the  flat  dish 
is  again  filled  with  fresh  warm  water  of  a higher  tempe 
rature,  if  thought  necessary,  and  the  prints  are  thoroughly 
washed  till  they  appear  in  all  their  beauty  and  perfect 
sharpness.  By  this  means  the  development  goes  on  to  a 
great  extent  without  any  trouble,  and  supposing  the  prints 
have  been  properly  exposed,  as  each  plate  is  taken  out  in 
succession  it  will  be  found  Dearly  finished ; should  they, 
however,  be  a little  dark,  they  must  be  treated  to  much 
warmer  water  in  the  flat  dish,  or,  what  is  more  convenient, 
they  can  be  left  for  longer  immersion  in  the  vertical  dish. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  in  this  method  of  develop- 
ment— we  can  see  very  readily  how  the  prints  have  been 
exposed.  If  they  are  under-printed,  we  have  the  consola- 
tion that  we  could  not  have  saved  them  by  other  treatment, 
as  they  are  first  developed  at  as  low  a temperature  as  prac- 
tically possible ; but  should  they,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
over-printed,  we  have  only  to  return  them  to  the  warm 
water,  and  let  them  soak  till  they  have  come  down  to  the 
proper  depth.  I have  found  they  will  do  so  much  more 
by  leaving  them  a long  time  in  a vertical  dish  of  water 
about  100p  than  by  raising  the  temperature  much  higher 
and  washing  in  a flat  dish.  All  the  prints  properly  ex- 
posed I wash  in  warm  water,  and  finish  immediately,  but 
return  the  others  to  the  vertical  grooved  dish.  If  only 
slightly  over-printed,  half-an-hour’s  immersion  may  be 
sufficient  to  bring  them  down,  but  in  some  cases  they 
may  be  left  for  hours.  It  is  surprising  the  control  we 
have  over  the  printing  by  this  means.  I have  had,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  several  plates  of  prints  that  were  hope- 
lessly over-printed  if  treated  by  any  other  method  but  by 
leaving  them  all  night  immersed  in  water  that  in  the  first 
instance  was  not  much  over  100°.  I have  by  the  next 
morning  fouud  them  brought  down  to  the  proper  depth. 
I would  not,  however,  advise  too  great  a reliance  being 
placed  on  this  in  printing,  but  I would  strongly  impress 
the  importance  of  proper  exposure.  1 merely  mention  it 
to  show  the  great  control  we  have  over  the  printing  in 
the  development,  and  to  prove  that  the  process  is  not  of 
that  exacting  character  some  imagine,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  found  useful  in  many  cases  to  the  practical 
worker. 

When  properly  developed,  they  must  be  well  washed  in 
clean  cold  water ; this  finally  washes  off  any  remaining 
dirt,  and  sets  the  gelatine,  which  is  afterward  further 
hardened  by  pouring  a solution  of  alum  over  them  and 
leaving  it  on  a few  minutes,  or  by  putting  each  plate  of 
priuts  in  a flat  dish,  for  a short  time,  tilled  with  the  same 
It  is  important  that  this  branch  should  not  be  done  care- 
lessly, as  on  it  depends,  to  a great  extent,  the  durability 
of  the  high  gloss  if  they  are  required  so.  When 
thoroughly  hardened  with  alum,  the  prints  are  less  liable 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby 
lose  the  beauty  of  their  surface  to  a great  degree. 

Each  plate  of  prints  is  next  returned  to  the  rack  and 
dried  spontaneously,  or,  if  required,  can  be  dried  with  a 
gentle  artificial  heat ; but  I prefer  the  former  method 
When  dry,  the  prints  are  spotted  in  the  same  manner  as 
enamelled  silver  prints.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this,  all,  1 am  afraid,  open  to  some  objection.  I 


always  use  oil  colours  applied  with  a small  sible  pencil. 
Sometimes  the  carbon  tissue  dissolved  in  warm  water  is 
used  ; but  as  this  is  not  essentially  part  of  the  printing,  I 
will,  on  this  occasion,  now  pass  ou  to  the 

Application  of  Ike  Transfer  Paper. — With  this  branch  the 
beginner  can  hardly  fail ; the  plan  of  doing  it  is  so 
obvious  and  simple  that  I need  not  occupy  much  space  in 
describing  it.  The  transfer  paper  is  cut  about  a quarter- 
inch  smaller  than  the  plate  all  round,  and  placed  in  warm 
water  of  about  70  or  80c  Fahr.,  where  it  is  left  till 
thoroughly  soft,  and  the  surface  feels  slimy  when  touched 
with  the  fingers.  Some  samples  require  much  longer 
soaking  than  others,  and  I have  had  some  that  refused  to 
get  properly  soft  with  almost  any  amount  of  soaking.  This 
description  of  paper  is  liable  to  show  light  brilliant  spots 
on  the  prints  when  transferred,  in  consequence  of  its  not 
properly  adhering  to  the  film  composing  the  image  in  those 
parts ; such  paper,  I need  hardly  say,  is  not  good,  but  it 
may  be  reserved  by  large  work.  The  transfer  paper, 
wheu  iu  condition,  is  carefully  raised  from  the  warm  water 
by  the  two  opposite  corners,  and  lowered  upon  the  plate 
of  prints  previously  placed  ou  the  flat  board,  and  gently 
but  well  squeegeed. 

Mounting,  at  which  stage  we  have  at  last  arrived,  cannot 
be  commenced  till  the  transfer  paper  is  somewhat  surface- 
dry,  or  entirely  so,  that  is  if  the  prints  are  required 
with  high  gloss,  of  which  class  I will  first  speak.  l'hey_ 
are  then  marked  at  the  two  top  corners  and  each  side  with 
blacklead  pencil  by  holding  them  up  and  seeing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  print  by  transmitted  light ; but  this  can  only 
be  done  wheu  they  have  been  tinted  to  the  extreme  edge, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a guide  for  placing  the  mount,  which  is 
then  damped  on  one  side  with  a sponge ; the  transfer  paper 
in  that  part  covering  each  print  is  covered  with  stroug  size 
or  Russian  glue  and  sugar;  the  damped  mount  is  adjusted 
iu  position  by  placing  it  exactly  up  to  the  top  marks,  and 
bringing  it  carefully  down  the  side  ones  ; do  not,  if  pos- 
sible, raise  the  mount  after  it  has  once  been  laid  down,  as 
by  doing  so  the  mounts  often  refuse  to  afterwards  stay  flat 
or  properly  adhere  to  the  transfer  paper.  They  are  next 
put  under  slight  pressure  to  allow  the  size  to  set,  and  then 
stood  up  in  a warm  room  to  dry.  T welve  hours  should  be 
allowed  for  this  purpose,  for  if  stripped  sooner  the  damp- 
ness from  the  transfer  paper  or  size  may  still  be  retained, 
and  will  work  its  way  through,  ultimately  destroying  the 
high  gloss  of  the  surface,  although  it  may  not  appear  im- 
mediately. Never  hurry  the  drying  in  this  branch,  as  they 
are  always  better  when  dried  slowly  than  quickly  ; the  less 
rapid  the  drying  the  flatter  the  priut  will  be,  and  finer  the 
surface. 

When  dry  strip  from  the  plate,  and  trim.  For  mounting 
with  high  gloss,  without  the  tinted  edge,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, when  the  transfer  paper  is  sufficiently  dry,  to  place 
over  the  whole  wit.i  size  or  strong  paste  a very  thin  sheet 
of  card,  or  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  transfer  paper  ; dry, 
and  strip  from  the  plate ; trim  them  in  a similar  manner  to 
ordinary  silver  prints;  next  apply  with  a small  brush, 
round  the  four  edges  of  the  card,  a strong  solution  of 
Russian  glue  or  other  similar  body,  and  place  them  in 
position  ou  the  mount;  cause  perfect  adhesion  by  gentle 
pressure  ; the  thin  card  in  this  instance  is  only  used  to 
keep  the  prints  flat,  and  to  prevent  moisture  of  the  glue 
from  destroying  the  surface. 

Another  very  good  plan  of  mounting  is  to  strip  the  prints 
from  the  plate  when  the  transfer  paper  is  dry,  trim  with 
the  ordinary  carte  or  cabinet  cutter,  damp  and  mount  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  a silver  priut ; by  this  means 
we  lose  the  high  gloss,  and  obtain  one  less  brilliant,  but 
it  is  easier  done,  and  some  prefer  the  appearance  of  the 
resulting  picture ; for  this  purpose  we  can  use  a tinted, 
plain  wliite,  or  no  border  at  all,  according  to  taste  or 
convenience. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  subject,  which  I 
trust  may  be  of  service  to  some,  at  least,  of  my  readers,  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  I haye  given  without  reserve  what- 


» Coneluiled  from  page  121. 
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ever  I have  thought  may  be  useful  to  the  profession. 
Others,  in  working  the  process,  may  find  a lack  of  informa- 
tion on  some  points,  and  I would  advise  all  who  cau  to  see 
the  operations  for  themselves ; this  will  teach  far  more  than 
all  I cau  write,  for  we  often  omit  in  written  instructions 
what  is  very  important  to  the  successful  working  of  a 
process,  merely  from  the  fact  that  familiarity  with  certain 
operations  makes  us  think  so  little  of  them  that  when  we  sit 
down  to  write  they  slip  our  memory.  I cau  only  say  that 
however  much  I may  have  omitted,  I have  not  stated  any- 
thing but  what  I know  will  practically  aid  in  making  it  a 
successful  operation.  I do  not  claim  any  part  of  what  I 
have  written  as  essentially  new  ; I have  only  put  together 
most  of  what  has  been  previously  published  in  this  journal, 
and  so  formed  a chain  of  it  with  my  own  experience,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  the  process  more  prominently  before  my 
readers,  and  rendering  it  useful  to  them. 

fijorrmpoubtact 

MR.  FOX  TALBOT  AND  BICHROMATE 

PROCESSES. 

Dear  Sir, — Three  years  ago.  when  lecturing  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  I intended  to  make  use  of  a letter  I 
had  n-ceived  a day  or  two  before  from  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  but 
I had  ouly  time  to  refer  to  it  in  the  very  slightest  way. 
I had,  however,  in  my  lecture  last  week  an  opportunity  to 
read  two  or  three  passages  from  it,  and  I was  struck  with 
tbeir  historical  interest,  an  interest  which  I believe  to  be 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  me  sending  you  the  following 
copy  : — 

“ 4,  Circus,  Bath,  Feb.  15th,  1874 
“Dear  Sir, — I will  send  you  to-morrow  three  specimens 
of  my  engraving.  This  art  was  discovered  in  1852,  and 
published  in  1853.  The  great  difficulty  at  first  was  to 
obtain  the  semi-tints.  It  was  found  easy  to  copy  letter- 
press  engravings,  or  anything  merely  black  and  white  ; but 
graduated  shading  offered  a difficulty. 

“The  main  fact  upon  which  the  art  reposes  is  the  photo- 
graphic quality  of  bichromate  of  potash  when  mixed  with 
gelatine,  discovered  by  me  in  1852,  concerning  which,  as 
it  was  a great  step  in  photography,  allow  me  to  say  a few 
words. 

“ Mr.  Ponton  discovered  in  1839  that  paper  became 
sensitive  to  light  when  washed  with  a solution  of  this 
bichromate.  No  use  was  made  of  this  knowledge  for 
thirteen  years,  when,  in  1852,  I attempted  to  engrave,  and 
after  various  other  things  had  been  tried,  with  results 
more  curious  than  useful,  I thought  of  trying  the  bichro- 
mate mixed  with  gelatine,  which  proved  successful. 
I had  rather  anticipated  a failure,  because  many 
other  photographic  substances  will  not  unite  with 
gelatine,  but  cause  it  to  curdle.  I have  always  con- 
sidered this  process  to  he  one  of  the  most  useful  things  I 
have  done  in  photography.  I sent  a great  many  specimens 
to  Monsieur  Biot,  which  were  given  away  by  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  April  1853. 
Several  writers  on  photography  have  fallen  into  error,  and 
attributed  the  discoveiy  to  a Frenchman,  who  published  it 
anew,  1 believe,  two  or  three  years  later. — Believe  me,  yours 
very  truly,  H.  Fox  Talbot.” 

It  is  certainly  interesting  that  Mr.  Fox. Talbot,  who 
bolds  the  rauk  of  pioneer  of  the  photographic  processes  in 
this  country,  should  have  discovered  the  process  upon 
which  is  based  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  methods  of 
permanent  printing. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

43,  Piccadilly,  February  28 lb.  Vernon  Heath. 

[It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  the  actual  inventor 'of  silver  printiug  and  of  the 
negative  process,  was  the  first  to  give  a practical  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton’s  discovery  of  the  photogenic 
properties  of  the  chrome  salts.  It  would  not  be  fair,  how- 
ever, to  overlook  the  fact  that  Mons.  Becquerel  had  pre- 


viously taken  up  Mr.  Ponton’s  process,  and  ascertained 
that  the  action  of  light  in  this  method  rendered 
insoluble  the  gelatine  or  other  sizing  matter  in  the  paper 
sensiiized  by  a salt  of  chromic  acid,  and  that  M.  Poitevin 
was  the  first  who  actually  employed  these  reactions  in  carbon 
printing. — Ed.] 


A CONVENIENT  PIPETTE  OR  DROPPING  BOTTLE. 

Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  to  you,  for  the  bem-fit  of  the 
readers  of  the  News,  a little  instrument  I have  found  of 
great  service,  which  has  saved  a deal  of  time,  aud  I have  no 
doubt  saved  a great  quantity  of  silver  solution  from  being 
wasted.  The  purpose  for  which  I use  it  is  this  : I use  it 
to  measure  correctly  the  silver  solution  when  intensifying 
the  negative.  As  you  are  aware,  in  many  studios  it  is  done 
by  dropping  some  of  the  bath  solution  off  the  dipper,  or, 
where  there  is  a special  solution  kepi,  it  is  generally 
dropped  from  the  bottle  ; iu  cither  way.  there  can  be  no 
certainty  as  to  the  amount  dropped.  1 have  no  doubt  many 
negatives  that  would  have  been  very  good  ones  have  been 
spoiled  by  these  methods  of  working.  The  instrument  con- 
sists of  a piece  of  glass  tube  about  the  thickness  of  a goose 
quill,  any  length  to  suit  ; it  is  drawn  to  a very  fine  point, 
either  by  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp  or  gas,  and  then  a very 
fine  hole  is  made  at  the  point.  Now  procure  an  india- 
rubber  teat,  such  as  chemists  sell  for  infants’ feeding-bottles. 
Choose  one  without  a hole  in  it,  it  you  can  ; if  not,  just 
cover  the  hole  up  by  applying  a coat  or  two  of  strong 
india-rubber  varnish.  Now  introduce  the  wide  end  of  the 
glass  tube  just  into  the  teat,  and  tie  the  teat  on  to  the  glass 
tube  tightly,  then  varnish  the  thread  or  string  with  a little 
shellac  varnish.  Now  the  instiument  is  complete,  and 
forms  a very  flue  drop  syringe.  To  use  it,  keep  your  silver 
solution  in  a bottle  accoiding  to  the  length  of  the  drop 
tube  described  above.  Place  the  tube  in  the  solution  (I 
always  keep  rnino  iu  it),  press  all  the  air  out  of  the  bulb 
formed  by  the  teat,  then  allow  it  to  fill  by  taking  the 
pressure  gradually  off,  when  it  will  fill  the  tube  with  the 
solution,  which  wiil  not  drop  out  until  some  pressure  is 
used  with  the  bulb,  when  it  will  drop,  and  may  easily  be 
counted ; so  that  any  person  using  it  can  regulate  the 
quantity  of  silver  solution  to  a nicety.  Hoping  it  will  be 
found  useful  by  some  of  your  readers,  and  apologising  for 
trespassing  upon  Jrour  space,  I am,  sir,  your3  &c.,  S.  V. 

[The  pipette  enclosed  is  very  handy  aud  useful.  Some- 
thing of  the  kiud  has  been  before  described  ; but  this 
possesses  a special  advantage  in  simplicity  of  manufacture 
and  efficiency. — Ed.] 


COLOUR  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 

Dear  Sir, — “ A Carbon  Worker  ” is  evidently  unhappy 
— evidently  a man  with  a grievance,  aud  the  way  in  which 
he  airs  it  is  neither  edifying  not  amusing,  lie  is  hurt  and 
indignaut  at  “ a curious  aud  monstrous  kiud  of  monopoly” — 
at  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Lambert  licensees  to  “ the 
exclusive  right  to  the  best  information  ” — at  their  “ being 
chary  of  ccmmuuicatiug  information,”  and  many  other 
things. 

Why,  these  people  have  actually  got  a special  journal, 
and  “ Carbou  Worker”  is  not  allowed  to  peep  into  its 
pages;  and  the  Autotype  Company — he  is  astonished  be- 
yond measure  that  they  should  “ lend  themselves  to  such 
short-sighted  narrowness.” 

This  is  all  very  pretty,  no  doubt ; but  let  us  see  what  it 
all  amounts  to.  The  Limbcrtype  licensees  have  made  cer- 
tain payments  which  entitle  them  to  certain  privileges — 
special  tissue,  special  materials,  special  infoimatiun  from 
the  Autotype  Company,  special  instruction — and  they  re- 
ceive monthly,  as  a private  communication,  a journal  con- 
taining whatever  is  new  or  interesting  telative  to  the  process 
of  chromotype  printing  ; in  addition,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
pecuniary  benefit  in  a reduction  in  price  of  all  tissue  they 
purchase. 
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Can  “Carbon  Worker’’ show  cause  why  he  should  par- 
ticipate in  these  advantages?  Has  he  paid  his  fee,  and  not 
received  his  quid  pro  quo?  or  does  he  decline  to  pay  his 
money,  and  still  expect  these  advantages?  “Carbon 
Worker”  does  not  like  Lambert  purple,  “the  colour  is  not 
good  in  any  sense."  Well,  perhaps  not ; the  fox  said  the 
grapes  were  sour  when  he  could  not  reach  them  ; but  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  very  colours  that  he  names  as 
good  are  open  to  him  ; de gustibus nonest  disputandum,  he  need 
not  attempt  to  set  up  his  dictum  as  a standard  of  good  taste. 

“Carbon  Worker"  could  hardly  be  a worker  and  not 
know  that  the  Company  have  for  years  supplied  (to  anybody 
who  chose  to  purchase)  two  tissues,  which  correspond  so 
closely  to  his  description,  that  one  might  have  supposed  he 
was  actually  quoting  the  Company’s  price  list.  He  men- 
tions a “ rich  brown  ” and  a “rich  warm  black  the  price 
list  gives  one  colour  as  “ producing  a rich  brown  tone,” 
another  as“  a rich  black,  slightly  warm  in  colour."  Where- 
fore this  feigning  of  ignorance? 

And  now  one  word  as  to  Lambert’s  licensees  being  chary 
of  giving  information.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  most  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  journals 
lately  have  been  written  by  disciples  of  Lambert.  Strangely 
enough,  one  of  the  very  men  “ Carbon  Worker  ” thanks 
(Mr.  Witcomb)  is  a Lambertype  man — no  one  will  deny  the 
value  of  his  many  contributions.  Mr.  Braybrooke,  whose 
paper  was  read  before  the  West  llidiug  of  Yorkshire  Photo- 
graphic Society,  is  the  chief  of  the  staff  at  Mr.  Sach’s 
establishment  at  Bradford  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
chromotype  workers  in  England,  or  out  of  it.  If  Mr. 
Wellesley  Turner  is  not  a licensee,  he  certainly  seems  to 
know  as  much  about  the  matter  upon  which  he  treats  as  if 
he  were  one.  Upon  what  ground  does  “Carbon  Worker" 
rest  his  charge  of  “ petty  exclusiveness  ” and  illibcrality  ? 

For  the  future  let  “Carbon  Worker”  so  marshal  his 
arguments  with  temper  and  moderation,  so  put  forth  his 
facts  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  truth  ; then  shall  he 
obtain  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  your  readers,  and 
avoid  the  reproaches  of  Nemesis. 


MEDALS  NOT  WON. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ Ton  Don  ’’  should  take 
a run  down  to  Brighton  to  see  a very  novel  use  of  medals. 
The  honest  photographers  of  this  town,  whose  “ withers  are 
unwrung,”  will  not  wince  at  the  following  remarks,  namely, 
that  there  is  one  among  us  who  has  the  temerity  to  show  a 
cluster  of  medals  in  his  shop  window,  one  of  which  was 
struck  years  before  he  had  ever  exhibited  a photograph. 

What  would  happen  to  a man  in  the  army  if  he  sported 
the  medal  of  a deceased  or  retired  officer  for  a battle  fought 
before  he  became  a soldier?  I think,  with  “ Ton  Don,”  the 
question  is  very  important  of  how  to  protect  true  merit : 
will  some  of  your  readers  think  this  over?  And  I should 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  other  photographer  can  tell  of  such 
an  instance  as  the  above. -S-Obediently  yours,  H.  Pointer. 

Brighton , March  20th. 

PS. — Cannot  a Society  be  got  up  to  manage  such 

matters?  

SAYINGS  BY  MEN  WE  KNOW. 

Sir, — Mr.  Nelson  K Cherrill  is  saying  that  “ new  laid 
eggs  will  make  albumenized  paper  as  permanent  as  carbon 
tissue." 

Mr.  Bovey  is  saying  : “ I wish  it  was  true.’’ 

Mr.  Anthony  Rivot  is  saying  : “ Pity,  ’tisn’t  true.’’ 

Tbe  Autotype  Company  is  saying  that  “M.  Lambert  is 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Mr.  Sarony 
Lambert ; ” and  that  “ he  is  an  able  negociator.” 

Jo.  Vestris  is  saying  that  Mr.  Sarony  Lambert  is  not  the 
only  “ able  negociator  ” he  knows. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  is  saying  that  “ it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  chromotype  licensees  will  give  the  results  of  their  trials 
and  experiments  to  the  world  at  large.” 

Mr.  George  Croughton  is  saying  : “ Chromotype  licensees 
ave  nothing  to  give." 


Mr.  A.  Wellesley  Turner  is  saying  : “ Anybody  can  pro- 
duce good  work  by  following  out  my  instructions.” 

Fry  and  Co.  are  saying : “ Turner’s  papers  are  full  of 
instruction  ; but  a day  with  us  is  worth  ten  times  the  money 
we  charge  for  demonstrations.” 

Mr.  Higginson  is  saying  : “ Chromotype  for  ever.” 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  is  saying  : “ Higginson  beats  Lambert.” 
Mr.  Ayton  (of  Edinburgh)  is  saying  : “ I have  relinquished 
my  Lambertype  exclusive  rights  out  of  pure  pity  for  the 
poor  photographers  of  Edinburgh." 

The  Autotype  Company  is  saying:  “If  the  other 
exclusive  licensees  don’t  come  to  terms  like  Mr.  Ayton,  we 
must  start  the  £5  Autotype  dodge  once  more.” 

One  Who  Has  Listened. 


EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  applied  (or  space  in  the  coming 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878  for  large  architectural 
photographs,  &c.,  I find  that  wall  space,  in  the  shape  pro- 
bably of  screens,  will  have  to  be  provided  by  theexhibitors, 
either  singly  or  in  concert.  As  applications  were  requested 
to  be  sent  in  by  this  day,  it  is  possible  that  English  photo- 
graphers have  already  agreed  upon  concerted  action  for  this 
puipose.  Can  you  inform  me,  and,  perhaps,  other  intending 
exhibitors,  whether  such  is  the  case ; or,  perhaps,  some 
correspondent  may  be  able  to  direct  us  what  to  do  in  this 
matter. — I beg  to  remain,  sir.  yours  truly, 

W.  H Wheeler. 

[No  special  or  concerted  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
photographers,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  We  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  if  anything  in  excess  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments announced  is  likely  to  be  made  by  which  photo- 


RAPIDITY  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  haviug  taken  umbrage 
at  my  remarks  on  his  description  of  Mr.  Witcomb's  rapid 
method  of  working  the  Lambertype  process,  proceeds,  “ in 
his  capacity  as  a juvenile  boxer,  to  hit  hard  in  the  dark.” 
I beg  to  parry  and  counter.  I believe  these  are  the  terms 
used  in  fistic  parlance.  I must  first  admit  my  error  as  to 
the  time  expended  in  producing  the  prints  in  question, 
which  I should  havo  stated  as  seventy-seven  minutes, 
instead  of  sixty-seven.  The  negatives  were  placed  in 
the  frames,  exposed  three-and-a-half  tints,  transferred 
to  the  collodionized  glass,  developed,  passed  through 
the  alum  bath,  dried  slowly , moistened  again,  the 
transfer  paper  applied,  and  again  dried  slowly  These 
slow  dryings  bother  one  exceedingly,  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
declines  to  answer  any  anonymous  correspondents  in  future, 
can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  furnish  more  light  on 
this  subject?  Does  slow  drying  mean  ten  minutes,  or  one 
hour,  or  what  time?  I find  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  the 
prints  are  required  to  be  stripped  from  the  glass  with  lull 
gloss,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  are  requited. 

I have  this  day  gone  through  the  process  full  tear,  and 
managed  to  get  a print  ofi  in  two  hours  and  five 
minutes  from  statting,  but  I had  to  dry  rapidly  at 
a fierce  fire,  and  the  result  is  imperfect  from  too  much 
hurry.  As  to  exposure,  I find  that  with  the  Autotype  Co.’s 
actinometer,  three  tints  in  full  sunlight  require  ten  minutes  ; 
in  the  shade  three  tints  require  thirty  minutes,  and  in  a 
glass  printing  house  three  tints  require  fifty-five  minutes. 

1 am  not  a Lambertype  licensee,  although  1 have  a 
quantity  of  Lambertype  material,  purchased  from  those  who 
cannot  work  the  process  satisfactorily  ; but  I cau  make  as 
good  printsby  “ Autotype  Process  only,”  which  Sir  Thomas 
suggests  is  not  one  of  the  perfected  processes. — I am,  dear 
sir,  yours  very  truly,  H.  W. 


&alk  in  tfre  Stn&in. 

Dealing  with  Photographic  Travellers. — Referring  to 
the  case  recently  tried  in  the  County  Court  at  Lynn,  a corres- 
spondent  wishes  to  caution  provincial  photographers,  he  him- 
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self  having  been  victimized.  The  traveller  obtained  goods 
which  were  to  be  paid  for  by  goods  supplied  by  the  firm 
which  he  represented.  The  goods  arrived,  with  an  invoice 
from  the  firm,  which  had  to  be  paid,  whilst  the  goods  obtained 
by  the  traveller  remained  unpaid  for.  Provincial  photographers 
will  do  well  to  be  cautious  how  they  enter  into  similar  somewhat 
irregular  transactions. 

Retouching  Lead.— We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Lafayette 
Harrison  with  examples  of  an  American  aid  to  fine  retouching  in 
the  shape  of  fine  pointed  pencils  of  metallic  lead.  The  “Boss 
retouching  lead,”  as  it  is  called,  receives  and  retains  a finer  point 
than  the  ordinary  plumbago  pencil,  and  permits  much  finer  work  ' 
and  higher  finish.  A pad  having  two  sides,  with  a sanded  surface 
of  different  fineness,  is  used  with  the  lead,  and  readily  gives  it  a 
fine  point.  We  commend  this  pencil  to  our  readers,  as  it  seems 
efficient  and  cheap. 

Tiie  New  Photographic  Attacher. — This  is  a clever  little 
contrivance  introduced  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  to  be  obtained  of 
the  Sciopticon  Company.’  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  con- 
trivances we  have  seen  for  a long  time.  Its  object  is  to  fix 
mounted  photographs  and  other  cards  in  albums,  scrap-books, 
&c„  or  to  larger  mounts.  It  forms  an  ornamental  corner  for 
holding  the  card,  two  thin  brass  ends  passing  through  the  scrap- 
book leaf,  and  turning  up  at  the  other  side,  holding  the  card 
firmly  by  the  four  corners,  and  giving  an  ornamental  effect  rather 
than  detracting  from  the  neatness  of  appearance. 


dlormpon&euts 

To  Agents  and  Advertisers. — Next  Friday  being  Good 
Friday,  the  Photographic  News  will  be  published  on  Thurs- 
day, March  29th.  Advertisers  should  send  in  their  Announce- 
ments not  later  than  Wednesday,  March  28th. 

F.  B.  R. — Your  enclosure  is  not  a carbon  print  at  all,  and  unless 
you  are  inconceivably  inexperienced,  you  could  scarcely  think  it 
was  so.  It  appears  to  be  a piece  of  carbon  tissue  wuich,  having 
been  placed  in  contact  with  a negative  whilst  moist,  has  torn  a 
portion  of  the  negative  film  away  on  attempting  to  separate  them. 
In  placing  a piece  of  tissue,  consisting  of  gelatine  or  glue,  in  con- 
tact with  a negative,  it  is  imperative  that  tbo  tissue  should  be 
quite  dry.  It  is  very  wise,  for  beginners  at  least,  to  adept  the 
precaution  suggested  by  Mr.  Swan,  always  to  brush  the  surface  of 
the  tissue  over  with  some  powdered  French  chalk  as  a preventive 
of  sticking  to  the  negative. 

J.  B. — You  can  obtain  the  fullest  information  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  Rathbone  Place.  You  cannot  work  the  carbon  process 
professionally  without  a licence  to  be  obtained  of  the  Company. 
The  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  purchase  a licence  for 
a small  town,  and  which  licence,  is  one  which  you  can  only  decide 
satisfactorily  for  yourself.  It  is  our  impression  that  it  will  pay 
all  professional  portraitists  to  do  so,  as  it  will,  without  doubt, 
bring  an  extended  connection,  and  the  carbon  prints  command 
higher  prices  than  silver  prints. 

C.  F.  M. — We  should  select  the  second  on  your  list.  Having  a 
shorter  focus  in  relation  to  its  aperture,  it  will  be  the  most 
rapid. 

Opus. — The  officials  at  Stationers’  Hall  do  not  conduct  business  by 
correspondence.  Personal  application  must  be  made  by  some  one. 
A copy  of  the  work  to  be  registered  must  be  taken,  and  the  fee 
paid.  That  is  all. 

Have. -A  mixture  of  size  and  lamp  black  is  generally  used  for 
blacking  the  inside  of  cameras  Or  black  paiut  with  very  little 
oil,  turpentine  being  used  instead,  may  be  employed. 

Inouikek. — We  cannot  say  whether  it  is  precisely  the  same  edition 
or  not.  In  substance  it  will  doubtless  be  the  same;  but  it  is 
probably  a new  edition  since  the  date  you  name. 

G.  F.  Subscriber. — A few  weeks  ago  wo  devoted  an  article  to  the 
subject.  It  describes  the  use  and  value  of  reflecting  screens  in 
lighting  the  sitter.  We  believe  it  is  a useful  pamphlet;  but 
whether  it  is  worth  the  money  to  you  must  bo  decided  by 
yourself. 

R.  G.  F. — We  presume  that  the  use  of  baryta  in  the  bath  did  not 
become  common  when  Dr.  Yogel  first  suggested  its  use,  because 
many  photographer*  did  not  think  their  baths  contained  sulphate 
of  silver.  There  is  danger  of  using  excess  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in 
the  bath,  as,  being  a somewhat  insoluble  salt,  it  might  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  accumulation  of  nitrate  in  the  bath,  and,  by  its 
precipitat  on,  produce  the  pinholes  it  had  been  originally  added  to 
remove.  Nitrate  of  baryta  is  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  cold  water. 
This  is,  however,  the  limit  of  its  solubility,  and  some  samples  are 
less  soluble.  It  is,  moreover,  very  easily  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  alcohol.  Although  photographers  are  not  likely 
readily  to  add  suffi  ient  to  oversaturate  the  bath,  it  is  well  to  keep 
very  far  on  the  safe  side,  especially  if  the  free  addition  would 
tend  to  produce  offensive  hardness  in  the  negative. 


A.  II.  Fry. — You  are  right  in  conjecturing  that  the  use  of  the 
term  “ yolk  of  an  egg”  is  an  error.  It  should  have  been  “ white 
of  an  egg.” 

M.  G. — As  a rule,  all  objects  in  the  extreme  distance  will  be 
sufficiently  in  focus  when  foreground  objects  aro  in  focus;  but 
this  is  effected  by  conditions  of  lens  and  aperture.  The  distance 
beyond  which  all  objects  will  be  in  focus  depends  on  the  aperture 
as  well  as  tbo  focus  of  the  lens.  It  is  calculated  that  with  a lens 
of  one-inch  focus,  and  anaperiureof  one-fortieth  of  that  focus,  all 
objects  beyond  a distance  of  four  feet  will  be  in  focus.  Following 
the  same  calculation,  and  adding  four  feet  for  each  inch  of  focus, 
you  may  ascertain  the  distance  with  any  lens.  Thus,  with  a lens 
of  ten  inches  focus,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  stop,  all  objects  at  a 
distance  of  iorty  feet  an  l upwards  will  bo  sufficiently  defined. 

J.  C.  Stenning  — We  procured  the  Builder  of  the  date  mentioned, 
but  could  not  find  any  notes  of  the  lecture 

A Young  Amateur. — We  always  avoid  the  use  of  acetic  acid  in 
the  nitrate  bath,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  and  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  eliminate  without  throwing  down  the  silver.  Tho 
best  plan,  when  excess  of  it  has  been  added,  is  to  dilute  with  more 
neutral  nitrate  bath.  2.  The  recommending  fresh  hyposulphite 
solutions  for  fixing  is  to  secure  the  use  of  a fresh  quantity  every  time. 
It  does  not  take  any  harm  from  being  kept  in  solution,  but  there  is 
always  risk  in  using  it  over  and  over  again.  You  may,  with 
propriety,  keep  a stock  in  solution  ready  for  use,  but  avoid  using 
the  same  quantity  over  and  over  again.  3.  You  cannot  ascertain 
the  strength  of  a silver  solution  without  apparatus.  4.  Ordinary 
glazed  earthenware  would  not  be  safe  for  boiling  down  a nitrate 
bath.  Some  kinds  might  possibly  answer?  but  in  others  the  glaze 
would  crack.  As  a rule,  a porcelain  vessel  would  serve,  but  it  is 
much  safer  to  use  a proper  evaporating  dish.  Tho  vitreous  ware 
of  Edwards  aud  Son,  of  Burslem,  kept  by  most  photographic 
dealers,  answers  admirably.  5.  In  sunning  a bath,  it  may  bo 
exposed  in  a bottle,  but  it  is  better  in  an  open  dish. 

Sam.  Venables. — Many  thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Brat/stones,  near  Whitehaven , 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 


Barometric 

Pressure. 

Temperature 
i s ihk Shade. 

Date. 

Morning 

a 1 2 

o to 

3 5 

fc  ! A 

| Morning 

j Noon. 

2 

to 

% 

REMARKS. 

1 

29-79 

29-72  29  71 

^46° 

49® 

48° 

Showers  of  small  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

2 

29  64 

29-53  29  69 

48 

48 

43 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Windy 

3 

29-70 

29  70  2970 

46 

45-5 

43 

Hail  and  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Windy 

4 29  80 

29-92  30  01 

42 

45 

41 

Fair  and  bright 

5 29-90 

29-91  29  99 

45 

48 

48 

A little  rain  this  morning.  Fair,  but 
gloomv  the  rest  of  the  day. 

6 29  93 

29-91  29-8  > 

48 

48 

48 

Small  rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Foggy. 

7 

29*83 

29-89  2:1  94 

47 

49  5 

45 

Fair,  generally  sunny 

8 

29-94 

— 29  88 

43 

— 

41 

Fair,  generally  sunny 

9 

29-sl 

21-80  29  62 

44 

47 

48 

Rain  this  afternoon 

10 

29  83 

29  o5  29-64 

47 

50 

47-5 

Rain  this  evening. 

11 

29  30 

— 29  66 

45 

— 

46  5 

Rain  early  this  morning 
Rain  early  this  morning.  Fair  and 
sunny  the  rest  of  the  day 

12 

29  32 

29  40  29  42 

48 

48 

46 

13 

29-46 

29  50  29-67 

46  5 

48 

41-5 

Fair,  generally  sunny 

14 

29  67  -29-67  29  67 

50 

50 

43 

Rain  early  this  morning 

13 

29  38  29  42  29  41 

48 

— 

44-5 

Ram  morning  and  evening 

16 

29-48129-57  29  61 

43  5 

45 

45 

Showers  p.m. 

17 

29-77 

29-81  29-86 

13 

17 

4b 

Rain  this  evening.  Fair  and  sunny  the 
mdkt  of  the  day 

18 

29-80 

29-80  29-73 

48 

4S 

42-5 

Rain  this  morning  and  evening 
Rain  at  night  with  strong  wind  Ln00D 

19 

2 

29  53  29  00 

42 

44 

43 

20 

2919 

29-24  29-47 

40 

43  5 

40 

Rain  early  "this  mom,  showars  thisafter- 

21 

29-76 

29-79  29  92 

36 

42 

34 

Fair  and  sunny  At  7.30  a.m. 

22 

29  99 

29-79  29  68 

30 

39-5 

42 

Rain  this  afternoon.  Temperature  28° 

23 

29  84 

29  81  29  72 

40 

46 

45 

Fair  and  sunny.  A few  drops  of  rain  at 

21 

29-47 

— 29-3o 

47 

— 

45-5 

Rain  a.ra.  and  p.m.  [night 

Showers  about  12  o’clock.  Drizzling 
rain  this  evening 

23 

2912 

29  16  29  07 

41 

44 

39 

26 

29-24 

29  30  29-61 

34 

40 

29 

Fair  and  sunny 

27 

29-6329  7.  29'88 

28 

29 

29 

Fair,  generally  gloomy.  Rather  windy 

283u-06l3tf  ll  iO  18 

2»-5 

37 

25 

Fair  and  sunny 

Summary.  Mornings.  Noons.  Nigh  ts. 


Highest  temperature  ... 

50°  ... 

50®  . 

. 48® 

Lowest  ditto 

28  ... 

29 

. 25 

Mean  ditto  ... 



42  6 ... 

44-2  . 

. 42-4 

Mean  of  all  observations  43*+ 

Fair  daj  s ...  9 

Days  on  which  rain  fell 1 9 

Fair  days  sunny 8 

Fair  days  gloomy  1 

Notes.— Many  of  the  early  spring  flowers  arc  now  in  bloom,  clearly 
showing  the  mildness  of  the  season.  We,  however,  had  one  or  two  days 
of  sharp  frost,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  foregoing. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
Photographs  of  Bt-gone  Celebrities — A General 

Maid-  of-all- Work. 

Photographs  of  Bygone  Celebrities. — With  all  the  portrait 
publications  that  have  appeared,  and  are  appearing,  there 
is  not  one  that  has  given  its  readers  a series  of  a nature 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  easily  procure  in  another 
way.  It  is  true  that  the  periodicals  to  which  we  allude 
have  given  photographic  portraits  to  the  public  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  than  the  pictures  could  have  been  otherwise 
obtained,  and  moreover  the  latter  have  been  printed  by  a 
ermanent  process  ; but  something  more  than  this  might 
ave  been  attempted.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Vanity 
Fair,  and  publications  of  a like  character,  Ihe  Figaro 
Programme,  the  Theatre , the  Programme , Men  of  the  Time , 
and  Ihe  Portrait,  have  been  content  to  give  their  readers 
portraits  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  more  or  less  celebrated, 
the  negatives  of  whom  arc  doubtless  easy  to  secure.  We 
think  they  might  have  given  us  something  more  than  this. 
There  are  many  celebrities  who  have  lived  since  the  days 
of  photography,  but  whose  features  are  fading  from  the 
remembrance  of  some  of  us,  and  have  never  been  seen  by 
the  rising  generation,  whose  portraits,  especially  if  printed 
by  a permanent  photographic  process,  would  be  particu- 
larly welcome.  We  need  cite  but  a few  names.  There 
is  Thackeray,  for  instance,  of  whom  many  good  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  although  such  are  rarely  seen  now-a- 
days ; Macaulay,  whose  image  would  be  eagerly  sought 
for  by  many  : Wellington,  of  whom  doubtless  there  exists 
a Daguerreotype  or  two,  if  nothing  else  from  which  copies 
might  be  taken  ; the  late  Prince  Consort’s  picture  is 
another  that  would  be  in  demand.  And  then  there  are  many 
in  the  domain  of  science,  beginning  with  Daguerre  and 
Fox  Talbot,  of  whom  portraits  are  to  be  had  that  could 
soon  be  vulgarized.  We  shall  of  course  be  met  by  the 
objection  that  such  pictures  as  these  are  rare,  and  very 
difficult  to  obtain  ; that  permission  to  copy  them  would 
cost  a very  large  sum  of  money ; and  that  therefore  the 
publication  would  be  unremunerative.  But  all  these  argu- 
ments should  have  little  weight  with  enterprising  pub- 
lishers. Of  course,  if  portraits  are  published  at  a few 
pence  each,  we  can  well  understand  that  little  profit 
will  attach,  unless  very  large  editions  are  sold  ; we  also 
comprehend  fully  that  if  publishers  can  get  their  negatives 
for  nothing,  they  prefer  to  do  so,  as  then  their  takings  are 
all  profit.  It  is  nothing  new  to  suppose  that  a photo- 
grapher need  not  be  paid  for  his  trouble,  and  consequently 
the  reasou  why  we  are  treated  with  so  many  pictures  of 
the  'Hi  minores  is  very  apparent.  If  photographers  would 
only  lend  their  negatives  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt  we 
should  have  seen  some  of  the  celebrities  we  mention  pub- 
lished ere  this.  Unfortunately  photographers  want  to  be 
paid  for  their  work,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
public  do  not  get  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  what 
they  would  most  prize.  A photographer  might  require 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  for  the  use  of  a negative  of 
Thackeray  or  Macaulay,  whereas  one  of  the  renowned 
Miss  Snevellicci  can  be  had  for  nothing.  But  then  the 
public,  somehow,  get  tired  of  the  latter’s  portrait,  in  every 
variety  of  dress  and  undress,  and  no  doubt  hold  a few 
• pence  quite  enough  to  pay  for  it.  It  would  be  different, 
we  think,  if  it  were  a question  of  such  portraits  as  those 
of  Palmerston,  Cavour,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Wellington, 
Macready,  to  name  a few  of  those  at  random  whose  photo- 
graphs are  comparatively  rare.  A fair  price  would  never 
be  refused  for  portraits  of  such  worthies,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  sold  would  realize  a sufficient 
margin  of  profit,  after  paying  the  owner  of  the  original 
a good  bonus.  Even  in  the  case  of  people  already 
possessing  photographs  of  the  celebrities  in  question,  the 
pictures  in  many  cases  have  faded  or  become  discoloured, 


I and  collectors  would  only  be  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
replenish  their  albums  with  fresh  copies,  especially  if,  as 
we  have  said,  a permanent  process  were  employed  in  the 
printing. 

A General  Maid-of -all- Work. — Photography  has  ofttimes 
been  termed  the  handmaiden  of  science,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  in  what  connection  our  art  is  not  used  nowa- 
days. Colonel  Baratti,  the  editor  of  an  Italian  journal 
devoted  to  photographic  literature  (the  Camera  Oscura ), 
which  has,  however,  of  late  ceased  to  be  published,  cited 
an  instance  a little  while  ago  of  how  he  employed  the 
camera  in  the  art  of  gardening.  ' lie  had  a choice  fruit 
tree  which  required  pruning,  but  hardly  trusted  himself  to 
do  the  work.  He  had  a friend,  however,  in  Florence,  who 
bore  a great  reputation  for  such  matters,  and  consequently 
decided  upon  taking  advice  upon  the  subject.  The  Colonel 
photographed  the  tree,  sent  the  picture  to  his  friend  in 
Florence,  and  in  a few  days  received  it  back  properly 
pruned ; the  rest  he  did  himself.  Here  is  an  example  out 
of  many,  and  affords  a good  sample  of  what  can  be  done 
by  a happy  employment  of  the  camera.  It  is  a common 
thing  with  West-end  hatters  to  have  their  stock  photo- 
graphed, and  a purchaser  in  the  country  has  simply  to 
send  his  number  to  town  aud  specify  which  of  the  pictures 
pleases  him  most,  in  order  to  receive  back  the  kind  of 
head-gear  he  wishes  to  carry.  Photographs  showing  the 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair  we  have  also  seen,  so  we  may 
suppose  hair-dressers  adopt  this  method  of  demonstrating 
the  various  coiffures  in  fashion.  One  of  these  days  we 
shall  have  tailors  employing  photography  in  the  same 
manner:  Army  tailors,  by  the  way,  do  so  already,  and 

we  remember,  a few  years  ago,  to  have  seen  a series  of 
pictures,  executed,  we  believe,  at  the  Woolwich  Photo- 
graphic Establishment,  showing  the  cut  and  lacing  of  the 
various  tunics  throughout  the  army.  Great  stress  is  laid, 
as  our  readers  know,  upon  strict  uniformity  ih  soldiers’ 
clothing,  and  od  a recent  change  of  costume  it  was  decided 
to  forward  to  each  commanding  officer  of  a regiment  a 
photograph  of  the  “regulation”  tunic.  In  this  inexpen- 
sive way  all  those  in  authority  were  properly  apprised  of 
the  changes  that  had  been  decided  upon.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  tailors  other  thaD  regimental  ones  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  plan.  There  are  many  people  in 
the  country,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  distant  Australia, 
who  wear  no  other  clothing  than  that  made  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  transmit  their  orders  regularly  to  Bond  Street 
or  Saville  Row  to  be  supplied  with  apparel.  Here  photo- 
graphy might  be  employed  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
lithography  or  wood  engraving  for  giving  an  idea  of 
shape  or  pattern,  and  the  same  holds  good  with  ladies’ and 
children’s  costumes.  The  difficulty,  probably,  would  lie 
in  securing  models  iu  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the 
tailor  or  dressmaker,  for  these,  we  hold,  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  please.  The  main  drawback  to  the  adop- 
tion of  photography  by  tradesmen  in  general  would  be, 
however,  the  circumstance  that  it  leaves  no  room  for 
romance.  The  beautifully  illustrated  catalogues  which 
show  magnificent  furniture  at  low  prices,  ornamental 
fenders  for  eighteenpence,  and  elegant  arm-chairs  at  ten 
shillings  a piece,  would  cease  to  exist  if  photography  came 
into  general  use.  We  do  not  say  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deceive  even  with  the  camera,  but  at  any  rate  an  article 
would  have  to  be  in  existence  before  it  is  photographed, 
and  such  is  evidently  not  the  case  with  many  “fancy” 
articles  now-a-days. 


THE  NITRATE  BATH:  ITS  DEFECTS  AND  RE- 
STORATION. 

BY  JOHN  SPILLER,  F.C.S.* 

The  treatment  of  the  nitrate  bath  has  so  often  formed  the 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  photographic  journals,  that  it 
would  appear  a task  of  some  difficulty  to  say  anything  new 
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upon  the  subject,  audit  is  rather  with  the  view  of  collating 
the  scattered  items  of  information  than  of  contributing  fresh 
matter,  that  I venture  to  introduce  the  subject  once  more 
to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  My  effort 
has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  examination  of  certain  de- 
posits, kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  of  the 
Autotype  Company’s  Works,  and  by  Mr.  Frederick  York, 
in  the  hope  that  the  chemical  results  arrived  at  may  point 
to  the  origin  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  defects  encountered 
in  working  on  a large  scale,  for  it  is  mauifest  that  the  more 
limited  operations  of  the  amateur  do  not  offer  the  chance 
of  so  fully  disclosing  tbe  nature  of  the  changes  brought 
about  in  the  process  of  sensitizing  the  collodion  plate. 

Before  specifically  describing  these  results,  I propose  to 
remind  you  briefly  of  the  chemical  reactions  involved, 
which  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows  : Collodion  com- 
posed of  one  or  other  of  the  known  qualities  of 
pyroxyline,  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  sensitized 
with  the  bromides  and  iodides  of  potassium,  ammonium, 
or  cadmium,  is,  after  partial  evaporation  in  the  air,  brought 
into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
charged  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation  with  the  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver,  whereby  a sensitive  coating  of  bromo- 
iodide  is  formed  within  the  texture  of  the  collodion  film, 
aud  this  remains  moistened  with  the  excess  of  bath  solu- 
tion. By  repeated  employment  it  is  manifest  that  the  bath 
becomes  in  time  fully  saturated  with  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver,  aud  contains,  besides  considerable  quantities  of 
alkaliue  (or  cadmium),  nitrate,  together  with  ether  and 
alcohol ; and,  in  addition,  certain  extraneous  matters  de- 
rived from  impurities  in  the  iodizers  employed.  Beyond 
these  we  may  now  expect  to  find  traces  in  the  bath,  arising 
from  the  use  of  certain  “ organifiers,”  which  are  often  in- 
tentionally prescribed  as  helps  to  sensitiveness  when  the 
plate  is  being  exposed  in  the  camera. 

All  goes  well  for  a time,#but  after  a longer  or  shorter  in- 
terval these  secondary  compounds  accumulate,  and  begin 
te  exert  their  special  action  upon  the  plate,  particularly 
when,  by  frequent  use,  the  proportion  of  silver  becomes 
sensibly  reduced.  For  every  plate  immersed,  an  amount 
of  potassium  (or  cadmium)  nitrate  equivalent  to  the  salts 
of  silver  removed,  must  inevitably  be  left  in  the  bath,  with 
also  increasing  amounts  of  ethylic  compounds  and  other 
organic  matters,  lienee  has  risen  the  recommendation  to 
use  two  or  more  baths  in  succession,  to  overcome  the  dis- 
turbances induced  by  the  first  immersion,  and  I cannot  see 
any, valid  objection  to  this  mode  of  working.  Mr.  ,J.  Brier, 
jun.,  proposed  such  a plan  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  187G,  and  there  are  earlier  suggestions  to  the 
same  effect.  By  the  slow  oxidizing  action  of  silver  nitrate 
upon  ether  aud  alcohol,  acetic  aud  glycollic  acids  may  be 
formed  ; also  possibly  oxalic  picric,  and  fulminic  acids  may 
exist  or  be  generated  from  certain  organic  impurities  pre- 
sent in  the  pyroxyline  of  the  collodion.  Mr.  Warnerke 
tells  me  that  two  years  ago  he  met  with  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  formation  of  fulminating  silver  in  the  nitrate 
bath,  but  none  of  the  deposits  I have  recently  examined 
show  the  least  indication  of  detonating  properties.  Mr. 
York,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  England,  and  others  have  recorded 
the  occurrence  of  explosions  happening  during  the  process 
of  evaporation  to  dryness,  or  subsequent  fusion  in  order  to 
recover  the  silver  from  an  unserviceable  bath,  but  we  must 
remember  that  deflagration  may  always  be  looked  for  when 
silver  nitrate  is  fused  with  any  kind  of  organic  matter,  and, 
in  some  instances,  glycerine  may  have  been  inteutioually 
added  to  the  bath  during  a period  of  unusually  hot 
weather,  and  this  circumstance,  afterwards  forgotten, 
might  give  rise  to  an  explosion  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  recover  the  silver  by  fusion.  I have  looked  carefully 
for  oxalic  acid,  but  never  yet  fouud  it,  although  acetic 
acid,  and  possibly  aldehyde  and  nitric  ether,  must  occur  as 
oxidation  products  derived  from  the  ether  and  alcohol, 
lhese  bodies  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  smell  always  appa- 
rent in  a well-used  bath. 


Another  circutnstapce  which  recent  examination  has 
fully  demonstrated,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sulphate 
of  silver  as  a bath  deposit — a tine  example  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  feathery  needle-shaped  crystals,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  separating  out  whenever  a stroug  nitrate  bath 
containing  it  is  diluted  with  water.  Its  origin  may  be 
traced,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium  employed  in  the  collodion,  for  these  salts,  as 
found  in  commerce,  almost  invariably  give  a precipitate 
with  barium  nitrate,  due  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  sul- 
phate as  an  impurity.  Or,  secondly,  the  sulphate  may  be 
introduced  with  the  silver,  especially  if  worked  from  resi- 
dues containing  sulphide,  the  metal  from  which,  when 
acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  must  necessarily  give  sulphate. 
Properly  refined  silver  should  not  retain  any  sulphur,  but, 
unless  the  silver  from  residues  be  fused  with  nitre,  I have 
often  found  sulphide  of  silver  in  the  bottom  of  metal  re- 
duced with  alkaline  carbonates  alone,  and  1 am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  presence  of  gold  (so  common  in  photo- 
graphers’ residues)  favours  the  retention  of  the  sulphur. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  must  have  been  aware  of  this  general 
occurrence  of  the  sulphate  of  silver  when  recommendiug 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barium  to  the  bath  solution,  and 
all  testimony  agrees  in  approving  the  use  of  this  chemical 
agent  as  an  addition  to  the  bath,  which  is  calculated  to 
overcome,  at  least,  one  fertile  cause  of  pinholes.  The  late 
Dr.  Maidstone  Smith  reported  highly  of  it  a year  ago.* 
Mr.  York  now  uses  it,  and  several  operators  have  recently 
recerded  their  experience  in  the  same  terms. 

Much  curiosity  attaches  to  the  startling  proposal  of  Mr. 
Henderson  to  add  also  ferrous  to  the  nitrate  bath.  This 
has  not  been  done  since  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  used  for  special 
rapidity  an  iodide  of  iron  collodion,  which  necessarily  in- 
troduces ferrous  nitrate  into  the  bath  ; and  it  would  now 
be  important  to  know  more  exactly  the  proportion  of  iron 
to  be  employed,  Mr.  Henderson’s  formula  in  the  British 
Journal  Almanack , 1877,  being  somewhat  indefinite  on  this 
head;  two  drachms  of  a “solution  of  nitrate  of  iron” 
being  described  for  a fifteen-ounce  bath,  with  ten  grains 
of  the  barium  nitrate  added.  When  making  experiments 
at  Woolwich  some  years  ago,  I was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  reducing  action  of  ferrous  salts  was,  after  all,  very  im- 
perfect, for  it  was  possible  to  expose  mixed  solutions  of 
iron  and  silver  to  sunlight  for  many  hours  without  com- 
plete reduction  being  effected.  Always  some  silver  re- 
mained in  solution  side  by  side  with  the  ferrous  salt,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  I think  the  new  suggestion 
well  worth  a trial. 

Another  method  of  clearing  the  silver  bath  when  it 
begins  to  show  a disposition  to  form  pinholes  is  to  treat 
it  with  a very  weak  solution  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Mr.  A.  Borland  gave  exact  details  in  the  Year-Book  for 
1876,  and  Mr.  II.  J.  Burton  has  carried  out  the  same  idea 
with  good  effect.  One  of  the  silver  deposits  obtained  in 
re-working  a bath  at  the  Autotype  Company’s  establish- 
ment consisted  mainly  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  in  beautiful 
nacreous  crystals,  and  this  led  me  to  enquire  whether  such 
a process  had  not  been  employed,  when  Mr.  Burton  kindly 
replied  that  he  had  often  used  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  he 
“ finds  it  improves  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nitrate  bath, 
and  gives  negatives  of  very  great  delicacy.”  Here,  again, 
we  have  an  instance  of  a mild  reducing  agent  being  added 
directly  to  the  bath  solution,  giving  rise  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  a small  quantity  of  cyanide,  which  carries  down 
with  it  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver.  In  the  early  days  of 
photography,  M.  Le  G*ay  used  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
wax-paper  process  as  an  addition  to  the  iodizing  salts,  but 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  fluoride  was  prescribed, 
which  we  know  to  be  altogether  inoperative ; the  idea 
seems  to  have  emanated  from  the  desire  to  mix  up  together 
all  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  on  the  chance  of  the  best 


• Yiar-Book  or  Photography,  1876,  p.  67. 
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results  being  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  many 
possible  combinations. 

The  mode  of  sunning  the  bath  with  or  without  a trace 
of  chloride  cannot  be  made  available  iu  the  winter  season, 
and  there  is  then  the  acidity  to  be  corrected.  A good 
account  has  been  given  of  the  method  of  partial  precipita- 
tion by  citric  acid,  or  an  alkaline  citrate,  which  is  said  to 
carry  down  with  it  the  excess  of  argentic  iodide  ; but  this 
mode  of  proceeding  I have  ouly  used  in  connexion  with 
the  printing  bath,  where  it  answers  admirably.  For  re- 
storing a disordered  negative  bath,  the  common  practice 
is,  as  we  all  know,  to  dilute  the  solution  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  distilled  water,  filter  off  the  precipitated  iodide, 
and  make  up  the  strength  again  with  fresh  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver  ; but  this  process  defers  only  for  a time 
the  evil  complained  of,  and  is  not  considered  an  altogether 
effectual  remedy. 

The  general  conclusion  which  blends  best  with  all  the 
recorded  facts  would  seem  to  point  to  the  use  of  potassium 
cyanide,  added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  a per- 
manent precipitate  in  the  solution,  and  then  to  add  barium 
nitrate  in  slight  excess,  so  that  all  the  sulphate  and 
excess  of  iodide  may  be  removed  with  one  filtration.  If 
cyanide  of  barium  could  be  had  commercially,  a solution 
of  this  salt  containing  within  itself  the  necessary  iugre- 
dieuts,  would  at  once  accomplish  all  that  is  desired  to 
bring  about  the  rectification  of  a disordered  bath. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

BY  t.  YORK.* 

I am  not  one  of  those  happy  individuals  who  never  get  into 
trouble  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  for  this  happens  very 
frequently,  not  fioru  freaks,  with  ethyl  compounds,  but 
from  exhaustion.  Last  season  I worked  in  comparative 
comfort.  I found  that  nitrate  of  baryta  was  a panacea  for 
a disordered  bath.  My  mode  of  treatment  was  to  add  a 
grain  of  this  salt  to  each  ounce  of  solution,  boil  it  for  ten 
minutes,  dilute  to  its  proper  strength,  expose  it  to  sunlight 
until  the  bath  in  use  gave  out. 

I found  that  a bath  after  repeated  treatment  in  this 
manner  produced  clean  but  weak  negatives,  requiring 
double  the  exposure.  I concluded  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
reduce  it  with  copper,  or,  as  Captain  Abney  expresses  it, 
to  make  a new  bath  out  of  an  old  one.  I have  sent  some 
of  the  solution,  after  reduction,  to  Mr.  Spiller,  thinking  he 
may  find  something  not  reduced  by  the  copper,  which 
would  enlighten  us.  I attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
baryta  salt  as  a specific,  that  I am  most  anxious  to  know  its 
chemical  action.  We  are  told  that  a bath  giving  pinholes, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a sandy  bath,  arises  from  super- 
saturation with  iodide  and  bromide.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  for  by  diluting  it  with  water,  iodide 
of  silver  is  precipitated.  I have  used  a bath  so  thoroughly 
saturated  that  when  poured  out  it  was  quite  yellow  with 
iodide. 

Fulminate  of  silver  has  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of 
pinholes.  1 am  not  prepared  to  argue  this  point,  but  think 
it  not  improbable  that  such  a salt  ia  formed.  I find  that 
fulminate  of  silver  consists  of  silver,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  ; the  fulminate  of  Leibiz  is  a cyanate  of  silver  ; 
the  cyanagon  for  the  production  of  the  cyanic  acid  being 
derived  from  the  carbon  of  the  alcohol,  aud  the  nitrogen  of 
the  nitric  acid.  An  old  silver  bath  contains  all  these 
elements.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  old  bath  is,  that 
after  standing  a few  days  a crop  of  numerous  transparent 
needle  crystals  form  on  the  dipper  and  sides  of  the  bath.  I 
have  seen  them  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  I once  collected 
a small  phial  full,  but  cannot  find  it  at  present.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, as  Mr.  Spiller  may  have  detected  their  composi- 
tion. I never  get  them  now.  Those  crystals  are  considered 
an  iodo-nitrate ; is  it  so,  or  are  they  fulminate? 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


The  usual  mode  of  treating  a bath  in  this  state  is  to 
dilute  it,  filter  out  the  precipitate,  add  fresh  nitrate  of 
silver  to  make  it  the  proper  strength,  or  boil  it  down  to 
that.  I have  found  the  nitrate  of  baryta  remove  this  griev- 
ance most  effectually.  What  is  the  cause?  I am  unable  to 
do  more  than  offer  suggestions.  With  regard  to  the  fulmi- 
nate theory,  I am  induced  to  think  there  is  some  foundation 
for  its  presence,  for  I have  often  found,  when  fusing  an  old 
bath,  a series  of  sharp  detonations  when  stirring  it.  I have 
noticed  this  more  particularly  with  baths  in  which  cyanide 
of  potassium  has  been  used  as  a corrector.  1 am  quite 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  of  the  value  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in 
reducing  these  crystals,  and  think  we  ought  to  know  its 
chemical  action.  Is  it  possible  that  an  oxalate  of  baryta  is 
formed?  For  I find  in  the  British  Journal  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  firm  of  Hopkins  and  Williams,  discovered  in 
the  residues,  after  the  distillation  of  old  collodion,  as 
much  as  five  grains  of  oxalate  of  lime  to  each  ounce  of  collo- 
dion distilled.  This  is  about  the  weight  of  the  iodizing 
salts  used  iu  each  ounce  of  iodized  collodion.  Is  it  possible, 
the  Editor  suggests,  that  those  crystals  may  be  oxalate  of 
silver? 

I should  also  like  to  be  informed  why  the  silver  reduced 
from  bath  solution  by  copper  when  converted  into  nitrate, 
and  a bath  made  from  it,  that  it  should  be  still  saturated 
with  iodide  of  silver.  This  salt  does  not  appear  to  be  got 
rid  of  after  refining.  I once  precipitated  some  old  baths  as 
chloride,  aud  sent  it  to  the  refiners  The  metal  was  returned. 
I made  it  into  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  strange  to  say,  that 
when  I dissolved  it  in  distilled  water  it  turned  yellow,  as 
though  iodide  has  been  added  to  it.  I tried  it  for  printing, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  toning,  as  though  iodide  were 
present. 

The  Editor  of  the  Society’s  Journal  has  the  following 
note  on  the  above  : — 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  York  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  silver  from  an  old  bath  is  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  metallic  copper,  the  silver  iodide  is  left  un- 
reduced. Iu  making  a new  sensitizing  bath  from  an  old 
one  this  is  of  no  importance,  as  any  excess  of  iodide  can  be 
filtered  out;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salts  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  is  not  com- 
pletely effected  by  copper.  Neither  the  iodide,  the  bromide, 
nor  the  chloride  of  silver,  are  decomposed  by  it.  In  fact, 
these  haloid  salts  of  copper  are  partially  or  entirely  decom- 
posed by  soluble  salts  of  silver,  the  haloids  of  the  latter 
resulting  from  their  contact  with  it.  If  it  be  desired  to 
reduce  the  iodide  to  the  metallic  state,  it  is  a better  plan  to 
throw  granulated  metallic  zinc  into  the  old  bath,  slightly 
acidulated  with  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
will  reduce  all  the  silver  salts  to  the  metallic  state.  To  get 
rid  of  any  excess  of  zinc,  acid  must  be  added  till  all  action 
ceases,  and  the  precipitated  silver  must  be  well  washed.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  have  been  employed,  it  is  advisable  to 
rinse  with  ammonia  before  the  final  washing. 


MR.  SWAN’S  PATENT. 

BY  JOHN  URIE.* 

With  the  view  of  eliciting  discus-don  on  a subject  I deem 
of  considerable  importance  to  our  profession,  I beg  to 
submit  the  accompanying  suggestions,  which,  if  you  deem 
advisable,  may  be  read  to  the  members.  You  are,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  on  the  carbon  process  expires 
next  February,  and  the  Autotype  Company  will  doubtless 
use  every  effort  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  same,  and  thus 
prevent  the  improvements  that  would  be  certain  to  follow 
from  healthv  competition  if  the  matter  were  thrown  open  to 
the  profession. 

The  carbon  process  has  already  raised  considerable  con- 
troversy in  the  journals,  and  I would  further  remind  our 
members  of  the  motion,  passed  last  season,  binding  us  to 
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use  every  means  to  prevent  a renewal  of  the  patent.  My 
sole  reason  in  taking  this  course  is  that  the  process  may  be 
untrammelled,  and  improvements  effected  in  the  manipula- 
tion, instead  of  being  worked  by  a few  licensees,  as  at 
present — some  eight  or  ten  in  Glasgow,  and  only  one  or 
two  practising  the  process,  and  that  to  a very  limited  extent. 
Now.  as  the  Autotype  Company  6eem  to  aim  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a monopoly  of  this  process  by  buying  up  all  the 
patents  connected  with  the  subject,  and  as  Mr.  Swan’s 
patent  is  the  basis  of  all  the  others,  I would  humbly 
suggest  that  it  is  our  duty,  seeing  it  has  no  valid  claim  to 
originality,  to  oppose  by  every  legitimate  means  its  exten- 
sion, as  it  is  well  known  that  many  others  worked  the 
process  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Swan’s  specification.  Proof 
of  this  can  be  produced,  written  and  otherwise,  to  conviuce 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  the  subject  of  the  patent  was 
not  new,  and  that  the  Autotype  Compauy  in  this  monopolis- 
ing spirit  were  seriously  impediugand  hurting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art. 

In  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  written  testimony  of 
Fargier,  Ponton,  Poitevin,  and  Blair,  besides  many  others, 
who  had  previously  used  tho  same.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  another  flaw  in  the  patent,  namely,  that  in  the 
provisional  specification  and  the  final  one  different  principles 
are  mentioned — an  error  at  once  fatal  and  illegal,  as  decided 
by  the  highest  law  court  in  the  country  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Son,  manufacturing 
ch  mists,’  Wolverhampton,  against  a person  in  our  city  for 
using  an  invention  for  preserving  meat,  known  among 
butchers  here  as  the  “ doctor.”  Now,  the  only  difference 
in  the  provisional  and  final  specification  is  that  in  the 
former  bisulphate  of  lime  and  gelatiue  is  used,  and  in  the 
latter  bisulphate  of  lime  may  be  used  alone.  Judgment 
was  given  for  the  defendant,  as  a case  in  every  respect 
parallel. 

Another  reason  that  should  stir  us  up  in  the  matter  is 
that  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Autotype  Company  was  in 
Scotland  the  other  day  endeavouring  to  buy  back  the 
liceuses  from  those  who  have  the  right  of  granting  district 
licenses.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  if  it  be  not  to 
continue  the  monopoly  ? 

Again,  I have  been  told  that  proceedings  have  been 
threatened  against  parties  who  have  gone  into  enlarging  for 
the  trade.  Now,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  time 
that  we  should  be  getting  up  proof  and  a fund  to  combat 
these  proceedings?  If  the  Autotype  Company  really 
consider  these  patents  valid,  why  do  they  not  at  once  settle 
the  matter  in  our  courts  of  law  ? But  I fear  they  know  the 
weak  points  too  well  to  trust  to  the  searching  examination 
of  a Scottish  court. 

In  conclusion,  my  advice  to  all  is  to  work  away,  for  if  I 
thought  the  process  a commercial  success — which  I do  not 
without  further  improvement — I would  at  once  adopt  the 
carbon  process,  and  ask  permission  from  no  one,  as  1 have 
worked  it  before  the  existence  of  any  of  the  Autotype 
Company’s  patents,  and  will  do  so  again  when  more 
perfect. 


ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  MATTER:  THEIR 
USE  IN  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  SOLUTIONS. 

BY  J.  JOHNSTON.* 

To  have  organic  matter  in  conjunction  with  bromide  of 
silver,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a vehicle  for  distributing  it 
equally  over  a suitable  surface,  is  a necessity  in  emulsion 
work.  The  other  function,  or  functions,  which  it  performs 
not  being  so  apparent  as  the  one  already  alluded  to,  the 
question  has  been,  on  that  account,  often  raised  as  to  what 
action  organic,  and  likewise  inorganic  matter  have  on  bro- 
mide of  silver  to  produce  the  real  or  fancied  changes 
attributed  to  them. 

I have  always  looked  upon  the  solution  of  the  above 
question  as  tho  key  to  the  successful  preparation  of  bromide 
of  silver  emulsions,  and  have,  in  consequence,  given  my 
* Read  before  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 


attention  to  it  for  a considerable  time.  Tho  conclusion  that 
I have  come  to  is  that  the  property  of  affinity  possessed  by 
the  bromide  of  silver  enables  its  molecules  to  combine  with 
the  molecules  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  which 
possess  a similar  property  of  affinity,  and  in  such  a degree 
the  combined  molecules  just  neutralize  the  affiuity  of  each 
other,  the  result  being  that  a molecule  of  bromide  of  silver 
with  its  equivalent  of  matter,  either  organic,  inorganic,  or 
both,  remains  in  a neutral  state  as  regards  its  affiuity  for 
another  molecule  of  bromide  of  silver.  This  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  by  observing  the  formation  of  bromide  of 
silver,  and  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  it  after  its 
formation. 

I now  propose  to  show  the  nature  of  my  reasoning,  and 
for  that  purpose  will  assume  a case  of  the  formation  of 
bromide  of  silver  in  water.  I have  selected  water,  as  in  it 
the  peculiarities  of  the  affinity  possessed  by  bromide  of  silver 
appear  in  a very  decided  form. 

On  adding  silver  nitrate  in  solution  to  a soluble  bromide 
in  solution  a substance  is  formed  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
which,  1 need  scarcely  add,  is  bromide  of  silver.  At  tho 
instant  of  its  formation  it  presents  a fine  creamy  appear- 
ance, after  which  it  is  seen  in  a perceptibly  granular  state, 
being  deposited  on  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  in  this  condition  is  unfit  for 
photographic  purposes.  I have  no  doubt  that  these  features 
iu  the  formation  of  bromide  of  silver  are  too  often  unplea- 
santly familiar  to  those  engaged  in  emulsion  work.  How- 
ever, 1 have  found  them  very  serviceable  ia  pointing  out  tho 
means  to  an  end. 

The  creaminess  first  observed  is  always  a sign  of  the 
silver  bromide  being  in  a tine  state  of  division  ; the  granular 
state  which  succeeds  it  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  affinity 
which  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  have  for  each  other. 
I have  thought  it  necessary  to  assert  this,  as  much  depends 
upon  the  fact. 

If  some  of  the  deposited  bromide  of  silver  be  examined 
closely  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  separate  particles, 
all  of  which  appear  to  be  about  the  same  size,  and  they, 
apparently,  have  no  further  tendency  to  increase  in  size  or 
join  with  each  other;  they  appear  to  be  in  a neutral  state, 
as  if  some  condition  of  affinity  had  been  satisfied. 

Now,  instead  of  a very  great  number  of  molecules  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  being  required  to  join  together  to  produce  a 
state  of  neutrality  in  the  particle  which  they  compose,  only 
two  were  required  ; it  is  evident  that  bromide  of  silver,  in  a 
fine  state  of  division,  would  be  the  result.  But  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  even  if  it  could,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  pure  bro- 
mide of  silver  in  a fine  state  of  division  would  be  photo- 
graphically more  serviceable  than  it  is  in  the  granular 
state.  Here,  then,  it  is  where  organic  or  inorganic  matter 
comes  to  our  aid. 

In  experimenting  with  ammonia  and  bromide  of  silver 
combined,  and  subjected  to  heat,  I have  been  able  to  in- 
crease the  affiuity  of  the  silver  bromide  ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  adding  acetate  of  ammonia  and  gelatine  to  silver 
bromide,  and  applying  heat,  I have  caused  the  silver  bro- 
mide to  assume  a fine  state  of  division.  From  these  and 
many  other  experiments  I found  that  ammonia  is  a suitable 
agent  for  bringing  organic  matter  in  conjunction  with  tho 
molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  to  produce  a state  of  neutrality 
iu  them.  The  action  of  suitable  organic  matter  on  ammonia 
would  appear  to  be  to  reduce  its  affinity  to  a degree  to  just 
produce  neutrality  in  the  bromide  of  silver  molecules. 

I will  show  you  a sample  of  bromide  of  silver  in  a neutral 
condition.  This  bottle  contained  bromide  of  silver  sus- 
pended in  the  liquid  which  is  now  in  it,  but,  being  undis- 
turbed for  a period  of  three  months,  the  whole  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  has  been  precipitated.  My  object  in  having  it  in 
this  condition  is  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a rather  impor- 
tant problem  in  emulsion  photography,  which  is  to  separate 
the  soluble  and  unnecessary  salts — which  are  the  products  of 
tho  formation  of  silver  bromide — from  the  bromide  of  silver, 
without  the  necessity  of  having  to  wash  the  emulsion, 
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The  experiment  will,  therefore,  answer  tho  double  pur- 
pose. I hope  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  to  have 
time  to  show  bromide  of  silver  in  tho  condition  already  re- 
ferred to. 


ALKALIMETRY. 

BY  J.  CHISHOLM. * 

Preparation  of  the  Standard  Acid. — Ordinary  sulphuric 
acid,  1 fluid  ounce  diluted  with  7 fluid  ounces  of  water,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  cool.  Weigh  1 gramme  of  anhy- 
drous carbonate  of  soda,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  10  to  15 
cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Pour  the  diluted  acid  into  the 
burette  up  to  zero,  and  let  it  drop  into  the  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  to  which  a litmus  solution  has  been  added. 
Let  the  acid  in  the  burette  drop  carefully  into  a boiling 
flask  containing  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution  till  the 
colour  turns  red  ; now  boil  the  flask  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  process  is  finished  if,  after  boiling,  the  red 
colour  remains. 

Iu  our  example  we  found  that  6-4  cubic  centimetres  by 
the  burette  were  used  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  6oda, 
and  we  wish  to  form  a solution  such  that  10  cubic  centi- 
metres would  neutralize  1 gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
We  have  therefore  the  following  proportion  : 

Acid  Water  Acid  Water  Acid  Water 

10— 6-4=3-6  .-.  6-4  : 3-6  ::  200  : 112  V 

Equal  the  amouut  of  water  required  to  make  a standard 
acid  solution. 

7ft  Test  Commercial  Carbonate  of  Soda. — One  gramme  by 
weight  is  treated  as  above  described ; and,  of  course,  the 
less  acid  used,  the  more  impurities  in  the  carbonate  of  soda 
on  trial. 

For  example,  if  we  use  only  5 c.  c.  of  the  acid  to 
neutralize  1 gramme  of  commercial  carbonate  of  soda,  it 
would  follow  that  only  one-half  or  50  per  cent,  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  contained  in  the  commercial  article,  while  1 
the  rest  is  impurities.  If,  for  iustance,  we  use  9 1 c.  c. 
of  the  acid,  it  would  follow  that  the  article  on  trial  con- 
tained 91  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  order  to  compare  the  strength  of  commercial  am- 
monia with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  we  took  for  our  example 
10  c.  c.  of  liquid  ammonia  and  used  41-5  c.  c.  of  the 
acid  until  the  blue  litmus  turned  red.  Hence  it  follows 
that  10  c.  c.  of  the  normal  acid  would  neutralize  2-4  c.  c. 
of  ammonia ; and  as  10  c.  c.  of  the  acid  also  neutralizes 
1 gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  follows  that  2-4  c.  c.  of 
ammonia  is  equivalent  to  1 gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Acid  NII3  Acid  NHS 

As  41-5  : 10  ::  10  : 2-4 

Therefore  2-4  c.  c.  of  liquid  ammonia  would  be  equivalent 
to  1 gramme  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

Iu  another  experiment  made  with  commercial  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  1 gramme  required  11  c.  c.  of  normal  acid 
to  neutralize  it.  Therefore,  091  gramme  would  be 
equivalent  to  1 gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  2-4  c.  c. 
of  liquid  ammonia,  all  of  which  will  neutralize  10  c.  c.  of 
the  normal  acid. 

To  simplify  the  above  proportion  between  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  liquid  ammonia,  we  demand  how  much 
liquid  ammonia  is  equivalent  to  1 gramme  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  ? 

grtn.  c.  c.  gnu.  c.  c. 

NIL  0,  C02  NH3  NIL  O,  co2  nh3 

0-91  : 2-4  ::  1 : 26 

Therefore,  1 gramme  of  carbonate  ammonia  is  equivalent 
to  2 6 c.  c.  of  liquid  ammonia. 

How  much  carbonate  of  potassa  is  equivalent  to  1 
gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda? 

grm.  gnu. 

Na  O,  C02  KO,  C02  Na  O,  CO.  KO,  CO. 

As  53  : 69  ::  1 ? 1-032 

Therefore,  1-3  gramme  KO,CU2  will  be  indicated  by 
the  same  quantity  of  normal  acid  as  1 gramme  of  carbonate 
of  soda. 

* Head  befvrs  the  Photographic  Section  cl'  the  Am«ri«an  Institute. 


How  much  caustic  potassa  is  equivalent  to  1 gramme  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 


grm. 

Na  O,  C02  KO  Na  O,  C02  KO 

As  53  : 47  ::  1 : 0-87 

How  much  caustic  ammonia  is  equivalent  to  1 gramme 
of  carbonate  of  soda? 


gim. 

NaO,  C02  NH3  NaO,  C02  NIL 
As  53  : 17  ::  1 : 032 

That  is  to  say,  0 32  NH3  will  neutralize  as  much 
normal  acid  as  1 gramme  of  NaO,C02;  but  the  com- 
mercial ammonia  contains  a great  deal  of  water  which  you 
can  determine  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

A short  timesince  I observed  in  a leading  provincial  news- 
paper a notice  of  a new  light  to  be  used  for  photographic 
purposes,  of  which  I have  not  observed  any  mention  as  yet 
in  the  News.  It  was  said  to  be  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  with  nitrate  of  potash  in  such  a manner  that 
as  the  phosphorus  burns  the  nitre  melts,  and,  thus  giving 
out  its  oxygen,  produces  a very  powerful  and  actinic  light. 
If  this  really  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  not  a newspaper 
canard,  the  light  will  be  equivalent  to  what  was  called  in 
old  times,  by  chemical  experimenters,  the  sun  in  a bottle, 
produced  by  the  burning  of  phosphorus  in  a bottle  of 
oxygen  gas.  Its  production  would  become  much  simplified 
if  it  could  be  produced  in  the  manner  stated. 

Thinking  that  some  of  your  readers  might  like  to  experi- 
ment in  this  direction,  1 offer  a few  hints  and  precautions 
for  their  guidance,  feeling  assured  that  if  such  a light  can 
be  produced  in  a simple  manner,  it  will  afford  a great  boon 
to  photographic  art,  especially  as  it  could  be  afforded  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  Phosphorus  is  sold  by  chemists  in  the 
form  of  what  are  called  sticks,  being  pieces  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a blacklead  pencil.  It  can  be  cut  with  scissors. 
It  inflames  at  a very  low  temperature,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  kept  under  water.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  none 
of  it  gets  beneath  the  fiuger-nails,  .or  it  will  cause  very 
painful  wounds.  All  experiments  with  it  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  open  air.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  olive  oil,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  to  anouuce  of  oil  forms  what 
may  be  termed  phosphoric  oil  ; an  ounce  of  which,  kept  in 
a four-ounce  white  glass  bottle,  will,  on  removal  of  the  cork, 
afford  quite  sufficient  light  to  tell  the  time  by  a watch  iu  a 
dark  room.  It  is  harmless  externally,  and  may  be  written 
with,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin,  without  danger.  Thus 
its  pale  lambent  light  may  bo  made  the  source  of  much 
wonder  and  amusement. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sold  by  grocers  and  chemists  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  also  in  small  cakes  and  balls.  It  is  too 
j frequently  largely  adulterated  with  common  salt.  This 
1 may  be  detected  by  dropping  a little  of  the  article  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when,  as  your  readers  will 
know,  if  common  salt  be  present,  the  silver  will  be  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a chloride.  Nitrate  of  potass  is  easily 
melted  at  a low  heat,  and  can  be  cast  in  any  shape  re- 
quired. 

The  experiment  I should  suggest  would  be  to  cast  a 
| cylinder  of  pure  nitrate  of  potass,  having  a bore  down  its 
1 centre  of  such  a size  as  easily  to  admit  the  insertion  of  a 
stick  of  phosphorus.  The  whole  affair  would  appear  what 
might  be  termed  a phosphorus  candle,  the  phosphorus 
representing  the  wick,  and  the  nitrate  of  potass  the  tallow  ; 
and  I should  think  that  they  should  be  in  about  the  same 
relative  proportions.  This  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment.  Only  an  inch  or  so  in  length  should  be  tried 
at  first.  Place  the  candle  thus  prepared  in  a capacious 
J earthen  pan,  so  that  if  any  burning  particles  be  thrown  off 
they  may  do  no  damage.  Ignite  the  phosphorus,  and 
note  the  result. 
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THE  CARBON  PATENTS. 
Communications  from  various  quarters  reach  us  askiog  for 
information  or  advice  as  to  the  effect  of  the  approaching 
expiry  of  Mr.  Swan's  carbon  patent  now  held  by  the 
Autotype  Company.  Reference  to  the  matter  may  at 
first  sight  seem  premature,  as  nearly  twelve  months  must 
elapse  before  the  complete  period  of  the  patent  has  run, 
and  even  then  there  is  the  possibility  of  a renewal.  As 
most  of  our  readers  know,  the  full  term  for  which  the 
protection  of  letters  patent  can  ordinarily  be  obtained  is 
fourteen  years.  The  first  grant  of  protection  is  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  on  payment  of  a further 
fee,  the  protection  is  extended  for  four  years  more,  making 
seven  years  from  the  first  date.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years,  on  payment  of  a further  fee,  the  protection  is  ex- 
tended for  seven  years  more,  making  fourteen  years  in  all. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  invention,  as  a rule,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  public.  But  in  certain  cases  a further 
renewal  or  extension  of  the  protection  is  possible,  although 
it  is  very  rarely  obtained.  The  ground  of  application  for 
such  further  extension  is  generally  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  usual  time — fourteen  years — has  been  insufficient  to 
permit  or  secure  a return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the 
commercial  launching  of  the  invention.  The  machinery 
for  granting  this  extension  is  somewhat  cumbrous.  At 
one  time  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary.  Now  it 
may  be  effected  by  petition  to  Queen  in  Council.  The 
application  for  renewal  is  made  to  the  Queen,  who  refers 
it  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  grounds  for  the  appli- 
cation are  heard  before  this  Committee,  before  whom,  also, 
any  opposition  may  be  brought  and  supported  by  evidence. 
If  a good  case  is  made  by  the  applicant,  he  may,  if  the 
Committee  regard  his  request  as  not  in  opposition  to  pub- 
lic policy,  gain  an  extension  of  seven  years  more.  The 
benefit  of  this  power  of  prolongation  was  extended,  by  the 
fourth  section  of  7 and  8 Victoria,  c.  69,  to  the  assignee  of 
a patentee.  The  assignee  is  permitted  to  apply  for  exten- 
sion. although  he  stands  in  a less  favourable  light  before 
the  Committee.  If  he  have,  however,  furnished  the  inventor 
funds  which  have  enabled  him  to  complete  his  invention, 
this  will  be  regarded  as  a favourable  element  in  his  claim. 
The  proceedings  in  an  application  for  prolongation 
commence  by  inserting  advertisements  in  the  public  press 
giving  notice  of  such  application.  And  persons  wishing 
to  oppose  are  entitled  to  enter  a caveat,  and  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  before  the  Committee.  Where  the  grounds  of 
opposition  are  considered  by  the  Committee  as  frivolous, 
costs  may  be  given  against  them.  But  the  costs  of  such 
an  application  for  renewal,  both  to  the  patentee  and 
opponents,  are  generally  heavy. 

A circular  letter  just  received  from  the  Glasgow  Photo- 
graphic Society  informs  us  that  they  last  year  appointed 
a committee  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  a 


renewal  of  Swan’s  patent,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
secure  its  extension ; and  the  Society  has  recently  ap- 
pointed another  committee,  apparently  with  a similar  pur- 
pose. It  ig  to  watch  and  take  necessary  steps,  and  to 
communicate  w’ith  other  societies,  seeking  their  co-opera- 
tion in  such  opposition.  If  the  necessity  arose,  something 
more  than  the  goodwill  to  oppose  would  be  necessary. 
As  opposition  to  an  application  for  exension  of  pateut 
could  only  be  heard  through  counsel,  somewhat  extensive 
funds  would  also  be  necessary.  Without  any  private 
information  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  present  owners 
of  the  patents,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is  much 
probability  of  an  application  for  the  extension  of  the 
patent  in  question,  inasmuch  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
monopoly  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Company  is  already 
I protected  by  other  patents  having  several  years  to  run. 

' Swan’s  patent  was  dated  February  29th,  1864,  and  will 
, expire  at  midnight  on  the  28th  of  February  next  year. 
As  most  photographers  know,  its  protection  covered  a 
certain  manufacture  of  tissue,  and  a certain  mode  of  ope- 
1 rating.  The  same  kind  of  tissue  suitable  for  transferring 
is  still  used,  but  the  mode  of  working  has  been  super- 
seded. The  use  of  paper  coated  with  india-rubber  for 
transfer  purposes  has  been  sflperseded  by  Mr.  Johnson’s 
method  of  mounting  on  an  impervious  surface  without 
the  aid  of  cement  of  any  kind ; and  as  this  method  wa3 
patented  in  1869,  aud  is  universally  employed,  the  pos- 
session of  the  patent  for  this  mode  of  working  continues 
to  the  Autotype  Company  the  sole  possession,  practically, 
of  carbon  patent  rights  in  this  country.  The  expiration 
of  Swan’s  patent  will  put  an  end  to  their  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  tissue,  but  their  power  to  insist  on  the 
use  of  their  tissue  will  remain  as  a condition  of  permitting 
the  use  of  their  other  patents.  For,  we  should  add,  that 
besides  the  patent  for  the  cardinal  principle  upon  which 
carbon  printing  is  worked,  the  Company  possess  several 
auxiliary  patents— some  for  modes  of  preparing  tissue, 
transfer  paper,  &c. — as  well  as  the  Lambert  patents. 
Even  apart  from  legal  protection,  only  to  be  secured  by 
costly  proceedings,  a company  in  possession  of  the  field, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  precedence,  experience, 
and  prestige,  is  manifestly  in  a strong  position,  and, 
happily  for  photographers,  it  has  always  mauitested  a 
disposition  to  exercise  its  powers  liberally,  and  wisely  to 
disarm  antagonism  by  rendering  it  not  worth  while  to 
maintain  it. 

Amongst  the  numerous  questions  which  have  reached 
us  ou  this  subject,  we  print  one  on  another  page  in  which 
an  enquiry  is  made  in  reference  to  au  announcement  in 
an  advertisement  offering  to  teach  the  Lambertype  opera- 
tions, and  stating  that  no  license  is  necessary.  We  are 
asked  ii  this  is  the  fact.  We  can  simply  state  that 
Lambert's  processes  are  patented,  and  that,  being  so,  they 
cannot  be  worked  without  license  from  the  owners  of  the 
patents.  If  we  are  further  asked  as  to  the  validity  of 
those  patents,  we  can  simply  reply  that  a satisfactory 
answer  cau  only  be  gained  when  a case  is  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  If  our  corres- 
pondent ask  if  such  a decision  is  likely  to  be  invoked,  we 
think  he  will  learn  from  the  Autotype  Company  that 
they  will  have  no  hesitation  in  seeking  it  in  case  of  ascer- 
tained infringement. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  observa- 
tions of  some  of  our  correspondents  ou  the  obstructiveness 
of  the  carbon  patents.  We  are  bound  to  say,  from  a care- 
ful consideration  of  the  facts,  that  carbon  printing  has  been 
advanced  rather  than  obstructed  by  the  existence  of  the 
patents.  The  existence  of  Swan's  patent  was  no  barrier 
to  the  improvements  in  Johnson’s  and  subsequent  patents. 
And  the  existence  of  a patent  rendering  possible  some 
compensation  for  labour,  rendered  men  like  Swan  and 
Johnson  able  to  devote  years  of  time,  occupied  in  con- 
stant experiment,  to  rendering  practical  a process  so 
desirable,  yet  so  hedged  round  at  the  outset  with  diffi- 
1 culties. 
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SCIENTIFIC  CLOUD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
whose  photographic  operations  inside  the  Pyramids  may 
still  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers,  proposes  that 
a meteorological  record  should  be  furnished  by  photo- 
graphing the  formation  of  clouds.  Mr.  Smyth  believes 
that  a systematic  depiction  by  the  camera  of  the  cloud 
formations  from  time  to  time  would  be  of  considerable  use 
as  an  addenda  to  other  meteorological  results,  and  would 
aid  in  arriving  at  more  conclusive  results. 

To  carry  on  such  work,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
meteorological  station  should  be  well  removed  from  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  a town  or  city,  for  Mr.  Smyth  has 
found  that  experiments  conducted  at  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory at  Edinburgh  are  materially  influenced  by  interrupt- 
ing causes  of  this  nature.  During  the  past  two  years  he 
has  experimented  at  Edinburgh,  “ in  the  few  and  far 
between  opportunities  which  the  almost  eternally  smoky 
climate  of  a great  city  permit!;”  and  the  results  he  has 
obtained  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  matter  of  scientific 
interest  would  be  afforded  by  prosecuting  the  work  still 
further.  The  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  has  suc- 
ceeded in  “photographing  clouds  with  sufficient  definition 
and  rapidity  to  secure  much  of  the  detail  of  their  structure, 
though  in  rapid  current  motioD  and  organic  change  at  the 
time  and  by  having  recourse  to  some  new  arrangements 
of  the  optical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  parts  of  his  appa- 
ratus, he  has  obtained  results  “which  are  probably  well 
worth  preserving  and  publishing.” 

One  particular  series  of  cloud  photographs  Mr.  Smyth 
mentions  as  being  particularly  noteworthy,  having  been 
taken  during  the  progress  of  an  eclipse.  He  tells  us  that 
the  effect  of  the  eclipse  upon  the  formation  of  clouds  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  photographs,  the  phenomenon 
“ altering  the  physical  constitution  of  the  earth’s  clouds 
for  the  time  being a circumstance  that  “ was  abundantly, 
and  even  grandly,  manifested  on  the  photographic  plate.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Janssen's  Physico-Astronomical  Observatory  Recog- 
nised by  Government  : its  Installation  at  the  Chateau 
de  Meudon — A Monstbr  Dark  Room — Blisters  in 
Albumenized  Paper  Avoided  by  an  Alcohol  Bath — 
Photography  and  the  Police  : Extension  of  the 
Photographic  Staff  at  the  Paris  Prefecture. 

Some  months  ago  I gave  the  readers  of  the  Photographic 
News  an  account  of  the  physico-astronomical  observatory 
which  M.  Janssen  had  established  at  his  own  expense  at 
Montmatre  on  a height  overlooking  Paris.  It  was  only  a 
provisional  establishment,  a veritable  scientific  camp,  in  fact. 
Indeed,  the  eminent  astroinouer,  whose  name  is  as  well 
known  in  England  as  in  F ranee,  had  merely  rented  a 
piece  of  waste  ground,  and  had  there  set  up  the  barrack 
and  outbuildings  which  had  served  him  in  Japan,  at  Naga- 
saki, at  the  time  of  the  observation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus, 
and  which  he  had  taken  care  to  bring  back  with  him.  The 
apparatus  at  his  disposal  was  new,  and  well  adapted  to 
astronomical  purposes,  for  it  had  been  specially  purchased 
for  the  Transit  of  Venus  observations;  and  M.  Janssen 
has  made  therewith  observations  of  a most  important 
and  useful  character,  the  revolver  photograpliique,  his  own 
invention,  being  of  particular  value.  Among  other  things, 
he  commenced  here,  at  Montmatre,  to  record  the  history 
of  the  sun’s  disk,  taking  daily  a series  of  pictures  repre- 
senting phases  of  the  solar  orb.  1 have  already  spoken  of 
these  pictures,  which  are  taken  with  such  precision  and  of 
such  a size  as  to  render  their  study  exceedingly  facile. 

An  enterprise  of  this  description,  the  value  of  which 
from  a scientific  point  of  view  must  be  apparent  to  all, 
could  not  obviously  remain  in  the  charge  of  a single  man, 
and  one  day  or  another  it  was  evident  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  astronomer, 
especially  as  the  work  partook  of  a national  character. 
The  day  was  not  very  long  coming,  for  at  the  end  of  last 


year  the  observatory  was  officially  recognised,  and  M. 
Janssen  was  nominated  director  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Parc 
de  Meudon  was  definitely  assigned  to  him  for  setting  up 
the  establishment  in  a proper  and  adequate  manner.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  eligible  site  than  that  now 
decided  upon.  The  flue  chateau,  which  visitors  loved  so 
to  visit  in  their  excursions  around  Paris,  was  burnt  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  and  of  it  there  now  remain  but  the  four 
walls  and  the  magnificent  terrace,  which  has  before  it  a 
vast  panorama  of  the  Seine  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
This  terrace  seems  designed  expressly  for  a platform 
whence  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  heavens. 
Hither  M.  Janssen  has  transported  his  encampment, 
awaiting  the  moment  until  the  chateau  which  is  to  be 
fitted  up  for  his  work  shall  be  ready  to  receive  its  new 
master. 

This  week  I had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  new  domain 
of  the  eminent  astronomer,  and  I saw,  among  other  things, 
a large  dark  room,  the  interior  of  which  was  fitted  up  as  a 
series  of  photographic  laboratories,  arranged  with  a good 
deal  of  ingenuity.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  an  acute 
roof,  and  has  something  the  aspect  of  a barn.  Inside  are 
partitions  of  wood  reaching  half  way  up,  and  forming  two 
rows  of  separate  cells,  separated  by  a corridor,  into  which 
they  all  open.  Each  compartment  is  illuminated  by  a 
window  of  yellow  glass,  and  there  are  proper  washing  ar- 
rangements and  places  for  diaining  the  plates,  racks,  &c., 
in  all  of  them.  The  interior  of  the  barn-like  building  is 
painted  from  top  to  bottom  in  yellow,  and  two  little  yellow 
doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  building,  permitof  theentrance 
and  exit  of  persons  without  inconveniencing  any  work 
that  may  happen  to  be  carried  on.  The  air  warmed  by  a 
stove  circulates  freely  above  the  compartments,  and 
imparts  an  agreeable  temperature  throughout.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  that  the  room  is  provided  for  a large 
staff  of  assistants,  and  we  may  mention  that  the  Observa- 
tory will  be,  besides  a post  of  observation,  also  an 
establishment  for  the  instruction  of  students,  who  will  be 
able  to  follow  all  the  operations  as  they  are  carried  on. 
All  the  apparatus  which  we  saw  in  working  order  at 
Montmatre  are  here  set  up  again,  under  canvas  or  wood, 
upon  the  Meudon  Terrace,  and  the  regular  work  of  the 
establishment  is  now  resumed  after  a pause  occasioned  by 
the  removal.  But,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  situation  is 
still  only  temporary,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
chateau  will  forthwith  be  commenced.  AVhen  complete, 
the  physico-astronomical  laboratory  of  M.  Janssen,  which 
lie  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  establish,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  charmingly  situated  of  all  scientific  estab- 
lishments. 

For  some  time  past  complaints  have  reached  me  of 
blisters  in  albumenised  paper  during  the  operation  of 
washing  which  follows  the  fixing  of  positive  prints.  A 
provincial  photographer,  M.  Andres,  has  now  communi- 
cated to  me  a simple  method,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
an  inexpensive  one,  thanks  to  which  he  has  been  able  for 
some  time  past  to  counteract  the  defect  in  question.  This 
is  the  plan  he  recommends.  You  pour  into  a bath  some 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  and  distilled  water  in  equal  parts. 
After  the  first  washing  operation,  which  follows  the 
toning,  the  prints  are  plunged  into  this  bath,  which  may 
last  a long  time  ; an  immersion  of  five  minutes  suffices, 
and  then  the  paper  will  be  seen  to  be  more  transparent. 
At  the  same  time  the  image  assumes  a grainy  look  ; but 
about  this  one  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  for  the 
appearance  will  gradually  disappear.  On  coming  out  of 
this  alcohol  bath,  the  prints  should  be  washed  once  only, 
and  are  then  fixed  and  finished  in  the  ordinary  way.  To 
convince  oneself  of  the  good  effects  of  this  alcohol  bath, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plunge  the  half  of  a print  upon  a 
sample  of  doubtful  paper ; it  will  be  seen  then  that  the 
half  that  has  been  dipped  into  the  alcohol  bath  is  quite 
free  from  blisters,  while  the  other  portion  will  be  attacked 
by  these. 

About  a year  or  eighteen  months  ago  I announced,  in 
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one  of  my  letters  to  the  Photographic  News,  the  forma- 
tion of  a photographic  service  in  connection  with  the 
Prefecture  de  Police  at  Paris.  Till  then,  such  work  as  it 
was  necessary  to  execute  for  police  purposes  was  under- 
taken by  professional  photographers,  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  such  a course  was  found  often  to  be  inconve- 
nient, and  one  or  two  officials  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  photographic  manipulation  were  induced  to  discharge 
such  duties.  They  were  provided  with  a laboratory,  such 
as  it  was,  at  the  Central  Police  Station  of  Parts,  and 
notwithstanding  many  points  of  an  unfavourable  character, 
the  staff  managed  to  render  some  valuable  services.  To- 
day the  photographic  department  of  the  Police  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  As  soon  as  a crime  is  discovered,  the 
body  of  the  victim  is  at  once  photographed,  and  if  it  cannot 
be  identified,  hundreds  of  prints  are  produced  of  the 
negative,  and  distributed  in  every  direction,  while  the 
remains  themselves  are  taken  to  the  Morgue,  if  the 
guilty  is  known,  and  has  take  i flight,  his  portrait  is  pro- 
cured if  possible,  and  this  is  also  reproduced  for  distribu- 
tion ; if  but  suspicion  point  only  to  a certain  party,  the 
same  steps  are  taken.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Police 
have  of  late  taken  measures  which  have  proved  successful 
in  the  case  of  a terrible  crime  that  has  resounded  through- 
out Paris  for  the  last  month.  The  services  rendered  by 
the  photographic  staff  of  the  Police  in  the  notorious 
instances  of  Billoir  and  Moyaux  have  added  much  to  its 
prestige,  and  the  Prefecture  is  now  about  to  make  more 
extensive  arrangements  so  as  to  make  further  use  still  of 
the  camera.  So  far  have  they  gone  as  to  make  experi- 
ments with  a process  which  enables  one  to  send  a portrait 
by  telegraph,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  message. 
I shall  return  in  a future  letter  to  this  interesting  subject. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


THE  RETICULATION  DIFFICULTY. 

BY  W.  E.  BA'fHO. 

Reticulation  in  carbon  prints  has  occasioned,  and  will 
occasion,  discussion  in  reference  to  its  cause  and  cure.  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
does  not  imply  that  of  the  other.  Y ou  may  know  the  cure 
without  being  able  tostatewdiyitissuch,  or  again  the  cause, 
and  not  be  able  to  suggest  a remedy.  As  this  defect  “is  pe- 
culiar to  pictures  developed  on  collodioniztd  glass,”  it  seems 
at  least  irrational  to  seek  for  remedial  measures  among 
remedies  having  no  relation  to  the  before-mentioned  cir- 
cumstance. That  the  defect  is  a purely  mechanical  one 
seems  very  probable  when  the  simple  substitution  of  a 
flexible  for  a rigid  support  at  once  removes  the  evil.  In 
the  Company’s  Manual,  the  following  are  given  as  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  defect.  First.  “ The  tissue  dried  too 
quickly.”  Second.  “The  use  of  a too  neutral  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.”  Third.  “ The  collodion  not  suit- 
able.” Fourth.  “ The  tissue  allowed  to  become  too  limp.” 
The  first  of  these  causes  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon 
very  debatable  ground.  I have  reasons  to  know  that  upou 
several  occasions  M.  Lambert  dried  his  tissue  very  rapidly, 
and  produced  therewith  pictures  of  as  fine  a quality  as 
can  be  obtained  with  the  recognized  methods.  In  my  own  , 
case,  with  such  materials  as  are  at  hand  at  home,  I have 
dried  tissue  in  under  two  hours,  the  conditions  being  a 
good  current  of  air,  and  a considerable  variation  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb,  showing  a dry  atmosphere  ; while 
such  tissue  was  not  so  sensitive  as  another  dried  slowly, 
prints  were  produced  therefrom  having  no  trace  of  the 
evil  complained  of ; indeed,  it  is  but  a few  days  since  I sent 
two  prints  produced  with  these  tissues  to  a friend  in  the 
States,  one  half  of  each  being  reticulated,  and  the  other 
half  quite  free  therefrom.  Such  diversity  in  the  same  prints 
was  produced  by  the  method  of  transfer  employed,  hence  it 
does  not  follow  that  quick  drying  gives  reticulation,  or 
slow  drying  an  absence  thereof. 

En  passant,  I would  mention  that  the  use  of  alcohol  to 
enable  tissue  to  be  dried  with  greater  speed  is  no  new  in- 


stitution, being  now  nearly  ten  years  old  ; it  is  recorded  in 
your  volume  for  1868,  page  497.  The  method  there  indi- 
cated I have  occasionally  used,  and  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  the  decomposition,  indicated  by  poor  keeping 
qualities,  with  a liberal  dose  of  ammonia.  It  may  not 
here  be  out  of  place  to  put  on  record  a circumstance  I 
think  I am  first  to  observe,  viz.,  that  insolubility  of  bichro- 
matized  gelatine  upon  exposure  to  light  is  not  produced 
when  conditions  are  brought  about  in  which  moisture  is 
perfectly  excluded. 

The  second  cause  of  reticulation  as  given,  is  “ the  use 
of  a too  neutral  solution  of  bichromate.”  If  by  this  is 
meant  the  use  of  a solution  not  acid  enough,  I may  say 
1 have  never  yet  found  an  alkaline  state  of  the  sensitizing 
bath  produce  any  injurious  effects.  It  was  once  said  to  me 
that  it  caused  decreased  sensibility,  indeed,  to  an  alarming 
extent.  I have  never  found  it  so,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  may  quote  M.  Lambert,  who  says,  “The  more 
ammonia  you  put  in  your  sensitizing,  the  quicker  the 
printing”  (see  Philadelphia  Photographer,  December  1876). 
Still  I don’t  think  this,  but  simply  that  it  has  no  effect  ou 
reticulation  or  sensibility. 

The  third  item — viz.,  unsuitable  collodion — withoutdoubt 
touch  es  the  cause  of  reticulation  in  its  most  vulnerable 
point.  I have  reason  to  know  that  a support  interposed 
between  the  exposed  tissue  and  its  rigid  support  of  au 
elastic  nature  prevents  the  evil. 

The  fourth  really  means  the  tissue  is  in  too  expanded  a 
state.  This  would  also  be  overcome  by  the  method  indi- 
cated in  treating  of  the  third  cause. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  varieties 
in  tissue.  For  the  Autotype  Company  to  say  all  their 
tissue  sent  out  is  good  and  fit  to  produce  the  best  work 
for  which  they  are  intended,  is  simply  at  variance  with 
fact.  No  doubt  every  care  is  taken  to  produce  uniformity 
of  result,  but  they  do  vary,  and  hence  cannot  all  be  the 
best.  The  change  brought  about  iu  gelatine  with  boiling 
or  continued  heating  must  bring  about  corresponding 
varieties  iu  tissue,  aud  certainly  is  a circumstance  not  to 
be  over-looked  by  photographers. 

It  unfortunately  seems  to  be  becoming  a practice  to 
suub  the  labours  of  “ outsiders  ;”but  it  may  be  aptly  said, 
such  treatment  with  the  carbon  process  would  betray  a 
vacuity  of  mind  that  might  well  and  wisely  be  made  a 
store  room  for  the  history  recording  the  labours  of  those 
pioneers  upon  whose  brain-work  as  a foundation  the 
carbon  process  of  to-day  stands  firmly  erected. 


(sumspmii&ena. 

CARBON  PATENTS. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

Sie, — The  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  have  had 
under  consideration  at  various  times  the  question  of  carbon 
patents.  Last  year  they  passed  a resolution  to  use  all  the 
means  iu  their  power  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  Swan’s 
patent,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  have  it  renewed. 

This  year  the  Association  have  again  had  the  subject 
uuder  consideration,  and  nppointed  a committee  to  watch 
aud  take  any  steps  necessary  ; also  to  communicate  with 
other  societies,  asking  their  advice  and  co-operation. 

* The  committee  would  now  respect'ully  solicit  your  advice 
and  co-operation,  and  will  be  most  happy  to  heat  what 
your  views  are,  and  if  you  will  lend  your  countenance  and 
support  for  the  object  indicated. 

Swan’s  patent  expires  in  February,  1878;  its  claims  are 
1,  The  prepaiation  and  use  of  coloured  tissues;  2,  The 
mountiug  of  undeveloped  prints  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
coloured  gelatinous  tissues;  3,  The  re-mounting  or  trans- 
ferring of  developed  prints  produced  as  above  described 
from  a temporary  to  a permanent  support. 

It  may  be  taken  that  this  patent,  or  the  principle  of  it, 
is  the  backbone  of  carbon  printing  as  at  present  practised 
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(although  there  are  doubts  as  to  its  originality)  ; but  the 
patent  being  removed,  th«?  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the 
carbon  process  aud  the  manufacture  of  the  tissue  would  be 
taken  away,  thereby  cheaper  and  better  tissues  may  be 
expected  to  be  introduced,  and  other  improvements  made 
in  the  process. 

We  believe  the  licensees,  and  all  others  practising  photo- 
graphy, are  interested  that  this  patent  be  not  renewed. 

Our  committee  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  you  or  your 
Society  sending  an  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. — 
Yours  respectfully,  Archd.  Robertson,  IIon.  Sec. 

37,  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow , March  24 th. 

[The  above  letter,  although  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  is 
manifestly  one  sent  round  to  individuals  and  representatives 
of  photographic  societies. — Ed  ] 


Sir, — I was  in  Glasgow  last  week,  but  too  late  for  the 
Association  meeting;  It  seems  there  was  a great  discussion 
on  that  inexhaustible  topic,  the  Autotype  Company  and 
their  patents. 

The  little  photographers  and  tiutypcrs  about  the  Broomielaw 
are  labouring  under  the  hullucination  that  they  are  groaning 
under  an  unjust  and  unlawful  monopoly,  and  that  the 
Autotype  Company  are  “seriously  impeding  aud  hurting 
the  advancement  of  the  art.”  Mr.  Urie  is  the  leader  of 
this  little  band  of  knight  errants.  l<  I produced  pictures  in 
carbon  twenty  years  ago,  and  could  do  so  again.  I produced 
better  carbou  prints  than  these  of  Patou’s,  and  I never  saw 
Lambert,”  were  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Urie.  The  discussion 
resulted  in  a committee  being  appointed  “to  oppose  any 
application  for  the  renewal  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  aud  to  confer  with  other  societies  in 
order  to  elicit  their  sentiments,  and  secure  their  co- 
operation.” 

The  spiritualistic  proclivities  of  some  members  of  the 
Glasgow  Association,  and  the  pronounced  scepticism  of 
others,  is  well  known,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this 
vigilance  committee  an  unexpected  seance  took  place  which 
teased  the  sceptics  and  pleased  the  spiritualists.  In  con- 
versation Mr.  Urie’s  manifestations  of  a former  meeting 
were  adverted  to,  which  brought  a cloud  upon  the  brow  of 
Mr.  B , who  at  once  sent  for  the  medium  Duguid,  solilo- 

quizing, the  while,  “ This  is  the  night  which  makes  me  or 
for-does  me  quite.” 

On  the  arrival  of  the  medium  the  gas  was  turned  down, 
and  he  having  gone  through  the  usual  shiverings,  the 
orthodox  rap  was  the  sign  timt  questions  might  Jbe  asked. 
The  spirit  of  every  departed  carbou  experimentalist  was 
called  in  succession,  aud  all  declared  that  they  “ detested 
patents”;  all  declared  that  the  committee  would  be  success- 
ful. Mr.  Urie  asked  “ if  they  might  look  for  any  hope  of 
reducing  the  patents  of  Johnson,  Sawyer,  aud  Lambert  ? ” 
Wuereupon  the  medium  spoke,  in  a foreign  tongue,  “ Dabil 
Deus  his  quoque  finem."  No  oue  understood  it,  aud,  in 
explanation,  Duguid  said  “ it  was  the  Abbe  de  Laborde 
who  spoke,  but  as  he  was  displaced  by  another  spirit,  he 
could  not  get  a translation.”  Mr.  Black,  the  veteran 
artist,  said  it  was  “ nonsense  listening  to  a French  Father 
speaking  in  Latin,”  and  rose  to  go.  At  this  juncture  the 
medium  seemed  to  be  wrestling  against  the  spirit  who  had 
displaced  the  Abbe,  aud,  however  unwillingly,  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  following  in  goo  1 Euglish : “1  am  John 

Taylor.’’  tlere  Mr.  Urie  protested  against  listening  to 
iaylor,  “as  he  was  before  the  days  of  carbon  printing,  and 
knew  nothing  of  Swau’s  pateut.”  With  much  persuasion 
he  was  calmed  dowu,  so  the  spirit  went  on  uninterrupted  : 
“ I am  John  Taylor.  I know  nothing  of  pigm  -nt  printing, 
but  something  of  patents,  particularly  an  alto-relievo  pateut, 
for  exhibiting  specimens  of  which  I had  to  pay  the  piper, 
and  as  funds  are  wanted  by  the  committee  here  met,  I ask 
Mr.  Urie  to  operate  on  the  piper.” 

I his  report  was  given  me  as  genuine,  but  I suppose  your 
readers  must  take  it  cum  grano  satis. — Yours  truly, 

Jo.  Vestris. 


Dear  Sir, — Surely  a Scotchman  can  be  no  longer  the 
“cannie  Scot”  of  old  times,  or  the  Glasgow  Photographic 
Society  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  intelligence 
and  shrewdness  supposed  to  be  epecial  attributes  of  our 
Northern  friends.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been 
holding  an  indiguation  meeting  lately,  aud  been  “ going 
in  ” agaiust  the  renewal  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent  for  the 
manufacture  and  mode  of  using  carbon  tissue.  Their 
secretary,  too,  has  made  some  amusing  researches  into 
the  history  and  modifications  of  the  various  Autotype 
Companies,  beginning  with  Mr.  Swan  and  ending  with 
Messrs.  Bird  and  Sawyer. 

Now,  if  there  had  been  the  smallest  spark  of  the 
national  shrewdness  amongst  these  gentlemen,  they  would, 
first  of  all,  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
facts — and  the  facts  are  these.  Before  the  renewal  of  a 
patent  is  granted,  the  inventor  (and  no  one  else)  must 
declare  solemnly  that  he  has  received  insufficient  pecu- 
niary benefit  from  his  invention.  Now,  as  Mr.  Swan  sold 
his  patent  to  the  Autotype  Company  for  a large  sum,  it 
is  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  do  that,  and  no  one 
else  can.  Verily  these  Scotch  gentlemen  have  posed 
before  their  brethren  in  a paradise  of  ignorance,  and  their 
secretary  wasted  a good  deal  of  time  in  getting  up  totally 
irrelevant  matter,  when  he  should  have  been  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  properly  advise  his  Society.  Such  a spectacle 
will  be  edifying  to  all,  but  specially  to  Nemesis. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  very  much  puzzled  at  this  time  to  kuow 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  I am  desirous  of  replacing  my 
silver  printing  by  some  more  permanent  method,  aud  had 
almost  decided  to  become  a licensee  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  supposing  a license  was  necessary  ; but  this  week 
I see  an  advertisement  in  your  journal  from  a company  who 
are  on  the  point  of  supplying  the  tissue  and  other  materials 
for  the  working  of  the  process,  and  I also  see  that  a firm  at 
Surbiton  offer  to  teach  me  the  Lambertype  carbon  printing 
process,  and  that  no  license  is  required. 

I think,  sir,  in  the  interest  of  your  readers,  this  matter 
should  be  somewhat  cleared  up. 

I see  the  Autotype  Company  still  advertise  their  licenses, 
and  this  week  say  that  they  decline  to  supply  materials 
except  to  licensees;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  I have  been  told  on 
very  good  authority,  that  the  materials  can  be  bought  in 
open  market,  this  move  of  the  Company’s  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  avail.  Altogether,  I am  in  a dead-lock.  I 
think  the  Company  have  not  been  illiberal,  and  that  the 
price  they  put  upon  their  license  is  not  ruinous,  but  nobody 
likes  to  pay  without  the  necessity  being  shown;  and  if  I 
can  get  all  my  instruction,  work  without  a license,  and  buy 
my  materials  in  the  open  market,  I,  for  one,  do  not  see  the 
necessity. 

Will  you  excuse  my  taking  up  your  space  in  this  matter? 
Of  course,  I might  have  writteu  straight  to  the  Company  ; 
but  being  unknown  to  them  1 felt  disinclined  to  do  so,  aud 
besides,  this  seems  to  be  a matter  that  ready  requires  to  be 
explained  for  the  benefit  of  all  ycur  readers. — I remain, 
yours  truly,  J.  Elliott. 

125,  Liverpool  Road , Islington,  March  2Cnh. 


CARBON  PROCESS  FREE  FROM  RETICULATION. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  a carbon  process,  perhaps  a new 
one,  free  from  reticulatioo  and  many  defects,  aud  also  with- 
out expensive  apparatus,  such  as  press,  frames,  papers,  &c. 
Proceed  as  follows  ; — 

Coat  a hard  varnished  negative  with  a stratum  of 
gelatine,  formed  of 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  ...  £ ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Allow  to  dry.  Flow  with  india-rubber  solution  or  collo- 
dion ; then  allow  to  dry.  Coat  the  negative  which  has 
a covering  of  gelatine  and  india-rubber  with  gelatined 
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pigment  solution,  and  then  dry  ; sensitize  in  terchromate  of  | 
potash  and  alcohol  bath,  or  a mixture  of  gelatined  pigment, 
one  ounce  terchromate  of  potash  or  chromic  acid,  and  three 
ounces  of  alcohol.  Dry  in  drying  box.  Place  the  dried  I 
sensitized  film  on  the  negative  on  a piece  of  velvet,  and 
expose,  develop,  transfer,  and  mount  as  usual. 

Deaf  Ann  Dumb  Artist. 


COLOUR  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 


SrR, — It  would  seem  that  I had  stumbled  on  to  dangerous 
ground,  where  “Nemesis”  follows  fast  upon  my  footsteps. 
I am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  “party”  calling 
herself  “ Nemesis”  is  a Bogus  article,  and  not  the  genuine 
daughter  of  Nox.  It  is  as  well  to  be  civil,  however,  even  to 
a pretended  deity,  and  1 will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  auswer 
the  questions  which  are  intended  to  silence  me.  I am  asked 
to  show  cause  why  the  Lambertype  licensees  ought  not  to 
have  the  monop jly  of  iuformation  referred  to.  and  ought 
not  to  preserve  it  secret,  seeing  they  have  made  special  pay- 
ment for  their  licences.  This  question  is  intended  to  be  a 
poser.  It  is,  however,  easily  answered.  In  the  first  place, 
because  a patent  and  secrecy  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  aud  constitute,  in  fact,  a contradiction  in  terms. 
The  word  patent  implies  “ opsn,”  “ spreading,”  as  a classical 
deity  ought  to  know.  And  the  condition  under  which 
letters  patent  become  a temporary  protection  to  exclusive 
rights  is,  that  the  invention  so  protected  should  be  openly 
described,  so  that  an  ordinary  workman  might  put  it  in 
operation.  I thought  it  was  for  the  exclusive  rights  in- 
volved in  this  patent  the  Lambertype  licensees  paid.  If 
these  really  are  so  shaky  that  they  need  to  be  bolstered  up 
by  the  aid  of  secrecy,  it  is  very  unwise  of  those  concerned  to 
show  it.  There  is  on  record  at  least  one  similar  attempt  in  the 
history  of  photography,  and,  by  odd  coincidence,  also  in  con- 
nection with  carbon  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic 
carbon  experimentalists  in  this  country  pateuted  his  dis- 
coveries, but  also  kept  secret  certain  parts  thereof, 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  cover  of  two  forms  of  protection 
incompatible  with  each  other,  patent  law  and  secrecy  ; and 
his  career  in  this  direction  was  unmitigated  failure.  I see 
it  announced  that  one  of  the  licensees,  with  rare  good  faith, 
oilers  to  teach  all  the  operations  for  a consideration,  anil 
announces  that  no  licence  is  requiied  ! 

Well,  I hope  l have  answered  “Nemesis  ” as  to  why  the 
Lambertype  licensees  should  not  make  any  claim  to  exclu- 
sive iuformation,  as  well  as  exclusive  rights  to  work  the 
patent  method.  But  the  Goddess  of  Vengeance  objects  that 
1 set  up  my  “ dictum  as  a standard  of  good  taste.”  That 
is  an  error.  I never  did  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I limited 
myself  to  pointing  out  the  fact  that  Lambertype  purple  was 
not  a colour  selected  by  artists  for  their  monochromes,  but 
that  certain  other  pigments,  easily  available  to  carbon 
printers,  were  used  by  the  recognized  arbiters  of  taste.  And 
so  far  from  appearing  not  to  know  that  pigment  of  this 
kind  was  supplied  by  the  Autotype  Company,  I recom- 
mended it  as  especially  accessible  as  well  as  pleasing. 

“ Nemesis”  having  attempted  to  defend  the  practice  of 
secrecy  by  Lambertypists,  next  proceeds  to  deny  its  exist- 
ence, and  points  out  many  useful  articles  in  your  own  pages. 
Sir,  I recognized  that  fact,  and  gladly  say,  all  honour  to  the 
men  who  thus  distinguish  themselves,  and  maintain  those 
traditions  of  photography  by  which  its  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  certain.  Let  the  most  exclusive  of  those  anxious 
to  retain  the  best  methods  of  permanent  printing  in  few 
bands  remember  that  had  such  been  the  practice  of  the 
earlier  experimentalists,  carbon  printing  would  not  have 
been  in  its  present  advanced  position. 

The  Autotype  Company,  who  are  now  the  holders  of  the 
Lambert  patents,  naturally  enough  wish  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  obtain  fresh  licensees,  and,  as  I learu  from  the 
letter  of  “ Nemesis,”  they  offer  special  advantages  as  to  price 
as  well  as  quality’  of  tissue.  This  is  a commercial  bargain, 
to  which  no  one  has  a right  to  object;  but  the  preservation 
of  exclusive  information,  I venture  to  affirm,  is  impolitic,  as 
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well  as  ungrateful  to  the  earlier  teachers.  Just  at  this 
moment  there  are  rumours  and  announcements  of  competi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  tissue.  Hitherto,  the  Autotype 
Company  have  maintained  a reputation  for  liberal  dealing, 
which  is.  I should  think,  worth  keeping  up.  In  an  open 
competition  their  experience  and  good  reputation  must  stand 
them  in  good  stead,  and  help  them  to  secure  new  as  well  as 
old  customers.  But  if  their  name  is  associated  with  the 
preservation  of  secrets,  and  practically  in  antagonism  with 
the  mass  of  photographers,  they  then  play  into  the  hands 
of  their  opponents.  In  this  case,  the  operation  of  natural, 
social,  and  commercial  law  will  bring  about  a requital  with- 
out calling  up  a Bogus  “ Nemesis.” — Ycurs, 

A Carbon  Worker. 


MEDALS. 

Sip., — I have  read  with  great  interest  the  letters  in  the 
two  last  issues  of  the  News,  respecting  the  awarding  of 
medals  at  Photographic  Exhibitions.  Without  doubt  it 
is  a matter  of  much  importance  to  photographers,  and  I 
think  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  No  one  will  deny  the  value  of  such  induce- 
ments to  photographers  to  exhibit : it  would  tend  above 
all  things  to  elevate  the  artistic  standard  of  their  work  : 
stimulate  a healthy  competition  in  the  place  of  the  miserable 
commercial  manner  in  which  professional  photographers 
too  often  conduct  their  business  ; and,  finally,  be  a reward 
to  those  who  by  their  study  produced  work  which  would 
raise  the  art  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  saw  it. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  all,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  heart-burnings  at  the  result  of  the 
awards.  There  seems  to  be  one  great  bugbear  ever  present 
in  the  minds  of  our  brethren  of  the  “ Noble  Order  of  the 
Bath,”  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  medals  or  prizes,  and 
that  is  the  fear  of  “ favouritism  ” cropping  up.  Something 
should  be  done  to  remove  this  fear  as  much  as  possible, 
and  I think  if  those  most  interested  in  the  matter  were  to 
convey  their  ideas  through  the  News,  &c.,  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  doing  so,  those  who  have  the  management  of 
exhibitions,  by  picking  out  the  really  practical  suggestions, 
aud  addiug  some  of  their  own,  might  arrive  at  a generally 
satisfactory  arrangement,  and  photographers  would  then 
feel  more  confident  that  the  best  work  will  \yiu. 

With  regard  to  photographers  exhibiting  medals  bought, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  won , by  them,  I think  such  doings  both 
mean  and  contemptible.  ,'o  man  of  light  principle,  or 
the  smallest  honour,  would  stoop  to  such  tricks,  and  the 
only  consolation  others  can  have  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
proof  he  has  no  artistic  merit  of  his  own,  or  he  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  use  other  people's  laurels  in  order  to 
induce  the  public  to  expend  their  money,  and  afterwards 
their  ire,  upon  him.  It  is  a pity  that  even  such  paltry 
tricks  as  these  cannot  be  stopped,  so  that  in  every  case 
those  should  obtain 

Honour  to  whom  Honour  is  Due. 

♦— 

§roc£f&Mgs  of  jSorictifs. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  ‘22nd  iust.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  the  Itev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tho  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  from  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  in 
which  that  gentleman  stated  that  since  he  read  his  paper  at  the 
previous  meeting  he  had  received  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  a 
packet  of  his  transfer  paper,  and  found  it  admirable  for  the 
romoval  of  negative  films  from  ferrotypes  aud  glass  plates.  Mr. 
Woodbury  recommended,  after  the  immersion  of  the  film  and 
paper  under  water,  to  squeegee  the  two,  and  leave  them  for  half- 
au-hour  ; then,  while  still  damp,  to  remove  the  paper  negative. 
Mr.  Ellerbeck  found  this  not  possible  in  the  case  of  metal,  the 
collodion  adhering  strongly  to  the  iron  ; but  if  the  whole  were 
thoroughly  dried,  and,  if  necessary,  heated,  a knife  passed  under 
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the  paper  separated  the  whole  at  once,  and  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  ferrotype  surface 
clean,  otherwise  a portion  might  remain  in  minute  spots,  which 
could  only  be  removed  by  using  ether. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  several  transparencies  toned  with 
chlori  le  of  palladium.  These  were  considered  excellent,  and  the 
tone  very  satisfactory.  They  had  been  prepared  by  a solution  of 
two  grains  of  palladium  to  one  ounce  of  water  ; but  Mr.  Eller- 
beck  thought  a weaker  solution  would  do. 

The  President  exhibit  -d  some  sheets  of  gelatine  made  thicker 
than  usual,  which  he  found  very  suitable  for  using  as  substitutes 
for  glass  to  coat  with  gel  itiue  emulsion.  He  (the  President)  had 
been  using,  for  the  purpose  of  coating,  a simple  apparatus  which, 
as  they  would  see,  was  merely  a sheet  of  tin  doubled  like  a sheet 
of  note  paper,  the  upper  half  having  an  opening  a little  less  than 
the  paper  or  gelatine  to  be  coated,  and,  being  bent  a little  out- 
ward, forming  a spring  \yhen  the  two  sides  were  pressed  together, 
and  for  convenience  clipped  with  the  paper  between  ; the  emulsion 
could  be  easily  spread  with  a glass  rod,  the  paper  lying  perfectly 
flat.  The  tin  holder  should  be  slightly  warmed  before  coating 
with  gelatine.  He  (the  President)  also  exhibited  a folding  three- 
sided  lamp  shade,  one  side  having  an  opening  covered  with  non- 
actinic  gelatine. 

Two  portrait  negatives  of  the  President  were  shown,  which 
had  been  kindly  exposed  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes,  and  Co.,  at 
one  of  their  studios— one  on  a collodion  plate,  and  the  other  on  a 
gelatine  plate  prepared  by  the  President.  The  former  had  an  ex- 
posure a fourth  longer  than  the  gelatine  ; the  result  was  slightly 
in  favour  of  the  wet  collodion  plate. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  give  a practical  demonstra- 
tion of  Mr.  Leach’s  enlarging  process,  which  was  watched  by  the 
members  with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  until  April. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Long  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  two  new  members  elected. 

The  Chairman  having  asked  if  any  of  the  members  present 
could  tell  him  what  was  the  best  film  for  microscopic  work, 
granularity  or  structure  of  any  kind  being  what  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  of, 

Mr.  Smithells  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  collodio-broinide 
emulsion  with  alkaline  development  would  prove  extremely 
suitable,  and  would  give  little  texture  or  granularity. 

Mr.  Robertson  (secretary)  then  read  a communication  from 
Mr.  John  llrie  (see  page  147). 

The  Secretary  said  that  after  he  received  Mr.  Urie’s  letter  he 
thought  he  would  take  a look  at  the  Autotype  Company's  adver- 
tisements. Although  unable  to  find  any  Autotype  advertisements 
in  1868,  he  might  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  noted  “A  Carbon 
Process  on  Mica,”  by  M.  Despaquis  (six  sheets  for  six  shillings), 
and  a book  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson  on  “ Photography  in 
Pigments  a work  containing  a full  account  of  Swan's  carbon 
process,  price  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  If  the  Society  or  any 
of  the  members  had  a copy  of  this  work  he  would  like  to  see  it. 
In  18G9  the  Autotype  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Limited,  announced  that  they  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  Swan's 
patent  for  printing  in  carbon ; they  granted  licenses  to  use  the 
patent  process  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  ten 
pounds,  and  they  cautioned  photographers  against  pretended 
improvements  of  the  process  which  were  mere  colourable  infringe- 
ments, against  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Company  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  those  of  their  licensees.  In  1870  the 
Company  gave,  gratuitously,  practical  instruction  in  carbon 
printing.  The  purchase  of  the  apparatus  and  material  included 
the  right  to  use  them  without  license.  In  1870  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer 
said  he  had  recently  erected  machinery  for  making  pigmented 
gelatine  paper  as  employed  in  the  processes  of  Poitevin,  Fargier, 
Blair,  Pouncv,  Edwards,  &c.  In  1871  the  Autotype  Fine  Art 
Company,  Limited,  advertised  a sensitive  pigment  paper ; also 
their  new  pigment  paper.  Licensees  had  the  right  to  use  Swan’s 
patent,  Johnson  and  Edwards’ patent,  instructions  being  given 
gratuitously.  In  1872  the  Company  gave  a list  of  their 
directors,  &c.  Among  these  Mr.  Spencer’s  name  was  found.  In 
1873  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  Limited,  announced 
that  the  exclusive  rights  in  their  patents,  together  with  the 
factory,  works,  and  plant  at  Ealing  Dene,  had  been  sold  to  Messrs. 
Si>encer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Company,  and  that  they  would  receive 


orders  and  grant  licenses.  In  1876  Messrs  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird 
and  Company  announced  that  they  had  purchased  the  goodwill 
and  copyrights  of  the  stock-in-trade,  and  lease  of  the 
gallery,  late  the  property  of  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company, 
and  their  advertisement  containei  M.  Lambert's  tissues,  presses, 
and  materials  for  licensees.  In  1877  the  Company  showed  a regis- 
tered trade  mark.  They  dropped  the  title  of  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird, 
and  Company,  but  had  the  single  name  of  the  Autotype  Company  ; 
and  they  effected  important  modifications  in  the  manufacture’of 
pigmented  tissues.  In  January,  L.  Lambert  was  announced  as 
having  engagements  for  Canada  aud  the  United  States,  and  M. 
Lambert,  jointly  with  the  Autotype  Company,  would  give  a 
reward  of  £200  to  any  person  who,  without  using  their  patents 
or  materials,  would  produce  in  the  same  length  of  time  the 
different  styles  of  portraiture,  permanent  and  artistic,  obtained 
by  the  Lambert  process  The  last  advertisement  announcing 
the  silver  medal  award  seemed  to  adopt  the  name  Edinburgh 
people  gave  them — the  London  Autotype  Company.  He  did 
not  know  whether  these  jottings  were  of  any  use,  but  was 
inclined  to  think  there  was  some  interest  and  instruction  in 
seeing  the  changes  and  development  of  the  Company.  Ho 
thought  it  might  be  said  it  originated  with  Mr.  Swan,  of  New- 
castle, and  after  many  changes  seemed  to  be  the  property  of  two 
men— viz.,  Messrs.  Bird  and  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Gilvillan  said  he  believed  a committee  had  been  formed 
last  year,  when  the  notice  of  expiry  of  patent  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Urie,  their  duties  being  to  correspond  with 
other  societies  and  ascertain  their  sentiments  on  this  important 
matter ; but  the  committee  had  seemingly  omitted  to  take  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  now  proposed  that  the  Society  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  raise  objections  to  the  renewal  of  the  patents. 

Mr.  Urie  thought,  with  Mr.  Gilfillan,  that  the  movements  of 
the  Autotype  Co.  should  be  watched,  and  when  it  was  found 
they  made  an  application  for  renewal,  objections  should  be  raised. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  better  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  other  societies  before  proceeding  further. 

Mr.  Johnston  then  read  a paper  on  “ Organic  and  Inorganic 
Matter:  their  Use  in  Bromide  of  Silver  Emulsions”  (see  p.  148). 

The  Secretary  then  drew  attention  to  a number  of  photo- 
graphs (exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Mason)  by  M.  Klary,  of 
Algiers,  which  would  show  the  members  the  effects  to  be  obtained 
by  his  so-called  “ improved  mode  of  lighting  ; ” also,  some  more 
specimens  by  Mr.  Paton  in  further  development  of  his  imitation 
of  M.  Kareline. 

Mr.  Paton  said  that  at  the  previous  meeting  he  had  stated  that 
in  order  to  prevent  his  white  window  curtains  from  coming  out  a 
mere  mass  of  white,  he  had  recourse  to  colouring  them  slightly 
with  orange  chrome ; but  he  now  found  that  to  be  wholly  un- 
necessary, as,  by  putting  the  dark  background  which  formed  the 
sides  of  the  window,  they  were  easily  photographed  so  as  to  come 
out  quite  distinctly. 

Mr.  George  Mason  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Urie  was  of  opinion 
that  the  patent  the  renewal  of  which  was  under  discussion  was 
not  a valid  one,  and  the  Autotype  Company,  according  to  his 
statements,  could  do  him  no  harm  if  he  persisted  in  working  in 
carbon,  despite  the  Company ; and  if  such  were  the  case,  why 
should  the  Society  be  asked  to  fight  against  nothing  ? Those 
who  were  not  patentees,  and  wished  to  work  in  carbon,  but 
objected  to  paying  any  royalty,  and  were  as  confident  as 
Mr.  Urie  that  they  could  not  be  restricted,  should  at  once  set  to 
work  with  the  process  in  defiance  of  the  Autotype  Company. 

Mr.  Urie  replied  that,  though  not  fearing  the  result,  the  mode 
of  procedure  referred  to  would  likely  cause  any  artist,  person- 
ally, a considerable  deal  of  trouble,  and  possibly  expense,  and 
therefore  thought  the  course  he  advocated — viz.,  the  formation 
of  a committee,  and  the  appeal  to  kindred  societies  for  help  and 
support— the  better  plan. 

Mr.  Dodds  stated  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  late  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  had  himself,  before  he  became  a partner,  held  that  the 
patents  were  not  valid,  and  no  restrictions  could  be  placed  on  his 
working  the  carbon  process,  which  he  had  proved  by  practising 
it  for  a considerable  time  in  spite  of  the  Autotype  Company's 
attempts  to  stop  him. 

Mr.  Mason  said  Swan’s  patent— the  one  under  discussion — 
was  a single  transfer  process,  and  could  not  harm  those  who  were 
Lambert’s  patentees,  seeing  theirs  was  the  double  transfer. 

Messrs.  Urie  and  Dodds  declared  that  both  single  and  double 
transfer  were  included  in  Swan’s  pa’ent,  the  only  thing  (Mr.  Urie 
further  pointed  out)  being  that  Swan  did  not  claim  the  use  of 
unsensitized  paper  or  tissue  in  his  provisional  specification,  his 
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mode  of  working  it  being  the  pouring  of  the  collodion  and  carbon 
on  a sheet  of  glass,  and  stripping  the  film  off,  ready  sensitised. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  moved  that  a new  committee  be  appointed  to 
oppose  any  application  for  the  renewal  of  Swan’s  patent  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  and  to  confer  with  other  societies  in  order  to 
elicit  their  sentiments  and  secure  their  co-operation. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  McPherson, 
Messrs.  Bowman,  White,  Urie,  Smart,  Bell,  and  the  Secretary 
were  appointed. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  the  idea  was  a good  one,  and 
could  see,  with  Mr.  Urie,  that  carbon  printing  would  receive  a 
great  impetus,  aud  its  advancement  be  materially  affected,  if  the 
patent  rights  could  be  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Mason  drew  attention  to  the  somewhat  anomalous  conduct 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  advocating  resistance  to  the  renewal 
of  patent  rights  to  the  Autotype  Company,  in  so  far  as  for  many 
years  they  were  quite  at  liberty  to  work  the  carbon  process,  if 
they  chose,  without  paying  any  royalty  ; but  seemingly  none,  or 
at  least  very  few,  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty.  To 
them  it  existed  as  a scientific  fact  alone,  as  of  commercial  value 
it  was  nowhere ; but  immediately  M.  Lambert  appeared,  and,  by 
paying  a royalty  or  buying  the  right,  a few  of  their  neighbours 
got  an  advantage  over  them,  they  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  as  a commercial  speculation  the  carbon 
process  was  likely  to  prove  a success,  and  longed  for  the  liberty 
they  once  had,  but  thought  light  of  until  it  was  taken  from  them. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  could  not  see  what  M.  Lambert 
had  to  give  in  return  for  £30. 

Mr.  Paton  said  that,  after  having  seen  M.  Lambert  work, 
and  the  exceedingly  beautiful  results  obtained  by  the  process,  he 
had  bought  up  the  right  for  his  particular  district.  Unlike  his 
other  patent  purchases,  this  one  had  proved  a commercial  success, 
although  he  had  previously  known  nothing  at  all  of  carbon 
printing.  M.  Lambert  had  enabled  photographers,  by  his  improve- 
ments and  modifications,  to  produce  small  carte  work  in  carbon, 
which  before  was  almost  exclusively  used  for  work  of  a large 
size.  He  believed  there  were  some  men  here  and  there  working 
the  carbon  process  without  paying  for  a license,  but  those  had 
got  the  liberty  from  the  Autotype  Company  before  M.  Lambert 
had  come  to  the  front ; but  still  the  materials  those  gentlemen 
obtained  were  not  at  all  to  be  compared  for  excellence  with  what 
he  (Mr.  Paton)  got,  and,  further,  small  work  was  beyond  them. 
He  felt  quite  satisfied  with  his  purchase,  and  considered  he  had 
got  an  adequate  return  for  his  money. 

Mr.  Mason  also  explained  that  Lambertypes  were  altogether 
different  things  from  the  usual  productions  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  and  that  those  gentlemen  of  w'hom  Mr.  Paton  spoke 
had  been  workers  in  it  for  many  years,  having,  when  they  first 
purchased  their  materials  from  the  Autotype  Company,  obtained 
the  right,  the  Company  at  that  time  granting  the  liberty  to  those 
who  purchased  the  materials  from  them. 

Mr.  Crib  stated  positively  that  he  had  produced  pictures  in 
carbon  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  could  do  so  again.  He 
had  placed  on  the  table,  last  season,  pictures  quite  equal  to  those 
now  produced  by  Mr.  Patou,  although  he  had  never  seen  the 
Lambertype  process  worked ; and  now,  because  he  had  not 
purchased  his  materials  from  the  Autotype  Company,  and  objected 
to  paying  the  holders  of  Lambert's  rights  the  sum  demanded,  he 
was  debarred  from  using  the  process  or  improved  materials. 
Mr.  Paton  had  stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
carbon  printing  until  instructed  by  M.  Lambert,  for  which  lessons 
ho  paid  a considerable  sum  ; but  what  was  he  (Mr.  Urie)  to  get 
in  return  for  his  money  when  he  knew  all  about  the  process 
already  ? Was  it  ouly  that  better  materials  would  be  supplied 
by  the  Company?  They  were  not  asking  to  work  Lambert’s 
patent.  All  they  wanted  was  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  an 
old  patent  that  had  run  its  legal  term  of  fourteen  years. 

A vote  of  thauks  to  the  Chairman,  closed  the  meeting. 

-o~ 

ftalk  in  tfrt  StuMo. 

Photographic  Society  of  -Great  Britain. — The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  3rd,  instead  of  the  usual  second  Tuesday  in  the  month, 
at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the 
adjourned  discussion  on  the  “Silver  Bath,”  opened  at  the 
March  mooting  by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  will  be  resumed. 


Trade  Catalogue. — Mr.  R.  C.  Thomas  has  just  issued  a 
new  catalogue  of  photographic  chemicals  and  other  appliances 
for  the  photographor,  which  he  has  in  stock.  It  is  an 
amazingly  complete  repertory  of  photographic  requisites,  which 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Churches  in  Spain. — An  interesting  paper  was  recently  road 
by  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  at  the  Architectural  Association, 
based  on  the  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steuning  and  Mr. 
John  MacAndrew,  of  early  churches  in  the  Asturias. 


(Fa  Carrcspantoats 


Ixion. — The  most  common  cause  of  similar  streaks,  in  our  experi- 
ence, is  the  formation  of  a surface  scum  on  the  bath,  which  should 
be  carefully  removed  by  drawing  stripd  of  clean  blotting-paper 
over  the  surface  before  immersing  a plate.  In  some  cases  streaks 
may  bo  prevented  by  keeping  tho  plate  in  lateral  motion  whilst  it 
is  in  the  bath. 

T.  B.  It. — Judging  from  your  statement  and  the  piece  of  stained 
paper  you  enclose,  you  have  not  read  or  understood  the  instruc- 
tions for  working  the  carbon  process.  The  dark  side  of  the  tissue 
must,  of  course,  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  faco  of  the  nega- 
tive; and  then  the  same  dark  side  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
glass  or  transfer  paper,  whichever  you  use  for  developing  on. 
Carefully  read  the  instructions  given  in  many  articles  in  our 
columns ; or  obtain  the  Manual  of  the  Autotype  Company,  and 
follow  the  instructions. 

Nit,  Despekandum. — There  are  no  definite  rules  of  the  trade  yet 
established.  It  is  too  young  a trade  to  have  any  definite  or  recog- 
nized laws  in  such  matters.  All  such  matters  are  generally  sub- 
jects of  special  agreement,  and  where  no  agreement  exists  the 
master  generally  decides  on  his  own  judgment,  or  convenience,  or 
estimate  of  fair  play.  An  observant  apprentice  may  constantly 
bo  learning  something,  in  whichever  department  he  may  be  em- 
ployed ; but  one  year  in  the  operating  department  to  six  in  the 
printing  department  gives  certainly  some  excess  to  tho. latter. 

J-  W. — Make  a 35-grain  bath  with  pure  distilled  water  for  nega- 
tives ; a 60-grain  bath  made  with  tap  water  for  prints.  Proceed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  producing  collodion  positives,  giving, 
however,  a little  longer  exposure,  nnd  continuing  the  development 
much  longer.  Sensitive  paper  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  some 
time  if  placed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  which  have  been 
immersed  in  a solution  of  carbonate  of  s ida  and  dried,  as  described 
several  times  in  our  pages.  The  toning  bath,  if  carefully  kept 
from  contact  with  dirty  fingers,  or  other  causes  of  contamination, 
may  be  used  over  and  .ver  for  many  batches  of  prints,  but  fresh 
hypo  must  always  be  used  for  each  batch. 

Wellington.— It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial u.-cd  in  producing  a dozen  card  pictures,  but  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  value  of  the  artistic  skill  and  training  employed 
in  producing  them.  When  a man  cuts  very  low  in  price,  it  is 
evident  that  he  esiimates  tho  value  of  his  time  and  skill  at  a very 
low  rate;  and  an  artist  who  respects  himself  and  his  profession 
will  not  enter  into  competition  with  him.  Do  not  be  induced  to 
enter  into  a race  for  the  lowest  price ; rather  aim  to  produce  supe- 
rior work. 

A.  P — You  will  doubtless  find  that  the  Autotype  Company,  who 
are  owners  of  the  patents,  hold  a very  different  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a licence  for  working  the  Lambertyoe  processes,  an 
opinion  they  will  probably  enforce  in  Court.  Unless  you  wish  to 
test  the  question  by  becoming  defendant  in  a chancery  suit,  we 
should  not  advise  the  risk.  See  some  remarks  in  a leader  in  this 
number. 

G.  Wright. — We  will  endeavour  to  ascertain.  We  think  it  very 
doubtful  that  any  conditions  would  be  agreed  to  at  the  time  of 
enlistment,  and  in  any  case  a certain  time — several  months,  we 
believe— must  be  expended  in  drill  and  training. 

Resin  in  Alcohol. — A largo  number  of  the  gum  resins  are  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Shellac,  mastic,  sandarac,  nnd  various  others  are 
soluble,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  alcohol. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  J.  Gale,  Newton  Abbott, 

Four  Photographs  of  Mr.  H.  Winser; 

Mr.  E.  S.  Baker,  Birmingham, 

Photograph  of  the  late  George  Dawson. 

Mr.  Joan  W.  Clarke, 

Five  Photographs,  Groups,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ac. 
Mr.  J.  II.  Worrall,  Bacup, 

Sis  Photogiaphs  of  himself. 

Messrs.  Tattkrsall  & Rogers.  Accrington, 

Two  Photographs  of  Mrs.  Bunting. 

Two  Photographs  of  Kev.  V.  Bunting. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photoqraphy  is  the  Law  Courts — India-rubber  and  it-* 

Degree  or  Solubility — A Government  Astronomical 

Observatory  in  France. 

Photography  in  the  Law  Courts. — Photography  has  often 
given  evidence  in  a court  of  law,  but  it  is  rare  to  make  use 
of  illustrations  produced  by  the  art  in  the  manner  adopted 
in  a civil  action  lately.  A tradesman  sought  to  recover 
damages  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  family  on  account 
of  being  poisoned  by  American  tinned  meat.  It  was 
alleged  that  having  partaken  of  a tin  of  some  preserved 
animal  food  the  family  were  at  once  stricken  with  sickness, 
and  the  sufferings  undergone,  and  doctor’s  expenses 
incurred,  formed  the  basis  of  an  actiou  against  the  mer- 
chant from  whom  the  tinned  meat  had  been  purchased. 
The  latter  indignantly  denied  the  circumstance  that 
anybody  could  be  taken  ill  from  eating  the  meat  he 
imported  ; on  the  contrary,  he  was  prepared  to  show  that 
those  who  continually  fed  upon  such  provisions  were 
unusually  well  and  healthy  ; and  his  learned  counsel,  to 
make  good  the  assertion,  presented  the  jury  with  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  the  defendant’s  family,  which  had  been 
brought  up  mainly  upon  the  food  in  questiou.  The  pic- 
tures presented  the  boys  and  girls  in  question  of  a singu- 
larly rubicund  character,  all  of  them  full-faced  and  round- 
cheeked. Such  evidence  seems  at  once  to  have  convinced 
the  jury,  for  they  soon  afterwards  returned  a verdict  in 
favour  of  the  defendant.  We  suppose  the  time  was 
limited,  or  otherwise  the  course  of  the  plaintiff  was  clear 
under  the  circumstauces.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but 
rebut  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  defendant.  Against 
the  rubicund  family  series  of  the  defendant — the  portraits, 
no  doubt,  cunningly  retouched  to  dissipate  any  wrinkles 
or  folds  in  the  skin,  and  make  the  sitters  appear  as  sleek 
and  fat  as  possible — the  ill-used  plaintiff  should  have  set 
another  series  representing  his  family,  ill  and  emaciated,  as 
they  no  doubt  were.  With  judicious  lighting  and  expo- 
sure, very  suitable  pictures  for  the  purpose  might  easily 
have  beeu  secured,  and  those  would,  uo  doubt,  have  told 
upon  the  jury  with  quite  as  much  weight  as  did  the  rival 
pictures  of  the  tinned  meat  merchant.  If  photography  is 
to  be  employed  on  one  side,  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should 
be  represented  on  the  other.  The  defendant  had  evidently 
stolen  a march  upon  the  plaintiff,  however,  and  taken  him 
unawares.  It  is  singular  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  guess 
the  defendant’s  line  of  action,  for  the  idea  was  not  a new 
one,  although  its  application  may  be.  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers,  as  everybody  knows,  always  presented  his  well- 
fed  boy  as  a proof  of  the  highly  nutritive  food  dispensed 
at  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
had  cartes-de-visite  been  invented  in  his  day,  Mr. 
Squeer’s  pocket-book  would  have  been  full  of  them. 

India-rubber , and  its  Degree  of  Solubility. — Photographers 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  with  which  some  samples 
of  india-rubber  dissolve  in  benzole,  even  when  the  former 
has  been  masticated  with  great  care — and,  indeed,  this 
circumstance  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  application  iu 
photographic  processes  frequently.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
affirmed  in  these  columns  that  rubber  will  easily  dissolve, 
while  at  other  times  complaints  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  anything  but  a thin  solution  ou  the  application  of 
benzole  have  been  rife.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be 
that  rubber  from  various  countries  differs  very  greatly  in 
its  solubility,  and  a German  chemist,  Heeren,  has  shown 
that  benzole  will  take  up  in  solution  four  times  as  much 
of  one  rubber  than  of  auother.  This  chemist  has  made  a 
careful  examination  into  the  solubility  of  a dozen 
different  species  of  rubber,  and  having  first  worked  the 
samples  between  hot  rollers  to  masticate  them,  he  cut 
them  iuto  thin  strips,  and  added  benzole.  After  frequent 
shaking,  and  securing  solutions  of  as  thick  a consistence 


as  possible,  it  was  ascertained  how  much  in  a certain 
volume  of  liquid  there  was  of  india-rubber.  Guajaquil 
rubber  was  found  to  be  the  most  soluble,  one  hundred 
parts  of  benzole  taking  up  as  much  as  twenty-five  parts 
of  this  description  of  caoutchouc.  Next  came  Para,  of 
which  one  hundred  parts  of  benzole  took  up  twenty  of 
rubber,  and  this  was  followed  in  solubility  by  Carthagena 
and  Borneo  samples.  The  worst  examples,  so  far  as  solu- 
bility is  concerned,  were  so-called  Africa — Knokels, 
Africa — Niggara,  and  Madagascar.  This  last  was  very 
difficult  indeed  of  solution,  one  hundred  parts  of  benzole 
only  taking  up  six  parts  of  the  rubber — a fact  that  may 
afford  some  consolation  to  photographers  who  have  been 
trying  their  hardest  to  get  a sample  of  caoutchouc  to 
dissolve.  We  do  not  know  much  about  Guajaquil  rubber, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  samples  examined  by 
M.  Heeren,  but  Para  rubber,  which  stands  second,  is 
always  to  be  had  in  the  market,  and  in  this  country 
enjoys  a reputation  for  being  the  best  article.  Very 
little  rubber  is,  however,  soluble  before  being  masti- 
cated, photographers  should  remember,  and  those  who 
employ  it,  either  in  the  form  of  a preliminary  coating  or  in 
the  preparation  of  films,  should  bear  in  mind  that  a vast 
amount  of  trouble  and  labour  may  be  avoided  by  pur- 
chasing the  material  already  masticated.  It  is  to  be 
bought  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets,  something  resembling 
tripe  in  appearauce,  and  in  this  worked  condition  it  will 
be  found  very  soluble  in  benzole.  Some  photographers, 
we  know,  purchase  india-rubber  cement,  which  is  but 
rubber  dissolved  iu  benzole,  and  this  they  dilute  with 
more  liquid  till  of  the  required  consistence ; but  this  cement, 
unless  very  pure  and  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  is  not 
adapted  to  photographic  manipulation.  It  contains  a large 
amount  of  foreign  matter  from  dirty  rubber  from  im- 
pure benzole  spirit,  and  this,  so  soon  as  the  cement  is 
diluted,  appears  most  unmistakably  upon  the  film  iu  the 
form  of  black  particles  and  coarse  fibre.  The  best  plan, 
therefore,  unless  the  solution  is  simply  required  as  a 
cementing  material,  is  to  purchase  the  finest  rubber  in  a 
masticated  form,  and,  after  washing  it  iu  hot  water  and 
drying,  to  dissolve  the  same  in  the  best  sample  of  benzol® 
that  can  be  obtained.  Some  advise  the  previous  softening 
of  the  material  in  chloroform,  but  this  we  have  never  found 
to  be  necessary  if  good  soluble  rubber  is  at  hand. 

A Government  Astronomical  Observatory  in  France. — Th® 
French  government  have  resolved  to  make  good  use  of 
the  old  Chateau  de  Meudon.  This  favourite  picnic  resort, 
surrounded  by  a fine  park  and  woods,  shared  the  fate  of 
St.  Cloud  aud  many  other  grand  dwellings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  being  burnt  during  the  last  war. 
The  four  walls  only  are  now  standing,  and  the  French 
government  has  decided  to  have  the  building  restored  as 
an  astronomical  observatory.  The  height  of  the  grounds 
naturally  recomtnends  it  as  a site  for  such  an  establishment, 
and,  as  our  Paris  Correspondent  has  already  informed  our 
readers,  M.  Janssen,  the  well-known  astronomer,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  new  institution.  No  one  will 
grudge  M.  Janssen  his  good  fortune.  He  has  worked 
long  and  arduously  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  has  under- 
taken several  tedious  and  dangerous  journeys  on  behalf  of 
the  French  government  and  scientific  bodies.  His  last 
pilgrimage  was  to  Japan,  when  he  headed  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  that  country  to  undertake  observations  con- 
nected with  the  transit  of  Venus.  The  huts  and  tents 
that  were  carried  on  this  expedition  were  all  carefully 
brought  back  with  the  instruments,  and  the  French 
government  having  permitted  the  further  use  of  them  by 
M.  Janssen,  that  gentleman  did  not  delay  their  erection 
again  outside  Paris  on  Buttes  Moutmatre,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  interesting  researches  with  telescope  and 
camera.  A permanent  astrouomical  laboratory  has  now 
been  sanctioned,  as  we  have  intimated,  at  the  Chateau  de 
Meudon,  and  thither  M.  Janssen  has  now  removed  his 
impedimenta  until  a permanent  building  shall  have  been 
got  ready  to  receive  them. 
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PREPARATION  OF  EMULSION  PLATES  BY 
DAYLIGHT. 

BY  DR.  OSWALD  LOHSE.* 

Poitevin  described,  as  far  back  as  1863.  a photographic 
method  which  provided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
paration of  sensitive  plates  outside  the  dark  room,  and  in 
the  midst  of  open  daylight.  The  method  was  based  upon 
the  property  of  iodide  of  potassium,  not  only  to  render 
iodide  of  silver  non-sensitive  to  light,  but  to  annul  any 
action  of  the  light  which  had  taken  place,  so  that  on  the 
application  of  an  ordinary  developer  no  result  was  to  be 
obtained.  The  sensitizing  of  the  plates  was  undertaken  with 
tannin. 

The  employment  of  this  process  of  Poitevin  appears  to 
have  beeu  very  limited,  and  at  the  present  day  an  operator 
would  not,  without  much  pressing,  leave  his  dark  recess 
to  go  into  full  daylight  to  dip  the  collodionized  plate  into 
the  bath.  How  is  it  possible  to  annul  this  extraordinary 
action  of  the  light,  when  it  often  gives  us  the  utmost 
trouble  to  prevent  a foggiug  of  the  picture,  owing  to  a 
slight  defect  in  the  dark  slide,  or  from  the  penetration  of 
rays  through  a chink  in  the  door  of  the  dark  room.  Is  not 
the  quantity  of  light  which  the  lens  admits,  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  deepest  blacks  in  the  negative  are  produced, 
so  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  flood  of  light  which 
comes  direct  upon  the  plate  in  daylight,  to  say  nothing  of 
sunlight?  And  yet  in  the  Poitevin  method  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  action  of  such  powerful  rays. 
The  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  which  followed 
the  washing  of  the  plate  destroys  all  results  of  the  action 
of  light ; even  a slight  blackish-browning  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  has  no  influence  upon  the  negative  to  be  subse- 
quently praduced. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  to  the  advantage  which  a 
process  enjoys,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  full  daylight.  As  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  films  after  their  treatment  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  afterwards,  in  the  dark,  with  tannin, 
1 have  not,  I will  admit,  arrived  at  particularly  favourable 
results,  as  the  great  advantages  which  the  method  in 
question  has  for  my  photo-astronomical  work  has  caused 
me  to  essay  other  substances  besides  tannin,  albumen  in 
combination  with  ammonia  being  one  of  them.  By  means 
of  these  substances  1 succeeded  in  securing  a sensitiveness 
which  for  the  reproduction  of  well-lit  landscapes  was 
quite  satisfactory.  Having  so  far  been  successful,  I next 
proceeded  to  find  out  whether  I could  not,  beyond  the 
advantage  of  working  in  the  daylight,  also  do  away  with 
the  silver  bath,  or,  iu  other  words,  l desired  to  find  out 
whether  I could  not  apply  the  de-sensitizing  action  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  solution  to  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
process.  I was  met  at  the  commencement  with  many 
difficulties,  for  I experienced  considerable  trouble  in  se- 
curing pictures  perfectly  free  from  fog.  I developed  with 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  was 
added,  1 became  at  once  aware  of  the  fog  in  the  dark  room. 
Dipped  plates  and  emulsion  plates  treated  alike  were  very 
different  in  their  action  ; while  the  former  gave  perfectly 
clear  pictures,  the  others  invariably  fogged. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  were  I to  make  known  the 
many  experiments — some  of  them  of  practical  importance, 
no  doubt — which  I undertook  to  get  at  the  source  of  this 
error.  The  phenomenon  became  all  the  more  mysterious 
the  more  searching  were  my  investigations.  Finally,  how- 
ever, my  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  for  I found 
that  the  fog  sensibly  diminished  when  an  alcoholic  iodide  of 
potassium  was  made  use  of.  This  at  once  enlightened  me. 
The  emulsion  plates  were  washed  in  the  same  way  in  the 
rinsing  water,  and  then  treated  with  a five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium.  By  washing,  the  pores  of  the 
collodion  became  closer,  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution 
could  not  completely  penetrate,  and,  consequently,  was 
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unable  to  annul  the  action  of  the  light.  The  emulsion 
plates  prepared  in  daylight  were,  .before  even  the  ether 
and  alcohol  had  altogether  evaporated,  dipped  at  once  into 
an  alcoholic  so  ution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  this 
way  I secured  clear  negatives,  full  of  detail.  To  set  out  a 
more  intelligible  statement  of  my  present  mode  of  pre- 
paring my  plates,  I have  drawn  up  the  following  details  of 
the  process. 

Manipulation. — The  glass  plates  upon  which  the  collodion 
is  to  be  poured  are,  in  the  first  place,  washed  with  water, 
and  then  dried  with  a linen  cloth.  Then  a broad  camel- 
hair  brush  is  drawn  across  the  surface  to  remove  any  dust 
or  fibres.  A dilute  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzole  is 
poured  over  the  plate,  and  the  latter  put  on  one  side  to 
dry.  After  a few  minutes  the  emulsion,  whose  composi- 
tion I give  below,  is  poured  on  with  care,  and  very  slowly, 
the  collodion  being  permitted  to  flow  backwards  before  it 
runs  off.  When  the  emulsion  has  set,  the  plate  is  forth- 
with put  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  has  previously  been  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  In 
this  solution  the  plate  remaius  for  some  time,  until  the 
oiliness  upon  its  surface  has  disappeared  ; it  is  then  washed 
in  the  dark,  and  poured  over  three  or  four  times  with 
albuminate  of  silver,  rinsed,  and  exposed  wet  or  dry. 
The  development  and  intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  citrate  of  silver  are  best  done  in  a porcelaiu  dish,  as 
well  as  the  fixing. 

Description  of  the  Preparations  Employed. — The  emulsion 
is  prepared  in  daylight,  in  the  well-known  manner 
according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

Normal  papyroxyl  collodion  of 

four  per  cent,  strength  ...  35  cub.  cents. 

Normal  collodion  from  gelatined 


cotton 

... 

25  „ 

Ether  

... 

... 

16 

Alcohol  

24  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium 

... 

1 gramme 

Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

... 

1 „ 

Shortly  after  the  mixing  of  the  constituents  the  bromide 
of  silver  appears  of  a curd-like  consistence,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  six  to  eight  hours  a serviceable  emulsion  is  formed. 
Washed  emulsion,  which  can  also  be  produced  by  day- 
light, is  likewise  suitable  for  the  purpose.  If  it  is  desired 
to  allow  the  emulsion  to  remain  in  a light  room  for  some 
time,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  a bottle  of 
yellow  glass,  or  the  vessel  covered  with  a paper  envelope. 
Instead  of  bromide  of  silver,  chloride  of  silver  may  also 
be  employed  as  emulsion.  I then  work  according  to  the 
following  formula : — 

Collodion  ...  ...  ...  ...  as  above 

Chloride  of  calcium  1 gramme 

Nitrate  of  silver  2 grammes 

This  emulsion  is  somewhat  less  sensitive,  but  is  to  be 
recommended  when  a picture  of  a well-lighted  landscape 
is  desired  in  which  the  sky  is  not  solarized. 

De-sensitiziug  Fluid. — The  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  with  which  the  plates  are  treated  after 
the  emulsion  has  set,  brings  about  a superficial  change 
of  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  into  iodide,  a trans- 
formation that  is  apparent  by  the  yellow  colouring  to  be 
observed.  In  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  there  is 
both  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  film  exposed, 
and  then  there  should  be  more  sensitiveness  than  in  the 
case  of  employing  the  silver  compounds  separately. 

As  bromide  of  potassium  solution  also  acts  as  a de-sen- 
sitizer, and  possesses  the  property  of  transforming  chloride 
of  silver  into  bromide  of  silver,  we  have  in  our  hands 
the  means  of  preparing  many  combinations  of  mixtures 
of  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  to  be  employed 
as  sensitive  films,  which  would  be  useful  for  various 
purposes. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
de-sensitizing  liquid,  this  is  a matter  of  more  or  less  impor- 
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tance  only.  I employ  as  nearly  as  possible  the  under- 
mentioned mixture  : 

Water  45  cub.  cents. 

Absolute  alcohol  45  „ 

Acetic  acid 10  „ 

Iodide  of  potassium 5 grammes 


From  time  to  time,  some  new  iodide  of  potassium  is 
added.  The  solution  becom 's  of  a yellowish  red  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid. 


Sensitizing 

No.  1. — Albumen 

Water  

Ammonia 


No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver... 
Distilled  water  ... 


Liquids. 

...  67  cub.  cents. 
...  33 
...  12  drops 

...  6 25  grammes 

...  100  cub.  cents. 


And  as  much  ammonia  as  is  necessary  to  make  disappear 
the  precipitate  formed  on  mixing. 

On  employment,  a quantity  of  No.  1 sufficient  to  cover 
a plate  is  poured  out  in  the  dark,  and  to  it  is  added  a few 
drops  of  No.  2. 

Instead  of  albumen,  other  substances  may  be  employed 
with  advantage ; as,  for  instance,  flour,  starch,  gelatine, 
ordinary  glue,  gum-arabic,  caragheen  moss,  milk,  &c. 

Developer  and  Intensifier. — The  ordinary  formula  for 

Earing  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid  silver  solutions  may  be 
employed. 

By  means  of  the  process  which  I have  described,  I have 
secured  very  clear  and  detailed  landscape  pictures,  and  can 
recommend  the  method  to  all  photographers  to  practise 
upon  and  perfect  who  are  interested  in  the  technical 
elaboration  of  the  art,  and  who  wish  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  many  of  the  complicated,  and  in  some 
cases  faulty,  manipulations  to  which  we  have  been  clinging 
for  some  time  past. 


M.  LAMBERT’S  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CARBON 
PRINTING* 


“ In  developing,  do  not|  pull  the  tissue  too  hard,  and 
not  up,  but  down,  or  let  it  come  off  by  itself  in  the  vertical 
trough.  A glass  which  has  already  been  used  once  in  the 
process  must  not  be  washed  or  cleaned  again  ; simply 
scrape  the  collodion  from  the  edges,  theu  wax,  &c.  It  is 
advisable  to  put  the  glass,  after  laying  on  it  the  pieces  of 
tissue,  under  pressure  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  pre- 
vious to  development.  Should  your  prints,  when  finished, 
have  little  glossy  spots,  it  is  a proof  you  have  put  your 
transfer  paper  in  water  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  have  kept 
it  for  too  short  or  too  long  a time  in  the  warm  water  ; you 
must  use  water  just  warm  enough,  and  leave  the  paper  in 
just  long  enough  to  feel  slimy.  You  can  avoid  all  these 
glossy  spots  by  immersing  the  transfer  paper  in  a very 
warm  weak  solution  of  white  gelatine  filtered,  previous  to 
applying  on  the  glass.  All  these  glossy  spots  are  caused 
by  non-adherence  of  transfer  paper  on  film.  If  you  wish 
a matt  surface,  develop  on  the  ground  side  of  the  plate  ; 
if  you  wish  the  albumen  paper  gloss,  mouut  the  prints  as 
usual,  and  roll  them.  Always  develop  a little  more  than 
apparently  required.  Never  develop  too  quickly,  as  if  you 
use  water  too  hot  the  film  will  take  a wrinkled  appearance, 
as  of  myriads  of  little  broken  lines.  After  fixing  with 
alum,  to  harden  the  film,  wash  well.  Never  use  a glass  to 
develop  on  unless  its  edges  have  b en  well  roughened  on 
grindstones,  or  it  will  cut  the  collodion,  which  will  run  off 
in  developing.  If  you  leave  the  pieces  of  tissue  too  long 
in  the  water  before  applying  to  the  glass  to  develop,  they 
will  curl  up,  and  may  not  stick  to  the  glass.  If  you  put 
the  collodionized  glass  in  the  water  before  it  is  well  set, 
the  collodion  might  leave  the  plate  after  and  form  spots. 
Better  leave  your  collodionized  plate  in  the  water  too  long 
than  too  short  a time. 


» Continued  from  page  87. 


“ Never  hurry  the  drying  of  the  prints  after  develop- 
ment, for  the  film  will  then  break  and  fly  off.  Before 
placing  the  pieces  of  tissue  on  the  glass  for  development, 
place  them  in  cold  water  until  they  get  flat,  and  always 
throw  a little  water  on  the  glass  before  applying  them  on 
it.  Apply  the  pieces  of  tissue  on  the  glass  by  placing  at 
first  the  lower  end  on  the  glass,  and  lowering  the  top  end 
gradually,  so  as  to  drive  away  all  air-bubbles.  If  the 
tissue  is  properly  placed  it  will  move  easily  on  the  glass ; 
if  not  properly  placed,  you  can  repeat  the  operation. 

“ Thin  your  collodion  if  too  thick  to  collodionize  your 
glasses,  to  develop  on,  with  half  ether  and  half  alcohol. 
As  soon  as  the  pieces  of  tissue  touch  the  water  they  lose 
their  sensitiveness,  so  you  can  develop  in  full  light.  Never 
use  a jet  of  hot  water  to  reduce  a print,  as  often  done, 
because  you  destroy  half-tones  (unless  the  print  is  too 
much  exposed  and  you  have  not  time  to  print  another). 
It  is  advisable  to  use  the  water  not  too  hot  to  begin  with, 
and  to  heat  it  gradually. 

“ Neverjuse  zinc  to  develop  on  ; ground-glass’is  preferable, 
as  it  gives  more  softness  and  half  tones.  Never  print  in 
the  sun  ; if  so,  print  until  the  photomete  r shows  a quarter 
more  exposure  than  would  be  required  in  diffused  light. 

“ Always  cut  the  pieces  of  tissue  a little  smaller  than  the 
negative  you  wish  to  print  from. 

11  Should  you  not  have  light  enough  to  quite  finish  the 
exposures,  develop  the  next  day,  as  there  is  continuation 
of  insolubility  even  in  darkness. 

“ In  damp  weather  the  tissue  is  more  sensitive,  so  expose 
less.  A vigorous  negative  will,  with  the  same  tissue,  pro- 
duce a warmej  tone  than  a weak  one- 

“ Put  the  transfer  paper  iu  very  clean  water,  warm  enough 
to  make  it  slimy  and  sticky,  or  there  will  be  no  adherence, 
which  would  produce  innumerable  very  small  air-bubbles. 
After  the  application  of  the  transfer  paper,  you  may  dry 
by  heat  or  by  the  sun.  Never  transfer  before  the 
prints  are  completely  dried.  The  transfer  paper  must 
always  be  cut  a little  smaller  than  the  glass  it  is  to  be 
applied  to.  If  your  water  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  there 
will  be  glossy  spots  on  your  prints.  A few  drops  of 
ammonia  in  the  warm  vats  in  which  to  immerse  your  trans- 
fer paper  will  prevent  the  glossy  spots  on  prints  which  are 
caused  by  non-adherence ; the  ammonia  renders  the 
gelatine  more  soluble. 

“ After  floating  the  transfer  paper  on  the  warm  water,  and 
rubbing  the  face  of  it  with  a tine  sponge,  to  take  off  air- 
bubbles,  dust,  &c.,  apply  it  on  the  glass  as  explained  for 
the  pieces  of  tissue.  Touch  the  water  also  with  the  glass 
(provisional  support),  face  downwards,  before  applying  the 
transfer  paper  on  it. 

“ If  the  film  has  a tendency  to  peel  off  in  drying,  before 
transferring,  you  can  avoid  it  by  rubbing  off  the  wax  from 
the  edges  of  the  glass  (before  collodionizing)  with  a cloth 
and  a little  alcohol.  When  the  transferred  print  is  dry, 
cut  the  edges  off  and  pull  it  away. 

“For  full  enamelled  prints,  which  you  wish  to  mount 
on  cardboard,  rub  the  wax  off  from  the  edges  of  the  glass 
so  that  the  cardboard  sticks  well  on  it.  Use  the  card- 
board a little  damp  by  placing  it  between  damp  sheets  of 
blotting-paper. 

“ If  you  wish  to  mount  your  prints  full  gloss,  this  is  the 
best  way.  When  the  transfer  paper  on  prints  is  about 
half  dry,  apply,  with  starch  or  paste,  a thin  cardboard, 
previously  placed  betweeu  damp  blotting-paper ; when 
very  dry,  pull  it  off  from  the  glass,  cut  the  prints,  put  glue 
on  the  four  borders,  and  mount  on  your  own  cards,  taking 
care  not  to  wet  the  face  of  the  prints.  The  longer  the 
prints  are  left  on  the  glass,  the  finer  will  be  the  gloss. 

“ In  commercial  work,  when  the  transfer  paper  put  on 
prints  is  quite  dry,  put  it  iu  water  for  a few  moments,  pull 
off  then  from  the  glass,  and  mount  the  same  as  for  silver 
prints. 

“ If  you  wish  to  mount  full  gloss  prints  on  very  thick 
cardboard,  do  as  follows:— Rub  starch  paste  on  both  the 
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transfer  paper  and  cardboard,  and  stick  them  together 
while  yet  on  the  glass ; then  put  under  pressure  for  half  an 
hour,  and  let  dry. 

“ Wax  your  ground-glass  as  follows: — Coat  with  waxing 
solution,  rub  once  or  twice  only  with  papier  Joseph,  then 
polish  well  immediately  with  flannel.  Mount  them  as  you 
would  an  albumen  print  on  your  usual  cards  ; spot,  roll, 
and  encausticate  them.  Develop  on  ground-glass,  waxed 
and  collodionized.  Mount  while  yet  on  glass,  as  for  full 
enamel  prints. 

“ Always  border  your  negatives  or  transparencies  before 
printing  from  them  ; for  if  not  bordered  with  black  paper 
as  taught  in  demonstrations,  the  film  printed  from  either 
of  them  might  wash  off  during  the  development,  or  the 
edges  or  other  parts  of  the  film  might  curl,  crack,  or  peel 
off. 

“ You  might  lose  half-tones  in  high-lights  if  you  use  old 
sensitized  paper,  or  a sensitizing  bath  too  old,  or  used  to 
sensitize  too  much  paper. 

“ Always  use  clean  water  to  put  your  glasses  in  after 
collodionizing. 

“ For  prints  developed  on  ground-glass,  without  col- 
lodion, you  can  obtain  the  double  albumen  paper  gloss  by 
rolling  with  a hot  press,  and  waxing  the  prints  while  yet 
warm. 

“ A full  enamelled  print  will  be  about  one-third  stronger 
when  dry  than  while  yet  on  the  glass. 

“If  you  wish  to  colour  a finished  chromotype,  rub  its 
surface  with  alcohol  previously. 

“ If  you  have  to  retouch  a white  spot  on  the  light  parts 
of  the  print  when  yet  on  the  glass,  do  so  with  indian-ink, 
to  which  add  other  colours  to  get  the  tone  desired,  and 
spot  as  you  would  an  albumen  print ; then  take  a little 
collodion  on  your  brush,  and  let  a drop  fall  over  the 
retouching  to  imprison  it,  and  when  dry,  transfer.  To 
retouch  on  tissue  while  yet  on  glass,  use  a very  soft  pencil, 
wetting  the  point  of  it  often.  It  will  stand  water. 

“ If  there  is  any  wrinkling  or  reticulation  on  the  prints 
or  transparencies,  it  is  caused  by  the  paper  being  dried  in 
a room  which  is  too  hot.  Should  the  print  stick  to  the 
glass  by  bad  waxing,  you  may  save  the  print  or  clean  your 
glass  by  putting  it  to  soak  in  water.  If  the  print  comes 
out  entire,  you  can  mount  it  like  au  albumen  print. 

“If  you  wish  to  reintensify  transparencies  a black-blue 
tone,  use, — 

“ Solution  No.  1. — Warm  water  ...  4 pints 

Gallic  acid  ...  60  grammes 
“ Solution  No.  2. — Sulphate  of  iron  40  „ 

Acetic  acid  ...  40  „ 

Water...  ...  2 pints. 

“ Mix  in  small  quantities,  and  use  to  reinforce  either 
negatives  or  positives.” 


THE  OFFICE  OF  VIOLET  RAYS  IN  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  LEON  VIDAL* 

For  some  months  past,  thanks  to  M.  Scottelari,  the  ques- 
tion of  lighting  studios  by  means  of  violet  glass  has  once 
again  been  discussed,  and,  in  entertaining  the  subject, 
photographers  have  occupied  themselves  much  more  over 
the  greater  rapidity  of  such  a method  of  lighting,  than  of 
all  the  other  advantages  which  it  leads  to.  Practical  ex- 
perience is  certainly  the  best  guide  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  no  theory,  however  subtle  it  may  be,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  it. 

Experiments  upon  the  action  of  violet  rays  projected 
upon  objects  to  be  reproduced  in  the  camera  have  already 
been  made  under  various  auspices,  and  it  will  be  prudent, 
before  forming  a conclusion  that  shall  be  safe  from  attack 
to  await  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  undertaken  such 
•xperimente.  Our  object  is  not  to  affirm  anything  in 
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advance,  but  only  to  support  the  researc  h now  being  made 
by  a few  observations  and  speculations. 

Nobody  occupies  himself  with  photography  without 
knowing  that  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
those  which  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  chemical 
activity  ; but  what  is  not  generally  known  is  the  quantita- 
tive relation  existing  between  the  visible  and  invisible  rays 
of  the  spectrum,  and  also  the  actinic  power  of  the  invisible 
rays  situated  upon  the  spectrum  band  beyond  the  ultra- 
violet. In  order  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  those  who 
are  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  decomposition  of 
light  by  means  of  a prism,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  explain 
what  is  understood  by  invisible  rays,  and  how  it  is  possible 
to  know  of  their  existence. 

A pencil  of  solar  light  being  projected  upon  a prism, 
its  decomposition  is  at  once  brought  about,  and  the  different 
rays  of  the  various  rays  unequally  refracted  form  upon  the 
surface  of  a screen  placed  in  their  path  a rectangular  and 
polychromic  band  which  is  termed  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  screen  upon  which  the  spectrum  is  projected  may  be 
the  ground  glass  of  a camera  of  which  the  lens  has  been  taken 
out  to  make  way  for  a prism. 

To  the  eye  the  coloured  band  is  clearly  perceptible,  and 
it  is  easy  to  trace,  by  means  of  a pencil,  the  limit  on  one 
side  of  the  violet  rays,  and  that  of  the  red  rays  on  the  other. 

If  the  limit  of  the  violet  rays  is  led,  first  of  all,  to  the 
right  of  the  ground  glass,  nothing  but  complete  obscurity 
is  to  be  observed  upon  the  surface.  By  substituting,  how- 
ever, a sensitized  collodion  plate  for  the  ground  glass,  and 
securing  an  image  by  development  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
there  will  appear  upon  the  film  a black  band,  almost  as 
long  as  that  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  representing  a 
prolongation  to  the  left  of  this.  This  prolongation  is 
due  to  the  invisible  rays  which  are  a continuation  of  the 
violet  rays,  and  whose  actinic  intensity  diminishes  until 
they  meet  or  fuse  into  the  red  rays,  supposing  the  band  of 
the  spectrum  to  be  annular. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  between  them  the  invisible  rays  and 
the  visible  violet  rays  possess  an  actinic  power  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  whole  of  the  other  visible 
rays ; and  if  we  add  the  very  actinic  action  also  of  the 
blues,  there  remains  but  to  take  into  consideration  the 
inactive  yellow  and  the  two  colours  dependant  upon  it, 
the  green  on  one  side  and  the  orauge  on  the  other,  and 
finally  the  red. 

Now,  violet  glass  permits  the  passage  of  the  invisible 
rays  and  of  the  violet  and  the  blue,  and  the  polychromic 
object  to  be  reproduced,  therefore,  is  bathed  in  a light  of 
an  essentially  actinic  character.  Moreover,  the  red  colour 
combined  with  violet  rays  loses  its  lack  of  actinism,  and 
is  reflected  not  only  in  the  condition  of  a red  colour,  but 
in  that  of  a carmine.  It  impresses  the  iodide  of  silver 
just  in  the  same  way  as  rays  of  the  last-mentioned  colour 
do  when  white  light  is  reflected  on  it ; that  is  to  say, 
under  the  circumstances  of  violet  illumination  you  are 
certain  to  obtain  very  nearly  the  effect  of  the  red  with  an 
exposure  sufficient  for  the  violet  and  blue  rays  to  act. 

Yellow  and  its  combinations  are  yet  tardy  in  their 
action,  yet  not  to  that  extent  as  when  they  reflect  only 
white  light,  because  one  has  the  benefit  of  the  greater 
actinism  produced  by  the  combination  of  this  colour  with 
violet  rays. 

The  above  are  the  arguments  which  lead  to  an  a priori 
reasoning  that  violet  illumination  will  shorten  exposures  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
violet  light  projected  upon  a polychrome  object  to  be 
reproduced,  being  of  opinion  that  under  the  circumstances 
more  perfect  negatives  would  be  obtained  in  respect  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  colours  upon  the  model.  Not 
that  the  important  question  of  relative  value  is  thereby 
definitely  settled,  but  that  we  are  now  one  step  nearer  its 
solution.  We  ourselves  shall  take  an  opportunity  of 
returning  once  more  to  this  subject  at  an  early  moment, 
when  the  results  of  some  important  essays  which  we  are 
1 making  in  the  matter  shall  have  been  secured. 
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HOW  TO  PRODUCE  FAULTLESS  PICTURES 
FROM  DEFECTIVE  CARBON  TISSUE. 

BY  H.  NORDEN.* 

It  has  happened  to  many  who  have  busied  themselves 
during  the  past  summer  with  carbon  printing,  that  they 
have  met  with  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  tissue,  aud  been 
so  plagued  with  unsuccessful  results,  that  they  have  lost 
all  desire  and  courage  to  work  the  process.  I have 
succeeded,  by  having  recourse  to  a simple  plan,  in  annulling 
the  worst  of  all  defects  in  carbon  priuting,  and  have  been 
able  to  produce  good  impressions  from  even  faulty  tissue. 

During  the  past  summer,  when  many  carbon  printers 
after  continued  insuccess  and  vexatious  failures,  turned 
their  attention  once  more  to  silver  as  a medium  for  their 
pictures,  I have  been  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  method  to 
which  1 refer,  to  continue  to  print  in  permanent  pigments 
surely  aud  uninterruptedly.  That  the  faults  are  due  to 
the  tissue  alone  rests  upon  an  incontrovertible  fact,  which 
I will  communicate  in  a few  words. 

It  was  in  May  last  when  l first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  very  unamiable  qualities  of  the  carbon  tissue.  The 
events  coincided  exactly  with  the  opening  of  my  newly- 
erected  studio  for  carbon  printing,  and  my  vexation  and 
injury  were  the  greater,  as  I was  in  this  way  rendered 
powerless  to  supply  the  carbon  prints  which  1 had 
promised.  I tested  all  sorts  of  carbon  tissue  from  various 
manufactories,  and  with  always  the  same  result : there  were 
grain  and  reticulation  to  be  seen  always  after  development, 
which  not  only  iujured  the  tone  of  the  picture,  but  robbed 
it  of  all  its  delicacy  and  beauty. 

In  my  experiments,  which  went  so  far  as  the  examination 
of  samples  in  my  waste  paper  basket,  testing  old  cuttings 
and  remnants  of  tissue  of  a previous  date,  I discovered  a 
large  piece  of  tissue  which,  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  yielled  me  quite  faultless  results.  By 
a closer  examination  of  th:s  paper,  I found  that  the 
tissue  in  question  contained  no  soap,  while  all  the  other 
tissues,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  warm  water,  at  once 
spread  a back  kitchen  atmosphere,  while  the  water  on 
being  much  agitated  gave  a froth  similar  to  that  seen  upon 
a washing  tub. 

Further  experiments  which  I made  in  the  preparation  of 
carbon  tissue  confirmed  my  first  suspicion  that  soap  was 
the  base  enemy  in  t.he  tissue  which,  in  summer  time, 
brought  about  those  phenomena  which  are  the  despair  of 
all  carbon  printers.  A closer  research  into  the  matter 
which  I maae  need  not  be  here  described  in  detail,  as  it 
would  lead  me  too  far,  and  at  the  same  time  scarcely 
interest  the  readers  of  these  lines  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
found,  when  soap  was  present,  that  the  ugly  phenomena 
occurred,  which  were  not  to  be  met  with  when  this  com- 
pound was  not  a constituent  of  the  tissue.  Thus  it  was 
absolutely  proved  that  the  fault  was  in  the  tissue  itself. 

I will  now  briefly  communicate  in  what  manner  I 
am  able  to  eliminate  from  tissue  the  defects  it  presents  on 
development,  whether  these  consist  in  a reticulated  or 
grainy  film,  or  in  tiny  bubbles  in  the  case  of  development 
on  glass  or  transfer  paper,  or  in  a loose  attachment  to  the 
basis  on  which  it  is  developed. 

I sensitize  in  a four  per  cent,  chromate  bath,  putting  in 
the  tissue  in  the  rolled-up  form  in  which  I buy  it,  the 
material  being  gently  and  slowly  passed  into  the  bath 
and  unrolled  from  the  top.  ( I his  method  has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  removal  of  failures,  and  I only 
communicate  it  so  that  others  may  know  my  precise 
method  of  working).  As  soon  as  the  tissue  stretches 
itself  out—  not  longer — I take  the  sheet  out  with  as  much 
liquid  as  possible,  aud  place  it,  avoiding  air-bubbles,  upon 
a patent  plate  that  has  previously  been  covered  with  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  oxgall  ; the  sheet  of  tissue 
is  then  squeeged,  and  allowed  to  dry  ou  the  glass. 
After  printing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  tissue  is 
immersed  in  water,  and  here  placed  upon  a waxed  and 
collodionized  plate  in  the  manner  following 
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I take  the  sheet,  which,  by  reason  of  its  drying  upon 
glass,  is  very  smooth  aud  even,  and  holding  it  vertically 
with  the  lower  edge  in  the  water,  lower  the  tissue  till  it 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  By  continually  pressing 
downwards  and  forcing  the  film  away  from  onesself,  the 
whole  sheet  is  brought  under  water,  the  operation  being 
facilitated  by  adding  a wavy  motion  to  the  sheet.  The 
operation  must  be  performed  quietly,  and  without  any 
hesitation.  As  soon  as  the  tissue  is  under  water,  1 wait  a 
few  seconds,  and  before  the  tissue  has  well  time  to  stretch 
itself,  I take  it,  lying  in  its  proper  place  on  the  glass,  out 
of  the  bath  and  squeegee  it,  putting  it  back  again,  pressed 
as  it  is  into  the  water,  until  1 am  ready  to  develop.  I have 
permitted  pictures  to  remain  for  hours  in  water  in  this 
way  without  having  observed  any  material  change  one 
way  or  the  other  in  them.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is 
indispensable,  if  you  wish  your  picture  to  develop  perfectly, 
to  let  it  remain  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  cold 
water,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  saturated. 

As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  1 put  the  glass  plate  into  the 
dish  of  pretty  warm  water,  from  35°  to  4UQ  Reaumur, 
in  which  case  the  paper  backing  is  soon  removed.  As 
soon  as  this  happens  I put  the  glass  plate  into  a develop- 
ing dish  with  a trough  bottom  (taking  care  to  avoid  air- 
bubbles),  the  image  being  placed 
face  downwards.  In  this  deve- 
loping dish  the  water  is  not  more 
thau  23°  R.,  and  the  image  is 
allowed  to  develop  by  itself. 
After  development,  I rinse  with  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards with  cold,  put  the  plate  for  a few  minutes  in  alum 
solution,  rinse  again,  and  put  it  to  dry. 

In  the  case  of  tissues  which  possess  the  above-mentioned 
defects  only  in  a slight  degree,  this  manner  of  treatment 
will  suffice  to  yield  good  pictures ; but  in  the  case  of  very 
bad  tissue  there  is  still  one  other  manipulation  necessary, 
the  performance  of  which,  however,  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  production  of  brilliant  and  certain  results. 

The  handling  of  such  tissue  remains  exactly  the  same  up 
to  the  end  of  the  printing  process.  As  soon  as  a sufficient 
number  of  printed  carbon  sheets  are  at  hand,  I proceed  in 
the  manner  following Collodion  which  has  served  for 
the  coating  of  the  waxed  plates  is  diluted 
with  four-fifths  of  its  volume  of  alcohol ; 
this  is  poured  into  a metal  dish,  the  size 
of  which  must  be  governed  by  that  of  the 
picture.  The  length  of  my  dish  is  that 
of  a cabinet  picture.  For  larger  pictures 
I have  another  mode  of  proceeding,  respecting  which  I 
may,  perhaps,  have  a subsequent  opportunity  oi  speaking. 
I now  take  the  printed  pieces  of  tissue,  draw  them  well 
through  the  diluted  collodion,  and  hang  them  to  dry  by 
means  of  American  clips,  the  dryiDg  being  complete  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

After  drying,  the  treatment  of  the  tissue  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  above  described,  and  photographers 
will  find  that  not  a single  case  of  defective  development 
will  come  under  their  notice,  even  with  the  worst  kinds  of 
tissue,  if  they  follow  this  plan  of  working. 

The  retouching  of  carbon  prints  may  be  undertaken 
with  ordinary  gum  or  albumen  colours,  the  developed  pic- 
ture, after  it  is  dry,  being  once  more  coated  with  thin 
collodion.  If  this  is  not  done,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
perfect  appearance  of  the  picture  upon  the  glass,  the  dis- 
agreeable network  formation  will  appear  again  as  soon  as 
the  image  is  transferred  to  paper,  and  your  labour  and 
trouble  will  have  been  in  vain. 

Those  who  have  not  to  struggle  with  tiny  air-bubbles 
on  transferring  upon  glass,  need  not  let  the  tissue,  after 
sensitizing,  dry  upon  the  glass  plate,  but  have  only  to 
remove  the  superfluous  liquid  by  pressing  with  a glass  rod 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  to  hang  up  the  tissue  to 
dry. 
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RAPID  CARBON  PRINTING. 

We  are  favoured  by  Mr.  Witcomb,  of  Salisbury,  with 
another  communication  on  what  is  termed  by  tbe  Lamber- 
type  licensees  “ chromotype  ” printing,  together  with  two 
charming  card  portraits  as  illustrations  of  a rapid  mode 
of  working  which  he  describes.  Primarily  we  may  remark 
that  these  prints  afford  striking  confirmation  of  our  remarks 
in  a recent  article  as  to  the  possibility  of  rapidly  drying 
excited  carbon  tissue  without  risk  of  reticulation.  The 
tissue  in  this  case  was  dried  directly  before  the  fire,  and 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  sensitizing  wa3  exposed 
under  a negative,  and  no  trace  of  reticulat'on  or  defect  of 
any  kind  is  apparent.  Another  important  saving  of  time 
is  effected  which  will  be  found  valuable  where  dispatch 
is  of  importance.  Mr.  Witcomb  avoids  the  usual 
operation  of  d-ying  after  development  and  before  trans- 
ferring, and  he  finds,  besides  practical  convenience  and 
saving  of  time,  that  the  prints  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
this  treatment.  He  finds  carbon  priuting  on  the  whole  so 
easy  and  so  quick,  and  so  satisfactory  to  the  public,  that 
he  anticipates  little  difficulty  in  giving  up  silver  printing, 
and  adopting  carbon  solely  for  all  his  work.  Already  he 
says  that  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  his  clients  prefer  the 
jarbon  prints  at  a higher  price  than  the  silver. 

This  is  a satisfactory  statement  of  experience,  frankly 
and  liberally  given  to  the  community  at  large.  Mr. 
Witcomb,  at  least,  is  not  amenable  to  the  charge  some- 
what frequently  and  bitterly  made  of  late,  that  the  Lamber- 
type  licensees  were  forming  themselves  into  a separate 
and  peculiar  people  amongst  photographers,  sworn  to 
divulge  nothing  to  outsiders  who  cannot  pronounce  their 
shibboleth.  'That  special  tuition  and  special  privileges 
should  be  offered  by  the  owners  of  the  Lambertype  patents 
to  licensees  who  purchase  these  privileges  is  natural 
enough,  and  that  it  may  be  wise  to  secure  the  right  to 
this  tuition  and  other  privileges,  where  carbon  printing  is 
adopted  as  a commercial  enterprise,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  But  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of 
existing  licensees  exercising  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness. 
They,  at  least,  have  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  neither  in  kudos 
nor  cash.  Carbon  printing  is  a new  art,  and  there  is,  and 
inevitably'  will  be,  for  some  years  to  come,  much  to  learn 
in  connection  with  it.  The  interest  of  all-  practising  it 
must  be  found  in  the  ready  and  full  intercommunication  of 
experiences  therein.  This  has  hitherto  been  the  general 
practice  of  photographers,  and  to  this  rapid  progress  has 
chiefly  been  due.  We  do  not  for  a moment  suppose  that 
this  practice  will  cease  as  a general  custom,  even  if  a few 
persons,  from  some  obscure  motive,  form  a compact  of 
secrecy.  The  numerous  communications  to  our  pages  by 
Lambertype  licensees  show  that  this  feeling  is  not  by  any 
means  universal,  and  in  our  personal  intercourse  with  M. 


Lambert  and  his  pupils  we  have  found  the  most  liberal  and 
frank  communicativeness  at  all  times.  Mr.  Witcomb  con- 
cludes his  communication  this  week  by  an  intimation  that  he 
hopes  shortly  to  have  further  experiences  to  communicate, 
which  he  will  impart  to  the  little  brotherhood  who  paid 
M.  Lambert  thirty  pounds,  if  not  to  photographers  gene- 
rally. We  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  better  than  his  word, 
and  impart  to  the  larger  brotherhood  to  whom  he  is 
affiliated,  through  the  existence  of  which  he,  and  every 
existing  photographer,  has  acquired  very  much  knowledge 
of  his  art  without  any  payment  at  all. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  KORAN. 
Photography  has  been  able  to  solve  a difficulty  which  has 
existed  for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  religious 
books  of  the  Turks.  The  Koran,  it  is  averred,  must  not 
be  printed,  but  must  always  appear  before  the  Faithful  in 
written  characters.  Translations  of  the  work  in  European 
languages  have,  as  everybody  knows,  appeared  in  type, 
but  to  be  holy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulman  and  his 
brethren,  the  work  must  not  be  in  this  form.  Naturally, 
the  multiplication  of  copies  by  manuscript  is  a tedious 
and  costly  process,  and  hence  the  Koran  is  always  a rare 
book. 

But  to  reproduction  by  photography  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection,  for  the  copies  still  appear,  as  in  the  original, 
in  written  characters.  Photography  is  so  different  in  its 
nature  to  other  modes  of  copying,  and  presents  us  with 
such  a true  reflex  of  the  original,  that  even  the  most  con- 
scientious Jew  could  hardly  find  fault  with  a reproduction 
of  the  Koran  made  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
camera.  Indeed  it  is  a far  purer  mode  of  copying  than  by 
the  quill,  even  in  the  event  of  the  writers  being  men  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  So  the  art  of  photography — or, 
rather,  Lichtdruck — has  been  impressed  into  the  service, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  firm  of  Friihwirth  and  Co. 
is  engaged  upon  the  reproduction  of  the  Koran  by  that 
method.  As  may  be  expected,  many  strict  conditions 
have  to  be  fulfilled  in  carrying  out  such  an  affair,  so  that 
nothing  may  possibly  desecrate  the  sacred  writ,  and  the 
work,  we  believe,  is  supervised  very  carefully  by  those  in 
authority. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Koran  in  this  way  affords  one 
more  illustration  of  the  characteristic  value  of  copying  by 
means  of  photography. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUGHTON.* 

In  continuing  the  subject  of  carbon  printing,  I must  apolo- 
gize for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  between  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  which  has  been 
caused  by  pressure  of  business  ; but  1 am  glad  to  find 
that  others  have  taken  up  the  ball  and  have  kept  it  rolling. 

As  I presume  no  one  would  be  simple  enough  to  com- 
mence carbon  printing  without  going  to  the  fountain  head 
and  getting  an  Autotype  Manual,  and  as  Air.  W.  Turner 
has  described  the  various  parts  of  the  process  in  detail,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  describing  my  failures  and  their 
remedies,  and  to  pointing  out  those  parts  of  the  process 
which  appear,  in  my  experience,  to  demand  especial  care. 

To  commence  with  the  tissue  itself.  To  keep  it  in  good 
condition  it  requires  a deal  more  care  than  albumenized 
paper.  I have  seen  it  recommended  to  keep  it  in  a cellar, 
but  I have  found  the  least  damp  is  fatal,  one  of  my  first 
failures  being  caused  by  putting  some  pieces  cut  from 
the  roll  iuto  the  portfolio  where  the  albumenized  paper  is 
always  kept,  and  finding  them  stick  together.  A place 
should  be  found  both  cool  and  dry,  and  I think  there  are 
few  cellars  which  answer  to  this  description.  I suppose  it 
need  not  be  added  that  dust  and  loose  particles  of  paper, 
&c.,  should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  carbon  surface. 
The  bichromate  solution,  too,  should  be  kept  cool,  and  not 
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be  used  too  often.  I am  using  the  two  salts — bichromate 
of  potash  and  bichromate  of  ammonia.  I daresay  adding 
a few  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  bichromate  solution  answers 
the  same  purpose,  but  I happen  to  have  a quantity  of  the 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  so  have  not  tried  it  yet.  In 
taking  the  tissue  out  of  the  sensitizing  bath  in  warm 
weather,  I use  the  method  advised  by  Mr.  Spencer  some 
time  before  he  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Auto- 
type Company,  viz.,  when  the  tissue  has  been  in  the  bichro- 
mate solution  long  enough,  it  is  drawn  out  face  down  upon 
a sheet  of  perfectly  clean  patent  plate  larger  than  the  tissue, 
and  the  superfluous  solution  pressed  out  by  a gentle  use  of 
the  squeegee  ; it  is  then  lifted  from  the  glass  and  hung  up 
at  once,  and  in  the  hottest  weather  1 have  never  found  the 
tissue  run,  as  it  has  done  if  lifted  out  of  the  bath  and  hung 
up  without  this  treatment.  In  cold  weather  there  is  no 
need  to  take  this  trouble ; I follow  out  the  directions  given 
by  Mr.  Sawyer,  viz.,  after  taking  the  tissue  out  of  the  bath 
it  is  placed  face  up  upon  blotting-paper  placed  over  a 
piece  of  card  bent  into  a half  circle  ; it  is  allowed  to  partly 
dry,  and  then  hung  up  to  finish. 

Want  of  care  and  cleanliness  will  be  the  cause  of  failure 
in  this  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  process.  The  dish 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  the  sensitizer  well  filtered,  and  no 
dust  about ; and  before  hanging  your  tissue  in  the  sensi- 
tizing room,  see  that  the  surface  is  quite  free  from  dust  or 
loose  particles  of  the  paper,  &c. 

The  next  part  of  the  process,  the  drying,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  important.  I see  by  last  week’s 
News,  that  Mr.  Mayland  can  dry  his  tissue  in  thirty 
minutes,  and  yet  avoid  that  dreadful  pest,  reticulation. 
Now  most  of  my  failures  with  small  work  developed  upon 
collodion  have  been  caused  by  quick  drying,  and  after 
seeing  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sawyer  during  the  dis- 
cussion upon  carbon  printing,  I have  dried  my  tissue 
slowly,  and  have  not  been  troubled  with  reticulate  tissue. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  discrepanoy?  That  is  a ques- 
tion I cannot  answer.  I can  only  state,  as  a fact,  that 
when  I dried  quickly  I was  never  free  from  reticulation  ; 
and  now  I dry  slowly  1 am  quite  free  from  it.  There  is 
one  thing  1 notice,  Mr.  Mayland  squeegees  out  the  super- 
fluous bichromate  before  putting  the  tissue  into  the  drying 
box ; this  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  for  my  quick 
drying  has  always  been  done  in  the  winter,  and  the  tissue 
has  always  been  hung  up  direct  from  the  bath. 

But,  dried  slowly  or  quickly,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  drying  should  be  always  alike."  The  importance  of 
this  will  be  seen  at  once  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
length  of  time  the  tissue  takes  to  dry  regulates  the  time  of 
exposure,  quick  drying  causing  long  exposure,  and  slow 
drying  a quicker  exposure  ; therefore  if  a quantity  of  pic- 
tures are  to  be  printed  from  one  negative,  and  the  tissue 
is  sensitized  in  two  or  more  batches,  each  dried  at  a dif- 
ferent temperature,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  best  actino- 
meter,  to  get  the  prints  all  alike,  for  the  actinometer 
represents  a certain  standard  of  tints  which  is  unalter- 
able, and  if  the  first  picture  printed  with  tissue,  which  has 
taken,  we  will  say,  four  hours  to  dry,  takes  three  tints 
upon  the  actinometer ; and  a second  is  printed  from  a 
batch  of  tissue  dried,  we  will  say,  in  thirty  minutes,  that 
three  tints  upon  the  actinometer  will  give,  with  this  tissue, 
a picture  much  less  exposed  than  the  first  printed  to  the 
same  number  of  tints ; it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
unless  some  plan  be  adopted  for  drying  the  tissue  at  one 
uniform  temperature  it  is  impossible  to  work  with  anything 
like  certainty. 

I have  adopted  a very  simple  plan  by  which  I dry  my 
tissue  in  from  four  to  seven  hours.  I have  a small  paraffin 
stove  (cost  nine  shillings),  and  four  boards  of  a certain  size 
which  stand  up,  the  stove  being  in  the  centre  ; the  dis- 
tance these  boards  are  away  from  the  stove  regulates  the 
time  in  drying,  the  tissue  being  pinned  upon  the  inside 
surface  of  the  boards.  Since  using  this  contrivance,  and 
resorting  to  slow  drying,  I have  never  been  troubled  by 
my  old  enemy,  reticulation. 


The  drying  being  finished,  see  that  the  negative  is  free 
from  dust,  and  the  padding  perfectly  dry.  I lost  a value- 
able  negative  from  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution  ; the 
damp  pad  caused  the  tissue  to  stick  to  the  negative,  and 
pulled  the  film  up.  If  the  tissue  is  too  dry,  you  cannot 
get  it  into  perfect  contact  with  the  negative. 

Before  going  on  to  the  next  part  of  the  process,  viz., 
developing,  it  may  be  interesting  if  I describe  the  method 
I have  adopted  to  tint  the  edges  of  the  pictures  without 
the  use  of  cumbrous  and  expensive  printing  frames. 

(1  o be  continued.') 


ASCERTAINING  TIE  TIME  IN  PRINTING 
CHROMOTYPES  SIMPLIFIED. 

BY  J.  LOEFFLER.* 

When  I first  witnessed  M.  Lambert's  demonstrations,  the 
method  of  printing  by  the  photometer  in  use  appeared  to  me 
very  unreliable.  It  also  appeared  very  tedious,  and  to 
occasion  a great  loss  of  time,  to  be  obliged  first  to  print  a 
chromotype  from  each  negative  by  the  number  on  the 
photometer,  which,  according  to  the  piinter’s  idea,  was  the 
right  one,  only  to  find  that  a mistake  had  been  made — 
say,  the  prints  were  too  light — and  the  whole  operation 
must  be  gone  through  with  again,  perhaps  only,  on  the 
second  trial,  to  make  a mistake  in  the  other  direction.  To 
work  a process  to  advantage  and  with  pleasure,  we  must  be 
certain  that  the  result  will  be  perfect.  To  make  my 
meaning  more  explicit,  and  to  show  the  unreliability  of  a 
meter  with  numbers,  1 give  the  following  example: — I 
printed  a chromotype  until  number  5 was  well  defined,  and 
found  on  development  that  it  had  the  proper  exposure.  I 
marked  the  m-gative  ‘‘No.  5,  well  defined,”  and  gave  it  to 
my  printer  to  finish  the  required  number  of  prints.  He 
did  so  according  to  his  idea  of  “ well  defined  ; ” but  every 
print  was  too  dark,  and,  ou  examining  the  strips  of  paper 
used  in  the  meter,  I found  that  the  printer  was  not  to  blame. 
No.  5 was  well  defined,  only  a little  more  than  my  No.  5 ; but 
this  “ little  more  ” was  probably  the  result  of  an  exposure  of 
five  or  eight  minutes  longer  than  mine,  enough  to  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  shading  of  a portrait.  In  fact.  I saw 
that  it  was  impossible  to  express  in  words  the  shade  a 
number  of  the  meter  ought  to  have,  so  that  two  different 
persons  could  see  it  alike.  Even  if  you  do  the  entire 
printing  yourself,  you  will  find  it  impossible,  in  printing 
twelve  pictures  from  one  negative,  to  get  them  all  alike  in 
shade  if  you  go  by  the  numbers  of  the  meter,  for  the  reason 
that  some  cf  the  higher  numbers  print  very  slowly,  and 
will,  during,  perhaps,  five  minutes  or  more,  show  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  darkness,  although  those  five  miuutes 
longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  the  light  will  show  a great 
difference  in  the  fine  gradations  of  a face.  I therefore 
tried  to  think  of  a surer  method — one  that  could  be  under- 
stood and  seen  by  all.  During  my  experiments,  I observed 
that  the  time  required  to  make  a print  on  my  sensitized 
albumen  paper,  printed  as  dark  as  a silver  priut  should  be 
(that  is,  a print  toned,  fixed,  and  mounted),  coincided 
exactly  with  the  length  of  time  required  for  a well  printed 
chromotype  from  the  same  negative,  and  exposed  iu  the 
same  light ; and  this  gave  me  the  idea  to  use  a portrait 
negative  as  a meter,  which  I made  in  the  following  way  : — 
I made  four  exposures  of  a subject  on  a 6j-  by  8J  plate, 
card  vignette  size.  I gave  to  one  four  secouds,  the  second 
eight,  the  third  twelve,  the  fourth  sixteen  seconds  ; developed, 
intensified,  fixed,  and  varnished  the  negative,  and 
backed  it  with  mineral  paper.  I then  numbered  the 
four  seconds’  exposure  No.  1,  the  eight  seconds 
No.  2,  the  twelve  seconds  No.  3,  the  sixteen  seconds 
No.  4.  This  is  now  my  meter.  As  we  are  probably  all  in 
the  habit  of  making  proofs  of  our  negatives,  and  these 
proofs  will  be  made  on  albumen  paper  as  heretofore,  the 
time  required  for  the  chromotype  can  be  ascertained  while 
printing  the  proofs.  Of  course  the  negative  must  have  the 
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mineral  paper  already  attached  at  the  time  of  printing  said 
proofs.  I will  now  show  how  I proced.  I put  the 
sensitized  albumen  paper  on  the  negatives  from  which  I 
wish  to  make  ' proofs,  and  also  on  my  meter  negative, 
using  very  uarrow  strips  on  the  meter,  so  as  not  to 
waste  too  much  paper.  I now  turn  all  the  frames  over 
simultaneously,  including  the  meter  negative,  and  print. 
The  negatives  to  be  proved  are  examined  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  moment  any  of  them  are  as  dark  as  a finished 
print  should  be,  the  meter  negative  is  examined  also,  and 
the  number  of  the  portrait  in  the  meter  which  has  reached 
the  same  6tage  ot  printing  is  marked  on  the  back  of  the 
negative  which  is  to  be  printed  in  chromotype,  and  so  on, 
until  all  the  exposures  are  fouud.  Of  course,  for  very  intense 
negatives,  a second  intenser  meter  negative  is  required. 
When  you  come  to  print  the  chromotypes,  you  have  only 
to  put  the  chromotype  tissue  on  your  negative,  and  the 
albumen  paper  on  your  meter  negative  ; examine  the  meter 
from  to  time,  aud  when  the  meter  portrait  whose 
number  corresponds  with  the  numbers  of  auy  of 
the  chromotypes  is  rightly  printed,  turn  the  chromo- 
types over,  and  on  development  j’ou  will  find 
that  the  pictuies  are  correct  in  regard  to  depth  of 
printing,  and  no  loss  on  this  account  w ill  occur.  1 have 
used  this  method  for  the  last  throe  months,  and  have  had 
no  failures.  As  I had  in  the  beginning  great  trouble  with 
this  particular  part  of  the  process,  1 suppose  that  some  of 
the  other  licensees  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty,  and 
may  be  pleased  to  hear  of  an  easy  way  to  overcome  it.  I 
must  also  state  that  on  damp  days  in  summer,  when  the 
tissue  is  very  soft  and  flexible,  it  is  more  sensitive,  and 
rints  quicker ; therefore  some  allowance  in  the  time  must 
e made,  and  the  printing  of  the  chromotype  must  be 
stopped  a little  before  the  print  in  the  meter  is  dark  enough. 
This  will  be  only  in  exceptional  cases,  however.  My 
method  above  stated  will  hold  goo  1 for  all  the  winter 
months,  and  most  of  the  time  in  summer. 

The  strength  of  the  bichromate  bath  and  that  of  the 
silver  printing  bath  has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with 
getting  at  this  result;  and  as  those  using  a different 
strength  from  mine  ought,  on  that  account,  not  to  fiud  my 
experience  verified,  I give  my  formulae; — 

Chromotype  Bath. 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  ...  1^  ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  64  ounces. 

Albumen  Paper  Silver  Bath. — Forty  grains  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  with  a little  liq.  ammonia  added  ; the  paper 
to  be  fumed  fifteen  minutes.  I use  Hovey’s  Itives  pink 
paper. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  printing  a portrait,  there  is  only 
one  stage  when  that  portrait  has  the  proper  shading.  Not 
so  in  printing  a mere  number.  A number  may  show  very 
plainly,  and  in  six  minutes  longer  exposure  may  not  appear 
any  darker;  still  the  light  has  acted  six  minutes  longer  on 
the  pc  trait  which  you  are  printing  by  that  number,  and 
it  will  have  darkened,  in  comparison,  considerably  more 
than  the  number  you  are  printing  by.  Therefore,  that  a 
portrait  negative,  as  a meter,  shows  more  minute  gradations 
than  a meter  with  numbers  merely,  is  not  to  be  disputed, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  a more  correct  criterion. 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  NEGATIVE  FILMS  TO 
PAPER* 

The  process  of  transferring  the  film  from  glass  by  means 
of  gelatine  paper,  which  has  frequently  been  discussed  in 
this  journal,  led  me  to  try  albumenized  paper  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  plan  I found  to  answer  excellently,  whether 
in  the  case  of  old  or  new  negatives. 

When  the  negative  is  not  varnished  it  only  requires  to 
have  water  poured  over  it,  and  then  albumenized  paper 
whose  surface  has  been  thoroughly  moistened  with  a wet 
sponge  is  laid  upon  the  plate,  and  pressed  in  contact  with 
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a dry  handkerchief.  The  albumenized  paper  will  then 
bring  away  with  it  a film  from  the  glass.  Care  need  only 
be  taken  that  when  the  wet  albumenized  sheet  is  placed 
upon  the  glass,  no  air-bubbles  get  underneath. 

In  stripping  the  paper  subsequently  from  the  glass,  you 
begin  at  oue  comer  of  the  image,  where  the  collodion  goes 
right  up  to  the  margin  of  the  glass  ; and  when  necessary 
the  border  is  lifted  by  means  of  a penknife  or  a steel  pen. 
A preliminary  dipping  of  the  negative  in  a mixture  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  water  and  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
loosens  the  film,  but  before  the  paper  is  applied  the  plate 
must  be  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  no  trace  of  acid 
remains  adherent  to  the  film. 

When  the  negative  is  varnished,  the  varnish  is  removed 
by  placing  the  plate  in  a bath  of  — 

Caustic  potash  5 grammes 

Water...  60  „ 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  ...  250  ,, 

The  plate  is  permitted  to  remaiu  in  this  bath  for  the  space 
of  a minute,  and  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  and  treated  as 
above. 

The  stripping  of  the  film  by  means  of  albumenized  paper 
is  a method  suited  for  artists,  amateurs,  and  others,  and 
less  for  professional  photographers,  for  whose  work  a paper 
basis  is  at  time3  incouveuient.  The  former  prefer  to  use 
gelatine  paper,  for  they  can  then  at  any  time  re-transfer 
the  film  to  glass  in  either  sense. 

The  way  to  strip  a film  by  the  aid  of  gelatine  transfer 
paper  in  an  easy  and  certain  manner  Mr.  Woodbury 
has  already  described,  although  that  gentleman  does  not 
specify  the  particular  kind  of  transfer  paper  lie  employs. 
But  you  may  proceed  as  follows  : Eighteen  grammes  of 
gelatine — Nelson’s  Patent  Opaque  Gelatine  is  the  most 
suitable — are  permitted  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  some 
hours.  The  water  is  then  poured  oft,  and  the  gelatine 
permitted  to  dissolve  in  a water  bath  ; gradually  one 
hundred  grammes  of  spirits  of  wine  are  added,  the  solution 
being  stirred  the  while. 

This  solution  in  a warm  state  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
soft  brush  to  a piece  of  thin  paper  which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  negative.  The  negative  is  well  moistened 
with  warm  water,  also  by  the  aid  of  a soft  brush,  and 
the  paper  laid  upon  the  film.  Air-bubbles  must  be 
avoided. 

When  the  paper  has  become  perfectly  dry,  it  is  mois- 
tened with  a sponge, *and  a corner  thereof  carefully  lifted  ; 
then  the  whole  is  geutly  drawn  from  the  glass.  The 
paper  may,  when  dry  again,  be  rendered  transparent,  or 
the  film  may  be  again  transferred  to  glass  for  printing 
purposes.  Both  methods  are  suitable  for  transferring 
films  which  require  to  be  stored,  and  may  not  be  wanted 
for  printing  again  for  a while. 


Corns]?  on&nia. 

NOTES  ON  CHROMOTYPE  PRINTING. 

Sir, — I send  you  a few  remarks  on  carbon  printing,  and 
my  method  of  producing  perfect  chromotype  prints  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  absolute  certainty.  1 do  this  partly 
as  a matter  of  public  interest,  and  partly  in  reply  to 
numerous  correspondents,  whose  enquiries  I am  not  able  to 
answer  individually. 

I certainly  can  call  myself  a successful  carbon  printer, 
for  in  my  hands  the  process  never  fails,  and  I feel  the 
enquiry  should  be,  not  what  can  be  (lone  with  Autotype 
materials,  but  what  cannot  be  done? — so  sure  am  I that 
results  not  only  far  more  enduring  than  silver,  but  far  more 
beautiful  and  effective,  can  be  reached,  and  that  we  are 
only  beginning  to  see  the  great  value  of  the  new 
method. 

My  previous  letters  seem  to  have  attracted  a good  deal  of 
notice;  and  now  that  Sir  Thos.  Parkyns  has,  in  your  pages, 
called  further  attention  to  the  speed  and  certainty  of  my 
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working,  and  I am  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with  letters,  will 
you  please  let  me  say  to  correspondents  that  I cannot  find 
time  to  give  details  of  my  methods  in  writing;  but  if  any 
photographer  is  desirous  of  having  a chromotype  license, 
aud  wishes  for  an  in  lep-ndent  demonstration,  let  him  come 
down  to  Salisbury,  bring  his  own  negatives,  and  lie  will 
find  me  ready  and  willing  to  show  him  how  easy  it  is  to 
produce  excellent  permanent  print'. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  repeat  here  what  I have  stated 
before,  that  nearly  all  the  failures  l see  are  due  to  using 
the  water  too  hot  at  commencement  of  the  development. 
Begin  at  70°,  not  more,  aud  do  not  soak  your  plates  in  a 
grooved  tank,  but  wash  up  your  prints  in  water  contained 
in  flat  dishes  of  zinc  or  tin.  Some  will  say  that  unless  the 
water  be  tolerably  hot  at  starting,  the  paper  backing  of  the 
tissue  will  not  come  away.  Here  is  the  remedy.  Take 
your  prints  from  the  frames,  apply  them  to  the  collodionized 

{jlass  in  the  usual  manner,  then  put  them  under  pressure 
or  the  space  of  two  minutes  only.  You  will  find  then  no 
difficulty  in  stripping  the  paper  backing,  or  in  develop- 
ment; but  if  you  keep  the  prints  under  pressure  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  you  will  be  simply  nursing  a crop  of  little 
difficulties.  Try  the  experiment,  I say,  aud  you  will  soon 
be  convinced  the  point  is  important. 

As  to  reticulation,  1 very  rarely  see  it,  and  cannot  yet 
explain  the  reason  when  I do  ; and  for  want  of  a better 
reason,  I am  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  due  to  some 
fault  in  the  material  or  the  manufacture  of  the  tissue. 
Certain  I am,  reticulation  does  not  depend  on  quick  drying 
of  the  sensitiz'd  tissue,  for  I have  tried  this  repeatedly,  and 
the  causes  must  be  sought  elsewhere  As  proof  of  this  l 
send  you  herewith  two  cartes  treated  for  experiment  in  the 
following  manner: — 

I took  a piece  of  tissue,  immersed  in  the  chromate  bath 
until  sensitized,  then  removed  it,  face  downwards,  to  a 
clean  sheet  of  glass,  drove  out  superfluous  water  with  the 
squeegee,  and  then  pressed  under  blotting-paper  to  absorb 
all  moisture  possible.  This  done,  I held  it,  back  and  front, 
before  the  fire  to  dry,  and  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes 
from  starting  had  it  into  printing  frame  under  a negative. 

After  exposure,  soak  and  apply  to  glass,  and  put  under  the 
two  minutes’  pressure  only  before  development.  As  soon 
as  developed,  fix;  and,  as  soon  as  fixed,  apply  the  transfer 
paper ; again  pul  under  pressure  for  ten  miuutes,  aud  you 
will  find  the  image  perfectly  picked  up — nothing  lost — 
much  better,  in  fact,  than  if  the  p'dlicle  is  allowed  to  tlry 
before  transferring.  Then,  if  in  a hurry,  strip,  and  dry  before 
the  fire,  and  you  can  astonish  a client  with  a perfect  carbon 
print,  mounted  and  complete  in  a very  brief  space  of  time, 
about  two  hours.  This  I may  call  the  Salisbury  Express 
C D.  V.  ; but,  of  course,  I describe  this  experiment  only  to 
show  what  speed  is  possible,  and  that  reticulation  is  n >t  a 
consequence  of  rapid  drying  of  sensitized  tissue.  I do  not 
recommend  hurry  of  any  sort  as  desirable  in  photographic 
printing;  but  I wish  your  readers  to  note  that  I claim  great 
advantages  by  transferring  as  you  go  along.  Don’t  fix,  dry, 
and  transfer;  but  avoid  the  drying.  You  have  more 
perfect  results  this  way,  and  into  the  bargain  it  has  practi- 
cal conveniences.  You  can  strip  all  the  plates  of  a morning, 
and  have  them  all  ready  for  the  first  batch  of  prints  of  that 
day.  I find  the  practice  so  easy,  and  only  a little  more 
costly  than  silver,  that  I am  now  giving  up  the  latter  for 
portraits  entirely,  aud  I find  the  change  quite  easy,  because 
my  own  wishes  are  seconded  by  the  public  taste.  I have 
only  to  place  before  my  customers  specimens  of  chromotypes 
and  silver  prints  from  the  same  negatives,  to  say  the  former 
will  not  fade  while  the  latter  cannot  be  guaranteed,  and 
forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  my  clients  elect  to  take  the 
chromotypes  at  the  higher  price.  And  certainly,  besides 
the  p rmauency,  the  chromotypes  are  more  brilliant  and 
more  uniform  in  colour  and  in  tone  than  is  possible  to 
silver. 

With  regard  to  “ full  gloss,”  I have  an  idea  that 
this  would  be  facilitated  by  having  a much  thicker  transfer 


paper,  say  three  or  four  times  thicker  than  the  ordinary 
double  transfer.  With  summer  weather  coming  this  would 
quite  easily  dry,  and  if  not  found  thick  enough  for  use  as  a 
O.D.V.,  it  would  be  easy  to  mount  on  thin  card  with  glue 
or  india-rubber  solution,  which  would  not  penetrate  the 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  the  paper,  and  consequently  the 
full  gloss  would  be  preserved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cus- 
tomers who  desire  it.  I do  not  like  it  myself,  but  I do  not 
ask  my  customers  to  adopt  my  own  standard  of  taste. 
“ Variety  is  pleasing,”  is  an  old  text  copy  I remember  ; but 
I think  the  Autotype  Company  will  do  well  to  consider  my 
suggestion  of  a thick  double  transfer  paper  for  the  special 
purpose  indicated. 

I have  some  other  ideas  on  trial  in  regard  to  chromotype 
printing,  which,  when  my  experiments  are  completed,  I will 
at  all  events  give  to  chromotype  licencees  through  the 
medium  provided  by  the  Autotype  Company.  Carbon 
printing  is  now  a commercial  question,  anil  outsiders  are  not 
entitled  to  expect  gratis  what  others  obtained  by  purchase 
and  experiment. — Yours  truly,  C.  J.  Witoomb. 

Salisbury  April  3rd. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Sir, — The  plan  for  an  artificial  light,  sufficiently  actinio 
for  photographic  purposes  by  m-,ans  of  a candle  of  phos- 
phorus and  nitrate  of  potash  is  interesting  and  ingenious. 
I regret  I have  not  time  to  experiment  in  the  direction 
thus  indicated. 

The  idea,  however,  I may  observe,  seems  to  me  very 
incomplete.  One  capital  difficulty  is,  I fear,  overlooked. 
Wheu  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  air  or  oxy  ;en,  the  product  of 
the  combustion  is,  of  course,  phosphoric  acid  P05.  This 
new  resulting  substance  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  a very 
dense  white  acrid  vapour,  which  rises  round  the  burning 
phosphorus,  surrounds  the  flame,  and  rapidly  obscures  it, 
and  subsides  but  very  slowly. 

Before  phosphorus  could  be  utilized  in  the  manner 
suggested,  these  objectiouable  fumes  of  P05  must  be  got  rid 
of  bv  drawing  them  off  from  the  source  of  light.  I fear 
that  th  s would  not  be  very  easy,  on  account  of  their  great 
density.  At  all  events,  the  phosphorus  candle  would 
demand  some  sort  of  lantern  and  draught  apparatus,  and 
could  not  be  used  in  the  simple  manner  apparently 
suggested.  H.  Wilson. 


THE  CYANIDE  CURE  FOR  THE  B.\TH. 

Sir, — I certainly  must  speak  out  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  silver  bath,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  at  the  Photographic  Society  last  month  by  Mr. 
John  Spiiler,  F.C.S.  While  not  depreciating  his  labours  to 
give  some  definite  information  respecting  the  treatment  ol  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  1 must  certainly  claim  to  be  th"  first 
person  who  discovered  the  use  and  addition  of  thatchemical — 
cyanide  ol  potassium — as  the  regenerator  of  a non-acting 
silver  bath.  And  although  at  the  time  the  then  Editor  of 
a contemporary  (G.  D.,  M.A.)  protested  and  said  it  was 
rubbish,  and  was  against  theory.  Major  Russell  tried  it 
and  said,  “Theoretically  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  answers 
in  practice.”  This  is  quite  sixteen  years  ago — long  enough 
to  be  forgotten,  I admit,  and  of  quite  sufficient  importance 
to  be  brought  forward  again.  But  you,  yourself,  published 
the  communication  in  th"  Photographic  News,  and  also 
referred  to  it  in  the  Year-Book.  A paper  was  also  read  by 
me  at  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  meeting,  giving 
the  whole  of  the  procedure  by  which  a truant  bath  could  with 
certainty  be  made  at  once  to  return  to  its  duty,  and  fur- 
thermore produce  pure  and  brilliant  negatives  ; and  I shall 
be  happy  to  supply  in  your  next  Year-Book  the  whole  of 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  any  photographer  can  be 
absolute  master  of  his  bath.  No  pay  required  (you  can’t 
have  anything  cheaper  than  for  nothing)  ; no  pinholes  or  any 
other  annoyance  after  the  treatment ; nitrate  of  baryta  not 
wanted. 
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I really  begin  to  think  that  half  the  novelties  are  old 
things  hashed  up  again  slightly  changed,  not  in  fact,  but 
just  in  a word  or  two,  and  are  then  claimed  by  some  one  who 
wishes  to  speak  at  all  the  meetings,  be  on  all  the  committees, 
be  on  the  councils,  great  inkling  for  vice-presidency,  or 
hopes,  by  continual  producing  the  output  of  others’  brains, 
to  be  a president  in  time;  never  agree  with  any  one,  so 
that  they  can  have  a letter  controversy  in  one  journal  or  the 
other. 

If  necessary,  I will  try  and  look  up  the  paper  on  the 
curing  of  the  silver  bath,  or  if  you  think  it  would  be  inte- 
resting to  your  readers,  I will  state  the  way  restive  baths  are 
manipulated  by  yours  respectfully,  J.  Syrcs  TulleY. 

[W  e shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  our  correspondent's 
communication.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  propose 
the  cyanide  cure  ; but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  noted 
this  in  our  article  on  the  subject  on  March  I6th,  the  Friday 
after  Mr.  Spiller’s  paper  was  read. — Ed.] 


WASHING  NEGATIVES. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I send  you  a few  lines  concerning  a 
little  contrivance  I use  daily  for  washing  my  negatives 
after  fixing,  and  as  I have  found  it  very  useful  in  my  daily 
work,  I daresay  it  may  be  handy  to  your  numerous 
readers.  It  is  this: — A small  square  earthenware  pot, 
which  has  five  holes  in  the  bottom  and  two  on  each  side, 
to  which  I fixed  two  pieces  of  string  for  the  negative  to 
rest  on  during  the  operation  of  washing.  After  the  nega- 
tive is  fixed,  1 place  it  across  the  strings,  put  the  pot  in 
a sink,  and  turn  on  the  water  tap,  and  the  negative 
always  has  a continuous  stream  of  fresh  water,  as  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  answer  as  a syphon.  The  price  is,  I 
think,  ninepence  for  a pot  which  can  take  a five  by  four 
glass  plate. — Yours  very  truly,  C.  K.  P.  Vernon. 


LICENCE  FOR  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  us  briefly  to  reply 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Elliott,  in  your  last  issue,  relative  to 
the  necessity  of  a licence  for  the  practice  of  Autotype 
printing  ? 

We  beg  to  refer  him  to  an  advertisement  from  our 
solicitors,  and  to  say  that,  sorry  as  we  should  be  to  disturb 
the  good  understanding  that  has  existed  for  so  long  a 
time  between  the  photographic  profession  and  ourselves, 
we  shall  certainly  take  proceedings  against  any  person  or 
persons  manufacturing  tissue  for  photographic  purposes, 
or  offering  for  sale,  or  using  such  tissue  (not  being  our 
manufacture),  or  employing  the  double  transfer  processes, 
without  our  licence  or  consent  during  the  duration  of  our 
patents. — Yours  most  truly,  The  Autotype  Company. 


COLOUR  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 

Sir. — I do  not  know  what  “ Carbon  Worker  " means  by 
saying  1 am  a “ Bogus  Nemesis,”  nor  should  I have  thought, 
it  necessary  to  explain  even  to  him  that  I am  not  the 
“genuine  daughter  of  Nox.”  Not  content  with  setting 
himself  up  as  an  arbiter  of  taste  in  the  matter  of  the  colour  of 
carbon  priutB,  he  now  seeks  to  become  a dictator  in  the  matter 
of  noms  de  plume.  “Carbon  Worker  ” says  that  he  never  set  up 
his  dictum  as  a standard  of  good  taste,  that  he  limited  him- 
self to  pointing  out  the  fact  that  Lambertype-purple  was 
not  a colour  selected  by  artists  for  their  monochromes,  &c. 
Bet  “Carbon  Worker”  did  not  so  limit  himself  He 
wrote,  “ The  colour  is  not  really  good  in  any  sense.”  If 
this  is  not  a dictum  I do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  English  language. 

“ Carbon  Worker”  makes  a great  point  about  some  sort 
of  seciecy  which,  according  to  him,  attaches  to  the  Lambert 
patents.  If  “ Carbon  Worker”  knew  anything  about  the 
matter,  be  would  be  well  awaie  that  in  the  practical 
working  of  these  patents,  modifications  of  treatment  and 
improvements  iu  details  are  suggested  and  incorporated 
from  time  to  time.  The  Autotype  Company  have  established 
a monthly  journal  which  thay  send  gratis  to  licensees,  and  in 


1 which  appears  any  novelty  or  improvement  that  may  have 
been  found  practicable  and  useful.  For  their  own  interests 
the  Autotype  Company  would  look  especially  after  their 
licensees,  would  endeavour  to  smooth  their  difficulties,  and 
ensure  their  successful  working.  Surely  they  have  just  as 
much  right  to  do  this  as  to  offer  a commercial  or  any  other 
advantage  to  those  who  are  willing  to  become  licensees 
under  their  patents. 

“ Carbon  Worker  ” begins  his  letter  by  “calling  names,” 
and  finishes  it  in  a similar  strain.  For  the  future  let  him 
stick  to  facts,  and  learn  some  moderation  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinion,  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  a requital 
from  N emesis. 


Unjctt&ittgs  of  jfoctttiu. 

Photographic  Society  or  Great  Britain. 

Thi  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Water-Colour 
Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  instant,  Mr.  J. 
Glaisheb,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a preceding 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  describing  a method  of 
intensification  which  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  tried.  It  con- 
sisted in  treating  the  negative  first  with  bromide  of  copper,  and 
following  that  with  alkaline  development,  or  with  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  method  had  been  brought  under  his 
attention  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  who  had  obtained  it  from  the  Photo- 
uraphic  News. 

Mr.  WARNRRKB.in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chairman  to 
speak,  disclaimed  any  credit  for  the  process.  He  said  : The  honour 
Captain  Abney  ..ffers  me  by  coupling  my  name  with  toe  valuable 
investigati  n he  made  I cannot  accept.  I simply  followed  literally 
the  formula  given  by  the  Photographic  News,  after  Anthony’s 
Bulletin.  However,  I consider  the  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  on  the  invitation  of  Captain  Abney  I brought  with  me  the 
result  of  my  experiments,  which  illustrate  well  various  reactions 
mentioned  before  this  meeting.  First  is  a stereoscopic  negative 
with  one  of  the  images  intensified  by  the  described  process.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  to  produce  this  result  the  photographic 
image  is  first  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  makes  it  white,  and  blackened 
afterwards  by  the  application  of  silver  nitrate.  I tried  what 
would  be  the  action  of  other  metallic  salts  on  the  whitened  image, 
and  my  second  illustration  shows  that  most  powerful  blacken. ng 
action  of  the  sepia  colour  is  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  ; chloride 
of  gold  and  chloride  of  palladium,  less  intense  cold  black  tone; 
still  less  iatense—  scarcely  perceptible — is  action  of  chloride  of 
tin ; while  platinum  chloride,  lead  nitrate,  antimony  chloride, 
ferrideyanide  of  potassium,  iron  sulphate,  iron  perchloride,  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  pyrogallic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  uranium 
nitrate,  have  noactiou  perceptible.  Sulphantimoniate  of  soda  renders 
the  image  red.  Alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  also  blackens  it.  My 
next  illustration,  where  the  whitened  image  was  acted  on  by  pyro- 
gallic acid  with  caustic  potash,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  by 
ammonia  Lyposulphuret  in  three  different  places,  demonstrates 
that  nitrate  of  silver  gives  by  far  the  most  intense  image,  of  very 
non-actinic  sepia  colour;  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  soft  black  grey 
tone,  similar  to  the  ordinary  negative  ; hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  image  of  light  brown,  tint  more  intense  than  pyrogallic  acid. 
In  every  case  the  whites  are  preserved  quite  clear  and  transparent. 
All  three  methods  are  decidedly  useful,  and  can  be  used  with 
advantage.  Having  thus  far  found  that  nitrate  of  silver  gave  results 
better  than  the  metallic  salts,  I tried  chlorate  of  silver,  sulphate, 
and  solution  of  oxide  in  ammonia,  with  following  results : — 
Nitrate  the  most  intense,  next  to  it  chlorate  ; sulphate  no  action  ; 
ammoniacal  salt  a little  blackening,  but  very  unsatisfactory. 
My  last  illustration  is  of  theactionof  various  re-agents  in  the  image 
blackened  by  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  following  results  : — Strong 
nitric  acid  destroys  the  blackness,  but  it  remains  still  a whitish-grey 
image  ; strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  produce  no  action 
whatever;  ammonia  hydrosulphuret  blackens  the  image  still 
more  ; cyanide  of  potasMum  weakens  the  black  image,  but  not 
considerably,  remaining  image  of  still  greater  intensity  having 
a purplish-black  colour ; iron  perchloride  destroys  the  black 
colour,  leaving  the  image  of  a pure  pink  colour  ; ammonia  has 
on  action ; hyposulphite  of  soda  has  a very  feeble  action. 
Having  learned  from  Captain  Abney’s  analysis  that  the  black 
part  forming  the  image  is  a compound  of  silver  and  bromine,  1 
cannot  omit  to  point  out  how  widely  different  it  is  in  appearance  and 
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properties  from  the  familiar  white  or  yellow  bromide  of  silver  : 
(D  it  is  intense  black  ; (2)  it  is  insoluble  in  cyanide,  ammonia, 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  asked  if  the  results  obtained  by  this  method 
were  stable,  as  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
mode  of  intensifying  with  mercury  and  sulphide  of  ammonia, 
which  was  not  stable. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  was  a mistake;  it  was  not  analo- 
gous. In  the  method  he  had  described  the  final  result  was 
metallic  silver.  In  tho  method  to  which  Mr.  Bedford  referred 
the  final  result  was  a salt  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Warnerke  pointed  out  that  the  black  image  obtained 
was  not,  as  he  had  explained,  affected  either  by  strong  acids  or 
ammonia  ; and  if  it  was  unchangeable  by  strong  re-agents, 
which  an  ordinary  negative  could  not  resist,  it  was  clear  that  the 
treated  image  was  more  stable  than  an  ordinary  negative. 

After  some  votes  of  thanks, 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  now  proceed  to  the  adjourned 
debate  on  tho  bath,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Dallmeyer  to  open  it. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  on  the  bath,  but  simply  to  place  under  the  attention 
of  readers  some  examples  which  would  interest  them  as  having 
some  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject.  Having,  in  common  with 
others,  beard  much  on  the  subject  of  tho  photographs  of  Kareline 
which  had  taken  the  first  prize  at  Edinburgh  he  sent  to  his 
agent  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  asked  him  to  obtain  some  speci- 
mens, and  also  any  information  he  could.  The  specimens  he 
would  now  place  before  the  meeting  ; the  process,  he  regretted 
to  say,  Mr  Kareline  kept  secret.  It  would  be  noticed  that  there 
was  great  depth  of  focus,  all  the  figures  in  large  groups  being 
well  defined.  He  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  examining  the 
pictures,  that  a small  aperture  was  used  : probably  a lens  of  about 
twenty-four  inches  focus,  and  an  aperture  of  about  one-ninth.  As 
all  the  figures  seemed  to  have  sat  quite  still,  it  would  appear  that 
he  used  a rapid  process  to  secure  such  results  with  a small  stop. 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  also  passed  round  some  groups  taken  with  his  D 
lenses,  and  also  with  the  rapid  rectilinear  and  wide-angle  land- 
scape lenses.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue’s  very 
rapidly  taken  image  of  the  moon  as  having  been  produced  by 
the  aid  of  a perfectly  neutral  bath— a condition  Mr.  De  la  Rue 
laid  much  stress  on.  He  noticed  that  present  in  the  meeting  was 
M.  Boissonas,  of  Geneva,  who  had  invented  a process  from  four  to 
eight  times  quicker  than  the  usual  method. 

Mons.  Boissonas,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Chairman,  showed  some  albums  of  specimens,  consisting  of  varied 
groups,  and  of  children  laughing  and  crying,  and  animals,  all 
showing  very  great  rapidity  of  exposure.  He  remarked  that  he 
could  not  of  course  speak  of  his  process  there,  but  the  examples 
would  show  that  it  was  rapid.  He  us  d for  cards  a Dallmeyer 
lens,  and  for  the  large  pictures  a French  lens. 

Mr.  York  said  : Before  Mr.  Spiller  replies,  I should  like  to  state 
the  results  of  a few  experiments  I have  made  since  the  last  meet- 
ing. I am  rather  sceptical  about  the  sulphate  of  silver  theory  as 
to  the  cause  of  pinholes,  being  unable  to  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  into  the  silver  bath.  Dr.  Vogel  traces  it  to 
the  supposed  contamination  of  the  sensitizing  salts  with  sulphate 
of  potash.  I think  the  manufacturers  of  collodion  would  not  be 
likely  to  use  commercial  preparations,  but  those  specially  pre- 
pared for  photographic  purposes.  Mr.  Sawyer  puts  it  down  to 
the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pyroxyline.  I 
think  that  manufacturers  of  collodion,  knowing  the  destructive 
properties  of  a free  acid  in  this  preparation,  would  take  the 
greatest  precaution  to  eliminate  everv  trace  before  converting  it 
into  collodion.  Nitrate  of  baryta,  when  added  to  an  exhausted 
bath,  produces  a white  precipitate.  It  is  a most  reasonable  con- 
clusion to  arrive  at  that  this  precipitate  is  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a sulphate.  My  experiments  tend  to  show  that  a bath 
purposely  saturated  with  sulphate  of  silver,  which  gives  a marked 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  does  not  give  pinholes,  but 
works  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  plates  produced  are 
examples.  The  bath  used  was  one  which  gave  pinholes  in 
abundance,  until  renovated  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 
No.  1 is  the  bath  treated  with  sulphate  of  potash  : the  result  is  a 
mottled  sky,  similar  to  an  over-sensitized  collodion.  No.  2 is 
another  portion  of  the  same  bath  treated  with  sulphate  of  soda : 
the  result  is  similar,  but  not  quite  so  objectionable.  I then  precipi- 
tated the  sulphate  of  silver  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  No.  3 is  the 
result,  a most  desirable  negative  with  a clean  sky.  I thee  satu- 
rated the  bath  with  pure  sulphate  of  silver,  precipitating  all  the 
nitrate  of  baryta ; the  resulting  negative,  No.  4,  is  also  satisfactory, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  pinholes.  We  may  conclude  from  thi* 
that  nitrate  of  baryta  acts  the  part  of  a sanitary  inspector  by  re- 


moving the  objectionable  matter,  and  that  sulphate  of  silver 
removes  the  excess  of  nitrate,  thus  rendering  the  bath  compara- 
tively pure  as  regards  the  barium  salt  used  in  correcting  it.  From 
these  experiments  it  is  important  to  use  pure  sulphate  of  silver, 
and  not  to  generate  it  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  by  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  soda  or  potash. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  had  obtained  greater  rapidity  by  at  least  four 
times  than  usual  by  using  an  alkaline  bath.  He  took  a mixture 
of  old  baths  which  were  out  of  order,  and  added  carbonate  of  soda 
until  a very  definite  precipitate  was  produced.  He  then  boiled 
the  bath,  and  afterwards  added  a little  nitric  acid,  still  preserving 
it  alkaline,  merely  adding  acid  until  it  gave  a clear  image,  wuich 
it  did  long  before  it  showed  acid  reactions.  It  was  then  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  The  alkaline  bath  used  by  Mr.  Eliot  practically 
ceased  to  be  acid  when  collodion  with  free  iodine  was  immersed. 
He  used  his  alkaline  bath  with  commercial  collodion  in  usual 
, good  working  condition. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  read  Mr.  Spiller’s  paper  before  the  last 
meeting  with  much  interest.  Regarding  the  source  of  the 
■ sulphate  of  silver,  he  thought  it  was  scaicely  likely  to  be 
| introduced  by  means  of  imperfectly  washed  pyroxyline,  as 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  would  be  shown  at  once  in 
adding  the  iodides  to  the  collodion.  Neither  did  he  think 
much  would  be  added  by  impure  iodides.  It  was  most  likely  to 
^ be  introduced  in  nitrate  of  silver.  He  liked  the  idea  of  using 
salts  of  barium  in  the  collodion,  and  should  recommend  the 
bromide  as  the  most  easily  soluble. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  found  the  bromide  of  barium  very  difficult 
to  dissolve  in  alcohol.  He  used  it  in  emulsions  because  there  the 
same  difficulties  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  referred  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  remark 
about  neutralizing,  and  thought  that  his  experiment  was 
made  when  pyrogallic  acid  development  was  in  vogue.  [Mr. 

I Dallmeyer:  No.]  Mr.  Davis  continued  that  with  iron  develop- 
ment a much  larger  ►hare  of  acid  could  be  used  in  the  bath  with 
advantage.  Regarding  the  pinholes,  he  referred  to  a former 
discussion,  when  it  was  agree  1 that  the  presence  of  iodates  in  the 
| bath  was  a primary  cause.  He  then  referred  to  the  advantages 
| of  a simple  volumetric  method  of  testing  the  sih'er  bath,  as  the 
method  by  specific  gravity  was  not  trustworthy. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  that  the  pinhole  trouble  was  a 
growth  of  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  from  some  recent 
j information  he  learned  that  during  that  time  much  of  the  silver 
[ used  by  photographers  had  come  from  a fresh  source,  and  con- 
tained traces  of  other  metals  difficult  to  eliminate,  such  as  palla- 
dium. To  this  cause,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  evil  might  be  traced. 

Mr.  Brooks  thought  these  holes  might  often  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  methylated  spirit  in  collodion  and  in  developers. 

Captain  Vekney  hoped  the  discussion  would  not  close  without 
a few  words  from  Mr.  Thom  is,  whose  baths  were  so  excellent. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  desirable  to  still  further 
adjourn  the  discussion,  and  then  possibly  Mr.  Tnomas  might  take 
part  in  it.  He  now  adjourned  it  until  the  next  meeting,  May  8. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  “popular  evening  ” of  this  Society  was  not  commenced  this 
year  so  early  as  usual  in  the  session,  on  account  of  the  many 
transactions  connected  with  the  late  Exhibition  The  first  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  on  •'  ed- 
nesday,  28th  ult.  The  pictures  consisted  of  a very  fine  series  of 
transparencies  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  a very  rainy  night,  there  was  a large  audience. 

Dr.  Nicol  stated  that  the  subject  of  exhibition  was  suggested 
during  a pleasant  trip  made  by  the  Treasurer  and  himself  to  the 
“ Granite  city.”  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  Among  the  chief  objects  of  interest  were  views 
of  Dunotter  Castle,  and  two  views  of  the  city  from  the  chain 
bridge.  These  were  followed  by  a large  series  of  pictur.  s of  the 
principal  streets  and  buildings,  the  famed  “ Brig  e Bal- 
gonie,”  Inverogy,  and  Ravcnscraig  castles.  Then,  returning 
by  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  a series  of  fine  pictures  of  the  district 
known  as  “ Deeside,”  extending  from  Aberdeen  to  above  Ballater, 
was  exhibited  —when  Dr.  Nicol’s  remarks  were  suddenly  brought 
to  a close  in  consequence  of  the  gas  refusing  to  do  further  duty. 
A small  leak  had  taken  place  iu  the  gas  bag.  which  had  not  been 
in  use  for  a considerable  time.  Such  accidents  will  occur,  even 
amongst  the  best  regulated. 

If  late  in  beginning,  the  “ popular  committee  ” seem  to  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  old  zeal,  as  they  have  issued  tickets  for  the 
11th  inst.,  when  an  exhibition  of  “The  Arctic  Expedition  under 
Captain  Nares  ” will  take  place. 
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Photographs  of  “Celebrities.”— It  is  said  that  among 
the  number  present  at  the  execution  of  the  Mormon  Lee  was  a 
photographer,  on  observing  whom,  preparing  to  take  a photo- 
graph of  him,  the  prisoner  observed  : “ I want  to  speak  to  that 
man.  I want  to  ask  a favour,  sir.  I want  you  to  furnish  each 
of  my  three  wives  with  a copy  of  the  photograph.”  As  a 
further  specimen  of  photographic  enterprise  in  the  portraiture 
of  “ celebrities  ” may  be  recorded  the  case  of  William  Stevens, 
known  as  the  Buckinghamshire  giant,  for  whose  photograph, 
taken  two  days  before  his  death,  a large  sale  is  anticipated 
among  those  whose  extraordinary  taste  led  them  to  supply  him 
freely  with  the  food  and  drink  which,  no  doubt,  caused  bis  com- 
paratively early  death  at  the  age  of  49.  He  was,  it  seems, 
about  5 feet  10  inches  high,  and  weighed  35  stone. 

A Photogkaphic  Koran. — At  a time  when  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a Caxton  celebration,  and  for  commemorating 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  this  country,  an  instance  arises,  strangely  enough,  which 
shows  us  that  there  are  still  branches  of  literature  that  the  art 
has  failed  to  assist  in  spreading.  The  Koran,  according  to  the 
Mohammedans,  must  never  be  printed,  but  always  appear 
before  the  Faithful  in  written  characters,  a circumstance  which 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  very  general  dissemination.  Every 
copy  of  the  sacred  book  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  copies 
of  other  writings  before  Caxton  set  up  his  press  in  this  country. 
From  Germany,  howover,  the  news  comes  to  us  that  the  time- 
taking  and  laborious  work  of  making  copies  of  the  Koran  in 
manuscript  has  at  last  come  to  an  end.  Although  type  and 
the  compositor’s  frame  are  forbidden,  there  is  no  such  prohibi- 
tion against,  the  employment  of  photography  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  is  to  this  art,  in  preference  to  that  of  Caxton,  that  high 
Mohammedan  functionaries  have  turned  to  solve  a difficulty 
under  which  they  have  laboured  for  some  time  past.  Here 
there  is  no  transposing  of  the  writings  into  modern  characters, 
or  defiling  them  by  having  recourse  to  type  and  letters  which  j 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  great  prophet.  As  in  the 
copying  of  the  Domesday  Book,  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  and  other 
rare  works,  the  original  need  merely  be  set  up  against  the  I 
light,  in  order  to  be  copied  trustworthily  and  truthfully  with 
the  camera,  the  photograph  obtained  being  subsequently  t rans- 
ferred to  stone  or  zinc  by  any  of  the  well-known  processes  at 
present  in  existence.  Once  properly  transferred  in  this  way, 
the  image  may  be  multiplied  and  copies  struck  off  as  rapidly 
and  as  plentifully  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  lithographs  or  ; 
zincographs.  As  regards  the  special  reproduction  of  the  Koran 
in  this  manner,  the  most  stringent  measures  have  been  taken 
by  those  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  proceeding  to  pre- 
vent anything  that  might  be  considered  as  a defilement  of  the 
ancient  document.  The  art  of  photography  applied  in  this 
manner  is  of  such  a nature  that  the  chances  of  introducing 
extraneous  matter  are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. — 
Daily  News. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  whose  name  as  publishers  of 
diaries  has  for  so  long  been  associated  with  the  Royal 
Exchange,  have  removed  to  No.  33,  King  William  Street, 
London  Bridge. 
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Ignoramus. — You  are  entirely  under  a mistake  ns  to  the  origin  of 
carbon  printing.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  never  made  any  attempt  in  that 
direction.  The  discovery  of  the  principle  upon  whioh  carbon 
printing  depends  was  made  by  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  in  1839.  He 
discovered  the  sensitiveness  of  paper  treated  with  bichromate 
of  potash.  Fox  Talbot  applied  this  principle  to  the  invention  of 
an  engraving  process.  M.  Poitevin  applied  it  to  carbon  printing, 
and  patented  his  process  in  this  country  in  1856.  Many  others 
worked  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  failed  to  secure  half-tone 
in  the  prints.  It  was  reserved  to  Mr.  Swan  to  discover  a 
practicable  method  of  producing  carbon  prints  with  half  tone,  in 
1864  A patent  once  secured  is  at  first  granted  for  three  years ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  payment  of  certain  stamp  duties,  it  is 
extended  for  four  years  more ; and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  on 
further  payment,  for  seven  years  more,  making  fourteen  years. 
It  then  expires,  unless  the  patentee  petitions  Her  Majesty  for  a 
further  extension,  which,  under  some  conditions,  is  granted  for 
seven  years  more.  Your  print  produced  on  tissue,  made  ready 
sensitized,  and  kept  for  three  months,  is  very  excellent.  Without 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Swan’s  invention  the  production  of  such 
a print  would  have  been  impossible. 

J.  H. — The  best  glass  for  studios  is  the  whitest.  The  Belgian 
sheet,  which  is  tho  cheapest,  is  also  very  colourless,  and  is  the 
glass  we  should  use. 


Stereo. — The  coating  of  paraffine  inside  your  tub  will  not  be 
injuri'  us  to  the  prints.  2 You  may  produce  stereoscopic  pictures 
by  means  of  one  camera.  To  do  this  efficiently  and  satisfactorily 
use  Latimer  Clark's  parallel  bars,  which  permit  the  camera  to  be 
moved  without  disturbing  the  focus  or  altering  the  position  of  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass.  The  arrangement  you  propose,  of 
moving  the  lens  through  a slit  in  the  front  of  the  camera,  would 
not  answer  well,  and  would  give  too  little  variety  in  the  angles 
for  stereoscopic  effect.  3.  We  cannot  tell  you  where  you  can 
purchase  lenses  for  a stereoscope.  Try  any  optician. 

C.  Wilson. — We  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  tho  state 
of  trade  amongst  portraitists  in  Australia,  or  of  the  openings  for  a 
portraitist.  We  have  no  doubt  that  openings  exist  for  good  men. 

«•  P. — In  proceeding  against  a person  for  piracy  of  your  works, 
your  best  plan  is  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a respectable 
attorney,  who  will  take  the  necessary  s'eps.  A summons  must 
be  issued  against  the  infringer  by  a magistrate,  who  will  grant  it 
on  sworn  information.  The  complaint  must  be  brought  under 
25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  68.  Your  attorney,  or  his  agent,  can 
obtain  a certified  copy  of  the  registration  by  application  at  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  stating  date  and  details. 

Florence. — There  is  no  reason  why  your  silver  bath,  made  twelve 
months  ago,  should  not  work  perfectly.  2.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  dry  processes  you  can  try  is  the  coffee  process, 
described  in  several  articles  in  our  last  volume  by  a correspondent 
at  Ouchy.  You  will  find  the  process  in  a complete  form  in  our  last 
Year-Book.  It  is  simple,  and  the  results  excellent.  3.  The 
liquid  glue  in  question  is  said  to  be  made  by  boiling  a good  sample 
of  ordinary  glue  for  some  time,  and  adding  a few  drops  of  nitrio 
acid.  Then  cork  up  in  bottles. 

F.  Richardson. — We  have  often  recommended  operators  not  to 
send  their  specimens  to  unknown  persons.  As  a rule,  we  know 
nothing  of  advertisers  to  whom  communications  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  our  office.  They  send  their  announcements,  and  oall 
and  receive  replies.  The  most  common  reason  why  specimens  are 
not  returned  is  the  absence  of  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
in  which  they  may  be  returned. 

Amateur — We  have  published  many  articles  on  the  production  of 
collodion  transfers,  both  in  the  News  and  in  our  Year-Books. 
You  will  find  some  details  in  our  Year-Book  for  1872,  page  97, 
and  in  various  other  of  our  Year-Books. 

A.  P. — The  statement  that  no  licence  is  required  is  untrue  and 
misleading.  The  processes,  being  protected  by  patent,  cannot  be 
practised  without  the  licence  of  the  patentee.  If  the  statement 
be  meant  to  imply  that  the  patent  is  not  valid  it  is  of  no  value,  but 
merely  an  ex  parte  expression  of  opinion.  Possibly  it  is  meant  to 
imply  that  no  licence  is  required  for  taking  lessons  ; but  in  that 
case,  since  a licence  would  be  required  for  practising  the  processes, 
the  statement  is  misleading.  Possibly  it  is  meant  to  imply  that 
no  licence  is  required  for  teaching ; in  which  case  the  statement 
is  practically  without  meaning.  See  announcement  by  Autotype 
Company  in  our  advertising  pages. 

J.  W. — Allow  the  paper  to  float  on  the  silver  bath  about  three 
minutes.  This  is  a matter  which  varies  with  circumstances,  which 
you  will  understand  better  as  you  gain  experience.  A saturated 
solution  of  anything  is  as  much  added  as  the  liquid  will  dissolve. 
For  instance,  one  drachm  of  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  will  make 
a saturated  solution  if  added  to  a drachm  and  a-half  of  water  ; or 
if  bicarbonate  of  soda  be  used,  one  and  a-half  ounces  will  make  a 
saturated  solution  of  12  ounces  of  water.  A 20-grain  solution  of 
the  common  carbonate  will  serve  for  treating  the  blotting-paper. 

Ajax. — The  cause  f your  failure  is  in  the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline. 
Neither  sample  has  been  suited  for  matting  collodion.  If  your 
solvents  were  insufficiently  rectified,  the  presence  of  water  would 
increase  both  the  defects  yeu  name.  But  the  opalescence  and  the 
glutinous  quality  are  common  fault-  of  a bad  sample  of  pyroxyline, 
generally  of  a sample  made  at  a low  temperature.  It  is  difficult 
to  advise  a remedy,  inasmuch  as  in  our  experience  it  is  difficult  to 
purchase  good  samples  of  pyroxyline.  We  have  generally  found 
it  desirable  to  prepare  our  own.  We  have  repeatedly  given  for- 
mula) for  its  preparation,  especially  in  back  Year-Books. 

W.  Sfilsbuky. — Notification  of  the  receipt  of  P.O.O.  was  duly 
forwarded. 

W.  R. — No  credit  was  given  at  the  time.  Of  course  we  shall  not 
notice  such  a person. 

Thomas  Gaffield. — Many  thanks  for  papers  duly  received.  We 
have  already  made  some  extracts  on  tho  subject,  and  shall  probably 
make  more. 

P.  G.  A.  (Keswick). — We  have  examined  the  mounting  board,  and 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  fitness  for  photographic  mounts.  The 
spots  on  the  prints  are  very  perplexing,  and  very  difficult  to  trace 
to  a certaiu  cause,  as  similar  spots  arise  from  various  causes. 
Particles  of  the  bronze  powder  used  in  “gold”  printing  names 
and  addresses  produce  very  similar  spots:  impurities  in  the  wash- 
ing water  yield  similar  results;  sometimes  the  burning  of  a coke 
fire  in  the  printing  room,  giving  out  sulphurous  particles,  will  pro- 
duce a similar  crop  of  spots ; sometimes  a defective  sample  of  albu- 
menized  paper,  especially  if  it  have  been  kept  for  a few  months  in 
a damp  place. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


April  13,  1877.") 
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&be  hater gnyljic  Itctos,  JVjirtl  13,  1877. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO 
Photography  and  the  Healing  Art— What  to  do  with 
Hard  Landscape  Negatives — The  Planet  Vulcan. 
Photography  and  the  Healing  Art. — Medicine  and  photo- 
graphy have  much  in  common  in  respect  to  the  materials 
employed  in  their  pursuits.  Collodion  is  eminently  useful 
both  to  the  medical  man  and  the  photographer,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  rarely  employed  by  anyone  else.  If  statistics 
in  the  collodion  manufacture  were  collected,  we  doubt  not 
that  these  would  show  that  the  material  was  almost  exclu- 
sively used  iu  surgery  or  photography.  Although  a product 
but  recently  discovered,  it  is  one  now  of  the  most  important 
materials  employed  by  the  photographer  and  the  surgeon. 
Another  case  may  be  cited  almost  parallel.  Bromide  o( 
potassium,  which  was  so  little  known  and  used  fifteen  years 
ago  that  the  imports  into  this  country  amounted  to  but 
sixteen  pounds’  weight  in  the  year,  has  steadily  increased  in 
favour — both  as  a medicament  and  as  a photographic  chem- 
ical— that,  at  the  present  moment,  no  less  thau  one  thousand 
six  hundred  pouuds  of  the  salt  are  annually  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  while  other  large  quantities  are'  manufactured 
in  England  itself.  We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers 
the  value  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  photography,  for  the 
salt  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanation  on  our  part. 
Neither  need  we  allude  to  the  increased  use  that  has  been 
made  of  the  compound  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
since  the  introduction  of  alkaline  development  and  the 
preparation  on  every  hand  of  bromide  emulsions.  In 
medicine  the  salt  has  been  received  with  the  same  favour. 
In  cases  of  epilepsy  it  works  wonders,  and  is  administered 
by  all  medical  men  now-a-days  with  considerable  confidence. 
In  the  same  way  as  iodide  of  potassium  has  proved  beneficial 
to  eradicate  stubborn  influenza,  and  to  promote  secretiou  in 
the  tissues,  to  benefit  our  seeing  and  hearing  faculties 
so  the  administration  of  bromide  proves  efficacious 
in  epileptic  disorders.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the 
photographer,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  essay  the  effects 
of  a brorao-iodide  in  his  work,  and  thereby  combine  the 
good  qualities  of  both  salts,  medical  men  have  now  had 
recourse  also  to  bromo-iodide  of  potassium,  employing  the 
double  salt  for  cases  of  goitre  and  other  similar  diseases 
Balard,  the  late  president  of  the  French  Photogtaphic 
Society,  and  discoverer  of  bromine,  who  died  during  the 
ast  twelvemonth,  lived  long  enough,  fortunately,  to  see  the 
enefit  his  discovery  had  conferred  upon  his  fellow  men. 
When  he  first  made  known  to  the  world  fifty  years  ago  that 
he  had  found  out  another  chemical  element,  it  seemed  as  if, 
but  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  the  discovery  was  all  but 
useless.  When  a young  man  at  Toulouse,  he  noticed  the 
formation  in  some  disused  salt  paus  of  a salt  which  turned 
out  to  contain  a new  element,  and  it  was  in  investigating 
this  new  element  bromine  and  its  compounds  that  the 
great  French  chemist  spent  most  of  his  life.  Had  he 
paused,  like  some  might  have  done,  to  ask  of  what  good  the 
whole  discovery  and  investigation  might  be,  photographers 
and  medical  men  would  not  at  this  moment  be  in  possession 
of  a most  valuable  compound  ; for  it  is  but  recently,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  any  extensive  use  of  the  salt  has  been  made. 
It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  M.  Balard  lived  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  fully  appreciated. 

What  to  do  ivith  Hard  Landscape  Negatives. — One  of  the 
late  M.  Constant  Delessert’s  bints  in  regard  to  landscape 
photography  may  well  be  revived  for  carbon  work.  That 
clever  experimenter  exhibited  at  PariR,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  a series  of  landscape  pictures  rather  larger  than 
cabinet,  and  printed  upon  salted  drawing  paper.  Not  only 
was  the  surface  rough,  as  in  the  case  of  W batman  and  similar 
sketching  papers,  but  it  was,  moreover,  tinted  from  cold 
grey  and  green,  in  some  instances,  to  e warm  rose  in  others. 
The  effect  of  lake  and  mountain  pictures  printed  upon  a 


rusrged  tinted  surface  was,  in  many  instances,  very  agreeable, 
and  some  of  M.  Constant's  photographs  had  all  the  effect  of 
little  sepia  or  water-colour  sketches.  The  rough  texture  of 
the  paper  broke  up  any  monotony  where  this  might  exist, 
and,  especially  iu  the  skies,  had  a most  pleasing  effect.  M. 
Constant  employed  both  plain  salted  paper  and  also  paper 
prepared  by  the  shellac  process,  in  producing  these  little 
pictures,  and  selected  his  tints  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  negatives.  To  amateurs  more  especially  is  the  use  of 
tinted  paper  to  be  recommended  where  the  negatives 
happen  to  be  somewhat  hard  and  the  high  lights  otherwise 
too  glaring  and  chalky.  Iu  employing  the  carbon  process 
it  must  be  the  transfer  paper  that  is  tinted.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  tint  employed  must  never  bo  deep,  and  care  in 
mounting  and  framing  must  be  exercised,  so  as  to  heighten, 
and  not  degrade,  the  result.  In  the  case  of  indifferent  nega- 
tives, much  more  pleasing  pictures  may  be  secured  by  such 
a method  of  printing  than  by  having  recourse  to  perfectly 
white  paper  in  making  the  prints. 

The  Planet  Vulcan. — Photo-astronomers,  having  been 
called  upon  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  globe 
to  adduce  testimony  for  or  against  the  pres  mce  of  a new 
planet,  which  has  already  received  the  name  of  Vulcan,  seem 
to  have  afforded  negative  evidence.  For  some  time  past  the 
existence  of  Vulcan,  a planet  supposed  to  revolve  around  the 
sun,  inside  Mercury,  has  been  discussed,  and  in  France  a 
good  deal  of  credence  has  been  felt  on  the  subject.  The 
eminent  French  astronomer,  M.  Janssen,  has  for  mouths 
past  been  watching  for  the  expected  planet,  and  arranged 
his  automaton  revolver  photographigue  with  a view  to  secur- 
ing proofs  of  its  existence.  Marks  of  one  kind  and  another 
have  been  found  to  appear  upon  the  sun’s  disc,  which 
French  astronomers  avowed  were  not  spots,  but  a recurrence 
of  this  planet,  aud  as  it  was  asserted  that  on  the  22nd 
of  March  the  planet  would  again  make  its  appearance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  photo-astronomers  of  all 
nations  were  asked  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  as 
many  photographs  of  the  solar  orb  on  that  day  as  possible. 
Sir  George  Airey,  the  Astronomer- Royal,  as  the  British 
representative  of  men  of  science  in  this  country,  particularly 
urged  that  the  request  of  out  French  brethren  should  be 
complied  with. ; but  the  22nd  has  come  and  gone  without 
anyone  having  observed  the  long-looked-for  planet.  We 
fear,  therefore,  that  its  existence  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
sanguine  imagination  of  our  Fiench  confreres,  and  that  we 
must  still  be  content  to  number  Vulcan  among  other  well- 
known  myths.  Whether  the  phenomenon  that  has  been 
taken  for  it  is  an  ordinary  spot  ou  the  solar  disc  is,  however, 
another  matter  ; but  it  is  one  which  will  doubtless  very 
speedily  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  photo-astronomy.  In  fact, 
in  the  branch  of  science  appertaining  to  the  study  -of  our 
heavens,  the  help  of  the  camera  is  now  almost  indispensable. 
Optical  observations  may  do  much  in  confirming  or  recon- 
noitring; but  for  ad  tucing  absolute  proofs  of  this  or  that 
phenomenon  there  is  nothing  like  the  sensitive  plate.  All 
recent  study  of  the  sun,  of  its  photosphere,  its  corona,  aud 
protuberances,  has  been  rendered  more  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy by  the  aid  of  the  camera,  which  has  permitted 
researches  such  as  could  not  have  been  conducted  without 
its  aid.  The  establishment  by  the  French  Government  of  a 
photo-astronomical  observatory  at  Meudun,  to  which  we 
recently  referred,  in  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanted, 
of  the  great  value  of  photo-astronomy. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Dry-plate  Competition  in  Paris — Award  to  M. 
Chardon  for  an  Emulsion  Process — The  Silver  Bath 
considered  the  Source  of  Failures  in  Practice  ; Its 
Suppression — M.  Boivin's  Formula  and  Process — Blis- 
ters on  Albumenized  Paper — Addition  of  Ammonia  to 
the  Fixing  Bath. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1876  the  French  Photographic 
' Society  instituted  a competition  among  photographers 
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for  the  best  dry  collodion  process  uniting  rapidity  with 
all  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  a good  cliche.  The 
author  who  obtained  the  prize  was  to  give  the  description 
of  it  in  every  particular,  so  that  the  method  might 
subsequently  be  given  to  the  public.  The  competition 
closed  in  December  last,  and  the  result  of  the  jury  was 
made  known  in  Paris  last  Friday  evening.  Only  three 
competitors  presented  themselves.  Their  processes  were 
put  to  a practical  test,  at  the  end  of  which  only  one  was 
found  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  programme.  The 
method  was  one  proposed  by  M.  Alfred  Chardon.  On 
the  same  evening,  after  the  report  of  the  jury  had  been 
read,  the  successful  competitor  gave  an  account  of  the 
process,  and  demonstrated  the  working  of  it  before  the 
members  of  the  Society.  As  M.  Chardon  himself  admits, 
the  process  has  nothing  new  in  it  actually.  The  improve- 
ments he  has  effected  consist  in  defining  the  proper 
proportions  of  ingredients  to  be  employed,  in  the  happy 
application  of  the  reactions  produced,  and  in  the  singular 
care  that  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
compounds.  Without  entering  into  details,  which  will  be 
found  in  exlenso  in  the  report  that  is  to  be  published 
shortly,  I may  say  that  the  method  in  question  is  based 
upon  the  employment  of  an  emulsion  which  is  dried  after 
it  has  been  prepared,  being  re-dissolved  at  any  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
plates.  This  emulsion  contains  bromide  of  ammonium, 
bromide  of  cadmium,  a bromide  of  zinc,  and,  after  having 
been  sensitized,  it  is  freed  from  all  excess  of  silver. 
The  different  manipulations  necessary  in  tl^e  preparatiqn 
of  the  two  collodions  that  are  mixed  at  a certain  moment, 
the  dissolution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  its  addition  to 
the  collodion,  the  process  of  drying,  and  the  second 
solving  of  the  emulsion — all  these  are  a little  complicated  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  preparing  of  a preservative  of  any  . sort,  this  being 
altogether  suppressed  in  M.  Boivin’s  method.  The  expo- 
sure necessary  is  but  twice  that  necessary  in  the  case  of 
wet  plates.  The  development  is  alkaline  (carbonate  of 
soda  and  bromide),  with  pyrogallic  acid  to  finish  with. 
In  a little  while  I hope  to  send  your  readers  full  details. 

The  success  of  M.  Chardon  will,  necessarily,  pro- 
duce in  this  country  a disposition  in  favour  of  emul- 
sions, which  till  now,  has  had  but  few  disciples  here.  M. 
Boivin,  whose  name,  I am  sure,  is  familiar  with  the 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News,  and  who  is  one  of 
my  own  collaborateurs,  has  been  for  some  time  past 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  for  the  suppression 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  He  attributes  to  the  latter 
(not  without  reason)  the  greater  part  of  the  accidents  and 
failures  which  happen  in  everyday  practice.  He  has  recently 
sent  me  a description  of  the  emulsion  process  which  he 
now  employs  both  for  wet  and  dry  work  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  collodion  is  compounded  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Water*  60  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  40  to  50  ,, 

Pyroxyline,  prepared  at  a 

high  temperature  ...  T50  grammes 

Bromide  of  zinc  or  ammonium  T50  „ 

Bromide  of  uranium 150  „ 

Chloride  of  barium  ...  ...  0T0  ,, 

The  collodion,  after  standing  for  some  time,  is  filtered 
and  poured  into  a bottle  containing  four  grammes  of  white 
fusea  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  a little  water  and 
alcohol.  The  bromide  of  silver  formed  thus,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  silver,  is  much  more  sensitive  than 
when  it  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  bromide. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  taking 
care  to  shake  it  up  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  filtered 
through  cotton  wool.  The  bottle  containing  the  emulsion 
must  be  preserved  in  the  dark.  Before  using  it  should  be 
shaken  up,  and  then  permitted  to  stand  for  ten  minutes. 

* No  ether  is  mentioned. — Ed.  P.N. 


The  emulsion  collodion  must  be  poured  upon  the  plate 
in  a rather  more  liberal  manner  than  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  collodion,  and  the  glass  should  be  kept  a little 
longer  in  its  horizontal  position.  When  the  film  has  well 
set,  the  plate  is  plunged  into  a bath  of  rain-water,  and 
when  taken  out,  it  is  rinsed  by  the  aid  of  a wash-bottle. 
If  you  are  not  going  to  use  the  plate  at  once,  it  is  treated 
with  an  organic  preservative,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

In  order  to  develop,  M.  Boivin  pours  into  a quarter- 
plate  bath  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  plate,  and  adds 
to  it  three  drops  of  ammonia,  and  five  drops  of  a ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  plate  is 
plunged  into  this  bath  for  the  space  of  a minute,  and  then 
five  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  added  (10  parts  of  acid 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  alcohol),  the  liquid  agitated,  and 
the  plate  again  treated.  The  image  appears  after  the 
plate  has  remained  immersed  for  a little  while  ; first  of 
all  the  pictures  appears  by  reflection,  then  disappears, 
and  afterwards  is  seen  as  a transparency. 

In  warm  weather,  and  when  the  exposure  is  long,  it  is 
necessary  to  augment  the  amount  of  bromide  added  ; it  is 
diminished,  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter,  and  when  the 
exposure  is  short.  According  to  M Boivin,  the  bromide 
plays  here  the  same  role  as  acetic  acid  in  the  ordinary 
developer.  The  ammonia  is  the  active  agent,  while  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  simply  the  reducer. 

If  the  image  has  a tendency  to  become  fogged,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a few  drops  of  the  bromide  solution  ; if 
details  are  wanting,  then  some  more  pyrogallic  acid  is 
added.  When  the  image  is  perfect  seen  as  a transparency, 
but  a little  weak,  it  is  well  washed  first  of  all  in  pure  water 
acidulated  with  a little  acetic  acid  to  remove  all  trace  of 
alkal'nity,  and  finally  it  is  intensified  with  pyrogallic  and 
silver.  Finally  the  image  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

In  general,  the  formulae  given  are  only  employed  by 
M.  Boivin  when  working  with  wet  plates,  the  silver 
bath  and  its  attendant  inconveniences  being  in  this  way 
obviated.  But  in  the  case  of  dry  plates,  the  first  part  of 
the  preparation*  being  capable  of  being  made  in  the 
studio,  he  prefers  to  employ  the  same  collodion  as  above, 
sensitized  in  a silver  bath  of  fifteen  per  cent,  strength, 
with  0-50  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  He  proceeds 
then  as  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion,  except  that  after 
washing  the  plate  he  passes  over  the  film  a solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
latter  in  1,000  parts  of  water.  Another  rinsing  with 
water  succeeds,  and  then  the  preservative  is  applied.  The 
rapidity  in  this  case  is  greater  than  with  the  emulsion,  and 
the  cliches  are  finer. 

Apropos  of  the  means  indicated  by  M.  Andres  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  blisters  in  albumenized  paper  during 
the  last  washings  (a  method  of  which  I made  mention  in 
my  last  letter),  I may  refer  to  another,  which  is  more 
simple  still,  and  which  is  made  use  of  by  some  of  the  best 
known  of  our  portraitists — MM.  Walery,  Nadar,  Disdere, 
Lumiere,  of  Lyons,  &c.  It  is  as  follows: — The  fixing 
bath  is  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  there  are  added  five  grammes  of  liquid 
ammonia  per  litre.  The  manipulations  are  precisely  the 
same  as  usual,  and  the  results  are  excellent.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  final  tint  of  the  prints  must  be 
changed  by  the  action  of  ammouia,  a matter  that  renders 
some  modification  of  the  toning  bath  necessary. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


PORTRAITS  IN  WATCH  GLASSES. 

A portrait  which  is  acquiring  considerable  vogue  in  the 
United  States  at  present  is  described  in  Anthony's  Photo- 
graphic Bulletin  as  follows  : — 

“Take  an  unmounted  rather  strong  print,  and  trim  the 
same  somewhat  smaller  than  the  convex  glass  to  bo  used  ; 
wet  it  thoroughly  in  clean  water,  and  then  lay  it  face  up  on 
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a sheet  of  glass,  blotting  off  the  water  ; then  brush  over  it  a 
stiff  paste,  made  out  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  apply  (he  same 
also  on  the  inside  of  the  convex  glass,  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  cleaned  with  ammonia;  then  lay  the  print  on  the 
glass,  and  on  the  tep  of  the  p-int  a piece  of  smooth,  tough 
paper,  and  rub  out  all  the  p ute  and  air-bubbles  with  au 
ivory  or  bone  paper-folder,  the  upper  edge  of  which  must 
be  curved  corresponding  with  the  shape  of  thecouvex  glass  ; 
the  edge  must  also  be  sharp  and  smooth.  Always  work  from 
the  centre,  rising  slight  pressure,  and  frequently  change  the 
smooth  paper  on  the  back,  which  snves  to  protect  the  print 
from  getting  scratched  aud  torn.  After  the  print  is  perfectly 
mounted  without  showing  either  wrinkles  or  blisters,  let 
it  dry  thoroughly,  but  spontaneously.  Then  grind  the 
paper  a little  with  fine  sand  paper,  and  immerse  it  in  a 
small  tin  pan  containing  molten  spermaceti  (a  good  plan 
is  to  have  the  pan  fitted  into  another  pan  holding  a water 
bath,  in  order  to  just  keep  the  spermaceti  in  a molten  con- 
dition without  heating  it  too  much,  in  which  case  it  would 
affect  the  albumen  of  the  print,  turning  it  into  a nasty 
yellow  that  will  spoil  it  entirely).  It  will  only  take  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  to  make  the  print  perfectly  trans- 
parent ; then  take  it  out  of  the  spermaceti  and  let  it  cool 
off,  and  with  a coarse  rag  rub  off  ail  the  surplus  spermaceti, 
laying  the  glass  on  a small  cushion  to  avoid  breaking. 
Now  the  picture  is  ready  for  painting.  All  white  drapery, 
such  as  collars,  laces,  shirts,  &c.,  also  the  corners  of  the  eyes, 
are  painted  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  with  flake  white; 
jewellery,  lips,  eyes,  flowers,  and  similar  things  are  also 
coloured  on  the  picture  itself,  only  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
keep  exactly  to  the  outline-'.  When  this  part  of  the  colour- 
ing is  done,  take  a second  convex  glass,  put  it  over  the 
photograph  on  the  back  and  fasten  the  edges  with  adhesive 
paper  ; then  mix  the  flesh  colour,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
second  glass  paint  all  over  the  face  ; then  paint  over  tbe 
hair,  to  make  it  the  tint  and  shade  desired  ; tbe  same  is  to 
be  done  with  the  drapery  and  all  other  parts  of  the  picture. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  do  this  work  on  a negative  retouch- 
ing-frame, in  order  to  preserve  the  outlines  better.  When 
painted,  back  with  cardboard.  • 

“ Mr.  Kraus,  the  introducer  of  these  pictures,  contends  that 
the  formulas  already  published,  based  on  his  original  inven- 
tion, are  defective,  for  the  reason  that  castor  oil  causes  the 
pictures  to  become  more  or  less  opaque,  especially  after  a 
few  months’ keeping.  Spermaceti,  on  the  other  band,  will 
make  them  endure  indefinitely.” 


ON  A NEGLECTED  METHOD  OP  INTENSIFICA- 
TION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.8.* 

Some  three  or  four  months  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  a visit 
at  Chatham  from  Mr.  Warnerke,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments  with  his  tissue,  he  introduced  to  my  notice  a 
method  of  giving  intensity  to  a negative  which,  as  far  as  1 
know,  has  not  been  practised  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
couutry,  but  which  to  my  mind  is  superior  to  any  that  I 
have  as  yet  tried,  including  the  ferro-cyanide  of  lead 
intensifier.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: — To  a 
saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  added  a sufficiency 
of  potassium  bromide;  and  wheu  l say  sufficiency,  I mean 
a quantity  which  is  capable  of  converting  nearly  all  the 
copper  sulphate  into  potassium  bromide.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  au  ounce  of  water  will  dissolve  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains  of  copper  sulphate.f  It,  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  add  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grains  of  potassium  bromide  (dissolved  in  a small  quantity 
of  water)  to  effect  total  decomposion.  The  exact  quantity 
is  immaterial,  but  the  dose  of  bromide  should  njt  be  spared. 
Personally  I prefer  to  use  at  once  a solutiou  of  copper  bro- 
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rnide,  by  decomposing  barium  bromide  with  copper  sulphate, 
or  by  acting  on  copper  oxide  with  hydro-bromic  acid.  In 
ibis  case  a solution  of  one  hundred  grains  of  the  salt  to  each 
ounce  is  of  sufficient  strength.  Having  secured  a solution 
of  copper  bromide  in  one  of  these  ways,  the  developed  and 
fixed  plate  is  flooded  with  it,  and  allowed  to  act  till  the 
grey  metallic  silver  becomes  of  a white  appearance.  When 
this  is  obtained,  the  plate  is  washed  under  the  tap  till  the 
green  colour  of  the  solution  no  longer  tinges  the  water,  and 
until  the  addition  of  ammonia  causes  no  distinct  blue  colour 
in  the  wash  water.  After  arriving  at  this  point,  two  methods 
of  proceeding  are  open.  The  plate  may  be  treated  with 
alkaline  pyro-gallate,  when  there  will  be  an  evident  gain 
in  intensity.  So  far  as  this  the  method  of  intensification 
is  similar  to  that  described  in  tbe  British  Journal,  in  which 
copper  chloride  is  employed  instead  of  the  bromide.  Instead 
of  giving  intensity  by  the  alkaline  pyro-gallate,  another 
method  is  open.  This  consists  in  flooding  the  bleached 
plate  with  a strong  solution  (say  of  one  hundred  grains  to 
the  ounce)  of  silver  nitrate.  An  intense  black  results  ; so 
deep  is  it,  that  in  general  it  is  more  suitable  for  the 
intensification  of  line  engraving  negatives,  than  for  half-tone 
negatives.  With  au  emulsion  giving  a thin  negative,  how- 
ever, it  is  invaluable. 

When  I saw  the  action  of  this  intensifier,  I was  puzzled 
as  to  the  reaction  that  took  place;  and  finding  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  a satisfactory  analysis  from  the  deposit  on 
a plate,  I precipitated  silver,  and  treated  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  analysed  the  compound  at  each  stage  of  the 
proceeding.  The  results  obtained  aie  remarkable,  and  well 
worthy  of  attention.  On  addition  of  the  copper  bromide 
the  following  reaction  was  observed  : — 

1 equivalent  of  silver  + 1 equivalent  of  copper  bromide 
gives  1 equivalent  of  silver  bromide  + 1 equivalent  of  sub- 
bromide of  copper. 

Or— 

Ag  + CuBrs  — AgBr  + CuBr. 

On  exposure  to  the  light,  the  compound  darkened  readily, 
giving  secondary  evidence  the  silver  was  in  this  state.  In 
one  or  two  analyses  I thought  I had  found  that  the  one 
equivalent  of  bromine  from  the  copper  bromide  had  com- 
bined with  two  equivalents  of  metallic  silver  ; but  eventually 
I found  that  invariably  when  the  reaction  wascomplete,  the 
whole  of  metallic  silver  was  converted  into  bromide.  When 
tbe  above  compound  was  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  we 
have  a remarkable  reaction.  The  sub-bromide  of  copper 
combines  with  the  silver  nitrate  and  forms  silver  sub-bro- 
mide, thus : — 

AgBr  + CuBr  + 2 AGNo3  = AgBr  + AgaBr  + Cu(Nos)a. 
The  question  as  to  whether  sub-bromide  of  silver  was  really 
formed,  or  whether  it  was  not  merely  bromide  with  1 atom 
of  deposited  silver,  was  at  first  difficult  to  answer  ; but  I 
think  I have  satisfactorily  proved  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
bromide. Had  there  been  metallic  silver  present,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  pass  a spaik  from  a Ruhmkorff  coil 
through  the  compound,  the  small  atoms  of  silver  would 
have  acted  as  steps  by  which  it  could  pass.  This  was 
proved  to  be  impossible,  and,  moreover,  the  current  from 
a strong  battery  would  not  pass  through  the  compound 
even  when  heavily  compressed.  I may  state  that  in  a mere 
mixture  of  bromide  and  metallic  silver  the  spark  passed. 

When  treated  with  ammonia,  the  compound  split  up  into 
AgBr  and  metallic  Ag.  Nitric  acid  was  also  able  to 
decompose  the  A«aBr,  as  was  potassium  cyanide.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  no  mixture  of  silver  bromide  and 
metallic  silver  would  give  the  jet  black  appearauce  I have 
indicated,  though  a mixture  of  blue  colour  of  the  sub- 
bromide and  the  yellow  of  the  bromide  would  do  so.  It 
was  also  noticeable  that  after  treating  the  supposed  Ag2Br 
with  ammonia,  the  im-ta'lic  silver  separated  out  in  spangles 
much  larger  than  the  original  particles  of  metallic  silver. 
In  the  case  of  a simple  mixture  of  the  bromide  and  metallic 
silver,  I do  not  think  this  phenomenon  would  be  observed. 
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When  the  intensity  is  caused  by  the  application  of  alka- 
line pvro-gallate  we  must  look  for  a diffeieut  reaction. 
Though  you  have  the  sub-bromide  of  copper  present,  it  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  can  all  be  washed  away,  and  pro- 
bably is,  if  the  washing  be  effectively  done.  In  this  case 
the  intensity  is  gained  by  a re-arrangement  of  the  atoms 
of  silver,  for  there  is  ouly  the  same  amount  of  silver  present 
to  be  reduced  as  there  was  originally  on  the  negative.  In 
this  case,  then,  we  have  a gain  in  intensity  caused  by  a 
physical  process  more  than  by  a chemical.  Where  long 
washing  of  the  white  compound  is  resorted  to,  I am  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  part  of  the  image  may  be  formed  of 
metallic  copper.  For  another  point  to  which  I wish  to  call 
your  attention  is  this  : — CuBr  is  said  to  be  insoluble  in  water, 
yet  you  may  gc  on  washing  the  bleached  precipitate  for 
days,  and  still  you  will  find  traces  of  copper  bromide  in  the 
wash  water.  After  some  trouble  I have  found  that  the 
sub-bromide  is  rather  unstable,  tending  to  pass  into  the 
bromide  and  metallic  copper,  thus  : — 

2 CuBr=CuBrs+Cu. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  metallic  copper  is  converted  into 
oxide. 

In  preparing  plates  on  which  to  secure  photographs  in 
colour,  the  same  method  has  been  adopted,  r-ubstituting 
the  chloride  for  the  bromide,  and  the  following  are  the 
phenomena  observed ; the  copper  chloride  bleaches  the 
metallic  silver  on  the  plate,  and  gradually  the  bleaching 
gives  place  to  a ruddy  tint,  and  this  probably  is  due  to  the 
reaction  indicated  above.  As  this  i9  part  of  the  same 
method,  already  indicated,  of  obtaining  intensity,  it  would 
follow  that  the  image  may  be  partly  metallic  copper,  even 
before  treatment  with  alkaline  pyro-gallate. 

To  Mr.  Warnerke  belongs  all  credit  for  briuging  this 
method  of  intensification  to  a knowledge  of  the  society,  for. 
had  he  kept  his  treasure  to  himself,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  some  who  get  hold  of  “ a good  thing,”  I should  not 
have  bad  the  satisfaction  of  referring  to  it  to-night.  Mr. 
Warnerke  informs  me  that  he  found  the  treasure  in  the 
Photographic  News  amongst  some  American  correspondence. 
I advise  every  one  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  At  Chatham  we 
infinitely  prefer  any  process  of  intensification  which  gives 
the  desired  opacity  without  the  necessity  of  converting  the 
silver  and  other  metal  into  sulphides  My  experience  has 
shown  that  all  such  are  unstable  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 


DRAWBACKS. 

BY  E.  DUNII0RE.* 

Finding  this  evening  we  have  no  paper — in  hunting  phra- 
seology we  have  drawn  blank — I will  try  to  supply  the 
hiatus  by  a few  memoranda  that  may,  perhaps,  give  rise  to 
some  discussion.  Of  course,  this  paper  is  prepared  under 
considerable  drawbacks — the  drawback  of  short  time  for 
consideration,  the  drawback  of  not  having  any  books  of 
reference,  the  drawback  of  having  nobody  else’s  writings 
to  con  over  and  appropriate  under  a new  title ; and,  also, 
the  drawback  of  serving  it  printed  with  all  errors  that 
may  creep  into  such  a rapidly  prepared  paper.  With  all 
these  drawbacks,  1 think  I cannot  do  better  than  entitle 
this  paper  “ Drawbacks.”  If  I make  any  very  glaring 
errors,  I must  ask  you  to  look  over  them. 

The  first  little  matter  that  occurs  to  my  mind  is  that  of  a 
plan  for  curing  the  reticulation  of  the  collodion  film  when 
it  is  produced  by  solvents  containing  too  much  water,  and 
which  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  photographic  literature 
of  the  day.  It  is  as  follows  : — “ Place  in  the  collodion  to 
be  cured  a few  strips  of  dry  gelatine  ; this  will  absorb  the 
water,  and  the  collodion  will  be  rendered  serviceable.” 
Now,  if  this  would  absorb  the  water,  no  doubt  the  plan 
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would  answer : but,  as  it  will  do  no  such  thing,  there  is  a 
considerable  drawback  to  its  general  adoption.  It  was  a 
simple  matter,  so  I tried  it.  Several  months  passed  by — no 
difference.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  save  and  except 
the  gelatine  appeared  rather  more  opalescent  than  before, 
no  alteration  had  taken  place.  I added  a fourth  part  of 
water  to  this  collodion  and  gelatine,  and  let  it  stand  some 
months  longer,  and  the  result  was  that  the  gelatine  had 
not  absorbed  any — or,  at  least,  sufficient — water  to  make 
auy  appreciable  difference  to  the  bulk  •,  but  it  had  become 
a pasty  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  What  changes 
had  taken  place  I am  unable  to  say,  and  merely  record  the 
fact. 

The  permanency  of  silver  prints  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  with  photographers,  and 
any  plan  that  would  tend  to  give  increased  permanency 
was,  and  is,  hailed  with  delight.  Some  nine  or  sixteen 
years  ago  Mr.  Spiller  recommended  the  addition  of  am- 
monia carbonate  to  the  hypo,  fixing  bath.  I felt  very 
chary  at  expressing  my  opinion  on  the  matter,  having  had 
comparatively  small  experience,  although  I had  made  a 
practice  of  adding  it  previous  to  Mr.  Spider’s  recom- 
mendation, but  with  a different  intention.  The  idea  was 
that  hypo,  in  solution  was  apt  to  be  acid  nud  detrimental 
to  the  prints ; so  I used  carbonate  of  soda,  or  ammonia, 
as  the  case  might  be,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  this 
acidity.  After  hearing  Mr.  Spider’s  paper,  I invariably 
used  the  ammonia,  and  with  great  advantage  as  regards 
permanency.  Some  proofs  then  prepared  have  remained 
as  bright  and  good  as  on  the  day  they  were  prepared. 
During  the  past  eighteen  months  I have  used  as  much  as 
two  hundredweight  of  ammonia  carbonate,  and,  as  far  as 
the  matter  of  permanency,  with,  I have  no  doubt,  good 
effects.  But  here  comes  the  drawback  : it  was  found  that 
when  the  proofs  so  fixed  were  washed  and  dried,  on  careful 
examination  (1  say  “careful  examination/’  as  the  fault 
was  very  difficult  to  detect),  a peculiar  bloom  was  found 
to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  negative  with  marks  and 
smears  of  a dull  appearance  here  and  there.  Till  these 
proofs  were  mounted  the  fault  was  not  noticeable,  but  when 
they  had  been  mounted  these  dull  marks  were  very  great 
eyesores,  and  necessitated  each  proof  being  rubbed  over, 
the  deposit,  whatever  it  was,  being  removable  by  this 
means.  Perhaps  some  gentleman  preseut  has  had  similar 
experience,  and  cau  suggest  a remedy ; for  the  present  I 
am  quite  unable  to  suggest  a cure,  and  this  drawback  is 
such  that  will  prevent  an  otherwise  useful  modificatian  of 
the  fixing  bath  to  be  used  where  a large  quantity  of  work 
has  to  be  got  through. 

1 have  seen  cyanide  of  potassium  recommended  in  dilute 
solution  for  cleaning  negatives  that  have  got  soiled  with 
silverstains  from  hard  work— small  particlesof  the  silvered 
albumen  adhering  to  the  cliche,  aud  making  white  specks. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  remedy  will  be,  and 
is,  efficacious  ; but  here  is  a drawback,  unless  the  varnish 
of  the  negative  be  very  hard  : the  cyauide  is  apt  to  dissolve 
it  sufficiently  to  attack  the  negative  beneath,  and  utterly 
destroy  it.  Great  care  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  taken 
in  ascertaining  the  protective  power  of  the  varnish. 
Several  applications  of  a rather  strong  solution  are  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  injure  most  negatives.  This  plan, 
however,  used  with  extreme  caution,  is  undoubtedly 
serviceable. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  drawbacks  to  processes 
that  have  been  recommended  for  the  benefit  of  photo- 
graphers, but  time  is  too  short  to  permit  allusion  to  them  ; 
therefore  I will,  with  these  few  remarks,  conclude,  and 
leave  them  for  discussion. 

One  little  matter  that  scarcely  comes  under  the  head  of 
“ drawbacks”  is  the  possibility  of  developing  an  ordinary 
wet  plate  by  the  alkaline  method.  In  making  a few  expe- 
riments with  the  intention  of  causing  a wet  plate  to  keep 
moist  and  sensitive,  1 gave  an  ordinary  sensitised  film  a 
I coating  of  albumen  and  glycerine  iu  the  proportion  of  one 
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ounce  each  to  half-a-piut  of  water.  Mr.  William  Bedfoid 
suggested  development  with  the  alkaline  method,  which  I 
carried  out,  aud  found,  although  the  negative  seemed 
rather  poorer  than  I should  have  liked,  it  came  out  very 
fairly  satisfactory. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  JOHN  PARKER.* 

My  earliest  attempts  at  landscape  photography  (and  it  is 
only  to  that  I have  given  any  attention)  were  with  a New- 
ton’s camera,  eight  by  ten,  and  a lu:ig  focus  Ross’  lens  of 
three  inches  diameter.  The  sensitising,  developing,  and 
clearing  baths  were  all,  as  in  Newton’s,  suspended  below 
the  camera,  the  whole  thing  being  an  immensely  unwieldy 
affair,  to  carry  which  I had  to  utilise  the  tripod  legs,  on 
which  it  was  suspended  by  straps,  aud  carried  by  the  aid 
of  a friend,  exactly  in  the  fashion  of  a mason’s  hand- 
barrow,  or  a miniature  sedan  chair  of  bygone  days.  The 
method  of  working  such  a camera — apart  from  its  cum- 
brousness— proved  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  I next 
got  a folding  camera— portable  by  contrast  with  its  prede- 
cessor, but  still  a bulky  and  troublesome  affair,  and,  to- 
gether with  a tent,  chemicals,  &c.,  making  such  an  amount 
of  impedimenta  as  to  rob  au  excursion  of  all  its  pleasure. 

Several  varieties  of  tent  and  sizes  of  camera  were  con- 
trived, each  improving  some  defect  in  its  predecessor,  and 
I succeeded  in  getting  some  fair  work  ; but  the  cost  and 
labour  far  exceeded  the  results,  and  were  it  not  for  an 
ardent  love  for  the  work,  and  an  insatiable  craving  after 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I would  have  given  it  up  in  despair. 

Dr.  Taupeuot’s  collodio-albumen  formula  for  dry  plates 
gave  me  the  first  relief.  I tried  it,  succeeded — to  my 
own  satisfaction,  at  any  rate — and  discarded  my  tint  and 
wet  plates  for  years.  Taupenot’s  process  had  one  fault, 
however,  in  its  great  liability  to  blisters ; and  these  some- 
times sadly  annoyed  me,  though  I took  every  precaution, 
gave  a preliminary  coatiug  of  dilute  albumen  to  the  plate, 
and  adopted  every  likely  suggestion  as  a remedy  for  the 
evil.  Fortunately,  however,  the  blisters  generally  dried 
flat,  so  as  not  materially,  if  at  all,  to  affect  the  printing 
qualities  of  the  negative.  But  it  was  sometimes  otherwise, 
and  a negative  which  at  first  promised  to  be  perfect 
would,  when  finished,  prove  useless. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I was  induced  to  try  a modified 
collodio-albumen  process,  known  as  “ Dr.  Ryley’s  Hot- 
water  Process,”  aud  on  plates  so  prepared  I have  not 
known  the  annoyance  of  a single  blister,  though  since  I 
first  tried  it  I have  prepared  many  plates.  Indeed,  except 
a few  experimental  beer-and-albuinen  plates,  I have  con- 
fined myself  entirely,  for  dry  plates,  to  the  “ Hot  water 
Process  ” ever  since ; for  my  opportunities  for  photo- 
graphic work  are  too  rare  to  permit  of  wasting  them  in 
experiments  in  untried  processes,  however  much  recom- 
mended, aud  I attribute  any  success  I have  had  to  this 
sticking  to  one  process.  Where  the  object  is  to  take  good 
negatives,  I would  strongly  recommend  amateurs  to  do 
the  same,  unless  they  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  in  that 
case  there  is,  no  doubt,  great  pleasure  and  benefit  iu 
experimenting. 

But  first  loves  are  strong,  and  so  I returned  from  time 
to  time  to  my  wet  plates.  A few  years  ago  I contrived  a 
very  portable  and  convenient  box  tent,  which  gives  but 
little  reason  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  weight  or  bulk. 
Tt  is  suitable  for  plates  up  to  seven  by  niue  inches,  and, 
when  folded  up  for  carriage,  coutains  a water-tight  bath, 
ebouite  developing  tray  with  plate  glass  bottom,  and  a 
stock  of  chemicals  sutticient  for  a long  day’s  work  ; yet  it 
may  be  carried  in  one  hand  for  a long  distance,  and  only 
measures,  when  closed,  fifteen  and  a half  by  twelve  aud  a 
half  by  six  aud  a half  inches,  while  two  or  three  minutes 


* Condensation  of  a paper  read  before  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation. 


are  sufficient  to  erect  it  and  put  it  in  working  order  on  its 
own  tripod.  I have  taken  many  of  my  best  wet-plate 
negatives  with  this  tent.  I confess  that  1 prefer  wet  plates 
to  dry  wherever  I have  convenience  for  working  them ; 
and,  wherever  the  view  I wish  to  photograph  is  reasonably 
near  to  my  head-quarters  for  the  time  being,  1 employ  wet 
plates.  I have,  however,  always  the  dry  to  fall  back  upon 
when  the  distance  is  considerable  or  the  time  for  prepara- 
tion limited,  or  where  the  employment  of  the  wet  process 
would  interfere  with  the  pleasure  or  liberty  of  any  friend 
with  whom  I may  be  out  for  the  day.  These  are  the 
occasions  on  which  the  advantages  of  the  dry  plates  show 
themselves,  and  many  good  pictures  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  them  when  the  wet  process  would  be  quite 
inadmissible. 

As  to  the  camera,  I would  only  say  that  no  one  should 
think  of  working  without  the  advantages  of  either 
a swing  back  or  a swing  front ; and  the  motion  of  the 
back  or  front,  or  of  the  two  combined,  should  be  such  as 
to  give  the  means  of  adjusting  the  focus  not  only  for 
different  distances  iu  front — such  as  a very  near  bit  of 
foreground,  or  a tall  spire,  & c. — but  for  different  dis- 
tances to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  side  of  a street 
or  avenue,  &c.  Many  good  subjects  will,  indeed,  present 
themselves,  for  taking  which  satisfactorily  these  are  not  in 
the  least  necessary  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  without  such 
appliauces  many  inviting  subjects  either  cannot  be  taken 
at  all,  or  taken  at  a great,  disadvantage,  rendering  it  neces- 
sary to  have  some  portion  of  the  subject  on  which  much 
of  its  interest  and  beauty  depends  either  left  out  altogether, 
or  quite  destroyed  for  want  of  true  focus.  I also  always 
carry  a small  spirit  level ; indeed,  I have  one  fixed  on  the 
camera  by  a screw  at  one  end,  ou  which  it  pivots.  This  is 
most  useful,  not  only  in  taking  buildings,  but  in  working 
on  a hill  side,  where  the  eye  is  often  quite  at  fault  as  to 
horizontal  lines. 

Thus  much  for  the  negative  ; and  in  anything  I have  to 
say  as  to  printing  from  it  I shall  limit  myself  entirely  to  a 
few  remarks  on  skies  and  cloud  effects. 

The  sky  is  half  the  picture — sometimes,  indeed,  the 
“ better  half for  the  charm  of  the  original  of  which  the 
photograph  is  the  transcript  is  often  mainly  in  the  sky  and 
in  the  aerial  perspective  which  it  gives.  Take  a moorland 
view,  for  instance,  with  a pool  of  mossy  water,  and  a few 
rocks  and  ferns  and  stunted  furze  for  a foreground,  and 
a bright  sky  with  fleecy  clouds  overhead,  stretching  away 
till  it  meets  the  distant  hills  that  bound  the  view.  What 
a charm  there  often  is  iu  such  a scene  ! and  how  beautiful 
the  miniature  representation  of  it  as  we  see  it  on  the  screen 
of  the  camera!  But  print  from  a negative  taken  from 
such  a scene,  and  how  disappointing  is  the  result ! Want- 
ing the  cloud  effects  it  is  a mere  caricature  of  the  landscape 
it  professes  to  portray  ; whereas  if  a suitable  sky  be  skil- 
fully printed  in,  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  restored,  and 
the  pleasurable  emotions  which  it  produced  are  re-awakened 
as  we  look  on  the  faithful  reproduction.  Such  a scene  as 
I have  here  supposed  is,  indeed,  more  dependent  on  the 
sky  for  its  effect  than  one  presenting  greater  variety  of 
form,  and  subject,  and  boldness  of  outline.  But  every 
landscape  that  includes  a skyline  is  dependent  more 
or  less  on  cloud  effects  for  its  beauty  ; and  if  the  sky  be 
left  in  the  print  a dead  blank,  the  picture  is  robbed  of  its 
charm,  and  photography  is  unjustly  held  responsible  for  a 
defect  which  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  want  of  taste  in 
the  photographer.  Perhaps,  however,  with  the  pro- 
fessional the  price  which  the  photograph  will  bring  in  the 
market  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Yet  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  anything  should  induce  an 
artist  to  set  before  him  any  but  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence to  strive  after ; and  I believe  it  is  a false  policy 
in  the  end,  for  the  best  work  will  command  the  best  price, 
aud  give  the  satisfaction  of  an  honest  endeavour  after  the 
highest  attainable  results. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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PERSONAL  TUITION  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 
In  tlie  recent  discussion  in  our  pages  on  the  possibility  of 
“ picking  up”  the  carbon  process  without  specific  tuition, 
it  was,  we  think,  generally  agreed  that  lessons  of  some 
kind,  oral  or  written,  were  imperatively  necessary,  and 
that  where  it  was  available,  personal  tuition  was  an  advan- 
tage not  to  be  rejected.  The  fact  that  in  photography 
there  have  been  hitherto  but  few  apprenticeships,  few  pro- 
fessors and  pupils — that,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  those  prac- 
tising the  art,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  have  “ picked 
it  up,”  aided  by  manuals,  journals,  and  societies,  with  the 
occasional  personal  aid  of  some  friendly  practitioner — 
has  naturally  engendered  in  the  minds  of  photographers 
generally  a notion  that  all  things  pertaining  to  photo- 
graphy should  be  subject  to  like  conditions.  New 
processes  or  new  methods  and  improvements  have 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  have  been 
adopted  without  trouble.  Something  less  than  twenty 
years  ago  the  alkaline  gold  toning  solution  was  introduced 
to  supersede  the  old  hypo  toning  bath.  The  conditions 
were  in  many  respects  novel,  but  photographers  mastered 
them  by  the  aid  the  journals  afforded.  So  with  the  aban- 
donment of  pyro,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  salts,  for 
development.  So  with  various  dry  processes.  Hence  it 
is  not  unnatural,  when  a new  system  of  printing  is  intro- 
duced into  photography,  that  those  photographers  disposed 
to  try  it  should  expect,  after  a little  effort,  to  master  it  with- 
out tuition,  picking  it  up  as  they  had  other  novelties  But 
carbon  printing  is  a change  of  such  a radical  kind,  and  for  its 
successful  commercial  practice  requiring  such  a revolution 
iu  the  system  of  working  that  experience  in  silver  print- 
ing, instead  of  being  an  aid,  has,  in  mauy  instances,  been 
found  an  impediment  to  facility  and  success.  Men  of 
patience  and  skill  have  “ picked  up  ” the  process,  of  course, 
without  tuition,  but  as  success  depends  much  upon  expe- 
rience in  methods  of  working,  much  time  and  patience  are 
wasted  in  any  unaided  attempt  so  to  “ pick  up  ” a mastery 
of  the  new  method. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  tuition  by  a capable  prac- 
titioner very  materially  shortens  the  road  to  success  ; but 
it  has  so  happened  that  just  at  the  period  when  profes- 
sional photographers  are  beginning  to  be  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  carbon  as  removing  the  stigma  of  insta- 
bility under  which  their  art  rests,  the  barrier,  in  the  shape 
of  a thirty-pouud  licence  fee,  3tares  them  more  prominently 
in  the  face,  with  the  still  more  prohibitory,  although  not 
unnatural,  condition  that  instructions  will  be  given  to 
licensees  only.  Many  photographers  aiming  at  straight- 
forward fair  dealing,  recogniziug  in  the  thirty-pound 
charge  for  a licence  only  a legitimate  remuneration  for 
time  and  skill  expended  in  working  a process  out,  and 
placing  it  in  a practical  and  working  form  before  photo- 


graphers, do  not  object  to  pay  the  fee  itself,  but  for  one 
serious  misgiving.  They  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  they 
shall  be  successful  in  working  the  process,  about  which  an 
air  of  secresy  and  exclusiveness  has  very  unnecessarily 
been  thrown  of  late.  The  payment  of  the  licence  fee 
being  of  course  a preliminary  1o  the  receipt  of  lessons  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  no  certainty  could  be  gained 
in  advance.  Our  pages,  it  is  true,  have  teemed  of  late 
with  communications  from  gentlemen  of  skill  who  have 
been  successful,  and  who,  being  licensees,  are  familiar  with 
all  the  arcana  supposed  to  be  so  carefully  guarded  ; but 
still  doubts  have  prevailed. 

Tuition  and  practical  demonstration  easy  of  access, 
moderate  in  cost,  and  from  a trustworthy  teacher,  were 
manifestly  the  wants  of  the  day,  in  relation  to  carbon 
| printing.  And  these  wants  may  now  readily  be  satisfied. 
The  thoroughly  trustworthy  teacher  is  the  first  requisite, 
i About  his  ability  and  experience  there  should  be  no  doubt 
| or  question  ; and  his  ability  should  be  avouched  by  his 
, worK.  We  believe  that  we  hazard  nothing  in  remarking 
; that  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Southport,  is  the  most  successful 
r carbon  worker  of  the  day.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  studios 
! where  carbon  is  known.  His  work,  of  which  we  have  seen 
much,  is  superb  in  its  excellence;  it  is.  indeed,  literally 
faultless.  Thus  much  we  can  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge. Of  the  varied  improvements  he  has  introduced 
in  the  practice  of  carbon  printing,  of  his  personal  skill, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  system,  we  have  heard  much 
from  various  visitors  to  his  establishment.  One  enthu- 
siastic Lambertypist,  whom  Mr.  Higginson  had  redeemed 
from  the  Slough  of  Despond,  declares  that  Mr.  Higginson 
is  as  much  in  advance  of  Mons.  Lambert,  as  the  latter 
was  in  advance  of  all  other  carbon  workers.  Another 
visitor  assures  us  that  the  statement  was  literally  true 
that  Mr.  Higginson  could  produce  a larger  number  of 
perfect  double-printed  chromotypes  in  the  same  time, 
than  a skilled  silver  printer  could  produce  ordinary  albu- 
menized  prints.  Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen 
the  challenge  to  the  best  silver  printer,  issued  some  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Higginson,  and  are  familiar  with  his  an- 
nouncements that  he  is  prepared  to  give  lessons  and 
demonstrations,  in  which  lie  will  show  that  carbon  print- 
ing for  ordinary  small  work  iu  portrait  studios  is  easier 
and  more  certain  than  silver  printing.  This  announce- 
ment was  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  general 
interest,  however,  by  the  limitation  that  these  lessons  and 
demonstrations  were  for  licencees  only.  Instead  of  bei  g 
able  to  acquire  the  assurance  which  such  demonstrations 
would  bring,  as  an  inducement  and  encouragement  to 
pay  the  requisite  sum  for  a licence  to  practise,  it  was 
only  attainable  after  the  thirty  pounds  had  been  disbursed. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  however,  that  this 
limitation  will  no  longer  exist.  Mr.  Higginson  has  re- 
solved that  his  lessons  and  demonstrations  shall  be  acces  • 
sible  to  photographers  generally,  whether  Lambertype 
licencees  or  not.  The  noD-licencee,  the  Autotype  licencee, 
and  the  Lambertype  licencee,  will  in  his  lessons  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  For  a moderate  honorarium  all  will 
be  taught  every  detail  of  every  process.  It  rests,  then, 
with  the  pupil  as  to  what  course  he  will  take.  Having 
acquired  practical  knowledge  of  the  processes,  and  skill  in 
work'hg  them,  he  can  make  his  election  as  to  which  licence 
he  will  obtain.  He  may  rest  assured,  apparently,  that 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  become  defendant  in  a Chancery 
suit,  some  licence  will  be  required.  And  if  he  be  a reason- 
able man  he  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
high  state  of  practical  perfection  to  which  the  process  has 
been  brought  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  a patent 
which  has  given  some  one  a sufficient  interest  in  culti- 
vating the  process,  and  overcoming  those  difficulties  which 
few,  without  a special  and  pecuniary  interest,  would  have 
had  the  time  or  patience  to  work  out  and  overcome.  The 
process,  as  the  photographer  may  now  acquire  it, 
as  compared  with  its  crude  idea  iu  an  unprotected  and  uu- 
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cultivated  state,  is  as  a fair  garden  compared  with  a 
piece  of  common  laud  or  moor.  And  the  money  value  or 
rental  of  the  two  would  probably  bear  the  same  relatiou. 

THE  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 
In  a letter  on  another  page,  Mr.  Thomas  calls  attention  to 
a somewhat  important  omissiou  in  the  recent  discussions 
at  the  Photographic  Society  iu  relatiou  to  defects  of  the 
silver  bath.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  York,  no  one 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  brought  examples  of  the 
defects  which  were  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  “ spots  ” 
and  “pinholes,”  as  though  these  defects  were  always 
specific  in  character ; whilst  in  point  of  fact,  although 
similar,  they  vary,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  careful  ex- 
amination each  special  cause  will  be  followed  by  a distinct 
character  of  defect.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
illustrative  negatives  brought  by  Mr.  York  to  the  last 
meeting.  Mr.  York  fouud,  oddly  enough,  that  a sulphate 
added  directly  to  the  bath  did  not  produce  the  pinholes 
which  were  supposed  to  result  from  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  silver.  The  negatives  iu  question  are  now 
before  us,  and  are  quite  free  from  pinholes  ; but  they  are 
characterized  by  another  defect,  to  which  Mr.  York  in  his 
remarks  referred  as  remove!  by  tiie  addition  of  nitrate  of 
baryta.  This  defect  consists  in  streaks  and  zigzag  lines, 
or  markings  like  a “ watered”  silk.  And  such  streaks  and 
markings  were  amongst  the  defects  which  Dr.  Vogel  found 
as,  together  with  piuholes,  amongst  the  results  of  sulphate 
of  silver  when  he  first  proposed  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  as  a remedy. 

If  all  the  forms  of  pinholes  and  other  defects  were  pro- 
duced direct  by  artificial  means,  and  a careful  examination 
made  of  their  appearance  and  character,  it  is  probable,  we 
think,  that  they  would  be  found  sufficiently  special  to 
afford  a future  guide  as  to  their  source  and  origin. 


MILITARY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

From  the  Army  Estimates  we  learn  that  a larger  expendi- 
ture than  usual  will  be  made  this  year  upon  matters 
photographic.  The  field  photographic  equipment  which 
will  form  part  of  any  future  army  has  now  been  com- 
pletely organised  by  Gaptaiu  Abney,  R.  E.,  F.  R.S.,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  same,  as  also  of  the  instruction  of 
the  officers  and  nou-commissioued  officers  entrusted  with 
photographic  duties,  during  the  past  five  years,  at  Chatham. 
Captain  Abney,  after  haviug  established  both  chemical  aud 
photographic  schools  of  instruction  at  Chatham,  now  leaves 
that  station,  his  term  of  staff  service  having  expired,  aud 
proceeds  to  South  Kensington,  where  he  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  of  Science  Schools. 

Captatn  Abney  is  succeeded  at  Chatham  by  Lieut.  Darwin, 
R.E.,  son  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Darwin,  and  himself  a 
gentleman  who  has  already  made  his  mark  in  science. 
Lieut.  Darwin  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  photo- 
graphic operations  at  one  of  the  Trausit  of  Venus  stations 
two  years  ago,  and  acquitted  himself  of  the  responsible 
duty  in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  So  far  as  photography 
is  concerned,  he  is,  we  believe,  oue  of  Captain  Abuey's 
pupils,  aud  consequently  well  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work 
on  which  the  latter  has  been  for  some  time  occupied. 

The  field  photographic  equipment,  as  organized  at  Chat- 
ham, is  now  a very  complete  affair.  A waggon  fitted  with 
every  convenience,  and  carrying  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  chemicals,  forms  the  head-quarters  of  the  photographic 
staff,  who  are,  however,  provided  with  the  means  of  work- 
ing when  this  comfortable  conveyance  cannot  be  resorted 
to.  The  last,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  important  addi- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  the  equipment  is,  we  a-e  glad 
to  hear,  Warnerke’s  negative  tissue,  aud  that  gentleman’s 
ingenious  dark  slide,  which  will  be  invaluable  for  recon- 
naissance work.  A better  testimony,  we  think,  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  this  material  could  hardly  be  afforded,  aud 
we  heartily  congratulate  the  hard-working  experimentalist 
on  his  deserved  success. 


AN  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

BY  CAPT.  ABNEY,  F.R.S. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers  that 
l should  give  an  account  of  a method  of  making  a rapid 
emulsion,  and  which  also  possesses  unusual  delicacy.  I 
was  led  to  it  iu  prosecuting  researches  on  the  photo- 
graphy of  the  ultra-red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  have 
found  it  sensitive  to  these  rays,  though  owiug  to  the  pre- 
sent want  of  sunshine  I have  been  unable  te  arrive  at  any 
definite  idea  of  its  value  compared  with  other  emulsions 
containing  organic  salts  that  I have  previously  used.  My 
friend  Mr.  II.  Berkeley  has  worked  with  it,  and  reports 
favourably  of  it ; and  Mr.  Warnerke,  to  whom  I gave  the 
formula,  I believe  has  fouud  it  efficient. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation Sixteen 
grains  of  ordinary  cotton  (not  high  temperature  cotton) 
are  dissolved  in  six  drachms  of  ether  and  four  drachrns  of 
alcohol,  both  being  as  far  as  possible  free  from  water.  In 
each  ounce  of  collodion  twenty  grains  of  zinc  bromide  are 
dissolved,  and  fourteen  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  also 
added.  For  each  ounce  of  the  above,  one  grain  of  dried 
albumen  is  taken  aud  dissolved  in  a little  water,  to  which 
a little  ammonia  has  been  added  to  aid  solutiou.  The  collo- 
dion is  poured  into  a glass  jar,  and  the  albumen  added 
little  by  little — stirring  the  whole  time.  This  forms  a 
sort  of  emulsion  of  albumen  in  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Berkeley  proceeds  in  a somewhat  different  manner. 
He  adds  the  cotton  to  the  ether,  then  adds  the  albumen, 
and  finally  adds  the  amount  of  zinc  bromide  in  the  neces- 
sary alcohol.  This  is  a very  effective  method  of  proceeding, 
but  the  former  answers  as  well. 

Enough  silver  nitrate  is  then  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water,  and  alcohol  added  to  it,  and  the  emul- 
sion formed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  amount  of  silver 
nitrate  to  be  added  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  there  should 
not  he  less  than  two  grains  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  into  silver  bromide, 
and  the  albumen  into  silver  albuminate.  This  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  calculation  checked  by  a trial  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  albumen — practically, 
about  thirty-six  graius  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
above  amount  of  bromide  aud  albumen. 

The  emulsion  is  next  poured  into  a dish  and  allowed  to 
set  firmly.  This  I encourage  by  moving  the  liquid  in  the 
dish  by  means  of  a stirring  rod.  Wheu  the  mass  is 
capable  of  being  broken  up  into  small  coherent  lumps  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  jelly,  the  washing  commences. 
This  I effect  first  in  the  dish  by  covering  the  pellicle  with 
distilled  water,  and  allowing  it  to  soak  for  about  five  or 
six  minutes.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a glass  beaker,  and 
washed  with  constant  changes  of  water  for  about  two 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  washings 
should  only  give  a very  slight  milkiness  when  tested  for 
silver  with  hydrochloric  acid.  I consider  the  washing 
complete  when  the  wash  water  to  which  the  acid  has  been 
added  appears  of  a turbidity  equal  to  that  shown  by  dis- 
solving one-sixth  of  a grain  of  sodium  chloride  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  then  adding  silver  iu  water  to  it. 
When  in  this  state  the  pellicle  is  dried  in  a water  oven, 
takiug  care  previously  to  get  rid  of  all  excess  of  water  by 
squeezing  it  between  folds  of  pure  blotting-paper.  This 
operation  takes  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  to 
test  when  the  pellicle  is  sufficiently  desiccated  it  is  as  well 
now  and  then  to  take  a small  piece  of  the  emulsion  from  the 
oven,  press  it  on  blotting-paper ; when  no  stain  of  rnoist- 
uess  is  shown,  I consider  it  sufficiently  dried.  I may 
remark,  that  in  my  experience  excessive  desiccation  of  any 
pellicle  seems  to  destroy  the  qualities  of  the  resulting 
emulsion. 

The  pellicle  is  next  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  allowing  eight  grains  of  cotton  for  each  ounce  of 
the  combined  solvents.  This  may  not  be  sufficient,  but  I 
consider  it  better  to  add  too  little  than  too  much  of  them 
at  first.  The  alcohol  may  be  of  strength  equal  to  -812,  and 
the  ether  of  -720 ; both  of  them  may  be  methylated,  though 
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for  great  sensitiveness  I rather  incline  to  the  pure  solvents 
On  coating  a plate  with  this  emulsion,  and  after  drying,  if 
the  film  be  examined  against  a gas-flame,  the  colour  will  be 
seen  to  be  very  remarkable.  The.  flame  will  appear  of  a 
greenish-blue  tint,  not  in  the  least  white,  but  rather  of  the 
colour  that  would  be  observed  were  the  glass  coated  with 
a fine  film  of  silver.  The  difference  between  this  emul- 
sion and  the  ordinary  kind  is  very  marked  ; with  a film  of 
the  latter  the  flame  appears  of  a red  orange. 

The  exposure  necessary  to  give  the  plates  is  very  small, 
even  when  compared  with  a wet  plate.  1 believe  them  to 
be  twice  as  rapid  as  plates  prepared  by  the  ordinary  wet 
process,  when  exposed  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
blue  colour  of  the  film  indicates  the  cause  of  this — the 
particles  of  the  sensitive  salts  are  in  a much  finer  state  of 
division  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with.  A microscope 
reveals  this  fact  most  unmistakably. 

There  are  several  ways  of  developing  these  plates.  The 
ordinary  strong  alkaline  developer,  with  a double  dose  of 
bromide,  is  most  effective,  whilst  pyrogallic  acid  alone  will 
give  a feeble  image,  capable  of  being  given  intensity  by 
the  ordinary  method.  A gelatino-irou  developer  is  also 
effective,  as  is  also  pyrogallic  acid  with  acidified  silver 
nitrate. 

1 should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  may  try  this  process  giving  me  the  results  of  their 
observations.  I have  fouud  it  a cleaner  and  smoother 
emulsion  than  any  1 have  made,  and  certainly  much  more 
rapid.  The  fault,  if  it  have  any,  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  give 
negatives  slightly  wanting  in  density  ; but  this  can  be 
corrected  by  using  the  intensifier  I brought  before  the 
Photographic  Society  last  meeting,  or  by  substituting 
hydrochloric  acid  for  a quarter  of  the  nitric  acid  used  in 
preparing  the  emulsion. 


ON  PLATINOTYPE. 

BY  THOMAS  RODGER.* 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  this  evening  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  this  Society  to  a very  beautiful  process  of 
printing  from  photographic  negatives,  termed  platinotype. 
The  author  of  this  process,  Mr.  Willis,  was  present  at 
your  last  meeting,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  satis- 


wide  range  in  tone  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  in  this 
respect. 

In  our  much-loved  process  with  silver  in  its  several  con- 
ditions forming  the  picture,  we  have  fouud  it  too  facile  in 
every  respect — so  much  so,  that  I fear  that  at  the  very 
best,  pictures  formed  of  silver  in  metallic  form,  or  in  other 
combinations,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  prone,  both  to 
internal  as  well  as  to  external  influence.  In  the  case  of 
pictures  formed  of  platinum,  if  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  beauty  of  the  silver  picture  (and  this  I think  quite 
possible),  we  have  a basis  for  our  productions  quite 
beyond  those  influences  in  the  highest  degree.  Again, 
there  is  a very  important  branch  of  the  art  which,  for 
years  past,  has  been  of  much  consequence  to  the  profes- 
sional photographer.  I allude  to  the  artistic  finishing  in 
oil  and  water  colour,  &c.  Now,  I hardly  think  I need 
remark  that  the  application  of  pigment  in  any  form  has 
been  found,  from  various  causes,  to  do  other  than  hasten 
the  destruction  of  the  photographic  image  which  formed 
the  guide  of  operation.  Now,  in  a picture  formed  of 
platinum,  we  have  a deposit  of  the  pure  metal  in  the  form 
of  what  is  generally  termed  platinum  black,  forming  the 
image  in  direct  contact  with  a surface,  and  without  being 
enclosed  in  any  film,  and,  consequently,  fit  to  be  loaded 
to  any  amount  with  colour  without  danger  of  peeliug  off 
or  chemical  change.  This  has  always  seemed  to  be  a 
desideratum  connected  with  the  class  of  work  referred  to, 
and  this  process  offers  every  facility  to  fill  the  void. 

I shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a short  description  of 
the  rationale  of  this  process.  Mr.  Willis,  in  a series  of 
experiments  to  fiud  the  best  reducing  agent  of  platinum, 
and  without  any  special  photographic  aim,  found  that 
oxalate  of  iron — a yellow,  and  in  most  menstrua  an  in- 
soluble powder — was  soluble  in  a warm  solution  of  oxalate 
of  potash,  and  that  it  in  this  condition  acted  most  ener- 
getically as  a reducing  agent  on  soluble  salts  of  platinum. 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  his  article  referred  to,  gives  such  a 
clear  and  short  description  of  the  chemical  changes  involved 
in  this  process  that  I cannot  dj  better  than  quote  a few 
of  his  remarks  with  the  least  possible  modifications. 

Mr.  Willis,  therefore,  having  discovered  that  as  a solu- 
tion of  ferrous  oxalate  in  potassic  oxalate  was  so  perfect  a 
reducing  agent  of  platinum,  couceived  the  idea  that  as 


factory  that  circumstances  had  favoured  his  bringing  this  i . - •=■  . * ..  . ,.  , x 

subject  before  you  himself.  As  it  is,  I will  endeavour  to  ferr?us  oxalate  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
- ------  - - - - - oxalate,  it  ought  to  follow  that  paper  — 


describe  briefly  the  chemical  principles  on  which  this  pro 
cess  is  based,  and  then  give  you  a practical  demonstration 
of  the  modus  operandi,  as  far  as  is  possible. 

This  process,  I need  scarcely  tell  you,  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  very  lucidly  described  in  our  photographic 
journals,  as  well  as  in  other  periodicals,  and  particularly 
so  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  Science  Review.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  not  received  that  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves  from  the  great  body  of  photo- 
graphers. The  great  simplicity  of  the  few  operations 
requisite,  and  the  absence  of  that  capricious  character 
which  attends  several  other  processes,  apart  from  the  un- 
doubted and  absolute  permanency  of  the  result  obtained, 
ought  to  gain  the  attention  of  a large  majority  of  the 
brethren  in  our  art. 

Without  presuming  to  make  a comparison  between 
results  obtained  by  other  methods  and  those  of  this  pro- 
cess, I may  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words.-  In  the 
ordinary  application  of  this  process  to  the  printing  from 
negatives  of  all  sizes,  and  in  which  it  is  not  iutended  to 
subject  the  prints  obtained  to  painting  or  other  art 
finishing,  1 am  aware  that  it  has  generally  been  asserted 
by  the  profession,  and  this  with  some  reason,  that  the 
colour  of  the  prints  which  they  had  seen  was  too  cold  to 
satisfy  the  general  taste.  Now,  from  the  small  amount  of 
experience  which  1 have  had  in  this  process,  and  from 
what  I have  seeu  produced  by  others  with  more,  I feel 
confident  in  saying  that  there  is  little  fear  of  getting  a 
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ferric  oxalate,  it  ought  to  follow  that  paper  or  other 
media  which  has  received  a wash  of  platinum  will  undergo 
reduction  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  light.  In  the 
practical  application  of  this  process,  pictures  of  fine  quality 
are  obtained  in  about  one-fifth  the  time  of  exposure  requi- 
site in  ordinary  silver  printing.  When  the  pictures  are 
taken  from  the  printing  frame  they  are  feebly,  though 
distinctly,  visible,  although  up  to  this  stage  the  platinum 
has  not  taken  any  part  in  the  performance.  The  visible 
picture  is  wholly  composed  of  ferrous  oxalate,  and  it  would 
have  been  equally  visible  had  no  platinum  been  preseut. 
The  picture  is  now  drawn  over  a warm  solution  of  oxalate 
of  potash,  and  instantly  the  image  formed  of  metallic 
platinum  becomes  slroDg  aud  rich,  and  of  a warm  black 
tone.  As  far  as  mere  permanence  is  concerned,  the  pic- 
ture may  now  be  considered  fuished.  The  developing 
action  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  following  considerations  : — Bearing  in  mind  the 
axiom  that  no  chemical  action  can  take  place  unless  one 
of  the  substances  be  in  solution,  observe  that  when  the 
picture  is  removed  from  the  printing  frame  the  two  sub- 
stances are  solid,  so  to  speak,  apart,  ferrous  oxalate  and  the 
platinum  salt,  and  hence  the  former  body  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  latter,  both  are  side  by 
side,  and  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  one  to  act 
upon  the  other,  but  it  is  held  in  check.  The  question  now 
arises,  what  will  relieve  it  so  that  it  may  reduce  the  plati- 
num so  conveniently  placed  for  this  purpose?  This 
ferrous  oxalate  produced  by  the  action  of  light  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  it  is  so  in  a solution  of  oxalate  of 
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potash.  No  sooner,  therefore,  is  the  pictuie  brought  into 
contact  with  a solution  of  this  salt,  than  the  exposed  parts 
consisting  of  ferrous  oxalate  are  dissolved,  and  imme- 
diately exert  their  reducing  actiou  on  the  neighbouring 
particles  of  platinum,  which  thus  are  made  to  form  the 
picture.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  paper 
or  surface  was  charged  with  ferric  oxalate  in  order  to 
secure  sensitiveness  to  light,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
this  should  be  removed.  To  effect  this,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  subject  the  print  for  a few  minutes  to  a weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  This  renders  the  whites  very  pure. 

(lo  be  continued .) 


CorrfspouiHm. 

AN  OLD  BATH  WHICH  DID  NOT  GET  OUT  OF 
ORDER. 

Dear  Sir, — I notice  some  interest  is  excited  in  the 
diseases  of  the  negative  bath  just  now.  I believe  the  bath 
troubles  are  mostly  traceable  to  the  person  of  the  ope- 
rator. If  Mr.  Spiller  or  anyone  else  would  care  to  examine 
the  enc’osed.  he  may  perchance  find  out  something, 
though  possibly  it  will  be  more  of  a negative  nature  than 
anything  directly  informative. 

The  mess  enclosed  is  the  filtrated  deposit  found  in  a 
negative  bath,  originally  measuring  about  three  gallons. 
It  had  never  been  strengthened ; it  had  never  been 
filtered  ; it  was  in  daily  use  ; never  had  any  rest ; never 
sunned ; never  covered  up  to  keep  in  the  ether  and  alcohol, 
or  to  keep  out  the  dust,  except  once  a week,  when  the 
dark  room  was  cleaned  after  thousands  of  half-plates  and 
other  larger  negatives  had  been  made  in  it — the  bath 
got  so  low  that  it  would  not  cover  the  breadth  of  a half 
plate,  yet  the  last  negative  was  perfect,  no  pinholes,  no 
stains  or  streaks,  no  intensification  necessary,  yet  fully 
soft.  I suppose  in  ordinary  practice  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  bath  should  have  broken  down,  but  this  it  never 
did.  I have  at  this  moment  a bath  similarly  used,  and  in 
as  positively  a filthy  state — which  anyone  may  see — yet 
though  my  negatives  should  be  full  of  piuholes  and  stains, 
I find  them  quite  free  from  such  defects. 

But  if  I filtered  it,  and  so  upset  it,  my  experience  would 
lead  me  to  expect  hard  negatives  at  once,  and  it  would  soon 
break  down  altogether.  I will  not  bother  you  with  my 
theory,  but  if  anyone  cares  to  examine  the  enclosed  I 
would  very  much  like  to  know  his  opinion  as  to  its 
nature. — Faithfully  yours,  Portobello. 

[As  Mr.  Spiller  was  engaged  in  examination  of  similar 
deposits  when  we  received  the  above  letter,  we  placed  the 
filtrate  above  alluded  to  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  furnish  the  following  report. — Ed.]  : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — I found  an  opportunity  to-day  of  testing 
the  silver  deposit  from  negative  bath  which  you  sent  me 
a few  days  since.  It  consists  principally  of  carbonate  of 
silver,  with  small  quantities  of  sulphate,  bromide,  iodide, 
aud  reduced  metallic  silver.  It  is  quite  devoid  of  deto- 
nating properties,  and  contains  no  cyanide. 

Your  re-publication  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  old  communication  is 
very  interesting,  and  shows  how  fully  he  had  gone  over  the 
same  grouud.  With  kind  regards,  i remain  yours  very 
truly,  John  Spiller. 

2,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Canonbury,  N.,  March  2 8th. 

NORTHERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

Sir, — The  Edinburgh  Society’s  meeting  of  last  Wednesday 
was  a very  enjoyable  one.  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
treated  the  Society  to  demonstrations  by  Willis’s  platinum 
process.  I am  afraid  the  Albion  Albumenizing  Company 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  with  it,  even  although 
Mr.  Rodger,  and  others  of  influence,  should  praise  it.  It 
is  not  a perfect  process ; it  is  not  certainly  a permanent 
process  ; and,  owing  to  the  cold  colour  of  the  prints,  its  use 
is  limited  to  a very  great  extent.  Francis  Miles’,  and  a 


j series  of  comic  sketches  published  by  Poulton,  are  printed 
by  this  process,  but  these  have  the  doubtful  element — viz., 

| hypo. — and  if  hypo,  remains  to  any  extent  in  the  print,  it 
I is  open  to  as  much  distrust  as  silver. 

| Herr  Kareline,  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  hopes  to  make  a 
j fortuue  by  teaching  us  how  to  produce  groups  and  genre 
pictures  by  means  of  some  marvellous  contrivance  producing 
1 depth  of  focus  to  a great  extent,  and — mark  this — without 
the  aperture  being  diminished.  The  pictures  which 
appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Exhibition 
are  referred  to  in  a letter  from  Herr  Kareline  read 
at  the  Society’s  meeting  last  week.  He  says  : — “ These  are 
my  ordinary  pioductions,  aud  not  exceptional  pictures  ; 
they  are  not  produced  by  any  known  method  : they  are  not 
double  printed,  not  touched  up  on  negative  or  print — 
indeed,  it  is  a secret  of  my  own.’’  We  may  expect  to 
receive,  in  a few  days,  a proposal  to  divulge,  in  a multi- 
plicity of  paragraphs,  and  for  a handful  of  roubles — after 
the  style  of  C.  Klary — the  wonderful  system  which  has 
“ seduced  and  enraptured  ” the  great  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  photographers  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Patou,  of  Greenock,  was  at  the  meeting,  with  his 
clever  pictures  after  Kareline.  He  thiuks  the  secret  is  now 
no  secret,  and  explained  his  mode  of  procedure ; but 
Paton  the  prophet  was  not  in  a far  country.  What  a 
a scandal  it  would  be  if  a Greenock -body  were  to  teach  the 
[ wise  men  of  the  East  some  new  thing  ! 

Edinburgh  photographic  business  is  in  a poor  way  just 
[ now.  Iieie  is  an  omiuous  sign  : a well-known  pheto- 

j grapher  advertises  to  take  a negative  and  supply  a print 
! for  one  shilling ! I would  as  soon  go  off,  in  a suit  of 
solemn  black,  to  deliver  moral  pocket  handkerchiefs 
amougst  the  Red  Indians,  or  stay  at  home  to  sell  wooden 
nutmegs  to  the  dispeptic  mothers  of  Midlothian  ; it  would 
be  ill  to  tell  which  of  all  would  be  the  most  disreputable. 
A Glasgow  photographer,  long  ago,  took  a carte  and 
supplied  a proof  for  a shilling.  He  made  a reputation,  and 
money  also— pound  notes.  He  made  a journey  across  the 
Atlantic  with  his  pockets  full  ot  home  made  pound  notes, 
and  a lady — not  his  wife — hanging  on  his  arm.  The 
authorities  brought  him  back,  and  had  him  tried  and  found 
| guilty  of  taking  a negative  and  producing  a print  for  one 
shilling — at  least,  this  was  the  verdict  of  a photographic 
jury,  although  tendering  forged  notes  was  the  most  serious 
count,  for  which  he  got  penal  servitude.  Mr.  John  Nicoi, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  once  tried  to  write  up  “ penny 
photographs’’;  I would  like  to  say  something  on  them 
also,  but  at  present  I cannot  afford  to  be  sarcastic  on  any- 
thing lower  than  taking  a negative  aud  supplying  a print 
for  a shilling. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  well  knows  that  as  long  as  carbon 
printing  was  in  embryo  it  was  free  to  everybody,  and 
sluggishness,  not  progress,  was  the  watchword.  Those  who 
have  spent  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  are 
more  likely  to  have  aided  than  hindered  the  progress  of 
the  art.  Those  who  have  added  their  quota  ot  mouey  as 
well  as  brains  have  in  a couple  of  years  made  chromotypy 
a commercial  success. 

To  say  that  “ the  Autotype  Company  have  been  hinder- 
ing aud  hurting  the  progress  of  the  art"  is  a gross  libel. 
To  say  that  “ the  Company’s  present  action  will  prevent  ex- 
perimental trial,  and  that  it  will  cut  off  carbon  work  lrom  a 
large  number  of  photographers,"  goes  for  nothing,  in  the 
I face  of  “ only  thirty  issuing  their  work  in  this  way.’’ 
Messrs.  Urie,  Fry,  and  Company,  who  talk  about  the 
patents  limiting  and  hurting  the  progress  of  the  art  of  pig- 
mont  printing,  argue  on  false  premises,  and  the  sooner  they 
j see  it  the  better  for  themselves. 

Let  us  end  this  dispute  about  the  patent  rights  by  re- 
cognizing them,  for  they  ar*  not  grievous  burdens,  but  all 
the  other  way.  Mr.  C.  J.  Witcomb’s  example  should  teach 
us  all  to  be  more  liberal-minded.  I intend  telling  a thing 
' or  two  myself  next  time  I write  to  you. — Yours  truly, 

Jo.  Vestris. 
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M.  BOISSONNAS’  SPECIMENS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  who 
were  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
on  Tuesday  last,  to  know  that  the  albums  of  instantaneous 
and  other  photographs  exhibited  by  Mons.  Boissonnas,  of 
Geneva,  are  in  my  possession,  and  that  1 shall  be  very 
happy  to  show  them  to  any  one  who  feels  interested  in 
them,  and  who  will  favour  me  with  a call. — Very  truly 
yours,  John  A.  Spencer. 

9,  Gratton  Road,  I Vest  Kensington  (Addison  Road  Station). 

DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Will  you  peimit  me  to  suggest  that,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  subject  under  discussion  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  some  of  our  friends  would 
perform  an  act  of  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
elucidate  the  matter,  if  they  would  exhibit  some  specimen 
negatives  showing  the  character  of  the  defects  now  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Society  ? There  could  then  be  no 
misunderstanding  regarding  these  pligue  spots.  There  are 
pinholes  and  piuholes,  spots  and  spots,  comets  and  comets  ; 
it  would  be  well  to  have  these  diseases  properly  classified 
for  the  purpose  of  easy  recognition  ; or,  in  speaking  of  piu- 
holes,  one  person  may  mean  one  thing,  and  another  some- 
thing quite  different. — lam,  yours,  R.  W.  Thomas. 


|p c (reelings  of  ^otufua. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  inst., 
the  chair  being  occupied  at  first  by  V'r.  E Koxr.EE,  aud  after- 
wards bv  the  Rjv.  K.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President. 

It  was  intimated  that  in  consideration  of  no  paper  having 
been  previously  prepared  for  the  meeting,  Mr.  Edward  Dun- 
moro  had  kindly  written  a short  one  on  li  Drawbacks,”  since 
he  had  Arrived  at  the  mieting.  This  was  accordingly  read 
(see  page  172). 

A conversational  discussion  ensued,  during  which 

Mr.  Waknerke  said  that  although  reticulation  of  collodion 
was  generally  attributed  to  water,  it  was  owing,  iu  most  cases, 
to  the  natpre  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Mr.  VV.  M.  Avkks  found  that  the  best  means  of  cleaning 
negatives  which  hoi  become  discoloured  in  printing  was  to 
rub  them  with  turpentine  on  a pad  of  wool. 

Mr.  Foxlee.  with  reference  to  a remark  that  had  baon  made 
concerning  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  printing  bath,  observed 
that  Mr.  Spiller  had  recommended  it  as  a solvent  for  tbe  albu- 
raenate  of  silver  that  was  formed. 

After  a desultory  conversation,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Duumore. 

Mr.  Warneuke  exhibited  a number  of  negatives  and  speci- 
mens showing  the  action  of  bromide  of  copper  as  an  intensify- 
ing agent,  and  showed  the  method  of  applying  it.  He  further 
exhibited  a plate  box  for  holding  wet  negatives,  and  the  tri- 
angle of  a camera-stand  which  had  been  constructed  by  Mr. 
Lane.  After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Warnerke  tbe  proceedings 

terminated.  

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Mr.  Lessees,  and 
the  number  of  members  present  was  unusually  large. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  : — 
Messrs.  Charles  Philip,  John  Macmahon,  Daniel  Macfarlaue. 
James  Muir,  James  Dickson,  and  James  Hay. 

Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  “ Platinotype  Process  ” (see  page  176),  and  illustrated  it  by 
a number  of  successful  experiments,  which  conveyed  a clear  idea 
of  various  reactions  involved.  Especially  interesting  were  the 
experiments  by  which  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  paper  was  prepared,  and  the  great  sensitiveness 
of  the  preparation  were  shown.  Some  idea  of  the  latter  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  two  prints  were  obtained  from 
negatives  by  an  exposure  of  under  two  minutes  to  the  light, 
given  out  by  the  combustion  of  a double  strand  of  magnesium 
wire. 


The  President  said  that  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Rodger  for  the  clear  description  he  had  given  of  the  inte- 
resting process,  and  especially  for  the  highly  instructive  experi- 
ments which  must  have  entailed  so  much  trouble  to  him.  From 
the  lucid  way  in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated,  there  could 
be  no  question  either  of  the  success  or  value  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Tunny  cosgratulated  Mr.  Rodger  on  the  successful 
demonstration  of  what  he  considered  the  best  process  yet 
devised  for  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  coloured  work,  the 
texture  being  just  the  very  thing  required  in  that  branch  of  art. 
He  had  experimented  a good  deal  with  the  process  when  it  was 
first  introduced,  aud  he  had  no  doubt  that  prints  in  platinum 
black  were  quite  as  permanent  as  those  in  carbon.  They  were 
not  affected  by  either  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acids  used 
singly,  although  of  course  they  yielded  readily  to  the  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  ; and  he  found  also  that  a strong  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  materially  changed  the  colour  of  the  deposit,  and  there- 
fore supposed  that  something  like  a platinum  hyposulphite  might 
be  formed. 

Mr.  Bashpord  had  not  previously  given  the  process  much 
consideration,  and  therefore  until  to-night  knew  very  little  abr.ut 
it.  He  thanked  Mr.  Rodger  very  much  for  the  beautiful  demon- 
stration and  lucid  explanation,  and  was  quite  satisfied  that  from 
them  he  had  learned  enough  to  enable  him  to  succeed  on  a first 
trial.  The  only  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him  was  that  of 
ascertaining  exactly  the  proper  exposure,  as  from  the  fact  that 
the  development  was  almost  instanianeous,  and  the  difficulty  of 
in  any  way  reducing  a too  dark  image,  he  presumed  that  there 
could  be  but  little  latitude  in  the  time  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper  and 
experiments,  and  was  quite  snre  that  from  what  he  had  just  seen 
he  could  at  once  do  good  work  in  platinotype.  It  was  so  simple 
and  so  satisfactory  that,  in  all  probability,  carbon  printing  would 
soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 

In  reply  to  a question  fiom  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  Mr.  Rodger 
said  that  from  his  experience  of  the  process  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  actual  cost  of  prints  in  platinotype  was  considerably  less 
than  that  of  prints  in  silver  ; and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bashford,  he 
Said  that  it  was  quite  true  that  a platinum  priut  could  not  be 
easily  toned  down  or  darkened,  and,  in  consequence,  the  exposure 
must  be  properly  timed  ; but  neither  he  nor  his  assistant  found 
any  difficulty  iu  hitting  the  proper  time  when  the  actinometer 
was  used. 

A number  of  fine  specimens  were  then  handed  round  for 
inspection — some  by  Mr.  Rodger  himself,  some  by  the  Albion 
Albuinenizing  Company,  and  some  by  Mr.  Griggs,  of  Blackpool. 
All  were  very  beautiful,  the  latter  especially  so,  as  they  were  not 
only  most  charming  subjects,  bat,  by  a method  of  his  own,  just 
sufficiently  glazed  to  give  the  generally  admired  transparency 
not  often  seen  in  prints  on  plain  paper. 

There  were  also  shown  some  prints  on  rough  crayon  paper  by 
Mr.  Willis,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  from  paintings  or  water 
colour  drawings,  regarding  which  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  finer.  They  came  nearer  to  the 
pure  white  and  black  of  an  engraving  than  copies  by  any  other 
process,  and  would,  he  thought,  compete  very  closely  with  the 
productions  of  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.,  now  so  popular. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Hawick,  also  exhibited  a number  of  very 
good  carte  portraits  printed  iu  platinotype,  and  said  that  he  had 
only  given  the  process  one  trial,  and  those  were  the  results.  It 
was  certainly  the  simplest  process  he  had  had  anything  to  do 
with. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Karelina,  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  which  mainly  referred  to  the  criticisms 
that  had  been  published  on  his  works,  especially  the  picture  to 
which  was  awarded  t ie  gold  medal  at  the  late  Exhibition.  Mr. 
Kareline  wrote  to  the  effect  that  all  his  pictures  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  were  printed  from  single  negatives  taken  direct,  and 
were  untouched  priuts  from  untouched  negatives;  that  with  trifling 
exceptions  they  were  the  portraits  nnd  groups  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  with  no  more  time  devoted  to  them 
than  is  generally  given  when  other  sitters  are  waiting.  Mr. 
Kareline  has  evidently  solved  the  problem  of  how,  by  a small 
stop  or  otherwise,  in  combination  with  a short  exposure,  to  get 
objects  that  are  in  various  planes  in  equally  good  focus  ; and  for 
this  secret  he  has  been  offered  considerably  over  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  ; but  he  wants  nearly  five  thousand,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  devote  himself  more  thoroughly  to  photography  as  an  art. 

Mr.  Baton,  of  Greenock,  who,  along  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  had  come  through  to  attend 
the  meeting,  laid  on  the  table  a number  of  cabinet  pictures  in 
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imitation  of  Kareline’s  style,  and  briefly  explained  the  method  of 
lighting  employed.  The  principal  light  was  admitted  through 
an  ordinary  window  in  the  wall  of  the  studio,  and  the  shadows 
softened  by  a secondary  light  coming  from  a considerable  distance 
in  front.  Under  ordiuary  circumstances  the  detail  in  the  white 
curtains  would  he  lost  from  the  large  amount  of  light  coming 
through  the  window,  but  this  was  obviated  by  lining  them  with 
an  opaque  substance,  the  front  light  only  being  allowed  to  act  on 
them. 

Mr.  Tunny,  while  admiring  the  pictures  shown  by  Mr.  Paton, 
and  admitting  that  they  bore  a close  resemblance  to  those  of  Mr. 
Kareline,  still  held  to  his  original  opinion  that  the  window  was 
not  the  source  of  light,  that  it  was  in  fact  a property  window,  and 
that  the  principal  light  came  from  above  it,  and  the  secondary 
from  a long  way  in  front,  or  from  reflectors. 

Dr.  Thomson  said  they  were  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Paton  for 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  pictures,  and  for  the 
description  of  the  condition  under  which  they  were  taken,  as  they 
had  gone  far  to  illustrate  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Kareline. 
He  hoped  others  would  soon  follow  in  the  way  led  by  Mr.  Paton, 
and  that  we  should  soon  have  many  able  to  produce  work  equal  to 
that  of  the  successful  Russian. 

A number  of  tine  carbon  enlargements  by  Messrs.  T.  Annan 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  in  both  single  aud  double  transfer,  were 
then  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  members,  and  elicited  much 
admiration,  “ The  Broken  Toe,1’  by  Mr.  Diston,  of  Leven,  in 
various  sizes,  being  exceptionally  good — much  better,  in  fact, 
than  a print  from  the  original  negative. 

The  Secretary  next  read  a communication  from  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  with  reference  to  a possible  application 
for  an  extension  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Swan,  which  expires 
next  year,  and  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  in 
opposing  such  an  application. 

Mr.  Robertson  (the  Secretary)  briefly  explained  the  reasons 
that  had  induced  him  to  send  out  the  circulars,  and 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  while  anxious  to  fraternize  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  their  Glasgow  friends,  he  had  a doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  entertaining  the  question  now  brought  before 
them.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Society  had  been 
the  determination  to  steer  clear  of  the  commercial  element,  and 
he  thought  any  action  in  regard  to  patents  would  be  an  unwise 
departure  from  that  principle. 

It  was  ultimately  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pringle, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dobbie,  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  council  to 
bring  up  a report  on  the  subject. 

In  accordance  with  a provision  in  the  circular,  a number  of  pic- 
tures from  foreign  exhibitors,  that  had  been  mounted  and  framed 
by  the  committee,  were  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
brought  fairly  good  prices,  upwards  of  fourteen  pounds  being 
realised. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  Messrs.  Rodger,  Robertson, 
and  Paton,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  several  items  on  the 
billet  being  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateor  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Museum,  Queen’s  Road,  Bristol,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  Dr.  Thompson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  by  the 
Secreta'y,  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  received  from  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  asking  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Association  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  renewal  of  the  Swan  carbon  patent. 

A general  discussion  ensued,  when  the  following  reply  to  the 
Glasgow  Society  was  decided  on  : — 

“Under  the  existing  patent  good  and  reliable  tissue  is  manu- 
factured. The  non-renewal  of  this  patent  would  chiefly  affect 
professional  photographers,  and  would  not  increase  the  scope  for 
fresh  discoveries  proportionately  with  the  sacrifice  that  would 
necessarily  accrue  to  the  present  holders  of  the  patent ; for, 
without  any  discourtesy,  it  is  generally  admitted  as  incontro- 
vertible that  few,  if  any,  discoveries  of  importance  have  emanated 
from  the  professional  community— no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
want  of  time  for  research,  and  other  causes.  Also,  looking  at 
the  probable  manufacture  of  inferior  tissues.,  this  Association  is 
of  opinion  that  the  renewal  of  the  present  patent  (all  requisite 
conditions  being  fulfilled)  should  not  be  opposed.” 

Mr.  T.  Davey,  of  Bristol,  was  then  elected  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Association.  The  Easter  holidays  having  very 


much  interfered  with  the  attendance  of  members,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  at  an  early  hour,  Dr.  Thompson’s  paper  being 
postponed  till  the  next  meeting. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
the  28th  ult.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Religious  Institution,  Buchanan 
Street,  Mr.  Urib  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
adopted,  and  the  correspondence  read, 

Mr.  John  Parker  read  his  paper  on  “ Landscape  Photo- 
graphy ” (see  pago  173),  and  exhibited  a large  number  of  speci- 
mens of  his  work,  described  his  tent  (which  he  had  brought  with 
him),  and  his  modus  operandi  generally. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  the 
members  were  unanimous  in  considering  his  pictures  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  art,  and  his  field  tent  an  exceedingly  simple, 
portable,  and  efficient  one. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  suggested  that  Mr.  Parker  should  lend  one  of 
his  negatives  to  the  Association,  so  that  prints  might  be  got 
therefrom. 

Mr.  MacPherson  considered  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  suggestion  a good 
one,  and  suggested  that  the  negative  be  given  to  Mr.  Stuart  to 
print  copies  from. 

Mr.  TInnahill  thought  that  in  the  proper  printing  and 
toning  lay  a good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Parker’s  specimens, 
and  considered  that  mauy  portrait  photographers  would  be  quite 
unable  to  produce  such  beautiful  results  from  his  negatives  as  he 
could  himself ; he  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  printing  be 
left  to  Mr.  Parker.  That  gentleman,  he  thought,  had  given  a 
good  lesson  to  many  professional  landscape  photographers  as  re- 
garded the  production  of  views  with  cloud  effects.  Many  of  the 
latter  gentlemen’s  work,  as  Mr.  Parker  had  pointed  out,  were 
almost  spoiled  for  lack  of  cloud  effects. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  to  give 
both  negatives  and  prints,  and  considered  it  would  be  better  to 
pay  one  of  their  professional  brethren  who  did  something  in 
landscape  photography.  The  paperhe  considered  the  best  that  had 
yet  been  read  before  the  Association.  Of  the  specimens  he  could 
not  speak  too  highly,  their  aerial  perspective  surpassing  anything 
he  had  hitherto  seen,  while  they  were  also  extremely  clear  and 
sharp  all  over.  The  cloud  effects  were  admirable  anl  well- 
chosen  ; in  that  alone  Mr.  Parker  had  shown  his  artistic  talent. 

Mr.  Dodds  asked  how  the  pictures  in  the  frames  were 
mounted— were  they  attached  to  the  glass  ? 

Mr.  Parker  explained  that  some  of  them  were  attached  by  a 
thin,  transparent  gelatine.  They  were  the  first  he  had  tried  that 
way,  and  a bell  here  and  there  was  to  be  seen  ; but  he  was  now 
able  to  obtain  them  perfectly  free  from  that  defect.  The  mount- 
ing of  the  prints  in  the  manner  described  was  a good  idea,  he 
thought,  giving  them  greater  brilliancy  than  could  be  got 
otherwise. . 

The  committee  on  carbon  patents  submitted  a circular  which 
they  had  got  printed  and  circulated.  This  was  read,  and 
members  expressed  their  approval  of  this  part  of  the  committee's 
work. 

Mr.  Johnston  made  a few  re  narks  regarding  his  bromide 
emulsion  process,  and  exhibited  a f j«v  negatives  and  tran  ,>  uencies 
taken  from  it. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a close  by  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 

Chairman.  

French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  March,  M.  Peli- 
GOT  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  forthcoming  photo- 
graphic exhibition  at  Amsterdam,  and  announced  to  the  members 
that  applications  for  space  must  be  made  before  15th  July. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Sahler  in  which  he  announced  the 
fact  that  he  was  occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  a photo-chromic 
process  of  a purely  chemical  and  physical  character. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  gave  an  abstract  of  the  foreign 
journals. 

Mr.  Baden  Pritchard’s  paper  on  reticulation  in  carbon  tissue 
was  brought  before  the  Society. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  the  laveuse  htjdraulique,  or  washing 
apparatus  of  M.  Collet.  The  verdict  of  the  Commission  was  that 
the  apparatus  was  a very  useful  one,  and  capable  of  rendering 
good  service  to  the  photographer  ; some  defects,  however,  were 
pointed  out. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  gave  his  opinion  of  a sample  of 
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carbon  tissue  from  the  manufactory  of  M.  A.  Braun.  He  said  the 
material  in  question  was  remarkably  fine  and  soluble,  and  sub- 
mitted some  proofs  upon  glass.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  several 
firms  were  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue,  as 
in  this  way  progress  was  sure  to  be  made. 

M.  Liebert  said  the  Braun  tissue  could  be  favourably  com- 
pared with  that  from  the  Autotype  Company,  of  which  he 
generally  made  use. 

M.  Harrison,  while  confirming  the  above  opinions,  said  the 
tissue  was  apt  to  become  brittle. 

M.  Chardon  bore  testimony  as  to  the  good  quality  of  the  tissue 
made  by  M.  Monckhoven. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  announced  that  the  Syndicate 
of  Photographers,  which  occupies  itself  with  the  art  from  an  in- 
dustrial point  of  view,  as  the  French  Photographic  Society 
cherishes  the  scientific  aspect,  had  resolved  in  future  to  devote 
a portion  of  its  time  to  the  consideration  of  photographic  patents. 

M.  Davanne  remarked  that  the  exercise  of  such  a supervision 
as  this  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  photographers,  by  looking 
after  their  interests. 

M.  Fleuky  HeRMagis  submitted  a model  of  a lens-cap,  called 
the  guillotine  cap. 

M.  Da  P. lot  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  submitted  a 
somewhat  similar  instrument  some  time  ago. 

M.  Gillot  submitted  a number  of  photographs  iif  half-tone 
produced  in  the  printing  press  ; they  were,  however,  not  taken 
from  nature,  but  M.  Gillot  expressed  a conviction  that  in  a little 
while  he  should  be  able  so  far  to  improve  the  process  as  to  render 
negatives  taken  direct  from  nature  available  in  such  work. 

The  Society  thanked  M.  Gillot  for  his  presentation. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Fire  at  a Photographer’s.— On  the  morning  of  the 
29th  ult.  the  flock  works  of  Mr.  Arclibd.  Robertson,  photo- 
grapher, Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Society,  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  whole  place  is  a total  wreck.  The  machinery,  both  for 
the  manufacture  of  flocks,  wadding,  and.  the  making  of  bolts 
and  rivets,  is  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  damage  is  about 
£2,000.  The  place  was  not  insured.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
at  present  unknown. — Glasgow  Herald. 

Misapplied  Photography. — At  the  Birmingham  Police 
Court  on  Tuesday,  Alfred  John  Grattidge,  photographic  artist, 
pleaded  guilty  to  circulating  indecent  literature,  and  w’as 
sentenced  to  twelve  months’  hard  labour,  in  addition  to  a fine 
of  £5.  Last  week  a large  number  of  photographs,  songs,  and 
books,  including  several  copies  of  the  “ Fruits  of  Philosophy,” 
found  upon  the  premises  of  the  prisoner,  were  ordered  to  be 
destroyed.  The  learned  Recorder  expressed  a hope  that  the 
Watch  Committee  would  reward  Detective-Sergeant  Black  for 
the  ability  he  had  displayed  in  catching  the  prisoner  and 
bringing  him  to  justice.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice. — Daily  News. 

Photographs  Transmitted  by  Telegraph. — If  thore  be 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  there  are  at  least  many  things  that 
strike  one  in  a novel  light.  To  wit,  when  the  old  philosopher 
illustrated  the  law  of  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  by  bag,  clay, 
stick,  and  nut,  he  little  thought  he  was  paving  the  way  for 
cocoa-nut — “ three  shi-s  a penny  ! ” And,  assuredly,  tho  early 
inventors  and  adapters  of  the  electric  telegraph  never  imagined 
that  photographs  would  be  transmitted  by  the  wire  of  electri- 
city Though  photography  is  wi'hin  our  departments,  we 
should  not  enlarge  upon  this  point  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
science  is  the  great  parent  of  toys.  The  original  character  of 
the  picture  has  to  be  slightly  altered,  and  the  paper  to  be 
chemically  prepared,  and  visible  marks  result  where  points  in 
the  electric  circuit  come  into  contact  with  the  paper.  Tinfoil 
has  been  used  in  experiments  already  successfully  conducted, 
and  the  photographs  have  been  reduced  to  lines. — Stationer, 
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D.  Walker,  Dutfield. — We  will  make  enquiry,  and  see  to  cause 
and  remedy,  if  possible,  of  the  irregularity.  Your  specimens  are 
very  interesting,  and  the  portrait  by  no  means  badly  lighted. 
The  lens  you  mark  No.  2 will  probably  suit  your  purpose  best. 

Instanter. — The  rapid  rectilinear  is,  we  believe,  quicker  than  the 
triple  lens  of  tho  same  maker. 


T.  J.  P. — With  a brilliant  negative  and  sufficiently  deep  printing 
almost  any  toning  bath  will  give  similar  tones.  The  lime  toning 
bath  answers  well  for  producing  such  tones.  Take  two  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold,  one  grain  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  twelve  ounces 
of  wnter.  Mix,  and  allow  to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  But  re- 
member that  a weak  negative,  which  only  permits  light  printing, 
will  not  yield  deep  tones  with  any  bath. 

York. — We  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  for  greasy  mounts  except 
discarding  them  and  obtaining  others.  The  addition  of  a little 
ammonia  to  your  adhesive  material  may  assist  you. 

Northumberland. — Yellow  spots  in  the  finished  print  arise  at 
times  from  a variety  of  causes,  such  as  defects  in  the  albumenized 
paper,  the  moueting  material  being  acid,  defective  cards,  the  pre- 
sence of  dust  containing  chemicals,  &c  ; but  in  the  example  sent, 
each  spot  has  the  appearance  of  distinctly  imperfect  fixation,  which 
might  arise  from  a multitude  of  small  air-btlls  forming  on  the 
print  when  it  was  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  so  preventing 
the  proper  action  of  the  hypo.  This  would  produce  small  spots 
of  imperfect  fixation,  which  would  not  show  until  tho  prints 
were  in  the  washing  water,  or,  still  more  frequently,  not  until 
just  after  mounting.  2.  White  is  the  best  colour  for  securing 
good  reflecting  action  in  a reflecting  screen.  Grey  may  be  used, 
but  it  will  reflect  less  light.  The  best  mode  of  avoiding  the  strong 
reflection  of  light  in  the  eye  is  to  turn  the  eyes  somewhat  away 
from  the  reflector. 

Dust. — The  nature  of  the  powder  to  be  employed  depends  entirely 
on  the  purpose  to  which  the  process  is  employed.  If  for  producing 
enamels,  vitreous  colours  must  be  used ; if  for  reproducing  nega- 
tives, plumbago  is  generally  used;  if  for  producing  pictures,  then 
the  colour  must  depend  much  on  the  aim  and  taste  of  the  artist. 
Carbon  is  frequently  used  in  the  shape  of  ivory  black ; sepia, 
umber,  and  other  powder  colours  are  available. 

A Would-be-Retoucher. — If  our  correspondent  had  been  an  expe- 
rienced retoucher,  he  would  readily  have  seen  the  use  of  the  pencil 
of  lead,  which  is  very  valuable  in  securing  light,  dclica'e,  touches 
difficult  to  produce  with  the  ordinary  blacklead  pencil.  But  if  it 
were  a “sell,”  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  he  is  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  should  in  any  way  devolve  upon  us  to  investi- 
gate and  expose  it. 

Developer. — The  best  strength  for  a developer  depends  upon 
various  conditions,  such  as  the  kind  of  work,  the  kin  1 of  light, 
the  condition  of  tho  other  chemicals,  and  the  mode  of  working. 
The  formula  you  quote,  containing  one  ounce  of  saturated  solu- 
tion and  thirty  ounces  of  water,  would  give  a nine-grain  deve- 
loper, which,  for  landscape  work,  would  work,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  very  satisfactorily.  Foi  portraiture  we  should,  as 
a rule,  prefer  a fifteen-grain  solution.  A solution  containing  from 
thirty  to  fifty  grains  per  ounce  we  should  regard  as  a very  strong 
developer,  too  strong  for  ordinary  use.  A saturated  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  (FeO,  SOj  4-  7Aq)  consists  of  six  ounces  of 
the  salt  in  ten  ounces  of  wa.  er  at  62°  Fah.  This  on  the  autho- 
rity of  “ Storer's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,”  the  authority  on 
such  points.  The  other  writer  you  quote  has  made  an  error. 
Forms  of  protosulphate  of  iron  exist  containing  smaller  propor- 
tions of  water  of  crystallization,  and  these  are  much  less  soluble. 
That  to  which  we  refer  is  the  ordinary  commercial  article. 

A Would-be  Exhibitor. — The  nominal  time  for  applying  for 
space  at  l’aris  is  passed  ; but  if  you  apply  at  once,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  your  success  in  obtaining  space  still.  But  the  sooner  such 
applioatioua  are  made  the  better,  as  having  all  the  applications 
before  them  materially  aids  the  authorities  in  allotting  their 
general  space,  and  making  generally  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Legatee. — You  are  right  in  congratulating  youself  on  the  fact  that 
you,  in  common  with  photographers  generally,  aro  the  heirs  and 
legatees  of  tho  pioneers  of  the  art.  But  you  are  in  error  in  some 
points.  The  originators  of  photography  patented  thoir  processes. 
M.  Daguerre,  although  ho  received  a pension  from  the  French 
Government  for  the  free  publication  of  his  discovery,  patented  it 
in  this  country,  and  tho  patent  was  purchased  and  workod  by 
Beard ; much  piracy  and  much  litigation  being  carried  on  in  the 
early  days.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  also  patentod  his  processes.  The 
collodion  proc  ess,  all  hough  properly  enough  associated  with  the 
name  of'Archer,  was,  in  fact,  the  combined  work  of  many  persons, 
and  could  not  very  easily  have  been  patented  by  one.  Mr.  Archer 
did  patent  a much  smaller  thing  in  a mode  of  transferring  the 
collodion  film  by  means  of  gutta-percha.  The  mode  in  which  a 
patent  becomes  an  advantage  to  the  public  is  two-fold  : in  the 
first  place,  it  gives  the  patentee  a beneficial  interest,  which  renders 
it  profitable  for  him  to  work  his  process  out  to  a practical  success, 
which,  as  this  often  involves  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
money,  would  not  have  been  worth  while  for  anyone  to  do  without 
the  chance  of  being  reimbursed  which  a patent  secures  ; and  in 
the  next  place,  a patent  secures  publicity,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
secrecy  which  some  inventors  preserve.  As  a rul“,  those  object 
most  loudly  to  patents  who  have  never  originated  anything 
themselves. 

Carbon  Worker. — A correspondence  consisting  chiefly  in  word- 
fence  is  undesirable  to  continue. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
The  Camera  as  Clerk  and  Draughtsman—  The  Ad- 
vance of  Science  by  Means  of  Rewards — Aerial 

Photography. 

7 he  Camera  as  a Clerk  and  Draughtsman. — Seeing  that 
photography  has  made  its  way  into  so  many  different 
channels,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  to  find  the  art 
entering  our  big  Government  ollices.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  the  camera  replaces  the  city  clerk,  and  re  luces 
the  prestige  and  salary  of  the  latter  within  still  more 
narrow  limits  ; but  already  there  are  signs  of  photography 
taking  the  place  of  clerical  assistants  and  draughtsmen  in 
large  establishments,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
does  the  work  more  trustworthily  and  rapidly,  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  its  retaining  ifs  foothold  in  those  quar- 
ters. In  many  engineer  establishments  and  factories, 
where  plans  and  sketches  have  to  be  copied,  the  work  is 
done  by  the  aid  of  photography,  the  original  being  simply 
laced  above  some  prepared  paper,  and  the  two  sheets 
ept  in  contact  with  one  another  with  a couple  of  glass 
plates  held  together  with  American  clips.  Silver  paper, 
such  as  that  prepared  by  Carrier,  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
for  this  work,  but  generally  the  prussiate  paper  manu- 
factured in  Paris,  an  l also,  we  believe,  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  which  yields  a 
white-lined  sketch  on  a blue  ground,  is  employed.  This 
paper  may  be  purchased  in  very  large  sheets,  and  will 
keep  good  for  months  before  it  is  used.  Its  manipulation 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  requires  no  practised  hand ; a 
few  washings  is,  indeed,  all  that  is  needed.  Scientific 
gentlemen  employ  the  same  means  for  copying  their  calcu- 
lations, after  they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  working 
these  out,  and  in  this  way  obviate  the  chance  of  any  error 
creeping  in  during  the  process  of  copying.  The  late  Sir 
John  Herschell  invariably  made  use  of  this  plan  of  pre- 
paring copies  of  important  notes  and  data,  and  in  this  way 
always  had  his  own  handwriting  and  figures  to  refer  to. 
In  the  preparation  of  copies  of  important  documents 
which  pass  through  the  War  Office,  the  camera  is  not  un- 
frequently  had  recourse  to,  we  hear,  especially  when  the 
same  are  expressed  in  a foreign  language,  or  contain  a 
mass  of  figures  the  correctness  of  which  might  suffer  from 
clerical  reproduction.  Besides  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
camera  as  a copying  medium,  its  rapidity  is  also  a quality 
that  cannot  be  made  too  much  of.  By  unstitching  a pam- 
phlet, and  spreading  its  pages  out  upon  a flat  board,  the 
former  may  be  wholly  copied  in  a few  miuutes.  a task 
which,  in  the  case  of  a strange  tongue,  would  involve  days, 
if  not  weeks.  Again,  tabular  statements,  or  calculations 
made  to  assist  in  working  out  problems,  whether  of  a 
scientific  or  general  nature,  may  in  the  same  way  be 
quickly  reproduced  without  fear  of  error  or  misunder- 
standing. The  camera  never  makes  a mistake  in  a figure, 
or  fails  to  dot  an  i,  and  for  this  reason  can  always  be 
trusted  to  perform  clerical  work  with  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity and  trustworthiness. 

The  Advance  of  Science  by  Means  of  Rewards. — Some 
weeks  ago  we  took  occasiou  to  express  our  disbelief  in 
any  good  being  likely  to  accrue  from  endowment  of  re 
search,  and  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  nothing  extra 
would  be  found  out  now  that  Government  had  resolved  to 
spend  the  sum  of  £4,000  upon  scientific  investigators. 
Our  main  argument,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  money  was  hardly  likely  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  a claim  to  it,  or  really  wanted  the 
cash ; and  in  any  case,  a man  would  not  withhold  an  in- 
vention or  discovery  from  the  world  for  the  sake  of  a few 
pounds  moie  or  less  in  his  pocket.  The  popular  idea  is, 
that  if  you  want  to  find  anything  out,  you  have  only  to 
proclaim  a prize,  and  the  problem  is  solved  forthwith 

llow  fallacious  such  a view  is  may  be  seen  from  the  receD  ’ 
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action  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  This  body 
some  mouths  ago,  determined  to  offer  a reward  for  a good 
dry  plate  process,  which  should  have  all  the  advantages  of 
the  wet  method,  with  any  others  that  the  discoverer  might 
communicate.  The  affair  has  come  to  an  end,  and  what  is 
the  result?  Why,  that  there  was  no  competition  at  all. 
There  was  practically  only  one  process  submitted,  for  other 
two  which  were  sent  in  did  not  even  meet  the  general 
admission  regulations  which  had  been  drawn  up.  M. 
Alfred  Chardon  therefore  walked  over.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  process  is  that  has  gained  for  M.  Chardon  the 
honour,  but  since  the  gentleman  himself  admits  that  it  is 
not  new — by  which  we  suppose  he  means  that  he  did  not 
work  it  out — we  fail  to  see  how  he  became  entitled  to  the 
award.  It  is  an  emulsion  process  with  alkaline  develop- 
ment, it  is  said,  so  that  it  would  have  been  absurd,  indeed, 
to  have  claimed  novelty.  There  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
some  peculiarity  in  the  manipulations  peculiar  to  M. 
Chardon  himself,  but  we  never  knew  a dry  plate  worker 
yet  who  did  not  have  a fad  of  his  own.  Granted  that  M. 
Chardon’s  process  is  an  excellent  one,  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
be,  we  shall  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  it  is  superior  to  the 
many  excellent  processes  that  have  appeared  already  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere,  and  which  have  been  freely 
given  to  the  world  without  any  heralding  or  trumpeting 
forth  whatever.  If  M.  Chardon’s  process  is  a good  one,  it 
would  have  become  known  quite  as  readily  without  any 
prize  being  offered,  we  contend,  and  the  making  of  this 
award,  therefore,  has  had  little  to  do  with  progress. 

Aerial  Photography. — The  subject  of  making  photo-, 
graphic  observations  from  balloons  is  one  which  has  re- 
ceived but  very  scant  attention  in  these  days  of  scientific 
progress.  A military  balloon  committee  is,  we  believe, 
still  sitting  at  the  War  Office,  but  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing it  have  not,  we  hear,  yet  discovered  a satisfactory 
medium  for  floating  the  machines,  and,  consequently,  have 
not  yet  discussed  the  subject  of  taking  observations.  In 
Paris,  two  years  ago,  M.  Nadar,  the  eminent  photo- 
grapher aeronaut,  made  many  experiments  in  aerial  pho- 
tography, and,  according  to  our  French  Correspondent, 
succeeded  satisfactorily  in  accomplishing  the  difficult 
problem  of  securing  camera  images  from  a balloon.  The 
late  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  who  had  seen  M.  Nadar’s 
productions,  informed  us  that  they  were  the  most  success- 
ful aerial  photographs  he  had  seen,  but  that  much  was 
still  required  to  render  the  modus  operandi  perfect.  The 
gyrations  of  the  machine,  and  its  unsteadiness,  even  when 
tethered  to  the  ground,  were  so  great  that  only  instan- 
taneous work  could  succeed.  Some  pictures  which  we 
have  seen  of  Boston  taken  from  a balloon  are  very  good, 
but  they  do  not  take  in  a very  large  field.  They  were 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  a stationary  balloon,  and  they 
certainly  give  results  invaluable  from  a military  or  geo- 
graphical poiut  of  view.  The  First  Napoleon  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  balloons  as  a means  of 
observation  and  of  reconnaissance,  that  he  organised  a 
balloon  corps,  which  accompanied  the  army  in  the  field. 
With  a camera  to  aid  him.  the  observer  could  make  his 
observations,  and  map  out  the  ground  before  him,  far  more 
quickly  than  if  he  had  but  a field  glass  to  help  him.  But 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  his  instruments  ready,  and 
also  to  settle  upon  and  arrange  a perfect  system  for  instan- 
taneous work ; for  otherwise,  as  one  can  well  understand, 
the  novelty  of  the  photographer’s  position,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  has  to  work,  would  interfere  mate- 
rially with  his  operations.  To  carry  out  his  task  rapidly 
and  skilfully  must  ever  be  the  object  of  an  aerial  photo- 
grapher ; but  how  to  accomplish  this  is  a problem  evidently 
yet  to  be  solved.  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  is  one,  however,  who  could  mate- 
rially help  with  suggestions,  for  the  seventy  or  eighty 
ascents  he  has  made  constitute  him  the  recognised 
scientific  aeronaut.  Hi3  experience  on  this  particular 
subject  is  probably  not  shared  by  any  other  scientific 
man. 
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ON  PLATINOTYPE. 

BY  THOMAS  RODGER.* 

There  is  a great  charm  about  these  pictures  so  produced 
on  plain  paper,  the  tones  resembling  those  of  a warm 
engraving.  Added  to  their  beauty  and  the  rapidity  of 
production,  they  resist  all  the  usual  destructive  tests.  By 
a very  simple  experiment  I think  I can  illustrate  to  you 
the  whole  chemical  action  involved  in  this  process  now 
detailed.  We  have  here  the  yellow  powder  ferrous  oxa- 
late, the  same  which  by  the  action  of  light  is  formed  from 
the  ferric  oxalate,  and  which  forms  the  visible  picture. 
Now  if  I,  by  the  aid  of  a little  heat,  dissolve  this  in  potassic 
oxalate,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  a solution  of  platinum, 
you  will  observe  instantly  a deposition  of  this  metal  in  a 
dense  black  finely-divided  form.  This  is  precisely  what 
occurs  on  the  exposed  sheet  when  it  is  passed  over  the 
potassic  oxalate  bath,  only  that  the  deeper  shadows  and 
gradations  of  the  negative  under  the  action  of  the  light 
affect  more  or  less  the  amount  of  reduction. 

I am  not  aware  that  this  process  has  been  demonstrated 
in  any  of  the  photographic  societies  in  Britain.  Hitherto  I 
believe  that  Professor  Stebbing  brought  it  before  the  French 
Society  in  Paris,  and  demonstrated  it  successfully  some 
time  ago.  I purpose  now,  therefore,  to  occupy  a few 
minutes  in  doing  the  same  before  you.  For  this  process 
any  kind  of  surface  may  be  employed,  provided  it  be 
somewhat  porous,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  have 
received  a coating  of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  gela- 
tine (or,  preferable,  arrowroot).  In  the  commercial  prosecu- 
tion of  this  process,  ordinary  photographic  or  other  good 
quality  of  paper  is  treated  with  arrowroot.  This  is  now 
placed  for  a moment  on  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(six  grains  to  one  ounce)  and  dried.  In  this  form  the  paper 
may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  it  is  requisite 
to  produce  copies  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a solution  of 
the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  and  a solution  of  ferric- 
oxalate  mixed,  and  coat  the  sheet  therewith.  Dry,  and  ex- 
pose under  the  negative.  The  picture  on  development 
may,  as  we  have  said  before,  be  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  change,  but  the  colour  of  it  is  rather  too  black  to 
please,  and,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  modify  it,  and  this 
is  readily  done  by  subjecting  it  to  a solution  of  gold  for  a 
short  time.  After  the  desired  colour  is  obtained  it  should 
be  put  into  a weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  for  a few  minutes,  and  from 
that  to  water ; and  finally,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  ferric  oxalate,  the  print  should  be  placed  in  a weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  as  short  a time  as  may  be 
considered  necessary,  and  then,  with  a slight  amount 
of  washing,  the  picture  may  be  hung  up  to  dry. 
If  it  be  desired  to  give  a finished-looking  or  glossy 
surface  to  the  print,  this  can  be  done  by  various  methods  ; 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  depth  of  shade  and  gradation 
is  made  more  attractive. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  operation.  I 
have  brought  with  me  a few  sheets  exposed  to-day 
before  I left  St.  Andrews ; these  I shall  develop.  After 
I have  prepared  a sheet,  I shall  band  for  your  in- 
spection the  sheets  exposed  this  morning,  and  you 
will  observe  that  there  are  two  of  them  equally  visible 
with  the  others;  but  you  will  observe  them  marked  as 
having  been  prepared  without  platinum — only  with  the 
ferric  salt  on  the  exposure  to  the  potassic  oxalate  bath 
they  will  entirely  disappear,  owing  to  the  solution  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate,  no  reduction  being  possible. 

I presume  that  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Willis  has  secured  a 
patent  for  this  process  in  this  country,  and  that  he  has 
entered  into  arrangements,  and  is  associated  with,  in  this 
matter,  the  Albion  Albumenizing  Company,  of  Glas- 
gow and  London,  which  Company  have  the  right  of  dis- 
pensing licences.  I learn  that  very  recently  the  process 
has  been  also  patented  in  France,  and  that  a firm  there 
have  absorbed  the  right  in  that  country. 


The  specimens  of  prints  which  I now  submit  to  you  are 
from  several  sources,  and  a number  of  them  have  been  by 
myself  subjected  to  extreme  tests,  in  order  to  prove  the  in- 
destructibility of  the  image.  There  is  one  marked  as 
having  been  for  twelve  hours  under  the  influence  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  half  of  the  same  picture  was 
immersed  for  an  additional  twelve  hours  in  the  acid  solu- 
tion employed  to  form  the  gas.  Others  have  been  for 
six  weeks  on  a floor  constantly  wet,  and  subjected  to  treat- 
ment only  short  of  being  trodden  upon,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  there  is  no. change  whatever. 

Mr.  Willis  has  nearly  completed  his  researches  iu  the 
matter  of  producing  an  emulsion  with  a view  of  still  more 
simplifying  the  process,  and  when  he  returns  from  his 
journey  to  the  West  we  may  expect  to  hear  from  himself 
on  this  subject.  Trusting  that  I mav  not  have  wearied 
you  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  that  a spirit  of  enquiry 
may  be  aroused  on  the  subject,  I now  conclude  with  many 
thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  patience  and  attention. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  JOHN  PARKER.* 

We  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  in  photographic 
progress  where  clouds  and  landscape  can  be  satisfactorily 
rendered  in  the  same  negative — at  least,  this  can  only  be 
done  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  ; and  the 
fact  is  that  we  must  either  sacrifice  the  sky  to  the  fore- 
ground, or  the  foreground  to  the  sky.  Sky-shades  and 
similar  adaptations  are  very  useful  in  their  way,  especially 
in  preventing  the  obliteration  of  a delicate  distance  ; but 
it  remains  true  that  only  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful 
operators  do  you  get  a negative  satisfactory  both  as  to  the 
landscape  and  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  interesting  suggestion  to  use  a Nmol's 
prism  attached  to  the  lens  may  point  the  way  to  some  prac- 
ticable and  practical  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  ; but, 
until  then,  we  must  be  content  to  produce  the  cloud  effects 
in  prints  by  a second  printing  from  a cloud  negative. 

Of  course  it  is  best  to  take  such  cloud  negatives  from 
nature,  and  with  a few  such  negatives,  giving  different 
characters  of  eky,  and  different  directions  of  lighting, 
great  variety  may  be  produced.  But  with  myself,  my 
opportunities  of  a day  in  the  country  with  the  camera — 
that  is.  a suitable  day— are  so  rare  that  I am  always  in- 
clined to  turn  my  attention  to  the  landscape,  and  trust 
to  some  other  means  of  producing  the  sky  effects.  As 
possibly  this  may  also  be  the  case  with  some  other  amateurs 
I take  this  opportunity  for  describing  the  method  I now 
generally  adopt. 

I have  from  time  to  time  tried  various  methods,  but  the 
chief  of  these  have  been  either  to  paint  in  cloud  effects  on 
the  negative  itself,  doing  so  on  the  back,  so  that  the  lines 
may  be  softened  by  diffusion  in  printing  through  the 
glass,  and  in  this  way  only  one  printing  for  foreground 
and  sky  is  necessary  ; or,  to  paint  on  thin  tracing-paper, 
with  china  ink,  a series  of  cloud  negatives,  one  or  other 
of  which  may  be  used,  according  to  the  subject  of  the 
landscape,  for  a second  printing.  The  first  method  is  only 
available  in  negatives  where  the  sky  is  very  thin,  and  the 
results,  at  least  in  my  hands,  are  not  very  satisfactory;  I 
therefore  almost  always  employ  the  second  method,  which 
I find  gives  very  good  results  if  carefully  used.  They 
present  this,  among  other  advantages — that  by  merely 
turning  the  one  side  of  the  paper,  or  the  other,  you  may 
change  the  direction  in  which  the  clouds  are  lighted,  so  as 
to  suit  the  light  in  the  landscape.  And  I would  here  sug- 
gest that  the  same  advantage  might  be  obtained  with 
cloud  negatives  taken  in  the  camera  by  removing  them 
from  the  glass,  and  transferring  them  to  a transparent 
gelatine  or  tracing-paper  support.  I do  not  use  a print- 
ing-frame with  these  paper  negatives.  Taking  the  print 
from  the  frame  with  the  landscape  only  printed,  I pin  it  on 
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a board,  aud  cover  the  foreground  with  a stout  paste- 
board, or  any  such  tiling,  having  tirst  laid  down  the  cloud 
negative  in  the  most  suitable  way  for  the  particular  sub- 
ject; this,  of  course,  all  in  yellow  light.  Then  with 
cotton  wool  I shade  off  the  sky  line  of  the  landscape,  the 
wool  being  under  the  edge  of  the  paste-board,  so  that  the 
latter  keeps  it  in  position,  while  the  wool  prevents 
the  sharp  line  which  the  paste-hoard  would  make  in  the 
print. 

If  the  sky  be  broken  up  by  trees  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  be 
seen  in  patches  only,  I cut  holes  in  the  protecting  paste- 
board somewhat  larger  than  the  p itches  of  sky  to  be 
produced,  and  fringe  these  holes  rouu  1 with  the  wool  (the 
cloud  negative,  of  course,  being  always  under  the  wool  and 
pasteboard,  and  next  to  the  print)  ; then  laying  a weight 
on  the  pasteboard  to  keep  all  in  position,  I expose  it.  In 
practice,  I have  a number  of  pasteboards  with  different- 
sized holes  always  ready  at  haud,  and  it  is  easy  to  alter 
the  size  of  these  to  suit  any  particular  case  on  a moment’s 
notice,  by  selecting  one  larger  than  is  wanted,  aud  tilling 
up  the  excess  of  space  with  a fragment  of  brown  paper  or 
an  extra  supply  of  cotton  wool. 

It  only  remains  now  that  I very  briefly  give  the 
formulas  1 employ,  in  which,  however,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  new.  First,  then  : for  wet  plates  in  the  field  I use 
old  collodion  sensitized  at  least  six  months — longer  if 
possible —and  a distinctly  acid  bath.  For  developer  I use 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edward’s  formula,  namely — 

Sulphate  of  iron  1 pound 

i,  ,,  and  ammonia  ...  1 ,, 

,,  copper  1 ounce 

Water  87£  ounces 

This  gives  160  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

1 carry  one  ounce  of  this  in  a dropping-bottle,  and 
another  bottle  with  acid  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  thirteeu  of  water,  with  spirit  of  wine 
as  may  be  required.  Both  of  these  I keep  ready  in  stock 
in  my  laboratory,  and  fill  the  tent  bottles  just  as  required. 
For  a seven  by  nine  inches  plate  I pour  into  a wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  which  I use  as  a developing  cup,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  acid  water  ; and  as  every 
drachm  of  the  iron  solution  contains  tweuty  grains,  I can 
at  once  suit  the  strength  to  the  subject,  the  light,  and  the 
exposure.  I always  give  a long  exposure  to  take  up  all 
that  is  in  the  shadows  ; and,  if  there  be  a great  range  of 
distances,  I add  just  about  twelve  to  fifteen  drops  of  the 
iron  to  the  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  acid.  This  gives 
a strength  of  a little  over  five  grains  per  ounce,  under  the 
action  of  which  the  delicate  distances  come  out ; and  then 
I strengthen  with  other  fifteen  up  to  thirty  drops,  as  may 
be  required  to  bring  up  the  foreground.  I generally  finish 
on  the  spot,  aud  to  srve  copious  washings  in  the  tent  I 
strengthen,  if  need  be,  with  iron,  citric  acid,  and  silver,  as 
it  is  then  unnecessary  to  wash  from  the  first  developer. 
When  density  is  obtained  I pour  on  a few  ounces  of  water, 
previously  placed  in  a six-ounce  bottle  in  the  tent ; then, 
openiug  the  door  of  the  tent  box,  I take  out  the  tray  with 
the  negative,  wash  thoroughly  and  in  freedom  in  the  open 
air,  and  clear  with  the  cyanide,  which  I always  keep  in  a 
bottle  in  my  pocket , marked  legibly  "poison." 

The  formula  for  the  hot- water  process  is  exactly  as  in 
the  British  Journal , including  the  final  wash  of  gallic  acid, 
unless  the  plates  are  to  be  exposed  within  a few  days  after 
the  preparation.  With  the  gallic  acid  they  will  keep  for 
months  ; but  I always  try  to  have  them  developed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure — say  within  a week  or  so,  or 
sooner  if  no  gallic  acid  be  used.  After  rinsing  with  water, 
before  applying  the  gallic  acid,  I flood  with  a little  distilled 
water.  I should  have  mentioned,  also,  that  after  removal 
from  the  silver  bath  I soak  in  two  trays  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  rinse  well  under  the  tap,  finishing  with  distilled 
water  before  pouring  on  the  albumen.  The  first  washiug, 
at  any  rate  with  distilled  water,  I think  very  important, 
as,  unless  the  water  be  pure  with  which  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  is  removed,  insoluble  salts  of  silver  may  be  formed 


on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  may  seriously  modify 
the  after-results.  The  extent  of  this  evil  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  water  used  for  washing  ; but, 
unless  the  composition  of  the  water  be  known,  it  is  safest  to 
take  the  precaution  of  beginning  and  ending  with  distilled 
water. 

The  formulae  for  the  collodio-albumen  or  Taupenot 
plates  are  numerous,  aud  I have  used  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  without  noticing  much  difference.  That  of 
Mr.  Price  is  very  good,  only  I prefer  to  pour  on  the 
albumen  instead  of  using  it  iu  a bath,  as  I think  the  bath 
method  is  more  liable  to  cause  air  bells  in  the  albumen,  of 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid.  llis  formula  for  the 
albumen  is  as  follows  : — 

Albumen ...  8 ounces 

Water  1 ounce 

Glacial  acetic  acid  24  drops. 

Stir  well  up  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  a glass  rod, 
and  after  rest  for  an  hour,  strain  through  muslin  ; then 
add  half-a-drachm  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia,  and 
iodise  with  forty-two  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and 
sixgraius  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  With  a small  bit  of 
camphor  in  it,  or  a few  drops  of  carbolic  or  salycilic  acid,  it 
will  keep  good  for  years — certainly  for  a whole  season. 

The  collodion,  both  for  this  and  the  hot-water  process, 
should  be  open  and  powdery,  so  as  to  give  a surface,  when 
sensitised,  that  will  receive  aud  retain  as  much  of  the 
albumen  as  possible.  Steps  of  Process: — 1.  Dilute  albumen 
substratum.  2.  Collodionise.  3.  Sensitise.  4.  Wash 
well  5.  Bath  of  common  salt.  6.  Wash  well  again. 
7.  Flood  with  albumeu,  and  pour  off  first  dose  in  the 
sink ; flood  with  second  dose,  and  let  it  flow  back  aud 
forward  so  as  to  sink  well  into  the  film.  8.  Drain  till 
surface-dry,  then  dry  in  hot  water  bath  at  boiling  point. 
All  this  may  be  done  in  daylight,  and  the  plates  in  this 
stage  will  keep  for  years,  so  that  a large  stock  may  be 
prepared  When  wanted  for  use,  lay,  face  down,  on  a 
fifty-grain  aceto-nitrate  bath  for  about  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a minute — not  longer  ; wash  thoroughly — 
first  in  a bath  of  distilled  water,  then  under  a tap,  finishing 
with  distilled  water.  Finally  flow  over  a two-  or  three- 
grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  dry  without  heat.  No 
backing  is  required,  and  they  will  keep  a long  time  in 
good  condition. 

Alkaline  development  is  suitable,  though  they  may  also 
be  developed  with  plain  pyro.,  and  finished  with  acid 
silver. 


OXYGEN-PRODUCING  APPARATUS. 

BY  M.  NOTON.* 

I have  another  change  in  oxygen  machinery  to  show  you 
to-uight ; but  before  1 open  my  budget  I must  first  con- 
gratlate  Mr.  Chadwick  on  his  production  iu  that  line  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  Society. 

It  appears  to  be  clear  now  that  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  using  a mixture  of  chloride  of  potash  and  manganese — 
either  it  must  be  in  the  loose  state,  dry,  or  damped  and 
moulded  into  solids  of  any  convenient  shape.  The  first 
condition  will  belong  to  all  fixed  plant  and  filling  gas  bags 
for  customers.  The  second  relates  to  portable  apparatus. 
The  fastening  of  the  plug  to  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of 
the  retort  has  always  been  a great  hindrance.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick has  grappled  with  this  difficulty  in  his  cakes  by 
having  a substratum  of  manganese  only  in  contact  with 
his  hot  cast-iron  plate. 

During  the  last  two  years  or  so  I have  tried  several  ways 
to  stop  the  adhesion.  First,  I coated  the  inside  of  the 
retort  with  a thick  wash  of  whiting  and  water,  also  with 
clay  wash.  These  did  pretty  well  for  one  or  two  plugs, 
but  the  coating  came  off  soon,  and  had  to  be  renewed. 
As  this  was  unsatisfactory,  I tackled  the  plugs  themselves  ; 
some  were  chalked  all  over,  and  others  had  whiting,  red 
ochre,  and  clay  wash.  The  wet  plugs  from  the  mould 
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were  covered  with  fine  black  oxide  of  manganese,  but  they 
were  too  tender  to  bear  rolling  in  it ; all  this  involved 
more  labour  and  time.  Then  there  was  the  swelling  of 
the  plug  when  the  gas  came  off.  The  obvious  remedy  for 
this  is  to  have  the  retort  larger  inside.  When  a plug  is  too 
large  it  not  only  is  cemeuted  to  that  part  of  the  metal  it 
rests  upon,  but  fills  up  the  inside  so  much  that  {here  is  no 
getting  it  out  comfortably.  This  defect  I tried  to  remedy 
by  making  a hole  through  the  other  end  of  the  retort.  1 
could  then  drive  the  pin  r out.  This  involved  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  tackle  for  closing  that  hole.  I after- 
wards made  a retort  tube  of  equal  bore  throughout.  This 
was  used  at  Mr.  Brothers’  lecture  on  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  it  is  now  part  of  the  new  machine,  with  the  exception 
that  it  would  be  better  if  of  a larger  bore.  I cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  room  for  further  improvement,  the  con- 
necting or  disconnecting  being  so  prompt. 

This  new  arrangement  may  be  considered  to  be  of  the 
parallel  vice  type  : in  fact,  it  is  one,  the  jaws  being 
“ steeled  ” by  two  brass  cups  for  holding  the  retort  tube 
over  the  nine  jets  of  aerated  gas.  The  retort  tube  has  a 
temporary  handle  fitted  to  it,  and  this  tube  so  provided  is 
the  only  loose  article  about  the  machine.  The  tube  will 
generally  be  hot,  but  need  not  be  touched,  so  that  that 
objection  is  put  out.  Apparently  the  next  serious  diffi- 
culty is  getting  the  cooked  plug  out  of  the  hot  retort.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  large  enough 
to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  plug,  there  remains  orly 
the  adhesion  to  overcome ; when  that  is  broken  all  the 
rest  is  easy.  To  do  this  I intend  to  make  a screw  pusher ; 
there  will  be  an  abutment  similar  to  one  of  the  vice  jaws, 
provided  with  a brass  cup  having  a hole  through  as  large 
as  the  bore  of  the  retort  tube ; at  the  other  end  there  will 
be  a screw.  Ore  end  of  the  hot  retort  tube  will  be  put 
to  the  abutment,  a few  turns  of  the  screw  at  the  other  end 
will  soon  make  the  plug  move  on,  and  that  difficulty  will 
have  been  got  over  without  any  especial  preparation  of 
either  the  retort  or  the  plug.  I am  certain  this  will  be 
the  result.  By  slackening  the  grip  of  the  vice  a little 
the  retort  may  be  rotated  nearly  two-thirds  of  a revolu- 
tion. When  I first  began  to  make  plugs  I dried  them  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  oven.  I could  smell  them,  and  having 
an  idea  that  1 was  drying  some  of  the  oxygen  off,  I gave 
up  that  practice,  and  let  them  dry  slowly. 

The  easy  rotation  of  the  retort  tube  pointed  to  a theory 
I had.  My  impression  was,  that  although  a plug  appeared 
to  he  dry,  it  yet  contained  water  of  crysta'lization  in  the 
chlorate ; that  this  water  came  out  as  vapour,  condeused 
on  the  colder  parts,  ran  down  to  that  part  of  the  plug  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom,  wetting  it,  and  so  causing  the  fastening. 
Now,  I thought  by  turning  the  retort  tube  backwards  and 
forwards  it  would  be  a preventative,  as  the  plug  could 
roll  more  than  half  a revolution.  Upon  trial  the  plug 
stuck  as  fast  as  ever.  The  next  experiment  made  was  to 
find  whether  this  water  came  over  as  surcharged  steam 
with  the  oxygen.  The  washiug  bottle  wras  weighed,  some 
short  pieces  of  plug  were  cooked,  and  when  the  bubbling 
had  ceased  the  washing  bottle  had  increased  in  weight  six 
grains.  Tim  was  but  a rough  experiment,  and  intended 
merely  as  a preliminary. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

AN  ENERGETIC  DEVELOPER. 

BY  ERNEST  BOIVlN.* 

For  some  time  past  photographers  have  paid  attention  to 
powerful  developers.  I read  with  interest,  in  one  of  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  Monileur  de  la  Photographic,  the  details 
of  an  accelerated  developer  in  which  sulphate  of  irou,  sul- 
phate of  maguesia,  and  formic  acid  were  the  main  constitu- 
ents, the  same  being  said  to  diminish  considerably  the 
time  of  exposure.  This  developer  I experimented  with 
thoroughly,  and  l must  say  1 did  not  get  any  better  results 
than  those  obtained  by  M.  Baudoux.  I found  the  same 


defects  that  he  has  alluded  to.  Nevertheless,  I utilized  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  anonymous  author,  none  of 
which  helped  me  to  secure  more  successful  results. 

It  would  be,  however,  a very  important  point  if  we 
could  secure  with  facility  greater  rapidity  by  employing  a 
leveloper  more  energetic  in  its  action.  If  such  a oue 
could  be  discovered  that  would  admit  of  a shorter  exposure 
being  given,  it  would,  without  hesitation,  be  employed  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

In  the  meantime,  before  I make  known  the  results  of 
some  new  experiments  of  mine  on  the  subject,  I may  say 
a word  on  behalf  of  an  energetic  developer  which  really 
does  permit  the  exposure  to  be  diminished,  and  which  I 
have  used  for  some  time  past  with  very  good  effect.  Not 
only  does  it  permit  me  to  diminish  the  exposure  by  pretty 
well  half,  but  it  acts,  too,  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
imparting  always  to  the  cliches  particular  softness  and 
harmony.  The  negatives,  indeed,  possess  a character  of 
their  own,  and  show  very  great  detail.  This  ir.  the  for- 
mula I employ : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  125  cub.  cents. 


Sulphate  of  irou 
Sulphate  of  copper, 
Acetic  acid  ... 
Alcohol 
Ammonia 

After  the  ingredients  are 


(i  grammes 
250  „ 

8 cub.  cents. 

5 

A few  drops, 
nixed  together,  the  liquid 


permitted  to  stand  for  a few  hours,  and  U then  filtered. 

This  developer  will  keep  good  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
but  it  is  always  preferable  to  use  it  when  newly  made, 
especially  in  the  case  of  portraiture.  As  soon  as  the  plate 
is  ready  to  be  developed,  the  quantity  of  liquid  necessary 
for  the  purpose  is  poured  into  a glass  or  cup,  and  before 
it  is  thrown  over  the  plate  a few  drops  of  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  made  with  distilled  water  soured 
with  a little  acetic  acid,  are  added.  The  developer  is 
agitated  a bit  after  the  lead  solution  is  added.  On  the 
application  of  the  devoloper  the  image  appears  gradually, 
the  plate  maintaining  a very  clean  appearance  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  development,  and  all  the  details 
appear  in  such  a marked  manner  that  it  is  in  general  un- 
necessary to  have  recourse  to  intensification. 

The  energy  of  this  developer  depends  especially  upon 
the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  to  the  copper-iron  solu- 
tion. It  is  know  > that  the  acetates  and  nitrates  of  lead 
have  the  power  of  augmenting  considerably  the  energy  of 
reducing  agents,  and  to  furnish,  moreover,  a deposit,  the 
colour  of  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  film  of  a 
photographic  cliche. 

With  the  aid  of  this  developer,  the  preparation  of  which 
is  so  easy,  I obtain  in  ten  seconds,  in  a room  lighted  up 
only  by  an  ordinary  window,  portrait  pictures  which,  if 
not  exactly  wonders,  are,  nevertheless,  satisfactory  as 
photographs  and  striking  as  portraits. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMULSION  PLATES. 

BY  DR.  LIESEGANG* 

There  are,  it  is  well  known,  two  kinds  of  collodion- 
emulsion — that  prepared  by  the  mixing  together  of  normal 
collodion,  iodine  or  bromine  salts,  and  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  which  is  poured  into  water  after  pre- 
paration in  this  way,  the  insoluble  portion  being  collected 
and  dried,  and  afterwards  dissolved  agaiu  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  first  (unwashed  emulsion)  is  poured  upon  the  glass 
plate,  and  as  soon  as  the  film  has  set  is  put  under  a water- 
tap,  or  placed  in  a bath  of  water  to  be  washed,  wheu  a 
preservative  is  applied  and  the  plate  dried.  The  opera- 
tion of  drying,  by  reason  of  the  sticky,  watery  character 
of  the  preservative  mixture,  requires  to  be  undertaken 
with  considerable  care,  and  it  is  ouly  the  silver  bath  that 
is  dispensed  with  in  the  preparation  of  such  plates. 
Whether  there  is  any  saving  in  the  manipulation  is,  how- 
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ever,  another  question,  because  of  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tion of  the  collodion  ; and  so  loug  as  emulsion  plates  of 
this  kind  do  not  afford  us  better  results  than  wet  plates 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  will  be  a questiou  whether 
there  is  anything  gained  by  dispensing  with  the  silver  bath. 

It  is,  however,  another  matt  r to  work  with  washed 
emulsion,  for  in  this  case  the  m mipulations  are  reduced 
to  the  simple  pouring  on  of  the  collodion.  This  is  a great 
gain  to  busy  people,  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  much 
exertion,  or  to  travellers  who  require  to  carry  about  with 
them  no  awkward  dishes  and  inconvenient  silver  baths. 

It  is  great  advantage  to  work  with  washed  collodion. 
The  preparation  of  three  plates,  measuring  nine  inches  by 
seven,  may  be  accomplished  in  about  five  minutes’  time. 
There  are  no  preliminaries  to  be  undertaken,  no  silver 
bath  to  filter,  no  dishes  to  clean  or  to  fill  with  water,  no  1 
residues  or  draining  from  the  plates  to  collect,  no  pre- 
servative solution  to  make,  filter,  or  apply,  and,  finally,  ( 
there  are  no  particular  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  | 
transport  of  a large  amount  of  baggage,  a matter  of  con- 
siderable  importance  in  the  case  of  long  journeys. 

The  unwashed  emulsions  give  rise  to  a film  from  which 
the  soluble  decomposable  ingredients  crystallize  out  (the  ' 
nitrate  salts),  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  removing 
such  salts  by  washing.  The  application  of  water,  however, 
removes  the  soluble  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  same  time,  as 
well  as  other  substances  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
photographic  image,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  after 
washiug,  the  application  of  a preservative  is  necessary, 
consisting  of  a solution  of  gum,  albumen,  tannin,  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  salicine,  &c.  In  the  washed  emulsion  these 
injurious  soluble  substances  have  been  removed  by  pre- 
vious treatment  with  water,  and  for  this  reasou  no  sub- 
sequent washing  of  the  film  is  necessary,  the  so-called 
sensitizing  substances  being  imported  by  bathing  the  pre- 
cipitated mixture  of  collodion  and  bromide  of  silver  in 
solutions  for  the  purpose. 

N o stress  ought  to  be  laid,  in  photographic  processes, 
upon  the  greater  or  less  labour  involved  if  the  result  shows 
a difference  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures.  The  end  is  the 
object  to  look  at,  and  we  should  not  consider  whether  a 
bath  is  to  be  used  or  not  if  superior  results  are  secured 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  But  if  the  results  obtained  are 
equally  good  in  the  case  of  two  different  processes,  then 
undoubtedly  the  simpler  of  the  two  deserves  to  be  chosen. 

The  washed  emulsions,  as  they  are  now  to  be  purchased 
in  commerce,  have  been  found  to  keep  well  in  the  hands 
of  many  landscape  photographers,  while  this  journal  has 
given,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  a proof  of  the  qualities  of 
pictures  produced  by  the  substance.  So  far  as  the  cost 
of  such  emulsion  is  concerned,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
for  coating  a dozen  plates  of  twenty-one  by  sixteen  centi- 
metres, sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  emulsion  are  necessary  ; 
as  the  emulsion  costs  about  forty  marks  (or  shillings)  a 
litre,  the  coating  of  a single  plate  of  the  size  mentioned 
would  cost  about  twopence. 

In  the  preparation  of  three  plates,  five  minutes,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  all  the  time  required.  To  clean  twelve 
plates  of  twenty-one  by  fifteen  cents.,  and  then  to  albu- 
menize  them,  five-and-twenty  minutes  are  necessary,  and 
twenty-five  grammes  of  diluted  white  of  egg.  The  entire 
period  necessary  to  clean,  albumenize,  and  collodionize  each 
plate  is,  therefore,  about  four  minutes. 

The  development  of  dry  plates  is,  generally  speaking, 
very  different  from  the  treatment  of  wet  ones,  because  the 
latter  are  developed  in  the  presence  of  much  nitrate  of 
silver,  contained,  in  a great  measure,  in  the  sponge-like 
film  of  the  wet  plate.  Dry  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
but  little  free  nitrate  of  silver  solution  about  them,  the 
image  being  frequently  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  developer  upon  the  difficultly  reducible  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver.  The  principal  difference  is  that,  in 
the  development  of  wet  plates,  a vigorous  picture  is  very 
soon  produced,  the  colour  of  which,  whether  the  plate  has 
been  exposed  [a  long  time  or  a short  one,  is  always  the 


same,  and  does  not  change  iu  any  marked  degree  by  the 
treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  the  case  of  the  dry 
plate,  however,  we  have  a very  thin  image  to  begin  with 
on  development,  which  gradually  acquires  strength,  and  it 
is  particularly  iu  regard  to  this  matter  that  we  desire  to 
say  a few  words. 

Those  who  are  not  blessed  with  good  eyes  will  be  scarcely 
able  to  judge  properly  of  the  result  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  (without  acid  or  alkali), 
for  the  phantom  picture  is  very  difficult  to  watch  in  the 
orange  light  of  a lamp  or  window.  The  difficulty  in  judg- 
ing of  the  tone  of  the  image  in  respect  to  its  printing  pro- 
perties is  also  very  great,  and  here  we  make  a remark  that 
there  is  generally  a tendency  to  overdo  the  matter.  Ex- 
posure, alkaline  development,  and  acid  intensifying  must 
be  kept  in  harmony  with  one  another.  The  negative  need 
not  be  so  very  dense,  nor  appear  to  the  eye  opaque,  for  it 
does  not  lose  much  of  its  density  on  fixation.  Beginners 
are  very  apt  to  intensify  too  much.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
development  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  silver,  pyrogallic 
acid  and  silver,  and  gpyrogallic  acid  and  alkali,  the 
last  appears  to  be,  in  conjunction  with  silver  intensi- 
fication, the  best  suited  for  washed  emulsions.  After  some 
hundreds  of  experiments  undertaken  in  the  course  of  last 
month,  I have  come  back  to  this  method,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  defective  application  of  the 
same  the  negative  is  much  more  easily  injured  than  is  the 
case  when  acid  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  are  made  use  of. 
In  the  case  of  equal  exposures,  however,  the  negative 
developed  by  alkaline  solution  has  much  more  detail  than 
that  treated  with  an  acid  liquid,  and  to  secure  similar 
results  with  two  plates  by  alkaline  and  acid  development, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  plate  to  be  treated  with  acid 
solution  two  or  three  times  as  much  exposure  as  the  other. 
The  main  difficulty  in  the  case  of  alkaline  development  is, 
as  above  stated,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of 
the  phantom  image  first  brought  out  upon  the  plate.  If 
the  alkali,  whether  it  is  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  is  permitted  to  act  too  loug  or  too 
vigorously  without  the  addition  of  a sufficient  quantity  of 
bromine  salt,  there  is  produced,  if  the  plate  has  been  over- 
exposed, a thin  image  which  is  found  very  difficult  indeed 
to  intensify.  In  the  case  of  properly  exposed  plates, 
however,  the  images  are  developed  clean,  clear,  and 
vigorous.  To  take  a sunlit  landscape  with  an  apian  tic 
double  lens  of  four  centimetres’ diameter,  and  a two  centi- 
metre aperture,  an  exposure  of  from  six  to  ten  seconds  only 
is  necessary. 

To  develop,  1 proceed  as  follows  : — I take  up  the  plate 
with  the  pneumatic  holder,  and  cover  it  at  one  sweep  with 
spirits  of  wine  (any  hesitation  in  this  operation  will  give 
rise  to  streaks).  This  spirit  is  washed  off  after  thirty 
seconds  with  ordinary  water  until  the  film  does  not  appear 
to  be  greasy  any  longer.  I then  pour  on  my  pyrogallie 
acid  mixture,  which  consists  of  one  gramme  of  the  acid 
dissolved  in  eighty  grammes  of  water.  The  outline  of 
the  sky  appears  in  about  twenty  seconds,  and  soon  after 
the  half-lights  of  the  image  begin  to  come  out.  The 
pyrogallic  acid  is  then  poured  off  into  a clean  glass  or 
developing  cup,  and  mixed  with  three  or  four  drops  of 
bromide  of  potassium  solution  (1  in  24  strength)  and 
ammonia  (one  part  in  eight  parts  of  water),  and  with 
this  mixture  the  cliche  is  still  further  developed  until  all 
details  are  apparent.  The  image  is  then  washed,  and  an 
aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  (1  in  50  strength)  is  poured 
over  it.  This  removes  a fine  veil  that  covered  the  picture. 

The  intensifying  of  the  image  is  carried  out  with  the 
same  pyrogallic  acid  solution,  mixed  with  a few  drops  of 
silver  liquid  made  up  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  1 part 

Citric  acid  1 ,, 

Water 15  parts. 

The  negative  under  this  treatment  remains  beautifully 

clear  in  the  shadows,  and  assumes  an  intense  olive- brown 
tint. 
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PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 
As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  time  originally 
announced  as  the  limit  within  which  applications  for  space 
to  exhibit  in  the  photographic  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris,  next  year,  has 
already  elapsed.  The  necessity  of  an  early  knowledge  of 
the  space  required,  in  order  to  aid  in  making  the  geueral 
allotments  to  departments,  caused  a somewhat  unusually 
early  date  to  be  fixed  as  the  time  within  which  applica- 
tions for  space  should  be  made,  and  intending  exhibitors 
in  all  departments  were  requested  to  apply  and  state  the 
space  required,  not  later  than  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
now  a month  ago.  We  think,  however,  that  we  may 
safely  assure  readers  who  have  failed  to  apply,  and  wish  to 
exhibit,  that  applications  now  sent  in  will  meet  with 
favourable  responses.  Intending  exhibitors  should,  how- 
ever, lose  no  time  in  sending  to  the  Secretary,  P.  Cunliffe 
Owen.  Esq.,  C.B  , at  the  offices  of  the  English  Commission, 
Canada  Buildings,  King  Street,  Westminster,  for  forms  of 
application  for  space,  which  should  be  filled  in  without 
delay. 

There  is  one  difficulty  which  has  possibly  deterred  some 
from  making  applications  for  space,  who,  but  for  this 
difficulty,  might  willingly  exhibit.  The  general  conditions 
of  exhibition  as  stated  in  the  papers  issued  by  the 
English  Commission  contain  an  intimation  that  no  wall 
space  would  be  provided,  there  being  no  interior  walls  in 
the  building.  All  exhibitors  requiring  wall  space  for  their 
contributions  must  provide  for  themselves  by  the  erection 
of  screens,  &c.  Such  a plan  manifestly  presents  serious 
difficulties  in  relation  to  photography,  as  nothing  could  be 
more  inconvenient  than  individual  action  in  erecting  a 
number  of  screens,  each  photographer  one  for  himself.  A 
suggestion  is  made  in  the  conditions  as  to  doing  this  con- 
jointly with  others.  To  do  this  efficiently  involves  a 
scheme  of  confederacy  which  there  is  no  machinery  to 
establish  or  work.  Possibly  the  Photographic  Society 
might,  if  duly  moved  to  action,  have  established  a com- 
mittee to  undertake  the  management  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Nothing  of  the  kind  has,  however,  been  done,  aud 
many  photographers  we  know  contemplate  with  dismay 
the  idea  of  erecting  screens  for  themselves  on  unknown 
conditions,  at  an  uncertain  cost. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  last  International  Exhibition 
was  contemplated  in  Paris,  a similar  difficulty  existed  at 
the  outset.  It  was  solved,  however,  in  a manner  very 
satisfactory  to  English  photographers.  The  English  Com- 
mission undertook  the  erection  of  screens,  upon  which  the 
works  of  English  photographers  were  exhibited,  without 
cost  to  the  contributors.  Whether  similar  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  or  not  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 


arrangements  will  be  made  to  save  photographers  from  the 
necessity  of  the  individual  action  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. But  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  a definite 
idea  of  the  space  required  should  be  placed  before  the 
Commission.  Hence  it  is  important  that  any  intending 
exhibitors  should  apply  without  delay.  We  shall  take 
care  to  bring  before  our  readers  any  further  arrangements 
which  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  display  of  their 
contributions. 


SOLAR  ENGINES. 

The  sun  has  been  made  to  do  a great  many  things  in  its 
day,  and  just  now  there  appears  to  be  a good  deal  of  talk 
in  Paris,  in  scientific  circles,  of  engines  which  are  to  be 
driven  by  the  sun’s  rays.  We  do  not  suppose  the  engines 
in  question  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Crooke’s  light- 
mill,  as  the  radiometer  was  first  termed  when  it  was 
believed  that  light,  and  not  heat,  was  the  agency  by 
means  of  which  it  acted,  but  are  seemingly  based  upon 
the  evaporation  and  condensation  of  liquids  and  gases. 
It  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  some  gases— like  that 
of  ammonia,  for  instance — may  be  compressed  without 
difficulty  in  such  a way  that  they  represent  a store  of 
energy,  and  several  suggestions  are  already  before  the 
world  for  securing  motive  power  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte,  whose  name  as  an  early  photographer  is 
well  known,  is  the  author  of  an  invention  of  this  kind, 
the  application  which  he  desires  to  put  it  to  being,  we 
believe,  mobile  torpedoes.  Already  compressed  air  is 
employed  for  a similar  purpose ; but  the  air-pumps  and 
complicated  machinery  necessary  to  charge  machines  with 
air  at  the  terrible  pressure  necessary  will  be  much  simpli- 
fied if  ammonia  can  be  employed  instead. 

In  Paris,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  two  solar 
machines  which  promise  so  well  to  become  useful  that 
already  the  Minister  of  Commerce  has  interested  himself 
in  them,  aud  spoken  loudly  in  their  praise.  These  are 
the  solar  engine  of  M.  Mouchat,  and  another  machine, 
devised  by  M.  Foucault,  which  is  described  as  an  ammonia 
machine  to  be  driven  by  the  sun’s  rays. 

It  would  be  premature  to  say  a word  for  or  against  such 
projects  before  details  of  their  construction  are  before  us  ; 
but  unless  the  sun  pays  us  more  frequent  visits  than  it 
has  done  lately,  or  the  machines  are  not  dependent,  upon 
its  shining,  they  will  not  be  at  work  for  loug  together. 
But  it  is,  no  doubt,  solar  heat,  aud  not  sunlight,  that  is 
required  for  workiug  the  newly-devised  engines. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  LICHTDRUCK  IN  RUSSIA 
The  Photographischen  Archiv  publishes  a letter  from  a 
Russian  correspondent,  M.  Gustav  Re,  who,  writing  from 
Jeletz.  gives  an  account  of  mechanical  printing  in  the  land 
of  the  Czar.  He  says  : — 

In  the  following  lines  I h ive  taken  the  liberty  of  giving 
you  the  particulars  of  a mollification  of  the  photo-litho- 
graphic process,  which  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  occupy  themselves  with  such  work.  It  is  well  known 
that  transfers  upon  paper  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  that 
the  paper  on  being  wotted  expands  and  contracts  irregularly, 
and  the  prints  that  are  pulled  oft  do  not  then  correspond 
any  longer,  so  far  as  dimensions  are  concerned,  with  the 
original  image,  a defect  which  is  v,  ry  important,  whenever, 
for  instance,  topographical  work  is  undertaken,  the  copying 
of  maps,  &c.  For  this  reason  tin-foil  and  other  materials 
have  been  suggested  to  bear  the  transfer.  The  process  I am 
about  to  describe  is  quite  free  from  any  unequal  enlarge- 
ment or  contraction  of  this  kind. 

Good  photographic  paper,  unprepared  in  any  way,  is 
washed  in  a weak  alkaline  solution  to  remove  all  trace  of 
sizing,  and  is  then  dried  by  b iug  placed  betweeu  sheets  of 
filter  paper.  Or,  if  it  is  to  be  secured,  so-called  Chinese 
paper  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose.  A sheet 
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of  patent  glass,  well  c'eaned,  is  rubb)  lover  gently  with 
powdered  talc,  and  then  coated  with  normal  collodion.  As 
soon  as  paper  and  glass  plate  have  dried,  the  paper  is  cut 
into  pieces  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  collodionized 
plate;  these  sheets  are  floated  upon  a solution  of  gelatine 
made  up  of — 

Gelatine  ...  1 part 

Water 10  parts 

Spirits  of  wine  1 part 

Care  is  necessary  to  avoid  air-bubbles  during  this  operation, 
as  also  in  the  further  one  of  placing  the  sheet  upon  the 
glass  plate  in  such  a way  that  the  margins  of  the  paper 
overlap  the  plate  in  every  way.  The  paper  borders  are  bent 
round,  and  made  to  attach  firmly  to  the  glass  plate.  The 
paper  is  next  treated  two  or  three  times  with  the  same 
solution  of  gelatine,  and  when  dry  the  surface  is  ground 
smoothly  by  means  of  shave-grass.  The  smooth  and  even 
surface,  well  dusted,  is  once  more  covered  with  a carefully 
filtered  solution  of  gelatine,  and  then  dried  again.  Such 
prepared  plates  will  keep  a long  time,  and  it  is  advisable 
that  a stock  of  them  should  be  kept. 

To  secure  a print,  one  of  the  plates  is  dipped  into  a solu- 
tion of — 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  1 part 

Water  ...  ...  • ...  ...  ...  12  parts 

and  permitted  to  remain  therein  until  the  paper  appears  yellow 
from  the  glass  side.  The  adherent  liquid  is  removed  by 
means  of  filtered  paper,  and  the  plate  is  then  dried  at  a 
temperature  which  should  not  exceed  20Q  Reaumur.  If, 
instead  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  potash  is  employed,  then 
you  may  safely  employ  temperature  double  as  high  as  the 
one  mentioned  without  the  quality  of  the  plate  suffering. 

The  printing  should  be  got  over  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  best  results  are  given  by  a negative  which  is  clear  in 
the  shadows  and  opaque  in  the  whites;  and  the  priuting 
is  at  an  end  when  the  image  is  to  be  seen  faiutly  visible 
from  the  glass  side.  As  soon  as  the  plate  comes  out  of  the 
printing  frame  it  is  washed  in  cold  water,  to  remove  all  the 
undecomposed  chromium  salt,  and,  finally,  by  means  of 
warm  water,  the  still  soluble  gelatine  is  washed  away  from 
the  exposed  film.  The  last  washing  with  warm  or  hot 
water  must  not  be  hurried  ; at  the  same  time  it  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  order  to  free  the  pores  of  the 
paper  from  every  paiticle  of  soluble  matter. 

After  the  print  has  become  perfectly  dry,  it  is  put  into  a 
bath  consisting  of  one  part  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and 
eight  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  thereiu  so  long 
as  is  necessary  for  the  light  parts  to  be  thoroughly  soaked. 
Taken  out  of  tbis  bath,  it  is  put  into  another  made  up  of 
one  part  of  tartaric  acid  and  ten  parts  of  water.  In  this 
second  bath  the  impression  remains  only  for  several  minutes, 
and  it  is  then  taken  out,  drained,  and  dried  between  leaves 
of  blotting  paper.  It  is  now  ready  for  inking;  but  before 
you  proceed  to  this  last  operation  the  plate  is  held  for  a few 
minutes  over  a vessel  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to  impart  to 
the  print  a slight  degree  of  moisture,  and  then  it  is  inked 
by  passing  over  it  a roller  treated  with  a firm  transfer  ink. 

If  the  operations  have  all  been  conducted  with  proper 
care,  the  image  will,  on  the  application  of  the  roller,  appear 
of  exquisite  clearness,  and  far  before  other  transfers  that  are 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Finally,  the  dry  transfer  is 
separated  from  the  glass  plate  by  cutting  through  the 
margins  of  the  paper,  and  the  same  placed  upon  zinc  or 
stone  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  preparation  of  the 
transfer  with  tartaric  acid  is  especially  useful  in  the  case  of 
large  surfaces  of  white,  which  contain  but  few  lines,  for  the 
acid  appears  to  preserve  such  portions,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  smeared  with  ink. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of 
Lichdruck  in  Russia.  That  a process — which  has  so  great  a 
future  before  it — has  already  taken  root  in  the  country,  may 
be  proved  by  the  magnificent  works  of  MM.  Schindler  et 
Mey,  and  the  firm  of  Scheerer  and  Nabholz,  of  Moscow.  A 


few  months  ago  1 had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  tho  ar- 
rangements made  by  M.  Schindler  for  working  this  photo- 
mechanical process,  and  was  truly  astonished  at  the  extent 
of  the  workshops  occupied  in  this  branch  alone.  Among 
many  works  that  were  in  course  of  printing  by  Lichtdruck, 
and  of  which  large  editions  are  produced,  two  deserve 
especial  mention,  namely,  an  album  on  “ National  Russian 
Architecture,”  and  another  on  “ Russian  Fabrics,”  the 
illustrations  of  which  were  all  from  negatives  taken  from 
nature,  and  would  be  of  interest  to  others  besides  the 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  country. 


TRANSATLANTIC  WRINKLES. 

BT  LAFAYETTE  HARRISON. 

No.  III. 

I must  premise  right  here,  that  the  above  heading  is 
almost  a misnomer,  except  in  so  far  as  the  reader  may 
glean  fresh  ideas  by  a method  of  deduction  ; yet  that  this 
paper  may  not  go  forth  a foundling,  but  may  be  able  to 
claim  some  relationship  to  its  predecessors  of  the  same 
name,  why — let  it  stand. 

The  subject  is,  “ The  Difference  between  English  and 
American  Photography,  examined  through  American  Spec- 
tacles.” But  let  no  one  imagine  that  I am  about  to  under- 
value Britannia's  sun-painters,  or  to  panegyrise  Colum- 
bia’s— “perish  the  thought!”  I shall  deal  not  so  much 
with  the  skill  of  either,  as  with  their  appliances  for  work- 
ing; and,  further,  endeavour  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  certain  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  those  in  the 
States  may  be  introduced  and  adopted  in  the  “mother 
country.” 

Light. — Ah ! there  English  photographers  are  at  a dis- 
advantage. That  beautiful  sky,  of  deepest  blue,  roofing  in 
the  whole  territory  for  two-thirds  of  a year,  cannot  be 
shipped  from  America,  like  the  meat.  No,  we  must  be 
content  with  what  we  have,  unless  M.  Scotellari  can  help 
us  with  his  late  photological  discovery,  which  I doubt. 
One  point  alone  can  I see  wherein  any  improvement 
may  b*  proposed.  It  is  this.  Banish  as  much  of  that 
white  (?)  muslin,  calico,  linen,  or  whatever  it  may  be  with 
which  you  moderate  (errata — shut  out)  your  light,  and  sub- 
stitute white  tissue-paper.  Your  individual  ingenuity  will 
devise  the  readiest  means,  frames  or  what  not,  but  of  this 
be  assured,  if  you  are  a master  of  lighting — without  which, 
although  a photographer,  you  cannot  call  yourself  an 
artist — you  will,  if  you  have  not  already  tried  it,  find  that 
you  have  a new  brush  placed  in  your  hand,  with  which 
finer  pictures  may  be  painted  than  you  have  ever  yet 
produced. 

Cameras. — Euglish  camera-boxes  are  made  more  strongly, 
more  carefully,  and  are  finished  with  more  neatness  than 
American ; but  at  the  same  time  a greater  degree  of  accu- 
racy can  be  obtained  with  the  latter.  The  system,  more- 
over, of  focussing  with  the  back  of  the  camera,  which  runs 
in  metal  or  hard-wood  guides,  is  of  great  assistance.  Dr. 
Vogel  has  so  thoroughly  exhausted  this  subject,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  do  more  than  express  a 
wonder  that  English  camera-box  makers  have  not  adopted 
the  “ sliding  baek,  the  lateral  swing  (for  portraiture),  and 
the  glass  corners  to  the  ‘ kits’  in  the  plateholders.”  Why 
do  not  photographers  demand  any  obvious  improvement  ? 
Stock-dealers  will  not  take  the  trouble ; it  is  not  to  their 
interest,  they  think  ; the  movement  must  come  from  the 
buyers.  One  English  improvement  I have  observed  with 
much  interest,  viz.,  the  “ roller  slide.”  It  is  so  ingenious, 
yet  so  simple,  that  Americans  may  well  adopt  it  with 
advantage. 

Backgrounds. — Upon  this  subject  I do  not  think  that  I 
shall  find  a dissentient  when  I state  that  American  picto- 
rial photographic  backgrounds  are,  as  a rule,  artistic,  and 
do  much  towards  elevating  photography ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  sold  in  this  country  are,  as  a rule,  such 
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daube,  and  oftentimes  drawn  so  out  of  perspective,  that 
when  used  they  eclipse  whatever  may  be  artistic  in  light- 
ing and  posing,  aud  thus  the  whole  is  marred.  There  are 
exceptions,  I suppose.  I have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  them. 

There  are  grand  artists  in  England,  aud  the  theatres 
prove  that  there  are  also  wonderful  scene  painters. 
Why  in  the  name  of  wonder  cannot  one  of  these  gentle- 
men step  forward  and  realize  a fortune?  From  my  short 
experience  of  Englishmen,  I feel  sure  of  this,  that  when  a 
really  good  article  is  offered  them  they  do  not  for  a moment 
begrudge  paying  a fair  price.  Backgrounds  as  now 
sold  here  are  too  cheap  to  be  good.  In  connection  with 
this,  1 cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Seavey, 
whom  I consider  at  the  present  moment  by  far  the  finest 
photographic  background  painter  living.  I never  yet 
have  seen  one  piece  of  even  indifferent  painting  turned 
out  of  his  studio — all  are  “ o K.”  I understand  that  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  has  become  his  agent.  If  this  be 
the  case,  1 would  advise  all  first-class  photographers 
who  wish  to  adopt  the  best  of  everything  to  see  them 
for  themselves.  I know  nothing  personally  of  either 
gentleman,  and  my  advice  is,  therefore,  disinterested. 

Accessories. — Let  me  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  brief 
remark  that  in  both  countries  beautiful  accessories  are 
to  be  had  for  sufficient  money,  aud  proceed  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  is  not  all  my  own,  although  I believe  I 
first  introduced  it  in  the  rough.  I put  it  to  each  photo- 
grapher if  he  is  not  always  endeavouring  to  procure  new 
furniture,  so  that  he  may  have  something  different  in 
his  pictures?  Do  not  “that  eternal  chair”  and  “that 
everlasting  cabinet”  become  monotonous?  You  have 
turned  them  every  conceivable  way — except  bottom  up- 
wards— and  you  are  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  them.  What 
are  you  to  do  ? Buy  something  fresh.  You  do  so.  It 
probably  runs  you  into  (say)  from  three  to  five  pounds,  if 
it  is  worth  anything  at  all.  At  best,  it  is  only  one  thing, 
and  before  the  season  is  half  over  you  are  hankering  after 
some  other  affair.  Receipts  will  not  permit  further  expen- 
diture just  then,  and  so  you  grumble  away,  and  say 
what  wonders  could  be  done  if  you  only  possessed  so-and- 
so.  Now  could  not  this  be  overcome  by  a 

Photographic  Furniture  Club  ? 

If  some  photographic  society,  or  enterprising  stock-dealer, 
would  take  up  the  idea,  I fancy  it  would  work  well. 

Let  there  be  an  annual  subscription,  varying  in  price, 
soinew  hat  after  “ Mudie’s  ” system  of  Class  A,  B,  and  C, 
in  return  for  which  the  subscriber  should  have  the  use  of 
photographic  accessories,  proportionate  in  value  to  the 
amount  of  his  subscription,  for  a stated  number  of  weeks, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  could  exchange  it  for 
other  articles,  or,  if  he  liked,  purchase  it  at  the  ordinary 
figure,  less  so  much  for  amount  of  subscription,  extending 
over  the  time  it  had  been  used.  An  annual  sale  would, 
with  the  subscription  money,  keep  the  thing  running.  I 
know  of  photographers  who  would  gladly  hail  such  an  in- 
stitution with  joy.  Think  it  over,  and  if  it  seems  feasible 
let  that  vague  “someone”  who  is  always  to  do  such 
things  start  the  club,  and  see  if.it  won’t  soon  run  of  its  own 
accord.  This  is  the  idea  in  the  rough — shape  it. 

Albumenized  Paper. — I have  personally  worked  many 
English,  German,  and  American  albutnenized  papers,  aud 
atate,  as  the  result  of  long  and  varied  experience,  that  a 
paper  which  I have  tried,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  to 
procure  for  my  friends,  but  so  far  without  success,  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  States,  bearing  the  brand  “ S.  and  M., 
Dresden,”  is  the  finest  make.  It  is  a double-gloss  paper, 
and  of  the  two,  pink  aud  white,  1 prefer  the  former. 
Next  to  this  I should  reckon  “ Durand’s then  the 
“ Cross  Sword.”  Will  not  some  one  look  around  for  this 
said  “ S.  and  M.”  and  introduce  it? 

I had  intended  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  minor  topics, 
but  space  will  not  permit. 


PAINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

A SUBJECT  which  has  come  under  recent  consideration  is 
the  application  of  wet  pigments  and  dyes  to  chemically- 
prepared  surfaces,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tinting  and  paint- 
ing of  photographic  pictures  in  water  colours.  Miniature 
painting,  although  it  may  be  considered  under  this  head, 
yet  it  may  be  executed  by  affixing  a properly-prepared 
photographic  print  to  the  back  of  the  ivory  card  on  which 
the  miniature  is  to  be  painted;  its  semi-transparency  will 
allow  the  print  to  be  sufficiently  visible  to  enable  the 
artist  to  trace  its  outlines  and  its  shadows,  if  he  allows  it 
to  remain  affixed  behind  the  ivory  card  will  tend  somewhat 
to  shorten  bis  labour.  It  may  also  be  roughly  tinted,  the 
colour  showing  through  the  ivory  card  with  good  effect ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  were  I about  to  paint  a miniature,  I, 
after  having  used  the  subjacent  print  to  obtain  the  out- 
lines required,  should  remove  it,  as  the  tints  would  be 
purer,  and  there  would  not  be  the  risk  of  its  being  done 
by  any  ignorant  or  mischievous  person,  aud  the  whole 
effect  spoiled. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  colours,  so  that  they  may 
prove  harmless  to  the  print  over  which  they  are  spread  ; 
this  can  only  be  proved  by  experiment  and  experience.  I 
think  some  interesting  facts  might  be  discovered  if  such 
were  made  in  this  direction,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
what  may  be  termed  simple  colours — such  as  the  ochres, 
earth,  and  vegetable  colours — will  be  more  likely  to  prove 
innoxious  than  chemically-prepared  substances.  But  I do 
not  see  how  the  use  of  some  of  these  is  to  be  avoided ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  vermilion,  which  is  a preparation  of 
mercury  and  Prussian  blue,  which  is  a prussiate  of  iron  ; 
also  Naples  yellow,  which  is  an  arsenical  colour,  is  some- 
times very  serviceable.  Seeing  this,  T am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  what  colours  to  particularly  recommend  in  preference, 
as  I have  not  experimented  much  in  this  direction.  Also 
the  style  of  colouring  is  somewhat  peculiar,  requiring  the 
tints  used  to  be  bright  and  transparent,  to  overcome  the 
heavy  dulness  of  the  shadows  of  the  print.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  a print  is  to  be  merely  tinted,  opaque 
colours  are  not  admissible  ; but  should  it  be  intended  to 
produce  a finished  painting,  both  opaque  and  transparent 
colours  will  be  required,  thus  allowing  the  artist  the  more 
extensive  selection.  As  my  practice  was  iu  oil  colours,  I 
can  only  give  the  palette  I formed  for  that  purpose  ; but  I 
know  that  certain  colours  are  changeable,  and  will  fade, 
such  as  gamboge,  Prussian  blue,  asphaltum,  lake,  sap 
green,  and  Antwerp  blue  ; this  more  especially  the  case 
when  used  as  water-colours.  The  selection  I made,  and 
which  I have  found  to  resist  the  effects  of  time,  as  oil 
colours,  is  as  follows:  Indian  yellow,  Naples  yellow, 
yellow  ochre,  burnt  ochre,  raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  the 
madder  lakes,  burnt  ditto,  Indian  red,  light  red,  Venetian 
red,  vermilion,  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  Vandyke  brown, 
capper  brown,  Prussian  blue,  Guimet’s  ultramarine,  black- 
lead,  and  ivory  black.  There  may  be  others  as  useful  and 
permanent  as  these,  but  as  1 have  not  used  them,  I do  not 
give  them. 

I think  if  photographic  prints  were  secured  by  washing 
them  over  with  a thin  spirit  varnish  before  colouring,  it 
would  remove  greasiness,  aud  render  the  effects  of  chemical 
colours  inoffensive. 


AN  UN  PATENTED  CARBON  PROCESS- 
Dr.  VoGel  describes,  under  this  title  iu  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary,  a process  by  Mr.  Friedleiu,  of  Munich.  A 
little  examination  suggests,  however,  that  it  is,  iu  reality, 
merely  a colourable  imitation  of  the  process  patented  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  seveu  years  ago.  Dr.  Vogel  says : — 
“In  America  there  is  at  present  a lively  interest  prevailing 
in  regard  to  the  carbon  process,  yet  this  process  is  debarred 
from  general  use  by  existing  patents,  not  taking  into 
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account  the  hindrance  offered  by  the  climate  in  summer- 
I think,  therefore,  I will  be  doing  the  American  photog- 
rapher a special  favour,  by  informing  him  of  a process  (not 
patented)  for  producing  pigment  pictures,  a description  of 
which  was  first  given  by  Mr,  Friedleiu,  at  Munich,*  who 
has  prepared  a pigment  tissue  which  he  has  brought  into 
trade.  For  a sensitising  bath  he  uses — 

Bichromate  of  potassium 30  parts 

Water  800  „ 

Carbolic  acid  ...  1 part. 

“ For  transferring'and  developing,  Mr.  Friedlein  takes,  if 
a single  transfer  only  is  necessary,  a separately  prepared 
rosin-paper.  First,  dissolve  30  parts  rosin  or  white  shellac 
in  100  parts  strong  alcohol,  and  filter.  Second,  dissolve 
30  parts  gelatine  in  500  parts  warm  water,  and  filter.  To 
the  clear  solution  add  five  parts  glycerine.  Mix  both  solu- 
tions, first  and  second,  when  warm,  aud  keep  it  in  well- 
corked  bottles ; put  a coating  of  the  warm  solution  on 
Rives  paper,  not  too  thick,  and  hang  it  up  for  drying. 
This  is  the  rosin  paper,  not  patented  as  yet. 

“ If  you  wish  to  develop  a seusitized  carbon  tissue  on  this 
paper,  you  have  to  dip  it,  aud  also  the  tissue,  in  water ; 
take  both  out,  and  press  them  together  with  the  equeegee, 
afterwards  press  them  a short  time  between  blotting- 
paper. 

“ They  are  then  to  be  developed  by  rneaus  of  warm  water. 
The  developed  pictures  must  be  dressed  (tauned),  and  are 
then  ready.  They  are  inverted  iu  position,  aud  without 
gloss.  If  you  desire  to  have  them  glossy,  operate  in  the 
following  manuer  : — Dissolve  80  parts  borax  in  1,500  parts 
of  water,  and  ad  1 afterwards  to  the  boiling  solution  300 
parts  of  shellac.  Boil  several  hours  till  the  lac  is  entirely 
dissolved.  Afterwards  add  to  four  parts  of  the  cold  solu- 
tion one  part  alcohol,  and  filter.  A little  bit  of  carmine 
added  to  the  solution  will  give  it  a nice  colour. 

“ As  soon  as  the  picture  is  rinsed  with  cold  water,  the 
shellac  solution  is  to  be  poured  on  iu  a similar  manner  to 
collodion  ; then  dry  the  picture,  after  which  it  shows  a 
very  fine  albumen  gloss.  For  a double  transfer,  Friedlein 
recommends  only  glass.  He  does  not  think  much  of  a 
double  transfer  with  flexible  support.  He  pours  over  the 
glass  plates  a solution  of  30  parts  gum-dammar  in  400  parts 
benzole  ; shake  the  gum  at  first  in  a bottle  with  a little 
benzole,  whereby  it  receives  a milky  colour  ; then  add  the 
other  parts  of  beuzole,  and  filter  through  paper.  This 
mixture  is  poured  over  the  plates  like  collodion,  after 
which  let  them  dry  ; then  the  sensitized  tissue,  under  water, 
is  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  plate  and  pressed  on; 
afterwards  developed.  The  developed  picture,  iu  a wet 
condition,  is  to  be  pressed  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned rosin  paper,  exactly  as  in  the  English  process. 
When  dry,  the  picture  springs  off  itself. 

“ Should  the  pictures  remain  on  the  glass,  then  a glass 
without  any  coating  is  to  be  used,  ou  which  the  pigment 
coating  sticks  very  well.  The  picture  is  to  be  pressed  ou 
it  aud  developed. 

‘‘  You  see  by  this  that  it  is  possible  to  make  carbon  pic- 
tures iu  another  way  than  the  patented  one,  and  whoever 
has  tried  his  hand  in  this  manner  will  soon  find  further 
means.” 


VIOLET  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO. 
Professor  Stebbing  has  something  still  to  say  for  Scotel- 
lari’s  plan  of  using  violet  light.  He  suggests  that  the 
studio  should  be  arranged  to  reflect  violet  light.  Writing 
in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  he  says  : — 

“ A short  time  ago  I was  agaiu  invited,  by  a celebrated 
Parisian  photographer,  to  be  present  at  a new  trial  of 
Moos.  Scotellari’8  idea  of  the  violet  light  for  studios. 
Although  my  friend,  Mr.  Gatlield,  writes  in  your  journal, 
‘From  all  that  I can  learn  from  intelligent  photographers,’ 
&c.,  this  appreciation  did  not  hinder  me  from  going  to  the 


rendezvous  in  company  with  the  Messrs.  Downey,  photo- 
graphers to  the  Royal  Family  of  England. 

*•  The  following  experiments  were  made  : 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 


Violet  I.ight. 

White  Light. 

15  seconds 

..  15  seconds 

n ii 

...  15  ,, 

8 „ 

...  16  „ 

6 „ 

...  9 „ 

9 „ 

...  6 „ 

The  first  aud  last  were  in  favour  of  the  violet  light,  the 
three  others  in  that  of  the  white. 

“ Now  it  must  appear  very  strange  to  the  readers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  that,  by  au  equal  exposure,  the 
same  results  are  obtained  in  Paris,  whereas,  in  America, 
Mr.  Gattield,  and  a gentleman  who  signs  himself  R.  J.  C„ 
cannot  come  near  those  results.  I will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain this.  The  two  last-named  gentlemen  are  quite 
correct  in  their  assertion,  because  they  employ  the  violet 
light  by  transmission,  which  cuts  off  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  chemical  rays.  Mons.  Scotellari  also  cuts 
off  some  of  the  chemical  rays,  but  by  having  the  whole 
room  of  a violet  colour  he  gains  a certain  part  of  what  he 
has  lost  by  the  sum  of  light  reflected  upon  the  model,  and 
so  he  succeeds  in  making  a negative  in  the  same  time  as 
with  the  ordinary  light. 

‘*  I am  convinced  that  if  he  had  contented  himself  with 
only  proposing  that  the  walls,  reflectors,  &c.,  of  the  studio, 
and  even  the  side  lights,  should  be  of  a violet  colour,  he 
would  have  obtained  a legitimate  success  ; as  it  is,  by 
grasping  at  the  shadow  he  has  lost  the  substance  ; whether 
it  was  from  ignorauce,  or  from  a desire  for  • filthy  lucre,’ 
I am  at  a loss  to  know.  Honour  would  have  been  ob- 
tained by  him  had  he  informed  the  public  that  violet 
surfaces  reflected  the  maximum  of  light  received,  and 
greater  rapidity  could  be  obtained  by  employing  violet 
screens,  &c.  But  no  patent  could  be  obtained  to  prevent 
photographers  from  paiuting  their  walls  of  a violet  colour, 
or  from  using  violet  blinds,  &c.,  so  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
pose to  paint  or  daub  a violet  colour  over  the  glass  in  order 
to  obtain  a patent,  and  have  a sale  for  his  composition.  In 
this  he  has  hardly  succeeded,  and  his  proposition  will  soon 
fall  into  oblivion  if  Mr.  Gatlield,  or  some  other  courageous 
gentleman,  does  not  take  the  matter  iu  hand,  and  make 
some  experiments  upon  the  violet  light,  not  as  a trans- 
mitted medium,  but  as  a reflected  agent.” 


Comsgoudmi 

ARTIFICAL  LIGHT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  much  pleased  by  reading  the  critique 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  upon  my  idea  of  the  phosphoric  candle, 
which  is  not  only  given  with  kind  aud  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing, but  also  contains  some  valuable  hiuts  in  furtherance  of 
the  object.  As  he  observes,  the  idea  is  only  a crude  one,  and 
requires  careful  experiment  before  it  could  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion. I know  that  phosphorus  burnt  in  common  air  evolves 
the  dense  vapour  of  phosphoric  acid  (PO)  as  he  states,  but 
I believe  that  this  is  generated  much  more  slowly  when 
burnt  in  oxygen  gas.  But  it  is  so  long  since  I experimented 
with  phosphorus  that  1 am  not  certain  about  the  pheno- 
mena produced;  but  I recollect  that  the  light  was  a most 
powerful  one,  aud,  1 believe,  for  the  short  periods  of  time 
the  light  would  be  required  for  photographic  purposes,  that 
the  slow  accumulation  of  phosphoric  acid  would  not  prevent 
its  use.  Of  course  there  would  be  required  some  sort  of 
lantern  or  other  movable  appliance,  so  that  the  ligb t could 
be  thrown  in  the  required  direction  upon  the  object  to  be 
photographed,  aud  also  that  its  acrid  vapours  shall  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  studio.  With  these  remarks  I must  now 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  the  time,  inclination,  and  ability  to  pursue  the  object, 


• See  Die  Praxis  des  Pigmentdrucks,  by  H.  Friedlein.  Munich:  Pub- 
lished by  Knurr  and  Hirth. 
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aud  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  art,  soon  to  read  that  some  in- 
genious brother  has  brought  it  to  a practical  termination. — 
lam,  dear  sir,  yours  rery  truly,  Jamb*  Martin. 

5,  Clarence  Place,  Ilfracombe,  April  16/A. 


WHAT  IS  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  CHROMO- 
TYPES? 


Dear  Sir, — Being  continually  asked  what  is  the  cost  of 
producing  chromotypes,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in 
your  valuable  paper  to  quote  my  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  photographers  generally  ? I will  give  the  working  of  a 
band  of  tissue  into  cartes-de-visite,  as  the  most  easy  for 
comparison  : — 


To  produce  21  dozen,  or  252 
cartes,  one  band  of  tissue 
One  band  transfer  paper 
Transfer  collodion 
Mounts  ... 

Wages  for  operator 

Wages  for  spotting  and  mounting 


£0  7 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 4 0 
0 10  0 
0 5 0 


£1  11  0 

1 suppose  this  to  be  about  the  average  quantity  that  will  be 
produced  daily  in  an  ordinary  studio,  and  1 think  a very 
easy  day's  work  for  an  operator. 

At  the  above  rate  the  cost  of  producing  cartes  in  chromo- 
type is  only  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  dozen  ; and  if  we 
allow  the  enormous  amount  of  24  per  cent,  for  waste  and 
mishap,  they  are  still  short  of  two  shillings  per  dozen. 

If  any  photographer  will  honestly  compare  this  with  the 
cost  of  silver  printing,  and  consider  the  advanced  price  that 
he  could  easily  obtain  for  chromotypes,  1 think  he  will  have 
sufficient  courage  at  least  to  inquire  into  the  supposed 
mysteries  of  carbon  printing. — Yours  trulv, 

8116,  Nevdl  Street,  Southport.  G.  Higginson. 


Iprocttirwga  of  Pontius. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Societt. 

The  second  popular  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  Queen 
Streot  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  11th  inst , on  which 
occasion  a very  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  a lecture  on 
Arctic  exploration. 

The  rostrum,  as  usual,  was  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  who 
introduced  the  subject  by  answering  four  questions:  “What  is 
the  North  Pole  ?”  “ Where  is  it  ?”  “ Why  do  people  want  to  go 
to  it?”  and  “ What  has  hitherto  prevented  them?” 

Some  amusement  was  created  by  the  answer  to  the  second 
question,  which  the  lecturer  said  was  more  difficult  than  theotheis, 
the  Pole  being,  like  all  terrestrial  things,  subject  to  change,  “ here 
to-day  and  away  to-morrow,’’  only  the  to-day  aud  to  morrow 
included,  probably,  thousands  on  thousands  of  years.  The  fact 
of  a twenty-feet  seam  of  coal,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  leaf  im- 
pressions, having  been  found  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pole,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a temperate  climate  had  once 
obtained  there,  and  equally  so,  he  thought,  that  at  that  period 
the  Pole  had  been  in  another  place. 

Arctic  exploration  from  1575  down  to  the  expeditions  of 
McClive  and  McClintock  in  1853,  was  rapidly  surveyed,  and  it 
was  shown  that  till  the  latter  date  there  had  generally  been  a 
twofold  object  in  view : the  discovery  of  a north-west  passage  to 
India,  and  to  reach  the  Pole ; and  that  although  the  main  object 
had,  up  to  that  time,  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  explorers,  benefits 
had  been  conferred  on  both  science  and  commerce  of  much 
greater  value  than  anything  likely  to  result  from  the  finding  of 
that  which  they  went  to  seek.  The  various  expeditions  from 
1853,  when  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  left  the  Pole 
as  the  principal  object  of  interest,  to  1876,  were  next  briefly 
noticed,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  devoted  to  that  with  Captain 
Nares. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a series  of  transparencies  from 
negatives  taken  during  the  cruise  of  the  Alert  and  Ditcovery,  and 
the  pictures  were  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  those  depict- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Eskimo,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  shores  of  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea. 


The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  12th  inst.,  the  scene  of  operations  being  Cadzow  Forest,  near 
Hamilton.  Special  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Company,  and  the  party  left  the  West  Princes 
Street  Station  at  seven  o’clock,  and  reached  Hamilton  at  half. past 
nine.  The  early  ride  had  whetted  the  appetite,  and  consequently 
full  justice  was  done  to  a substantial  breakfast,  which  the  land- 
lord of  the  Commercial  Hotel  had  been  telegraphed  to  to  have 
in  readiness,  and  then  they  drove  off  to  the  Forest,  high  in  hopes 
of  a successful  day. 

The  first  halt  was  made  at  Barucluith,  a most  romantic  group 
of  three  houses,  erected  in  1583,  which  crown  a bank,  rising  in 
terraces  to  a height  of  250  feet  above  the  river  Avon.  The 
terraces  are  laid  out  in  a quaint,  picturesque  fashion,  and  contain 
a number  of  fine  specimens — if  the  adjective  be  at  all  admissible — 
of  those  absurdly  ludicrons  trees  cut  and  trimmed  aDd  trained  iuto 
the  form  of  vase*,  globes,  and  domestic  utensils  generally,  in 
which  some  of  our  ancestor*  so  much  delighted.  From  the 
outside,  however,  especially  in  combination  with  an  old  well, 
•everal  fine  combinations  may  be  made,  and  here  several  plates 
were  exposed,  and  then  the  party  entered  the  Forest.  The  word 
forest,  however,  hardly  conveys  a correct  idea  of  the  place  as  it 
now  appears.  It  occupies  some  1,500  acres,  and  in  pre-historic 
times  must  have  been  really  a dense  forest  of  magnificent  oaks, 
under  which  sheltered  large  numbers  of  fallow  deer  and  the 
ancient  breed  of  the  Caledonian  ox,  some  of  the  descendants  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and,  especially  the  latter  are  objects  of 
interest  to  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  glory  of  the 
oaks,  however,  has  long  since  departed,  and  all  that'remains  are 
the,  in  most  cases,  hollow  trunks  of  the  largest,  scattered  here 
and  there  singly,  aud  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  many  yards 
apart.  But  although  generally  hollow,  and  of  an  a^e  previous  to 
written  history,  there  is  sufficient  vitality  left  to  annually  clothe 
with  foliage  the  wide-spreading  though  scraggy  branches  which 
yet  remain,  and  give  to  the  scene  a kind  of  weird  grandeur,  as 
they  link  the  present  with  the  long  forgotten  past.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest,  and  close  to  the  River  Avon,  stands  the  ruin 
of  Cadzow  Castle— or,  rather,  the  remains  of  it— which  is  princi- 
pally an  ivy-covered  keep,  towering  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream,  which  is  here  spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge,  so  that  there 
is  not  only  fine  food  for  the  camera,  but  plenty  of  variety. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  just 
efficiently  hazy  to  give  the  much-valued  aerial  perspective  to 
those  who  knew  how  to  secure  it ; bright  sunshine  tempered 
with  masses  of  white  clouds,  and  hardly  a breath  of  wind.  The 
company  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow, 
whose  private  residence  is  in  the  vinicity  of  Hamilton,  as 
guide,  under  whose  charge  the  most  picturesque  places  were  se- 
lected without  loss  of  time,  and  they  soon  broke  up  into  groups, 
and  every  camera  was  at  work. 

In  consequence  of  the  picturesque  richness  of  the  ground,  work 
went  on  rapidly,  and  by  four  o’clock  all  the  plates  had  been  ex- 
posed and  several  groups  successfully  taken,  and  the  members 
prepared  to  drive  back  to  Hamilton.  Of  course  the  usual  compar- 
ing of  notes  took  place,  accompanied  by  the  usual  expressions  of 
hopes  and  fears  as  to  the  results  incident  to  all  dry  plate  work, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  only  indulge  in  an  occa- 
sional day  now  and  then.  We  may  sav  that  there  were  thirteen 
cameras  in  the  field,  and  as  a proof  that  the  exhibition  of  appa- 
ratus has  some  influence  for  good,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  there 
were  four  of  them  new — one  by  Jonti,  of  Paris,  one  of  Aird’s,  and 
two  by  Meagher,  all  of  which  were  got  under  exhibition  influence. 
There  were  in  all  one  hundred  plates  exposed,  for  periods  varying 
from  a few  seconds  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  processes  represented 
included  wet  collodion,  beer  and  albumen,  uranium,  gelatino- 
bromide,  Liverpool.Warucrke’s  tissue,  and  ordinary  emulsion  under 
various  modifications. 

Returning  to  the  Commercial  Hotel,  the  company  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  five  o’clock,  Mr.  Panton,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
taking  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Muir  officiating  as  Croupier.  A day  in 
the  field  is  generally  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a good  dinner,  and  the  present  case  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  mine  host  of  the  Commercial  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  appreciation  of  the  really  excellent  provision  he  had 
made. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  Chairman  said  that  he  was 
glad  the  Secretary  was  not  to  bother  them  with  the  transaction  of 
any  business.  He  thought  they  had  much  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  tha  large  turn-out  at  this  the  first  out-door 
meeting  of  the  season,  aud  hoped  it  might  be  a favourable  augury 
of  what  was  to  follow.  They  had  also  reason  to  congratulate 
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themselves  on  the  very  favourable  state  of  the  weather,  more 
especially  as  it  had  been  so  very  different  during  the  previous 
week,  feut  most  of  all  had  they  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  their  friend  Mr. 
Annan  as  the  guide  for  the  day.  It  had  often  been  matter  of 
complaint  that  professional  photographers  did  not  take  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  operations  of  photographic  societies  ; but 
certainly  that  could  not  he  said  of  Mr.  Annan.  They  all  knew 
how  much  time  and  attention  he  had  given  as  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  late  exhibition.  Some  of  them  knew  that  only  a week 
ago  he  had  devoted  a day  in  arvanging'thc  present  excursion  ; and 
now  they  had  seen  how  quietly  and  efficiently  he  had  aided  them 
in  the  work  of  this  day.  He  had  therefore  much  pleasure  in 
proposing  a full  bumper  to  Mr.  Annan,  in  the  fullest  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  heartily  responded  to. 

The  President  (Mr.  Lessels)  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Panton,  who,  he  said,  had  really  been  the  prime  mover  and  life  of 
the  excursion,  and  who  really  had  carried  through  so  successfully 
the  whole  organization.  There  were,  he  said,  already  several 
offices  in  the  Society,  hut  as  they  were  about  to  re  model  tho  rules, 
it  might  be  worth  considering  whether  they  might  not  appoint  a 
Director  of  Out-door  Meetings,  and  if  so,  be  was  quite  certain 
that  in  that  office  Mr.  Panton  would  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

Several  other  toasts  followed,  and  the  time  passed  pleasantly 
till  8 30,  when  the  train  was  taken  for  the  return  journey. 
Shortly  before  the  train  started,  the  Treasurer,  noticing  the  im- 
perfect way  in  which  the  saloon  carriage  was  lighted,  disappeared, 
and  returning  shortly  after,  showed  his  usual  fertility  of  resources 
in  contributing  to  the  amusement  by  placing  on  the  table  several 
packs  of  cards,  a bag  of  peas  to  be  used  as  counters,  and  two 
candles  placed  in  empty  castor  oil  bottles,  by  way  of  substitutes 
for  candlesticks.  By  this  means  the  monotony  of  the  journey 
was  pleasantly  beguiled,  and  Edinburgh  was  reached  at  ten 
o’clock. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  out-door 
meetings  that  had  been  held  in  connection  with  the  Society. 


Manchester  Photographic  Societt. 

An  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  G.  T Yorston, 
Mr.  James  Calvert,  and  Mr.  Robert  Banks  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Noton  read  a paper  on  “ Oxygen-Producing  Apparatus” 
(see  page  183),  and  exhibited  his  new  retort.  A conversation 
followed,  during  which  the  only  noteworthy  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  W.  Chadwick,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  the 
substratum  of  manganese  for  his  cakes  (recommended  at  the 
last  meeting)  quite  unnecessary,  the  cakes,  after  yielding  their 
oxygen,  being  removed  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  D.  Young  exhibited  some  emulsion  plates  on  which 
drying  lines  were  visible. 

The  meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  passed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Noton,  and  was  then  adjourned. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall,  Bradford,  on  Monday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  meeting 
having  been  postponed  a w'eek  later  owing  to  the  Easter  holi- 
days ; Mr.  Smith,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  Stansfield  and  Terry  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Sachs  then  read  a paper — “ Remarks  on  Studio-work.” 

Mr.  Wormald  was  of  opinion  that  with  regard  to  artistic 
feeling  in  photographs,  some  of  the  portraits  by  our  best  photo- 
graphers were  equally  as  good  in  light  and  shadow  as  the  works 
of  some  of  our  best  artists. 

Mr.  Smith  said  there  must  always  be  some  few  photographers 
in  advance  of  the  rest ; as,  owing  to  the  number  of  people  in  the 
profession,  many  perhaps  had  entered  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration, it  was  impossible  that  all  should  be  equally  fitted  for 
the  position,  or  qualified  to  be  classed  as  artists. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  that  colour  did  not  play  a very  important 
part  in  photography,  and  did  not  by  any  means  constitute  a work 
of  art ; and  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  public  would  give  the 
photographer  more  time  and  a better  price,  he  would  then  be 
better  able  to  produce  really  artistic  work. 


Mr.  E.  Greaves  remarked,  that  it  was  a matter  of  great 
difficulty  with  the  photographer  to  produce  a different  pose  for 
(say)  the  twenty  or  thirty  sitters  he  might  have  in  one  day,  that  is 
with  the  time  he  has  at  his  disposal ; but  there  was  one  thing  he 
thought  the  photographer  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  was  the  copying  of  other  artists'  productions.  He  had 
remarked  that  some  of  our  leading  photographers  had  a sort  of 
pose  of  their  own  ; indeed,  almost  a pose  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  that  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition  the  photo- 
graphs were  classed  with  the  Fine  Arts,  but  he  thought  that 
could,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  photographs 
were  considerably  in  the  majority,  a large  number  of  photo- 
graphers having  applied  for  space  for  their  exhibits. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  photographer  and  the 
artist  were  about  equal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought 
photographers  had  not  done  what  they  might  in  the  way  of 
posing. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  that  the  duty  of  every  photographer  should  be 
to  do  his  utmost  to  elevate  his  art,  not  merely  by  copying  others, 
but  by  trying  to  excel  in  his  own  productions. 

Mr.  Cooke  showed  a few  photographs  lent  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
being  the  productions  of  Mr.  A.  Kareline,  of  Nijni-Novgorod, 
Russia,  who  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibi- 
tion, which  were  generally  admired  by  the  members  present. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Sachs  for  his  paper, 
and  the  same  accorded  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  his  kindness  in 
forwarding  the  photographs  for  exhibition. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjoured. 


&alb  iu  tbf 

Formation  of  the  Photographic  Image. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Photographic  Image,”  prefacing  it  by  a brief 
account  of  the  two  theories,  the  chemical  and  the  physical,  which 
are  held  regarding  it.  On  the  former,  a molecule  of  bromide  of 
silver  is  split  up  into  sub- bromide  and  bromine,  the  latter  of  which 
is  absorbed  ; and,  on  the  latter  theory,  light  acts  mechanically  on 
the  molecule,  shifting  the  positions  of  the  atoms.  Poitevin  has 
done  much  to  confirm  the  former  of  these  by  placing  a film  of  silver 
iodide  in  contact  with  a silver  plate,  when  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  image  both  on  the  film  of  iodide  and  on  the  silver  plate 
produced  by  the  liberated  iodine.  Captain  Abney  has  performed 
the  following  experiment.  A portion  of  a dry  plate  which  had 
been  exposed  was  wet  with  a sensitive  collodion  emulsion  of 
bromide  of  silver,  and  developed  by  the  alkaline  method ; the 
films  were  separated  from  the  glass  and  from  each  other  by 
means  of  gelatinised  paper,  and  were  found  to  bear  images ; and 
the  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  emulsion  was  added  after 
exposure,  development,  and  fixing.  These  experiments  entirely 
disprove  the  supposition  that  only  those  molecules  acted  on  by 
light  are  reduced.  If  the  two  films  be  separated  by  a thick  layer 
of  albumen,  the  lower  picture  develops  as  a negative,  and  the 
upper  as  a positive. 

Morb  Misapplied  Photography.— A few  days  ago,  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court,  William  Casseras,  a foreign  hawker,  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Lushington  charged  with  causing  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  public  streets,  and  wilfully  exposing  for  sale  a number 
of  indecent  photographs  or  pictures.  Walter  Gaston,  a constable 
of  the  H Division  of  Police,  said  that  at  a quarter  to  one  o'clock 
at  noon  on  Friday,  while  on  duty  in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  he 
saw  a large  mob  of  persons  assembled  round  the  prisoner,  who 
was  selling  photographs  from  a barrow.  There  being  a great 
obstruction,  witness  requested  the  defendant  to  leave.  He  did 
so,  but  quickly  returned  and  recommenced  selling  the  photo- 
graphs, which  were  of  an  indecent  nature.  The  defendant  was 
fined  20s.  for  the  obstruction,  and  40s.  for  exhibiting  the  photo- 
graphs. 

The  Centennial  Photograph  in  Windsor  Castle. — In 
the  Ledger  of  the  30th  of  November  last  we  published  a des- 
cription of  the  great  panoramic  photograph,  made  by 
Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  the  Centennial  Grounds,  which  carries  the 
view  from  Agricultural  Hall  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  to  the  Observatory  on  George’s  Hill. 
The  seven  negatives  for  this  w >re  perfectly  printed  on  a con- 
tinuous sheet  ten  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  an 
achievement  unprecedented  in  photography,  and  requiring  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  sheet 
and  in  the  manipulation  of  [the  negatives.  A handsomely 
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mounted  copy  of  this  unique  photograph  was  forwarded  to  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  by  the  hands  of  Col.  Sanford,  the 
British  Centennial  Commissioner  ; and  that  gentleman  has  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Gutekunst  a letter  from  General  Biddulph,  one 
of  the  Queen’s  Secietaries,  with  “ Her  Majesty’s  acceptance  ” of 
of  the  picture,  and  her  thanks  to  Mr.  Gutekunst  The  photo- 
graph fully  deserves  this  distinction,  and  Philadelphia  may  well 
be  proud  of  it.  It  is  to  he  placed  in  Windsor  Castle.— Public 
Ledger. 

To  Enamel  Photographs.— Take  smooth  gla33  ; clean  with 
rotten  stone;  polish  with  French  chalk.  With  a small  brush 
go  round  the  edge  to  the  dspth  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
with  albumon  diluted.  Coat  with  collodion  ; dry.  Take  two 
tin  dishes,  fitting  within  each  other,  the  outer  to  he  filled  with 
water,  and  kept  warm  with  a spirit  lamp.  Put  the  warm 
gelatine  in  the  inner  one  ; immerse  prints  in.  Well  soak;  take 
out  each  print;  draw  the  back  over  the  smooth  edgs  of  the 
dish.  Lay  on  one  of  the  plates,  warmed  slightly.  Hold  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  with  a small  squeegee  rub  lightly 
over.  Let  them  become  surface  dry,  and  with  glue  put  on  the 
thin,  damped  backs  of  strong  paper,  and  dry.  Run  a knite 
round  the  edge  under  the  print  to  loosen  from  the  albumen. — 
Stationer. 

Aniline  Water  Colours.— Aniline  water  colours  are 
extensively  used  for  tinting  photographs,  and  are  also  being 
introduced  for  painting  water  colour  drawings.  But  as  nearly 
all  of  these  colours  aro  altered  by  light,  fade,  and  change,  no 
honest  artist  will  make  use  of  them,  unless  he  informs  the 
purchaser  by  stamping  some  such  notice  as  the  following  on  the 
margin  of  the  picture:  “Ti  ese  colours,  although  pretty  to  look 
at,  are  good  for  nothing.  They  will  soon  fade." — Scientist 
American. 
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H.  C.  Bury. — It  will  be  quite  possible  to  produce  portraits  in  suc& 
a room  as  you  describe,  although,  of  course,  it  would  be  better  if 
you  had  more  light.  But  you  will  find  that  by  the  use  of  a white 
screen  opposite  the  window  you  will  got  reflected  light  on  the 
shadowed  side  of  the  sitter.  It  will  be  wise,  also,  to  place  the 
sitter  in  a position  partially  inclined  towards  the  window ; by  this 
you  will  gain  an  advantage.  The  light  through  the  glass  door  at 
the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  background  will  also  tend  to 
soften  shadows.  A sheet  of  tissue  paper  will  modify  direct  sun- 
shine, and  render  it  useful. 

G.  M.  R — Fargier’s  original  method  (the  first  by  which  a carbon 
print  was  exposed  on  one  side  and  developed  on  the  other)  was  as 
follows: — A sensitive  preparation  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash  was  spread  on  a glass  plate,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  plate 
was  then  placed  under  a negative,  the  coated  side  being  in  contact 
with  the  negative.  After  exposure  the  exposed  film  of  gelatine  was 
coated  with  tough  plain  collodion,  and  when  dry  immersed  in  warm 
water;  this  dissolved  the  under  layer  of  bichromated  gelatine,  and 
the  film  floated  off  into  the  water,  exposing  tho  under  side,  tho 
development  with  the  warm  water  proceeding  at  that  side  opposite 
to  that  which  was  exposed  and  afterwards  protected  with  collodion. 
Tho  floating  film  had  then  to  be  lifted  from  the  water  and 
mounted.  I he  especial  point  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process  was  provid- 
ing a practical  method  of  effecting  the  same  purpose,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  then  difficult  and  uncertain. 

G.  W right. — Since  answering  you  before,  we  have  made  enquiry, 
and  find  that  tho  answer  we  gave  is  correct.  You  can  make  no 
conditions  in  enlisting;  but,  possessing  a knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy, you  would,  on  enlisting  in  the  Engineers,  be  almost 
certainly  placed  in  the  photographic  department. 

Stereoscope  Lenses. — In  reply  to  a correspondent  recently 
enquiring  where  he  might  purchase  lenses  for  a stereoscope, 
Messrs.  Chancellor  and  Son,  of  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
write  to  say  they  can  supply  them. 

W.  Alex  Asher,  Jo.  Yestris,  and  others,  in  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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R.  D. — The  proportion  of  pyroxyline  depends  much  upon  its  quality. 
Some  samples  will  make  a thick  glutinous  collodion  with  three 
grains  to  the  ounce,  whilst  others  give  a limpid  collodion  with  ten 
grains  or  more.  We  prefer  a sample  of  pyroxyline  which  gives  a 
collodion  of  good  working  consistency  with  from  four  to  six 
grains  per  ounce  of  solvents.  As  a general  proportion  for  the 
salting,  we  like  about  four  grains  of  iodides  and  one  grain  of  bro- 
mide to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  Take  (say)  two  grains  each  of 
iodide  of  cadmium  and  iodide  of  ammonium  and  one  grain  of  bro- 
mide of  cadmium.  Allow  the  collodion  to  stand  a week  after 
iodizing.  This  should  then  give  good  results,  and  improve  steadily 
for  some  months.  It  will  probably  keep  in  good  condition  for  a 
year  or  more.  Simply  iodized  collodion  will  not  keep  so  well. 
It  is  more  troublesome  to  work,  not  readily  giving  such  clean  pic- 
tures, and  is  more  suitable  for  pyro  than  for  iron  development.. 
Altogether,  wo  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  bromide.  Even 
a quarter  of  a grain  of  bromide  to  each  ounce  is  a great  improve- 
ment. 2.  The  preparation  of  pyroxyline  is  not  difficult,  but  it  re- 
quires care,  and  is  occasionally  not  without  some  risk  unless  care 
be  used.  Take  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1420,  three  ounces,  and  of 
sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1840,  three  ounces.  Place  these  in  a jar, 
and  let  this  stand  in  a dish  of  hot  water  until  the  temperature  of 
the  aoids  is  about  150°  Fah.  Now  take  two  drachms  of  pure 
cotton-wool,  pulled  out  into  thin  tufts,  and  immerse  in  tho  acids, 
pushing  them  down  with  a glass  spatula,  until  the  wholo  is  im- 
mersed. Continue  punching  down  the  cotton  so  as  to  keep  it  well 
immersed,  and  take  care  that  every  fibre  comes  into  contact  with 
the  acids.  Allow  the  immersion  to  continue  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  with  a couple  of  glass  spatulas  lift  the  whole  mass  of  cotton 
out,  pressing  it  with  the  glass  so  as  to  squeeze  out  os  much  acid 
as  possible.  Then  throw  it  into  a bucket  of  water,  stir  rapidly, 
and  change  the  water.  Continue  stirring  and  changing  until  the 
cotton  is  well  washed.  Then  pull  out  into  thin  tufts  and  place  in 
a warm  place  to  dry.  The  cotton  will  have  gained  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  should  dissolve  easily  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  grains  per  ounce  of  equal  portions  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
leaving  very  little  residue.  The  chief  danger  arises  from  imper- 
fect immersion  of  the  cotton,  or  using  too  much  cotton,  which 
will  occasion  ebullition  of  the  acids,  and  giving  off  of  nitrous  fumes 
poisonous  to  inhale.  The  acids  in  such  case  spurt  up  sometimes 
on  the  operator’s  hands,  producing  serious  wounds.  It,  is  best  to 
wear  india-rubber  gloves  with  gauntlets  to  cover  the  wrists. 

A.  Z. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  plans,  your  studio  will 
answer  well.  It  will  not  infringe  Mr.  Vandprwcyde’s  patent; 
it  trenches  more  nearly  upon  Mr.  Slingsby’s  design,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  will  infringe  his  patent,  so  far  as  we  can  judge. 

W.  C.  P.  Z. — A good  quarter-plate  or  carte  lens  will  answer  your 
purpose  best.  A lens  of  long  focus  is  not  required  for  enlarging. 
Such  a lens  will  also  answer  for  lantern  purposes. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  MARCH. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 

Observations  taken  at  Braystoncs,  near  Whitehaven, 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

A Permanbnt  Photographic  Exhibition  in  London — 
Tub  Report  upon  thb  Transit  op  Vends  Observations. — 

A Permanent  Photographic  Exhibition  in  London. — The  ot  her 
day  we  overheard  a gentleman  remarking  how  strange  it 
was  there  was  no  permanent  photographic  exhibition  in 
London.  He  pointed  out  how  attractive  all  shop  windows 
were  in  which  photographs  were  exhibited,  and  mentioned 
the  names  of  some  dealers  before  whose  premises  a crowd  of 
spectators  was  always  to  be  found.  And  really  it  does 
seem  singular  that  no  one  should  yet  have  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  establish  such  an  affair.  At  the  West  End  about 
this  time,  when  “all  the  world  and  his  wife  ” is  in  town, 
and  exhibitions  aud  galleries  of  all  kin  is  are  crowded 
from  noon  to  evening,  a photographic  collection  would 
find,  we  feel  assured,  a very  large  number  of  patrons.  In 
the  first  place  there  are  always  o 1 irg » number  of  idlers 
and  saunterers  at  the  West  End  who  rind  it  hard  to  get 
through  the  day,  and  who  soon  exhaust  all  the  well  known 
morning  “ shows  ” that  are  to  be  seen  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Before  lunch,  or  during  that  awkward  period  after- 
wards before  it  is  time  for  the  row,  or  for  diuner,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  spare,  and  if  a photographic  exhibition 
were  properly  orbanized,  it  would  be  pretty  certain  to  be 
a success.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  arranged  in  an 
attractive  manner,  with  photographs  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions, aud  for  this  reason  one  firm  of  photographers 
only  should  not  be  interested  in  the  affair.  Portraits  and 
landscapes  and  genre  pictures,  all  might  be  represented,  and 
indeed  a good  plan  would  be  to  make  a selection  of  the 
works  at  the  ordinary  autumn  exhibition.  Such  a series, 
supplemented,  perhaps,  by  a good  collection  of  portraits  of 
vaiious  sizes,  representing  past  and  present  celebrities, 
would  scarcely  fail  to  prove  attractive,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  supposing  the  exhibition  were  located 
in  a good  neighbourhood,  near  the  Haymarket  or  Picca- 
dilly, there  would  be  no  lack  of  visitors.  Photographs  of 
pictures  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  might  be  drawn  not 
only  from  English  schools,  but  from  those  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  Muuich,  &c.,  where  such  things  are  far  more  pro- 
lific than  with  us.  No  doubt,  toi,  a good  many  sales 
would  be  effected,  and  in  this  way  a larger  income  realised. 
While,  on  the  one  han  1,  it  is  very  certain  that  th  public 
like  looking  at  photogriphs,  and  would  not  be  deterred 
therefrom  by  an  admission  fee  of  sixpence  or  a shilling, 
it  is  equally  apparent  on  the  other  that  our  photographers, 
and  especially  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  pro- 
duction 01  genre  pictures  and  pictorial  photographs,  have 
but  very  limited  opportunities  for  miking  the  public 
acquainted  with  their  work.  Such  men  receive  nowadays 
but  veiy  little  encouragement,  for,  as  a rule,  veiy  few 
copies  are  sold  of  a photographer’s  m isterpieee.  Witness 
H.  P.  Robinson’s  fiDe  combination  pictures.  Earl’s  magnifi- 
cent landscapes,  Blanchard's  studies,  tiejlander’s  charming 
art  sketches,  to  cite  »>ut  a few  instances  at  random  ; aud  yet 
the  retui ns  received  by  these  gentlemen,  though  by  no 
means  insignifieent,  are  still  altogether  inadaquate.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard’s picture  of  “ Stolen  .Moments,’’  which  received  such 
unqualified  praise,  brought  so  little  recompense  for  the 
tro  ible  expended,  as,  we  believe,  to  discourage  the  author 
agaiust  any  further  attempts  in  that  direction.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  charming  landscape  enlargements  that 
photographers  themselves  have  often  admired,  but  which 
do  not  find  a sale  among  the  general  public,  for  the  simple 
reas  m that  the  general  public  know  nothiug  about  them 
No  doubt  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  has  done  much  to  make  public  many  works  which 
would  otherwise  never  have  reached  the  outside  world,  but 
an  exhibition  only  opened  for  a limited  seasou,  aud  when 
town  is  empty,  cannotf  urther  the  object  to  any  great  exteut. 
Now  that  carbon  printing  is  so  far  advanced  that  we  can 


produce  prints  of  large  dimensions  without  difficulty,  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  fine  landscape  productions  should 
not  take  a place  on  the  walls  of  our  libraries  and  dining 
rooms,  and  replace  the  engravings  of  more  or  less  value 
that  usually  adorn  such  apartments.  It  is  not  much  of  an 
engraving  that  sells  for  two  or  three  guineas,  and  for  this 
sum  the  finest  photographs,  printed  in  permanent  pigments, 
can  be  secured.  A two  or  three  feet  picture  representing 
some  bowery  nook  upon  the  placid  Thames,  or  a well- 
chosen  wood  or  lake  sceue — one,  perhaps,  with  which  the 
owner  is  familiar — is  certain  to.prove  far  more  attractive  as 
a wall  picture,  than  the  engravings  one  usually  sees  hang- 
ing arouu  1.  But  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  little  encourage- 
ment at  present  given  to  photographers  for  the  pro  luction 
of  such  pictures,  because  there  happe  s to  be  no  mart  in 
which  they  can  be  exhibited  to  the  public.  If  this  were  in 
existence,  matters  would  be  changed  ; there  would  be  a 
great  demand  for  art  pictures,  and  the  securing  of  these 
would  at  once  become  a money-making  occupation.  There 
is  no  incentive  like  that  of  commerce,  after  all.  Given 
purchases  of  an  article,  no  matter  whether  this  is  the 
result  of  a man’s  hand  or  brain,  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  that  article  are  at  once  improved.  We  feel 
sure  it  is  due  more  to  want  of  patronage  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  photographers 
do  not  produce  more  art  pictures.  A good  illustration 
of  this  is  shown  by  the  incentive  to  literature  and 
art  which  exists  with  us  at  the  present  moment. 
Neither  Germany  nor  France,  countries  far  larger  and 
more  populous  than  Great  Britain,  can  show  such  a list  of 
authors  and  essayists  as  we  can,  for  the  reason  that  our 
journals,  magazines,  novels  and  other  works  are  moie  widely 
patronised,  and  sold  in  far  larger  numbers  than  abroad 
For  every  writer  who  gets  £500  for  a novel  on  the  Continent, 
there  are  probably  twenty  who  do  so  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  same  in  art  matters,  although  the  difference  may  not  be 
so  marked.  Still,  of  the  many  pictures  exhibited  every  year 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  it  is  seldom,  we  believe,  that  a fourth 
remains  unsold  at  the  conclusion,  while  many  of  the  artists 
sell  several  copies  besides  the  original.  Such  a state  of 
things  cannot  fail  to  give  encouragement  to  painters,  aud 
urge  them  to  make  progress  in  their  profession,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  may  point  to  the  many  clever  young  artists  who 
are  now  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  English  school  of 
painting.  With  photography  it  would  be  the  same.  If 
more  patronage  were  given,  we  should  have  better  work 
and  more  of  it.  But  this  patronage  cannot  be  expected 
unless  publicity  is  given  to  the  pictures  ttat  are  pro  luced, 
and  it  is  to  this  end  thit  we  have  penned  these  words. 
I'he  public  naturally  like  photographs:  it  may  be  seen 
ex  imining  the  works  of  the  camera  on  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity, its  interest  in  the  art  being  particularly  marked. 
Let  people  have  more  chances  still,  we  say,  and  the  result 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  photographic  progress,  our 
brethren  may  rest  assured. 

7 he  Transit  of  Venus  Observations. — At  last  the  House  of 
Commons  has  become  impatient  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Transit  of  Veuus  observations.  The  other  night  Mr. 
Ciiil  lers  put  a question  regarding  the  publication  of  the 
results  that  had  been  arrived  at,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  representing  the  Astronomer-  Royal,  gave 
what  information  he  could  upon  the  subject.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  there  is  a possibility  soon  of  getting  to  know 
what  our  astronomers  aud  photographers  did  on  t!  at 
eveutful  occasion.  In  six  weeks'  time,  Mr.  Hunt  informs 
us,  we  may  hope  to  have  the  declarations  of  Sir  George 
\ircy  before  us,  although  some  months  must  elapse  before 
the  calculations  based  upon  the  photographic  records  a n 
be  completed.  We  presume  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  illustrate  their  report  by  means  of  some  of 
the  photographs  taken,  for  the  details  would  be  hardly 
complete  without  such  addenda.  It  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  the  eud  of  the  work  is  approaching,  for  this  is 
the  first  intimation  we  have  received  of  such  being  the  case 
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OXYGEN-PRODUCING  APPARATUS. 

BY  M.  NOTON.* 

The  next  point  was  to  find  out  whether  a low  tempera- 
ture would  drive  off  any  oxygen.  I expected  it  would,  as 
I had  frequently  smelled  something  when  drying  the  plugs 
in  the  oven.  A plug  weighing  686  grains  was  put  into  one 
of  the  old  retorts,  a b#ent  copper  pipe  screwed  into  the 
union,  and  the  other  end  connected  to  the  small  washing 
bottle.  This  at  the  outlet  was  connected  to  a tube  for  de- 
livering the  gas  under  water  into  an  inverted  bottle  full  of 
water.  The  retort  was  put  overhead  in  water  in  a can  ; 
the  temperature  was  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point, 
but  not  a bubble  was  obtained.  Tablespoonsful  of  salt 
were  added  at  intervals,  and  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion noted  till  there  was  a boiling  saturated  solution  ; not 
a bubble  appeared.  The  boiling  was  stopped,  the  retort 
taken  out,  allowed  to  dry  and  cool  a little,  when  I found 
the  pipe  screwed  into  union  was  slack,  but  not  so  slack 
but  that  if  there  had  been  a fair  evolution  of  gas  there 
would  have  been  some  bubbles.  The  plug  was  taken  out, 
and  found  to  have  lost  in  weight  six  grains.  It  had  not 
changed  its  appearance  at  all,  and  there  were  no  alteration 
in  bulk.  The  plug  was  then  cooked  in  the  new  machine, 
and  gave  602  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  being  at  the  rate  of 
4-74  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  chlorate.  It  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  tube  as  usual,  or  worse,  as  it  was 
clean. 

The  next  day  1 made  another  trial,  leaving  out  the  wash- 
ing bottle,  and  carrying  a continuous  pipe  from  the  top  of 
the  retort  to  the  neck  of  the  inverted  water  bottle.  A plug 
weighing  696  grains  was  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  salt 
water,  as  before.  Very  small  bubbles,  about  one  a minute, 
passed  up  into  the  bottle  as  the  temperature  rose ; the 
boiling  was  continued  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  stopped. 

I bad  about  one  cubic  inch  of  bubbles  in  the  bottle  which 
did  not  stimulate  the  red-hot  end  of  a bit  of  lighted  stick 
just  blown  out,  so  I concluded  that  it  was  simply  expanded 
air  from  the  retort.  The  plug  was  turned  out,  and  found 
to  have  lost  four  and  a-half  grains  only.  It  was  quite  un- 
altered in  appearance  or  bulk.  1 have  thus  got  at  this 
fact — that  a dry  plug  is  not  decomposed  by  a heat  of 
fifteen  degrees  above  boiling  water. 

Then  comes  another  question  : — Will  a wet  plug  give  off 
any  gas?  And  then,  another: — What  is  really  the  tem- 
perature wThen  f ull  decomposition  begins  ? These  questions 
must  stand  over  for  the  present.  1 am  glad  I have  solved 
one. 


table.  In  the  elevation,  a plug,  four  and  a-half  inches  long 
by  one  inch  diameter,  is  represented  as  in  a retort  tube,  five 
inches  long  by  one  and  a-quarter  inch  bore.  The  ends  of 
the  retort  tube  are  convex,  and  a handle  midway  is  pro- 
vided for.  Each  of  the  concave  cups  is  shown  with  an  out- 


lay. 4. 


Fig.  3. 

let,  but  one  will  be  sufficient.  Thatthe  part  of  the  “ vice  ’ 
which  is  usually  the  screw  box  is  here  made  into  an 
aerated  gas  burner  as  wel\  the  gas  and  air  going  in  at  the 
left-hand  end,  the  drawing-up  screw  working  in  the  right- 
hand  one. 


Returning  now  to  the  machine.  Knowing  that  a draw- 


The  machine  may,  or  may  not,  be  permanently  connected 
to  the  gas-holder  ; in  the  latter  case  it  may,  like  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s, be  placed  nearly  anywhere,  only  requiring  a flexible 
tube  to  first  connect  it  to  the  washing  bottle,  and  from 
there  to  the  top  of  the  gas-holder. 


F,g.  1. 

ng  goes  further  in  giving  an  idea  of  a thing  than  mere 
words,  I have  made  an  elevation  (fig.  1),  a plan  (fig.  2),  a 


Fig.  2. 

left-hand  end  view  (fig.  3),  a right-hand  ditto  (fig.  4),  and 
a photograph  (fig.  5)  of  the  machine  itself,  now  on  the 

* Continued  from  page  184 


REMARKS  ON  STUDIO  WORK. 

BY  A.  SACHS.* 

In  submitting  the  following  remarks  to  your  attention  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  anything  in  them  which  may  not  be 
in  accordance  with  your  own  views  or  theories. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  aware  that  our  art  is  denied  a place 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  May  1 ask,  why  is  this  so?  Photo- 
graphs can  and  are  being  daily  produced  which,  for  truth- 
fulness, delicacy,  posing,  and  lighting,  far  surpass  many 
of  the  so-called  works  of  art,  with  the  exception  that  they 
are  wanting  in  that  great  charm  of  all  pictures,  namely, 
colour.  Photography  in  natural  colours  is  of  so  compli- 
cated a nature  that  it  must  certainly  be  some  years  to  come 
before  it  is  made  practicable,  although  I have  a firm  opinion 
that  it  will  come  to  pass  eventually. 

But,  apart  from  the  want  of  colour,  there  is  also  another 
very  great  cause  of  our  being  denied  admittance  within  the 
bar,  and  that  is  that  the  really  artistic  part  of  photo- 
graphy has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  great  desire 
to  obtain  clear,  sharp  photographs  with  plenty  of  defini- 
tion— a quality  to  be  admired  in  any  picture  when  the 
adjunct,  light,  has  been  properly  used.  If  that  be  neg- 
lected the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory,  being  stiff  and 
unnatural  both  in  expression  and  lighting,  and  is  a very 
just  reason  for  refusing  to  recognize  photographs  to  be 
considered  as  art-productions.  Look  at  the  works  of  our 
acknowledged  leading  men,  and  ask  yourselves,  are  they 
made  at  random  or  mechanically?  No;  they  are  the 
results  of  care  and  experience  combined  with  an  artistic 
eye  and  taste.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  person  to 

* Head  before  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 
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produce  a good  photograph  unless  he  perfectly  under- 
stands, and  is  capable  of  using  and  controlling,  his  light. 

The  subject  of  light  aud  lighting  pictures  can  never  be 
exhausted;  but,  as  a passing  remark,  I would  advise  all, 
when  they  see  any  work  or  photograph  worthy  of  a place 
in  their  album  as  a study,  to  obt  >i  i it  if  possible,  and  do 
their  best  to  produce  results  a.;  good,  or,  if  possible, 
better.  There  is  no  harm  done  in  imitating  a good 
thing,  and  it  will  in  the  future  elevate  our  art  to  the  front 
ank. 

A school  of  photography,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
training,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a gre  it  step  towards  its 
ultimate  recognition. 

As  to  the  chemical  part  of  photography ; whilst  it  is 
essential  that  everything  should  be  in  good  order  and  har- 
monize with  each  other,  this  department  is  much  more 
mechanical  than  the  lighting  of  a picture.  A properly- 
posed  and  lighted  photograph  is  charming,  even  if  the 
negative,  chemically  speaking,  be  not  perfect ; but  when 
all  are  in  unison  we  can  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  result 
of  our  labours. 

There  are  so  many  good  formulae  published  that  I think 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  particularize  any  of  them  ; 
they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  workable,  and  with  care  and 
attention  give  good  results.  If  you  think  my  own  for- 
mulae would  be  useful,  here  they  are,  although  I must  say 
that  they  are  about  the  same  as  nearly  all  use. 

Silver  Bath. — Thirty  grains  in  summer  ; thirty-live 
grains  in  winter — very  slightly  acid. 

Developer. — Protosulphate  of  iron  ..  3 ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Water  90  „ 

Alcohol  3 to  4 „ 

If  the  developer  require  more  than  that  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  flow  freely,  there  is  too  much  ether  aud  alcohol 
in  the  silver  bath,  which  should  be  boiled  in  order  to  eva- 
porate it.  I always  keep  a Winchester  bottle  of  developer 
in  hand  to  age  slightly  before  use,  as  in  practice  I find  it 
gives  cleaner  pictures  without  auy  loss  of  power. 

Jntensifier. — Pyrogallic  acid  for  intensifying  1 have  not 
used  for  a very  long  time,  and  can  recommend  the  formula 
given  by  Mr.  Y.  Blanchard,  three  or  four  years  ago,  as 
follows : — 

Saturated  solution  of  iron  ...  2 ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid  1 ounce 

Citric  acid  ..  ...  ...  £ „ 

Water  20  ounces 

to  which  add  the  silver  as  required. 

Use  cyanide  for  fixing,  as  quicker  and  cleaner. 


Printing  Processes. 

There  is  just  now  an  animated  discussion  going  on  about 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  printing  processes — silver  and 
carbon — fir  which  I must  refer  you  to  the  journals;  but  as 
a carbon  worker  I can  fully  endorse  all  that  has  beeu  said 
in  favour  of  that  process,  as  to  its  simplicity  aud  also  as  to 
its  commercial  value.  Whilst  fully  recognizing  the  merits 
of  silver  printing,  I firmly  believe  that^he  soouer  it  gives 
place  to  its  rival  the  better  stand  phot^^aphy  will  be  able 
to  take  in  the  arts — as  permanency,  without  doubt,  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  telling  well  with  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  gaining  both  honour  and  profit. 


cleaniug,  in  the  same  way  as  the  success  of  wet  collodion 
plates  in  great  measure  comes  from  a preliminary  clearing 
of  an  acid  character.  This  operation  may  be  carried  out 
some  time  previously,  and  then,  when  the  plates  are 
required  for  use,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  beyond 
removing  the  deposit  of  chalk  with  a bit  of  flannel,  which 
is  only  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  pass  over  the  surface 
a camel’s  hairbrush.  Then  the  plates  are  ready  to  receive 
the  preliminary  albumen  coating,  which  consists  of 
Albumen  (one  white  of  egg)  30  cub.  cents. 

Water  ...  70  „ 

Ammonia  1 to  2 ,, 


This  is  beaten  to  a froth,  and  then  allowed  to  subside. 

After  the  surface  of  the  plates  has  dried  again,  they 
may  be  put  away  in  a grooved  box  for  use  when  convenient. 

, In  collodionising  the  glass  plates  I prefer  to  use  a ripe 
material,  or,  at  any  rate,  a mixture  of  two-thirds  new 
i collodion  and  one-third  old.  The  sensitizing  takes  place 
| in  a bath  prepared  of : 

Water  ...  100  cub.  cents. 

Nitrate  of  silver  8 grammes 

Acetate  of  lead  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  a few  drops 

It  is  most  advantageous,  I find,  to  expose  the  sensitizing 
bath  to  full  sunlight  for  some  time,  and  then  filter  it 
before  employment;  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
any  fogging  or  abnormal  signs  of  development,  which  is  a 
very  frequent  source  of  non-success  in  dry  plate  work. 

After  sensitizing,  which  requires  something  like  three 
minutes,  I proceed  to  wash  my  plates,  first  of  all  with 
water  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  with 
pure  rain-water.  I then  cover  the  sensitive  film — 1,  with 
a three  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  ; 2,  with 
a one  per  cent,  solution  of  gallic  acid ; then,  without 
washing,  the  undermentioned  preservative  varnish  is 
applied  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  100  cub.  cents. 

Pure  dextrine  ...  ...  9 grammes 

Gum-arabic  1 gramme 


This  varnish  is  prepared  warm,  and,  after  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  it  is  filtered  through  paper. 

The  plates  thus  coated  are  put  into  a drying  cupboard, 
so  that  they  may  be  uniformly  and  perfectly  dried,  and, 
thus  prepared,  will  maintain  their  high  sensitiveness 
for  a fortnight  or  so.  The  preservative  varnish  itself  will 
keep  good  a long  time  without  decomposing  or  dete- 
riorating, especially  if  maintained  at  an  even  temperature 
in  a cool  locality. 

The  duration  of  exposure  varies  according  to  the  lens 
employed.  For  instance,  with  a quarter-plate  landscape 
lens,  an  exposure  of-  from  ten  seconds  to  one  minute 
suffices  with  a diaphragm  of  a centimetre. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  image,  I proceed  as 
follows.  I immerse  the  exposed  plate  in  very  pure  water, 
and  then  pass  it  into  another  bath  containing  tepid  water. 
I wash  the  plate  for  the  last  time,  and  then  submit  it  to  the 
action  of  the  undermentioned  developer  : — 


Water 

Gallic  acid  ... 
Fyrogallic  acid 
Acetic  acid  ... 
Alcohol 


. 2S0  cub.  cents. 

1 gramme 
,.  0-3  grammes 
..  3 cub.  cents. 


DRY  PLATES  AS  SENSITIVE  AS  WET  ONES. 

BY  ERNEST  BOIVIN.* 

The  cleaning  of  the  glass  plates  should  be  undertaken  in 
the  first  place  with  soda  or  potash,  and  after  several 
rinsings  in  water  they  are  rubbed  with  whitening,  by  means 
of  a rag  or  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  The  sensitiveness  of  my 
plates  when  in  a dry  state  depends  upon  this  alkaline 

• This  paper,  read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society,  was  quoted 
some  weeks  back  by  our  Paris  Correspondent:  we  now  give  it  in  ite 
entirety.— E».  P.  N. 


Into  this  developer  is  put,  the  moment  that  the  plate  is 
immersed,  some  drops  of  a three  per  cent,  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  a few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  of 
the  same  strength,  and  a little  acetic  acid.  At  the  end  of 
a few  minutes  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  bath  again, 
and  a trace  of  a solution  of  silver  (3  per  cent,  strength)  is 
added  to  the  liquid.  The  plate  replaced  in  this  energetic 
reducing  liquid  speedily  brings  forth  an  image  iu  all  its 
details,  and  then  more  silver  solution  may  be  added  if  it 
is  desired  to  add  to  the  vigour  of  the  cliehe. 

, The  intensifying  of  the  plate  is  undertaken  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  way,  and  the  fixing  is  carried  out  with  a solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  of  twenty  per  cent,  strength.  The 
plate  is,  of  course,  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  varnished. 

1 may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  upon  the 
theory  of  the  process  which  has  enabled  tne  to  obtain  such 
charming  cliches  of  trees  and  foliage  this  summer.  The 
albumen  I employ  to  impart  to  a sensitive  film  an  organic 
matter  susceptible  of  absorbing  the  iodine  set  at  liberty  by 
the  action  of  the  light,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  render 
the  collodion  adherent  to  tiie  glass  plate. 

The  acetate  of  lead  in  the  silver  bath  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  acetic  acid  to  prevent  fogging,  but  with  the  difference 
that  the  former  does  not  exert  a retarding  action.  By 
permitting  the  light  to  act  upon  the  sensitizing  bath,  I am 
enabled  to  reduce  the  organic  matters  which,  separated  by 
filtration,  are  no  longer  the  cause  of  spots  and  pinholes 
that  so  frequently  trouble  dry  plate  workers. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  I use  after  sensitizing  has  the 
effect  of  transforming  into  phosphate  of  silver,  which  is 
very  sensitive  to  light,  the  last  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver 
remaining  upon  the  film  after  washing;  the  latter  if  per- 
mitted to  remain,  would  alter  the  sensitive  film  in  a very 
little  while.  Gallic  acid  is  the  principal  agent  that  I em- 
ploy ; it  acts  at  one  and  at  the  same  time  as  sensitizer 
and  preserver  of  sensitiveness. 

The  preservative  varnish  serves  to  protect  the  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  film  from  contact  with  the  air  ; it  absorbs,  like 
the  albumen,  the  iodine  freed  during  the  exposure  of 
the  plate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevents  the  collodion 
from  changing  its  molecular  state  during  its  desiccation  in 
the  drying  chamber.  The  varnish  after  application  is  very 
easy  to  remove,  and  is  at  once  taken  from  the  plate  by 
washing,  especially  if  warm  water  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  it  allows  the  reducing  or  developing  agent  to  act 
with  all  its  power  upon  the  exposed  sensitive  film. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead  added  to  the 
reducing  liquid  augments  the  power  of  the  developer 
something  like  fifty  times,  and,  moreover,  they  have  the 
effect  of  producing  that  intense  brownish-green  deposit 
which  is  so  valuable  in  the  production  of  vigorous  prints. 


CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Processes  Worked  and  Perfected  bt  A.  Brad*  & Co.* 

3.  Direct  and  Temporary  Transfer.— W e have  seen  that 
the  adherence  consists  in  the  transfer  of  the  impressioned 
pellicle  on  a support,  final  or  temporary  as  the  case  may  be. 

A thick  glass  plate  is  made  use  of,  which  is  placed 
horizontally  between  two  dishes  filled  with  cold  water. 

In  one  of  the  dishes  the  transfer  paper  is  soaked  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  the  impressioned  image  is  immersed  in 
the  other  dish,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  becom-s  a 
little  soft.  Withdrawn  from  the  water,  the  print  is  then 
placed  on  the  horizontal  glass,  the  prepared  surface  of  the 
new  suppor'  in  contagt  with  the  surface  of  the  image.  The 
squeegee  is  passed  over  the  back  of  one  of  the  two  papers,  so 
as  to  make  a perfect  adherence,  and  the  print  is  set  on  one 
side.  Five  or  six  minutes  after  the  adherence  these  priuts 
may  be  developed.  Those  that  have  been  placed  upon  a 
livid  s irface — dispositive  glass,  for  example — should  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  .at  least  half  an  hour  before  being 
developed.  The  rigid  surface  receiving  the  print  should  be 
properly  cleaned,  without  any  other  preparation.  The 
water  used  in  these  operations  should  bo  as  clean  aud  pure 
as  possible,  and  should  not  exceed  10°  Cent.  (50°  F.).  This 
operation  should  be  performed  in  rather  a cool  place. 

4.  Washing. — The  impressioned  print,  together  with  its 
support,  is  immersed  in  a bath  of  hot  water  at  from  40°  to 
50°  Centigrade  (104°  to  122°  FabrJ.  In  a few  moments 
the  coating  of  gelatine  that  has  remained  soluble  is  dis- 
solved the  first  support  detaches  itself,  leaving  the  image 
adhering  to  the  second  support,  the  image  appearing 
gradually  as  the  soluble  portions  of  the  gelatine  separate 


from  the  insoluble  ones.  When  the  print  has  parted  with 
all  the  gela'ine  that  has  not  been  impressioned,  it  is  with- 
drawn aud  placed  in  cold  water.  If  the  image  is  over- 
xposed,  the  washing  is  prolonged  in- hot  water.  After 
withdrawal  from  the  cold  water,  it  is  well  to  immerse  it  in 
a solution  of  1,000  parts  water  and  50  parts  of  alum,  and 
dry  immediately. 

When  the  print  has  been  made  with  a reversed  cliche, 
and  transferred  to  its  final  support,  it  is  completely  finished. 
This  final  support  is  not  the  same  for  direct  prints  and  for 
those  which  require  a double  transfer.  The  reader  will  find 
further  on  a list  of  the  different  kinds. 

For  this  purpose  is  used  a glass  plate  placed  horizontally 

5.  Final  Transfer. — The  print  made  with  anordinarycliche 
should  be  placed  on  a new  support,  to  regain  its  true  position, 
on  two  dishes,  as  in  Chapter  3 ; one  of  these  dishes  contains 
hot  water,  the  other  cold  water.  The  print  to  be  transferied 
is  soaked  for  a few  minutes  in  the  cold  water.  The  final 
sheet  is  placed  in  the  hot  water  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
until  the  gelatine  which  forms  the  surface  commences  to 
become  slightly  swollen  aud  soft.  It  is  then  withdrawn 
and  adjusted  ou  the  print,  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
plate,  the  two  prepared  surfaces  in  contact.  The  squeegee 
is  passed  over  the  back  of  the  final  paper,  so  as  to  make 
thorough  adherence,  aud  then  allowed  to  dry.  Avoid  rapid 
drying  of  prints  on  caoutchouc 

After  being  well  dried,  if  the  print  is  upon  waxed  paper, 
it  will  leave  its  temporary  support  very  readily  ; it  suffices 
to  raise  this  support  by  one  of  the  corners.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  priut  is  placed  on  caoutchouc,  the  back  of  the 
support  is  rubbed  with  a small  sponge  soaked  in  bpnziue, 
and  a few  minutes  afterwards  remove  as  before. 

All  these  manipulations  require  great  care  and  cleanliuess 

6.  Varnishing. — When  necessary  we  use  to  varnish  our 
prints  a special  varnish  which  we  can  furnish  to  our 
customers.  A squeegee  of  velvet  made  expressly  foi  this 
purpose  issoakediu  the  varnish,  and  pissed  very  uniformly 
over  the  surface  of  the  print,  which  is  dried  rapidly  over  a 
small  gas  stove.  Before  varnishing  the  prints  must  be  first 
retouched. 

Reversed  Cliches. — We  have  shown  the  advantages,  in 
carbon  printing,  of  the  use  of  reversed  cliches.  We  will 
now  give  the  mode  of  operating. 

The  cliche  is  made  according  to  the  methods  peculiar  to 
each  atelier;  it  is  kept  a little  weaker  than  is  required,  as 
the  gelatine  will  have  the  property  of  slightly  strengthening 
it.  We  have  found  that  strong  cliches  give  better  results 
than  weak  ones. 

The  cliche  is  dried,  and  then  immersed  in  a solution  of 
Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1000  parts 

Hydrochloric  acid  ...  ...  20  „ 

Iu  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  edges  commence 
to  rise. 

It  is  then  washed  with  care,  and  dried. 

The  cliche  is  u(^  placed  on  a level  tripod  standing  in  a 
dish  destined  to  i^cive  the  excess  of  the  following  well- 
filtered  solution: — 

Gelatine  ...  50  parts 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  600  ,, 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 ,, 

Which  is  poured  upon  the  negative  image,  avoiding  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles. 

When  the  gelatine  is  coagulated  the  clichd  is  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously,  and  is  collodionized  with  normal 
collodion. 

Ether  100  c.  c.  =*  3$  fl.  ounces 

Alcohol 100  c.  c.  = 3£  fl.  ounces 

Guu-cotton  ...  2 giammes  (31  grains) 

This  last  coating  when  dry  is  cut  on  the  edges  with  a 
knite.  and  the  cliche  leaves  the  plate  very  readily.  The 
negative  forms  thus  a pellicle  which  is  easily  kept  iu  a book. 

If  it  is  desired  to  replace  this  cliche  on  glass,  it  is  useless 
to  collodionize  it  after  having  covered  it  with  gelatine.  In 
this  case  it  is  placed  on  a perfectly  clean  plate  covered  with 
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a coating  of  gela'ine  containing  alum.  The  adherence  i8 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a very  soft  squeegee  in  the  identica' 
manner  employed  to  fix  a carbon  priut  on  glass. 

It  is  well  to  affix  on  the  edges  strips  of  black  paper, 
placed  half  on  the  glass  and  half  on  the  pellicle,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  ulterior  detaehment.  1'hese  strips  serve  also  as 
opaque  borders  in  the  printing. 

7 he  Photometer. — The  photometer  that  we  make  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  consists  of  a littl  s box,  the  glass  lid  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a series  of  nine  tints  increasing 
gradually  in  intensity.  In  the  centre  or  each  of  th-se  tints 
is  a small  space  completely  opaque.  A strip  ol  sensitized 
paper  is  placer!  behind  this  scale  of  tints,  and  the  photo 
meter  exposed  to  light.  As  soon  as  the  tinted  (Tivisions 
become  impressioned,  theopaque  space  will  appear  in  white 
on  the  sensitized  sheet,  anil  opposite  a number  which  serves 
to  indicate  a tint  corresponding  to  the  more  or  less  vigorous 
appearance  of  a cliche. 

The  strip  of  sensitive  paper  is  placed  on  a movable  board, 
covered  with  caoutchouc  impregnated  with  a little  beuzine, 
so  as  to  retain  the  paper. 

For  sensitive  paper  we  make  use  of  the  back  of  our 
sensitized  pigment,  paper. 

Before  commencing  regularly  the  printing  it  is  well  to 
develop  a first  print  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  photometer, 
will  determine  exactly  the  time  of  exposure  according  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper. 

We  should  remark  that  in  developing  the  prints  a certain 
time  after  their  printing,  they  become  stronger,  and  conse- 

3uently  should  be  priuted  a little  weaker  than  if  they  are 
eveloped  when  just  coming  trom  the  frame. 

Our  photometer  is  so  ea  ily  used  that  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommeuding  it  to  our  customers. 

We  have  giveu  as  simply  and  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
different  operations  of  a process  user!  daily  in  our  ateliers  by 
nearly  one  hundred  employes.  If  we  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  work,  it  is  iu  the  hope  that  the  public  will 
see  in  it  an  important  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  treatise,  and  which  is  the 
result  of  observations  and  improvements  made  during  a 
number  of  years. 

We  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  careful  style  of 
our  language.  In  offering  this  treatise  to  operators  wo  hope 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  first  serious  experi- 
ments with  carbon  photography.  Moreover,  we  place  our- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  our  customers  who  might  wish  to 
see  in  our  ateliers  the  different  manipulations  as  we  practise 
them  there. 


The  highest  and  lowest  readings  of  the  barometer 
(thirty-six  feet  above  sea  level)  were  as  follows  : — 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY,  1876. 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  REGISTER  OF  W.  II.  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S' 
The  monthly  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  temperatures  ob- 
served at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven,  during  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1876,  have  been  as  follows: — 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  fair  days, 
number  of  days  ou  which  rain  fell,  number  of  fair  days 
bright,  and  number  of  fair  days  gloomy  : — 
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69 

The  monthly  mean  temperatures  of  the  year  1876  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  year  furnish  the  follow- 
ing numbers ; the  mark  + of  course  expressing  so  many 


degrees  higher  than 
many  degrees  less 

in  1875,  the 

mark  — 

expressing  so 

1876. 

Mornings. 

Noons. 

Nights. 

January 

6-l°—  ... 

3-9°— 

...  4-2° — 

February 

2-6  + ... 

28  + 

...  3-4  + 

March  ... 

0-3  — ... 

1-2  — 

...  0-6  + 

April 

3-4  — ... 

0-2  — 

...  0-5  — 

May 

6-4  — ... 

0-3  — 

...  31  — 

June 

14  + ... 

2 9 + 

...  01  — 

July 

3-9  + ... 

3-3  + 

...  2-2  + 

August 

2-3  + ... 

1-4  + 

...  19  — 

September  ... 

3-9  — ... 

0-5  + 

...  6-5  — 

October 

4-3  + ... 

4-8  + 

...  3-0  + 

November 

2-4  + ... 

2-7  + 

...  3-2  + 

December 

29  + ... 

3-9  + 

...  31  + 

Comparing  the  number  of  fair  days  in  the  year  1876 
with  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  we  find  the 
days  on  which  raiu  fell  exceeded  the  fair  days  by  six, 
while  the  fair  days  bright  exceeded  the  fair  days  gloomy 
by  forty-two.  The  fair  days  in  1876,  compared  with 
those  in  1875,  show  a difference  of  three, — more  in  the 
former  (187fij.  Further  comparisons  may  be  made  by 
referring  to  the  summaries  for  1874  and  1875,  Photo- 
graphic News,  vols.  xix.  and  xx.,  pages  93  and  161. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Socieiy,  on  Thursday,  May  3rd,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  a paper  on  “ Photographic 
Difficulties  ” will  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  York. 
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HEATED  AIR  INSTEAD  OFOXYGEN  IN  THE 
LIME  LIGHT. 

Means  of  producing  artifi  ial  liglit  of  good  actinic  quality 
at  a moderate  cost,  without  risk  of  explosion  or  other 
danger,  must  always  interest  photographers,  aud  many 
and  various  experiments  made  from  time  to  time  have 
been  brought  under  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
oxyhydrogeu  light  has  of  course  satisfied  the  condition  of 
efficiency ; but  besides  the  cost  of  oxygen  there  has  beeu 
the  greater  objection  of  risk  in  its  preparation,  storage, 
and  use.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  recently  been  good  enough 
to  bring  under  our  attention  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments, by  which  he  hopes  to  obtaiu  a light,  in  all  respects 
ifficient  for  lantern  purposes  and  for  enlargement,  in 
which,  whilst  obtaining  the  brilliancy  and  the  purity  of 
incandescent  lime,  he  dispenses  entirely  witli  oxygen  in 
obtaining  it. 

Mr.  Woodbury  does  not  claim  to  have  invented  a new 
thing,  but  he  has  made  a valuable  application  of  au  exist- 
ing thing.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar  with  the 
Fletcher  blow-pipe,  in  which  a jet  of  heated  air,  inside  a 
gas  jet,  emerges  at  the  simi  orifice  as  the  gas,  into  the 
flame  of  which  it  enters,  producing  an  intensely  hot  con- 
centrated flunj.  This  con-titutes  the  F.etcher  blow-pipe. 
The  air-pipe  is  connected  with  au  air-hag,  sending  a stream 
of  air  through  it,  finally  entering  a spiral  tube,  which  twiues 
round  the  gss-burncr,both  being  heated  by  a Butiaeu  burner  I 
underneath.  The  intense  jet  to  which  we  have  referred  j 
is  made  by  Mr.  Woolbury  to  play  upon  a lime  cylinder,  ! 
by  which  is  produced  a concentrated  tiame  of  very  intense 
brilliancy  and  pure  actinic  colour,  a Imirably  suited  alike 
for  the  sciopticou  or  other  magic  lantern,  aud  for  photo- 
graphic enlarging  purposes. 

The  apparatus  is  neither  complicated  nor  costly,  and 
there  is  no  complexity  or  dilficulty  in  the  working.  The 
one  point  which  Mr.  Woodbury  is  still  anxious  to  improve 
is  the  lime  cylinder's,  which  have  the  usual  tendency  to 
crack,  and  eventually  fall  into  pieces.  He  is  experimenting 
to  secure  some  improvement  here,  and  should  he  succeed 
we  shall  bring  the  matter  again  under  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  lu  the  meantime,  the  gain  in  simplicity, 
cheapness,  and  absence  of  danger  is  su.ficieat  to  recom- 
mend the  improvement  to  all  interested  in  the  use  of  such 
lights. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rectification — A Caution  to  Workers  or  Emulsion — 
Detonation  of  Emlusion  Collodion — M.  Janssen’s 
Sun  Records — Important  Rk-ults — Photoorapht  and 
the  Prefecture  of  Police — S 'Cial  Gatherings — The 
Vandkp.wkyde  Illuminating  Method,  and  the  New 
Electric  Light. 

I would  ask  permission  in  the  first  place  to  repair  an 
error  which  slipped  in  my  last  letter.  In  giving  the  for 


mula  for  the  collodion  employed  by  M.  Boivin,  I wrote 
water  for  ether,  which  makes  the  collodion  a very  fantastic 
novelty.  The  formula  should  stand  : — 

Ether...  ...  ...  ...  60  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  40  to  50  ,, 

Pyroxiline  (friable)...  ...‘T50  grammes 
Prepared  at  a high  temperature. 

Bromideof  zinc  or  ammonium  1-50  grammes 
Bromide  of  uranium  ...  150  ,, 

Chloride  of  barium 150  „ 

1 said  that  after  having  coated  the  plate  with  the  emulsion 
! collodion,  the  latter  is  covered  with  a preservative,  to  ren- 
1 der  the  films  capable  of  use  as  dry  plates.  Of  the  many 
j preservatives  that  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  M. 
Boivin  has  chosen  one  which  rot  only  gives  good  results, 
but  which  is  also  far  from  costly.  Its  basis  is  emetine, 
and  may  be  easily  obtained  by  boiling  some  ipecacuanha 
root  in  distilled  water.  A porcelain  utensil  is  employed 
for  the  purpose,  aud  five  grammes  of  the  root  suffice  for 
one  hundred  grammes  of  water.  The  roots  are  first  of  all 
reduced  to  powder.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  contains 
emetine,  sugar  gum,  gallic  acid,  and  a resinous  substance, 
which  is  precipitated  by  cold,  and  remiins  attache!  to 
the  paper  on  filtering.  The  preservative,  which  will  keep 
good  for  a fortnight,  is  equally  good  for  application  to 
emuhion  collodion  as  to  simple  bromized  collodion. 

M.  Boivin  has  discovered,  by  accident,  a singular  pro- 
perty which  the  emulsion  collodion  that  he  makes  use  of 
possesses.  To  study  the  structure  of  the  impressioned  film 
and  the  vascular  tissue  that  is  formed,  he  placed  a film 
close  to  a lighted  lamp,  in  order  to  examine  the  former 
particularly.  Unfortunately,  he  approached  the  film  too 
closely,  and  produce!  an  explosion,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  investigator;  the  film  disippeared  from  the 
plate  entirely,  the  latter  being  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. The  explosion  had  the  same  sound  and  intensity 
as  the  explosion  of  a small  precussion  cap,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a flash  like  that  of  an  electric  flash. 

M.  Boivin,  to  continue  the  experiment,  at  once  detached 
some  fragments  of  dry  emulsion  collodion  from  a plate, 
and  approached  them  to  the  lamp.  Another  explosion,  ac- 
companied by  a second  vivid  flash,  was  the  result.  My 
friend  prop  >se3  to  still  further  investigate  the  matter,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  rights  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

M.  Janssen,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  exhibited  two  photographs  of  the  sun,  obtained 
at  the  observatory  at  Meudon,  which  were  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  pictures  showed  that  a very  importaut 
spot  of  some  kind  had  suddenly  formed  upon  the  sun  on 
the  14th  aud  15th  April.  An  image  taken  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  14th  iust.  (with  the  instruments  of 
which  l have  spok-n  in  a former  letter)  showed  the  sun’s 
disk  perfectly  free  from  spots,  and  as  the  diameter  of  the 
picture  measures  30  centimetres,  and  the  granulations  on 
the  surface  are  very  clear,  there  is  clear  proof  that  the 
solar  hemisphere,  then  turned  towards  the  earth,  was  at 
that  moment  quite  free  from  spots  But  iu  the  cliche 
executed  on  the  day  following — that  is  to  say  on  Sunday, 
the  15th  April — at  the  same  hour,  there  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  near  the  line  of  the  poles,  and 
close  to  the  centre  of  the  solar  disk,  a patch  2 centimetres 
iu  diameter  covered  with  spots.  The  biggest  of  them  pre- 
sented a size  varying  from  15  to  20  millimetres  with  the 
penumbra  of  figures  in  a very  disturbed  condition. 

Now,  what  is  curious  about  the  matter  is,  that  we  are 
now  at  the  time  of  the  year  which  corresponds  to  a 
minimum  of  solar  spots,  and  this  epoch  is  attributed  to  a 
repose  of  the  photosphere.  But  since  M.  Janssen  has  been 
engaged  in  making  a daily  photograph  of  the  sun  he  has 
been  in  a position  to  observe  that  minor  spots  are  produced, 
which,  however,  rapidly  disappear.  M .Janssen  was 
desirous  of  securing  upon  the  following  days  a series  of 
views  of  the  phenomenon  which  would  have  permitted  him 
to  follow  its  course  until  its  disappearance.  Unfortu- 
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nately  the  very  bad  weather  interrupted  his  observations. 
In  any  case  this  example  of  solar  photography  has 
shown  how  right  the  eminent  astronomer  is  in  the  course 
he  has  taken  in  insisting  upon  the  utility  of  having  recourse 
to  photography,  aud  getting  the  art  to  assist  in  securing 
records,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Some  very  curious  experiments  have  been  made  this 
week,  by  the  photographic  staff  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  respecting  which  I have  several  times  spoken  in 
the  columns  of  the  Photographic  News.  The  trials  were 
in  reference  to  a system  of  telegraph  apparatus  which 
permits  of  instant  menus  transmission  to  a distance  of  por- 
traits of  any  individual  who  may  be  wanted  by  the 
police.  A sketch,  made  either  from  life  or  from  a photo- 
graph, which  has  been  procured,  may  be  transmitted  any- 
where by  the  wires.  It  seems  that  the  experiments,  so 
far,  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I shall  return  to  the 
subject  shortly  and  supply  my  readers  with  details. 

Another  dinner  has  taken  place  among  photographers 
concerned  in  the  Chambre  Syndicate  of  photography  in 
Paris,  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Subjects  of  professional  in- 
terest were  discussed  during  the  fraternal  gathering,  and 
various  projects  were  mentioned  having  for  their  object 
the  drawing  together  of  photographers  more  frequently. 
Another  reunion  is  shortly  to  take  place,  but  this  time 
on  a more  extended  scale,  and  1 am  glad  to  say  under 
the  roof  of  your  humble  servant.  I shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving  the  readers  of  the  Photographic 
News  an  account  of  the  affair. 

During  a visit  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  pay  me,  M. 
Vander  Weyde  explained  to  me  the  system  of  lighting 
■tudios  which  he  has  elaborated,  and  which  has  been  spoken 
of  in  this  journal  some  time  ago  Some  public  trials  are 
being  made  in  Paris  of  a new  description  of  electric 
apparatus,  and  M.  Vander  Weyde  believes  it  possible  by 
the  aid  of  this  to  perfect  his  invention.  I allude  to  the 
electric  candles  of  MM.  Denayrouse  et  Jablochkoff.  The 
trials  of  these  have  been  crowned  with  the  complete 
success.  At  this  moment  the  Grand  Magazine  du  Louvre 
are  lighted  up  by  this  invention.  M.V1.  Denayrouse  et 
Jablochkoff  pass  an  electric  current  through  a plate  of 
kaolin  containing  iu  the  path  of  the  fluid  a conducting 
matter,  which,  on  being  consumed,  he  its  the  plate  to  such 
a degree  that  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  becomes  in 
this  way  a conductor  itself.  It  emits  a most  intense  light, 
one,  too,  which  is  perfectly  stable.  As  the  kaolin  is  not 
consumed,  the  light  is  not  interrupted.  Such  is  the 
candle  in  question,  but  this  is  not  all.  The  electricity 
may  be  disposed  in  such  a way  as  to  pass  to  a number 
of  branches,  and  in  this  way  the  light  can  be  distributed 
throughout  a town,  and  this  lighted  up  iu  the  same 
way  as  gas  is  distributed  nowaday. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  invention  may  well  be  combined 
with  M.  Vander  Weyde’s  system  of  lighting,  for  the  benefit 
of  photographic  studios.  Ernest  Lacan. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

by  h.  baden  Pritchard,  f.c.s. 

I AM  induced  to  send  you  a few  words  upon  the  subject  of 
carbon  printing,  for  the  dimple  leasou  that  some  gentlemen, 
who  receutly  honoured  me  with  a visit  of  inspection  here, 
believe  that  the  operandi  I am  employing  for  por- 

traiture has  something  to  recommend  if.  It  is,  however, 
very  likely  not  new,  or  may,  for  aught  I know,  have  some- 
thing in  commou  with  Lambertype,  Chromotype,  Sawyer- 
type,  &c.,  of  all  of  which  processes  I am  profoundly 
ignorant. 

VVax  and  collodion  are  universally  employed,  I believe, 
in  carbon  printing,  but  some  people  use  them  one  way  and 
some  another.  Instead  of  waxing  plates  and  then  collo- 
dioniziug  them,  I find  it  simpler  to  do  no  more  than  apply 
wax,  so  far  as  the  glass  plates  are  concerned.  After  my 
tissue  is  printed,  and  before  dipping  each  piece  into  cold 


water  (prior  to  development),  I fix  it  upon  a flat  piece  of 
wood,  and  apply  a collodion  film.  A simple  wood  frame, 
like  that  of  a slate,  but  having  rubber  fitted  round  the 
margiu,  is  doubled  over  the  board  to  keep  the  tissue  iu 
position,  aud  preveut  the  collodion  touching  the  extreme 
edges  of  the  tissue.  The  thumb  keeps  the  frame  pressed 
against  the  tissue  till  the  surplus  collodion  is  poured  off. 
“ts  soou  as  the  collodion  is  set  the  tissue  is  put  into 
water  ; the  greisiness  of  the  collodion  surface  is  washed 
off  while  the  tissue  soaks,  and  I then  apply  the  print  to  the 
waxed  plate,  and  develop  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A more  even  expansion  of  the  gelatine  is  thus  ensured, 
and  there  is  no  risk  of  losing  any  of  the  delicate  portions  of 
the  picture.  The  tedious  opera'ion  of  collodiouiziui;  and 
washing  a whole  series  of  glass  plates  is  avoided,  and  the 
coating  of  the  pieces  of  tissue  just  before  development  is 
very  easily  aud  rapidly  accomplished. 

While  on  the  subject  [ would  point  out  to  your  reader* 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  the  phenomena  of  reticu- 
lation aud  insolubility,  now  that  the  warm  weather  is 
coming  on  ; the  former  is  to  be  subdued  in  a very  great 
measure,  the  latter  cannot  uuder  any  circumstances  be 
remedied. 

(Far  Department , Woolwich,  10 th  April. 


BACKGROUND  PAINTING. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CHERRILL. 

I have  tried  a plan  of  mixing  the  colours  for  background 
painting  which  has  succeeded  so  very  perfectly,  and  is  at 
the  same  so  exceedingly  simple  in  practice,  that  a note  of 
it  may  prove  of  some  value. 

I used  Vandyke  brown  as  the  dark  colour  iu  preference 
to  lampblack,  and  common  whiting  with  the  white.  The 
Vandyke  brown  I purchased  in  a tin  “ground  in  water.” 
Large  quantities  of  it  in  this  form  are  sent  out  to  these 
colonies,  where  it  is  used  chiefly  in  making  a stain  for  the 
interior  woodwork  of  the  houses.  The  tin  being  opened, 
the  colour  is  as  stiff  and  solid  as  cheese,  and  can  be  cut 
out  with  a stroug  knife.  I cut  out  a lump  of  this  colour 
and  place  it  on  a slab  of  glass,  practically  on  a fifteen  by 
twelve  plate  laid  on  the  bench.  Along  with  the  colour  I 
place  a handful  of  whiting,  aud  then  add  a little  water. 
I now  mix  the  white  and  brown  together,  using  the  flat 
side  of  a large  chisel  as  a spatula.  The  mixing  requires  to 
be  very  thoroughly  done,  and  is  best  if  doneiu  detail,  i.e.,  a 
very  little  at  a time.  The  tin  colours  being  mixed  (water 
enough  being  added  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream),  they  are  placed  in  a bason,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated,  using,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
same  proportions  of  brown  an  1 white.  Wheu  the  basou 
is  full,  the  “tints”  for  the  background  may  be  mile  up. 

I take  that  which  is  in  the  bason  for  the  darkest  tint,  and 
dilute  some  with  more  white  for  the  lighter;  for  the  actual 
lightest  tints  pure  white  may  be  used,  as  by  the  method 
to  be  described  it  will  not  come  out  white  in  the  result. 
To  make  the  colour  so  prepared  stick,  I use  starch,  which 
I find  has  every  useful  quality.  I use  three  or  four  large, 
i.e.  piled-up.  tablcspoonsful  to  a pint  of  water,  mixed  cold, 
and  then  well  boiled  up.  When  well  set,  I add  another 
pint  of  water,  cold  this  time,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time. 
About  one  part  of  this  starch  mixture  to  three  or  four  of 
the  colour  mixture  forms  the  consistency  of  the  paint ; it 
may  be,  however,  thickened  or  thinned  within  very  con- 
siderable limits  without  detriment.  I have  not  as  yet  tried 
how  little  starch  will  do,  but  it  is  a very  small  proportion, 
much  less  than  might  have  been  imagined. 

To  apply  this  colour  to  the  background,  it  it  necessary 
first  of  all  to  wet  the  canvas  all  over;  this  is  best  done 
with  a wide  plasterer’s  brush ; when  the  canvas  is  quite 
saturated  the  painting  may  be  begun.  I prefer  laying  the 
darks  on  first,  slushing  the  colour  on  broadly  and  thick 
with  a wide  brush  ; the  canvas  being  wet,  the  paint  goes  on 
with  an  admirable  smoothness  from  the  first.  When  the 
darkest  parts  are  iu,  put  the  next  in  order,  and  so  on  till 
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the  very  lights,  which  may  he.  as  before  mentioned,  done 
with  quite  white  colour.  When  the  whole  canvas  is  laid 
with  the  colour,  it  is  ready  for  brushing,  which  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  process,  as  by  it  the  tints  are  so  per- 
fectly blended  one  into  another  that  the  effect  when 
finished  is  as  smooth  and  soft  as  can  be  imagined.  A 
large,  stiff  clothes  brush,  fixed  crossways  on  the  end  of  a 
long  handle  like  a garden  rake,  is  the  best  form  of  brush- 
ing apparatus.  The  newly-painted  background  may  be 
attacked  with  a weapon  such  as  this,  and  vigorously 
brushed  in  all  directions,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
effect  desired.  When  dry,  the  background  will  have  a 
pleasant,  warm  colour,  far  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  cold  grey  obtained  by  the  use  of  lampblack  or  “ drop 
black  ” such  as  is  commonly  recommended. 

The  directions  given  above  refer  to  the  production  of 
merely  *• gradated ” backgrounds,  but  the  same  principles 
may  be  adopted  to  more  elaborate  works.  The  colour 
does  not  dry  on  the  cmvas,  even  in  very  hot  weather, 
in  less  than  two  or  three  hours,  so  that  ample  time  is 
given  to  put  in  quite  an  elaborate  design  if  such  should 
be  required.  Moreover  this  process  has  a very  great  ad- 
vantage in  one  respect,  namely,  the  work  when  dry  can  be 
touched  and  retouched  as  many  times  as  ueedful  without 
trouble,  and  the  colour  used  in  these  retouches  will  dry  on 
the  old.  and  came  to  its  proper  s lade  without  any  trouble, 
and  without  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  any  danger  of 
the  edges  of  the  new  touches  showing  stains  or  joining 
marks.  To  retouch  the  background  slightly,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wet  it  again,  as  the  colour  will  work  over  that 
which  is  already  on  the  canvas  quite  comfortably,  if  much 
has  to  be  done,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  wet  it  all 
over  before  starting,  in  this  case  the  water  m ist  be  applied 
from  the  hack. 

I find  that  if  the  paint  be  kept  four  or  five  days  after 
mixing  a sort  of  fermentation  sets  in,  and  the  starch  begins 
to  decompose,  when  this  is  the  case  the  whole  mass 
becomes  filled  with  minute  air-bubbles,  and  the  smell 
given  off  is  rather  unpleasant,  in  this  state,  however,  the  i 
paint  works  quite  as  well,  and  if  anything  rather  more 
smoothly  than  when  fresh  mixed.  The  smell  does  not 
remain  after  the  background  is  once  dry. 

I think  that  photographers  who  have  been  doing  their  | 
backgrounds  with  the  crayon  process,  would  be  pleased  if  j 
they  would  follow  out  the  plan  I hive  suggested.  It  is  at 
any  rate  worth  a trial. 

Christchurch,  N.Z.,  January  6th. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY* 

It  has  already  been  stated  by  M.  E.  Friedlein,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  that  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  bichromate  sensi- 
tizing bath  is  of  advantage.  Recently  M.  Friedlein  has 
again  referred  to  the  subject,  and  points  out  the  advantage 
of  employing  the  same  acid  in  the  case  of  all  operations 
connected  with  gelatine.  Especially  is  carbolic  acid  of 
U3e  in  the  Woodbury  process,  this  gentleman  affirms,  for 
without  the  addition  of  this  preservative  the  gelatine 
solution  will  scarcely  keep  good  a couple  of  days  in  mid- 
summer, and  has  been  known  to  decompose  in  a day,  with 
the  evolution  of  noxious  gases. 

One  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  a thin  gelatine 
solution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Woodbury  process  with  the 
gelatinous  ink,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  gelatine  mixture 
iu  good  condition  for  mouths,  even  in  an  open  vessel, 
summer  and  winter  alike.  The  only  change  that  will  then 
take  place  is  the  hardeuiug  of  the  surface  through  evapo- 
ration. As  iu  the  carbou  process,  especially  in  summer, 
and  when  the  drying  operation  lakes  a long  time,  manv 
defects  occur  through  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine,  it 
is  well  to  add  to  the  bichromate  bath  a little  carbolic  acid. 
In  this  way  the  operator  is  assured  against  defects,  and  the 
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sensitized  tissue  may  be  preserved  good  for  a week.  The 
smell  of  the  acid  is,  after  all.  but  a slight  drawback  com- 
pared to  the  benefit  it  coufers.  In  a work  ou  the  practice 
of  carbou  printing,  the  following  formula  for  making  up 
the  bichromate  formula  is  given,  viz.: 


Bichromate  of  potash  ... 

...  30  parts 

Water 

...  800  „ 

Fluid  carbolic  acid 

...  1 „ 

and  in  summer 

Glycerine  ... 

1 to  6 „ 

The  carbolic  acid  is  prepared  by  rendering  fluid  5 parts 
of  the  crystallised  acid  by  standing  iu  hot  water,  and  adding 
one  part  of  warm  water. 


ERRORS  IN  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

BY  M.  A.  ANOOT.* 

I navB  already  remarked  upon  the  several  caus-s  which  may 
modify  the  dimensions  of  photographic  images  obtained  by 
means  of  astronomical  lenses.  The  results  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  ordinary  laws  of  diffraction,  and  are  quite 
in  accotd  with  these.  1 crave  permission  to  submit 
the  results  of  mv  further  research  upon  the  photographs  of 
the  Traosit  of  Venus. 

In  making  photographic  observations  of  the  passage  of 
this  planet,  two  different  objects  were  in  view  : — 1,  To 
measure  the  parallactic  effect  direct — that  is  to  say.  the 
difference  in  the  apparent  positions  of  Venus  seen  at  the 
same  moment  at  two  distant  stations;  2.  to  determine 
photographically  the  iustant  of  contact.  The  first  opera- 
tion belongs  properly  to  photography  ; the  second  was 
undertaken  only  to  support  the  ordinary  astronomical 
! observations,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  an  early  communi- 
, cation. 

1.  Direct  Measurement  of  the  Parallactic  Effect. — The 
parallactic  effect  may  be  measured  in  two  different  ways: 
(a)  by  the  angle  of  position,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  angle 
that  is  formed  every  instant  by  the  line  of  centres  of  Venus 
and  the  sun  with  a fixed  direction — that  of  the  equator,  for 
example  ; ( b ) by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
luminaries. 

(а)  Measuring  the  angle  of  position,  according  to  former 
experience,  one  might  expect  to  obtain  an  image  of  the  sun 
larger  than  the  geometric  image,  and  one  of  Venus,  on  the 
other  hand,  smaller.  The  difference  varies,  and  in  notable 
proportions,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  the  duration 
of  pose,  the  intensity  of  light,  and  the  degree  of  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere.  If  tho  optical  system  which  is 
employed  does  not  distort  the  images  in  an  iiregular 
manner,  the  position  of  the  centres  of  the  two  luminaries 
will  not  be  in  any  way  changed;  and,  theoretically,  the 
measurements  of  the  angle  of  position  should  yield  trust- 
worthy results.  But,  unfortunately,  in  practice  we  meet 
with  very  great  difficulties  in  obtaining,  with  that  degree  of 
exactness  demanded  for  calculation,  a fixed  direction  to  servo 
as  the  origiu  of  angles  of  position.  Tho  American  expedi- 
tions aro,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  oues  which  have 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  ; and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
admit  the  publication  of  their  results  in  order  to  learn  their 
method  of  procedure. 

(б)  Measuring  thedistance  between  the  centres.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  centro  of  the  two  luminaries  is  not  modified,  as 
I have  pointed  out,  by  the  phenomenon  of  diffraction,  which 
introduces  into  the  image  an  optical  system  supposed  to  be 
perfect.  The  measurement  of  the  distance  between  the 
centres  should,  therefore,  theoretically  iuspire  every  coufi  - 
dence.  So  far  experience  seems  to  show  that  tLe  dimensions 
of  apparatus  and  the  method  of  operating  chosen  at  the 
French  stations  will  give  us  the  distauce  between  the  centres 
of  the  luminaries  with  that  degree  of  exactness  necessary  for 
calculating. 

But  there  is  in  the  process  a difficulty  of  the  same  nature 
* Presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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as  that  which  we  have  noted  in  the  preceding  ; it  is  the 
determination  of  the  angular  value  of  the  images.  The 
focal  images  are  measured  in  millimetres,  and  in  order  to  br 
able  tocompare  the  image  obtained  at  the  different  stations,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  angular  value  of  a millimetre 
placed  in  the  focus  of  each  instrument.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  obtain  this  value  in  several  different  ways  : either 
by  photographing  a luminary- -the  sun,  for  instance — at 
two  diff  rent  and  known  times,  the  apparatus  remaining 
6xed  in  the  interval,  and  comparing  the  metric  distance  of 
the  two  images  with  the  interval  of  time  that  separates  them  ; 
or  by  placing  in  the  focus  of  the  instrument  a thread  micro- 
meter, or  glass  plate  with  scales,  and  noting  the  time  that 
a known  luminary  takes  to  pass  through  a given  space  ; or 
again,  by  photographing  the  micrometer  of  a meridian  lens, 
serving  as  collimator,  &e. 

There  is,  tinallv,  a last  process  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  very  trustworthy,  but  which,  in  practice,  gives 
rise  to  many  material  errors.  I have  shown,  in  operating 
upon  objects  uniformly  lighted,  having  rectilinear  margins, 
and  dimensions  very  much  larger  than  the  zone  of  diffiae- 
ti  n,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  image  of  a luminous 
object  is  equal  to  the  diminution  of  that  of  the  obscure 
object  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  sum  of  these 
dimensions  is,  therefore,  constant,  and  equal  to  that  which 
it  ought  to  be  if  the  image  were  formed  simply  according 
to  the  laws  of  optical  geometry.  If  always  exactly  the  same 
for  the  suu  and  for  Venus,  the  diameter  of  these  two  lumi- 
naries, though  varying  in  one  image  and  auother.  will  thus 
give  a constant  and  unvarying  total  ; and  this  total  might 
Serve  as  the  factor  of  reduction  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
among  themselves  the  images  of  different  stations  ; so  that 
it  would  suffice,  under  the  circumstances,  simply  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  angular  value  with  one  instrument. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  constancy 
of  the  total  for  several  reasons  : — 

1st.  The  diameter  of  Venus  is  far  from  being  of  consider- 
able dimensions  taken  in  relatiou  to  the  different  zone. 
Theory  shows,  therefore,  that  tho  diminution  of  the 
diameter  of  Venus  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place 
in  a rectilinear  margin,  the  sun  having  a curve  slight 
enough  to  act  sensibly  as  a rectilinear  margiu. 

2nd.  The  luminous  intensity  of  different  points  in  the 
sun  is  not  at  all  uniform  ; it  decreases  rapidly  towards  the 
limb,  by  reason  of  the  physical  nature  aud  convexity  of  the 
luminary.  Venus  is  projected  upon  a point  on  the  sun 
much  more  luminous  thau  the  margin,  but  the  intensity  of 
which  is  always  varying  as  the  planet  moves  over  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  The  augmentation  ol  the  sun  is,  there- 
fore, different  to  the  diminution  in  Venus,  and  the  sum  of 
their  diameters  varies  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment. 

These  conditions  depend  materially  upon  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plate,  the  duration  of  exposure,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  when  the  photograph  is 
secured,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  count  of 

these. 

These  previsions  have  been  confirmed  by  experiment,  and, 
what  is  moic,  the  measurement  of  the  images  of  tho  Transit 
will  afford  evidence  of  these  causes  of  error,  and  demonstrate 
that  to  determii  e the  augular  value  of  each  instrument  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  other 
methods  above  described. 


PHOTO-COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BY  M.  T.  H.  VOIGnT.* 

Printing  in  greasy  ink  has  received  some  marked  im- 
provements from  the  bauds  of  M.  Albert.  Iu  the  under- 
mentioned formal*,  which  are  those  that  gentleman  em- 
ploys, all  the  substances  of  no  use  which  we  find  in  the 
former  processes  are  put  ou  one  side,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  pay  attention  to  the  manipulations  in  order  to 
arrive  at  excellent  results. 


* Continued  from  page  05. 


Formula  for  the  First  Film. 

Gelatine,  dissolved  at  a mild  tempera- 
ture iu  270  grammes  of  water  ...  10  grammes 

Bichromate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  270 

grammes  of  water  ...  ...  ...  10  „ 

Albumen  beaten  to  a froth  ...  ...  270  „ 

The  liquids  are  added  one  to  another,  mixed  carefully,  and 
filtered  while  warm.  Polished  glass  plates,  cleaned  per- 
fectly with  ammonia,  and  put  upon  a levelling  stand,  are 
put  upon  a stove  and  warmed.  The  plates  are  then  covered 
with  the  above  mixture  of  albumen  and  gelatiue,  a flat 
brush  beiug  used  for  spreading  the  liquid.  Iu  employing 
polished  instead  of  unpolished  ones,  as  I have  suggested, 
the  film  to  be  applied  must  be  a thin  one.  The  plates  are 
dr  ied  at  a temperature  of  35°  Reaumur.  The  mixture  f<  r 
the  first  film  may  be  preserved  for  some  time.  Ou  cooling, 
it  becomes  an  opaline  jelly,  which  must  be  warmed  and 
filtered  before  it  can  be  employed  ; but  in  doing  this  the 
operator  must  be  careful  not  to  go  beyond  40°  Reaumur, 
because  of  the  albumen  in  the  mixture.  As  soou  as  the 
film  has  dried  it  is  covered  with  a cloth  or  piece  of  velvet, 
and  the  plate  exposed  to  sunlight  from  the  back.  Beside 
the  plate  is  put  a Vogel  photometer,  in  which  is  placed  a 
sheet  of  paper  coated  with  the  same  mixture  as  that  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  exposure  is  prolonged  until 
the  photometer  marks  No.  12  on  the  scale.  The  plate  is 
then  plunged  into  cold  water  for  an  hour,  aud  it  is  finally 
rinsed  in  cold  water  aud  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Second  Film. 

Gelatine,  dissolved  in  720  grammes  of 

warm  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  90  grammes 

Isinglass,  boiled  in  360  grammes  of  water  45  „ 

Bichromate  of  potash  aud  ammonia,  of 
each  equal  parts,  dissolved  iu  180 
grammes  of  water  ...  ...  ...  45  „ 

These  three  solutions,  well  filtered,  are  mixed  and  warmed 
to  42°  It.  before  being  applied  to  the  already  coated 
plates. 

The  second  film  may  be  prepared  a long  time  in  advauce, 
but  the  plates  once  dry  will  only  remain  iu  a good  condi- 
tion for  some  days.  They  must  be  employed  aud  washed 
as  soon  as  possible,  after  which  they  will  preserve  for 
years  the  property  of  taking  ink. 

I will  indicate  a very  excellent  formula  for  the  second 
film,  proposed,  I believe,  by  my  compatriot,  M.  Obernet  ter, 
to  whom  we  owe  a great  many  photographic  improvements. 
Albumen,  to  the  extent  of  150  grammes,  is  beaten  to  a 
froth,  as  much  water  and  bichromate  of  potash  (of  each 
150  grammes)  being  gradually  added  during  the  operation. 
As  soon  as  the  mixture  has  been  made,  there  are  added 
30  grammes  of  ammonia,  which  is  done  carefully  ; afier 
stauding  for  some  moments,  the  liquid  may  be  filtered 
through  a bit  of  flannel.  This  mixture  will  keep  good  for 
years  ; indeed,  it  improves  by  keeping. 

The  plates  are  first  of  all  covered  in  a cold  state  with 
this  mixture,  then  dried  by  beiug  subjected  to  a gentle 
heat.  They  are  then  exposed  to  light  from  the  back  in 
the  manner  above  indicated.  After  washing,  they  aie 
covered  with  a second  film 

A dryiug  box  of  wood  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a thin  sheet  of  sheet  iron,  under  which  pass  some 
tubes  leading  the  heat  from  a furnace.  Iu  this  way  there 
is  produced  iu  the  upper  compartment  a temperatuie  of 
about  50°  R.  Iuto  this  upper  compartmeut  is  put  upon 
the  sheet-iron  diaphragm  an  iron  tripod,  and  the  door  is 
closed  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool  coloured  yellow,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  moisture  produced  by  the  desiccation  of  the 
plates.  This  drying  apparatus,  with  some  modifications, 
is  that  generally  employed,  only  the  tripod  is  ordiuarily 
replaced  by  rings  of  iron,  the  position  of  which  is  altered 
by  means  of  screws.  The  rings  are  so  fitted  that  they  may 
be  approached  or  distanced  from  one  auother  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  plates. 

The  tube  through  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air 
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pass  may  he  replaced  by  a gas  stove  or  petroleum  jet 
under  the  drying  b»x.  A square  opening,  closed  with 
yellow  glass,  which  allows  one  to  follow  the  drying  of  the 
plate,  is  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  which  is  also 
pierced  for  a thermometer  to  note  the  temperature  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  plates,  when  dry  and  cold,  are  exposed  to  light  under 
a negative  in  the  manuer  already  described.  The  printing 
frames  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  general  use.  The 
negttives  and  the  sensitive  film  of  gelatine  are  pressed  oue 
against  the  other  by  the  wooden  corners,  the  springs  not 
giving  suffijient  pressure  to  assure  perfect  contact  and 
printing.  1’he  sides  aud  end  are  raised  to  permit  oue  to 
superintend  the  printing,  and  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
light  from  behind.  The  bottom  of  the  frame  is  formed  by 
a woo  leu  shutter,  and  the  whole  is  put  iuto  a shallow  box 

When  the  plates  have  been  printed  they  are  put  into  a 
metal  bath  full  of  water,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain, 
taking  care  to  change  the  water  from  time  to  time  until 
the  printed  gelatine  has  completely  lost  its  yellow  colour. 
If  the  water  is  frequently  changed,  the  plate  will  have 
been  sufficiently  washed  in  two  or  three  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  plates  curve  out  of  the  water,  they  are 
washed  with  care  under  a stream,  and  they  are  then  dried 
by  pressing  upon  them  wich  the  hands  some  sheets  of 
blottiug-p  iper.  They  may  at  once  be  inked  and  employed 
for  printiug  copies,  but  if  a large  edition  of  pictures  is 
required,  then  it  is  best  to  let  the  plate  reniaiu  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  for  a day  or  two. 

Recently  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  have  special 
presses  for  this  kind  of  work.  At  Muuich  numerous  expe- 
riments were  m ide  with  the  roller  press,  but  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  unfitted  for  the  purpose.  These  presses  are 
constructed  like  the  cylinder  presses,  iu  which  the  steel 
plate  is  set  in  inotiou  without  being  sustained  underneath, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  rollers  were  covered  with 
india-rubber.  After  palliug  a print,  it  was  necessary  to 
lift  out  the  plate,  ink  the  roller,  put  it  back  between  the 
cylinders,  and  cover  it  with  flannel  or  with  a sheet  of 
rubber,  and  go  through  the  printing  process  ouce  more. 
Besides  the  risk  of  breaking  the  plates,  the  process  is  beset 
with  the  inconvenience  that  two  persons  are  required  to 
manipulate  the  press,  while  at  the  same  time  but  very  few 
prints  are  pulled  iu  a giveu  time.  Besides  these  presses, 
that  of  M.  Rodereris  also  employed,  with  which  the  print- 
ing goes  on  more  rapidly  and  easily.  This  press  is  a cheap 
one,  but  the  roller,  as  also  the  whole  of  the  machine,  beiug 
of  wood,  it  soon  wears  out. 

The  so-called  star  press  (of  Munich),  employed  by  MM. 
Obernetter  and  Gemoser,  fulfils  its  object  admirably.  It 
is  constructed  of  stout  woodwork,  with  rollers  and  levers 
of  iron.  It  is  easily  worked,  aud  wears  well. 

The  Sutter  presses,  notwithstanding  their  high  price, 
are  preferable  for  collotype  printing  to  all  the  others,  by 
reason  of  their  beiug  constructed  of  iron.  They  should 
have  double  frames.  Upon  one  of  these  frames  is  fixed  a 
sheet  of  paper  or  tin,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  print  that  is  to 
be  printed  ; or  four  bands  of  thin  metal  may  be  arranged 
so  that  they  form  a frame-work  that  can  be  opened  out  or 
contracted  according  to  the  dimension  of  the  image  to  be 
obtaiued  ; the  second  is  covered,  as  in  the  lithographic 
ress,  with  thin  leather.  If  we  suppose  that  the  plate, 
efore  being  placed  in  the  press,  has  been  properly  inked 
with  the  roller,  the  first  frame  is  put  over  it  to  preserve 
the  margins  of  the  print  white  aud  clear  ; then  the  paper 
is  put  upon  the  printing  block,  and  the  whole  is  gently 
passed  through  the  press.  The  amount  of  pressure  is  first 
of  all  regulated,  the  same  being  rather  less  than  that 
exerted  in  lithographic  printing  upon  stone.  Thanks  to 
the  modifications  we  have  indicated,  little  difficulty  is  felt 
in  workiug  the  collotype  process  in  lithographic  estab- 
lishments, 

(To  be  Continued .) 


A NEW  PROCESS  OF  HISTOLOGICAL  STAINING 
FOR  MICROSCOPIC  SUBJECTS. 

■ r FRANCES  ELIZABETH  HOOQAN.  M D. 

The  tissues  to  be  stained  are  principally  membranes  or  roR; 
sections,  which  may  be  either  fresh,  froa-n,  hardened  in 
alcohol,  or  hardened  by  the  picric  acid  and  gum  process  ; 
but  such  hardening  agents  as  the  chloride  of  gold  or  any 
chromate  whatsoever  are  inadmissible.  The  colouring 
agents  required  are  : a one  or  two  per  cent,  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  in  distilled  water  or  alcohol  (tincture  of 
steel);  2,  a solution  of  similar  strength  of  pyrogallic  acid 
in  water  or  alcohol,  the  1 tier  fluid  being  preferable  in  both 
cases.  The  section  or  membrane  to  be  stained  is  first  treated 
for  one  or  two  minutes  with  alcohol ; the  iron  solution  is 
filtered  upon  it,  allowed  to  remain  for  a couple  of  minutes, 
and  then  poured  off.  The  pyrogallic  acid  solution  is  then 
filtered  in  a similar  way  upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  or  two,  the  desiied  depth  of  staining  having  been 
obtained,  the  tissue  is  washed  and  may  be  mounted,  in  the 
usual  manner,  either  in  glycerine  balsam,  or  varnish.  The 
nuclei  and  nucleoli  will  be  found  coloured  black,  and  the 
cell  substance  will  also  be  coloured  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  age  and  other  conditions  of  the  cell.  A bluish  tint 
may  be  given  to  them  by  washing  the  sectiou  with  an 
alkaline  water  ; the  household  water  of  London,  containing 
lime,  is  suitable  for  this  kind  of  tinting.  This  process  is 
especially  useful  for  photographic  purposes,  and  to  those 
who  can  only  work  with  the  microscope  in  artificial  litht, 
the  definition  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  probably 
the  best  process  for  staining  silvered  preparations,  as  it  has 
no  effect  on  the  black  lines,  while  it  makes  the  nuclei  very 
distiuct.  I have  advised  that  the  solution  be  filtered  upon 
the  preparation.  This,  although  unnecessary  with  clean 
fresh  solutions,  obviates  any  chance  of  foreign  matter 
becoming  deposited  on  the  preparation.  It  is  easily  effected 
by  taking  a pieceof  blotting- paper  about  two  inches  square, 
folding  it  twice,  and  pouring  into  one  of  the  cavities  thus 
formed  about  a teaspooutul  of  either  solution,  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  or  number  of  the  materials  to  be 
stained.  The  whole  process  is  speedy,  simple,  aud  perma- 
nent. The  staining  may  be  accomplished  in  five  minutes, 
aud  the  staining  materials  can  be  bought  at  an}’  country 
druggist’s  shop.  The  filtering  paper  should  no  held  with 
forceps  to  avoid  staining  the  fingers,  as  the  stain  is  difficult 
of  removal  except  with  the  binoxalate  of  potash. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  SIMPLIFIED. 

BV  R.  JASTKZEMBSKI.* 

The  carbon  prints  that  were  first  exhibited  awakened  in 
our  breasts  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Unfor- 
tunately, failures  and  defects  have  arisen  in  the  practice 
of  the  process  which  have  rendered  this  interesting  print- 
ing method  almost  impracticable  for  general  use,  while  its 
complicated  nature,  compared  to  silver  printing,  is  also  a 
material  point  to  its  disadvantage.  It  lias  been  my  en- 
deavour to  simplify  the  process  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  obviate  the  source  of  error  as  much  as  possible. 

Oue  of  the  great  disadvantages  in  the  practice  of 
carbon  printing  is  the  coating  of  so  many  glass  plates  with 
collodion  ; not  only  is  a suitable  space  required  for  it,  but, 
moreover,  the  ether  vapours  are  decidedly  noxious  to  one’s 
health.  In  the  same  way  the  preliminary  coating  of  the 
plates  with  wax  by  the  aid  of  a benzole  solution  is  a very 
disagreeable  operation,  and  the  rubbing  of  the  glaas  surface 
with  wax  is  a barbarous  one.  By  the  aid  of  the  simplifica- 
tion which  1 have  imported  into  the  process,  and  which  is 
the  result  of  many  repeated  experiments,  1 have  rendered 
the  waxing  of  the  plates  altogether  unnecessary,  for  this 
coating  can  be  put  ou  much  more  advantageously  at  the 
tissue  factory  itself. 

If  the  tissue  itself  is  coated  with  collodion  under  certain 
conditions,  there  accrue  therefrom  many  advantages. 

• Thotographiache  Correapondeni. 
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1.  The  waxing  of  the  plates  is  in  the  first  place  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  collodionising  of  them.  The  finished  picture, 
too,  easily  comes  away  from  the  glass. 

2.  All  tendency  to  reticulation  (by  reason  of  the  tissue 
becoming  horny)  is  avoided  when  the  surface  of  the 
material  is  kept  together  by  means  of  a film  of  collodion. 
Of  this  one  may  easily  be  convinced  by  coating  a piece  of 
tissue,  which  otherwise  shows  the  defect,  with  collodion. 
The  operator  will  be  perfectly  surprised  how  clean  and 
free  from  defects  the  image  will  be  developed,  whereas  the 
same  tissue  which  has  not  been  treated  by  my  method 
affords  pictures  that  are  not  to  be  criticised.  By  means  of 
the  improvement  I suggest,  the  pigment  tissue  may, 
indeed,  be  kept  in  a good  condition  the  whole  summer 
through. 

After  essaying  a series  of  methods,  I found  the  following 
to  be  the  most  successful.  A piece  of  pigment  tissue  is 
stretched  by  its  four  corners  by  means  of  pins  upon  a 
board,  and  then  collodion  (in  its  normal  condition,  and 
about  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  strength)  is  applied  iu  the 
same  way  as  in  coating  a plate.  When  the  collodion  is 
half  set  it  is  taken  from  the  board,  aud  rapidly  dipped 
into  a pan  of  water  and  moved  to  and  fro  until  all  appear- 
ance of  greasiness  has  disappeared,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
dry  upon  a slanting  board.  After  it  is  perfectly  dry.  the 
surface  is  rubbed  over  with  the  well-known  wax  solution 
(wax-resin-turpentiue)  in  such  a manner  that  nothing, 
however,  remains  behind.  This  coating  must  be  perfectly 
dry  before  the  tissue  is  employed.  Prepared  iu  this  way, 
the  t'ssue  may  be  sensitized  on  the  day  following ; or,  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  its  unsensitized  condition,  it  will 
keep  good  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  tissue  thus  prepared  could  be  purchased  ready  for  use. 

The  manipulations  connected  with  the  process  are  the 
following.  The  tissue  in  the  condition  I have  mentioned 
is  sensitized  in  a solution  made  up  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  ...  4 parts 

Carbonate  of  soda  ...  ...  1 part 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  120  parts. 

The  tissue  is  dipped  bodily  into  the  solution,  and  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  liquid  for  three  minutes.  The 
tissue,  after  drying,  is  put  into  the  priuting-fratne  and  ex- 
posed in  the  ordinary  manner  ; it  is  then  put  iuto  cold 
water  iu  the  usual  way,  and  put  upon  a clean  glass  plate, 
the  superfluous  water  being  expelled  by  the  aid  of  a strip 
of  cardboard,  instead  of  rubber  squeegee,  which  is  used 
very  energetically.  It  is  well  to  put  the  plates  to  be  de- 
veloped one  upon  the  other  with  sheets  of  filter  paper 
between,  and  allow  them  to  remain,  weighted  to  a certain 
degree,  for  about  half-au-hour — rather  longer  thau  shorter 
— and  in  developing  it  is  advantageous  to  begiu  with  very 
warm  water,  the  paper  backing  not  being  removed  until  it 
will  leave  on  the  touch  of  a finger,  and  strips  off  the 
surface,  wheu  it  is  carefully  lifted  off. 

After  complete  development  the  image  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  half  an  hour  in  a solution  of  alum, 
when  it  is  rinsed  and  put  on  one  side  to  dry.  The  transfer 
to  paper  takes  place  iu  the  ordiuary  way,  drying  by 
artificial  means  being  avoided. 

The  retouching  of  the  pictures  is  best  done  by  the  aid 
of  pigment  dissolved  in  luke-warm  water  to  which  a few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  If  there  is  much  to 
do  upon  the  pictures,  or  the  glossiness  of  the  surface  is 
interrupted  iu  patches,  a coating  of  varnish  may  be  given, 
which  heightens  the  effect,  aud  also  shields  the  print  again3t 
moisture.  Only  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  to  employ 
a varnish  so  tlnn  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  surface 
of  the  picture,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  bear 
scratching. 

I may  remark  that  in  the  sensitizing  bath  1 do  not 
employ,  as  may  be  seen,  any  ammonia,  but  use  bichromate 
of  potash  to  which  is  added  one-fourth  part  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  I have  fouud,  as  the  issue  of  many  experiments, 
that  ammonia  is,  in  a great  measure,  the  cause  of  reticula- 
tion in  the  film. 


The  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  above  communicated 
pigment  process  will  I hope,  have  some  effect  in  securing 
for  carbon  printing  a wider  application,  if  only  supported 
by  the  makers  of  carbon  tissue  and  carbon  requisites. 


SOME  THINGS  SEEN  AND  FELT. 

BY  I.  B.  WEBSTER. 

“ Loads  ” of  dirt  have  beeu  removed,  and  the  effect  is  most 
gratifying.  In  the  February  number  I gave  a view  of 
things  as  they  then  appeared,  and  knowing  what  medicine 
would  t fleet  a radical  cure,  I began  by  clearing  out  the  cause. 
The  root  of  the  evil  11  walked  out,  ” having  a pair  of  feet 
made  for  that  purpose.  A negative  free  from  boles  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  up  to  that  time,  and  now  a negative  with 
holes  is  truly  a rarity.  The  same  bath  solution  is  still  in 
use,  as  is  also  the  same  camera,  shields,  &c.  1 wish  I could 

exhibit  tho  metamorphosis  to  photographers  that  persist  in 
wallowing  aud  slobbering  through  their  work,  slinging 
things  about  as  a common  labourer  working  on  the  street 
would  do.  I simply  filtered  my  bath,  wiped  out  my  shields, 
and  went  to  woik  according  to  my  old  and  well-tried  rule 
of  “careful  manipulations.”  Read  my  paper  as  it  wag 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  at  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo.  I recommended 
certain  ways  for  doing  certain  things,  aud  I know  that  good 
results  will  follow  always.  For  iustauce,  during  the  past 
three  years.  I have  trusted  other*  to  prepare  glass,  supposing 
they  would  keep  up  my  “ tried  plan,”  but  rusty  glass  became 
the  rule.  Why,  I could  not  tell  until  this  present  experi- 
ence, and  now  I see  it  all  quite  plain.  The  rule  that  works 
well  is  this.  Make  a strong  solution  of  concentrated  lye, 
immerse  the  glass  in  it  one  at  a time  (l  treat  varnished 
negatives  and  new  glass  alike)  ; leave  them  iu  the  solution 
until  they  are  clean  ; then,  with  a rag,  tuft  of  cotton,  or 
patch,  wipe  them  (rub  hard)  all  over  both  sides,  and  then 
wash  the  lye  all  off  with  water,  aft'  r which  immerse  them 
in  a dish  containing  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (strength 
unimportant),  where  they  ougnt  to  remain  at  least  one  whole 
day;  take  them  from  the  acid  singly;  let  them  drip  well  ; 
wish  in  water,  and  pass  th-m  into  water,  where  they  will 
remain  until  you  are  ready  to  ulbumeuize.  Do  not  allow 
the  glass  to  dry  from  the  time  it  is  first  put  into  the  lye 
until  after  it  has  received  the  substratum  of  albumen.  This 
is  au  important  point. 

I am  working  up  to  this  routine,  and  my  supply  of  rusty 
glass  is  diminishing  rapi  llv,  and  I fail  to  get  a “ map  of 
the  world  ” on  my  negatives.  By  giving  a little  atteutiou 
to  this  every  day,  it  will  be  but  a short  time  until  you  will 
find  a large  supply  of  good  plates  on  hand  ready  for  use.  1 
use  the  white  of  one  egg  to  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  a little  iodide  of  potassium  to  clear  it,  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  to  improve  its  keeping  qualities.  If 
the  solution  is  too  strong  of  egg,  the  film  ot  the  negative 
will  come  out  rough.  Filter  with  care  before  udng,  and  be 
careful  in  setting  the  plate  away  to  dry,  in  order  to  prevent 
foreign  matter  from  comiug  in  contact  with  the  albumen 
surface  while  wet.  Above  all  things  have  your  hands  I tee 
from  silver,  soda,  cyanide,  or  other  deleterious  solutions, 
or  it  is  sure  to  spoil  all  your  plates.  Use  a rack  to  dry  the 
plates,  as  that  gives  a chance  *or  the  solution  to  run  oft  the 
corner,  and  besides,  there  is  no  fear  of  capillary  attraction 
carrying  some  destructive  element  upon  the  surface.  Of 
course  you  old  readers  will  fail  to  see  any  good  in  this  re- 
hash. nor  would  I two  months  ago  ; but  my  late  experience 
teaches  me  that  even  old  ones  can  learn  if  they  will.  I 
write  this  for  those  who  read,  and  ask  them  to  think  it  over. 

There  is  another  point  I wish  to  make  in  this  communica- 
tion which  1 found  all  out  of  joint  again,  and  that  is  the 
manner  of  dipping  tho  plate  in  the  bath.  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  papers  mentioned  above,  you  will  see  that  1 recom- 
mended that  the  bath  be  so  tipped  as  to  biiug  the  back  of 
the  plate  up.  It  is  recommended  by  some  writers  to  fix  the 
bath-dish  on  an  axis,  so  that  it  will  tip  to  and  fro,  which  is 
all  very  well,  but  not  necessary.  The  glass  bath  is 
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generally  set  in  a woodep  box,  sufficiently  broad  at  the 
bottom  to  make  it  safe  to  keep  it  standing  upright 
Nothing  else  is  needed.  Keep  the  bath-dish  upright  all 
the  time,  tipping  it  back  just  enough  to  allow  the  dipper 
holding  the  plate  to  be  easily  immersed,  and  then  straight- 
ening it  up  again,  in  which  position  it  should  remain  until 
the  coating  is  accomplished.  Then  tip  back,  remove  tin- 
plate, and  straighten  up  again. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Comsiion&ftm 

CARBON  EVILS. 

Sir, — While  many  of  us  have  been  shouting  “ Vi  rat  chro- 
motype 1 ” few  have  recorded  their  experience  of  coloured 
chromotypes.  Every  photographer  who  has  seen  or  heard 
of  Lambert  must  remember  what  wonders  were  to  1»p 
accomplished  with  albumen  colours  ; although  Lambert 
did  not  say  they  were  permanent.  I am  one  of  his  every- 
man-his-own-artist  pupils,  and  have  tried  the  colouring  of 
chromotv  pes  with  some  success.  Euclosed  you  will  find  a 
carte  paiute  1 in  this  wav  a year  ago,  and  on  looking  at  it 
you  will  at  once  sav,  “ The  colours,  although  pretty  to  look 
at,  are  good  for  nothing;  they  will  soon  fade.”  This  should 
be  known  as  widely  as  possible,  both  by  photographers  and 
the  public. 

I have  before  me  a very  neat  circular,  issued  by  a carbon 
man  to  his  patrons.  On  one  page  he  sings  the  praises  of 
coloured  chromotypes  in  the  following  terms  : — “ The 
colouring  matter  of  these  pictures  is  incorporated  with  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  not  on  the  surface,  as 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  coloured  photographs;  heuce  their 
beauty  and  durability.  They  are  done  all  sizes,  from  carte 
upwards,  and  are  made  to  resemble  the  finest  burnt-in 
enamel,  and  have  been  pronounced  hy  those  best  able  to 
judge  as  absolutely  permanent.”  This  is  all  very  prettily 
printed  in  gold-bronze  after  Marcus  Ward’s  best  style  ; but 
if  it  isn’t  true  ? — “ There’s  the  rub.” — Yours  truly, 

Jo.  Vestris. 

THE  SILVER  BATH. 

Sir,- -Having  had  some  little  experience  for  some  years 
past  with  cyanide  in  the  negative  bach,  perhaps  I may  be 
allowed  to  add  a few  words  to  the  present  di-cussion  upon 
its  effects.  I have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  my 
ba'h  in  the  oi  l style.  Distilled  water,  pure  silver  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  nitric  acid,  quantum  stiff ; before  adding 
the  iodide  and  silver,  sunninz  ; some  time  after  adding  a 
trace  of  carbonate  of  soda;  I then  filter  and  acidify.  By 
these  means  I believe  I obtain  a bath  of  the  most  perfect 
possible  purity,  as  every  trace  of  organic  matter  in  the 
water  is  precipitated  under  the  action  of  light. 

Some  weeks  ago  I made  up  a new  ba'h  as  usual,  and 
worked  it  very  hard  for  some  time,  when,  without  any 
warning,  it  fogged  ; the  fog  could  be  wiped  off  the  film, 
leaving  the  image  pure  and  bright  by  reflected  light,  but 
very  streaky  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  A solutiou  of 
about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  evanide  iu  an  ounce  of 
water  was  made,  m d sufficient  added  to  cause  a permanent 
precipitate;  after  filtering  the  bath  gave  excellent  negatives 
without  further  addition.  The  other  day  a further  supply 
of  silver  iu  crystals  was  added  to  strengthen  it,  after 
which  it  fogged  again,  but  was  once  more  cured  by  the 
same  process.  The  bath  is  now  neutral  and  very  rapid. 
Upon  both  occasions  fine  needle-like  crystals  were  depo- 
sited after  filtering,  which  were  again  filtered  out.  I send 
oue  of  my  filter  papers  for  your  examination.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  the  precipitate 
consists  of. 

My  experience  of  cyanide  in  the  bath  amounts  to  this 
— that  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  immediate  and 
effectual  remedy  for  fogging,  and  leaves  the  bath  pure 
and  nearly  neutral.  I therefore  advise  all  operators  to 
give  it  a fair  trial.  - I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  W. 

Taunton,  April  18 th,  1877. 


[VVe  have  not  time  to  make  an  analysis,  and  the 
amount,  of  filtrate  is  too  small  for  effective  examination. 
It  is,  doubtless,  chiefly  cyanide  of  silver,  and  has  that 
appearance. — Ed.] 


A.  E.  S. — The  word  cliche  is  a French  word,  anl  is  commonly 
used  in  photography  as  an  equivalent  for  a negative-  In  its 
wider  signification,  it  means  any  plate  that,  can  be  printed  from. 
(2  ) The  nitrate  of  iron  developer  may  be  prepared  in  various 
ways  ; but  th-  following  is  considered  the  best.  Dissolve 
Nitrate  of  baryta  (powdered)  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  8 ounces 


In  a separate  vessel  dissolve 
Protosulph.  of  iron 

Wa- 


ll ounces 


Mix,  and  decant  or  filter,  to  remove  the  white  precipifa'e,  which  is 
sulphate  of  baryta.  3 The  exposure  for  nitrate  of  iron  is  ab  mt 
the  same  as  for  sulphate  of  iron  d- velopment.  4.  The  filling  up 
of  fine  lines  in  intensifying  reproductions  of  line  engravings  some- 
what depends  on  the  intensifier  used.  If  a sulphide  be  used  for 
development  it  will  not  fill  up  much.  Some  operators,  in  such 
ca-es,  develop,  fix  wash,  and  dry  the  image ; then  run  round  'he 
plate  an  edging  of  varnish;  wet  again,  apply  a five-grain  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  image  is  of  a uniform  grey 
tint,  wash,  and  apply  a two-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
4 A wet  plate  from  which  all  free  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
washed  cannot  be  develooed  w t-i  an  ordin  try  developer  without 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may  bo  developed,  however, 
by  the  alkaline  method  ; but  the  c llodion  should  possess  a larger 
proportion  of  bromide  than  is  generally  used  in  ordinary  collodion 
for  wet  work.  5.  The  distance  tho  camera  shoul  1 be  pi  iced  from 
an  object  to  re  luce  it  to  a given  scale  depends  upon  the  focus  of 
the  leus.  If,  say,  you  wish  to  take  a copy  of  an  object  one-'enths 
of  the  original  size  with  a lens  of  ten  inches  focus,  it  must  be 
place!  at  a distance  of  nine  feet  two  inches,  which  is  ten  times 
the  f cal  1 mgth  of  the  lens,  and  one  focus  added  Again,  if  you 
wish  a reduction  of  twenty  times  with  a 1-ns  of  six  inches,  the 
distance  would  be  oue  hundred  and  twenty-six  inches,  being 
twenty  times  the  focal  length  and  one  focus  more.  6.  It  is 
possible  that  you  may  obtain  gun-cotton  made  at  a high  tempe- 
rature, of  some  manufacturer,  but  it  is  not  an  article  kept  in 
trade,  as  a rule.  We  believe  Mr.  Rouch  manufacture*  some. 
Hopkins  aud  Williams  also.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Worge  keeps 
papyroxyline.  7.  We  don  >t  rem-mber  any  substance  of  the  nature 
of  asphaltum  which  is  white  in  c dour.  White  shellac  is  perha  s 
the  nearest.  This  will  dissolve  in  alcoh  >1,  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
heat.  8.  GKcerine  is  the  best  aid  to  keeping  a m >ist  pi  ite  for  a 
few  hours.  9.  To  m ike  polished  metal  goods  dull,  so  that  they 
may  ba  more  easily  phot-graphed,  make  them  very  col  1,  and  pi  ice 
in  a room  containing  warm  vapour.  This  vapour  by  condensing 
on  tho  surface  makes  them  dull.  If  a cup  or  other  hollow  vessel, 
may  be  ma  le  col  enough  to  condense  the  ordinary  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere  by  placing  a piece  of  ice  in. 

Lux.  — Wo  prefer  tho  ridge  form  in  preference  to  a sloping  front 
light.  But  if  you  pre'er  the  litter,  the  form  indicated  by  diagram 
No  1 in  your  letter,  being  simplest,  will  answer  be<t. 

A.  Z — The  mixture  of  citric  acid  and  nitrate  uf  silver  you  mention 
is  not  intended  for  use  as  an  intensifier  alone.  It  is  intended  to 
be  added  to  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  or  a solution  of  iron. 
Many  photographers  use  it  to  add  to  their  ordinary  iron  developer, 
and  after  develop-ng,  proceed,  with  a little  fresh  iron  solution  and 
tho  citro-silver  solution,  to  intensify. 

Gala. — Bronze  p iwder  will  not  in  any  way  aff-ct  a carbon  print, 
and  the  cards  may  therefore  be  used.  There  is  oneobjection,  how- 
ever: if  the  carbon  prints  so  mounted  be  placed  in  an  album  with 
silver  prints  the  1 itter  will  assuredly  suffer.  2.  The  best  kind  of 
negative  for  tetouching  is  a clean  thin  negative,  without  any  trace 
of  fog.  It  should  not  be  much  intensified. 

Gusev Yellow  tammy  may  be  obtained  of  most  drapers. 

S.  S.  S.  (Jersey). — We  should  of  the  two  prefer  R>ss’.  For  a 
person  not  versed  in  dry  plate  op-rations,  we  should  recommend 
tne  coffee  process.  That  you  men'ion  is  very  excellent,  but  wo 
should  think  difficult  to  manage  for  a beginner. 

A.  Clarke. — Tnere  is  no  w<  rk  on  opal  pictur-s  that  we  know  of. 

Jo.  Vkstuis. — We  fear  that  your  drama  “ The  Sage  of  Surbiton  ” 
will  scarcely  be  suitable  for  publication  in  our  pages;  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  see  the  manuscript. 

M R F. — For  ordinary  landscape  w-rk— that  is,  for  taking  views  of 
natural  scenery — a single  landscape  lens  will  answer  every 
purpose.  Portraits  may  be  taken  with  such  a lens,  especially  in 
the  open  air  in  a good  light.  It  will  not  g vo  portraits  as  sharp 
as  a good  portrait  lens,  but  for  large  heads  it  will  give  sharpness 
enough 

Several  Correspondents  iu  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
An  Instance  or  the  Importance  or  Photographic  Illus- 
tration -ScOTELLARl's  PROCESS  IN  VlENNA — A New  TeST 

Paper. 

An  Instance  of  the  Importance  of  Photographic  Illustration. — 
We  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  inspection  of  a 
technical  work,  which  proves  in  a most  striking  manner 
the  value  of  photography  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
We  allude  to  a treatise  on  Gunpowder  Machinery,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hay,  C.E.,  the  Inspector  of  Machinery 
to  the  War  Office.  As  our  readers  are  doubtless  well 
aware,  Great  Britian  provides  much  of  the  machinery  for 
other  countries ; and  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  far-off 
Chiua  and  Japan,  British  engineering  has  acquired  a 
reputation  which  testifies  amply  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  Englishmen.  But  machinery  such  as  is  set  up  now-a- 
days  in  our  factories  and  wo-k^hn-m  is  rarely  simple 
enough  in  its  character  to  be  easily  im  lerstood  ; and 
when  foreign  purchasers  receive  their  goods,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  putting  the  same  together,  and 
placing  in  working  order.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
native  engineers  are  forthcoming,  to  whom  the  working  of 
the  engines  and  plant  might  well  be  entrusted  ; but,  in  the 
first  place,  they  must  know  how  the  machinery  is  to  be 
set  up,  and  its  general  aspect  when  at  work.  Again, 
there  are  would-be  purchasers,  who  want  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  machinery,  first  of  all,  in  which  they  are  about 
to  invest  their  money,  and  desire  to  learn  its  nature  and 
character  before  acquiring  it.  It  is  to  satisfy  these  classes 
that  the  treatise  in  questiou  has  been  prepared.  The 
book,  as  we  have  said,  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, and  in  it  are  to  be  found  a series  of  a dozen  or 
more  photographic  illustrations  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  this  class  of  work.  One  plate  shows  “ the  incorpora- 
ting mill,”  where  the  ingredients  are  ground  together  ; 
another,  the  “ mixing  machine,”  and  so  on.  The  photo- 
graph shows  that  it  i3  a real  machine  here  set  up,  and 
not  an  experimental  structure.  If  but  a drawing  had  been 
given,  there  would  be  no  proof  indeed  that  any  machine 
of  the  kind  described  in  the  treatise  had  ever  been  con- 
structed ; and  purchasers  of  machinery,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, like  to  know  that  the  firm  from  whom  they 
receive  their  goods  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
manufacture.  It  is  nothing  new,  as  engineers  will  tell  you,  to 
show  a drawing  and  describe  a machine  of  the  making  of  which 
a firm  has  as  little  knowledge  as  the  purchaser  himself. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  photographic  illustrations 
are  peculiarly  valuable  in  a work  of  this  sort.  Those 
who  study  the  volume  may  rest  assured  that  the  author 
is  experienced  in  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  reader  knows  that  the  Birmingham 
firm.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Challen,  under  whose  auspices  the 
book  is  published,  and  whose  machines  are  here  repre- 
sented in  working  order,  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  gunpowder  machinery  which  the 
book  describes.  Another  point,  which  beginners  will  at 
once  appreciate  in  respect  to  these  photographic  illustra- 
trations,  is  this.  Had  the  volume  been  illustrated  by 
minute  and  detailed  working  drawings,  which  would  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  full  confidence  of 
would-be  purchasers  (if  photographers  had  not  appeared), 
these  drawings  could  have  been  used  by  unscrupulous 
firms  abroad  and  at  home,  in  building  up  the  machinery  for 
themselves  ; so  that  after  an  engineering  firm  had  lost 
much  time  and  trouble  in  working  out  a series  of  machines, 
and  constituted  the  manufacture  of  these  a speciality, 
others  would  come  in  and  enjov  the  fruits  of  its  labours, 
by  having  recourse  to  the  drawings  published.  Now  in 
the  case  of  photographs  the  matter  is  very  different. 
Although  a camera  picture  conveys  to  the  mind  a wonder- 
fully clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  a machine 


works,  and  is  an  invaluable  supplement  to  a working 
drawing,  it  is  of  itself  almost  useless  in  the  hands  of  a 
mechanic.  The  lens  has  given  every  bearing,  every 
screw,  and  every  wheel  out  of  proportion,  and  to  seek  to 
work  by  scale,  with  the  aid  of  a photograph  only,  would 
be  a most  disheaiteniug  job.  Thus,  as  we  desire  our 
readers  to  understand,  photography  has  been  most  aptly 
made  use  of  in  this  instance,  for  both  the  advantages  and 
shortcomings  of  the  process  have  been  made  to  tell  in  the 
application. 

Scotellari's  Process  in  Vienna  — M.  Scotellari’s  proposi- 
tion to  employ  violet  glass  in  the  studio  has  not  been 
better  received  in  Vienna  than  with  us.  Indeed,  after  the 
unfavourable  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  we  are  not  likely  to  hear 
much  more  of  the  subject.  In  Vienna,  M.  Fritz  Luck- 
hardt,  the  well-known  portraitist,  experimented  in  the 
matter,  but  his  trials  failed  to  confirm  the  statement  of  M. 
Scotellari.  M.  Luckhardt  essayed  the  violet  light  in  two 
ways.  He  exposed  a plate  in  the  camera,  one-half  of  which 
was  covered  with  violet  glass.  In  this  case  the  difference, 
if  auy,  was  against  the  employment  of  the  tint.  Next  he 
exposed  a negative  to  the  light  in  a printing  frame,  cover- 
ing it  with  alternate  stripes  of  violet  and  transparent 
collodion  varnish  ; in  this  case  the  print  was  a little  paler 
where  the  violet  varnish  had  covered  it.  M.  Luckhardt 
essayed  to  obtain  some  of  the  violet  varnish  and  curtains 
direct  from  M.  Scotellari’s  agent,  in  order  to  make  as  im- 
partial a trial  as  possible ; but  it  is  only  to  licencees,  it 
appears,  that  these  materials  are  sold.  A circular  of  M. 
Scotellari  states  that  the  cost  of  adapting  a studio  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  that  gentleman  is  about  fifty 
francs,  supposing  the  atelier  does  not  measure  more  than 
ten  square  metres.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  \ ienna  this 
is  not  the  first  experiment  that  has  been  made  with  studios 
of  coloured  glass.  The  court  photographer,  M.  Angerer, 
whose  works  were  better  known  a dozen  years  ago  than 
they  are  now,  built  a magnificent  studio  with  blue  glass, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  soon  after  its  erec- 
tion. In  the  end,  however,  it  was  found  to  offer  no  advan- 
tage over  studios  glazed  with  ordinary  glass.  M.  Luckhardt 
seems  to  think  that  the  charming  soft  illumination  emitted 
by  violet  light  has  led,  more  than  anythiug  else,  to  a belief 
in  its  more  valuable  properties. 

A New  Test  Paper. — Litmus  paper  has  so  long  retained 
its  position  among  chemists  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
delicate  tests  for  acids  and  alkalies,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  replaced.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  preparing  paper  with 
litmus  extract  is  so  small  that  test  papers  can  be  produced 
at  a very  small  cost  indeed.  However,  some  experiments, 
made  by  M.  Frebault,  and  reported  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie 
et  de  Pharmade,  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  as  pointing  out 
that  litmus  and  turmeric  are  not  the  only  substances  that 
can  be  employed  without  trouble  for  test  purposes.  M. 
Frebault  uses  the  picramates  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
which  have  a bright  red  colour,  and  turn  greenish-yellow 
when  treated  with  the  weakest  of  acids.  Filter  paper 
soaked  in  a solution  of  picramate  of  calcium  may  also  be 
used  for  testing  for  acid  in  the  same  way,  and,  according 
to  M.  Frebault,  may  advantageously  replace  litmus  test 
paper. 


COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DRY 
PLATES. 

BY  H.  J.  PALMER,  M.A.* 

A projected  photographic  jaunt  among  the  peaks  and 
passes  of  Switzerland  in  the  course  of  the  coming  season, 
and  the  very  laudable  desire  to  bring  home  with  me  as 
perfect  a batch  of  negatives  as  possible,  have  led  me  to 
experimentalise  upon  the  different  kinds  of  dry  plates 
which  were  accessible  to  me,  with  a view  to  the  final 
selection  for  work  among  the  Alps  of  that  proeess  which 

* Read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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would  seem  best  adapted  to  supply  me  with  the  perfection 
I aim  at. 

My  experiments  in  this  direction  proved  so  interesting 
to  myself,  that  I became  impressed  with  the  possibly 
erroneous  notion  that  the  detail  of  the  results  of  my  work 
might  be  of  interest  to  others,  aud,  indeed,  useful,  to  some 
extent,  as  well.  Accordingly,  1 determined  to  suggest 
them  as  a subject  for  discussion  to-night,  and  without 
further  apology  will  proceed  to  lay  these  results  before 
you. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  clearly  understood  that  in  my  re- 
marks upon  the  various  dry  plates  upon  which  I have  been 
operating  lately,  I do  not  presume  to  say  that  this  class  of 
plate  is  necessarily  faulty,  and  that  necessarily  good  ; 1 
merely  wish,  as  a dry-plate  worker  of  some  years’  expe- 
rience, to  state  how  these  plates  have  behaved  in  my 
hards,  and  to  give  a few  accurate  data  which  may,  I think, 
prove  useful  to  others  in  their  work. 

The  following  are  the  plates  whose  sensitiveness  and 
general  capabilities  I have  been  testing  in  my  late  expe- 
riments: — Coffee,  gelatino -bromide  with  water,  gelatino- 
bromide  with  beer,  Liverpool  rapid,  London,  collodio- 
albumen,  uranium,  and  Warnerke’s  tissue.  I have  en- 
deavoured to  expose  these,  as  far  as  possible,  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  of  light,  upon  the  same 
subject,  in  the  same  camera,  and  with  the  same  lens  and 
diaphragm.  The  development  has,  of  course,  been  varied 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  each  kind  of  plate.  I have 
used  the  formulae  prescribed  by  the  several  makers  for 
their  respective  plates,  and  have  in  all  respects  endea- 
voured to  deal  fairly  and  impartially,  and  to  obtain  the 
best  results  to  be  had. 

The  subject  I selected  was  Wallasey  Church ; the  lens 
was  Dallmeyer’s  medium-angle  rectilinear,  the  stop  that 
numbered  four,  and  the  light  that  of  a misty  sun,  with  the 
accompaniment,  decidedly  unfavourable  to  photography, 
of  an  east  wind.  The  duration  of  exposure  required  by 
each  plate  was  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible  by  the 
plan  of  giving  four  exposures  on  a trial  plate.  Thus,  for 
example,  four  slices  of  a uranium  plate  were  exposed  for 
five,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  seconds  respectively.  The 
result  proved  that  the  portion  of  the  plate  exposed  for  ten 
seconds  gave  the  greatest  vigour  under  the  developer,  and 
this  time  was  adopted  accordingly.  I have  arranged  some 
of  the  results  in  a tabular  form,  as  follows  : — 


Exposure. 

Develop- 

ment. 

Intensification. 

| Result. 

Coffee 

320  seconds 

15  minutes 

To  any  extent 

Good 

Gelatine-beer 

20  seconds 

7 minutes 

Easy,  but  not 
required 

Very  good 

Gelatine  water 

7 seconds 

6 minutes 

Difficult 

Thin 

Liverpool  j 
rapid  ) 

50  seconds 

10  minutes 

Easy 

Very  gool 

London 

150  seconds 

9 minutes 

Easy 

Fair 

Pollitt 

480  seconds 

45  minutes 

Easy 

Very  good 

Uranium 

7 seconds 

12  minutes 

Difficult 

Fair 

Wamerke’8  ) 
tissue  J 

60  seconds 

10  minutes 

Good 

The  following,  then,  is  the  order  of  rapidity  : — Uranium 
and  gelatine-water  (nearly  the  same,  but  slightly  in  favour 
of  uranium,  this  plate  showing  signs  of  over-exposure), 
gelatine-beer,  Liverpool,  Warnerke’s  tissue,  London, 
coffee,  and,  lastly,  collodio-albumen. 

The  quickest  to  develop  are  the  gelatine,  the  slowest  the 
collodio-albumen,  while  the  coffee  plates  preserve  a Bafe 


medium.  Gelatine  pellicle  plates  made  with  water  are,  as 
a rule,  very  disinclined  to  intensification  by  acid  silver, 
but  acquire  a slightly  augmented  density  when  treated  with 
chloride  of  copper  and  subsequent  alkaline  pyro.  On  the 
other  hand,  gelatine- water  plates  made  from  an  emulsion  in 
which  bromide  of  ammonium  is  employed  will  intensify 
readily.  Gelatine-beer,  Liverpool,  Loudon,  Pollitt,  and 
coffee  plates  will  acquire  any  amount  of  density  with  acidu- 
lated silver  ; but  the  uranium,  in  my  hands,  obstinately  de- 
cliued  intensification.  My  classification  in  order  of  excel- 
lence is  as  follows; — 1.  Gelatine-beer.  2.  Pollitt.  3.  Coffee. 
4.  Liverpool.  5.  Gelatine-water.  6.  London.  7.  Ura- 
nium. 

The  negatives  themselves  will  enable  those  who  please 
to  do  so  to  readjust  the  order  of  this  classification.  The 
gelatine-beer  plates,  in  my  (possibly  unskilful)  hands,  have 
proved  the  only  ones  which  produce  anything  like  freedom 
from  stains,  spots,  pinholes,  striae,  &c.,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  certainty  (pro- 
vided they  are  guarded  from  damp),  for  a dense,  brilliant, 
and  printable  negative.  I have  been  unfortunate  in  my 
batches,  both  of  London  and  uranium  plates;  for  I failed 
to  find  a single  plate  in  either  package  which  was  free  from 
defect  in  the  structure  of  the  films.  I have  never  tested 
the  London  plates  before  ; but  I have  often  obtained  the 
most  perfect  results  from  the  old  uranium  plates.  I do  not 
appreciate  the  dense  films  of  the  latter  as  they  doubtless 
deserve.  They  put  an  end,  it  is  true,  to  all  change  of 
blurring  ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage  is  gained 
at  the  expense  of  brilliancy. 

The  collodio-albumen  and  coffee  plates  give  much  the 
same  character  of  picture,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  beauty,  combined  with  vigour  and  brilliancy. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  however,  although  the  resulting 
negatives  are  often  perfection  itself,  there  is  the  counter- 
balancing disadvantage  of  their  exceeding  sluggishness  under 
the  developer.  To  an  amateur  with,  necessarily,  very  limited 
time  at  his  disposal,  the  undoubted  truth  of  anew  application 
of  an  old  adage,  “.4rs  longa , vita  brevis,'  comes  home  with  a 
painful  force  when  he  faces,  as  I have  done,  at  the  close  of 
a photographic  ‘‘  out,”  many  dozens  of  exposed  collodio- 
albumen  plates,  and  all  to  be  developed  at  the  rate  of 
forty  minutes  per  plate. 

My  coffee  specimen  needs  some  apology.  I was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  produce  it,  and  had  no  time  to  apply  a 
substratum ; hence  the  defects  which  are  evident  upon  the 
film.  I am,  however,  much  pleased  with  these  plates. 

I had  never  produced  a coffee  plate  before  ; but  with  the 
aid  of  an  old  number  of  tbe  British  Journal,  I obtained  a 
successful  batch  at  my  first  attempt.  As  the  image 
appeared  under  the  developer,  it  was  quite  equal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pinholes,  to  the  best  of  my  gelatine 
friends.  It  was  only  on  the  slipping  of  the  film,  and  in 
my  efforts  to  save  it  from  destruction,  that  the  damage 
was  done  to  the  negative.  The  crop  of  piuholes  manifest 
upon  this  and  upon  the  collodio-albumen  plates  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a new  bath. 
In  the  collodio-emulsion  plates  I know  not  how  to  avoid 
them.  But  here  comes  in  the  manifest  advantage  of  the 
gelatiue  process.  There  is  absolute  certainty,  with  a 
gelatine  emulsion,  that  every  plate  in  a batch  will  be  pre- 
cisely like  to  its  fellows.  This  is  not  so  with  bath  plates  ; 
nor  is  it  the  case  with  collodion  emulsion.  The  bath  may 
sicken  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  ills  to  which  baths  are 
liable  in  the  very  middle  of  the  process  of  the  preparation 
of  a batch ; and,  as  to  emulsion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
evaporation  produces  a speedy  difference  in  the  consistency 
of  the  films,  and  therefore  a difference  in  the  character  of 
the  resulting  negatives. 

I have  lately  returned  from  a few  days’  camera  work  in 
Wales,  and  here  1 had  an  opportunity  for  testing  plates  of 
different  kinds  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  light  and  weather.  Liverpool  plates  gave  me  some 
beautiful  results ; but  some  of  these  split  up  into  mulit- 
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tudinous  fragmennts  of  film  during  drying.  Gelatine  also 
afforded  me  some  excellent  negatives,  in  spite  of  the  most 
deplorably  bad  light.  Blurring,  however,  set  in  to  an 
unusual  extent,  and  1 shall  never  again  venture  to  use 
these  plates  in  the  field  without  backing. 

1 am  sorry  that  I have  been  u nble  to  make  or  procure 
plates  prepared  by  some  of  the  o' her  well-known  processes. 
I hope,  however,  that  what  I h i done,  and  what  I have 
said  with  reference  to  the  few  specimens  before  us,  may 
afford  us  a theme  for  an  interesting  and  profitable  discus- 
sion this  evening. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  POISONS  AND  THEIR  ANTI- 
DOTES.* 

Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to  treat  merely  of  the 
more  prominent  symptoms  upon  the  human  system  of  such 
chemicals  in  the  photographic  laboratory  which  are  most 
injurious  and  most  commonly  employed ; the  antidotes 
alluded  to  are  also  such  a3  can  be  promptly  made  use  of 
in  case  of  poisoning  by  any  of  the  above  chemicals.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  order  to 
verify  the  symptoms  of  a patient  in  a case  of  poisoning, 
the  calliug  of  a doctor  should  not  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
moment.  The  more  important  antidotes  are  specified  be- 
cause a doctor  is  sometimes  not  to  be  obtained  speedily 
enough,  and  because,  too,  the  photographer  may  be  called 
upon  himself  to  give  personal  assistance.  That  both  acci- 
dental and  intentional  cases  of  poisoning  ocour  from  time 
to  time  iu  the  photographer’s  studio  is  only  too  well  known, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  caution  iu  regard  to  noxious 
chemicals  does  not,  nor  will  it  ever,  cause  a cessation  of 
these  lamentable  occurrences. 

Accidental  poisoning  occurs  sometimes  from  technical, 
and  sometimes  from  economical  reasons;  the  most  numerous 
cases  are,  however,  wilful,  and,  of  course,  in  these  cases 
precautions  are  all  but  useless.  Suicide  by  poisoning  is, 
nevertheless,  not  so  frequent  as  some  people  may  imagine  ; 
in  Austria,  for  instance,  not  more  than  thirty-three  sui- 
cides come  by  their  death  by  such  means. 

Sulphuric,  Hydrochloric,  and  Nitric  Acids. — Symptoms  : 
Very  acid  taste,  a vivid  burning  in  throat  and  stomach, 
fearful  stomach  ache,  choking  sensations,  painful  and  acid 
sickness,  the  vomit  containing  blood  and  a chocolate-brown 
substance  (or  yellow  in  the  case  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids),  insatiable  thirst,  rising  of  the  stomach,  red,  san- 
guineous, and  white  urine,  small  but  quick  pulse,  cold 
hands  and  feet,  great  fear  and  restlessness. 

Treatment:  The  patient  should  drink  large  quantities  of 
water  containing  white  of  egg  or  soap  ; or  water  contain- 
ing calcined  magnesia,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  chalk,  egg 
shells,  or  lye-water. 

Chromic.  Acid  and  its  Salts.  —Symptoms  : Great  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  the  vomit  oi  a bright 
yellow  colour,  while  purging  rapidly  sets  in. 

Treatment : Magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  water. 
Oxyhydrate  of  iron,  as  also  solution  of  tartaric  and  citric 
acids,  are  recommended,  as  well  as  sugar,  water  mixed  with 
some  syrupy  substance. 

Oxalic  Acid. — Symptoms  : Acid  taste,  burning  in  throat 
and  stomach,  rapid  vomiting  of  blood  and  darkly-coloured 
substances,  rapid  sinking  of  strength,  slow  beating  of  the 
heart,  very  weak  pulse,  cold  blue  colouring  at  the  finger 
ends,  cramplike  convulsions. 

Treatment  : Administration  of  lime-water  ; or.  if  this 
is  not  at  hand,  of  powdered  chalk  or  egg-shells.  Further, 
may  be  administered,  black  coffee,  musk,  and  camphor. 

Chlorine.  — Symptoms  : Very  active  attack  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  breathing  aud  olfactory  organs, 
difficulty  in  breathing,  inflammation  of  wind-pipe°  and 
lungs. 

Treatment : Breathing  of  spirits  of  wine  vapour,  smoking 
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a mild  cigar,  careful  sniffing  of  ammonia  or  aniline,  and 
drinking  of  sweetened  liquids  containing  alcohol. 

Iodine  and  Iodine  Compounds. — Symptoms  : Similar  to 
those  given  by  mineral  acids  in  case  of  direct  swallowing 
of  iodine  or  tincture  of  the  same  ; browuisn-yellow  vomit, 
and,  in  case  starch  is  present  in  the  stomach,  this  will  be 
rendered  of  a bluish  tint.  The  brown  colour  disappears 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia  (different  in  this  respect  to 
nitric  acid). 

Treatment:  Administration  of  starch,  white  of  egg, 
paste,  magnesia  milk. 

Bromine  and  Bromide  Compounds. — Symptoms : The  same 
as  with  iodine,  but  the  starch  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
not  turned  blue. 

Treatment : As  in  the  case  of  iodine. 

Alkalies. — Symptoms : Burning  in  the  neck,  choking, 
vomit  often  containing  blood,  and  always  of  an  alkaline 
character,  purging,  and  violent  pains. 

Treatment:  Administration  of  very  dilute  mineral  water, 
of  tartaric  or  citric  acids,  or  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  oil 
emulsions  in  dilute  acids. 

Ammonia. — Symptoms  : Similar  to  those  given  by  alka- 
lies, great  secretion  of  saliva  and  mucus,  affection  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  occasionally  convulsions  and  cramp. 

Treatment  : As  in  the  case  of  alkalies. 

Copper  Compounds. — Symptoms  : Persistent  disagreeable 
taste  of  copper,  vomit  of  a green  or  bluish  colour  colic, 
purging  (often  bloody  and  then  black),  tenesmus,  head- 
ache, giddiness,  cold,  touching  sense  impaired,  lameness. 

Treatment : Vomiting  and  purging  continued  and  facili- 
tated, without,  however,  administration  of  oils  ; afterwards 
administration  of  white  of  egg,  mixture  of  nine  parts  of 
fine  iron  filings  with  four  parts  flowers  of  sulphur,  magnesia 
milk  (two  parts  calcined  magnesia,  twelve  parts  powdered 
sugar,  ten  parts  water  and,  if  desired,  addition  of  orange 
syrup). 

Mercury  Compounds. — Poisoning  by  means  of  mercury, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  metals,  may  be  acute  and  chronic. 
The  latter,  which  is  particularly  to  be  guarded  against  in 
breathing  mercurial  vapour,  should  not  now  occur  among 
photographers,  since  the  practice  of  Daguerreotype  is  no 
longer  popular.  It  is  with  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by 
means  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  that 
we  have  especially  to  do. 

Symptoms : A disagreeable  metallic  taste,  burning  in 
the  throat,  swelling  and  discolouration  (whitish-grey)  of 
the  tongue  and  throat,  choking,  vomiting  of  a white  and 
often  bloody  substance,  purging  with  blood,  tenesmus, 
cessation  of  urine,  small  pulse,  syncope,  defect  in  the 
touching  sense  of  the  skin,  and  total  sinking  of  energy. 

Treatment : Administration  cf  drinks  containing  plenty 
of  white  of  egg,  or.  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  milk  or  paste. 
At  intervals,  but  only  with  advantage  at  the  beginning, 
may  be  administered  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  iron, 
or  a mixture  of  seven  parts  of  the  finest  iron  filings  and 
four  parts  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed,  or  not,  with  honey. 

Silver  Compounds. — Symptoms  : Similar  to  those  given  by 
copper  poisoning,  but  occasionally  with  more  violent 
nervous  symptoms,  giddiness,  convulsions,  &c.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  coloured  white  or  grey,  the  vomit  is 
white,  but  turns  gradually  grey  or  black  on  exposure  to 
air. 

Treatment : Application  of  emetics,  then  white  of  egg, 
solution  of  common  salt  (not  too  much  of  the  last)  to  form 
insoluble  albuminate  and  chloride  of  silver. 

Gold  Compounds. — Symptoms  : A little  fever  and  black 
discolouration  of  the  teeth  ; secretion  of  saliva,  and  iu 
the  case  of  a patient  having  taken  large  quantities,  the 
symptoms  are  the  same  as  when  soluble  silver  compounds 
are  swallowed. 

Treatment : Administration  of  white  of  egg  in  drinks, 
tannic  acid,  magnesia,  milk  (see  copper  compounds). 

Lead  Compounds. — Metallic  taste,  burning  pains  in  the 
stomach,  vomit  of  milk-white  substances,  colic,  sometimes 
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■with  stoppage,  but  occasionally  with  purging  and  secretion 
of  saliva ; often  violent  pains  in  the  legs,  lameness, 
giddiness,  material  diminution  in  the  pulse  action. 

Treatment  : Administration  ot  emetics  and  purgatives, 
and  especially  of  the  sulphate  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of 
zinc,  bitter  salts,  Glauber’s  salts,  and,  at  a pinch,  white  of 
e"g,  milk,  and  liquids  containing  tannin. 

° Zinc  Compounds. — Symptoms  : Powerful  metallic  and 

acrid  taste,  white  colouration  and  wrinkled  appearance  of 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  violent  sickness,  giddi- 
ness, coldness  of  the  skin,  convulsions. 

Treatment  ; Administration  of  drinks  containing  white 
of  egg,  and  of  decoctions  of  tannin  substances ; also  of 
alkaline  carbonates  and  milk  of  magnesia. 

Carbonic  Acid. — Symptoms  : Headache,  giddiness,  chok- 
ing at  the  chest,  diminution  of  muscular  euergy,  loss  of 
senses,  languor,  sinking  of  the  pulse  and  respiratory 
organs,  general  paralysis. 

Treatment : Plenty  of  fresh  air,  cold  bath,  warm  foot- 
baths, and  same  treatment  as  in  poisoning  with  carbonic 
oxide. 

Carbonic  Oxide  and  Coal  Gas. — Symptoms:  The  same  a 
those  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  aud  particularly  giddis 
ness,  singing  in  the  ears,  headache,  fainting,  loss  of  senses- 
paralysis,  convulsions,  sickness. 

Treatment : Admission  of  fresh  air  to  the  system,  blow- 
ing of  the  same  into  the  lungs,  artificial  respiration,  cold 
douches,  vinegar  clysters,  friction  of  the  hands  upwards, 
smelling  of  ammonia,  administration  of  strong  coffee. 

Cyanogen  Compounds. — Symptoms:  Cramp-like,  labori- 
ous, and  intermittent  respiration,  weakness,  diminution  of 
heart  beats,  loss  of  senses,  absence  of  control  over  one’s 
actions,  convulsions,  starting  out  of  the  eye-balls,  which 
are  immovable,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  smell  of  prussic 
acid  in  the  breath,  at  times  secretion  of  saliva  and  foam  in 
the  mouth. 

Treatment:  Rapid  clearing  out  of  the  stomach  with 
stomach  pump  (emetics  work  too  slowly  as  a rule) ; 
chlorine  water,  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime 
in  forty-five  parts  of  water  with  a few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid) ; dilute  ammonia  in  gum  is  usually  without 
action,  as  well  as  mixtures  and  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  soda,  or  precipitated  sulphide  of  iron  and  magnesia. 
To  revive  the  nervous  system,  applications  of  cold  water 
to  the  head  and  spine,  while  the  patient  is  in  a warm  bod  ; 
artificial  respiration  ; alcohol  is  also  recommended. 

Alcohol,  Ether , and  Chloroform  Vapours.  — Symptoms  : 
These  fall  into  three  not  very  readily  divided  periods  of 
various  duration — namely,  irritation,  sinking,  aud  paralysis, 
hirst  of  all,  unsettlement  of  ideas,  swimming  of  the  eyes, 
vivid  fancy  images,  broken  talk,  dreams,  outbursts  of  rage, 
convulsions,  sickness,  then  sleep,  loss  of  senses,  languor, 
general  iuseusitivenes3,  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye, 
weak  and  slow  pulse,  peculiar  respiration,  but  yet  in 
deep  breaths,  diminution  of  bodily  heat,  and  finally  cessa- 
tion of  action  of  the  heart  and  breathing,  cold,  clammy 
perspiration  and  syncope. 

Treatment : Sprinkling  with  cold  water,  rubbing,  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air  into  the  lungs,  artificial  respiration, 
electric  treatment,  administration  of  seltzer  water  and 
plenty  of  cold  water. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  for  a 
series  of  investigations  on  binocular  vision,  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  invention  of  that  now  very  popular  little 
apparatus,  the  stereoscope.  It  was  in  1823  that  Wheatstone 
called  attention  to  a fact  until  then  hardly  noticed,  namely, 
that  the  perception  of  relief  in  objects  is  the  result  of  the 
superposition  of  the  images,  one  on  each  eye  ; but  the  im- 
ages slightly  differ  from  each  other.  The  miud,  guided  by 
the  experience  of  many  years,  receives  in  this  way  the  im- 
pression of  various  distauces ; and  Wheatstone  discovered 
that  this  impression  may  also  be  given  to  the  mind  by  two 


pictures,  if  each  is  drawn  so  as  to  correspond,  respectively,  to 
the  image  received  by  each  eye.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
Wheatstone  invented  the  stereoscope.  Considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  science  (apart  from  its  practical  applica- 
tion for  amusement,  instruction,  and  research,  and  the 
binocular  microscopes  and  telescopes  that  have  grown  out  of 
it),  this  discovery  of  Wheatstone’s  is,  perhaps,  as  interesting 
as  any  other  invention  of  recent  date,  not  excepting  the 
kaleidoscope,  the  telephone,  the  pseudoscope,  aud  the  re- 
volving mirror  for  measuring  the  velocity  ot  light,  &e.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  was  erroneously  supposed  by  many  to 
have  invented  the  stereoscope,  used  often,  while  insisting  on 
the  importance  of  this  new  conquest  iu  physical  science,  to 
describe  this  instrument  unhesitatingly  as  the  most  remark- 
able gift  with  which  the  Study  of  binocular  vision  had  been 
enriched. 

The  first  stereoscope  by  which  Wheatstone  demonstrated 
his  discovery  was  a reflecting  stereoscope.  Two  vertical 
mirrors  were  placed  so  as  to  make,  respectively,  an  angle 
of  45'  with  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  aud  in  such  a position  as 
to  reflect  the  rays  coming  from  the  right  aud  left  into  the 
eyes,  the  mirrors  being  joined  at  a middle  point  between  the 
axes.  Two  perspective  drawings,  correctly  made,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  image  which  the  real  object  would  make 
in  each  eye,  were  then  so  placed,  at  the  right  aud  left,  as  to 
cause  these  images  iu  the  mirrors  to  coincide  in  the  act  of 
vision,  and  the  illusion  was  perfect.  Wheatstone  found 
later  that  he  could  dispense  with  the  mirrors  and  simplify 
the  apparatus  by  using  two  prisms,  to  which  he  had  lenses 
attached  so  as  to  magnify  the  drawings.  Brewster  finally 
had  prismatic  lenses  made,  joined  by  their  thinnest  edges, 
by  which  small  drawings,  placed  at  the  distauce  of,  say, 
three  inches,  could  be  made  to  coincide  for  the  vision.  It 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  Duboscq,  of  Paris,  was 
the  first  to  give  to  the  stereoscope  the  simple  practical  form 
in  which  it  is  now  seen  in  the  trade  ; but  its  popularity  did 
not  become  established  until  photography  came  to  its  aid,  to 
make  binocu'ar  pictures  perfect  in  all  their  details. 

It  was  at  the  first  universal  exposition  in  London,  in 
1851,  that  Duboscq  exhibited  a stereoscope,  aud  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  instrument  became  noticed  by  the  public 
although  it  had  been  kno  vn  to  scientists  for  thirteeu  years 
during  which  time  Dr.  Carpenter  aud  others  had  continu- 
ally, iu  lectures  on  physical  sciences,  exhibited  the  instru- 
ment and  demonstrated  the  principles  of  Wheatstone’s 
discovery.  According  to  the  statements  of  oue  manufacturer 
of  optical  instruments,  a long  time  elapsed  before  the  people 
began  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  stereoscope  ; and  for 
several  years  no  sales  of  any  importance  could  be  made. 
But  at  last  its  merits  were  realized,  aud  suddenly  a large 
demand  oprang  up.  The  stereoscope  soon  became  in 
fashion,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
instrument  (varying  in  price  from  50  cents  to  100  dollars), 
the  grinding  of  the  prismatic  lenses,  and  the  production  of 
the  photographic  pictures  on  paper  and  on  glass,  have 
now  become  an  impoitaut  branch  of  business,  iu  which 
thou:  ands  of  artists  and  workmen  are  occupied. 

A recent  application  of  the  stereoscope,  especially  useful 
for  the  student  of  science,  consists  in  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  of  geometrical  figures,  illustrating  tbs  various 
forms  used  iu  the  study  of  stereometry,  such  as  the  projec- 
tion of  solids  in  descriptive  geometry  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, and  especially  in  crystallography.  Iu  the  latter 
science,  it  may  be  made  especially  useful,  as,  in  this  way, 
not  only  the  crystals  themselves,  but  also  the  forms  result- 
ing from  the  interpenetration  of  two  crystals,  may  be 
explained  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  The 
relation  of  various  systems  of  cry-tallizatiou,  the  transition 
of  one  form  into  another,  the  relation  of  the  nucleus  to 
exterior  forms,  the  directions  of  cleavage,  the  position  of 
axes  of  crystallization,  the  laws  of  double  refraction,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  intricate  subjects,  may  thus  be 
made  simple  to  the  average  understanding;  and  these 
studies  may  awaken  some  interest  in  this  impoitaut  subject, 
and  simplify  it  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
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expensive  and  bulky  models  of  crystals.  A number  of 
stereoscopic  pictures  may  thus  be  made  equivalent  to  a 
collection  of  models  costing  as  many  dollars  as  the  pictures 
cost  cents. — Scientific  American. 


instructions  after  you  have  worked  at  it,  and  you  will 
understand  them  better  then.  You  cannot  use  too  much 
care,  cleanliness,  and  patience. 


HOW  TO  PRINT  I M CARBON  * 

BV  C.  GEN  1 :LE. 

I suppose  you  have  the  materials  on  hand,  and  your 
negative  ready.  Take  a piece  of  the  tissue,  about  two 
feet,  and  steep  it  in  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium, 
one  ounce  to  forty  of  pure  water  ; m ke  up  three  ounces 
of  bichromate  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  water, 
which  can  be  used  three  or  four  times ; put  it  into  a tin 
dish,  or  anything ; roll  your  tissue  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  it  until  you  get  it  to  lay  smooth  ; leave  it  in  two 
minutes,  and  pull  it  out  over  the  dish,  and  hang  it  up  to 
dry ; while  in  this  wet  state  it  is  not  sensitive  to  light, 
and  can  be  done  in  daylight.  I prepare  it  in  the  evening  a 
little  before  dark.  Be  careful  to  have  no  dust  or  bad 
odors  about  where  you  dry  and  keep  your  tissue.  It 
takes  several  hours  to  dry,  and  cannot  be  dried  by  the  fire  ; 
the  room  must  have  dry  atmosphere  in  it.  When  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  it  is  very  sensitive,  and  must  be  kept  in  the  dark 
or  yellow  light  in  a tin  box.  It  is  most  sensitive  when 
the  weather  is  a little  damp. 

The  negative  that  you  print  from  must  always  have 
yellow  or  black  paper  around  the  edge,  so  that  the  light 
does  not  touch  the  edge  of  the  tissue  printed  on.  As  you 
see  nothiug  on  the  tissue  when  printed,  you  use  the  pho- 
tometer with  the  little  numbers  on  it,  and  put  a small  slip 
of  silvered  paper  according  to  the  instructions  you  have 
received,  and  print  to  between  three  and  four  visible  ; 
make  a few  trials  and  develop,  and  you  will  soon  find  out 
the  right  time.  It  varies  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
negative,  and  the  state  of  dryness  of  the  tissue,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  study  so  as  to  regu- 
late your  time.  It  requires  patience  to  learn. 

When  printed,  put  your  tissue  in  cold  water,  but  first 
prepare  a porcelain  plate  of  polished  glass  the  size,  or  a 
little  larger  than  your  tissue  print ; rub  some  of  the  wax 
solution  on  the  plate,  then  coat  it  with  plain  collodion, 
which,  when  set,  immerse  in  cold  water  till  the  water  runs 
smoothly  over  the  plate  ; then  take  your  tissue  print 
which  is  in  the  water  and  lay  it  on  your  collodionized 
plate  which  has  water  on  it,  so  that  you  can  more  easily 
move  your  priut  into  its  right  place ; put  it  on  a flat  table 
or  board,  lay  your  rubber  cloth  on,  and  pass  the  squeegee 
over  it  gently,  which  drives  off  the  water  and  any  air- 
bubbles  ; leave  it  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  under  a flat- 
iron, or  any  weight,  with  a piece  of  blotting  paper  under, 
then  put  it  in  a dish  of  pretty  warm  water,  and  when  you 
see  it  commence  to  turn  black  all  around  the  edges,  which 
it  does  in  five  or  six  minutes,  or  often  much  less,  you 
can  take  hold  of  the  paper  by  one  corner,  and  very  gently 
turn  it  back ; do  not  let  it  slide,  but  lift  carefully,  which 
paper  you  throw  away.  The  tissue  is  then  on  your  white 
porcelain,  and  if  you  gently  throw  warm  water  with  one 
hand  on  it,  the  picture  will  develop  by  itself  beautifully 
and  gradually  till  it  is  fully  out;  if  too  light,  you  will 
know  you  must  print  it  more,  or,  if  too  dark,  less.  When 
properly  developed,  pour  a concentrated  solution  of  alum 
over  it  to  harden  it,  then  wash  for  a minute  under  a tap 
of  clean,  cold  water,  and  put  it  in  your  rack  to  dry. 
When  dry,  touch  out  any  spots  with  lead  pencil,  looking 
through  by  transmitted  light  at  the  time  of  working  on  it, 
so  as  to  get  the  right  tint ; then  cut  out  a piece  of  transfer 
paper  the  size  of  your  print,  put  it  in  a solution  of  warm 
water,  and  lay  the  slippery  side  on  your  carbon  tissue ; 
put  the  rubber  cloth  on  and  squeegee  as  you  did  the  first 
time  to  drive  off  bubbles  and  water.  Leave  it  to  dry, 
then  pull  it  off  ; you  cut  and  mount  the  same  as  the  other 
prints,  and  burnish  ; practise,  and  have  patience  till  you 
succeed,  and  you  will  be  happy.  Read  carefully  Lambert’s 


NEGATIVE  ENLARGEMENTS, 

Without  Pigment  Diapositives,  by  Means  of  Collodion 

AND  THE  SCIOPTICON. 

BY  VON  KOLKOW. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  diapositives  prepared  by  means  of 
collodion  are  always  hard,  and  lately  there  are  pigment 
positives  which  are  very  highly  recommended.  I myself 
give  the  latter  a preference,  on  account  of  their  easy  pre- 
paration for  the  production  of  enlarged  negatives,  because 
they  are  very  fine  and  transparent.  But  to  him  who  has 
no  good,  clear,  and  very  fine  prepared  pigment  paper,  or 
who  is  not  a proficient  in  the  pigment  process,  in  order  to 
prepare  a suitable  and  rightly  exposed  pigment  picture  for 
enlargement,  I recommend  very  much  a collodion  positive, 
with  his  common  portrait  collodion  thinned  with  two- 
thirds  of  an  equal  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  These 
diapositives,  when  developed,  look  very  faint,  but  show 
all  the  details,  and  are  very  fine  and  transparent,  like  pig- 
ment pictures.  On  cloudy  winter  days,  when  it  is  very 
difficult  for  photographers  to  execute  large  plate  directly 
on  account  of  long  exposures,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a 
carte-de-visite.  This  varnished  negative,  which  should 
not  be  too  much  strengthened,  but  nearly  over-exposed 
and  presenting  full  details,  must  be  copied  by  means  of  the 
sciopticon,  in  order  to  receive  a diapositive  of  it. 


In  a dark  room,  or  towards  evening,  I put  the  sciop- 
ticon on  a suitable  long  board  (a),  remove  the  objective 
and  the  slide  of  the  same,  and  fasten  in  front  of  the  con- 
densing lens  (6),  the  negative  (collodion  side  in  front), 
and  opposite  the  common  camera  (c),  the  objective  of 
which  must  be  of  equal  height  with  the  condensing  lens  of 
the  sciopticon  ; diaphragm  down  two-thirds,  and  make  an 
equally  large  diapositive  (behind  the  condensing  lens,  the 
back-glass  of  the  lantern  must  be  replaced  by  a fine 
ground-glass,  not  white  opaque-glass)  ; the  right  expo- 
sure is  soon  found,  generally  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds.  This  diapositive  is  to  be  fixed,  and,  without 
varnishing  it,  to  be  fastened  again  in  place  of  the  negative 
in  front  of  the  sciopticon  ; after  that  again  prepare,  in 
the  camera,  negatives  of  all  required  sizes.  Plates  of  fifty 
by  sixty  centimetres  I prepare  in  one  to  three  minutes, 
according  to  the  size  of  stop  used  in  the  objective. 

These  negatives  may,  as  you  choose,  be  strengthened, 
fixed,  and  afterwards  retouched  iu  the  common  way.  They 
are  just  as  fine  as  taken  from  pigment  positives,  and  give 
excellent  copies  on  albumen  paper,  which  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  directly  taken  large  negatives. 
For  taking  the  positives  and  the  enlargements,  the  deve- 
loper ought  to  be  very  weak ; iu  order  to  get  a fine 
precipitate,  the  common  developer  must  be  diluted  with 
one  or  two  parts  of  water.  For  the  positive  we  have  to 
look  out  that  the  same  will  be  rich  in  details  and  transpa- 
rent, and  this  can  only  be  done  with  the  sciopticon,  which 
is  indispensable ; we  have  always  the  same  light  to  work 
equally,  and  produce  better  enlarged  negatives  than  by 
daylight ; for  negatives,  which  must  be  equally  sharp  iu 
all  parts,  I take  the  landscape  lens  of  a stereoscope  double 
objective,  or  an  Orthoscope  Voightlander  No.  1.  For 
half-length  picture  the  portrait  objective  is  sufficient. 

In  no  case  do  I reject  the  fine  and  beautiful  pigment 
diapositives  ; but  I desire  to  show  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  pigment  process  how  to  produce  just 
as  good  and  fine  negatives  in  this  season,  and  also  in  the 
evening,  by  means  of  the  sciopticon  and  collodion  posi- 
tive.— Photographic  1 imes. 


* Practical  Photographer. 
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TUITION  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 
Believing  that  carbon  printing  will  eventually  become 
universal,  and  that  every  portrait  photographer  must  ere 
long  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  from  the  public,  who 
will  assuredly  require  permanent  prints  as  knowledge  on 
the  subject  becomes  popularized,  we  look  with  great  in- 
terest on  all  projects  for  efficiently  teaching  the  process. 
And  although,  as  technical  journalists,  we  aim  to  give  all 
the  information  possible  in  relation  to  the  art  we  repre- 
sent, we  feel  no  jealousy  of  any  other  efficient  means  of 
imparting  information.  In  fact,  we  may  say  fraukly  that 
whilst  facility  in  carbon  printing  may  be  “ picked  up  ” 
solely  by  aid  of  the  information  which  has  appeared  in  our 
columns,  and  considerable  experiment,  it  may  be  more 
readily  and  completely  acquired  by  aid  of  tuition  by  a 
competent  teacher,  and  we  are  heartily  glad  that  facilities 
for  obtaining  lessons  are  increasing. 

One  of  the  primary  qualifications  in  a teacher  i3  per- 
sonal skill.  A man  should  himself  be  able  to  produce 
good  work  before  he  can  teach  another  how  to  produce 
good  work.  It  is  possible,  iudeed,  for  a comparatively  un- 
skilled man  to  teach,  and,  by  “teaching  others,  learn, 
himself,  to  spell !’’  But  it  is  natural  that  the  intending 

Eupil  should  look  for  some  credentials  of  th:  fitness  of 
is  tutor.  And  in  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  diploma 
the  evidences  of  practical  skill  in  the  shape  of  good  work, 
afford  the  best  ground  of  confidence  in  the  fitness  and 
capacity  of  the  instructor.  We  have  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  the  project  of  giving  lessons  to  photographers 
generally  of  another  gentleman  of  the  highest  ability,  not 
only  as  a carbon  worker,  but  as  a portraitist  generally. 
Mr.  E.  Greaves,  of  Halifax,  is  known  by  his  work  to 
many  photographers.  At  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
held  in  London  nearly  two  years  ago  Mr.  Greaves  exhi- 
bited a frame  of  portraits  which  were  regarded  by  capable 
artists  as  the  gems  of  the  exhibition.  They  were  in  a 
bad  position,  near  the  floor,  but  were  not  overlooked 
by  those  who  sought  out  neglected  excellence.  These 
were  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ability  of  the  portraitist. 
Of  the  carbon  printer  we  can  speak,  from  examination  of 
his  work,  in  the  highest  terms.  Every  one  of  his  prints 
we  have  seen  are  of  the  highest  quality.  It.  will  be  seen, 
moreover,  from  his  announcement,  that  Mr.  Greaves  has  a 
special  system  and  special  appliances  for  managing  his 
printing  with  the  greatest  certainty,  rapidity,  and 
economy.  And  we  have  pleasure  in  commending  attention 
to  his  project. 

It  also  affords  us  satisfaction  to  call  attention  to  the 
latest  arrangements  of  the  Autotype  Company,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  business  pages.  Arrangements  for  syste- 
matic tuition  are  established  at  Ealing,  and  lessons  are 
available  to  non-licencees  and  licencees  alike.  We  feel 


satisfied  that  no  course  is  so  well  fitted  to  secure  new 
licencees.  as  affording  them  demonstration  of  the  simplicity, 
certainty,  and  generally  satisfactory  character  of  carbon 
printing.  There  is  another  item  in  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  Company  to  which  we  have  especial  pleasure 
in  calling  attention.  One  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  by  the  opponents  of  patents  has  been  the  assertion 
that  the  existence  of  a patent  is  repressive  of  improve- 
ment, inasmuch  as,  it  is  alleged,  experimentalists  have  little 
inducement  to  attempt  improvements  when  they  know 
that  all  that  may  be  done  in  this  direction  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  patentees,  who  will  gain  the  advantage,  instead  of 
the  result  being  reaped  by  the  experimentalist,  or  the 
community  at  large.  The  announcement  to  which  we 
refer  completely  cuts  away  the  ground  for  an  argument 
like  this  in  the  present  instance.  The  Autotype  Company 
have  been  most  praiseworthily  liberal  in  their  general 
arrangements,  and  in  the  announcement  we  have  mentioned 
they  perform  a special  act  of  grace.  They  announce  that 
to  all  photographers  who  have  been  working  their  pro- 
cesses, and  thu3  practically  helping  to  solve  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  early  paths  of  permanent  photography, 
the  Company  will  grant  an  Autotype  licence  on  payment 
of  the  costs  of  stamp  and  registration.  This  is  wise  and 
well : and  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  have  a beneficial  influence 
on  the  general  progress  of  permanent  printing. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO  AGAIN. 
As  many  of  our  readers  know  very  well,  the  electric  light 
has  already  received  application  by  the  photographer,  who 
has  endeavoured,  by  its  aid,  to  make  himself  independent 
of  the  sun.  The  Woodbury  Photo-Relief  Printing  Com- 
pany, M.  Disderi,  and  MM.  . Goupil,  of  Paris,  have,  in 
turn,  all  employed  the  elsctric  spark  to  aid  them  iu  their 
work  ; but  have  found,  one  after  another,  that  this  mode 
of  illumination  is  at  present  hardly  suited  to  their  purpose. 
It  is  expensive  to  produce  and  to  maintain,  and,  further- 
more, its  capacity  is  exceedingly  limited  compared  to  bright 
sunlight. 

During  the  past  twelvemonth,  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  electric  illumination  in  Paris,  the 
Giuiu  I machine,  a powerful  magneto-electric  apparatus, 
being  used  to  generate  the  light.  The  Chemin  de  Fer  da 
Nord  station  in  Paris,  and  some  large  factories  at  Lyons, 
have  been  lighted  up  with  electricity  by  the  assistance  of 
this  machine,  and  so  promising  have  beeu  recent  experi- 
ments that  a much  wider  application  of  this  method  of 
lighting  is  spoken  of.  As  our  Paris  Correspondent,  M. 
Lacan,  has  pointed  out,  there  is  now  more  hope  than  ever 
of  a universal  employment  of  electricity  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, since  a simple  mode  has  been  devised  of  generating 
the  light.  According  to  ourcorrespondeut,  M.  Denayrouse 
is  in  possession  of  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  supplying 
electric  illumination,  which  will  revolutionise  all  existent 
apparatus.  A constant  and  never-failing  source  of  light  is 
provided,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  present  little  diffi- 
culty to  its  use  in  everyday  life. 

So  far  as  we  can  understand,  M.  Denayrouse  employs  for 
the  purpose  a compressed  cake  of  earth,  or  rather  kaolin, 
a substance  well  known  to  photographers.  Running 
through  the  centre  of  this  compressed  mass  is  a material 
(we  are  not  told  what)  which  ha3  a high  couductiug  power, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  emits  heat  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent  as  to  raise  the  surrounding  kaolin  to  a high 
temperature.  The  cake  of  kaolin,  indeed,  becomes  a bright 
and  glowiug  ma9s,  and  in  this  condition  is,  iu  its  turn,  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  So  that  after  the  preparation  of 
the  kaolin  cake,  it  suffices  only  to  passes  an  electric  current 
through  the  centre,  and  maintain  this  current,  in  order  to 
secure  a constant  light  of  exceeding  brightness. 

Should  this  method  turn  out  to  be  really  feasible,  the 
problem  of  electric  illumiuation  will  have  been  solved,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  idea  of  the  inventor  should  not 
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be  carried  out,  which  is  to  have  lamps  of  this  nature  in  our 
streets,  which  would  thus  be  lighted  with  electricity.  There 
would  be  little  trouble,  doubtless,  in  distributing  electric 
current)  in  all  directions,  and  we  should  have  a far 
brighter  illumiuation  than  the  rows  of  feeble  yellow  gas 
jets  now  afford.  The  lamps  might  be  placed  at  a greater 
height,  and  in  this  way  their  influence  would  be  felt  at  a 
greater  distance. 

Already  this  new  source  of  electricity  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  photographers,  and  Mr.  Yander  Weyde,  we 
hear,  is  in  treaty  with  the  inventor  respecting  it.  No 
doubt  an  easy  and  inexpensive  method  of  lighting  the 
studio  with  electricity  would  readily  be  taken  up  by 
photographers,  for  not  only  would  it  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun  in  winter  time,  but  it  would  enable 
them  also  to  take  portraits  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the 
morning.  And  this,  in  the  case  of  ladies  who  desire  to 
be  depicted  in  their  dinner  or  evening  dresses,  is  a matter  of 
no  little  importahce.  Photographers,  for  instance,  who 
could  secure  portraits  of  ladies,  calling  at  the  studio,  on 
their  way  to  a dinner-party  or  the  opera,  would  not  lack 
customers  ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  electric  light, 
suitably  applied,  may  be  made  use  of  in  this  and  other 
directions. 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Blood  Poisorieg  by  Absorption  o»  its  Soumon  through 
the  Pores. 

BT  J.  D.  COLTON. 

Now  that  the  subject  of  carbon  printing  is  being  so  fully 
discussed,  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  engaged,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  the  work,  to  read  some  experiences  in  poisoning 
with  bichromate  of  potassium  taken  into  the  system  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin  by  immersing  the  hands  in  its  solution. 
It  has  not  only  been  my  misfortuue  to  have  suffered  the 
greatest  agony  for  weeks  together,  barely  escaping  death, 
but  1 have  bad  the  opportunity  of  carefully  noting  all  the 
effect*  of  such  poisoning  upon  others  as  well  as  my  own 
constitution.  Such  extreme  cases  are,  I grant,  of  but  seldom 
occurrence  ; but  as  all  systems  are  liable  to  the  action  of 
the  poison  to  Rome  extent,  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  The  effects  of  the  poison  when  swallowed  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  which  I am  writing,  and  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  information  upou  the  former 
subject  in  print,  I will  confine  myself  to  the  blood  poisoning 
simply. 

The  first  symptoms  of  local  poisoning  are  heat,  itching, 
and  tingling  upon  the  ends  and  middle  joiuts  of  the  fingers, 
which,  when  examined,  are  found  to  be  covered  with  small 
irregular  ted  patches,  upon  which  are  numerous  small  eleva- 
tions clustered  together.  In  the  course  of  a day  or  so  these 
enlarge  to  the  size  of  small  beads,  and  are  tilled  with  a 
limpid  fluid.  In  a short  time  these  clusters  run  into  each 
other,  forming  large  blisters,  whicn  dry  and  crack,  causing 
the  most  acute  pain  and  itching.  At  this  stage  pustules 
begin  to  form  all  over  the  body,  mainly  down  the  spine,  on 
the  neck,  left  side,  arms,  and  ankles,  accompanied  with 
considerable  constitutional  affVction,  such  as  sickness,  head- 
ache, thirst,  fever,  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  appetite  and 
senses.  In  my  own  case,  after  the  third  day  I became 
nearly  bliud,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  became  inflamed, 
running  and  pain  in  the  ears  and  throat.  One  case  came 
to  my  notice  in  which  the  patient  was  covered  with  large 
patches  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  haviug  been  eaten 
in  with  strong  acid.  This  patient  lost  his  appetite  com- 
pletely, and  suffered  much  pain  in  the  intestines  and  bladder. 
He  lost  consciousness  every  few  hours,  and  had  to  be  con- 
tinually watched  and  aroused.  When  apparently  insensible, 
he  was  so  dejected  in  spirits  that  he  endeavoured  several 
times  to  commit  suicide. 

The  effect  of  this  poisoning  upon  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  persons,  when  it  does  affect  them,  assumes  a 
very  troublesome  aud  dangerous  form,  though  strange  it  is| 


these  persons  are  not  so  susceptible  as  healthy  ones.  The 
tieatment — perhaps  owing  to  the  seldom  occurrence — doe* 
not  appear  to  be  well  understood.  I sought  advice  from 
many  able  physicians  abroad,  but  there  seemed  to  bo  no 
reliable  remedy  but  to  allow  nature  to  take  her  course,  aiding 
the  cure  by  paying  strict  attention  to  diet  ami  habits. 
The  following  treatment  I have  found  very  successful  in 
every  case  : — 

Abstain  from  drinking  beer,  spirits,  or  coffee,  and  eat  no 
potatoes,  brown  meat,  salt  fish,  or  sugar.  Take  plenty  of 
exercise  aud  fresh  air.  Avoid  tobacco. 

Take  one  teaspoonful  liquor  potassaa  in  a teacupful  of 
barley  water  three  times  daily,  before  meals,  for  five  or  six 
days,  after  which  take  three  times  daily — 

Tinctura  serpentari*...  ...  ...  1 fluid  drachm 

Tinctura  opii  ...  ...  . . ...  5 minims 

The  parts  ulcerated  aud  inflamed  must  be  bathed  fre- 
quently for  several  days,  with 

Liquoris  plumbi  subacetatis  diluti...  quant,  suff. 

The  above  treatment  is  continued  until  the  sickness  and 
pain  have  subsided,  and  the  patches  have  lost  the  fluid  they 
contained,  and  begin  to  heal  ; the  hand,  arms,  &c.,  are  then 
bound  with  unguentum  resinie,  and  the  following  is  taken 
for  about  ten  or  twelve  days  : — 

Ferri  ct  ammon.  citr.  ...  ...  2 fluid  drachms 

Ammonium  bromide  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Potassium  iodide  ...  2 fluid  drachms 

Mist,  camphora  ...  ...  ...  12  ounces 

Take  one  ounce  twice  daily,  and  following  pills,  two  each 
night : 

Extr.  cannab.  ind.  ...  ...  ^ grain  each 

To  make  twenty-four  pills. 

In  my  own  case  I found  the  free  use  of  fresh  butter  advan- 
tageous, but  as  I have  never  tried  it  in  other  cases  I cannot 
recommend  it. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  by  waihing  the  hands  in 
ammonia  after  sensitizing,  or  using  bichromate  in  any  way, 
it  prevents  the  poison  from  entering  the  system,  by  neutral- 
izing the  acid  ; but  this  is  quite  a mistake,  and  a solution 
of  bichromate  rendered  perfectly  alkaliue  with  ammonia 
poisons  quicker,  if  anything,  than  an  acid  or  neutral 
solution. 

In  conclusion,  I trust  I have  not  occupied  so  much 
valuable  space  to  no  purpose.  This  i*  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  carbon  workers,  and  this  being  the 
first  mention  I have  seen  made  of  so  serious  a drawback  to 
the  use  of  bichromate,  I hope  my  remarks  may  elicit  further 
information  from  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
direction. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  OF  TO-DAY. 

BY  W.  E.  BATHO. 

That  there  is  a growing  interest  in  the  carbon  process  is 
patent  to  all  who  observe  the  signs  of  the  times.  That 
the  interest  will  bring  about  the  general  adoption  of  this 
method  of  printing  to  the  exclusion  of  “ silver  ” is  not 
certain  ; let  those  who  like  cry,  “Carbon  shall  be  king!” 
Any  disinterested  party  can  plainly  see  each  system 
has  advantages  peculiarly  its  own.  Certainly  a skilful 
silver  printer  can  do  things  no  carbon  printer  can  ap- 
proach, notwithstanding  all  boasting.  It  has  been  well 
and  truly  observed,  that  were  the  same  care  aud  skill 
bestowed  upon  silver  printing  that  is  given  to  carbon, 
many  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  former  would  be 
shown  unjust.  But  the  world  loves  change  : the  favourite 
of  yesterday,  to-day  is  led  to  the  guillotiue.  A certain 
photographer  once  wrote : — 

“ When  smiling  fortune  sheds  her  golden  ray, 

All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey ; 

But  when  she  hides  behind  a cloudy  sky, 

Our  friends,  our  flatterers,  and  our  lovers  fly.” 

Let  us  write  the  epitaph  on  silver  printing  : “ Henceforth 
our  works  shall  be  permanent,”  and  posterity  will  possibly 
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utilize  them  for  purposes  foreign  to  our  intentions.  Well,  | 
well  may  they  eiijoy  such  Vandalism ; it  will  not 

“ vex  thee,  lying  underground.” 

But  to  the  story,  to  the  story. 

The  pigmented  tissues,  as  issued  to  the  profession,  all  j 
are  more  more  or  less  familiar  with.  The  carbon  process 
only  exists  because  of  the  permanency  it  promises.  Clearly 
this  must  depend  upon  two  things:  first,  the  endurauce 
of  the  gelatine,  rendered  insoluble  by  the  agency  of  light; 
and,  secondly,  upon  the  permanence  of  the  pigment  im- 
prisoned in  such  gelatinous  film.  That  the  latter  has 
given  some  persons  reason  to  doubt  the  lasting  qualities  is 
instanced  by  the  letters  appearing  at  times  in  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  our  art.  Yet  the  clearest 
evidence  on  this  point  would  only  indicate  an  error  in  the 
selection  of  a pigment,  and  not  a defect  inherent  in  the 
process.  But  auy  proof  given  that  the  insoluble  film 
holding  the  pigment  is  liable  to  auy  change,  ending  in  dis- 
solution with  what  may  be  termed  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  would  at  once  stamp  the  process  as  one  brought 
under  our  notice  with  false  representations. 

The  sensitizing  of  the  tissue  involves  so  many  considera- 
tions that  will  account  for  some  of  the  vagaries  unjustly 
attributed  to  the  manufacture  of  the  material,  that  a little 
attention  may  not  be  time  misspent. 

If  a piece  of  tissue  be  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of 
water  contained  in  a tall  glass  vessel  (simply  to  facilitate 
observation),  the  familiar  appearance  of  a solution  of 
greater  density  mixing  with  a lesser  one  will  be  seen  to 
take  place  when  the  compound  gelatine  film  is  in  contact 
with  the  water.  The  same  phenomenon  will  also  take 
place  if  bichromate  solution  be  substituted  for  the  water. 
Some  of  the  sugar  in  the  tissue  is  dissolved  out,  and  hence 
a sensitizing  bath  must  rapidly  become  contaminated  with 
organic  matter,  to  the  injury  of  tissue  subsequently  sensi- 
tized therein.  A reaction,  having  some  similarity,  takes 
place  when  the  oxalate  of  iron,  used  in  Mr.  Willis’s 
platinum  process,  is  either  made  or  exposed  in  daylight  — 
that  is,  a decomposition  of  the  sensitizing  agent  is  brought 
about  before  exposure  takes  place — in  the  carbon  process, 
a want  of  purity  in  the  whites  is  the  result ; iu  the  platino- 
type,  stains  all  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  are  produced. 
Another  circumstance,  having  a close  connection  with  the 
sensitizing  of  tissue,  must  be  noticed — that  is,  the  variety 
in  gelatine,  as  shown  by  the  difference  iu  the  quantity  of 
water  different  samples  absorb  in  the  cold.  It  needs  but 
little  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  to  perceive  that  of 
two  samples  of  tissue,  alike  in  every  respect  save  one  and 
that  a difference  in  absorption,  such  would,  were 
it  sensitized  in  the  same  bath,  show  a corres- 
ponding dissimilarity  in  sensibility ; and  practice 
proves  the  reasoning  correct.  Such  descrepancy  can  also 
be  brought  about  in  a much  simpler  way,  and  one  far  more 
likely  to  plague  the  practical  photographer.  If  tissue 
under  different  hygrometric  conditions  be  immersed  in  the 
sensitizing  bath,  and  kept  therein  until  the  usual  sign  of 
sufficient  immersiou  is  obtained  (viz.,  the  tissue  becomes 
flat),  that  sample  which  previously  contained  the  most 
moisture  (other  conditions  being  alike)  will  have  the  least 
proportion  of  bichromate  therein,  and,  hence,  occasion 
diminished  sensitiveness.  Ilaviug  seen  tissue  sensitized 
when  “ bone  dry,”  and,  again,  in  such  a state  as  to  be  de- 
cidedly tacky,  this  last  observation  seems  to  me  not  an 
unnecessary  one. 

To  sum  up.  In  producing  uniformity  in  the  tissue, 
so  far  as  sensibility  is  concerned,  first  an  uniform  quality 
of  gelatiue  is  required,  which  may  be  left  to  the  manu- 
facturer; second,  a constant  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
tissue;  third,  fresh  solution  each  time  of  sensitizing; 
fourth,  if  the  squeegee  be  used  to  remove  part  of  the  sen- 
sitizing bath  from  the  prepared  sheets,  in  order  to  facilitate 
drying,  a regular  and  constant  pressure  must  be  used. 
Some  of  these  precautions  may  be  thought  too  precise ; 
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each,  however,  is  welcome  to  his  opiniou.  No  doubt  there 
are  individuals  who  succeed,  no  matter  if  they  work  with 
a saturated  bichromate  bath,  or  one  having  -0001  percent. 
I am  not  so  fortunate,  but  I must  follow  the  tissue  to 
the  finished  print. 

(7 o be  continued.) 


PHOTO-COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 


BY  M.  T.  H.  VoIGUT.* 

With  the  bichroinated  albumen  of  Obernetter  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  employ  a first  film  less  thick.  To  arrive  at  this 
result,  there  is  poure  1 upon  the  plate  a sufficient  quantity 
of  the  solution,  and  this  is  dried  on  a stove  at  a tempera- 
ture of  15°  to  20°  R.  If  you  proceed  to  a higher  tem- 
perature, the  film  easily  lifts : therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  exactly  the  instructions  here  laid  down.  For  the 
same  reason  the  plates  must  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
stove  until  they  are  quite  dry.  Very  often  tiny  fissures  are 
produced  in  the  first  film,  but  these  are  of  little  importance. 
Once  dry,  the  plates  arc  placed  upon  black  velvet,  and 
exposed  to  light  from  the  back.  During  the  summer  the 
exposure  should  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  in 
less  intense  light  thirty  minutes  or  even  more  are  neces- 
sary, while  in  the  winter  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  is 
required.  Before  applying  the  second  film,  the  plates  are 
plunged  into  water  warmed  to  40°  to  45°  R.  Herein 
they  are  left  for  some  minutes,  until  the  film  has 
softened.  During  their  sojourn  in  the  water  the 

surface  is  rubbed  with  the  eud  of  the  finger,  so  as  to  re- 
move any  dust  that  may  have  become  attached. 

The  softened  film  is  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  then  the 
second  film  is  formed  by  pouring  upon  the  middle  of  the 
plate  the  mixture  given  below,  the  same  being  permitted  to 
run  successively  toward  each  angle,  to  chase  away  the 
water  upon  the  plate.  This  second  film  is  dried  by  means 
of  a stove  heated  to  40^  R. 


Second  Jilm. 

1st. — Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  90  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  720  ,, 

2nd. — Isinglass  50  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  480  ,, 

3rd. — Bichromate  of  potash  ...  15  „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  15  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  300  „ 


A new  simplification  has  been  imported  into  photo-collo- 
type printing  by  the  use  of  soluble  glass  (alkaline  silicate), 
which  avoids  the  isolation  of  the  first  film,  and  its  washing 
in  warm  water.  The  mixture  for  the  first  film  is  prepared 
by  beating  albumen  into  froth,  and  adding  soluble  glass 
and  water  ; you  beat  again  aud  filter  through  linen.  Here 
are  the  proportions  : — 

Albumen  25  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  45  „ 

Silicate  of  soda...  ...  ...  6 ,, 

The  solution  is  poured  upon  the  plate  like  collodion,  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  This  done,  you  wash  in  a 
bath  of  water,  rinse,  and  finally  dry,  after  which  you  can 
at  once  proceed  to  the  application  of  the  second  film. 

Another  way  of  employing  the  alkaline  silicate  as  a first 
film  consists  iu  pouring  a solution  of  soluble  glass  upon  a 
plate,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  ; afterwards  the  silicate  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  plunging  it  for  a minute  or  two  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  The  plate  is  withdrawn, 
washed  carefully  with  pure  water,  and  then  the  application 
of  the  second  film  is  proceeded  with,  which  is  composed 
of  : — 


Gelatine  5 grammes 

Isinglass  ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  2 ,, 

Water 70  „ 

To  avoid  air-bubbles,  the  mixture  must  be  poured  with 
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considerable  care,  and  extended  with  foresight  upon  the 
film  of  soluble  glass.  A large  wet  brush  or  a bit  of 
blotting-paper  will  aid  materially  in  the  operation. 

The  majority  of  the  fissures  that  are  to  be  seen  upon  the 
plates  are  due  to  impurities  in  the  substances  employed, 
and  especially  to  the  isinglass  and  gelatine.  As  the  former 
contains  particles  of  grease  difficult  of  removal,  it  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  all  inconvenience  avoided  by  employ- 
ing only  purified  gelatine.  This  latter  is  rendered  pure 
by  being  cut  up  into  small  fragments  and  put  into  cold 
water,  the  water  being  frequently  renewed,  until  a solution 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia  (one  part  of  salt  in  twenty-five  of 
water)  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  washings. 

A few  drops  of  ammonia  are  then  added  to  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  the  latter  beaten  to  a froth.  You  continue 
to  beat,  adding  the  gelatine  which  has  been  dissolved  by 
a mild  heat,  the  white  of  one  egg  sufficing  for  2-50  grammes 
of  gelatine.  Then  two  or  three  drops  of  acetic  acid  are 
added.  With  a glass  rod  the  liquid  is  stirred  until  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  it  is  then  boiled  and  filtered. 
The  viscid  mass  is  allowed  to  stand,  during  the  night,  in 
a dialyser,  in  water,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  acid. 
Finally,  the  gelatine  is  dried,  in  the  open  air,  at  a tem- 
perature of  from  15°  to  18°  R. 

As  a supplement  to  the  processes  which  I have  just 
described,  I will  detail  the  modus  operandi  modified  by 
myself,  as  also  the  particulars  of  a drying  box  of  my  own 
invention,  both  of  which  are  to  be  recommended  by  reason 
of  their  simple  nature. 

I employ  a film  of  pure  soluble  silica,  which  will  only 
keep  good  a day  or  two.  A very  slight  thickness  suffices 
to  produce  the  adherence  of  the  second  film  with  the 
plate.  To  secure  this,  1 pass  over  the  surface  slowly  and 
uniformly — so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  air- 
bubbles — a broad  and  soft  camel’s  hair  pencil  impregnated 
with  soluble  silica.  This  is  applied  to  the  glass  plate  after 
it  has  been  ground,  and  the  film  is  allowed  to  dry.  By 
operating  in  this  manner  the  white  of  one  egg  will  suffice 
for  a large  number  of  plates. 

I do  not  wash  the  plates  in  water  before  the  following 
treatment : — I place  upon  a table  a zinc  vessel,  and  give 
the  same  a perfectly  horizontal  position  by  means  of  a 
screw  tripod  and  a water  level.  The  gelatine  destined  to. 
furnish  the  second  film  must  neither  contain  sulphur  nor 
acid,  gelatine  of  this  sort  being  friable  and  easy  to  remove 
from  the  plate  during  printing.  Neither  must  it  be  partly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  because  it  then  furnishes  inferior 
impressions. 

When  choice  has  been  made  of  a good  gelatine,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  undermentioned  method  of  purifi- 
cation : — 140  or  150  grammes  of  gelatine  are  put  into 
1200  grammes  of  water  ; the  latter  is  changed  several  times 
during  an  interval  of  several  hours,  having  care  to  replace 
the  quantity  that  is  removed.  This  treatment  having 
continued  for  sometime,  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  by  mildly 
heating  it ; the  white  of  au  ejg,  beaten  to  a froth,  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  well  beaten  up  to  mix  it.  The  vessel  is 
then  put  upon  a sharp  fire,  and  brought  rapidly  to  the 
boiling  poird,  having  a care  to  stir  it  up  continually  to 
prevent  the  gelatine  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

As  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  then  filtered  through  a flannel.  Although  some- 
what grey  to  begin  with,  the  liquid  soon  becomes  clear  and 
transparent. 

To  filter  the  gelatine  I make  use  of  an  apparatus  which 
permits  me  to  preserve  an  even  temperature  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  operation.  I have  a vessel  of  tin  in 
the  form  of  a funnel,  between  the  walls  of  which  is  in- 
troduced some  warm  water  by  means  of  an  opening  therein. 
A funnel  is  put  inside,  and  the  filtering  operation  goes  on. 
The  liquid  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  side3  with  warm 
water.  The  apparatus  is  set  in  action,  and  you  have  merely 
to  place  underneath  suitable  vessels  to  receive  the  filtered 
liquid. 


In  the  next  place  I prepare  the  following  solution  : 

Bichromate  of  potash 20  grammes 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  10  ,, 

Water 300  ,, 

This  is  mixed  with  the  gelatine,  which  is  now  ready  for 
the  second  film.  I pour  upon  a plate  placed  in  a perfectly 
horizontal  position  a sufficient  quantity  of  this  mixture,  and 
spread  it  by  means  of  a piece  of  filter  paper.  If  there  is 
any  tendeucy  to  escape  at  the  side  the  latter  must  be 
rubbed  with  the  finger.  The  superfluous  liquid  is  then 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  vessel  to  be  employed  later, 
and  the  plate  is  put  into  the  drying-box.  In  order  to 
operate  always  uuder  the  same  conditions,  and  avoid  irre- 
gularities in  the  surface,  it  is  well,  especially  in  winter,  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature  in  the  laboratory — say  that 
of  18°  Reaumur,  for  example — and  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  while  it  is  employed  the  gelatine  is  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  35°  R.,  for  otherwise  it  will  thicken,  and 
then  it  is  impossible  to  spread  it  evenly. 

In  order  to  keep  the  gelatine  warm,  use  should  be  made 
of  a rather  deep  saucepan  in  which  is  placed  an  iron 
support  capable  of  carrying  the  vessel  containing  thebichro- 
rnated  gelatine.  Enough  water  is  put  into  the  saucepan 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  gelatine  vessel.  At  the  level  of 
the  water  is  placed  a bent  thermometer,  which  enables 
one  to  read  off  the  temperature  outside  the  saucepan. 
The  last  i3  then  covered,  placed  over  a petroleum  lamp, 
or  a gas  jet,  and  1 heat  until  the  thermometer  indicates 
35“  to  40°  II. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  gelatine  is  often  filled,  after 
filtration,  with  a quantity  of  air-bubbles  occupying  a thick- 
ness of  several  centimetres.  Here  is  one  cause  of  inequality 
in  the  film,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  make  use  of 
a vessel  for  the  gelatine  which  has  a tube  at  the  lower 
part  (like  the  spout  of  a coffee-pot).  In  this  way  the 
lower  layer  of  gelatine  in  the  vessel  only  is  employed, 
which  is  exempt  from  air-bubbles. 

C To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

BY  M.  PAUL  LEVY* 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  inexperienced  photographer 
in  the  tropics  are  pretty  well  known.  The  chemicals 
behave  in  a totally  different  manner  to  what  they  do 
in  Europe,  and  their  reactions  aud  results  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  During  my  voyage  to  Nicaragua,  I have 
gathered  some  experiences,  some  of  which  were  acquired 
previously  in  Mexico  and  upon  the  African  coast,  and 
these  1 find  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  M. 
Ramon  de  Espiuola,  a chemist  and  photographer  of 
Granada. 

Here  they  are  in  the  form  of  notes  : 

Do  not  carry  out  with  you  any  utensils  of  gutta-percha  ; 
they  melt.  For  the  sensitizing  bath,  whether  vertical  or 
horizontal,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  a vessel  of  glass 
covered  with  straw  or  rushes,  and  placed  in  a special  box 
of  wood.  For  other  baths  it  is  best  to  have  papier- 
mache  varnished.  For  if  gutta-percha  is  to  be  rejected, 
it  is  also  well  to  have  as  little  glass  as  possible,  because 
of  the  risk  of  transit  across  the  country. 

Again,  there  should  be  few  glued  articles  among  your 
apparatus  ; this  should  be  screwed  or  dove-tailed  together. 
In  a warm  climate  the  humidity  aud  moisture  separate 
all  glued  surfaces. 

Have  everything  exceptionally  stout  and  solid,  so  as  to 
resist  sudden  shocks.  Have  the  feet  of  instruments  fur- 
nished with  a framework  or  bag  of  stout  canvas,  to  be 
suspended  underneath  the  apparatus  full  of  stones,  so  as 
to  steady  it  in  a gale  of  wind.  If  a dark-tent  or  closet 
form  part  of  the  apparatus,  it  must  be  borne  in  miud  not 
to  place  the  same  in  full  sunlight,  as  it  is  then  impossible 
to  work  therein ; nevertheless,  by  making  the  covering  very 
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thick,  a doable  thickness  of  black  inside,  with  a cover  of 
shining  white,  a serviceable  tent  may  be  secured.  On 
the  African  coast,  1 had  a structure  made  of  dense  foliage, 
under  which  I erected  a teut  of  ordinary  construction. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a my  of  light  penetrating 
the  dark  room  does  far  more  mischief  here  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

You  must  never  operate  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  two.  The  pictures  obtained  during  this  interval 
are  detestable  ; the  rays  of  light  are  too  vertical,  and  the 
whites  too  glaring. 

As  few  objects  as  possible  should  be  of  iron,  because  of 
their  extreme  liability  to  rust;  everything  should  be  of 
copper,  brass,  or  galvanized  iron. 

Doublet  lenses  for  portraits  or  lenses  should  be  rejected. 
You  should  have  a simple  lens  for  landscapes,  or  another 
separate  one  for  portraits  or  groups,  if  thought  necessary. 
In  photography  applied  to  topography,  or  large  work,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a lens  giving  straight  lines 
must  be  employed. 

Very  small  diaphragms  must  be  used  even  when  the  ex- 
posure has  to  be  prolonged ; there  is  always  too  much 
light,  not  enough  repose,  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  outlines, 
and  absence  of  detail. 

The  waxed  paper  process  gives  good  results,  and  may  be 
conveniently  employed  with  the  portable  dark  slide  of 
Marion  ; but  the  exposure— already  a long  one  in  Europe 
— required  is  more  lengthy  still  here,  where  very  small 
diaphragms  must  be  employed. 

The  dry  collodion  process  has  given  me  but  very  so-so 
results  in  the  tropics.  This  may  be  by  reason  of  inexpe- 
rience on  my  part.  It  must  be  remembered  that  neither 
glass  nor  diamonds  to  cut  it  are  to  be  had  under  most 
circumstances. 

As  regards  the  collodion,  I would  remind  the  reader  that 
the  heat  has  a very  energetic  action  upon  the  ether.  After 
many  trials  I at  last  decided  the  following  modus  operandi 
to  be  best.  I received  ray  collodion  from  Europe  with  the 
iodiser  separate.  I employed  the  bromide  and  iodide  of 
cadmium,  the  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  that  of  potassium. 
As  the  solution  is  always  of  a capricious  nature,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  electric  tension,  pres- 
sure, temperature,  &c.,  I divide  it  into  a series  of  num- 
bered bottles,  into  which  I put  the  bromide  and  iodide 
alternately  in  excess,  so  as  to  be  able  to  emply  the  one  or 
the  other  as  I may  desire.  In  this  way  I can  control,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  time  of  pose  according  as  I have  a por- 
trait or  landscape  to  take.  I have  two  graduated  vessels, 
or  collodion  pourers,  into  which,  at  the  moment  of  collo- 
dionising  a plate,  I introduce  a sufficient  quantity  of 
normal  collodion,  and  mix  with  it  a suitable  dose  of  the 
iodiser;  I stir  with  a glass  rod,  allow  the  liquid  to  stand 
for  a moment,  and  then  coat  my  plate. 

You  must  not  prepare  your  own  pyroxilin  in  the  tropics  ; 
let  it  come  to  you  from  Europe,  and  send  your  order  a long 
time  in  advauce,  for  such  goods  are  very  slow  in  transit. 
Do  not  send  your  albumenized  paper  with  chemicals,  nor 
liquids  with  solids.  It  is  well  to  divide  one’s  packages 
into  small  parcels  or  boxes,  so  as  to  be  carried  by  mules, 
the  boxes  being  long  rather  than  high  or  wide,  and  not 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  each,  twice  this  amount 
being  the  burden  of  one  mule.  Everything  should  be  in 
duplicate. 

For  the  sensitizing  bath  employ  recrystallized  nitrate  of 
silver  as  pure  as  possible ; for  sensitizing  paper,  the 
ordinary  nitrate  will  do. 

Always  cover  up  your  baths  when  in  use.  From  the 
tiny  moths  who  come  flying  around  your  light,  to  the  bats 
who  have  the  weakness  of  misbehaving  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid,  there  are  many  things  to  injure 
your  solutions. 

Glass  rods  should  invariably  be  employed  when  possible. 
The  fingers  emit  too  much  perspiration  to  be  used  with 
impunity.  If  you  perspire  much  from  the  forehead,  wear  a 


turban,  fora  drop  of  perspiration  falling  upon  a plate  or 
into  the  bath  must  injure  them. 

Develop  with  iron,  and  intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid  ; 
fix  with  hyposulphate  of  soda,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
cyanide. 

The  cliches  should  be  carefully  varnished,  and  very 
promptly,  for  the  films  are  very  liable  to  split.  The  ferro- 
prussiate  paper  of  Marion  may  be  frequently  employed, 
and  is  economical.  Waxed  albumenized  paper  is  soon 
destroyed.  Paper  should  be  received  frequently  iu  small 
canisters  surrounded  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

As  to  distilled  water,  that  is  a grave  question.  There  is 
none  to  be  had.  The  photographer  should  carry  a small 
still  for  making  his  dipping  bath,  at  any  rate.  Rain-water 
is  in  general  use,  which  is  saved  for  the  dry  season;  it  is 
treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  precipitate  any  salts  in 
suspension,  and  is  then  filtered  But  the  result  is  always 
unsatisfactory,  for,  take  whatever  precautions  you  may, 
the  water  always  contains  some  organic  matter  aud  noxious 
gas,  which  have  an  injurious  influence. 

COPYING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  H.  M.  BEELES.* 

At  various  times  and  in  various  journals  have  been 
published  very  full  descriptions  of  how  to  obtain  first- 
class  enlargements  from  negatives  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist.  For  this  the  fraternity  ought  to  be  very 
thankful.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  process  of  first 
obtaining  a glass  positive,  and  then  from  that  a nega- 
tive, that  I am  now  to  deal,  but  with  such  cases  as  cannot 
by  any  means  come  under  such  a process.  Having  within 
the  last  three  years  made  thousands  of  enlargements,  and 
having  had,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  work  from  some  old 
picture — frequently  one  much  faded,  sometimes  all  covered 
with  scratches,  but  oftener  dim  aud  dirty — I have  found 
that  a great  deal  of  ingenuity,  much  skill,  and  great  care 
are  required  to  produce,  from  such  a picture,  a pleasing 
enlargement  ; nor  will  I say  that  it  can  always  be  done, 
since  frequently  the  artist  has  but  the  veriest  shadow  of  a 
picture  to  work  from. 

Of  course,  a suitable  lens,  copying-box.  cones  of  various 
lengths,  and  copying  board  are  required.  Use  any  good 
quarter-tube  supplied  with  ceutral  stops.  A small  stop 
will  be  needed  in  copying  groups  and  large  heads.  Place 
your  board  in  good  strong  light  (I  prefer  sunlight — direct, 
if  it  can  be  had,  without  even  glass  between) ; sensitize  a 
plate  the  size  of  the  negative  desired,  and  remember  that 
in  this  operation  an  old  red,  but  good,  structureless 
collodion  is  by  far  the  best.  Fix  the  picture  to  the  board, 
focus,  and  expose  plate  precisely  as  you  would  for  a life 
picture,  except  that  you  will  find  it  more  convenient  to 
copy  the  picture  head-down,  as  you  can  focus  more  easily, 
and,  I apprehend,  more  accurately.  The  matter  of  expo- 
sure is  the  vital  one  in  copying.  An  over-exposure  will 
flatten  the  copy,  and  so  spoil  it ; an  under-exposure  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  detail.  The  shortest  exposure 
which  will  faithfully  lender  the  detail  will  be  the  best. 
In  life-work  redevelopment  or  intensification  should  be  the 
exception;  but  in  copying  it  is  imperatively  required  iu 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  ; and  it  certainly  requires  good  judge 
meut  to  decide  when  the  operation  is  complete. 

After  development,  wash  well,  and  strengthen  with  pyro. 
aud  silver.  If  you  fail  to  obtain  sufficient  intensity,  wash 
well  and  fix  ; then  wash  again,  and  agaiu  apply  the  pyro. 
If  you  had  not  sufficiently  washed  your  plate  after  fixing, 
you  will  have  ugly-looking  markings.  Do  not  be  alarmed, 
however.  Wash  well  again,  and  now  flow  the  plate  with 
a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate), 
when  the  inarkiugs  will  begin  at  once  to  grow  fainter,  and 
the  process  of  intensification  will  go  rapidly  on.  With 
the  bichloride  solution  you  may  carry  on  the  intensifica- 
tion, if  desired,  until  the  plate  becomes  white  again,  aud 
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theu,  if  still  weak,  you  may  wash  well  and  How  with  a 
solution  of  water  to  which  a little  water  am.  has  been 
added,  when  the  plate  will  again  become  black  and  severaj 
degrees  more  intense.  Retouch  your  negative  as  carefully 
as  possible,  ever  bearing  iu  mind  that  if  a thing  is  worth 
well  doing,  now  is  the  time. 

Bad  backgrounds  may  be  blocked  out  very  easily  as 
follows : — Paste  any  waste  piece  of  old  silvered  paper  or 
other  non-actinic  paper  over  as  much  of  the  background 
as  possible,  and  not  in  contact  with  the  figure  ; then 
with  a brush  and  some  of  Gihon’s  opaque,  work  up  to 
the  margin  ; with  a steady  hand  and  perseverance  you 
will  succeed  finally.  To  print  in  a weak  background,  and 
give  strength,  solidity,  and  smoothness,  lay  the  print  on 
a clean  glass,  and  then  lay  both  into  the  printing  frame, 
and  with  Gihon’s  opaque  cover  the  image  carefully  to  the 
edges  and  all  over  its  surface,  lea/ing  the  portions  to  be 
printed  in  clear  glass;  the  thickness  of  the  glass  will  then, 
between  the  opaque  and  the  image,  print  iu  the  shade, 
and  this  will  prevent  any  sharp  Hues.  If  you  do  your 
work  well,  you  can  scarcely  fail  of  success. 

PHOTO  MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute,  during  a discussion  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Roche  said  that,  lor  lantern  slides,  emulsion  plateo 
gave  the  finest  films,  good  bath  plates  next,  and  carbon  last ; 
that  silver  pictures  for  transparencies  gave  brilliancy  and 
more  contrast,  and  that  many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  were 
under-exposed  and  over-developed,  thus  giviug  too  great  a 
contrast,  and  lacking  in  detail.  Pictures  for  the  lantern 
should  be  full  of  detail,  soft,  and  brilliant.  Anything  ap- 

firoacbing  a veil  or  fog  over  the  picture  is  fatal.  The  high 
ights  should  be  almost  clear  glass.  The  opinions  of  the 
other  members  coincided  with  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Roche. 

Mr.  Newton,  the  President,  remarked  that  he  presumed  it 
was  not  generally  known,  even  by  emulsion  workers,  what 
an  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light  was  pro- 
duced on  an  emulsion  plate  by  the  application  of  the  alka- 
line development.  In  this  respect  it  differed  entirely  from 
the  action  of  an  acid  iron  developer  on  an  ordinary  bath 
plate : whereas  the  iron  develop'  r on  an  ordinary  plate 
nearly  destroys  its  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light,  the 
effect  of  an  alkaline  developer  of  an  emulsion  plate  increases 
its  sensitiveness  at  least  a hundredfold  He  also  stated  that 
he  had  fogged  an  emulsion  plate  duiing  development  with 
the  light  of  a kerosene  lamp  turned  low  and  protected  with 
manilla  wrapping  paper.  This  was  occasioned  by  simply 
holding  it  a little  too  near  the  light  to  determine  the  stage 
of  development.  The  fog  commenced  nearest  the  light, 
and  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  its  distance  from  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  beneath  the  rubber  of  the  pneumatic 
holder  by  which  it  was  held,  and  where  it  was  eutirely  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  light  on  the  back,  it  was  wholly 
free  from  fog,  ami  remained  perfectly  clear.  By  exercising 
more  care,  in  removing  the  lamp  to  a greater  distance  and 
protecting  it  with  more  thickuess  of  paper,  he  met  with  no 
further  difficulty.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  much  of 
the  trouble  experienced  by  those  trying  emulsions  arose  from 
developing  in  too  strong  a light. 

Mi.  Roche  stated  that,  in  working  some  good  emulsion, 
the  plate  during  development  fogged.  He  therefore  stopped 
out  all  light  possible  in  the  dark  room,  and  then  the  plates 
developed  clean  and  perfectly  free  from  fog,  confirming  the 
remarks  of  the  President  on  that  subject. — Scientific  American 


§r0C£ftrings  of  ^ocwtus, 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
inst.,  at  the  Andersonian  University, — Mr.  John  Stuart,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,— was  a “ popular  ’’one  for  members  and  friends. 
Dr.  John  Nicol  gave  a descriptive  lecture  on  Aberdeen  and  its 


surroundings,  the  pictures  being  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  and 
Co.  The  series  was  a large  one,  and  every  picture  was  a subject 
possessing  interest.  The  lanterns  were  supplied  and  managed  by 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Co.,  and  the  light  was  clear  and  steady. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer  and  to  the  Chairman  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


At  a meeting  of  the  recently  appointed  Carbon  Committee,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the 
Bristol  Amateur  Photographic  Association  : — 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  Hon.  Sec. 

Dear  Sir, — Had  your  Association  resolved  that  application 
for  renewal  of  Swan’s  patent  in  connection  with  carbon  should  not 
be  opposed  by  them,  that  would  have  been  simple,  and  no  one  could 
have  had  the  least  objection  ; but  the  reasons  you  hav»  given,  and 
which  form  part  of  the  resolution,  were  in  noway  warranted,  and  are 
open  to  objection. 

You  misunderstand  our  object  iu  thinking  we  desire  to  disturb 
any  one’s  true  interests,  much  less  that  they  should  make  sacrifices ; 
but  we  wish  to  see  to  the  public  good.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
patent  running  its  full  course,  and  those  interested  getting  the  full 
benefit  from  fourteen  years’  rights  or  monopoly  ; our  object  is  to  try 
to  prevent  undue  extension. 

You  say  that  “ under  existing  patents  good  and  reliable  tissue  i* 
manufactured.”  We  have  no  need  to  answer  this  further  than  to  say 
that  there  are,  and  have  been,  many  complaints  by  the  users  re- 
specting the  quality  and  irregularities  of  the  tissues. 

“ Non-renewal  would  chiefly  affect  professional  photographers, 
and  would  not  increase  the  scope  for  fresh  discoveries.”  We  think 
it  would  affect  all  equally  in  proportion  to  their  imerests  and  their 
practice  of  the  art,  except  that  amateurs  do  not  pay  so  much  for  their 
iicence;  and  if  it  be  amateurs  who  make  all  the  discoveries  it  will 
certainly  hamper  them,  because  they  cannot  do  anything  which  may 
not  be  questioned. 

“It  is  generally  admitted  as  incontrovertible  that  few,  if  any, 
discoveries  of  importance  have  emanated  from  the  professional  com- 
munity.” If  this  proposition  be  incontrovertible,  of  course  there  can 
be  no  answer  to  it ; but  we  do  not  believe  this  can  be  applied  to  the 
photographic  any  more  than  to  any  other  profession.  We  believe 
that  industry,  brains,  and  genius  overcome  what  are  called  insu- 
perable difficulties. 

The  steam-engine  was  not  discovered  by  a professional,  neither 
was  steam  navigation  or  railway  locomotion.  Sir  William  Thomson 
is  not  a professional  electrician  ; Arkwright  was  not  a professional 
spinner;  Dr.  Livingstone  was  not  a professional  missionary; 
Daguerre  was  not  a profession  il  photographer,  nor  Fox  Talbot,  nor 
Archer,  nor  Swan,  nor  Johnson,  and  we  suppose  that  even  Lambert 
cannot  claim  that  designation  ; yet  were  they  not  all  really  profes- 
sionals P We  think  they  were,  and  claim  that  they  have  all  been  as 
much  professionals  as  any  others  who  can  bo  thus  designated. 

Our  Committee  have  given  instructions  that  this  answer  should  be 
forwarded  to  your  Association,  to  which  we,  at  the  same  time,  desire 
to  show  all  respect,  and  to  present  our  good  wishes. — I remain,  dear 
sir,  your  respectfully,  Archd.  Robertson,  Hon.  Sec. 

Glasgow , April  19,  1877  - 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street, 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Potter  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  H.  Houlghave  exhibited  some  negatives  taken  by 
Bolton’s  washed  emulsion,  on  plates  one  and  two  years  old, 
showing  no  deterioration;  also  a gelatine  plate  prepared  by 
King's  formula. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  written  to  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  who 
had  kindly  sent  him  some  specimens  of  his  tissue  negatives. 
These  he  would  pass  round,  and  they  would  see  what  excellent 
results  Mr.  Warnerke  was  able  to  secure  with  his  tissue.  One  or 
two,  they  would  see,  were  of  greater  softness.  These  were  on  a 
new  kind  of  tissue,  which  would  shortly  be  in  the  market,  and 
which  was  quite  transparent  without  any  application  of  collodion, 
as  was  previously  necessary.  One  of  the  negatives  had  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  the  landscape  direct ; but 
it  was  merely  a negative  obtained  by  printing  by  superposition 
from  a positive  print  obtained  at  a shop,  and  exposed  to  gas-light 
for  a minute,  the  long  exposure  overcoming  the  difference  of 
texture  in  the  paper  print.  Mr.  Warnerke  said  he  rarely  now 
heard  of  failures  in  development,  but  if  such  happened  it  was 
invariably  due  to  bad  chemicals.  Sometimes  failures  occurred 
in  the  inability  to  remove  the  film  from  the  supporting  paper. 
The  cause  was  either  that  the  tissue  was  not  dried  first,  or  that 
rubbing  the  back  of  the  negative  with  turpentine  had  been 
omitted.  Some  failures  were  caused  by  not  thoroughly  fixing  the 
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n8gative,  and  this  could  be  avoided  by  fixing  in  the  light,  as  the 
mistake  could  bo  then  seen  at  once.  If  the  negative  showed  a 
want  of  brilliancy,  the  remedy  was  to  begin  the  development  by 
using  at  first  a very  small  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
increasing  t when  necessary. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Warnerke  for  his 
kindness  in  all  nving  the  members  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  hi3 
excellent  negatives. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr.  J. 
Valentine,  of  Dundee,  who  met  with  a most  hearty  reception. 
He  (Mr.  Forrest)  handed  round  a series  of  pictures  taken  by 
Mr.  Valentine  for  the  use  of  artists,  Mr.  Valentine  giving  an 
interesting  description  of  his  method  of  working  and  producing 
them. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  carbon  patents.  It  was  considered, 
however,  that  the  Association  could  not  take  any  action  in  the 
matter. 

The  President  then  read  a paper,  “Comparative  Experiments 
with  various  Dry  Plates  (see  page  205).  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated with  a number  of  negatives  and  prints  taken  by  the  various 
processes. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  paper,  and 
some  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Forrest,  in  reference  to  the  long  development  of 
collodio-albumen  plates,  recommended  that  a number  of  plates 
should  be  placed  to  soak  in  the  pyrogallic  developer  for  some 
time  ; they  could  then  be  more  rapidly  developed,  using  one  dish 
for  the  silver  in  which  to  finish  the  plates  singly. 

It  was  decided  to  have  an  excursion  to  Shrewsbury,  Haugh- 
mond  Abbey,  &c.,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  instant. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


®alk  in  t&t  £tu&io. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  May  8th, 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East  (the  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  being  on  view),  when  the  discus- 
sion on  the  “ Nitrate  Silver  Bath,”  introduced  by  Mr.  John 
Spiller,  F.C.S.,  will  be  resumed.  Also  a paper  will  be  read  by 
Captain  Abney.  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Alleged  Magneto- Photography. — Mr.  William  Brooks 
has  recently  communicated  to  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  some  astonishing  statements  (which  wo  find  in  both 
the  Photographic  News  and  the  British  Journal)  regarding  j 
impressions  which  he  claims  to  have  obtained  in  a sensitive 
plate  exposed,  in  total  darkness,  to  the  influence  of  a magnet — 
sail!  impressions  being  analogous  to  those  due  to  light.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  investigator  has  overlooked  conditions 
in  his  experiments  which  would  give  another  and  more  likely 
cause  for  his  results ; and  certainly  no  one  will  accept  the  latter 
according  to  his  interpretation,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  the 
most  convincing  and  conclusive  nature.  Mr.  Brooks  places  a 
horseshoe  magnet,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  poles  upper- 
most, in  a dark  box.  Over  the  poles,  and  about  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  distant,  he  suspends  a card,  blackened  wiih  Indian  ink 
on  both  sides,  and  piorced  with  certain  letters  and  geometrical 
figures.  One-eighth  inch  above  the  card  he  places  his  sensi- 
tized plate,  so  that  the  lutter  is  thus  half  an  inch  distant  from 
the  magnet.  The  exposure  lasts  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes, 
after  which  the  plate  is  removed  and  developed.  Where  the 
perforated  parts  of  the  card  have  not  intercepted  the  magnetic 
aura,  or  influence,  or  mode  of  motion,  or  vibration  (the  reader 
may  choose  his  own  terms),  sometimes  a negative  and  some- 
times a positive  image  is  developed,  as  if  ordinary  daylight  had 
had  access  to  the  plate.  It  will  doubtless  astonish  many  to 
find  that  a card  is  capable  of  intercepting  magnetism,  as  it  is 
currently  believed  that  that  natural  force  acts  through  all  in- 
terposed bodies — as  would-be  inventors  of  magnetic  cut-offs 
have  discovered  to  their  confusion.  But  this  is  not  ordinary 
magnetism — it  is  aura — od — the  imponderable  agent  which 
Reichenbach  conceived,  and  supposed  to  emanate  from  most 
substances,  and  to  affect  people  as  well  as  sensitive  plates. 
Mr.  Brooks  wisely  offers  no  opinion  on  the  matter  ; but  not 
content  with  the  remarkable  statements  already  made,  he  adds 
that  upon  his  plate  appeared  a portion  of  a word,  which  was 
not  in  perforated  letters  on  his  card  screen.  After  examining 


the  latter  with  great  care,  he  discovered  that  the  word  was 
printed  on  the  card,  but  was  illegible  except  when  the  card 
was  held  at  an  angle,  aud  then  only  very  faintly,  being  thickly 
covered  with  Indiau  ink.  This  spoils  a good  story  by  making 
it  too  strong.  If  the  card  intercepted  the  magnetic  aura  so 
that  the  same  could  only  act  through  the  perforations  in  the 
first  case,  how  could  the  same  influence,  acting  on  another  part 
of  the  card  at  the  same  time,  go  through  that  card  where  the 
printed  letters  were  impressed  ? And  why  did  it  not  reproduce 
all  the  printing  on  the  card  instead  of  selecting  a portion  of  a 
word?  There  is  a mysterious  discrepancy  about  it  all,  which 
makes  us  think  that  Mr.  Brooks  is  a “medium.” — Scientific 
American. 


$o  &0rrcs]j0tt&£tit.<i 

F.  M.  Y. — So  far  as  our  experience  and  observation  go,  any 
process  of  intensification  which  secures  opacity  by  piling  up 
material  on  the  image  is  unsuited  for  reproduction  of  fine  line 
work.  We  prefer  methods  which  secure  opacity  by  colour  rather 
than  by  thickness  of  deposit.  A brilliant  intense  image  as  possible 
should  be  obtained  by  the  first  development ; then  allow  the 
plate  to  dry  ; next  run  an  edging  of  varnish  round  to  prevent  the 
film  lifting  ; moisten  and  apply  a five-grain  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  until  a uniform  grey  tint  is  produced;  wash,  and  then 
apply  a one-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  until  a greenish 
drao  tint  is  produced,  which  is  very  adiacticic.  Or  a weak  solu- 
tion of  old,  used,  hypo  fixing  solution  may  bo  employed  instead  of 
the  iodide,  and  this  will  give  a black  image.  The  advantage  of 
drying  first  is  that  the  film  and  image  are  in  a less  spongy  con- 
dition, and,  therefore,  the  intensifying  is  less  apt  to  spread  and 
clog  the  fine  lines.  The  use  of  a sulphide  for  intensifying  is  also 
good  as  securing  density  by  colour  rather  than  thickness.  But 
you  must  remember  that  in  making  a reduced  copy  of  a subject  in 
line  there  comes  a practical  limit  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  fine 
lines  clear  and  open. 

B.  L.  G. — It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a toning  bath  which  may  be 
used  at  once.  We  frequently  do  so.  We  generally  keep  chloride 
of  gold  in  alcoholic  solution;  making  it  by  breaking  a fifteen- 
grain  tube  into  a two-ounce  bottle,  adding  to  the  gold  salt  fifteen 
drachms  of  alcohol.  To  make  a toning  bath  for  working  at  once, 
we  take  a drachm  of  the  gold  solution,  aud  mix  it  with  a little 
prepared  chalk  into  the  consistency  of  cream.  To  this  we  add  five 
or  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  at  about  150°  Fah.  As  soon  as  the 
solution  is  cool,  it  is  fit  to  use,  and  generally  tones  satisfactorily. 
The  sulphocyani  le  of  gold  toning  bath  is  also  ready  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  2.  Quick  washing  in  many  changes  of  water  is  better 
than  long  soaking. 

R.D. — As  a rule,  pyroxyline  which  gives  a large  undissolved  residue 
on  placing  in  ether  and  alcohol  is  Lad,  and  is  always  inconvenient 
and  wasteful. 

G.  G. — Registration  at  Stationers’  Hall  does  not  confer  copyright : 
it  is  merely  a record  of  existing  copyright,  which  is  necessary  before 
an  action  for  infringement  can  take  place. 

Enquirer. — Your  question  as  to  “ what  salts  of  potassium  are  used 
for  enlarging”  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  for  a satisfactory 
answer.  Salts  of  platinum  are  not  used  for  enlarging  purposes. 
They  are  used  in  various  toning  and  printing  operations  ; but  it 
depends  upon  what  method  you  are  working  as  to  which  salts  are 
used.  It  is  probable  that  you  are  thinking  of  Willis’s  process, 
which  is  patented,  and  can  only  be  used  by  permission  of  the 
patentee.  You  will  find  ail  details  in  the  specification,  and  should 
you  wish  to  work  the  process,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
materials  of  the  patentee,  or  his  agents,  the  Albion  Albumenizing 
Company. 

H.  T. — It  is  better  to  use  hydrochloric  acid  than  salt,  as  a solution 
of  the  latter  will  hold  a little  chloride  of  silver  in  solution.  If  too 
much  water  is  used  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  chloride  to  deposit. 
Add  a little  nitric  acid,  and  give  it  time.  2.  Ad  i the  hypo  nega- 
tive fixing  bath  to  the  print  fixing  bath,  and  throw  the  silver  as  a 
sulphide  with  liver  of  sulphur;  or,  as  a metal,  with  clean  pieces 
of  zinc.  3.  The  intensifying  solutions  may  be  added  to  the  hypo 
solutions.  4.  We  cannot,  as  a rule,  say  what  prices  should  be. 
But  wo  may  say  unhesitatingly  that  wo  do  not  think  Is.  6d.  each  for 
12  by  10  prints,  including  taking  five  negatives,  and  taking 
journeys,  was  too  much,  or  indeed  sufficient.  Where  journeys  are 
undertaken  to  produce  negatives,  it  is  wise,  as  a rule,  to  make  a 
specifio  charge  for  this,  and  then  charge  a legitimate  price  for  the 
prints. 

Dave. — A negative  after  fixing,  washing,  and  drying,  may  be 
intensified  in  various  ways.  You  will  tind  one  method  with 
mercury  and  iodide  described  above,  or  the  method  above  described 
may  be  followed  by  hydro- sulphate  of  am,nonia. 

G.  M. — Full  details  of  the  Exhibition  of  t;le  Photographic  Sooiety 
will  appear  in  due  time.  None  are  definitely  fixed  yet. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY*  IN  aND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photographers  ex  Grand  Seigneur — M.  Remelb’s  Second 

Visit  to  Africa — Honours  from  Abroad  to  Mr.  Fox 

Talbot — An  Alcohol  Bath  in  Carbon  Printing  — 

Hardened  Plaster  of  Pabis. 

Photographers  en  Grand  Seigneur. — Photography  has  long 
been  a favourite  pastime  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  country,  while  in  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  tne 
art  has  also  been  taken  up  by  the  highest  in  the  land. 
More  than  one  German  prince  is  an  accomplished  photo- 
grapher, and  counts,  both  Russian  and  French,  are  known 
to  fame  through  their  work  with  the  camera.  In  this 
country  we  have  but  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  to  indicate  the  rank  of  photographic  ama- 
teurs, his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Conuaught,  being  also,  we 
believe,  both  chemist  and  photographer.  It  is,  in  fact, 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  amateur  photographers  of 
Great  Britain  that  dry  plate  photography  has  reached  such 
a high  state  of  perfection  in  this  country,  dry  plate 
workers,  almost  to  a man,  being  amateurs.  One  British 
amateur  has  recently  been  at  some  great  expense  to  carry 
on  his  cherished  persuit.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P., 
who  has  during  the  past  winter  been  making  a journey 
round  the  world  in  a yacht  of  his  own,  made  it  a pleasure 
to  have  a portion  of  the  hold  fitted  up  as  a photographic 
dark  room  and  laboratory,  in  order  to  secure  pictures  of 
the  many  interesting  places  he  visited.  Mrs.  Brassey  is 
an  accomplished  photographer,  and  has  been  for  some 
years  a member  of  the  Fhotograpkic  Society,  and  she  it 
was,  iu  all  probability,  who  suggested  this  arrangement. 
The  yacht  is  said  to  be  a maguificent  craft,  built  at  Birken- 
head, and  named  Sunbeam.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brassey  were 
accompanied  by  several  friends,  so  that  the  journey  was 
made  as  pleasant  as  possible  ; and  the  size  and  equipment 
of  the  vessel  were  such  as  no  doubt  to  render  the  life  of  its 
passengers  very  agreeable.  The  yacht  first  visited  Buenos 
Ayres,  then  touched  at  various  islands  iu  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  paid  a visit  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  finally  came  back  home  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
There  was  consequently  plenty  of  food  for  the  camera, 
and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Brassey  has  brought  home  a numerous 
and  valuable  collection  of  pictures.  A tour  of  the  same 
nature  was  made  about  a score  of  years  ago  by  Prince 
Jerome  Bouaparte,  who  adopted  the  same  means  for 
securing  photographic  reminiscences  of  his  voyage.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  yacht  was  a magnificent  affair,  carried 
a number  of  visitors,  and  was  provided  with  everything  to 
make  matters  pleasant.  Whether  the  ship  was  run  up  a 
swamp  creek  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  nothing 
but  rank  grass  and  alligators  abounded  ; or  put  into  some 
cannibal  port  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  warlike  attitude 
of  the  savages  rendered  a lengthy  stay  impolitic,  the 
Prince  and  his  friends  no  sooner  stepped  from  the  inhos- 
pitable shore  again  into  his  own  cabin,  thau  they  found 
themselves  in  an  elegant  saloon  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Travelling  and 
photographing  under  such  circumstances  are  to  be  envied  ; 
the  voyage  must  be  pleasant  while  it  lasts,  and  the  photo- 
graphs secured  remind  one  still  of  the  pleasures  after  these 
have  passed  away. 

M.  Itemcle's  Second  Visit  to  Ajrica.  —While  on  the  subject 
of  photographing  en  voyage,  we  may  mention  that  Herr 
llemele  has  again  acceded  to  a request  from  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  to  accompany  an  expedition  to  North  Africa 
as  photographer.  Our  readers  remember,  no  doubt,  the 
graphic  account  given  by  M.  Reraele  of  his  travels  through 
the  Libyan  Desert,  which  appeared  in  these  columns,  and  iu 
which  a photographer’s  troubles  in  the  Desert  are  vividly 
depicted.  M.  Remele  goes  this  time  to  Morocco,  with  an 
expedition  of  which  Captain  Zembusch,  of  the  German 
Marine,  has  been  nominated  chief.  The  expedition  goes 
with  a message  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Sultan 


of  Morocco,  and  it  affords,  therefore,  a peculiarly  favourable 
opportunity  for  studying  the  nature  and  inhabitants  of  a 
country  of  which  Europeans  know  very  little.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  M.  Remele  has  written  to  Dr.  Vogel 
promising  an  early  account  of  his  travels,  and  this  we  shall 
not  fail  to  put  before  our  readers  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

Honour  from  Abroad  to  Fox  Talbot. — We  are  glad  to  see 
that  foreign  nations  do  not  omit  to  do  honour  to  “the  still 
living  discoverer  of  the  camera  negative  and  paper  print 
process,”  as  Fox  Talbot  is  described  by  a German  contem- 
porary. As  negatives  produced  in  the  camera  and  prints 
upon  paper  include  the  whole  practice  of  photography  at 
the  present  day,  acknowledgment  of  Fox  Talbot’s  services 
is  particularly  wide  and  comprehensive.  Our  English 
pioneer  certainly  deserves  all  the  credit  given  to  him,  for 
lie,  undoubtedly,  invented  photography  as  we  now  practise 
it,  by  indicating  a means  of  securing  transparent  photo- 
graphs from  which  prints  could  be  taken.  An  influential 
industrial  Society  at  Berlin,  the  Verein  fur  Gewerbefleiss, 
has  spontaneously  elected  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  a honorary 
member,  the  honour  being  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many 
gentlemen  of  importance — among  others  the  well-known 
chemist,  Professor  Hofmann — spoke  in  favour  of  the  step 
with  much  warmth.  The  influence  of  photography  upon 
science  and  culture  formed  the  subject  of  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor’s remarks,  which  were  received  with  considerable 
enthusiasm.  The  proposition  emanated  from  Professor 
Vogel,  a name  with  which  every  one  of  our  readers  must 
be  familiar. 

An  Alcohol  Bath  in  Carbon  Printing. — Some  experiments 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Industrial  College  of  Berlin 
point  in  favour  of  the  use  of  an  alcohol  bath  after  the 
tissue  has  been  sensitized.  If  tissue  is  dipped  into  a bichro- 
mate bath,  and  then  permitted  to  become  partially  dry  by 
hanging  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  further  soaked  for  five 
miuutes  in  a bath  of  spirits  of  wine,  the  drying  afterwards 
goes  on  much  more  rapidly.  In  fact,  by  this  plan  of  ope- 
rating it  is  possible  to  get  the  tissue  ready  for  printing 
within  an  hour,  for  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  alcohol 
bath  it  dries  almost  immediately.  This  tissue,  sensitized 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  is  converted  into  finished 
pictures  by  the  single  transfer  process  by  four  o’clock  the 
same  afternoon.  However,  as  we  explained  in  these 
columns  a few  weeks  ago,  the  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Mayland  is  a simpler  one  still,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
tissue  dries  quite  as  expeditiously  as  when  alcohol  is  used, 
Mr.  Mayland’s  plan  being  to  keep  the  wet  tissue  in  a warm 
cupboard  to  facilitate  the  driving  off  of  moisture.  Alcohol 
is  likely  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  bichromate  salt, 
but,  at  auy  rate,  the  employment  of  a spirit  bath  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  roundabout  arrangement. 

Hardened  Plaster  of  Paris. — M.  Caussious,  a German 
chemist,  has  discovered  a method  of  hardening  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  rendering  it  in  every  respect  as  resistant  as 
stone  or  metal.  It  is  a fluid  which  is  had  recourse  to,  and 
which,  impregnating  the  porous  compound,  renders  this  at 
once  of  a granite-like  nature.  Any  fine  details  or  lines 
upon  the  plaster  of  Paris  are  preserved  in  all  their  delicacy 
aud  sharpress,  so  that  for  photo-reliefs  the  process  will  be 
especially  useful.  There  is  little  difficulty,  as  photo- 
graphers know,  in  securing  a gelatine  image,  or  its  impress 
in  plaster,  but  these  are,  as  a rule,  too  delicate  for  hard 
wear  aud  tear.  Let  us  hope  that  the  process  of  hardening 
plaster  of  Paris  discovered  by  M.  Caussinus  is  a sound 
and  practical  one,  and  easily  applied.  Unfortunately,  the 
inventor  has  so  far  kept  the  nature  of  the  fluid  he  employs 
a close  secret,  and  has  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to 
divulge  its  nature. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DIFFICULTIES.* 

BY  F.  YORK. 

The  subject  I have  selected  is  one.  I fear,  that  will  not 
be  considered  of  that  instructive  nature  it  ought  to  be.  I 

• Read  before  the  8outh  London  Photographic  Society. 
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will  endeavour  to  combine  a little  mirth  with  a few  prac- 
tical hints.  Many  of  the  incidents  I shall  allude  to  caused 
me  much  annoyauce,  vexation,  and  trouble.  I can  now 
smile  at  them,  although  they  had  a very  contrary  effect  at 
the  time.  Taking  views  of  Loudon  is  very  trying  to  one’s 
nervous  system.  1 used  to  be  considered  rather  amiable. 
I am  thought  the  opposite  now,  and  all  through  this  class 
of  work.  The  Euglish  climate  is  so  variable,  and  the 
London  atmosphere  so  peculiar,  depending  upou  the  wind. 
Living  as  1 do  at  the  extreme  West,  I have  scores  of  times 
left  home  when  beautifully  bright,  and  the  wind  from  the 
West  ; journeying  eastward  the  atmosphere  gradually  gets 
misty,  but  at  three  miles  distance  the  lu'.lli.igs  at  the 
ends  of  very  short  streets  are  very  hazy.  I have  lingered 
about  for  hours  whistling,  like  a sailor  does,  for  a breeze, 
with  the  same  result,  I imagine.  I return  home  without 
unpacking  my  things.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  East, 
I have  often  seen  the  sun  almost  red  with  haze,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  useless  leaving  home,  and,  to  my  annoyance. 
I have  found  that  the  day  in  the  city  has  been  unusually 
fine. 

I never  attempt  a view  unless  the  light  is  favourable, 
for  the  slightest  haze  is  fatal  to  a Loudon  photograph. 
There  are  some  views,  particularly  distant  ones  on  the 
Thames,  that  require  exceptionable  days.  I have  gone  to 
two  places  in  particular  as  many  as  twenty  times  in  the 
season  without  taking  a satisfactory  negative  : it  is  a 
common  thing  to  go  to  many  places  three  or  four  times, 
and  do  no  good,  owing  to  the  atmosphere.  These  pecu- 
liarities are  so  common  that  I am  obliged  to  regulate  the 
work  accordingly,  going  eastward  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  East,  and  keeping  westward  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  West,  these  being  the  two  prevailing  winds.  I have 
often  risen  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  do  early 
views,  and  have  been  anxiously  watching  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  waiting  until  he  is  sufficiently  high  ; but  my  old 
enemy  is  rising  with  him.  In  this  case  nothing  can  be 
done,  for  the  general  fire-lighting  has  begun,  and  London 
is  in  a mist  until  ten  o’clock.  I have  found  it  almost  an 
invariable  rule  that  work  done  between  seven  o’clock  and 
ten  is  unsatisfactory. 

When  I first  attempted  street  work,  I tried  a tent. 
Many  are  the  troubles  and  vexations  I have  encountered. 
The  first  form  of  tent  I used  was  an  imitation  Smart's, 
with  flat  top  on  which  was  placed  the  water-tank.  It  must 
have  closely  resembled  a shower  bath,  for  I have  often 
been  surrounded  with  a crowd,  and  described  when  inside 
as  a cove  taking  a shower  bath.  The  next  form  I used  was 
Leake’s  box  teut,  this  was  a very  convenient  form,  but  as 
it  was  so  constantly  knocked  and  blown  over,  I was  obliged 
to  discard  it.  I then  tried  Wilson’s.  The  one  great  advan  - 
tage  with  this  was  its  extreme  portability;  but  there  were 
many  disadvantages — dust,  wind,  the  curiosity  of  outsiders 
to  lift  it  up  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  places  to  erect  it.  The  tent  nuisance  at 
last  became  so  unbearable,  that  I resolved  to  start  a trap, 
and  purchased  a two- wheeler  of  Mr.  Earl,  of  Worcester. 
This  was  a mistake,  for  it  could  not  be  used  with  the  horse 
in  the  shafts,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  retired  spots 
where  the  horse  could  be  taken  out ; this  circumstance  was 
the  cause  of  many  mishaps.  I was  once  engaged  on 
Whit  Monday,  the  horse  standing  near  the  shafts  with  his 
nose-bag  on,  when  a pleasure  van  with  a baud  playing  most 
vociferously  startled  the  horse,  the  nose-bag  became  en- 
tangled with  the  end  of  the  shaft,  the  plunging  of  the 
horse  upset  the  cart  just  as  I had  stepped  out  of  it,  and  you 
can  readiiy  imagine  the  mess  caused  by  the  upsetting  of 
eighty  ounces  of  bath,  and  the  majority  of  bottles  smashed. 
Had  I been  inside,  I think  my  most  intimate  friend  would 
have  failed  to  recognize  me  half-an-hour  afterwards 
smothered  with  silver  bath,  collodion,  & c.  This,  of  course, 
terminated  my  day’s  work.  It  would  not  have  made 
a bad  subject  for  an  illustration  in  Punch.  Several  other 
accidents  happened.  When  in  use,  legs  were  used  to  make 
it  firm ; on  two  or  three  occasions  my  assistant  attempted 


to  get  inside  before  they  were  adjusted,  when  .suddenly 
down  went  the  cart,  and  extinguished  him.  The  next 
vehicle  I had  built  specially  for  me  ; the  style  is  a hooded 
wagonette  which  answers  admirably  ; I have  not  had  any 
mishaps  with  it.  It  is  often  an  object  of  great  attraction, 
and  many  guesses  are  made  as  to  its  use  : these  are  some  of 
them — an  ambulance,  fever  or  small-pox  carriage,  and  when 
near  a cemetery,  the  workhouse  hearse  (the  horse  being 
black  tended  to  corroborate  this  idea). 

I am  now  so  well  known  to  the  police  that  I get  great 
assistance  from  them  in  keeping  back  the  crowd.  When  I 
find  a difficulty  in  taking  a photograph  from  the  pavement 
1 get  into  the  gutter  ; the  traffic  keeps  them  back  from  the 
front  of  the  camera.  1 am  sometimes  so  bothered  that, 
after  focussing,  I take  the  bearings  and  turn  the  camera  at 
right  angles  and  talk  to  the  crowd,  asking  them  to  be 
steady  just  while  I count  one,  two,  three,  up  to  fifteen ; 
my  assistant  puts  the  plate  in,  turns  round  the  camera,  and 
exposes,  whilst  I am  telling  them  that  if  they  will  only  be  quite 
still,  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  faces  for 
sale  in  Ihe  sli  > w n 1 j vs,  with  the  ballet  girls  and  bishops. 
In  resorting  to  this  dodge  it  is  necessary  to  use  a larger 
plate  than  necessary,  to  allow  for  any  error  in  turning 
round  the  camera.  The  following  is  a common  and  most 
annoying  circumstance:  imagine  a view  to  be  taken  across 
the  street  in  a very  busy  thoroughfare  with  only  occasional 
sunshine.  You  see  in  a few  minutes  the  sun  will  be  ob- 
scured ; you  rush  to  expose,  when  an  omnibus  stops  to  take 
up  or  put  down  a passenger;  when  started  the  sun  becomes 
obscured  ; after  waiting  for  five  minutes  or  more  the  sun  is 
bright,  a loitering  cabman  catches  sight  of  you,  and  asks 
your  charge  to  do  a good-looking  fellow  like  himself.  It 
is  useless  to  remonstrate.  The  next  obstruction  is  a mud 
cart,  then  a stream  of  heavy  traffic  carts  loaded  with  straw, 
or  a block — all  this  time  the  sun  is  shining  beautifully. 
When  all  this  is  cleared  off,  cloudy  again,  and  no  chance  of 
taking  the  photograph.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration,  it  is 
one  of  common  occurrence.  1 always  give  long  exposures 
for  such  subjects,  to  prevent  ghosts. 

I often  wish  to  introduce  figures,  but  this  requires  the 
greatest  caution,  for  if  the  crowd  catches  the  idea,  off  they 
all  go  to  be  taken  ; in  that  case  it  is  useless  to  interfere, 
for  a crowd  collects  which  takes  a long  time  to  disperse. 
To  get  rid  of  a crowd  I am  often  obliged  to  take  away 
the  camera,  and  come  back  again  when  the  place  is  clear. 
Sometimes  l am  annoyed  by  troublesome  people  who  will 
persist  in  being  taken  ; I then  put  on  an  appearance  of 
indifference,  as  though  it  was  all  over,  and  so  tire  them  out; 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  take  them,  for  they  invariably 
move  on  during  the  exposure  if  not  asked  to  be  still. 
When  an  opportunity  occurs  of  working  from  a first  floor 
window,  it  is  a great  treat.  I generally  acknowledge  this 
favour  by  sending  some  photographs.  I was  once  tender- 
ing my  thanks  in  this  way,  when  I was  curtly  informed 
that  was  an  old  story,  and  one  never  fulfilled ; the  price 
was  five  shillings,  which  I paid,  with  thanks  for  the 
accommodation. 

I will  now  describe  my  apparatus.  The  camera-stand 
I use  is  a very  old  form,  lately  resuscitated,  I think,  by 
myself.  Mr.  Ayers  lent  me  his,  which  I liked  so  much 
that  I got  Messrs.  Oakley  to  make  me  two,  and  advised 
him  to  make  them  for  sale.  He  did  so,  and  had  a block 
cut,  which  he  registered,  and  many  thought  he  had  regis- 
tered this  old  form  of  stand,  but  it  was  only  the  wood-cut. 

I find  it  most  useful  haviug  a range  from  three  feet  to 
six,  allowing  of  its  being  used  very  low  when  doing  a flat 
tomb.  It  allows  of  adjustment  in  the  most  awkward  posi- 
tions in  the  roof  of  a house,  in  the  seats  or  stalls  of  a 
church,  when  doing  interiors.  I now  often  wonder  how  I 
did  without  it  so  long. 

I never  use  a swing-back,  for  various  reasons.  It  prevents 
the  camera  (the  form  I use)  from  closiug  sufficient  for  the 
shortest  focus-lenses;  it  adds  to  the  bulk  and  expense.  I 
find  the  sliding  front  answers  every  purpose.  I have  an 
additional  piece  hinged  on  the  front,  which  allows  of  its 
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going  up  any  height.  'This  arrangement  would  not  do 
for  the  old  form  of  lenses  of  large  diameter  and  small 
field.  The  small  diameter  of  the  symmetrical  lenses  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction — portability  and  lightness 
combined — evidently  the  result  of  the  studies  of  a 
practical  man.  One  flange  answers  fora  stereoscopic  lens, 
or  one  covering  a twenty-inch  plate.  With  the  sliding 
front  I can  succeed  in  taking  a building  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  This  brings  the  subject  almost  close 
to  the  circle  of  definition.  Blocking  out  the  sky,  of  course, 
is  necessary.  By  reversing  the  camera  front  1 am  enabled 
to  photograph  from  an  elevation,  and  still  keep  the  camera 
perfectly  level.  This  is  very  important  for  flat  tombs  in 
confi’  ed  situations.  I invariably  keep  the  camera  quite 
level. 

To  keep  the  camera-stand  steady  when  windy,  I have 
improved  on  the  old  idea  of  the  loop  for  placing  the  foot 
in  and  bearing  heavily  on  it,  by  introducing  an  india- 
rubber  door  spring,  which  allows  the  foot  to  remain  firm 
on  the  ground,  instead  of  moving,  and,  perhaps,  doing 
what  you  are  anxious  to  avoid. 

I will  now  go  from  the  streets  into  some  of  the  most 
difficult  interiors.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Tower,  and 
Temple  are  the  worst,  requiring  exposures  of  nearly  two 
hours.  Two  negatives  a day  aud  four  cameras  at  work  is 
a fair  average.  All  sorts  of  exposures  are  necessary  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours. 
St.  Paul’s  the  same. 

My  experience  with  interiors  varies  considerably.  One 
year  I found  that  plates  kept  in  the  bath  nearly  half  an 
hour  answered  the  best ; another  year  I found  it  the  very 
opposite,  from  which  L conclude  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  to  any  rule,  as  it  depends  in  a great  measure  upon 
the  particular  kind  of  collodion  in  use  at  the  time.  I 
find  it  important  to  U3e  a new  bath  of  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  with  as  little  acid  as  possible,  old  collodion,  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce, 
and  strong  developer  ; to  use  albumenized  plates,  pleuty 
of  blotting-paper,  and  to  keep  the  backs  well  sponged 
out  and  varnished  where  the  plates  touch,  and  to  fix  thick- 
brown  paper  saturated  with  water  on  the  back  of  the  plate 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 

My  old  enemies,  the  public,  follow  me  even  into  sacred 
places.  With  exposures  of  an  hour  you  cannot  sit  down 
beside  the  camera,  so  I work  two ; well,  on  returning  to 
develop,  imagine  with  horror  an  anxious  mother  gratifying 
her  offspring’s  curiosity  by  lifting  up  the  child  to  peep 
into  the  lens,  the  youngster  steadying  himself  by  holding 
on  to  the  lens  ; or  an  indulgent  papa  gratifying  his  little 
girl  by  lifting  her  up  to  play  an  imaginary  tune  with  the 
focussing  handle  of  the  camera. 


VENTILATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDTOS. 

BY  JOHN  LAING,  F.R.S.S.A.* 

In  bringing  the  subject  of  this  paper  before  the  members 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  it  is  with  the 
view  of  correcting  an  evil  which,  to  a very  great  extent, 
exists  in  our  midst.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  of 
studios  that  I would  wish  to  say  a few  words.  Photo- 
graphers, it  would  appear,  seem  to  have  a great  dread  of 
fitting  up  a veutilating  apparatus  in  connection  with  their 
studios,  and  more  especially  in  their  dark  rooms.  1 have 
heard  various  reasons  for  such  non-appliance  of  a venti- 
lating apparatus.  One  of  them  is,  that  white  light  would 
come  in  and  spoil  all  their  work,  and  thus  become  a 
great  source  of  vexation  and  annoyance.  Another  reason 
is,  that  any  down  draught  which  might  occur  (they  very 
often  occur  in  the  general  forms  of  ventilating  systems) 
would  raise  the  dust  from  the  floor  and  furniture  con- 
nected with  the  studio,  aud  while  thus  floating  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  wet  ^plates 
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would  come  in  for  a great  share  of  the  mischief  which 
would  thus  be  caused  ; and  to  prevent  all  this  photo- 
graphers would  rather  suffer  an  ill-ventilated  studio  than 
have  all  their  best  efforts  spoiled  by  that  inveterate 
photographer’s  enemy,  “ dust.” 

How.  often  do  we  see  those  much  engaged  in  the  dark- 
room operations,  when  they  come  into  the  lightest  apart- 
ment, wiping  the  sweat  from  off  their  foreheads,  and 
altogether  looking  as  if  they  w^'C  glad  to  enter  a better 
and  more  wholesome  atmosphere ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  studios  are  very 
badly  ventilated  (if  ventilated  at  all),  and  this  is  why 
there  is  such  a strong  smell  of  sulphuric  ether  (which  is 
present  in  the  collodion)  in  those  studios,  and  which, 
though  a characteristic  of  the  profession,  yet  is  very 
offensive  to  delicate  constitutions,  and  ladies  more  par- 
ticularly. I once  met  with  a lady  who  had  just 
returned  from  such  a studio,  and  who  went  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  photographed  ; but  on  entering  the 
establishment  the  “ etherial  perfume  ” was  so  strong  and 
overpowering  that  she  nearly  fainted,  and  had  to  get  cold 
water  applied  to  her  in  the  manner  generally  employed 
when  people  are  in  a fainting  condition.  When  she 
came  to  herself  again,  she  got  into  a cab,  and  drove  home ; 
and  when  I saw  her  she  vowed  she  would  never  again 
enter  a photographic  establishment ; and  she  has  held  such 
places  in  awful  dread  ever  since. 

Now  if  we  had  a complete  system  of  ventilation  in  our 
studios  such  accidents  would  never  occur,  and  the  benefit 
in  point  of  health  would  be  great  to  all  concerned,  and 
more  particularly  to  those  who  are  much  engaged  in  the 
dark  room  operations.  Such  people  run  a great  risk  of 
injury  to  health.  It  may  not  come  upon  them  suddenly, 
but,  nevertheless,  its  slow  progress  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
and  unheeded.  I have  actually  heard  a photographer  ex- 
press himself,  when  I called  to  see  him,  that  “ he  felt  his 
head  quite  muddled  and  this,  undoubtedly,  was  due  to’ 
the  stifling  condition  of  the  atmosphere  he  was  breathiug. 

I won’t  say  that  all  studios  are  alike — far  from  it — for 
there  are  some  which  I have  been  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
are  well  ventilated.  Some  are  ventilated  by  a current  of 
air  being  made  to  pass  freely  through  thtir  studios  in  the 
form  of  a draught,  by  having  two  opposite  windows,  or 
other  opening  freely  open,  and  thus  causing  a draught ; 
but  this  method  of  clearing  a place  is  very  objectionable 
from  a health  point  of  view. 

Now  what  we  want  is  a complete  and  continuous  venti- 
lation ; by  that  I mean,  to  have  the  foul  or  impure  air 
drawn  off  as  soon  as  formed,  and  this  without  a down 
draught. 

Now  theie  is  only  one  system  of  ventilation  at  present 
in  operation  that  1 know  of  which  can  bring  about  this 
desired  end,  and  that  system  is  the  one  patented  by 
Messrs.  R.  Boyle  and  Son,  of  Glasgow,  and  which 
they  call  “ Boyle’s  Patent  Self-acting  Air-pump 
Ventilation.”  They  have  no  movement  in  them,  and 
therefore  cannot  get  out  of  order.  They  continue  to  be 
ventilators  as  long  as  the  metal  holds  together,  and  they 
are  just  as  efficient  in  their  action  as  ventilators  after  they 
have  been  up  for  twenty  years  as  the  first  day  in  which  they 
were  put  up.  They  are  neat  in  appearance,  and  can  be 
made  to  any  pattern  or  design  of  an  architect,  and  you 
will  see  by  their  price  lists  they  will  stand  a very  favour- 
able comparison  in  price  with  any  form  or  system  of  ventila- 
tion now  in  existence.  There  are  various  systems  adapted  to 
studios,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  inefficient  and  unre- 
liable. Those  which  have  a movement  in  them  are  objec- 
tionable, for  should  they  get  out  of  order  (as  they 
frequently  do),  the  effect  is  anything  but  pleasant.  I will 
only  here  refer  to  the  Archimedian  screw,  which  we  see  so 
often  applied  to  studios  and  other  buildings. 

This  apparatus  is  at  any  time  liable  to  a down  draught, 
and,  when  such  takes  place,  a continuous  down-pour  of 
cold  air,  sometimes  accompanied  by  rain  and  soot,  and  all 
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other  impurities  which  are  to  be  found  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  at  the  house  tops.  It  likewise  makes  a 
disagreeable  noise  at  times,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
irritation  of  all  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  within 
hearing.  Its  appearance,  also,  is  not  iu  its  favour.  From 
its  construction  it  cannot  be  made  more  ornamental, 
unless  by  materially  interfering  with  its  efficient  action. 
Mr.  Boyle  informs  me  that  they  have  had  to  remove  a 
great  many  of  them  on  account  of  the  down  draught 
which  they  admitted ; and  they  replaced  them  with 
their  own  system,  and  the  air-pump  ventilators  gave 
undoubted  satisfaction.  The  syphon  ventilator  i3  quite 
useless  as  a ventilator.  Any  system  which  allows  cold  air 
in  from  above  must  be  condemned,  because  this  cold  air 
coming  in  cools  down  the  heated  and  vitiated  air  naturally 
found  at  the  ceiling,  and  this,  losing  its  upward  force,  is 
again  returned  to  the  apartment,  to  be  again  inhaled ; 
and  though  we  are  getting  cool  air,  yet  we  are  not  getting 
pure  air,  which  is  a great  matter,  and  a point  often  over- 
looked, though  it  is  worthy  of  our  best  and  immediate 
attention.  The  ventilation  by  means  of  running  a pipe 
into  a smoke  flue  is  very  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
back  draught  and  disagreable  smell  which  it  produces ; 
and  besides  this  the  soot  coming  into  the  apartment  would 
spoil  everything  in  the  place,  and  picture  frames  would 
soon  require  re-gilding.  Such  was  the  case  with  John 
Stirling,  Esq.,  Governor  of  North  Prison,  Glasgow,  who 
had  his  house  so  ventilated ; and  Mr.  Boyle  had  to  undo 
the  whole  system  and  fit  up  his  own,  and  Mr.  Stirling  is 
quite  delighted  with  the  agreeable  change  that  has  been 
brought  about. 

The  air-pump  ventilators  consist  of  four  sections,  each 
acting  independently  of  the  other;  the  external  air  im- 
pinging on  the  lower  plates  (or  diaphragms)  is  deflected 
at  different  angles  over  the  central  radial  plates,  and  in 
passing  out  exhausts  the  internal  chambers,  creating  a 
partial  vacuum.  The  foul  air  immediately  rushes  up  the 
shaft  (connecting  the  ventilator  with  the  place  being  venti- 
lated) to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  extracted,  thus  secur- 
ing a continuous  powerful  upward  current,  and  no  down 
draught.  For  studios  ou  the  ground  floor,  with  higher 
buildings  around  them,  they  are  generally  subject  to  a 
down  draught,  owing  to  the  wind  striking  the  higher 
buildings,  and  then  forced  downward  with  a swirl,  and 
the  studio  is  the  place  where  it  is  most  felt,  by  its  being  on 
the  lower  ground.  Now,  for  this  position  of  affairs,  Messrs. 
R.  Boyle  and  Son  have  a modification  of  this  patent,  which 
is  entirely  impervious  to  down  draught ; and  such  positions  as 
on  the  top  of  these  studios  is  the  very  best  place  for  its 
efficient  action.  It  is  not  intended  so  much  to  create  an 
up  draught,  as  to  entirely  prevent  a down  draught.  1 have 
no  personal  interest  in  the  concern  whatever.  I only  take 
it  up  on  scientific  grounds,  and  I can  only  say  that  if  once 
applied,  great  will  be  the  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  say  that  Messrs.  Boyle  and  Son 
deserve  every  credit  and  encouragement  for  the  useful  in- 
vention which  they  have  produced,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  before  long  they  will  reap  the  harvest  which  they  so 
justly  merit. 


HOW  TO  PAINT  CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  W.  F.  ASHE.* 

After  mounting  your  print  face  down  on  the  concave 
side  of  the  glass,  rub  over  the  back  with  lard  (you  will 
then  see  the  picture  come  out  like  a transparent  positive) 
and  allow  it  to  stand  a few  miuutes,  so  that  the  grease  can 
penetrate  all  the  pores  and  fibres  of  the  paper.  Now  it  is 
ready  for  painting.  Paiut  the  shadows  under  the  eye- 
brows with  burnt  sienna,  and  the  whites  of  the  eyes  with 
silver  white.  Use  cobalt  blue  for  blue  eyes,  and  burnt 


sienna  for  brown  eyes.  Mix  Naples  yellow  and  silver 
white  for  the  high  lights  of  flesh  colour  ; mix  light  English 
vermilion,  Naples  yellow,  and  silver  white  for  the  dark 
flesh  tints.  Use  pure  vermilion  iu  the  centre  of  the  cheek, 
softened  out  with  flesh  colour,  and  pure  vermilion  for  the 
lips  ; for  the  ears,  dark  pink.  For  light  brown  hair,  use 
raw  sienna  (if  very  light,  add  Naples  yellow)  ; for  dark 
*srown  add  burnt  umber,  also  burnt  sienna  for  warm  hair. 
Use  king’s  yellow  for  all  blight  yellows  (gold,  &c.), 
cobalt  blue  for  all  medium  blues,  adding  silver  white  for 
light  blues,  Prussian  blue  for  all  dark  blues,  and  emerald 
green  for  all  light  greens;  mix  Prussian  blue  and  raw 
sienna  for  dark  greens,  adding  king’s  yellow  for  yellow 
light  greens.  Use  burnt  sienna  for  browns,  adding  raw 
sienna  to  make  a chauge  ; carmine  for  crimson,  adding 
white  for  pink.  Mix  carmine  and  cobalt  blue  to  make 
dark  purples,  adding  silver  white  for  light  purples  ; use 
vermilion  for  scarlet,  adding  carmine  for  a change.  King’s 
yellow  and  vermilion  make  orange.  Mix  black,  white, 
and  red  in  different  proportions  to  make  all  greys.  Paint 
all  whites  with  silver  white  ; the  dark  shades  only  of  black 
drapery  with  ivory  black. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  lard  gives  the  most  trans- 
parency ; and  paper  having  more  affinity  for  it  than  any- 
thing else,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  opaque. 


AN  ELECTRIC  CANDLE* 

The  value  of  electricity  as  a source  of  artificial  light  has 
always  been  recognized,  and  its  utilization  has  frequently 
been  attempted.  The  great  obstacle,  however,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  practical  attainment  of  this  object 
is  the  difficulty  of  subdividing  an  electric  current,  and 
producing  a number  of  lights  from  one  main  source.  This 
subdivision  of  the  current,  as  it  flows  from  the  generator, 
has  several  times  been  attempted,  and  in  some  cases — 
experimentally,  at  least — it  has  been  attended  with  success. 
The  fine  carbon  points  were,  however,  quickly  consumed 
when  burnt  in  contact  with  oxygen,  and  thin  platiuum 
wires  melted  as  soon  as  they  began  to  give  a perfect  light, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  system  of  subdivision  of 
electricity  has  come  into  practical  operation. 

About  the  first  who  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  was 
M.  Lodyghin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  some  few  years  since, 
used  a vacuum,  burniug  the  carbon  out  of  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  details  of  his  apparatus, 
however,  were  imperfectly  worked  out,  and  failure  resulted. 

M.  Kosloff  then  took  up  M.  Lodyghin’s  idea,  and  in 
time  succeeded  in  producing  an  efficient  means  of  subdi- 
viding the  electric  light.  By  forming  the  holders  for  the 
carbon  points  of  a special  metal,  and  producing  the  light 
in  a vacuum  lamp,  excellent  results  were  produced. 

M.  Kosloff's  apparatus  was  exhibited  in  London  in  May, 
1874,  and  some  very  successful  trials  were  made  with  it, 
and  reported  upon  by  us  at  the  time.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  this  invention  went  beyond  the  phase  of 
experiment,  at  least  in  England,  although  it  wa9  an  inven- 
tion of  great  promise.  Hence,  wherever  electricity  has  been 
utilized,  as  in  lighthouses  and  for  signalling  or  other 
purposes,  the  constant  shortening  of  the  carbon  points  by 
combustion  has  to  be  compensated  for,  and  followed  up  by 
clockwork,  so  that  the  necessary  distance  between  the  points 
is  preserved  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 

It  has  remained  for  another  Russian  man  of  science — 
M.  Paul  Jablocbkoft,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Russian 
military  service — to  demonstrate  in  practice  the  feasibility 
of  subdividing  the  electric  current.  He  ha9  worked  out  his 
results  in  the  form  of  an  electric  candle,  which  governs  the 
production  of  the  electric  light,  and  supersi  des  the  ordinary 
clockwotk  arrangement.  By  it  he  has,  moreover,  demon- 
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Btrated  the  possibility  of  obtaining  several  lights  from  a 
single  source  of  electricity. 

The  first  practical  trial  of  this  system  was  made  a fort- 
night ago  at  the  Magasins  du  Louvre,  and  the  experiments 
were  attended  with  perfect  success.  The  Marengo  Hall  was 
the  apartment  lighted,  aud  six  electric  candles  were  sufficient 
to  shed  around  a very  bright  light,  which  was  softened  by 
being  transmitted  through  opal  glass  globes.  Some  idea  of 
the  comparative  value  of  gas  aud  the  electric  light  under 
notice  may  be  formed  when  we  state  that  the  Marengo  Hall 
is  ordinarily  illuminated  by  means  of  one  hundred  argand 
gas  burners  of  the  largest  size.  The  cause  of  the  wide 
difference  between  this  and  other  electric  lights  lies  in  the 
fact  that  electricity  plays,  so  to  speak,  only  a secondary 
part  in  producing  the  light.  The  light  is  principally  the 
result  of  the  combustion  of  the  refracting  material,  which 
occupies  in  the  electric  candle  the  same  position  as  does 
wax  or  tallow  in  ordinary  candles. 

The  electric  candle,  as  originally  designed  by  M.  Jab- 
lochkoff,  consisted  of  what  may  be  termed  a double  wick  and 
a surrounding  material.  The  wick  consisted  of  two  carbon 
points,  about  four  inches  long,  embedded  parallel  to  each 
other  in  an  insulating  substance,  by  which  also  they  were 
separated  from  each  other.  This  material,  which  was  con- 
sumed as  well  as  the  double  wick,  was  composed  of  several 
ingredients,  forming  a combination  known  only  to  the 
inventor.  Each  of  the  carbon  points  terminated  at  the 
bottom  in  a small  metal  tube  into  which  the  conducting 
wires  were  led.  With  these  candles  a series  of  experiments 
was  some  time  since  carried  out  by  a War  Office  Committee 
of  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham.  It  was  then  demonstrated 
as  one  result  that  the  system  gave  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
power  of  light  than  had  ever  before  been  obtained  from  any 
electric  light.  The  next  development  of  the  electric  candle 
by  M.  Jablochkoff  was  to  denude  it  of  its  outer  casing, 
leaving  merely  the  double  wick  with  a strip  of  the  insulat- 
ing coiupound  between  the  carbon  points,  which  terminated 
at  the  bottom  in  metallic  tubes,  as  before.  It  was  with  the 
electric  caudle  in  this  form  that  the  hall  at  the  Magasins  du 
Louvre  was  illuminated,  as  previously  stated.  In  either 
case  only  one  electrical  machine  is  needed  to  produce  a num- 
ber of  lights.  The  positive  aud  negative  wires  are  led  from 
the  machine,  and  branch  wires  are  simply  conducted  from 
them  at  the  necessary  points  to  the  candles.  In  this  way 
M.  Jablochkoff  succeeded  in  getting  as  many  as  eight 
candles  to  burn  at  the  same  time  in  the  circuit  of  a single 
machine  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  alternating  currents. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  in  England  to  light  up  one 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company’s  nocks  in 
London  upon  M.  Jablochkoff’s  system,  so  that  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  ships  may  be  carried  on  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day  when  desirable.  Experiments  were  to  have  been 
primarily  made  in  order  to  test  the  system,  but  since  the 
exhibition  of  the  electric  candle  at  the  Louvre,  M.  Jabloch- 
kofi  has  still  further  improved  his  system,  so  that  the 
experiments  have  been  postponed  for  the  compl  tion  of  the 
details  of  the  impiovement.  In  the  new  form  of  candle  the 
inventor  dispenses  with  the  carbon  points  which  constituted 
the  wick,  and  uses  only  the  outer  surrounding  material 
answering  to  the  tallow  of  an  ordinary  candle.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  compound — to  which  M.  J blochkoff 
has  given  the  name  of  “ kaolin,’’  which  substance  enters 
largely  into  its  composition — consumes  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  carbon  points.  From  this  material  alone  M.  Jab- 
lochkoff now  produces  results  superior  in  many  respects  to 
those  which  he  previously  obtaiued.  One  point  of  supe- 
riority consists  in  the  fact  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  pro- 
duce as  many  as  fifty  constant  and  uniform  lights  from  a 
single  machine  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  was  recently  stated 
in  a paper  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Paris,  by  M.  Dumas.  In  short,  M.  Jablochkoff  appears  to 
have  satisfactorily  solved  the  question  of  dividing  up  the 
electric  light  by  a method  capable  of  practical  application, 


of  insuring  perfect  steadiness  in  the  light  so  divided,  and  of 
distributing  throughout  a building  lisjhts  of  varying 
degrees  of  intensity.  These  results  point  to  a very  wide 
application  of  the  system,  which  appears  to  possess  special 
advantages  for  the  lighting  up  of  theatres  and  other  large 
buildings.  The  application  of  the  invention  is  being 
brought  out  in  Paris  by  a company,  of  which  M.  Denay- 
rouze  is  the  manager,  the  agent  in  England  for  the  inven- 
tion being  Mr.  II.  Applegartb,  of  7,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 


A NEW  CARBON  PHOTOMETER. 

BY  E.  K.  HOUGH.* 

A shout  time  since,  in  your  pages,  Mr.  Loeffler  suggested 
using  four  or  more  different  timed  negative  impressions  of 
the  same  face  as  a photometric  guide  in  carbon  printing. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  stumbling-block  of  hindrance  to 
the  adoption  of  carbon  printing  is  the  invisibility  of  the 
image,  and  the  necessity  of  timing  the  exposures.  Any 
method  of  attaining  greater  certainty  and  uniformity  in 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration.  That  difficulty  seems 
much  greater  to  a printer  already  trained  to  the  methods 
in  silver  than  it  would  to  an  entirely  new  beginner  in 
carbon ; and  my  short  experience  inclines  me  to  believe 
that  a new  beginner  will  learn  to  time  by  the  usual  meter 
as  quick,  if  not  quicker,  than  by  one  made  of  negatives. 
But  as  most  of  the  printers  who  undertake  carbon  are 
trained  to  judge  by  the  gradually  deepening  shades  of  the 
face,  I will  describe  one  I have  made  as  an  improvement  on 
Mr.  Loeffler’s  origiual  suggestion. 

I made  a row  of  half-inch  negative  heads,  with  five 
seconds’  exposure  to  each,  across  a 4-4  plate  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  hinged  back  of  the 
priuting  frame  is  half  open  it  shows  the  entire  line  of  faces 
above.  On  the  back  of  the  glass,  over  the  line  of  faces — 
which  are  numbered  from  one  to  ten  at  the  side  of  each 
face — I placed  strips  of  mineral  paper,  the  first  covering 
all,  the  next  all  but  No.  2,  and  so  on  till  No.  10  has  ten 
thicknesses ; a clear  glass  over  all,  sealed  to  the  first,  pro- 
tects the  paper,  and  finally  the  whole  is  covered  with  uon- 
actinic  paper  on  both  sides,  except  a strip  half  an  inch  in 
width  over  the  faces.  To  use,  I put  in  the  lower  half  of 
frame  a sheet  of  sensitive  paper  five  inches  square,  or 
narrower,  if  only  a portion  of  meter  range  is  to  be  used. 
When  the  first  exposure  is  made  and  frame  opened,  the 
entire  line  of  faces,  with  their  graduated  depth  of  shading, 
is  visible  at  once,  with  the  same  light  on  each.  When 
pulled  up  half  an  inch,  and  the  second  exposure  made,  the 
first  line  of  faces  remains  as  a guide  for  the  second  ; and 
so  on  until  the  eight  or  nine  possible  exposures  are  made, 
giving  the  great  advantage  of  having  all  the  previous  ex- 
posures before  you  in  each  as  a corrective  to  any  varia- 
tions, thus  offering  a better  guarantee  of  uniformity  than 
by  comparing  each  time  with  the  one  last  printed  only,  or 
even  to  a standard  strip  of  graduated  tints  fixed  in  the 
frame  as  a permanent  guide — a strip  of  toned  prints  from 
the  faces,  for  instance. 

The  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  old  meter 
with  graduated  tints  on  a plane  surface,  and  would  avoid 
much  of  the  difficulty  that  caused  Mr.  Loeffler  to  devise 
the  negative  meter.  For  instance,  if  while  the  proof  was 
printing  the  meter  showed  to  five,  and  none  beyond,  the 
assistant  could  be  told  to  print  the  first  carbon  so  far  and 
no  further,  and  then  contiuue  so  that  the  rows  of  tints — 
which  need  not  be  more  than  one  quarter  of  au  inch  wide 
— increased  before  him  at  each  successive  exposure,  he 
could  easily  see  if  was  keeping  an  uniform  line  of  shading, 
as  easy  if  not  more  easily  than  with  a line  of  faces. 
Either  method  constitutes  a genuine  improvement  on  the 
old  system,  according  to  my  experience. 
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THE  SILVER  RATH:  ITS  DEFECTS  AND 
REMEDIES. 

A protracted  discussion  on  the  silver  bath,  continued 
daring  several  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society,  con- 
cluded on  Tuesday  evening,  without,  we  think,  throwing 
any  new  light  on  the  subject.  It  served  the  useful  pur- 
pose, however,  of  bringing  in  review  many  known  methods 
of  dealing  with  difficulties,  and  of  assigning  to  many  of 
them  their  proper  functions.  The  chief  defect  under  con- 
sideration was  the  tendency  in  the  bath  to  give  negatives 
covered  with  pinholes.  This  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  the  supersaturation  of  the  negative  bath  with  iodide  of 
silver ; and  one  result  of  the  discussion  was  to  recognize 
the  operation  of  other  causes  in  producing  pinholes. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  discussion  was  frequently 
towards  a recognition  of  other  causes,  ignoring,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  the  operation  of  this  most  prolific  cause 
of  the  trouble  in  question. 

That  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  pinholes  there  can  he  little  doubt.  A most 
perfect  crop  of  pinholes  can  be  produced  at  will  by  adding 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a silver  bath,  so  as  to 
supersaturate  it  with  iodide  of  silver.  This  being  so,  and 
the  ordinary  mode  of  working  a silver  bath  tending  to 
produce  supersaturation,  the  eventual  advent  of  pinholes 
from  the  continued  use  of  a bath  becomes,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  inevitable.  1 he  solution  is  supplied  with 
iodide  of  silver  to  begin  with,  and  it  not  saturated  at  the 
outset,  it  acquires  more  from  every  plate  immersed,  until 
the  point  of  saturation  is  reached.  So  long  as  this  condi- 
tion of  saturation  only  is  maintained,  all  is  well.  But  the 
varying  conditions  to  which  the  bath  is  subject  inevitably 
bring  about  the  state  of  supersaturation.  For  instance, 
iodide  of  silver  is  less  soluble  in  a warm  solution  than  a 
cold  one,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  on  a hot  summer’s 
day,  the  solution  which  in  the  morning  was  simply  satu- 
rated, becomes  supersaturated  by  its  solvent  power  be- 
coming less.  Then  it  happens  that  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance of  the  molecular  condition — such  as  the  immersion  of 
a plate — produces  a precipitate,  and  the  surface  of  the 
plate  receives  a deposit  of  the  minute  crystals  of  the  salt 
present  in  excess,  and  pinholes  are  the  result.  A similar 
result  will  ensue  without  any  variation  in  temperature. 
Iodide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  that  solution. 
When,  therefore,  a single  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
removed  from  a solution  saturated  with  iodide,  its  sol- 
vent power  is  reduced.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  operation  of  sensitizing  a collodion  plate  silver 
is  removed  from  the  bath,  and  the  solution  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  collodion  film  is  weakened  in  proportion, 


and  loses,  therefore,  the  power  to  hold  in  solution  the 
iodide  it  held  a moment  before ; hence  the  salt  in  excess 
is  deposited  on  the  plate  in  minute  crystals,  which  issue  in 
pinholes.  This  is  a process  perpetually  going  on  wherever 
the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  is  worked.  To  avoid 
the  ready  occurrence  of  the  conditions  producing  these 
pinholes,  it  will  be  found  wise  to  work  with  a full  quan- 
tity of  solution,  which  will  not  readily  become  exhausted ; 
keep  up  the  strength  by  addition  from  time  to  time  of 
fresh  solution,  and  in  summer  weather  keep  the  silver 
solution  cool.  The  remedy  for  such  pinholes  is  dilution 
of  the  bath,  filtration,  and  strengthening. 

A very  common  cause  of  piuholes  and  similar  defects  is 
often  overlooked,  bee  mse  it  is  obvious.  We  refer  to  dust, 
dirt,  or  foreign  matter  of  any  kind  in  the  bath.  A plate 
was  exhibited  the  other  night  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  which  was  covered  with  pin- 
holes, streaks,  and  comet-like  markings.  To  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  defects  were  caused  by  dust,  Mr.  Dunmore 
returned  the  natural  answer  that  as  the  work  was  done  out 
in  a field  where  there  was  no  dust,  and  camera  and  dark 
slide  were  quite  clean,  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  dust. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  plate  suggested  not  dust  in 
the  form  of  dust,  but  a residue  of  dust  or  similar  particles 
in  the  bath,  which,  being  stirred  up,  would  produce  just 
such  a result  as  that  shown.  The  remedy  applied  with 
success  is  confirmatory  of  this  view.  Strengthening  the 
bath  by  the  addition  of  fresh  solution  effected  a cure  at 
once.  It  is  probable  that  when  fresh  solution  was  added 
the  bath  was  filtered,  and  the  turbid  residue  removed. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  such  spots  the  use  of  a dipper  which 
does  not  permit  the  plate  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath 
is  desirable. 

One  valuable  result  of  the  discussion  has  beeu  to  assign 
to  nitrate  of  baryta,  a remedy  much  talked  about  of  late, 
its  proper  office.  It  is  valuable  in  removing  pinholes  when 
caused  by  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  the  bath ; 
and  the  presence  of  this  sulphate  in  the  bath  appears  to  be 
much  more  common  than  was  suspected.  According  to 
Mr.  Spiller,  who  has  investigated  with  great  care,  and  to 
whom  photographers  are  in  this  matter  much  indebted, 
almost  every  example  of  iodide  of  potassium  he  examined 
was  contaminated  in  greater  or  less  degree  with  sulphate 
of  potash.  The  use  of  iodides  so  contaminated  is  probably 
the  most  common  source  of  sulphates  in  the  bath.  This 
fact,  and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  baryta  as  a remedy,  were,  as 
our  readers  know,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Vogel  iu  our  pages 
many  years  ago  ; and  we  kept  the  remedy  under  the  atten- 
tion of  photographers  in  these  pages  and  our  Year-Books 
at  intervals  afterwards.  Unfortunately  the  use  of  this  salt 
was  revived  a few  years  ago  as  an  empyrical  remedy  for 
piuholes  generally,  and  caused  disappointment  by  its 
inevitable  failure  to  be  of  service  when  applied  to 
baths  in  which  sulphate  of  silver  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
defect.  Mr.  Spiller’s  experiments,  definitely  assigning  to 
the  baryta  salt  its  special  role,  which  had  been  by  many 
unrecognized,  have  been  of  marked  service  here. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  elements  in  the  discussion 
was  the  introduction  at  the  last  moment  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Eliot’s 
method  of  working  an  alkaline  silver  bath.  Upwards  of  two 
years  ago,  in  our  Year-Book  for  1875,  Mr.  Eliot  described 
his  method,  and  again  in  the  Year-Book  for  1876  gave  the 
result  of  continued  experience.  His  method  consisted  in 
saturating  his  nitrate  bath  with  carbonate  of  silver,  instead 
of  adding  iodide  of  silver.  A little  carbonate  of  soda 
was  added  to  the  new  bath,  and  the  precipitate  removed 
by  filtration.  As  carbonate  of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in 
a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a portion  of  the  carbonate 
of  silver  is  retained  in  solution  in  the  bath.  The  solu- 
bility of  this  salt  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
questioned  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  But  a 
little  experiment  will  determine  the  question  beyond  doubt. 
Carbonate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  water  iu  a slight  degree, 
and  still  more  so  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
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shows  a marked  alkaline  reaction  after  treatment 
witli  the  carbonate.  To  work  with  this  bath  Mr. 
Eliot  uses  a collodion  prepared  with  bromides  and 
iodides  of  cadmium  and  potassium  suthciently  ripe  to  have 
liberated  sufficient  iodine  to  produce  a lemon  colour  in  the 
collodion.  This  trace  of  free  iodine,  on  combining  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  liberates  a trace  of  nitric  acid  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  film,  and  this  appears  sufficient  to 
check  all  tendency  to  fog,  which,  from  the  alkaline  condi- 
tion of  the  bath,  might  be  expected.  The  advantages  Mr 
Eliot  finds  in  this  method  are  complete  immunity  from 
pinholes,  streaks,  fog,  and  the  various  troubles  with  which 
photographers  generally  are  only  too  familiar,  as  well  as 
greater  sensitiveness,  and  a finer  class  of  negative.  Con- 
firmation is  not  wanting,  although  few  photographers 
seem  to  have  had  thecourageto  try  an  alkaline  negative  bath. 
Mr.  Spiller  mentioned  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bashford,  of 
Portobello,  as  very  similar.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Blanchard 
describe  his  successful  use  of  a bath  treated  with  carbonate 
of  soda  without  any  subsequent  addition  of  acid.  Mr.  VV. 
Brooks  described  similar  experience  recently.  The  experi- 
ment is  a simple  one,  and,  ou  the  successful  practice  of 
several  capable  photographers,  we  can  recommend  a trial 
to  our  readers. 


LICHTDRUCK  IN  GERMANY. 

Although  M.  Tessid  du  Motay  et  Marechal,  of  Metz, 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  produce  presentable  half- 
tone prints  from  a colloid  film,  Germany  has  since  then 
been  pre-eminently  to  the  fore  in  Lichtdruck  printing. 
MM.  Tessie  du  Motay  et  Marechal  proved  the  method  to 
be  sound  and  practical,  but  under  their  auspices  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  a gelatine  printing  block  from 
which  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  impressions  could  be 
pulled.  Some  examples  of  their  work  which  we  have  seen 
show  a very  high  state  of  perfection  indeed,  the  delicacy 
and  gradation  of  the  impressions  leaving  little  to  be 
desired,  and  bearing  advantageous  comparison  with 
proofs  that  have  beeu  produced  in  later  years.  In  fact, 
it  was  simply  in  the  perishable  nature  of  the  printing 
blocks  that  the  weakness  of  the  process  lay,  and  to  obviate 
this  was  the  aim  of  German  experimenters  who  have 
since  striven,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  perfect  the 
process  of  colloid  printing. 

Albertype  was  the  method  which,  after  that  of  Tessie 
du  Motay  et  Metz,  acquired  the  greatest  reputation. 
Then  there  was  the  method  of  Ohm  and  Grossman,  who 
were  the  first,  we  believe,  to  bestow  the  name  of  Licht- 
druck upon  colloid  printing ; Obernetter,  of  Munich  ; 
Husnik,  of  Vienna;  and  in  this  country  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
called  his  particular  method  by  the  name  of  Heliotype. 
All  these  processes,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  have  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  French  photographers  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  but  one  and  all  permit  of  a far  larger 
number  of  impressions  being  taken  from  a single  plate. 

None  of  the  processes  are  now  worked  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  first  brought  before  the  public  half-a- 
dozen  years  ago.  Albertype,  though  in  many  respects  a 
most  perfect  method,  had  one  very  great  defect.  Thick 
and  costly  glass  plates  formed  the  basis  of  the  printing- 
blocks,  and  the  great  pressure  to  which  these  are  subjected 
in  printing  caused  heavy  loss  from  constant  breakage. 
Again,  the  gelatine  film,  with  all  the  precautions  at  first 
U3ed,  could  not  be  made  to  adhere  sufficiently  tight  to  the 
glass  surface.  Albert,  it  may  be  remembered,  printed 
through  the  back  of  the  glass  plate,  in  order  to  secure  an 
insoluble  film  next  the  glass  surface  ; but  even  this  modus 
operandi  failed  to  secure  the  solidity  necessary.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  process  of  Lichtdruck  printing  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  due  for 
the  most  part  to  German  experimenters  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a very  high  degree  of  perfection  in  colloid 
printing. 


Among  those  of  our  German  cousins  who  have  laboured 
hard  in  this  particular  branch  of  photography  may  be 
mentioned  Professor  J.  Husnik,  of  Prague,  who  is  not 
only  a practical  chemist  and  photographer,  but  a painter 
of  some  note  into  the  bargain.  Herr  llusuik’s  name  is 
well  known  as  an  experimenter  in  photographic  chemistry, 
and,  as  he  tells  us  in  a volume  which  he  has  just  published  on 
Lichtdruck,  has  been  practically  engaged  since  the  year 
1861  upon  various  methods  of  photo-mechanical  printing. 
Herr  Albert  has  been  a student  of  his,  as  many  other 
German  photographers  of  note,  a pretty  good  proof  that 
the  Professor  is  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
on  which  he  has  just  written.  In  a few  preliminary  re- 
marks he  informs  us  that  the  information  he  has  published 
is  the  result  of  many  years’  experience,  acquired  partly  in 
the  State  Printing  Office  at  Vienna,  and  partly  at  private 
printing  establishments,  among  others  those  of  Albert, 
Obernetter,  Loewy,  &c.  Ilis  volume  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  closely  printed  pages,  and  although 
only  the  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  actual  pre- 
paration of  Lichtdruck  blocks,  &c.,  the  whole  may  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  interested  in  mechanical  printing 
generally. 

We  shall,  at  an  early  opportunity,  give  our  readers 
some  extracts  from  Professor  Husnik’s  work,  and  detail  at 
length  the  manipulations  connected  with  Lichtdruck  as  it 
stands  in  its  most  approved  form.  So  that  all  classes  of 
readers  may  be  satisfied,  Herr  Husnik  first  of  all  gives 
precise  details  of  the  methods  followed  by  Albert,  Ohm 
and  Grossmau,  and  others,  prior  to  giving  information  of 
his  own  improved  process.  He  points  out  the  defects 
and  difficulties  of  all  the  earlier  methods,  and  shows  how 
these  may  be  overcome,  referring  especially  to  the  use  of 
sdicate,  which  seems  to  exert  a material  beuefit  in  colloid 
printing.  That  very  perfect  prints  may  be  produced  by 
the  Albert  process,  Herr  Husnik  readily  admits  ; but  the 
employment  of  glass  plates,  the  elaborate  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  blocks,  and  double  exposures  to  light 
that  are  necessary — matters  which  increase  in  difficulty  in 
dark  and  wintry  weather — have  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
diffusion. 

To  render  the  blocks  more  stable,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  laborious  manipulations  neces3aiy  in 
Albertype,  ns  also  to  produce  a smoother  and  more  uniform 
gelatine  layer,  are  matters  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  of  late.  The  first  idea  of  employing  silicate  to 
harden  the  film  and  make  it  adhere  more  tenaciously  to  its 
basis  emanates,  it  appears,  from  Herr  Obernetter,  of 
Munich,  although  for  a long  time  its  use  in  Lichtdruck 
was  maintained  a secret.  Soluble  silica  has  been  found 
especially  useful,  we  are  told,  and  the  fine  Lichtdruck 
prints  which  have  come  to  us  from  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  silica  is  employed  in  Lichtdruck  printing,  place  the 
fact  beyond  a doubt.  Another  improvement  which  has 
contributed  to  perfect  the  process  is  the  employment  of 
a solution  of  gelatine  containing  alcohol,  which  is  finally 
poured  over  the  gelatine  slab.  Minute  air-bubbles  form,  it 
appears,  upon  the  surface,  and  these,  bursting,  create 
minute  depressions,  which  appear  in  the  finished  prints 
as  dark  spots.  Such  defects  are  at  once  avoided  by  the 
use  of  an  alcoholic  gelatine  solution,  which  has  the  effect, 
moreover,  of  producing  a block  of  very  uniform  thickness. 
Again,  there  is  no  need  for  drying  in  a horizontal  position 
(a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty),  for  Herr  Husnik  ex- 
plains that  the  gelatine  plates  prepared  according  to  his 
instructions  may  be  put  upon  a slope  to  dry. 

It  is  these  last-mentioned  improvements  to  which  Herr 
Husnik  calls  especial  attention,  aud  upon  which  depends, 
iu  his  opinion,  success  in  Lich  druck  printing.  They 
render  the  process  at  once  certain  aud  practical,  and  fairly 
bring  it  out  of  the  domain  of  experiment  into  that  of  in- 
dustry. We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  placing 
Herr  Husnik’s  periected  Lichtdruck  process  before  our 
readers. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Drying  Cupboard — A New  Transparency  Tissue  from 
Sea-weed — How  to  Produce  Stipple  for  Photo 
Mechanical  Peinting — Reunion  des  Photograph es  a 
Paris — Recti  fic  ation. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  4th  May,  M.  Harri- 
son, fils,  exhibited  a drying  cupboard  of  a very  ingenious 
character.  It  is  a very  simple  affair,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  suggested  more  than  one  useful  application.  Briefly 
described,  it  is  a box  (which  may  be  large  or  small)  fur- 
nished with  horizontal  grooves  inside,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a cupboard  in  which  the  shelves  are  replaced  by 
glass  plates  held  only  by  one  of  their  extremities  in  the 
grooves.  The  first,  for  instance,  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
the  right  wall  of  the  cupboard,  and  the  second  by  the  left 
wall ; the  third  again  on  the  right,  and  so  on  from  top  to 
bottom.  As  the  plates  are  not  so  large  as  the  box,  there  is 
always  between  their  ends  and  the  walls  of  the  cupboard 
a certain  interval  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 


The  cupboard  is  closed  by  a hinged  screen  which  acts 
like  the  door  of  a chest,  having,  however,  double  sheets  of 
metal,  between  which  a lamp  may  be  introduced.  The 
warm  air  having  circulated  by  the  winding  passage  formed 
by  the  plates  escapes  through  an  opening  made  at  the  top  of 
the  drying  cupboard,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a chimney 
contrived  so  as  to  establish  a good  draft  of  air.  The  draft 
may  be  augmented  by  placing  a small  camp  or  night  light 
by  the  chimney.  The  drying  cupboard  is  very  simple,  prac- 
tical, and  inexpensive,  so  that  altogether  M.  Harrison’s 
contribution  to  the  Society  was  well  received,  and  especi- 
ally by  those  members  who  occupy  themselves  with 
carbon  printing,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  cupboard  in 
question  is  very  suitable  for  the  drying  of  plates  and 
tissue. 

A communication  which  appeared  very  interesting  was 
made  by  M.  Steufort,  an  amateur  who  has  hitherto  occu* 
pied  himself  more  with  botany  thau  with  photography- 
In  the  course  of  certain  scientific  researches  M.  Stenfort 
became  engaged  in  the  work  of  reducing  marine  algse  to 
the  state  of  a very  fine  powder,  which  he  dissolved  and  con- 
verted into  a tissue  by  drying,  several  specimens  of  the 
same  being  submitted  by  him.  The  sheets  which  we 
examined  looked  very  much  like  sheets  of  gelatine  or 
collodion,  by  reason  of  their  transparent  nature,  but  they 
had  all  the  suppleness  of  silk,  were  not  elastic,  aud  were 
exceedingly  tough  when  it  was  sought  to  tear  them. 
They  seemed  to  poisess  all  the  qualities  which  are  sought 
for  in  a photographic  film,  without  the  inconveniences 
of  many  substances  hitherto  proposed.  Moreover,  such 
films  may  be  tinted  to  auy  colour  that  may  be  desirable. 
M.  Steufort  stated  that  the  tissue  in  question  can  be  em 
ployed  for  lithographic  transports, and  indeed  this  is,  so  far, 
the  only  trial  he  has  made  of  the  material  upon  his  own 
account.  He  thinks,  however,  that  some  use  may  perhaps 
be  made  of  the  material  for  fatty  ink  printing,  aud  in 
other  branches  of  photographic  industry.  Many'  of  the 


members  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  who  ex- 
unined  tin's  algae  tissue  were  of  opinion  that  uses  could 
be  found  for  it,  and  especially  in  carbon  printing.  M. 
Davanne  was  of  opinion  that  this  organic  substance  might 
be  made  to  replace  gelatine  and  eveu  collodion.  Most  of 
chose  present  begged  for  a sample  of  the  material  to  expe- 
riment with  it.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  employment  of 
algae  powder  would  have  economy  to  recommend  it,  since 
the  preparation  of  a sheet  of  the  material  costs  but  a few 
centimes.  I shall  take  care  to  keep  the  readers  of  the 
Photographic  News  posted  up  in  any  results  that  may  be 
arrived  at. 

M.  Despaquis  has  communicated  to  me  a method  of 
typography  which  he  has  not  yet  altogether  made  known, 
and  which  he  has  already  practised  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. A positive  is  taken  upon  paper,  or  upon  glass,  from 
which  is  produced  in  the  camera  an  enlarged  negative, 
reducing  according  to  the  wish  of  the  operator.  In  the 
passage  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  collodion  plate,  is  put  another  sensitized  plate,  upon 
which  is  some  very  fine  powdered  plumbago,  applied  by 
the  aid  of  a flue  piece  of  linen  or  delicate  sieve.  This 
powder,  while  very  tenacious,  is  very  opaque,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  one  secures  a negative  covered  with  very 
minute  spots  both  in  the  lights  and  in  the  shadows.  A 
positive  impression  upon  metal  is  secured  by  the  bitumen 
process,  or  by  greasy  ink,  developing  a print  upon  the  sur- 
face by  the  aid  of  carbon  tissue  made  with  graver’s  varnish. 
This  impression  exhibits  all  the  tiny  holes  with  which 
the  cliche  is  covered  ; etching  acid  applied,  attacks  the 
metal  where  these  tiny  openings  occur,  and  the  result  is  a 
block  engraved  in  relief,  from  which  prints  may  be  pulled 
in  a type  press,  giving  detail  and  half-tones  of  the  original. 
This  same  means  — viz.,  the  interposition  of  a powder 
screeu — may  be  employed  for  transferring  images  upon 
stone  and  zinc,  the  inking-up  of  the  transfer  being  in  this 
way  greatly  facilitated. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  of  which  1 spoke  in  my  last 
letter,  and  at  the  meeting  which  followed  it,  it  was  decided 
to  rent  for  the  Wednesday  evening  of  every  week  a saloon 
attached  to  the  Brasserie  de  Metz,  situated  No.  C,  Place  de 
Valois  (Palais  Royal),  and  that  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  art  and  industry  of  photography  should  be  invited 
to  meet  there  at  the  time  mentioned.  Professional  and 
amateur  photographers,  as  well  from  Paris  as  from  the 
Provinces,  will  be  found  here,  so  that  visitors  and 
strangers  spending  any  time  in  Paris  will  know  where  to 
meet  their  confreres  in  social  reunion  once  a week.  The 
arrangement  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  a 
spot  where  all  can  meet  on  neutral  ground,  aud  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  one  another’s  company,  and 
discuss  questions  of  especial  interest  to  themselves.  A 
very  moderate  subscription  will  suffice  to  cover  the  trifling 
outlay  that  will  be  necessary,  but  the  amount  will  not 
•be  fixed  until  more  definite  regulations  are  made.  I 
need  not  state  that  when  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Photographic  News  find  themselves  in  Paris,  they  will 
find  a most  sympathetic  welcome  at  the  Reu  >i  >n  des 
Photographes,  if  they  will  present  themselves  on  Wednes- 
days at  the  address  I have  mentioned. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  the  town  of  Chalons-sur- 
Saone  have  just  voted  the  sum  of  5,0C0  francs  to  erect  a 
statue  of  Nicephore  Niepce  in  his  native  place.  It  is 
rather  a tardy  testimony  to  the  worth  of  their  fellow- 
citizen,  for  poor  Nicephore  died  as  far  back  as  1833. 

I see  in  your  last  issue  of  the  Photographic  News  that  a 
paper  by  M.  Boivin  was  stated  to  have  been  read  before  the 
French  Photographic  Society.  May  I be  permitted  to  say 
that  it  first  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  and  was  not  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  Society  in  question. 

Ernest  Lacan. 
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®ormpon&fnrt. 

WHAT  FOLKS  ARE  SAYING. 

That  the  Glasgow  Associatiou  propose  to  send  Messrs.  Urie 
and  Robertson  to  Coventry. 

That  the  Edinburgh  Society  propose  sonding  Dr.  Nicol 
to  Aberdeen  once  a month  for  wrinkles. 

That  they  don’t  know  the  difference  between  G.  W. 
Wilson  and  Co.’s  carbon  enlargements,  and  Annan  and 
Skelton’s  autotypes. 

That  the  Autotype  Company  are  experts,  and  will  soon 

tell 

That  the  old  carbouist,  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  hasbecme 
a chromotyper. 

That  some  more  of  the  best  men  in  Scotland  will  come 
over  to  the  carbou  camp  soon. 

That  the  best  means  of  introducing  chromotype  to  the 
public  is  not  yet  hit  on. 

That  non-licencees  taboo  permanent  photography. 

That  they  want  to  know  how  the  permanence  of  a new 
process  is  tested. 

That  ye  of  “ this  carboniferous  era  ” ought  to  educate  the 

public. 

That  there  are  too  many  good  man  and  true  troubling 
themselves  about  the  patents  and  the  pound. 

That  good  men  will  cease  from  troubling,  and  silver  will 
be  at  rest. 

That  W.  E.  Batho  is  trying  to  damn  carbon  with  faint 
praise. 

That  the  ‘‘Peripatetic  Photographer”  is  always  tailing 
us  of  his  fear  to  discuss  matteis  of  religious  belief,  aud  of 
Sunday  photography. 

That  the  “Peripatetic”  should  give  his  opinion  of 
“ secular  business  on  Sunday.’’ 

That  Gustave  Kiimgsberger  is  saying,  “I’ll  mark  out 
‘Murray  Russell,’  by  George”! 

That  “Jo.  Vestris”  is  a two-headed  nightingale,  spotted 
here  and  there. — Yours  truly,  Janus. 


MAGNETO- PHOTOS. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
which  you  have  reprinted  in  your  issue  of  May  4th  of  the 
Photographic  News,  from  the  Scientific  American , respecting 
the  statements  that  I made  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  so-called  magneto- 
photography. I thank  the  writer  of  that  article  for  re- 
describing my  statement.  The  first  part  I have  nothing  to 
find  fault  with.  The  latter  part  is  not  correct,  for  if  he 
reads  again,  he  will  find  the  probable  cause  why  the  whole 
of  the  letters  did  not  appear — simply  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  letters  had  been  destroyed  by  the  way  I applied 
the  Indiau-ink.  I use  the  words  magneto-photograph  for 
the  want  of  a better  way  of  expressing  myself.  1 am  well 
aware  of  the  so  called  od  light  that  is  invisible  to  the 
human  eve,  and  am  also  aware  of  its  being  associated  with 
several  things  in  nature,  and  also  its  effect  on  people  as 
well  as  sensitive  plates;  but  I find  it  more  stiong  by  de- 
veloped or  associated  with  the  magnet  than  anything  else 
I have  at  present  tried. 

As  for  the  printed  letters  makiug  their  appear- 
ance, I cannot  account  for  that,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  was  a secondary  action  of  some  kind  or  other 
set  up.  I think  it  very  od(d)  that  our  friend  did  not  lead 
the  latter  part  of  my  communication  right.  I know  it  has  been 
a difficulty  with  scientific  men  to  prove  that  there  is  photo- 
graphic action  set  up.  Since  I brought  the  subject  forward 
I have  been  able  to  bring  it  so  under  control  that  I can  get  an 
image  every  time  with  the  exposure  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  I fully  intend  to  bring  it  forward,  and  be  able  to  expose 
and  develop  a plate  before  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society.  I also  take  the  opportunity  to  make  a further 


statement,  and  that  is,  I think  it  one  cause  of  the  so  called 
red  fog  that  makes  its  appearance  at  times,  which  originates 
with  the  operator  himself.  If  our  friend  will  wait  patiently 
I will  deal  with  that  part  of  the  subject,  and  be  able  to 
bring  it  forward  as  a fact.  I have  very  strong  grounds  for 
introducing  this  here. 

To  finish  up,  he  says  he  thinks  I am  a medium. 
Most  likely  1 am ; and  I think  we  all  are  mediums 
for  imparting  any  information  on  any  subject  that  we 
may  be  investigating.  It  is  a pity  he  did  not  explain 
himself  more  fully.  I will  conclude  oy  returning  the 
compliment.  In  all  probability  he  may  be  a medium 
under  the  control  of  a very  powerful  spirit  well  known  in 
England  as  “ Old  Jamaica.” — Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Brooks. 


§njctti>mgs  of  ^ociftiw. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  jn  the  Water 
Colour  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  8th, 
Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a preceding 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchee  was 
duly  elected  a member. 

The  Chairman,  after  announcing  that  the  discussion  on  the 
nitrate  bath  would  be  resumed,  remarked  that  Col.  Wortley  was 
still  unable,  from  indisposition,  to  attend,  but  he  had  sent  a note 
on  the  subject,  which  the  Honorary  Secretary  would  now  read. 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  then  read  the  following  note  from 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley: — “During  a visit  to  thj  Autotype 
Company’s  Works,  last  summer,  Mr.  J.  Burton  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a deposit  which  he  found  in  their  silver  baths,  and  of 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a specimen  for  examina- 
tion. Having  applied  various  tests,  with  a view  of  discovering 
the  nature  of  the  salt,  I informed  Messrs.  Burton  and  Wilkinson, 
at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  that  this 
deposit  consisted  of  sulphate  of  silver.  As  I was  desirous  of 
finding  how  and  why  sulphate  of  silver  appeared  so  freely  in  a 
negative  bath,  I made  the  following  experiment  to  see  whether 
it  was  produced  by  the  collodion:  — I took  plain  collodion,  and  poured 
it  gradually,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  into  boiling  water,  and  after 
allowing  the  precipitated  pyroxyline  to  soak  for  a short  time, 
drained  off  the  water,  and  having  added  to  it  a small  quantity  of 
strong  solution  of  Ditrate  of  silver,  found,  as  I had  expected, 
that  sulphate  of  silver  was  thrown  down  ; and  when  the  precipi- 
tated pyroxyline  had  been  thoroughly  dried,  and  had  been  made 
into  collodion,  no  further  deposit  of  sulphate  of  silver  was 
obtained  in  a silver  bath  in  which  collodion  made  with  this 
precipitated  pyroxyline  was  alone  used.  I think  this  experiment 
tends  to  show  that  sulphate  of  silver,  when  found  in  a silver  bath, 
is  dissolved  out  of  the  collodion.  In  the  course  of  experiments 
on  this  subject,  I also  found  that  nitrite  of  silver  is  a frequent 
cause  of  pinholes  in  the  silver  bath,  aud  I have  further  remarked 
that  it  is  far  more  copiously  produced  when  plates  prepared  with  a 
substratum  are  used  in  the  bath,  than  when  the  plates  used  are 
simply  cleaned.  This  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  the  case, 
as  the  nitrite  of  silver  would  tend  to  be  freely  produced  where 
organic  matter  is  brought  into  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
the  course  of  these  experiments,  1 have  submitted  the  various 
commercial  collodions,  as  well  as  those  made  by  myself,  to  tests 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  nitrite  and  sulphate  of  silver 
in  the  bath,  and  I find  that  they  vary  extremely  in  their  beha- 
viour, one  sample  of  collodion  producing  sulphate  of  silver  alone  in 
the  bath,  while  the  others  produce  sulphate  and  nitrite  in  various 
proportions,  one  of  the  best  working  collodions  producing  the  nitrite 
in  large  quantities,  and  very  little  sulphate.  If  a nitrite  is  added  to 
a collodion  it  increases  the  sensitiveness,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
makers  add  a nitrite  to  their  collodion.  I noticed  at  a former 
meeting  what  Mr.  Blanchard  said  with  regard  to  the  colour  given 
to  negatives  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  silver  bath. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  case  that  nitrate  of  uranium  does  modifv 
the  colour  of  the  negative,  but  the  result  is  more  easily  gained  by 
the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  sulphate  of  uranium  to  the  ordin- 
ary iron  developer.  It  is  certain  that  the  quality  of  the  negative 
is  improved  by  the  use  of  salts  of  uranium,  and  I believe  that  the 
excellent  printing  qualities  of  uranium  dry  plates  are  largely  due 
to  the  use  in  the  emulsion  of  nitrate  of  uranium.’’ 
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Mr.  Frank  Goode,  in  response  to  the  Chairman,  said  he  had 
nothing  to  add  to  the  discussion.  He  had  been  troubled  with 
pinholes,  and  was  so  still.  lie  was  anxious  to  ^et  rid  of  them,  but 
he  knew  nothing  about  their  cause  or  cure.  He  had  at  one  time 
refrained  from  adding  any  acid  to  his  bath,  aud  he  knew  nothing 
of  pinholes  until  he  used  nitric  acid,  to  which,  therefore,  he  attri- 
buted his  trouble. 

Mr.  Dux  more  exhibited  a plate  covered  with  streaks,  comets, 
and  pinholes.  It  was  produced  in  a bath  which  had  been  working 
well,  and  suddenly  went  wrong.  He  added  some  strong  fresh 
solution,  and  all  went  well,  and  continued  so.  He  was  s itisfied. 
he  said,  in  answer  to  some  questions,  that  the  fault  was  not  due  to 
dust. 

Mr.  Fry  said  when  a bath  went  wrong,  he  diluted  with 
common  water,  which  threw  down  excess  of  iodide,  filtered,  then 
added  caustic  potash  and  ammonia,  boiled,  made  up  the  solution 
to  the  proper  strength,  set  it  in  the  sun  for  as  long  as  possible ; 
after  this,  sufficient  nitric  acid — very  little — was  added,  and  the 
bath  generally  worked  well.  When,  after  this  treatment,  the  bath 
failed  to  work,  it  was  placed  with  residues  for  reduction.  Referring 
to  M.  Boissinas’  plan  of  quick  working,  he  said  it  partly  depended 
on  the  use  of  a neutral  bath. 

Mr.  S.  Davis  said  the  plan  just  described  seemed,  with  one 
exception,  to  be  Mr.  Brookes’  metnod  described  at  the  last 
meeting ; but  he  worked  it  in  an  alkaline  condition,  whereas 
Mr.  Fry,  it  seemed,  added  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Eliot  said  he  had  two  or  three  years  ago  described 
his  method  of  using  an  alkaline  bath,  which  he  had  constantly 
employed  ever  since,  and  he  found  none  of  the  usual  difficulties 
attending  the  nitiate  bath.  His  bath  was  made  alkaline  by 
carbonate  ot  silver,  and  a c dlodion  sufficiently  mature  to  supply 
all  the  acid  required.  When  his  bath  showed  any  signs  of  being 
out  of  order,  he  added  more  carbonate  of  silver,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  a bath  saturated  with  carbonate  of  silver  would 
dissolve  iodide  of  silver.  He  was  neither  troubled  with  fog  nor 
pinholes,  and  as  he  did  a good  deal  of  copying,  the  absence  of 
fog  was  a matter  of  importance.  He  was  careful  to  keep  am- 
monium out  of  his  collodion,  using  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
cadmium  and  potassium 

Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.,  said  he  thought  if  a highly  bromized 
collodion  were  used,  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  with  an 
alKaline  bath.  He  believed  that  carbonate  of  silver  was  insoluble 
in  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Mr.  Eliot  used  a full  proportion  of  bromide,  using  the  double 
bromide  of  cadmium  and  potassium. 

Mr.  Bool,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  said  he  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  troubles  under  discussion,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any 
remedy. 

y;  A Member  remarked  that  at  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Brooks 
referred  to  the  use  of  methylated  spirits  as  a cause  of  pinholes. 
He  had  made  a great  deal  of  collodion,  always  using  methylated 
spirits ; but  had  no  pinholes. 

Mr.  Spiller,  in  closing  the  discussion  by  a brief  summary  of 
the  experiences,  stated  that  Mr.  Eliot’s  experience  strikingly 
corroborated  that  of  Mr.  Bashford,  of  Portobello,  who  pursued  a 
very  similar  plan  with  great  success.  Some  specimens  he  would 
hand  round  illustrated  that  Mr.  Bashford  had  a high  standard  of 
working.  He  thought  the  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
alkaline  conditions,  hitherto  regarded  as  undesirable. 

After  some  votes  of  thanks,  Captain  Abney  read  an  abstract  of 
a technical  paper  on  the  theory  of  the  alkaline  developer  and  the 
photographic  image. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  June  12th. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, May  3rd,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  F.  York  iead  a paper  on  “Photographic  Difficulties,” 
during  the  reading  of  which  he  exhibited  and  described  a rising 
front  for  the  camera,  showing  contrivances  for  placing  the  lens 
at  different  heights. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  York  had  done  good  service  in 
relating  his  difficulties,  showing  that  he  would  not  be  beaten  by 
them.  Photographers  generally  should  be  indebted  to  Mr.  York 
for  the  great  energy  displayed,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken  under 


disadvantageous  circumstances.  With  regard  to  his  operations  in 
sacred  buildings,  the  re-ults  were  of  much  higher  importance  than 
the  simple  commerc  ial  element,  for  they  became  of  historic  value — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  spread  of  our  race  in  distant  colonies,  by 
these  works  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  grand  buildings  which  were  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  our  own  times. 

Mr.  Howard  remarked  that  he  also  had  had  some  experience 
in  street  photography,  aud  had  used  a duplicate  dark  slide,  which, 
having  been  put  into  the  camera,  was  then  taken  out,  and  another 
substituted,  holding  the  prepare  1 plate,  which  then  could  be 
exposed  without  interruption.  Also,  that  in  steadying  the  camera 
upon  smooth  floors,  some  corks  put  upon  the  iron  spikes  of  the 
stand  would  be  found  very  useful.  He  narrated  that  being  out  in 
the  country,  his  friend’s  camera  was  blown  over,  and  openings 
made  in  the  wood-work.  They  went  into  a village,  and  getting 
s 'ine  putt'-,  carefully  filled  up  the  cracks,  and  so  got  over  that 
difficulty. 

Mr.  York  observed  that  in  using  a rising  front,  great  advantage 
aro«e  from  the  introduction  of  the  small  symmetrical  lenses,  as  they 
could,  from  being  so  small,  be  brought  right  up  to  the  top  of  the 
camera  ; and  stated  that  having,  on  one  occasion,  gone  out  without 
a dark  slide,  he  simply  wetted  the  inner  face  of  the  focussing  glass, 
and  laying  the  sensitized  plate  upon  it,  it  remained  fast  whilst 
being  exposed. 

Mr.  Spencer  also  related  that  when  taking  a country  view,  it 
being  just  upon  twelve  o’clock,  about  five  hundred  children  rushed 
out  of  school.  He  told  them  to  sit  in  a row  alon<  the  roadway 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  they  would  all  be  taken  in.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  he  took  his  view,  and  the  children  were  taken  in 
also. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  narrated  that,  finding  himself  on  one  occasion 
without  the  screw  of  his  tripod  stand,  he  pared  a piece  of  hard 
woo  1,  aud  forciug  it  iuto  the  worm,  thereby  made  a thread  which 
remained  so  perfect  that  he  used  it  for  a week  afterwards. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  York, 

Mr.  Brooks  exhibited  some  specimens  of  emulsion  transparen- 
cies, showing  that  he  could  produce  great  variety  in  the  tone  of 
colour. 

Mr.  York  then  stated  that  there  were  two  subjects  he  was  in- 
vestigating which  others  might  like  to  experiment  with  : one  was 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  collodion,  which  remained  the 
same  colour  as  before.  A neutral  bath  which  gave  fog,  when 
tried  with  this  acetic  collodion,  gave  very  satisfactory  results— he 
had  used  one  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  one  drachm  of  collodion.  The 
other  experiment  was  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Henderson,  namely, 
the  useof  alum  instead  of  spirit  in  the  developer.  He  (Mr.  York 
thought  that  possibly  any  sulphate — either  of  magnesia,  soda, 
or  potassium — might  answer  the  same  purpose 

The  President  remarked  that  at  the  present  moment,  there 
being  a dearth  of  new  discoveries,  it  was  as  well  to  return  to 
subjects  which,  although  old.  might  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ence be  made  interesting ; and  alluding  to  Mr.  Brooks’  experi- 
ments with  the  magnet,  said  that  although  the  matter  was  at  this 
moment  simply  an  experiment,  it  might  turn  out  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Brooks  observed  that  in  carrying  on  further  experiments 
with  the  magnet,  he  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  exposnre  from 
fifteen  to  two  miuutes,  and  also  that  in  the  remarks  he  had 
already  made  upon  the  subject,  with  a certain  purpose  in  view,  he 
did  not  state  all  the  conditions  und>-r  which  he  worked,  and 
promised  to  be  ready  at  the  October  meeting  with  another 
paper  upon  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Pearsall  said  that  the  facts  which  might  arise  out  of 
Mr.  Brooks’  experiments  none  may  guess.  Modem  reseat ches 
tended  to  show  that  light  produces  electricity.  The  proposition 
was  that  force  or  power  was  not  destroyed.  It  had  been  shown 
that,  taking  the  swing  of  a needle  put  in  motion  by  electricity  to 
be  represented  by  19,  the  force  of  the  back  swing  was  more — 
viz.,  21.  What,  then,  became  of  the  force  of  light?  In  the 
humnu  eye  such  was  the  power  exerci-ed  by  light  that  it  became 
necessary  for  darkness  and  sleep  to  intervene,  so  as  to  recover  its 
normal  condition.  Much,  then,  had  to  be  investigated  in  connection 
with  light  as  to  its  proper  function  in  exciting  electricity,  so  that 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brooks  may  help  those  who  work  in  that 
field  of  enquiry. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  having  promised  a paper  on  the  “ Nitrate 
Silver  Bath  ” for  the  next  meeting  in  June, 

The  proceedings  terminated. 
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Edinburgh  Photographic  Soclett. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall, 
6,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  2nd 
Mr.  George  A.  Panton,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 
when  the  minutes  of  previous  out-door  aud  ordinary  meetings 
were  read,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary 
members: — Messrs.  J.  M.  Skinner,  J.  Somerville,  J.  lieid.  K. 
Milliken,  J.  Boyack,  A.  Bogie,  J.  McLaren,  J.  Ballantyne,  and 
1).  Reed. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  begun  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  “Ventilation  of  the  Studio”  (see  page  219),  by  Mr. 
John  Laing,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  several  working 
models  of  the  apparatus  recommended,  the  action  of  which  was 
considered  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Blanc,  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Board  of  Works,  exhibited,  in  action,  a model  of  a ventilator,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Emerson,  of  America,  which,  he  said,  depended 
for  its  action  on  the  same  principle  as  that  shown  by  Mr.  Laing, 
but  was  evidently  much  simpler  in  construction,  and,  according 
to  his  account,  produced  an  up-draught  with  much  less  wind. 
Ho  stated  that  those  ventilators  had  been  fitted  up  in  a number 
of  government  offices,  and  were  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
even  such  large  and  fully  occupied  rooms  as  those  of  telegraph 
operators  and  letter  sorters  being  kept  comfortably  cool  aud 
pure. 

Mr.  Pringle  thought  the  members  were  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Laing  for  the  clear  exposition  of  Boyle’s  ventilator,  and 
especially  for  the  satisfactory  experiments  that  he  had  shown. 
Throughout  the  paper  the  ventilation  of  the  studio  had  been 
spoken  of,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  rather  the  ventilation  of  the 
dark  room  that  had  been  mainly  referred  to  ; the  latter  being  in 
reality  more  necessary  than  the  former,  and,  in  most  cases,  more 
difficult  to  manage.  While  he  fully  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  Boyle’s  patent,  he  thought  the  system  which  they  had  in  use, 
and  which  he  supposed  was  the  invention  of  their  predecessor, 
Mr.  Moffat,  was  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  he  had 
seen.  Immediately  over  one  of  the  windows,  and  within,  a few 
inches  of  the  roof,  there  is  an  opening  made  in  the  wall,  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  in  depth.  This  is  covered 
by  a board,  hinged  at  the  bottom,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  kept 
permanently  open  to  auy  desired  extent.  One  or  two  of  the 
panes  of  the  window  were  made  to  open,  and  the  result  was 
that  tile  pure  air  rushed  in  through  them,  and  the  heated  and 
impure  air  escaped  by  the  opening  above. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  had  no  doubt  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
ventilators  both  of  Boyle  and  Emerson  would  be  very  u-eful.  In 
theory  they  seemed  to  be  faultless,  and,  judging  from  the  action 
of  the  models,  they  would  be  found  equally  good  in  practice.  In 
principle  they  were  identical,  but  he  rather  inclined  to  give  a 
preference  to  Emerson’s,  both  b 'cause  of  its  simplicity,  and  of  its 
requiring  a lighter  current  of  air  to  bring  it  into  action.  They 
had,  however,  he  thought,  one  defect  in  common — i.e,  that  they 
required  a current  of  air  to  bring  them  into  and  keep  them  in 
action.  So  loDg  as  a pretty  stiff  breeze  was  blowing,  it  was  not 
difficult,  as  a rule,  to  ventilate  ordinary  studios  or  dark  rooms  ; but 
in  such  days  of  sweltering  sunshine,  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
wind  to  stir  the  leaves  of  the  silvery  beach,  these  ventilators 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  those  were  just  the  days  that 
ventilation  was  most  required. 

Mr.  Laing  replied  that  while  Emerson’s  ventilator  was  certainly 
more  simple  than  those  by  Boyle,  they,  in  his  opinion,  were  ob- 
jectionable, as  under  certain  circumstances  there  would  certainlv 
be  a blow  down  or  back  draught ; and,  as  regarded  the  system 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ptingle,  it  would  do  tolerably  well  in  fairly 
good  weather,  but  in  a stoimy  wind  it  would  not  do  at  all.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  much  force  in  the  objection  urged  by  Dr. 
Nicol,  as  however  quiet  the  day  might  seem  on  the  level,  there 
would  always  be  a sufficient  current  on  the  house  top  to  start 
and  maintain  the  up  draught. 

Mr.  Turnbull  exhibited  what  he  claimed  to  be  “an  improved 
form  of  actinometei.’’  It  is  of  tin,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
snuff  box.  On  the  lid,  which  is  glass,  is  pasted  a series  of  thick- 
nesses of  papier  mineral  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
sensitive  paper  is  wound  round  a roller,  and  may  be  pulled  out  as 
required.  So  far  as  could  be  made  out  from  the  description,  the 
prncipal  novelty  is  the  coating  of  the  papier  mineral  with  a film 
of  collodion  to  protect  it  from  being  stained  by  the  silver  on  the 
sensitive  paper. 


A number  of  really  fine  examples  of  the  w'ork  done  at  the  out 
door  meeting  in  Cadzow  Forest  were  then  shown  by  Messrs.  Annan, 
of  Glasgow,  Panton,  Pringle,  Mathison,  Sinclair,  &c.,  &c.  Mr. 
Annan,  who  had  wrought  wet  collodion,  showed  some  brilliant 
pictures,  groups  both  of  men  and  cattle,  and  the  cattle  of  both 
Messrs.  Panton  and  Pringle,  both  from  dry  plates,  were  also  first- 
rate. 

Two  motions,  one  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  medals  be  given  under 
certain  conditions  for  the  best  work  of  the  season  taken  at  the 
out-door  meetings,  and  one  by  Dr.  Nicol,  that  a medal  be  given 
for  the  best  paper  read  before  the  Society,  elicited  a considerable 
amount  of  discussion,  but  both  were  ultimately  withdrawn  to 
enable  the  members  to  consider  the  subjects  more  fully. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  that  the  Council  had  considered 
the  letter  from  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  requesting 
the  co  operation  of  the  Society  in  opposing  the  extension  of  Mr. 
Swan's  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue.  The  Council 
had  fully  considered  the  subject,  and  on  the  ground  that  the 
Society  had  invariably  declined  to  entertainany  question  connected 
with  the  commercial  aspects  of  photography,  recommended  that 
no  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  to  approve  of  the  report,  and  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  resolution  to 
the  Glasgow  Phonographic  Association. 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia, 
presented  the  Society  with  a large  portrait  of  “ Longfellow,”  of 
the  same  exquisite  beauty  as  the  smaller  pictures  shown  by  that 
artist  at  the  late  Exhibition.  He  also  submitted  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  a number  of  cabinet  pictures,  duplicates  of 
those  exhibited,  and  by  Mr.  Gutekunst’s  request,  invited  the  fullest 
criticism  of  all.  He  reminded  the  members  that  there  had  been 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  quantity  of 
retouching  on  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Gutekunst,  and  that  a large 
number  of  the  members  thought  that  a mistake  had  been  made 
in  characterizing  the  pictures  as  so  wrought  upon  as  to  place  them 
out  of  competition  with  ordinary  photographs.  On  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Gutekunst  himself,  he  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lady  with  the  hat  and  beads,  the  whole  of  the  specimens  shown 
were  untouched  prints  from  untouched  negatives,  and  as  most  of 
them  were  duplicates  of  those  in  his  case,  the  members  might 
examine  them  for  themselves.  He,  Dr.  Nicol,  had  done  so  very 
carefully,  aud  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  really  what  Mr.  Gute- 
kunst claimed  for  them. 

Mr.  Tunny  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  pictures  of  Mr.  Gut  kunst. 
He  had  examined  them  particularly  when  they  were  in  the  exhi- 
bition, and  was  satisfied  that  there  was  very  little  retouching. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  require  it.  They  were  printed  with 
extreme  care  from  almost  perfect  negatives,  and  the  system  of 
glazing  gave  a depth  and  transparency  that  had,  by  its  rare  beauty, 
misled  those  who  considered  such  an  effect  due  to  excessive  so- 
called  modelling.  He  might  add  thnt  this  opinion  had  been  fully 
expressed  to  one  of  the  judges  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the 
pictures,  and  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Tunny  in  thinking  that  their 
extreme  beauty  had  cast  a doubt  on  the  method  of  their  produc- 
tion. A more  careful  examination,  however,  would  make  quite 
clear  the  fact  that  they  were  really  nature’s  handiwork,  as  they 
possessed  natural  beauties  that  no  retoucher  could  imitate,  but 
that  all  would  certainly  mar. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  never  seen  anything  in  photography  at  all 
approaching  in  beauty  to  those  pictures  of  Gutekunst  s.  He  was 
also  very  glad  to  see  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  members  was 
that  they  were  photographs  pure  and  simple,  as  it  would 
be  a stimulus  to  each  to  try  and  do  work  equally  good.  Good 
sometimes  came  out  of  evil,  and  for  his  own  part  he  did 
not  regret  the  little  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen,  as  it  had 
probably  led  to  the  presentation  of  the  noble  head  of  Longfellow, 
that  would  be  a lasting  memorial  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
discussion  would  undoubtedly  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  they  were  specimens  of  the  highest  class  of  pure  photo- 
graphy. He  proposed  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey 
to  Mr.  Gutekunst  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  very 
handsome  gift  that  he  had  sent. 

The  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  rotes  of  thank 
having  been  given  to  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  (and  last  indoor)  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at'  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Museum,  Queen’s 
Road,  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  2nd  inst.,  Dr.  Thompson  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  read  a long  expostulation  from  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association,  relative  to  the  Bristol  and  West  of 
England  Association’s  reply  to  that  Society  on  the  subject  of  the 
Carbon  Patent,  and  which  caused  some  little  merriment. 

Colonel  Biggs,  of  Bristol,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Thompson  then  read  his  paper  on  the  “ Collodio- Albumen 
Process  ” (in  our  next),  which  was  listened  to  with  marked 
interest,  and  which  was  illustrated  with  some  very  fine  pictures. 

Mr.  Brightman  asked  if  Dr.  Thompson  had  tried  moistening 
the  film  prior  to  development  with  alcohol,  to  avoid  blisters  ? 

Dr.  Thompson  stated  that  he  had  suffered  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  film  blistering. 

Mr.  Brightman  congratulated  him,  remarking  that  the  most 
of  the  workers  of  the  process  found  blisters  a great  enemy. 

Dr.  Thompson  stated  that  to  be  quite  sure  that  no  hypo  was 
left  in  the  priuts,  he  often  soaked  them  in  a solution  of  salt, 
which  accomplished  that  end. 

Mr.  Daniel  asked  if  he  did  not  find  that  by  so  doing  the  tone 
of  the  pictures  was  interfered  with. 

Dr.  Thompson  said  he  had  not  found  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
stated  that  many  of  those  before  the  meeting  had  been  so  treated, 
and  which  certainly  showed  no  signs  of  being  reduced  in  tone. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  matter  of  the  “June  Out-door 
Meeting  ” was  considered. 

Mr.  Holt  proposed  that  it  should  take  place  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June. 

Mr.  Daniel  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  at  the  Council  Meeting  held  a 
day  or  two  previously,  every  other  detail  had  been  decided  upon ; 
the  date  simply  being  left  open.  He  informed  the  meeting  that 
Tyntern  had  been  decided  upon  as  the  destination,  and  that  ladies 
and  friends  would  be  welcome,  so  that  the  excursion  may  be  made 
as  enjoyable  and  social  as  possible. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aldridge,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Thompson  for  his  most 
interesting  paper. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Stalk  in  tfrf  jJlttbic. 


Coloured  Enamels. — We  hare  recently  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Burton,  of  Nottingham,  with  a sight  of  some  coloured 
ceramic  photographs  of  great  delicacy.  Mr.  Burton  is  a portrait 
painter  of  old  standing,  who  has  for  some  years  devoted  his 
attention  to  photography,  and  especially  to  the  production  of 
coloured  enamels,  bringing  his  old  experience  in  painting  to 
bear  on  this  branch  of  the  art.  Many  of  his  results  are  very 
fine. 

Second  hand  Apparatus. — Those  of  our  readers  content* 
plating  the  acquisition  of  new  apparatus  of  any  kind  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Morley  has  just  issued  a new  cata- 
logue containing  a very  complete  list  of  all  kinds  of  photo- 
graphic requisites. 

New  Combination  Process. — Mr.  Woodbury,  inventor  of 
the  well-known  photographic  printing  process,  has  just  perfected 
an  adaptation  by  which  the  Woodburytype  process  is  combined 
with  chromo-lithography.  The  colours  are  printed  in  tint,  only 
as  for  an  ordinary  chromo-lithograph,  over  which,  in  place  of  a 
key-block,  an  iraprersion  is  taken  from  a Woodbury  plate,  so 
that  the  colours  seem  as  if  reflected  through  the  photograph. 
The  effect  is  that  of  a delicately  coloured  photograph  in  which 
remarkably  transparent  pigments  are  employed.  In  the 
example  before  us,  a cottage  with  thick  foliage  in  the  back- 
ground, the  minute  accuracy  and  soft  tones  of  the  photograph 
suffer  no  obscurity,  but  are  as  clear  and  us  well  defined  as  ia 
an  ordinary  sun  picture.— Bookseller. 
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Claimant. — So  far  as  we  know,  the  best  solution  for  mounting 
enamelled  prints,  without  injuring  their  gl  .ss,  is  glue  dissolved 
with  the  aid  of  alcohol.  We  have  published  in  the  News  and 
Year-Books  many  detailed  descriptions  of  the  operations,  but  we 
cannot  with  any  certainty  say  which  is  the  best.  Each  method 
requires  practice,  and  that  method  which  any  one  masters  will  be 
to  him  the  best. 

Leo  asks  which  are  the  best  dry  plates.  Our  answer  to  Leo  must  r 
in  tone,  be  similar  to  the  answer  which  wo  have  given  to  a corres- 
pondent above.  When  he  has  mastered  a process,  he  will 
probably  consider  it  the  best.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which 
is  best  in  itself.  That  which  is  most  within  the  range  of  your 
experience  will  probably  bo  to  you  best.  Most  dry  plate  workers 
at  present  are  disposed  to  consider  the  emulsion  processes  best; 
but  it  is  probable  that  to  Leo,  inexperienced  in  dry  plate  work, 
they  would  present  many  difficulties.  A bath  process  will 
, probably  best  answer  his  purpose,  and  probably  none  better  than 
the  coffee  process,  as  described  in  our  last  Year-Book,  which  is 
( simple,  easy,  certain,  and  excellent  in  result. 

1L.  F. — Your  colouring  has  good  qualities  ; but  a little  more  delicacy 
would  probably  answer  better  for  pOotographic  portraits.  Your 
style  of  manipulating  and  your  colour  are  bold ; but  a little  more 
precision  and  delicacy  would  probably  be  more  valuable  com- 
mercially. There  is  no  directory  of  photographers.  Your  only 
mode  of  addressing  them  is  by  advertising.  If  you  wish  to  distribute 
samples  of  your  work,  advertise  your  willingness  to  forward 
specimens  to  applicants  sending  their  addresses  to  you. 

James  Gordon,  Jun. — A dipper  of  silver  wire  will  answer  well. 
A silver  dipper  may  be  left  in  a neutral  bath,  but  if  the  bath  contain 
much  nitric  acid  it  would  gradually  act  upon  the  dipper.  We 
prefer  glass.  2.  There  is  no  benefit,  but  often  positive  injury  in 
daily  filtering  the  nitrate  bath.  The  use  of  a dipper  which  does 
not  permit  the  plate  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  which 
consequently  escapes  any  stored-up  deposit,  saves  a great  deal  in 
filtering. 

F.Whiston. — The  addition  of  alcohol  to  a developer  serves  no 
purpose  beyond  making  it  flow  freely.  It  has  no  developing  action 
whatever.  We  very  rarely  add  alcohol  to  a developer,  preferring 
to  secure  the  satisfactory  flowing  by  manipulation.  The  question 
as  to  whether  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water  should  be  used  is  very 
unimportant,  as  the  slight  modification  in  the  strength  of  the 
developer  will  merely  make  the  process  of  development  more  or 
less  quick.  One  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  per  ounce  may  be 
added,  and  will  make  the  development  somewhat  slower,  and 
possibly  add  a little  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  image.  2.  The  proto- 
nitrate  is  not  a very  stable  developer,  unless  kept  carefully  from 
the  air  by  means  of  a good  cork.  The  enlargements  you  mention 
ore  very  good  indeed. 

G.  G.  L. — The  proposal  to  purify  soluble  cotton  by  boiling  it  in 
water  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  extensively  carried  out. 
We  think  it  is  certainly  worthy  trial.  It  has  been  fouud  that  in 
some  samples  a substance  resembling  glucose  has  been  formed, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  this,  of  course,  may  become  dissolved 
out  in  the  nitrate  bath,  which  it  will  injure.  This  would  be 
removed  by  boiling,  and  perfect  freedom  from  acidity  would 
be  insured.  2.  Pyroxyline  is  better  kept  in  a jar  or  tin  box  with 
a loose  cover.  It  is  more  liable  to  spontaneous  change  when  kept 
carefully  stoppered.  Good  photographic  pyroxyline  is  not  perfectly 
explosive.  It  flashes  and  burns  rather  than  explodes.  That 
made  at  high  temperature  yields  a collodion  which  does  not  keep 
very  well. 

M.  F. — Daguerreotypes  and  collodion  positives  were  tinted  with 
powder  colours  prepared  on  purpose.  It  is  possible  to  tint  paper 
prints  so,  but  they  must  be  kept  under  glass,  as  the  colour  would 
be  easily  removed. 

F.  M.  Y. — When  a service  is  volunteered,  we  are  bound  in  courtesy 
to  wait  the  convenience  of  the  volunteer-  We  hope  shortly  to  to 
able  to  publish  the  information  required,  as  the  promise  has 
recently  been  renewed  to  us  personally. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Gough,  Walsall, 

Photograph,  Portrait  of  Self  from  Water-colour  Drawing. 

Mr.  A.  Madihson,  Huntingdon, 

PhotogTaph  of  Sandringham  Hall ; 

Photograph  of  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  Oarriage-and- 
four  at  Kunbolton  Castle- 
Mr.  W.  II.  Moors,  Bristol, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Muller. 

Mr.  GaxosoN,  Luton,  Beds., 

Pour  Photographs  cf  Mr.  William  Bigg. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO- 

Development  or  Science  by  War — Amateur  Photo- 
graphers— Astronomical  Photographs  taken  from 
High  Altitudes— Production  of  Coloured  Photo- 
graphs. 

Development  of  Science  by  War. — If  science  aids  war,  war 
may  fairly  be  credited  with  developing  science.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  what  science  can  do 
under  necessity  was  brought  forth  during  the  Franco- 
German- war,  and  had  Paris  not  been  so  closely  invested  by 
an  enemy  we  should  never  have  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  a 
jioste  xrienne.  The  manner  in  which  the  mails  were  regu- 
larly carried  out  of  Pans  by  balloon,  and  a return-post 
established  by  the  aid  of  micro-photography  and  homing 
pigeons,  is  so  happy  an  illustration  of  applied  science,  that 
one  might  almost  go  so  far  as  to  think  well  of  a war  which 
developed  so  interesting  a matter.  The  tiny  photographic 
films,  so  thin  and  delicate  that  a pigeon  could  of  itself 
carry  no  less  than  a hundred  thousand  despatches,  is  a 
wonder  hard  to  believe  in ; and  yet  these  winged  messengers 
that  entered  Paris  during  the  three  months  that  the  capi- 
tal was  cut  oft  from  the  rest  of  the  world  were  about  the 
only  bearers  of  news  that  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
ever  watching  Germans.  No  doubt  many  birds  fell  a prey 
to  Teuton  marksmen,  and  many  more  were  frightened 
away  from  their  destination  by  the  noise  of  the  bombard- 
ment around  the  city ; but  by  repeating  the  messages 
forty  or  fifty  times,  and  sending  pigeon  after  pigeon  with 
the  films  until  the  receipt  was  acknowledged  by  balloon 
post  from  Paris,  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  kept  informed 
of  matters  passing  outside.  Letters,  or  rather  despatches, 
were  received  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  transmission  into 
Paris  by  pigeon  (of  course,  bombardment  permitting) 
from  all  countries,  the  charge  made  being  one  franc  per 
word.  The  despatches  were  set  up  in  bold  type,  many 
hundreds  of  them  printed  upon  a sheet,  and  this  sheet  was 
then  photographed  in  microscopic  proportions.  Prints 
upon  a tldn  transparent  film  were  obtained,  and  these,  o 1 
arrival  at  Paris,  were  put  into  an  enlarging  apparatus,  simi- 
lar to  a magic  lantern.  At  first,  clerks  were  employed  to 
copy  out  the  messages  thus  reflected  upon  the  screen,  but 
afterwards  the  enlarged  characters  were  photographed, 
thus  obviating  all  clerical  labour.  Such  a system  as  this 
would  never  have  been  elaborated  but  for  the  war,  and 
while  the  French  thus  availed  themselv  s of  photography 
to  help  them  out  of  a difliculty,  their  foes,  the  Germans, 
were  not  blind  to  the  importance  of  the  art  in  warfare. 
Maps  published  by  the  French  Etat-Major,  showing  every 
road  and  pathway  throughout  France,  were  secured  and  re- 
produced by  the  Germans  by  photo-lithography.  These 
copies  were  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  Teuton 
forces,  and  there  was  not  even  a captain  who  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  country  his  company  was  passing  through. 
Again,  for  surveying  purposes,  the  Germans  employed  the 
camera  to  a great  extent.  Before  Strasburg,  and  subse- 
quently before  Paris,  a photographing  surveying  staff  were 
busily  engaged  in  making  observations  and  completing 
surveys  with  the  aid  of  the  camera,  and  the  information 
thus  secured  wa3  of  infinite  service  in  the  reduction  of  those 
fortresses.  In  respect  to  the  preseut  war  we  shall  no 
doubt  hear  of  further  applications  of  science.  We  know 
that  certain  Russian  officers  have  for  some  time  past  been 
busy  in  elaborating  a process  of  micro-photography  in  the 
field,  for  reproducing  secret  despatches  and  plans  of  micro- 
scopic size,  and  among  the  equipment  attached  to  the 
Russian  army  is  to  be  found  cameras  and  other  photo- 
graphic requisites.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  we  are  aware 
that  the  Turks  have  for  some  time  past  been  anxious  to 
obtain  the  services  of  an  experienced  chemist  to  help  them 
in  many  scientific  matters,  and,  above  ali,  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  guncotton,  dynamite,  and  other  explosives.  Both 
belligerents  are  seemingly  quite  aware,  therefore,  of  the 
assistance  which  science  can  afford  them  in  the  struggle 
upon  which  they  are  engaged,  and  we  may  be  assured  that, 
however  much  we  may  regret  the  war,  results  interesting 
to  men  of  science  will  not  be  wanting. 

Amateur  Photographers. — We  spoke  last  week  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  which  amateurs  at  times  put 
themselves  to  secure  good  pictures.  When  an  Englishman 
takes  up  with  a thing,  he  rarely  does  it  by  halves, 
whether  it  is  work  or  play  that  is  in  question  ; and  we 
were  told  the  other  day  of  a wealthy  amateur,  living  not 
a hundred  miles  from  South  Wales,  who  affords  a good 
example  of  what  some  people  will  do  for  the  sake  of  an  art 
they  love  and  cherish.  This  gentleman,  whose  grand  pic- 
tures are  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  recent  exhibi- 
tions in  Londou,  in  his  desire  to  depict  a scene  beside  the 
railway,  and  at  some  distance  from  his  residence,  made  no 
difficulty  about  securing  a special  train  for  his  purpose. 
Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  found,  to  his  great  vexation, 
that  his  assistant  had  omitted  to  bring  with  him  his  lens, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wait  until  the  engine 
had  been  despatched,  and  had  brought  back  the  missing 
instrument.  Such  an  example  of  steadfastness  of  purpose 
and  devotion  to  the  art  is  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  photography. 

Astronomical  Photographs  takenat  High  altitude*. — Professor 
Zeugner  has  been  making  some  photo-astronomical  ob- 
servations in  the  Engadine,  in  Switzerland.  His  work 
has  been  undertaken  mainly  iu  connection  with  the  sun 
and  its  corona,  and  he  seems  to  have  secured  some  novel 
and  interesting  results.  With  a telescope  having  a focus 
only  four  times  as  big  as  the  aperture,  he  obtained  a pic- 
ture of  the  corona  in  which  this  is  represented  as  a broad 
round  ring  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two  inches.  Around  it 
is  shown  an  outer  and  weaker  ring.  The  plan  of  making 
observations  at  an  altitude  so  great  as  the  EDgadine  will 
no  doubt  be  followed  after  Professor  Zeugner  has  shown 
the  advantage  of  choosing  such  a station.  The  Engadine, 
as  many  of  our  readers  may  know,  is  a Swiss  valley  on 
the  confines  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  and  celebrated  for  its 
dry,  clear  air.  Moreover,  the  valley  is  situated  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  while  affording  a wonderful 
point  of  vantage  to  observers,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
very  agreeable  spot  to  live  iu.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt,  one  would  think,  that  astronomical  photographs 
taken  at  this  height  (2,000  feet  above  Ben  Nevis),  andiin 
a district  far  removed  from  moist  plains  and  from  the 
vapours  of  towns,  are  far  more  trustworthy  and  clearer 
than  pictures  taken  under  ordinary  conditions.  If  we 
are  to  have  photo-astronomical  observatories,  and  to  base 
abstruse  calculations,  upon  the  results,  it  is  necessary 
above  all  things  that  the  latter  should  be  as  true  and 
undetiled  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  we  consider  that 
Prof.  Zeugner,  in  taking  the  step  he  has  done,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  astronomers  and  astronomical  photographers. 
To  all  appearances  he  seems  to  have  secured  a better  record 
of  the  corona  than  any  yet  obtained. 

Production  of  Coloured  1 'hotograplis. — The  production  of 
coloured  photographs  by  the  superposition  of  a transparent 
image  upon  a tinted  basis  seems  to  acquire  favour  with 
the  public.  Mr.  Woodbury,  it  may  be  remembered, 
showed  some  pictures  of  this  kind  ten  or  a dozen  years 
ago,  and  within  the  last  year  or  two  M.  Leon  Vidal  has 
been  busily  working  a similar  process,  except  that  the 
latter  uses  greasy  ink,  we  believe,  for  printing  a photo- 
graphic image  over  the  coloured  block.  Within  the  past 
few  months  Mr.  Woodbury  has  again  come  forward  with 
the  process,  a cottage  scene  coloured  in  this  way  having 
come  uuder  our  notice  ; and  in  Germauy,  or  rather  Saxony, 
a similar  process  evidently  has  just  been  patented  under 
the  name  of  Bunt  photographic.  With  competition  in  three 
countries  we  should  soon  obtain  perfection. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  SILVER 
BATH. 

BY  J.  SHLLER,  F.C.S.* 

First  let  me  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  discussion  of  the  silver  bath,  which  has 
extended  over  three  meetings,  and  been  spokeu  to  by 
nearly  twenty  of  our  leading  members,  who  have  recorded 
their  experiences  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
either  in  its  original  preparation  or  subsequent  renovation. 
There  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a remarkable  coincidence  of 
opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  barium  nitrate  pro- 
cess, which,  instead  of  emanatiug  with  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  as  I had  at  first  supposed,  is  of  far 
older  date,  and  was  first  described,  in  the  year  1865,  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Vogel,  whose  original  communication  to 
the  Photographic  News  has  been  reprinted  in  a recent 
number  of  that  journal  (March  23rd),  and  which,  1 am 
bound  to  say,  goes  so  fully  into  the  whole  subject,  that 
nothing  seems  to  have  since  been  added  to  complete  the 
summary  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  observations.  Mr.  York,  how- 
ever, showed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  some  clear 
negatives  which  had  been  produced  from  a bath  that  had 
been  intentionally  saturated  with  sulphate  of  silver.  I 
can  outy  reconcile  this  apparent  discrepancy  of  experience 
by  assuming  that  the  bath  conditions  were  favourable  to 
the  retention  of  the  sulphate  of  silver  in  solution,  and  that 
when  this  salt  exists  perfectly  dissolved  in  a bath,  and  not 
in  a state  of  super-saturation,  the  evils  in  question  do  not 
manifest  themselves.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  explain 
what  I mean  by  super-saturation.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  may  dissolve  sulphate  of  soda  in  boiling  water  far 
above  the  point  at  which  it  will  dissolve  in  cold  water.  If 
the  hot  liquor  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a perfectly  tranquil 
state,  free  from  all  agitation,  the  salt  still  remains  in  solu- 
tion. If,  however,  a crystal  be  dropped  into  the  containing 
vessel,  crystallization  at  once  commences  till  all  above  the 
normal  amount  of  the  sulphate  that  is  held  in  solution  by 
cold  water  is  crystallized.  Supposing  a bath  to  be  super- 
saturated with  silver  sulphate,  the  mere  fact  of  immersing 
the  plate  may  cause  a deposit  of  crystals  to  be  thrown 
down.  It  is  not  surprising  that  sulphate  of  silver  is  found 
in  the  bath,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  iodides  are  prepared.  For  instance,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  prepared  from  pearlash,  which  naturally  coutains 
a quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  We  believe  that  “ pinholes  ” 
arise  either  from  the  formation  of  crystalline  deposits  in 
the  film,  which  afterwards  get  washed  off  during  develop- 
ment, or  they  are  due  to  points  of  inferior  sensitiveness 
caused  by  the  depositions  of  relatively  non-actinic  par 
tides  (as,  fur  instance,  of  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver), 
which  obscure  the  action  of  light  at  the  time  of  exposure, 
but,  being  loosely  adherent,  become  detached  from  the 
plate  during  the  subsequent  manipulations.  A turbid  bath 
will,  of  course,  show  them  at  once,  and  so  likewise  will  a 
bath  charged  to  super-saturation  with  any  of  the  difficultly 
soluble  salts  of  silver,  amongst  which  the  sulphate  is  one 
of  the  most  likely  to  occur  from  impurities  in  the  collodion 
or  sensitising  salts,  as  was  hinted  on  a former  occasion. 

Since  opening  the  discussion,  and  describing  the  bath 
deposits  of  sulphate  and  cyanide  of  silver  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  by  the  Autotype  Company,  I have  been 
favoured  with  two  fresh  samples  from  Mr.  Bashford,  of 
Portobcllo,  one  of  which  was  forwarded  to  me  through 
the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News.  T hey  both  proved 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  carbonate  of  silver,  and 
yet  were  said  to  have  been  filtered  out  of  baths  showing  a 
slight  acid  reaction,  aud  of  good  working  qualities.  This 
observation  lends  support  to  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Brooks  made  at  the  last  meeting:  for  he  found  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkaliue  carbouate  most  efficacious  in  the 
removal  of  impurities  which  appeared  to  be  carried  down, 
especially  ou  boiling,  and  that  a bath  so  treated  permitted 
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of  very  rapid  exposures — an  advantage  which  Mr.  Bashford 
particularly  refers  to  in  his  letter.  The  last-named  gentle- 
man reminds  me  likewise  of  the  practice  of  using  carbonate 
of  silver  to  prevent  discolouration  of  the  printing  bath,  and 
of  its  conferring  good  keeping  qualities  to  the  sensitised 
paper. 

Mr.  Sawyer  offers  a good  suggestion  in  proposing  to  use 
a dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  for  washing  the 
pyroxyline,  which,  if  carried  out,  must  effectually  remove  all 
traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  from  the  collodion,  and  pro- 
bably add  to  its  permanence.  Mr.  Spencer  recommends 
the  use  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  barium  as  offering  an 
absolute  guarantee  against  the  introduction  of  sulphates 
with  the  sensitising  salts.  There  remains  only  the  nitrate 
of  silver  to  be  carefully  watched  for  the  presence  of  sul- 
I phate,  and  this  can  easily  be  tested  before  use  by  adding 
’ thereto  a solution  of  barium  nitrate,  which  at  once  shows 
, the  presence  or  a^sen  -o  of  sulphate  of  silver,  if  pure  water 
be  used  for  dissolving  the  crystals. 

A good  deal  of  evidence  was  stated  in  favour  of  the 
cyanide  process  of  renovating  the  bath,  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne, 

, Mr.  Burton,  and  some  writers  in  the  contemporary 
I journals,  affirming  its  advantages.  Mr.  Blanchard  had 
not  found  much  benefit  iu  its  use,  but,  like  Mr.  England, 
placed  more  reliance  in  using  common  water  and  then 
sunning  the  bath.  Mr.  \V.  Bedford  is  in  the  habit  of 
selecting  the  largest  crystals,  of  his  own  preparation,  for 
making  the  silver  bath,  and  thus  avoids  the  necessity  for 
introducing  barium  or  other  extraneous  salts. 


FURTHER  NOTE  ON  ALKALINE  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

In  a communication  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and 
which  was  reprinted  in  last  month's  Photographic  Journal, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  reaction  that  took  place  in  the 
developer  when  employing  alkaline  development,  but  not 
being  at  the  time  in  a proper  state  for  publication  I did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  give  the  entire  details  of  the  re- 
action. 

Having  been  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  external  oxy- 
gen had  anything  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  bromide 
of  silver,  I thought  it  advisable  to  cause  the  alkaline  deve- 
loper to  come  iu  contact  with  the  silver  bromide  in  ex- 
hausted tubes,  and  then  to  note  the  resu't.  I will  briefly 
recapitulate  the  method  of  procedure. 

Pyrogallic  acid  was  carefully  dried,  a known  portion 
dissolved  in  water,  and  made  to  cover  some  well-washed 
silver  bromide  of  known  weight.  In  the  other  tube  was 
placed  a solution  of  potash  of  known  strength  and  per- 
fectly free  from  all  carbonic  anhydride  and  from  chloride. 
The  tubes  were  then  connected  with  a Spreugel  pump, 
and  after  an  aqueous  vapour  vacuum  was  formed  the  alkali 
was  caused  to  run  over  into  the  tube  containing  the  bro- 
mide and  the  pyrogallic  acid.  After  allowing  the  liquids 
and  solid  to  be  in  contact  for  a time — in  some  cases  a fort- 
night— the  tubes  were  broken,  the  liquid  filtered  off  the 
residue,  that  latter  examined  for  metallic  silver,  and  the 
former  carefully  evaporated  down  to  dryness  iu  an  atmo- 
sphere perfectly  free  from  carbonic  auhydride  or  other 
atmospheric  impurity.  It  may  be  stated  that  iu  as  many 
cases  the  liquid  was  made  up  to  a known  bulk,  and  a por- 
tion of  it  set  aside  for  estimating  quantitatively  the  amount 
of  bromine  present.  It  invariably  was  proved  that  within 
the  limits  of  error  of  manipulation,  the  bromine  in  the 
solution  always  agreed  with  the  amount  of  silver  bromide 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

In  the  paper  above  alluded  to  it  is  stated  that  the  whole 
of  the  bromine  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a bro- 
mide, and  that  whilst  a residue  given  by  the  brown  solu- 
tion when  evaporated  to  dryness  is  totally  insoluble  in 
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absolute  alcohol,  the  alkaline  bromide  can  be  dissolved  out. 
In  nearly  every  case  this  plan  of  treating  the  residue  was 
resorted  to.  By  so  doing  all  excess  of  alkali  was  removed, 
leaving  behind  only  that  part  which  might  be  in  combina- 
tion with  the  organic  salt.  At  first  I was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  pyrogallic  acid  was  absolutely  decomposed  into 
different  compounds,  amongst  others,  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  that  this  was  combined  with  the  alkali. 

1 now  find  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  I find  that  acetic 
acid  will  not  effect  any  change  in  the  solution,  no  libera- 
tion of  the  carbonic  anhydride  taking  place.  If,  however, 
nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  it  there  is  an  im- 
mediate disengagement  of  the  gas,  and  the  brown  colour 
of  the  liquid  chauges  to  a bright  amber  colour.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state  here  that  if  this  solution  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  we  have  a residue,  part  of  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  part*in  ether,  and  part  insoluble  in  either.  I have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  au  analysis  of  any  of 
these,  but  the  lesson  learnt  from  it  is  that  that  compound, 
formed  by  developing,  is  readily  split  up  into  three  others, 
together  with  carbonic  anhydride.  The  next  operation 
was  the  determining  of  the  original  organic  residue.  The 
combustion  was  undertaken  in  the  usual  manner.  It  was 
previously  ascertained  that  each  equivalent  of  pyrogallic 
acid  displaced  four  atoms  of  bromine.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  results  obtained  directly  on  breaking  the 
bulk : — 

C8H503  + 4AgBr  + 12KHO  = 4 Ag  + 4K  Br  + K8C6H4Os + 7II20. 


regards  certainty  and  keeping  qualities.  Its  other  advan- 
tages are,  that  any  slight  error  in  exposure  may  be  rectified 
in  the  development,  and  that  the  finished  negative  requires 
no  coating  of  varnish,  which  of  itself  is  no  small  recommen- 
dation. Its  disadvantages  are,  the  double  coating,  and  the 
tendency  to  blistering  of  the  film.  The  latter  failing 
may  be  much,  if  not  entirely,  obviated  by  using  new 
plates,  or  such  as  have  not  been  repeatedly  coated,  and 
also  by  the  employment  of  collodion  yielding  a powdery 
film.  1 find  liouch’s  “ extra  ” answer  well.  The  plates  must 
of  course  be  carefully  cleaned,  so  as  to  possess  a highly 
polished  surface.  I have  never  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
a preparatory  coating  of  albumen,  india-rubber,  &c. 

The  plate  is  coated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  immersed 
in  a thirty-five  grain  nitrate  bath,  the  crystals  being  simply 
dissolved  in  distilled  water ; it  is  afterwards  washed  till 
the  water  ceases  to  show  any  turbidity,  then  drained  on 
blotting-paper  for  three  minutes,  and  the  iodized  albumen 
applied  twice  by  Hooding  the  surface  of  the  plate  placed 
over  a shallow  porcelain  tray.  It  is  then  placed  in  a box 
on  blotting-paper  to  ensure  absence  of  dust,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  When  dry,  it  must  be  heated  over  a spirit  lamp 
till,  by  drawing  the  finger-nail  round  the  edge,  the 
albumen  appears  hard  aud  horny  ; then  allowed  to  cool,  and 
immersed  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath,  consisting  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  40  minims 

Water  ...  ...  1 ounce 


This  is  a compound  in  which  five  equivalents  of  oxygen 
are  taken  up.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  or  after  passing  a 
current  of  oxygen  through  it,  the  new  compound  absorbs 
another  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  we  have — 

Kg06H408  + 50 = KjCjII^Ou- 

The  first  compound  formed  is  much  darker  than  the 
latter,  and  something  of  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served in  dropping  an  alkaliue  solution  in  a moderately  old 
solution  of  plain  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  colour  is  first  a 
deep  brown,  which,  after  mixing,  the  turbidity  gives  way 
to  a more  transparent  and  paler  colour. 

The  examination  was  undertaken  with  solutions  which 
answered  to  the  strong  alkaline  developer.  With  weak 
solutions  the  reaction  does  not  seem  to  be  as  complete  ; 
less  silver  is  reduced  proportionately  to  the  amount  of 
pyrogallic  acid  employed.  As  far  as  1 can  tell  at  present, 
only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  silver  bromide  reduced  instead  of  four. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  alkaline  develop- 
ment of  an  image  is  independent  of  external  oxygen,  and 
I may  say  further  that  the  less  external  oxygen  admitted 
the  more  complete  is  the  reduction.  If  the  developer  be 
exposed  to  the  air  before  application,  as  it  is  also  whilst  in 
the  plate,  another  compound  is  partially  formed  which  is 
less  capable  of  reducing  the  silver  bromide — in  fact,  acts 
as  a retarder  to  the  original  solution.  It  may  be  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  a safe  plan,  in  developing  a plate,  to  flow 
the  developer  over  it,  and  then  return  it  to  the  cup  and 
allow  the  detail  to  appear.  If  the  strong  alkaline  developer 
be  allowed  to  remain  on,  the  development  is  not  so  gentle, 
and  there  is  a greater  danger  of  veil.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution 
tends  to  make  it  absorb  oxygen  from  external  sources  very 
rapidly,  and  that  there  is  always  the  formation  of  the  two 
compounds. 


It  may  remain  here  from  two  to  five  minutes.  On 
removal  wash  as  before,  and  when  dry  it  is  ready  for 
exposure. 

A great  secret  of  success  in  this  process  is  to  give 
sufficient  exposure.  The  plates  I generally  work  with 
are  ten  by  eight,  with  fourteen-inch  lens  focus.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  with  half-inch  stop,  in  sunshine  I 
give  eleven  minutes. 

I develop  in  a shallow  glass  tray,  placing  the  plate  face 
downwards,  and  supporting  one  side  of  it  by  a small  strip 
of  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  its  touching  the  bottom.  By 
this  means  the  developer  remains  clear  to  the  end,  and 
the  surface  of  the  negative  is  not  stained. 

I fix  with  hypo  solution,  to  which  I add  adrop  or  two 
of  acetic  acid,  just  enough  to  destroy  alkalinity  and 
render  it  feebly  acid,  as  with  an  alkaline  solution 
blisters  are  very  apt  to  arise.  When  dry,  the  albumen 
surface  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  you  to  dispense 
with  varnish. 

The  following  is  the  formula  I have  used  for  the  iodized 
albumen  : — 


Albumen 

Aqua.  dist...'. 

Strong  liquor  ammonia 
Iodide  of  ammonium 
Bromide  of  potassium 


..  3 ounces 
..  1 ounce 

..  10  minims 
..  10  grains 


Developer. 


Cold  saturated  solution  gallic 
Glacial  acetic  acid... 
Pyrogallic  acid 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
grains  to  ounce) 


acid  6}  ounces 
...  35  minims 
...  2£  grains 

(20 

50  to  GO  minims. 


Do  not  add  more  of  silver  solution  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

BY  G.  S.  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.M.S.* 

The  collodio-albumen  or  Taupenot  process,  though  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  dry  methods,  still  maintains  its  place  as 

* Eead  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESSES— A FEW  HINTS  TO 
LICENCEES. 

BY  LINDOP  AND  COOPER.* 

Sensitizing. — At  this  season  of  the  year  one  ounce  of 
bichromate  of  potash  to  forty  ounces  of  water  is  about  the 
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proper  strength.  Immerse  the  tissue,  the  dark  side  upwards, 
and  let  remain  (avoiding  air-bubbles)  until  perfectly  flat  ; 
then  turn  it  over,  face  downwards,  and  let  remain  until  the 
edges  just  begin  to  turn  the  other  way  ; taka  it  out  in  the 
way  shown,  and  lay  it  face  downwards  on  a cloau  piece  of 
glass.  Squeegee  out  all  the  excess  of  bichromate,  and  hang 
to  dry  in  a perfectly  dark  room  with  the  temperature  at 
sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees,  and  with  a current  of  air  through 
it,  if  possible. 

Ike  Tissue  Becomes  Brittle  and  cannot  be  Handled  without 
Cracking. — To  avoid  this,  as  soon  as  the  sensitized  tissue  is 
perfectly  dry,  place  it  in  a large  box  as  you  fume  albumen 
paper ; place  a pitcher  of  hot  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box;  the  steam  arising  will  cause  the  tissue  to  become 
flaccid  or  limp,  and  will  be  as  pliable  as  patent  leather,  and 
if  placed  in  a tin  box  will  remain  so  indefinitely.  Never 
allow  tbe  tissue  to  remaiu  exposed  about  the  printing  room, 
as  it  will  surely  become  brittle  again.  After  printing,  mark 
them,  and  place  in  another  tin  box  till  developed. 

Blisters  Making  tlieir  Appearance  during  Development. — If 
these  be  small  they  are  caused  by  the  water  beiug  too  hot, 
especially  at  the  commencement.  It  never  should  exceed 
ninety  degrees  at  this  stage.  If  they  are  larger  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  caused  by  small  bubbles  of  air  being  im- 
prisoned between  the  tissue  and  collodion  by  the  squeegee, 
instead  of  being  expelled  by  it,  or  from  want  of  sufficient 
water  on  the  plate  while  placing  on  the  prints. 

Tears  and  Dark  Streaks  Running  down  the  Picture. — These 
are  produced  by  removing  the  picture  from  the  water  during 
development  and  allowing  it  to  remaiu  in  one  position,  so 
that  the  gelatine  runs  down  in  streaks  and  partially  sets, 
and  is  not  entirely  re-dissolved  by  the  time  the  development 
is  complete. 

To  Retouch  Spots  on  the  Prints,  or  to  give  Fine  Details  m the 
Whites  before  Transferring. — Have  by  you  a cup  of  hot  water 
and  a very  fine  camel’s  hair  brush.  Take  a slip  of  plain 
tissue,  give  it  a soak  in  the  hot  water,  lay  it  on  your  palette 
and  use  it  for  colouring  ; warm  your  plate,  use  hot  water 
with  your  brush,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  touch  in  the 
necessary  parts  so  that  ycu  will  not  be  able  to  perceive  they 
were  not  printed.  For  increasing  shadows  on  the  print  use 
powder  No.  2 as  explained. 

Transferring  and  Mounting  Full  Gloss. — If  at  any  time  you 
find  the  transfer  paper  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  print, 
immerse  in  a weak,  hot  solution  of  gelatine  instead  of  warm 
water  while  transferring,  instead  of  using  starch  or  paste  to 
mount  full  gloss.  Take  thin  cardboard  and  immerse  it  in 
the  gelatine  solution  used  for  transferring  while  still  hot, 
and  if  anything  a little  stronger  for  mouuting  than  trans- 
ferring. When  thoroughly  saturated,  rnouut  it  on  the  print 
when  about  half  dry,  rub  it  down  well,  put  under  a weight 
for  half  an  hour,  aud  let  dry  spontaneously.  Or  a surer  way 
still  is  to  make  a good  stiff  paste  with  starch,  straiu  if  twice 
through  cotton  aud  squeezing  it  through  with  the  hands  ; 
paste  the  dampened  cardboard  aud  priuts  with  this,  using  a 
sponge  instead  of  a brush  to  apply  the  starch  ; place  under 
a weight  for  half  an  hour,  aud  then  dry. 

Sundries. — Before  placing  the  print  on  the  glass  to 
develop,  examine  the  face  of  it,  and  by  dashing  on  water  you 
can  remove  auy  greasy  appearance  or  dirt.  Bee  that  the 
glass  is  thoroughly  flooded  with  water.  After  squeezing  the 
prints  examine  the  lace  of  them,  and  if  you  see  glossy  spots, 
be  sure  you  have  not  had  sufficient  water  on  the  glass. 

Handle  your  tissue  in  a yellow  light.  Border  all  nega- 
tives, unless  vignettes  or  madailions  ; the  edges  of  these  are 
already  protected. 

Try  three  or  four  on  the  photometer  for  your  first  experi- 
ment, aud  mark  its  own  best  number  on  every  negative.  By 
this  means  you  need  never  lose  a print.  Keep  the  hands 
off  the  face  of  the  tissue,  as  any  finger  mark  will  show. 

Better  to  develop  slow  with  water  at  ninety  degrees,  as  if 
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too  hot  it  produces  harshness,  and  there  is  always  a risk  of 
cracking  the  tissue. 

Use  mineral  powder  No.  1 very  sparingly  until  you  get 
to  thoroughly  understand  it.  A little  practice  is  all  you 
require  to  retouch  nicely. 

In  developing,  if  there  be  a very  deuse  mass  of  shadow, 
which  in  any  piiut  would  appear  too  heavy,  this  may  readily 
be  modified  by  taking  a tuft  Of  cotton-wool,  soaking  it  in 
weak  ammonia,  and  gently  rubbing.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  easily  the  mass  yields  to  this  treatment  without  destroy- 
ing half  tones.  Pour  a stream  of  cold  water  on  the  picture 
before  putting  it  back  into  the  water ; this  prevents  the 
ammonia  from  adhering  wh  're  you  do  not  want  it. 

Fix  with  alum,  aud  dr}’ as  slowly  as  you  can  couvenienil /. 
We  place  ours  where  they  take  about  three  hours  to  dry, 
without  any  danger  of  cracking.  For  placing  on  the 
transfer  paper  we  think  it  best  to  let  the  plate  lie  tole  ably 
level  aud  float  it  with  cold  water.  This  prevents  the 
introduction  of  air-bubbles  better  than  dipping  the  plate  in 
water. 

We  advise  a:l  our  licencees  to  read  the  English  journals. 
Carbon  printing  bas  taken  such  a hold  in  Britain  that 
more  than  half  the  articles  in  the  journals  are  devoted  to 
carbon.  All  the  best  men,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
are  contributors,  aud  give  just  the  information  new  workers 
in  carbon  require. 

We  hope  soon  to  annouuce  to  our  licencees  the  establish- 
ment of  a firm  in  Toronto  (which  we  have  held  for  that 
purpose)  to  work  in  carbon  exclusively,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Autotype  Company  in  England,  in  enlarging  aud 
publishing  for  the  trade  and  printing  new  hints  and 
suggestions  as  their  large  practice  and  experience  would  give 
them:  also  giving  licencees  throughout  the  Domiuion  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  aud  seeing  the  working  of  an  exclu- 
sive carbon  establishment.  We  also  hope  soon  to  start  a 
Carbon  Society,  aud  publish  a journal  iu  its  interest. 

We  have  just  bought  from  M.  Lambert  the  remainder  of 
the  States,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  disposed  of  them  will 
devote  ourselves  to  the  advancement  of  carbon  printing  in 
Canada. 


TREATMENT  OF  SILVER  RESIDUES. 

BY  it.  GEYMET.* 

Of  one  hundred  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  consumed  in 
the  negative  and  positive  process,  only  ten  grammes  are  actu- 
ally to  be  found  in  the  negative  and  the  print.  The  other 
ninety  grammes  remain  in  the  washings,  in  the  soda  bath, 
and  in  the  filters,  llow  the  silver  may  be  recovered  shall 
be  described  in  the  following  lines. 

1.  The  greatest  amount  of  silver  is  to  be  recovered  from 
the  washings  of  the  prints  before  toning.  This  water  is 
poured  into  an  earthenware  pan,  with  any  unserviceable 
silver  baths  and  such  liquids  as  may  have  been  collected 
in  the  development  tub— the  waste  iron  aud  pyrogallic 
solutions,  namely,  which  have  been  poured  off  the  plates. 
In  this  earthenware  pan  are  always  kept  some  strips  of 
copper,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  grey  silver 
powder  which  is  deposited  is  removed.  Into  this  same 
pan  come  other  waste  silver  solutions  and  spent  toning 
baths,  but  no  liquids  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
solution. 

The  pan  should  have  a tap  ten  centimetres  from  the 
bottom.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  completely, 
then  the  clear  liquid  above  is  allowed  to  run  off.  Every 
month  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  almost  pure 
silver,  should  be  removed,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a porce- 
lain dish. 

2.  All  papers  which  have  come  into  conflict  with  silver 
solutions — such  as  filters,  spoilt  sensitized  papers,  and 
unfixed  priuts— are  collected  and  burnt  to  ashes. 
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3.  The  old  fixing  baths  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  also 
contain  much  silver.  These  are  collected  in  a tub  or  cask, 
which,  like  the  pan,  is  fitted  with  a tap. 

When  the  cask  is  about  three-quarters  full,  there  is 
poured  iuto  it  a solution  of  hepar  sulphuris,  the  same 
being  stirred  into  the  liquid  by  means  of  a wooden  lath. 
The  next  day  some  of  the  liquid  is  taken  out  and  examined 
in  a test  tube,  a couple  of  drops  of  sulphide  of  hot 
potassium  solution  being  added.  If  no  precipitate  results, 
it  is  a proof  that  there  is  enough  sulphur  in  the  cask 
already. 

The  experiment  is  repeated  with  a little  more  of  the 
liquor,  and  this  time  a few  drops  of  silver  solution  are 
added.  Is  there  still  no  precipitate,  then  it  is  a proof 
that  there  is  too  much  sulphur,  and  more  fixing  bath  must 
be  added  before  proceeding  further. 

4.  The  Melting  of  the  Residues. — The  precipitates  from 
the  fixing  baths  are  put  upon  a plate  of  sheet  iron,  and 
heated  over  an  open  fire.  The  other  precipitates, 
resulting  from  washings,  &c.,  are  then  mixed  with  the 
former,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

The  dry  precipitate  is  then  mixed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Dry  precipitate  ...  100  parts 

Borax  50  „ 

Fused  saltpetre  28  ,, 

In  fusing,  the  saltpetre  is  robbed  of  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization. Crystallized  saltpetre  is  put  in  a dish,  and 
put  upon  a sharp  fire.  At  first  it  fuses  in  its  own  water, 
then  it  dries,  and  a sharp  fire  will-  afterwards  bring  it 
into  a state  of  fusion,  and  this  Huid  mass  is  poured  out 
upon  a stone.  Saltpetre,  after  being  fused  in  this  way,  is 
better  than  borax,  the  production  of  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult, although  it  is  to  be  purchased  in  commerce. 

With  the  above  mixture  an  ordinary  crucible  is  filled 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  and  this  is  then  put  into  the 
furnace.  The  muffle  furnace  employed  for  burniug-iu 
enamels  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  Upon  the  lid 
of  the  crucible  are  laid  a few  pieces  of  charcoal,  the 
furnace  is  filled  with  coke  and  charcoal  around  the  crucible, 
and  the  crucible  itself  is  filled  up  with  the  same  materials. 
After  the  operation  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  there  is 
fouud  an  ingot  of  perfectly  pure  silver  which  will  dissolve 
in  nitric  acid,  and  from  which  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
obtained. 

To  fuse  the  ash,  there  are  mixed : — 

Ash 100  parts 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda 60  ,, 

Sand ...  ...  25  to  CO  parts 

The  crucible  is  filled  as  before,  and  the  operation  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


MY  PRACTICE. 

Improved  Methods  ok  Working — A Tank  for  Washing 
Prints. 

BY  A.  J.  SIIIPLER.* 

During  the  past  two  years  I have  operated  in  about 
twenty  diflerent  galleries,  stopping  a few  weeks  in  a 
place.  Now,  to  make  the.  thing  practical,  for  that  is  just 
what  we  want,  we  will  take  the  whole  as  one  instance,  and 
will  call  the  operator  or  proprietor,  John. 

Well,  John  gets  a fresh  supply  of  chemicals,  and  drops 
us  a card  to  come;  he  is  ready  to  turn  anew  leaf.  We 
drop  in,  take  a survey  of  things  generally,  and  go  to  work. 
Wo  find  the  walls  covered  with  reoeipts  for  collodion, 
developer,  redeveloper,  &c.  Ah,  John  ! too  much  formulae  ; 
one  is  all  we  undertake  to  work  ; that  one  was  published 
in  the  Bulletin  in  September,  1871,  except  we  modify  it  a 
little. 

• Philadelphia  Photographer . 


We  clean  and  scrub  the  dark-room.  On  the  developing 
stand,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  we  find 
pyrogallic  and  citric  acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide, 
sulphuret  of  potass,  and  ammonia ; all  of  which  we  have 
John  carry  down  and  out.  Now  we  weigh  out  one  ounce 
of  fresh  iron,  which  we  dissolve  in  twenty-three  ounces  of 
water,  add  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid,  and  filter  carefully. 
The  bath  stands  at  forty  ; we  reduce  it  to  thirty  grains  ; 
collodion,  after  our  old  formula,  except  to  every  five 
ounces  we  add  one  ounce  of  plain  collodion.  Now  all 
things  are  ready,  and  the  first  sitters  are  called  in,  and 
we  proceed  to  the  operating-roon; ; here  we  find  one  of 
John’s  worst  enemies,  a white  side-screen  seven  by  nine 
feet  square.  We  set  it  behind  the  background  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way  quickly,  and  make  a small  frame  two  by 
four  feet,  cover  one  side  with  white,  and  the  other  with 
black  muslin. 

Our  subject  was  a beautiful  young  lady,  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Now,  to  kill  John  at  once,  I turned  the  dark 
side  of  the  screen  to  the  sitter,  and  arranged  the  light  so 
that  an  even  flow  crossed  the  face  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  A plate  was  sensitized,  the  exposure 
given,  and  John  rushed  to  the  dark-room  to  see  a (weak 
one  as  he  supposed)  negative  that  was  sensitized  in  a weak 
bath  with  weak  collodion,  and  to  be  developed  with  a 
weak  developer.  But  when  the  developer  flowed  smoothly 
over  the  sleeping  and  invisible  image,  she  awoke,  and 
started  into  life,  and  kept  coining  till  John  shouted,  “ Stop, 
or  she’ll  get  away!”  Now  we  had  the  first  good  negative 
John  had  ever  seeu  ta’ken. 

Our  next  subject  was  a baby  eight  months  old,  and  full 
of  play,  a fond  mother,  aud  two  assistants ; by  some  mis- 
hap, they  all  got  into  the  operating-room.  The  baby  does 
all  right,  but  mother — well,  the  exposure  stops  at  about 
three  seconds.  Again  we  proceed  to  the  dark-room. 
This  time  setting  the  plate-holder  aside,  while  I warmed 
the  developer  up  to  about  80°,  also  giving  the  plate  a few 
minutes  between  the  exposure  and  development,  again 
we  proceed  to  develop  the  image.  Cupid  came  more 
quickly  than  John  expected,  but  stopped  before  quite  up 
to  the  staudard ; now  I had  at  hand  for  the  purpose  a one- 
ounce  (wide-mouth)  bottle,  in  which  I drained  the  plate; 
by  so  doing,  I caught  a few  drops  of  free  silver  from  the 
edge  and  back  of  the  plate  ; with  this  I proceed  to  run  the 
developmen  a little  further. 

“ Now  what  is  to  be  done’?”  said  John. 

Never  mind,  Johu.  We’ll  wash  the  little  fellow  ; the 
negative,  I mean.  In  this  case  the  modulation  was  good, 
only  lacking  strength  ; to  strengthen  or  intensify,  as  you 
please,  we  set  it  up  in  the  window  in  a soft  light  before 
fixing;  after  exposing  it  to  light  one  or  two  hours,  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a negative  Intensified  with  perman- 
ganate. In  this  way  I treat  all  my  negatives  that  need 
any  strengthening.  By  masking  or  protecting  in  various 
ways,  any  part  of  the  negative  may  be  brought  up,  grada- 
tion iu  backgrounds,  one  of  a group,  &c.  In  summer,  be 
careful  to  set  the  collodion  side  next  the  window-glass, 
else  the  flies  will  run  over  it  with  their  dirty  feet  and  speck 
the  film. 

Since  we  are  not  all  able  to  buy  a carbon  process,  owing 
to  the  enormous  price,  1 will  give  my  brethren  a simple 
method  of  washing  silver  prints,  thus  making  them  suffi- 
ciently permanent  to  last,  at  least  till  able  to  buy  some- 
thing better  if  such  it  be.  Make  a tray  eight  inches  deep, 
as  large  other  ways  as  required  ; make  a light  frame  that 
will  just  drop  inside  the  tray;  in  each  corner  of  the  tray 
place  a block  of  wood  one  inch  square  and  three  inches 
long,  so  as  to  raise  the  frame  three  inches  from  the  bottom. 
Now  get  a net  used  for  catching  minnows,  stretch  over 
the  frame,  and  fasten  ; for  very  large  trays  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  several  large  cords  crossing  underneath 
the  net,  to  keep  it  from  sagging  too  near  the  bottom. 

The  use  of  this  apparatus  will  be  too  apparent  to  need 
further  comment. 
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t//  riaeh  we  print  i.-./Jer  ’-ie  /ral  .ate-5  *Ay:j4t.  \\t  thi/nJd 
explain  i.er*-.  leaf,  ai  the  inner  frame*  if  tie  printing  frarn*-; 
fit  nery  w.nt-^trXf  areJ  re^eter  i^ate  jerfwrtl/  with  each 
i/thef,  their  ra/ti. *|ert  .ret  nmejc'/ialm/  perfeeil/  with 
***fc  ®A*r  nd  with  the  Mgrttref  anderoeath.  In  prina 
in^,  the  while  if  ti.e  nine  i.e/4tire«  may  ie  of  the  *arne 
printing  rai  l':,  *n  that  the  irnlieationa  if  the  aetinometer 
a<rMi<:  fnr  ail  j i/r  tr.ey  n.ay  he  arrar.^i;'!  inthre<  *,  eai;h  row 
of  three  haring  1*  * pen  fie  printing  value,  in  whiefi  eaae. 
three  'lifleietit  aetinometer  1 win:  at  inn*  moat  he  taken,  and 
when  the  row  of  ipiiekeet  printer*  ia  done,  it  ia  covered 
np  until  the  other*  are  eompleteil.  When  the  printing  and 
fignetung  1*  eomplete'l,  the  frame  of  vig netting  maaka  ia 


■v-:  ' e si  _ i_n:  len-ir".  r -.in  1 r m tn--  : mi 

v.  w mu  pnarpMS.  if  eatBse.  il  A aiacir*i  1 ifi  as  -iwt  t 
ta  v.  i-im/iri  pgmmag,  li  it  uv:  Lave  itL  pryer^d  by 
ftkrrt : a vias  miner  the  i-iieme*  vT  mix*  Lis  iive;. 
lava  irt  .till-  v.  mm  pmi_ie  Lm  v_  i>ibtkas  ami  : 1x0*  iz 


PORtJTTPE. 

P.i.rrnk.  v*  Lean,  frvea  *im  f *ri*r,  a 

lervlT-ierrkeji  pneew  forovt  riai  o>ppmr-p_iie  ei/rariz/s, 
v »i-r n».  ix.1  other  d^tigM  of  a i_t*  m:::t  It  is  based 
c*  the  priietpLe  text  purves  pap-ir  viuen  m bees  priate>i 
i/r  fatty  me  Lute*,  wiaererer  bk  attaches,  its  poroos 
cmaanter.  An  eigraring  spon  papa  is  only  porom  when 
mere  k no  ink.  ami  will  neither  aLow  gas  nor  liquid  to 
penetrate  viererer  tee  maze  int  appears.  A gas  which 
ertt  ipi«  a e-rtain  cLemical  agent,  and  either  bleaches  or 
ditciu'/tn  it,  is  permitted  to  penetrate  a copper  plate 
engrar.ig  or  wood-cat,  where  possible,  and  coming  into 
contact,  as  it  permeates,  with  paper  which  has  been 
suitably  prepared,  brings  about  a reaction— that  is  to  say, 
».: ererer  the  gas  iaa  found  means  to  penetrate,  the  colour 
if  tbs  prepared  paffcrr  altera,  and  a copy  of  the  engraving 
u in  this  way  produced. 

In  the  process,  therefore,  four  papers  are  necessary 
one,  which  is  capable  of  generating  gas,  and  which  is 
soaked  with  hyposulphite  of  soda ; a second,  or  sensitive 
paper,  which  is,  in  fact,  paper  treated,  first  of  all,  with 
extract  of  nut-galls,  and  afterwards  with  sulphate  of  iron 
eolation  (ink  paper; ; thirdly,  filter  paper;  and  fourthly, 
oiled  paper. 

1 he  copying  of  the  engraving  may  be  effected  in  the 
leaves  of  a book  under  pressure.  The  engraving  is  put 
upon  the  sensitive  paper,  and  upon  the  engraving  is  laid 
the  generating  paper.  Over  these  is  laid  a sheet  of  filter 
paper  which  has  been  previously  irnpregnateu  in  dilute 
sulphur. c aci  1;  then  a sheet  of  plain  filter  paper  ; and  lastly, 
i.be  oiled  paper.  The  whole  is  pressed  together  for  ten 
minutes,  when  the  copy  ought  to  be  finished. 

A report  uoon  the  process  by  Professor  Bottger  is  not 
very  favourable  to  it. 
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THE  PARIS  DRY  PLATE  COMPETITION. 

M.  Cuardon’s  Process. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society  instituted  a competition  among  dry  plate 
workers,  and  a prize  of  five  hundred  francs  was  offered  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  best  process.  MM.  Ferrier  and  Davanne 
were  charged  by  the  Society  to  report  upon  the  processes 
submitted,  and  according  to  the  judgment  of  these  gentle- 
men, which  has  just  been  printed,  there  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  bona  fide  competitor.  This  gentleman, 
M.  Chardon,  has  been  awarded  the  prize.  We  extract 
from  the  report  the  details  of  M.  Chardou’s  process. 

The  process  of  M,  Chardon  is  distinguished  by  the 
preparation  of  a dry  emulsion  formed  exclusively  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  enclosed  in  pyroxyline,  by  the  absence  of  any 
preservative  in  the  dry  emulsion,  by  the  great  porosity  of 
the  film,  by  the  addition  to  the  alkaline  developer  of  an 
intensifying  liquid,  which  is  added  as  soon  a3  the  image 
begins  to  show  itself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  manipulations,  emphasising  the  circumstance 
that  in  all  delicate  processes  of  this  nature  the  very  best 
materials  only  must  be  employed. 

The  pyroxyline  employed  must  be  of  a horny,  pulve- 
ruleut  nature,  such  as  becomes  dusty  on  handling.  The 
cotton  precipitated  by  boiling  water  seems  particularly 
suitable  for  the  process.  The  quantity  varies  with  the 
solubility  of  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline  should 
be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  soluble  bromide  added  to  the 
collodion.  If  the  pyroxyline  is  excessively  soluble,  larger 
proportions  of  it  must  be  added.  The  bromides  being 
always  of  a variable  character  so  far  as  purity  and  dryness 
is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  a preliminary  operation. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent,  of  water  ; you  commence  by  drying  slowly  over  a 
mild  fire,  agitating  the  while,  uutil  after  a sort  of  fused 
paste  has  been  formed  you  get  the  preparation  in  the 
form  of  a dry  powder.  Bromide  of  ammonium  is  dried  in 
the  same  way,  but  with  less  heat ; these  are  then  weighed 
with  accuracy  in  quantities  in  the  proportion  of  their 
chemical  equivalents,  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  cad- 
mium being  13d,  and  that  of  bromide  of  ammonium  97. 
Thus,  for  example,  1360  grammes  of  the  first,  9-70 
grammes  are  taken  to  produce  23-30  grammes  of  the 
double  salt;  and  if  one  does  not  want  to  enter  into  calcu- 
lations, you  may  simply  double  or  treble,  &c.,  these  pro- 
portions. 

The  two  salts  are  mixed,  and  dissolved  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  water  ; the  solution  is  filtered,  evaporated  over  a 
mild  fire  until  it  is  perfectly  dried,  when  it  is  put  into  a 
stoppered  bottle,  ready  for  use. 

'The  bromide  of  zinc  is,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol  to  separate  the  little  oxide  of  zinc  which 
is  almost  always  mixed  with  the  salt ; the  solution  is 
filtered,  evaporated  upon  a water-bath,  and  then  heated 
over  a fire  until  complete  desiccation  is  reached  ; this  very 
hygrometric  product  should  always  be  weighed  the 
moment  it  is  dried  : the  equivalent  of  pure  bromide  of 
zinc  is  112. 

When  these  products  have  been  properly  prepared,  the 
collodion  is  composed  as  under : 

Alcohol 200  cub.  cents. 

Double  bromide 6 grammes 

Bromide  of  zinc  ...  ...  ...  6 ,, 

Pyroxyline  6 ,, 

(Or  more  according  to  its  solubility.) 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  400  cub.  cents. 

It  is  well  to  prepare  in  advance  a certain  quantity  of 
this  collodion,  which  should  be  left  to  settle  in  order  to 
acquire  a perfectly  limpid  character.  It  cannot  be  filtered, 


because  the  evaporation  will  produce  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  kecpcouut.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  bottle  containing 
it  hermetically  sealed. 

After  standing  sulficiently  to  clarify,  you  proceed  to  the 
process  of  sensitizing,  and  from  this  moment  all  the  opera- 
tions ought  theoretically  to  be  carried  on  in  the  dark, 
although  practically  an  orange-yellow  light,  as  feeble  as 
possible,  is  employed  It  is  well  not  to  sensitize  too  large 
a volume  of  collodion  at  a time ; a hundred  or  two  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  is  enough  to  operate  upon  at  one  time. 
You  commence  by  powdering  very  fiuely  some  pure 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  and  preparing  separately  the 
following  : 

Collodion ...  100  cub.  cents. 

Powdered  nitrate  of  silver  ...  3-10  grammes 

Alcohol 30  cub.  cents. 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  aceurately  weighed  in  a balance 
that  turns  accurately  to  one  centigramme,  is  put  into  a 
small  flask,  and  to  it  is  added  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
distilled  water.  The  flask  is  then  warmed  until  the  silver 
is  dissolved ; half  of  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  flask 
again  heated,  and  then  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  by 
degrees  into  the  bromize  I collodion,  taking  care  to  agitate 
continually.  Additions  of  alcohol  are  renewed  in  the 
flask,  and  then  added  to  the  collodion  until  all  the  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  exhausted.  The  last  Dortion  of  the 
alcohol  serves  to  rinse  out  the  flask.  The  bottle  of  emul- 
sion is  shaken  vigorously,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
dark  for  thirty-six  hours,  being  shaken  from  time  to  time. 

Whatever  the  care  taken,  whether  in  the  measurements 
or  in  the  weighings,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  theoretical 
accuracy ; but  as  the  quantities  here  set  down  are  quite 
precise  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  whether  the 
conditions  are  favourable — that  is  to  say,  whether  there  is 
an  excess  of  silver,  and  whether  this  excess  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

After  thirty-six  hours  it  may  be  presumed  that  reactions 
have  come  to  an  end.  A small  quantity  of  distilled  water 
is  therefore  taken  in  a test  tube  (say  ten  to  fifteen  centi- 
metres), aud  in  the  dark  you  pour  into  it  about  two  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  collodion  to  be  tested.  The  mixture  is 
shakeu,  then  filtered  through  good  white  filter  paper 
(Berzelius  paper),  the  liquid  being  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  filter  until  perfectly  clear.  To  a portion  of 
the  liquid  i3  added  two  or  three  drops  of  salt  water,  which 
should  produce  very  apparent  turbidity,  a curd-like  pre- 
cipitate indicating  a rather  large  proportion  of  silver. 
From  the  moment  when  the  process  of  filtration  begins 
you  may  operate  in  full  daylight.  It  is  only  the  bottle 
containing  the  emulsion  which  must  always  be  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care  in  the  dark. 

If  the  salt  water  does  not  produce  any  turbidity,  you 
take,  in  another  well-cleaued  test  tube,  a further  quantity 
of  the  liquid,  and  add  to  it  a small  quantity  of  a solution 
of  silver.  If  turbidity  or  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  collodion  contains  soluble  bromide.  It  is 
necessary  in  that  case  to  add  to  the  collodion  a further 
quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  although 
it  is  always  inadvisable  to  make  this  addition  a second 
time ; better  is  it  to  have  an  excess,  rather  thau  a lack, 
of  silver. 

If  the  collodion  is  proved  to  possess  an  excess  of  silver, 
it  must  be  saturated,  which  is  done  by  adding  to  every 
hundred  parts  of  emulsion  two  to  three  parts  of  chloride 
of  cobalt  collodion,  made  up  according  to  the  undermen- 
tioned proportions : — 

Alcohol  80  cub.  cents. 

Chloride  of  cobalt 10  ,, 

Pyroxyline 2 grammes 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether  ...  120  cub.  cents. 

(Zo  be  continued .) 
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THE  CARBON  PROCESS  OF  TO-DAY. 

BY  E.  BATHO.* 

Supposing  a piece  to  be  sensitized  with  the  precautions 
as  indicated,  the  time  occupied  in  its  drying  will  permit  of 
more  attention  being  given  to  the  negative,  or  rather  the 
preparation  thereof,  than  usually  falls  to  its  lot.  ’.Vith  the 
utmost  care,  it  seems  impossible  to  produce  a series  of 
negatives  that  will  print  in  equal  times.  Every  printer 
in  silver  knows  tins,  and  accordingly  humours  his  nega- 
tive. One  he  will  print  in  the  sun,  another  in  the  shade, 
and  carry  out  the  thousand  and  one  little  niceties  that 
serve  to  distinguish  the  mechanical  printer  who  estimates 
his  ability  bj  the  number  of  prints  produced,  and  him  who 
judges  by  beauty  of  result.  In  the  matter  of  pigment 
printing  a great  power  is  denied — viz.,  that  of  watching 
the  picture  grow,  as  it  were,  into  a thing  of  life,  and  thus 
use  the  light  as  the  artist  his  brush.  The  only  thing  that 
appears  to  me  to  compensate  for  this  loss  is  such  modifi- 
cation of  the  negatives  as  will  bring  them  into  closer  rela- 
tionship in  reference  to  density,  so  as  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  chances  of  error  in  exposure  during  the 
subsequent  printing,  especially  as  its  estimation  must  re- 
quire more  skill,  seeing  that  in  the  case  of  silver  printing 
the  power  of  sight  serves  to  correct  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment. Hence,  so  far  as  possible,  bring  all  your  negatives 
into  such  a state  as  to  print  in  about  equal  time.  To  do 
this,  the  backing  of  the  negative  with  tracing-paper  seems 
an  admirable  way,  and  certainly  is  effective.  Several 
thicknesses  are  sometimes  required  if  a rather  dense 
negative  be  chosen  as  the  standard.  Each  must  select 
this  for  himself  ; but  for  certainty  of  result,  some  method 
having  this  equalization  of  the  printing  quality  of  the 
negative  seems  to  me  imperative. 

The  actinometer  next  claims  notice.  The  ordinary 
instrument  is  far  from  being  what  is  wanted.  Speaking 
personally,  I have  not  yet  found  any  two  individuals  to 
each  register  a tint,  and,  upon  comparison,  for  them  to  be 
found  of  the  same  tone.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere 
with  its  usefulness  when  it  is  always  used  by  the  same 
person;  and  estimated  in  the  same  light.  Yet  its  want  of 
sensibility  is  a great  drawback.  Still,  this  may  be  given  to  it 
by  selecting  a light  tint  as  the  standard  for  comparison  ; but 
the  constant  attention  required  would  prove  so  irksome  as 
to  ensure  neglect.  The  actinometer  as  used  by  Mons. 
Lambert  is  a much  better  instrument,  and  with  a little 
modification  answers  every  requirement,  such  change 
being  a more  sensitive  scale.  The  intervals  between  the 
tints  are  too  great  for  ordinary  use.  Where  the  more 
sensitive  scale  is  employed,  the  eye  gives  an  alarm  in 
sufficient  time  to  prevent  any  serious  evil  from  over  or 
under  printing. 

From  the  nature  of  my  heading,  it  seems  but  natural 
that  I should  go  on  to  describe  every  detail  involved  in 
the  carbon  process  of  to-day.  Such,  however,  would  be  a 
waste  of  space,  seeing  that  we  have  a manual  that  for 
clearness  of  style  is  equal  to  all  instructions  given  in  such 
form.  This  must  be  an  excuse  for  what  might  otherwise 
appear  unaccountable.  My  efforts  will  be  directed  to  such 
details  as  I found  in  practice  to  aid  me  in  overcoming 
difficulties  in  pigment  printing. 

The  printing  of  the  tissue  can  on  most  unimpeachable 
authority  be  left  to  mere  boys,  ■provided  everything  is  so  lejt 
as  not  to  need  any  more  attention  than  you  may  expect  of  hoys. 

We  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  plate  which  is 
to  form  the  support  upon  which  the  picture  is  to  be  deve- 
loped. How  this  is  done  when  it  is  intended  to  form  the 
permanent  basis  need  not  occupy  our  attention.  When 
used  simply  as  a temporary  support,  conditions  must  be 
maintained  that  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Some  mate- 
rial must  be  placed  between  the  gelatinous  film  and  the 
support  that  has  enough  adhesive  power  to  hold  the  pic- 
ture to  the  glass  during  the  operations  of  development,  &c., 


but  not  sufficient  to  cause  permanent  attachment.  Simple 
though  this  seems,  yet  it  is  here  where  I think  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  early  failures  were  made.  Beeswax  is  the 
material  generally  employed.  The  methods  of  using  have 
been  various,  but  a solution  of  the  wax  in  benzole  when 
rightly  employed  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  is 
one  danger  that  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  that 
is  the  removal  of  the  fatty  layer  during  the  subsequent 
coating  thereof  with  collodion  ; but  little  notice  seems  to 
have  been  called  to  this,  yet  when  it  is  stated  that  bees- 
wax is  soluble  in  ether,  and  partially  so  in  alcohol,  but 
little  surprise  will  be  shown  at  the  statement  that  the  fatty 
layer  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  removed  in  the  operation 
of  collodionizing.  The  remedy  for  this  is  twofold  : first, 
a saturation  of  the  collodion  with  the  wax  (a  means,  by  the 
way,  of  avoiding  the  trouble  of  waxing)  ; or  an  extremely 
alcoholic  collodion.  The  latter  of  these  methods  I prefer. 
Attention  to  this  will  ensure  an  absence  of  all  sticking 
tendencies. 

The  mounting  of  the  exposed  tissue  on  the  prepared 
plate  is  an  operation  requiring  some  amount  of  skill,  yet, 
withal,  extremely  simple,  the  perfect  exclusion  of  air  being 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  temperature  of  the  develop- 
ing bath  has  been  stated  with  figures  somewhat  varying  : 
with  recommendations  to  commence  development  with  hot 
water,  and  end  with  cool,  again  with  cool  and  end  with 
hot,  to  use  cool  eutirely  or  to  use  hot  entirely,  one  is  apt 
to  get  confused.  A simple  and  reasonable  rule  is  as 
follows  : Develop  at  a temperature  o'*  Fahr.  higher  than  that 
temperature  found  to  dissolve  the  unsensitized  tissue.  An 
observance  of  this  ensures  the  maximum  half-tone,  along 
with  purity  in  the  high-lights. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Violet  Light  in  Ateliers — Intensipier  with  Salt  op 
Lead — Photography  in  the  Human  Eye. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL.* 

1 see  there  is  again  some  seusation  about  the  new  invention 
of  Mr.  Scotellari  of  applying  violet  lights  in  the  atelier.  It 
is  always  good  when  some  new  idea  keeps  photographers  in 
agitation  ; but  it  is  a pity  when  such  a new  idea  is  nonsense. 
Mr.  Gattield  has  spoken  about  this  matter  iu  a very  plain 
and  unambiguous  manner,  and  has  irrefutably  shown  by  his 
experiences  that  the  transmission  of  beams  through  a violet 
glass  is  of  less  chemical  effect  than  through  a white  one. 
But  there  can  be  made  the  objection  that  Mr.  Scotellari  uses 
no  violet  glass,  but  a violet  varnish,  and  that  is  in  fact  a 
great  difference.  The  ordinary  violet  glaases  are  strongly 
coloured  with  manganese,  which  produces  in  the  glass  no 
colour  of  a clear  spectrum-violet,  but  a mixture  of  blue  aud 
red.  Through  those  glasses  but  very  little  of  the  clear 
violet  of  the  spectrum  is  transmitted.  The  result  with 
Scotellari’s  varnish  may  possibly  be  quite  different.  I have 
had  no  chauce  yet  to  examine  the  same  spectroscopically  ; but 
probably  it  contains  some  kind  of  auiline  violet — perhaps 
methyl  violet,  which  in  tact  transmits  the  chemically  effec- 
tive light  a great  deal  better  than  violet  glass.  According 
to  that,  Mr.  Gatfield  is  perfectly  right  when  ho  says  it  is 
impossible  “ that  cutting  off  a portion  of  chemical  rays  by 
violet  screens  can  shorten  exposure  aud  give  more  rapid 
chemical  action.”  And  he  is  so  much  the  more  right,  as 
the  most  chemically  effective  light  is  not  the  violet, 
but  the  indigo  blue  at  the  line  Z of  tbe  solar  spectrum.  I 
have  made  several  huudred  of  spectral  photographs,  and  am 
making  them  yet  ; but  iu  all  these  works  with  bromo-iodide 
of  silver,  it  was  to  be  noticed  that  iudigo-blue  very  near  Z 
had  a stronger  effect  than  violet.  And  now  at  last  this 
matter  has  been  examined  by  the  committee  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  at  Paris,  aud  one  point  is  fixed,  namely, 
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that  no  shortening  of  the  time  of  exposure  under  violet 
light  can  be  noticed. 

The  committee  worked  in  an  atelier  where  half  of  the  glass 
wall  was  covered  with  the  violet  lac,  and  has  found  out  that 
the  exposure  ou  the  side  of  the  atelier  with  violet  glass 
required  just  as  long  a time  as  on  the  side  with  white  glass. 
And,  after  all,  it  seems  as  if  violet  light  would  ho  just  as 
good  as  white  light. 

But  the  matter  can  be  explained  in  the  following  way  : 
Suppose  we  have  an  atelier  without  any  curtains,  oue  half 
with  white,  the  other  with  violet  glass.  A person  sitting 
in  the  violet  part  turns  the  face  towards  the  white  part,  and 
receives,  of  course,  a white  front-light  ; but  the  person 
sitting  in  the  white  part  turning  the  face  to  the  violet  part, 
the  latter  receives  a violet  frout-light. 

Iu  the  first  case  we  have  violet  side  and  top  light  and 
white  front-light ; in  the  second  case,  white  side  and  top- 
light,  and  violet  frout-light;  and  it  can  be  easily  seeu  that 
the  result,  uuder  these  circumstauces,  would  be  the  same. 

Some  time  ago  I had  a chance  to  report  about  the  lead 
strengthening  of  Eder  and  Toth,  lu  this  method  now  some 
modifications  are  made  which  prove  excellent  for  strengthen- 
ing negatives  of  drawings  where  a thick  cover  is  required. 
The  plates  should  not  bo  over-exposed,  in  order  to  have  the 
lines  as  clear  as  possible,  aud  developed,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  fixed  immediately,  and  washed  thoroughly.  As  a 
test  of  good  washing  we  may  let  fall  a few  drops  from  the 
plate  into  a small  quantity  of  a very  weak  solution  of 
iodine  tincture  in  water.  When  the  solution  does  not  dis- 
colour, the  plate  is  clean.  Then  we  have  to  lay  the  plate 
for  about  teu  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a filtrated  solution  of  four 
parts  of  nitrate  of  load  and  six  parts  of  red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash in  one  huudred  parts  water.  It  turns  therein  to  yellow- 
white,  and  consists  now  of  ferrocyan-lead  and  ferrocyan 
silver.  These  plates  ought  to  be  washed  very  clean,  aud 
may  then  be  treated  in  several  ways ; 1.  By  pouring  over 
them  a solution  of  one  part  bichromate  of  potash  iu  ten 
parts  water.  This  solution  we  have  to  mix  with  one-quarter 
of  its  volume  of  ammonia.  By  this  the  white  negative  is 
changed  into  a yellow  chrome-lead  picture.  Such  plate 
seems  to  be  very  thin,  but  covers  very  well.  We  receive 
yet  a better  cover  w’neu  we  (2)  add  to  the  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia  or  a little 
more.  Then  the  plate  changes  into  chrome-red,  and  this 
cover  will  answer  in  most  cases.  But  if  we  wish  an 
entirely  untranspareut  cover,  we  have  to  pour  over  the 
plate,  after  placing  it  iu  the  lead  solution  and  washing, 
sulphuret  of  ammonium,  which  will  turn  it  entirely  black 
and  opaque.  Strengthening  by  the  latter  is  only  necessary 
for  photo  lithography.  This  strengthening  is  made  use 
half  of  by  my  scholars  and  by  myself,  since  the  last 
year,  with  the  very  best  success.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  the  collodion  and  silver  bath  work  very  clear,  other- 
wise veiling  will  be  produced.  Iu  order  to  rec  ive  very 
clean  plates  I usually  add  to  eighty  c.c.  collodion  oue  drop 
of  nitric  acid.  Also  it  is  important  to  wash  the  plates 
thoroughly  after  fixing  them  aud  taking  them  out  of  the 
lead  bath. 

Since  some  weeks  the  topics  of  conversation  in  photo- 
graphic and  literary  circles  are  about  some  great  discoveries 
in  physiology.  Parisian  friseurs  aud  coiffeurs  are  usually 
recommendiug  their  oil  for  the  growth  of  hair  with  the 
following  phiase:  A discovery  of  immense  importance  has 
been  made.  The  natural  laws  of  the  growth  of  the  hair  are 
revealed.  And  then  follows  the  praising  or  the  new  hair-oil. 
But  1 have  not  to  advertise  a hair-oil,  neither  a photo- 
graphic receipt,  but  I have  to  state  only  the  fact  that  the 
natural  laws  of  sight  are  discovered,  and  that  after  the 
discoveries  of  Boll  and  Kuhue  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  a 
photographic  process.  We  have,  in  fact,  a light,  sensitive 
cover  on  the  retina  of  our  eye,  the  sight-purple.  Ou  this 
there  occurs  a photographic  picture  while  looking  at  some- 
thing, and,  therefore,  every  person  is  a photographer, 
though  no  one  knew  anything  about  it. 


Boll  has  proved  that  there  is  existing  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye  of  each  animal,  of  course  of  man  too.  a purple  substance, 
which  in  the  light  soon  disappears,  but  always  regenerates, 
that  is,  renows  itself  by  the  process  of  light.  In  a yellow 
light  the  sight-purple  is  not  changing,  and  Boll  could  ou 
that  account,  in  a yellow  sodium  light,  better  examiue  the 
relations  of  the  same.  lie  says  : “We  must  imagine  that 
while  looking  at  something  always  some  sight-purple  is 
destroyed,  and  by  some  process  renewed  again,  about  which 
Boll  has  expressed  his  suppositions  already.” 

Mr.  Kiihne  succeeded  in  discovering  that  the  reproduc- 
tion of  this  coloured  substance  was  the  result  of  the  contact 
of  the  retina  with  its  uatural  underlayer.  Among  other 
proofs  of  this  fact,  he  succeeded  also  in  partly  taking  off 
the  retina,  bleaching  it  under  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  then,  after  carefully  putting  the  bleached  retina  on  its 
natural  underlayer,  saw  the  purple  appear  again  after  some 
minutes.  Mr.  Kiihne  succeeded  repeatedlv  in  this  regenera- 
tion of  the  sight-purple,  but  it  occurs  only  in  a live  condi- 
tion. If  the  underlayer  of  the  retina  lost  its  life,  the  bleached 
purple  does  not  colour  again. 

After  these  facts  it  was  to  be  expected  that  we  would 
succeed  in  the  fixation  of  the  little  pictures  which  by  exterior 
objects  are  produced  on  the  retina  ot  the  eye.  The  first  posi- 
tive success  in  this  direction  Mr.  Kuhue  had  on  January  15th. 
Afterwards  he  succeeded  with  a whole  seiies  of  favourable 
results  iu  photographic  trials,  of  which  we  will  describe 
only  one. 

A rabbit,  after  being  excluded  from  the  light  for  about 
five  minutes,  was  placed  iu  live  condition  towards  the  only 
window  of  a room.  The  distance  between  the  cornea  and 
the  illuminated  first  row  of  window-glasses  was  1 75  metre. 
After  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  towards  the  cloudy  sky, 
the  rabbit  was  decapitated,  the  eye  taken  out  im- 
mediately, opened  in  a yellow  light,  aud  put  iu  a solution 
of  alum  ; aud  two  minutes  afterwards  the  other  eye  in  the 
head  was  exposed  to  the  window  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  oue.  Upon  examination  of  the  upturned 
eye-bottom  no  impressiou  could  be  seeu  on  tbe  fine  rose- 
coloured,  moist,  and  shiny-looking  surface.  But  after 
remaining  in  the  alum  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
result  was  astonishing.  The  back  of  the  retina  of  that  eye 
which  was  sensitized  in  live  condition  showed  only  a faintly 
visible  impression,  but  that  of  the  eye  exposed  while  dying, 
gave  the  complete  picture  of  the  window,  with  six  square 
panels  and  one  glass  cut  round  at  the  top,  white  on  red 
background,  with  sharp  red  cross-work  of  the  window.  The 
picture  showed  downwards  some  perspective  shortening  of 
the  upper  row  of  the  window-glasses  and  the  arch  of  the 
window. 

Plainer  yet  was  the  trial  with  the  head  of  a just  decapi- 
tated rabbit  which  was  kept  with  one  eye  directed  upwards 
to  the  top-light  of  the  laboratorium  for  about  tea  minutes, 
after  which  the  head  was  turned  and  the  other  eye  exposed 
the  same  length  of  time.  After  remaining  for  twemty-four 
hours  iu  a five  per  cent,  solutiou  of  alum,  there  were  to  be 
seen  the  most  excellent  pictures  of  the  framing  of  the  top- 
light  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  retiua  of  both  eyes. 

This  discovery  is  wonderful  enough  ; but  for  photography 
oue  thing  is  of  special  importance,  namely,  that  the  sight- 
purple  is  evidently  a substance  of  astonishing  sensitiveness. 
Our  eye  can  distinguish  very  easily  all  details  iu  the  darkest 
corner  of  a room  in  a moment,  while  iu  photography  it 
takes  au  exposure  of  hours  to  receive  a poor  picture. 

The  discovery  of  the  sight-purple  will  lead  perhaps  to 
some  other  discoveries  of  substances  very  sensitive  to  light, 
which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  photography. 

o — 

ALKALINE  SILVER  BATH. 

TiiE  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  Journal  says; — 

*•  In  the  late  discussion  ou  the  silver  bath,  several  members 
insisted  on  the  alkaliuity  of  the  bath  being  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  secure  rapidity,  and  from  what  fell  from 
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them,  the  pi actice seems  to  be  to  use  highly-coloured  collo- 
diou  ; in  other  words,  collodion  in  which  iodine  had  been 
liberated.  Where  theie  is  free  iodine  present,  its  contact 
with  nitrate  of  silver  must  cause  the  formation  of  iodate  of 
silver  with  a liberation  of  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  presumable 
that  this  liberation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  film  itself  is  more 
effectual  in  preventing  fog  than  if  the  bath  solution  itself  be 
acid.  We  have  never  met  with  a case  in  which  bromized 
collodion  shows  a liberation  of  bromine;  though  such  a 
liberation  might  take  place  unperceived,  since  with  alcohol 
bromine  forms  bromal,  a colourless  compound,  which  it  is  as 
well  to  keep  at  a minimum  if  sensitiveness  is  a desideratum. 
Were  bromal  present  in  a collodion,  there  is  much  doubt  if 
nitric  acid  would  be  liberated  from  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence, 
with  a bromized  collodion  the  acid  necessary  to  secure 
freedom  from  veil  should  be  in  the  bath  solution.  Wheu 
a large  quantity  of  bromide  is  used  in  comparison  to  that 
usually  adopted,  though  there  is  but  littlechanco  of  liberation 
of  bromine,  and  though  there  may  be  free  iodine  in  the 
collodion,  it  may  happen  that  this  will  not  liberate  sufficient 
nitric  acid  to  secure  cleanness  in  working,  in  which  case 
also  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  acid  in  the  bath  solution. 


STRONG  AMMONIA  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — This  developer,  now  so  much  used  in  dry-plate 
photography,  is  directed  to  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  powder,  in  one  ounce  of 
hot  water,  a process  which  involves — first,  the  use  of  scales  and 
weights;  second,  of  a pestle  and  mortar  for  pulverization ; 
and,  third,  the  employment  of  hot  water,  and  consequent 
injury  to  the  resulting  solution. 

May  1 suggest  a simple  plan  which  I am  sure  dry-plate 
workers  will  appreciate  (especially  those  who  are  away  from 
home)  of  dispensing  with  all  these  difficulties'? — viz.,  by 
adoptiug  my  own  plan,  which  is  simplicity  itself. 

Take  a bottle  of  any  size,  and  half  fill  it  with  fragments 
of  carbouate  of  ammonia;  fill  the  bottle  with  common 
water,  cork  tightly,  and  shake  occasionally.  When  de- 
veloper is  wanted,  take  any  quantity  of  this  saturated 
solution  and  dilute  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  as  one 
ounce  of  water  will  dissolve  about  ninety  grains  of  ammonia, 
this  solution  will,  of  course,  contain  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

I fear  this  simple  suggestion  will  provoke  a smile  from 
your  scientific  readers,  but  from  its  very  simplicity  it  may 
not  have  been  thought  of  by  mauy.  — Yours  sincerely, 

Puoro-CuEMicus. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  MELBOURNE. 

Sir, — Though  not  a subscriber,  I have  for  years  been  a con- 
stant reader  of  your  journal,  so  that  I trust  you  will  allow 
me  a little  space  to  correct  a commuuicatiou  you  pub- 
lished from  Mr.  Cherrill  some  two  months  since. 
He  speaks  of  Melbourne  and  its  photographers — the  want 
of  art  culture  and  taste  so  noticeable  in  their  compositions. 
He  says  that  the  prices  are  low,  and  the  pictures  not 
good,  and  that  he  is  of  opinion  there  is  room  for  a really 
good  artist.  Now,  to  come  to  facts,  Melbourne  is  over-run 
with  photographers,  v ho  find  it  as  much  as  they  can  do 
to  make  ends  meet.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : — 
R.  W.  Borman,  T.  Noble,  A.  Davis,  C.  Soden,  J.  Beaumont, 
W.  Davis,  0.  Perry,  G.  Hewitt,  J.  Bell,  M.  Atrey,  G. 
Shirt,  Johnstone,  O’Shannessy  and  Co.,  T.  Chuck,  F. 
Hasler,  Benson  and  Stevenson,  W.  Sharp,  J.  Uitling,  R. 
Wren,  T.  Bardwell,  F.  G.  Burman,  American  Company, 
Batchelder  and  Co.,  Foster  and  Martin,  C.  Tanner,  G. 
Nettleton,  E.  Pollard,  Paterson  Brothers,  A.  Goulter,  J.  K. 
Brennand,  S.  Nathan,  D.  Wood,  McAlpiuc,  Vau  Houten, 
McDonald,  Bear,  Hall,  and  Steward  and  Co. — in  all,  thirty- 
seven. 


[May  18,  1877. 

You  will,  I ain  sure,  agree  with  me  that  Melbourne  is 
at  present  amply  supplied  with  pho'ographers. 

My  only  object  in  writing  is  to  prevent  any  man  coming 
out  here  thinking  to  find  an  opeuing,  and,  after  crossing 
the  ocean,  discovering  he  is  the  victim  > a loo  ely-worded 
letter. 

As  I am  totally  unknown  to  you  doubtless  vou  will  feel 
cautious  about  accepting  my  statement;  but  if  you  com- 
muuicate  with  Mr.  Mayall,  of  London  or  Brigbtou,  I am 
certain  he  will  corroborate  my  letter  in  every  particular. 
Thinking  there  was  an  opening,  be  came  out  here,  and 
invested  a large  sum  of  money  in  the  erection  tnd  furnishing 
of  a studio  , but  did  not  find  out  until  it  was  too  late  that 
Melbourne  was  overstocked  with  portrait  takers.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  last  year,  much  poorer  for  his  trip. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  Mr.  Cherrill  did  not  personally 
ascertain  the  truthfulness  of  the  information  offered  him 
before  committing  it  to  paper,  thereby,  perhaps,  inducing 
some  adventurous  person  to  emigrate  to  this  Colony. 

The  price  of  cartes  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
dozen.  One  bouse  charges  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  ; but 
the  ruling  price  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The 
pictures  are  very  fair,  and  one  house,  in  particular,  turns 
out  pictures  equal  to  anything  I havo  seen  from  London 
and  Berlin,  and  they  only  charge  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

Mr.  Cherrill  then  goes  on  to  state  that  operators  receive 
from  four  to  six  guineas  weekly,  and  in  some  cases  eight 
guineas.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  he  has  been  made  the  dupe 
of  some  practical  joker,  as  there  is  not  a single  operator 
getting  more  than  four  pounds,  the  salaries  running  from 
two  pouuds  to  three  pounds  ten  shillings.  Out  of  the 
thirty-seven  photographers  in  business,  thirty-three  employ 
no  operator,  only  an  assistant  being  required  in  the  dark- 
room, so  the  remaining  four  firms  cannot  fiud  sufficient 
employment  for  the  number  awaiting  situations. 

Mr.  CherrilTs  commuuicatiou  is  so  temptingly  worded 
that  a young  mau  might  be  induced  to  venture  so  far 
from  home  in  the  hope  of  securing  a permanent  and  lucra- 
tive billet;  but  there  are  at  present  several  talented  young 
men  positively  begging  for  a situation. — Apologizing  for  the 
leugth  of  my  note,  I remain,  yours  truly,  Fife  Atkinson. 

3,  Desales  Terrace,  Church  Street,  Richmond,  Melbourne, 


IJrocftimtgs  of  ^ocktus. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  10th  inst.,  the  scene  of  operation  being  Bothwell  Castle. 

Assembling  at  the  West  End  station  at  8.30,  the  members  took 
train  to  Hamilton,  where  conveyances  were  waiting  in  which  the 
drive  to  Bothwell  was  accomplished.  The  weather  for  some  days 
previous  had  been  dull  and  disagreeable,  but  the  party  were  hopeful 
that  a slight  breaking  up  of  the  clouds  indicated  an  improved  state 
of  matters  as  probable.  In  this  they  were  not  disappointed,  as  by 
the  time  the  Castle  was  reached  the  sun  had  appeared  with  all  his 
cheering  influence  on  the  would-be  landscape  photographers. 
The  day,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  favourable  for  photo- 
graphy, as  during  the  whole  course  the  wind  blew  a pretty  stiff 
gale,  the  result  of  which  was  not  only  the  limitiug  of  the  subjects 
to  such  as  were  least  affected  by  it,  but,  in  more  than  one  case, 
the  over-turning  and  seriously  injuring  of  the  cameras. 

Bothwell  Castle  stands  on  a beautiful  green  bank,  high  above 
the  Clyde,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  It  measures  some  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet  along  the  summit  of  the  bank,  terminating  at 
each  end  in  a lofty  massive  tower  with  walls  over  fifteen  feet  in 
thickness.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  past,  but  it  existed  as  a great  baronial  stronghold  in  the  days 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  was  for  some  time  inhabited  by 
Edward  IU.  of  England. 

Members  attending  such  out-door  meetings,  especially  those 
who  work  large  plates,  know  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  party 
should  include  a few  friends  without  cameras  ready  to  lend  a hand 
in  carrying  the  apparatus  from  place  to  place.  ’ That  it  is  not 
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always  well  to  trust  in  such  aid,  however,  was  made  manifest  by 
an  incident  that  occurred  at  an  ear'y  period  of  the  day,  and  which 
rather  damped  the  spirit — for  a tiim.,  at  least — of  one  of  the  party. 
As  the  members  assembled  at  the  Caledonian  Station,  the  traps 
were  disposed  of  in  various  compartments,  there  not  being  a car- 
riage in  the  train  to  hold  all  present,  and  when  the  necessary 
change  was  made  at  Hollytown  each  seized  on  as  much 
as  he  could  carry,  altogether  irrespective  of  ownership. 
Trusting  to  the  united  action  to  have  transferre  1 every- 
thing to  the  train  on  the  tlamilton  Branch,  they  went  on 
their  way  rejoicing  till  they  arrived  in  that  town  ; but  on  taking 
stock,  after  being  seated  in  the  conveyances,  tho  unpleasant 
discovery  was  made  that  one  tripod  was  missing.  A hurried  run 
back  to  the  train  resulted  in  the  information  that  the  truant 
tripod  would  by  that  time  be  far  on  its  road  to  Greenock,  and 
could  not  certainly  be  available  for  that  day.  But  photographers, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  have  a friendly 
fellow-feeling  for  each  other  in  case*of  difficulty,  and  some  of  the 
party,  remembering  that  Mr.  Birrell,  the  inventor  of  theoxyhydro- 
gen  apparatus,  lived  in  Hamilton,  suggested  an  application  to 
him  and  he  most  kindly  supplied  the  needed  article.  Morale  : 
While  miking  use  of  friends  to  assist  in  carrying  our  appiratus, 
don’t  trust  to  them  to  see  that  nothing  is  left  behind. 

Bothwell  Castle  and  its  surroundings  afford  ample  scope  for 
much  picturesque  work,  including,  as  they  do,  the  grand  old  pile, 
groups  of  noble  trees,  and  beautiful  windings  of  the  Clyde  ; but 
in  consequence  of  the  time  lost  in  the  search  for  sheltered  nooks 
and  corners,  a comparison  of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  day  showed 
that  only  thirty-nine  plates  had  been  exposed.  It  is,  however, 
gratifying  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  they  have  nearly 
all  turned  out  well. 

At  five  o'clock  the  party  drove  back  to  Hamilton,  where  full 
justice  was  done  to  a good  dinner  prepared  by  mine  host  of  the 
Commercial  Hotel,  and,  starting  at  8-30,  they  reached  Edinburgh 
shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  enjoyment 

of  the  day.  i 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  last  meeting  before  the  vacation  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  Alfred  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.,  President,  iu  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Pollitt  read  a paper  on  “ Swing-fronts  versus  Swing- 
backs.” 

Mr.  Coventry  exhibited  a swing-front  made  by  himself  to 
illustrate  a principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

Mr.  D.  Young  read  a short  paper  on  “ Another  Improve- 
ment iu  Making  Oxygen,’  and  exhibited  the  retort  iu  action. 

Mr.  Noton  said  that  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  plugs  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  mixture  in  powder,  and,  bulk 
against  bulk,  yielded  more  gas. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  showed  his  oxygen  machine,  improved 
so  as  to  be  absolutely  safe,  and  made  some  gas  to  exhibit  the 
action  of  the  spring  arrangement  in  his  retort. 

The  President  exhibited  an  instance  of  a negative  having 
been  changed  into  a positive  by  the  action  of  light  before  fixing  ; 
also  a Daguerreotype  plate  iodized  about  twenty  years  since,  which 
he  accidentally  found  was  still  sensitive. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  had  sent  a sample  of  waterproof  paper 
suitable  for  the  making  of  developing  tray,  also  a tray  of  the  same 
material  which  had  been  full  of  water  haif  the  day. 

Mr.  Chapman  exhibited  a specimen  of  glass-wool,  which  he 
said  was  useful  for  filtering  purposes. 

Mr.  Coote  showed  some  good  examples  of  clouds  printed  on 
ferro-prussiate  paper,  which  he  used  as  a sort  of  index  for  his 
cloud  negatives. 

Mr.  Pollitt  exhibited  some  of  his  splendid  interiors  of  the  New 
Town  Hall,  taken  on  wet  plates,  with  a swing-back  camera. 
Some  of  the  negatives  were  exposed  five  hours. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  presented  the  Society  with  a pair  of  legs 
and  a new  box  for  the  sciopticon,  and  was  awarded  a vote  of 
thanks. 

A similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  at  174,  Fleet 
Street,  on  Monday,  May  7th,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  authenti- 
cated, the  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  read  the  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  for  the  past  year.  After  a few  remarks  from  the 
Chairman,  the  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted. 


The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

Vice-presidents. — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. ; J.  H. 
Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

Treasurer. — H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

Auditors. — G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mr.  Sisman. 

Board  of  Management. — W.  S.  Bird,  Esq.  (Chairman), 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  (Deputy  Chairman),  Messrs.  W.  S.  Atwood, 
H.  J.  Burton,  T.  Bolas,  J.  I).  Tage,  J.  A.  B.  Hall,  T.  S.  Hicks, 
E.  Lavender- Rheinslander,  H.  J.  Thorne,  and  S.  Tyler. 

The  Board  of  Management  having  selected  the  candidates  from 
the  number  of  applications  for  the  post  of  Secretary,  each  candidate 
was  separately  questioned  by  the  Chairman  and  Members  respect- 
ing their  ability  to  fulfil  the  office  if  elected.  Upon  their  retiring, 
the  votes  were  unanimous  for  Mr.  Harland  to  be  Secretary  for  tho 
year  ensuing,  and  to  be  remunerated  by  a small  salary  and  com- 
mission. As  a further  means  of  enhancing  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  the  Chairman  advocated  the  employment  of  a paid  agent 
to  introduce  the  features  of  the  Association  in  the  provinces,  as 
the  objects  of  tho  Association  were  not  thoroughly  understood  in 
many  places.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Chairman  be  em- 
powered to  arrange  with  a competent  traveller  to  canvass  for  mem- 
bers and  donations  in  the  provinces,  and  that  the  remuneration 
should  be  in  form  of  commission. 

Some  members  then  advocated  some  alterations  in  the  rules. 
Finally  the  following  alterations  were  passed: — Rule  2.  The 
word  profession  struck  out  and  Association  substituted,  and  add  at 
the  end,  to  duly  qualified  applicants.  Rule  4.  That  benefit  be 
insetted  between  every  and  member.  That  two  years  be  altered 
to  twelve  months.  Rule  5,  line  5.  That  twelve  months  be  altered 
to  six  months.  Rule  10.  The  above  alterations  being  carried,  the 
fifth  line  from  the  bottom  is  superfluous,  its  erasure  giving  sub- 
scribers a preferable  claim.  Rule  16.  That  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment consist  of  ten  members  instead  of  fifteen. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
and  to  other  gentlemen  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  M.  Pelicot 
in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  from  H.  E. 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  from  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  letters  of  thanks  for  the  report  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
exhibition. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
enclosing  authority  for  the  payment  of  five  hundred  francs,  being 
the  prize  promised  for  the  best  dry- plate  process  submitted.  [This 
prize,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Chardon.J 

The  Society  requested  the  President  to  thank  the  Minister, 
and  to  take  steps  for  the  institution  of  another  competition. 

M.  Davanne  observed  that  the  reason  of  the  Government  for 
favouring  the  elaboration  of  photographic  processes  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  so  useful  for  scientific  missions. 

This  circumstance,  the  President  said,  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  future  competitions. 

M.  Sahler  forwarded  a note  relating  to  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy. 

M.  Davanne,  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Chaulness,  presented  a 
print  in  colours  obtained  by  the  process  of  M.  Cros. 

M.  Robert,  the  Director  of  Sevres  Porcelain  Factory,  offered 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society  a porcelain  portrait  of  M. 
Poitevin.  The  plate  which  had  served  as  matrix  was  secured  by 
the  moulding  and  relief  process  indicated  some  years  ago  by 
M.  Poitevin. 

M.  Andra  called  attention  to  a number  of  the  Photographic 
News  containing  an  article  by  M.  Peltz  on  the  dissolution  of  lac 
in  alcohol.  Abstracts  from  other  foreign  journals  were  read  by 
M.  Andra. 

M.  Davanne  called  attention  to  the  nomination  of  a commission 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  discover  how  far  the 
employment  of  photography  in  copying  the  various  public  collec- 
tions depends  upon  that  minister.  M.  Davanne  read  the  report 
drawn  up  by  M.  Ferrier  and  himself,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
award  the  prize  for  the  best  dry-plate  process. 

Afterwards  the  President  handed  to  M.  C'hardon  the  prize 
which  had  been  awarded  him. 

M.  Chardon  thanked  the  Society,  and  gave  a demonstration  of 
his  process  before  the  members. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Ultra-violet  Spectra.— In  a recent  communication  to  the 
Belgian  Academy,  M.  van  Monckhoven  describes  sorno  improve- 
ments in  the  photographic  reproduction  of  ultra-violet  spectra  of 
gases.  Heemploys  two  large  Geissler  tubes,  placed  parallel,  and 
communicating  together  by  a capillaa-y  tube  at  right  angles  to  them 
The  spectroscope  consists  of  three  sixty-degree  prisms  of  Ice- 
land spar,  cut  so  that  the  bisector  plane  of  each  of  their 
dihedral  angles  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal. 
With  such  prisms  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  spectra  do 
not  encroach  on  one  another.  The  axis  of  the  capillary  tube  is 
then  made  to  coincide  oxactly  with  that  of  the  collimator  of  the 
spoctroscope,  and  tho  intensity  of  tho  light,  which  can  be 
utilized  during  passage  of  tho  current  from  a Rulmikorff  coil, 
is  found  to  be  very  much  greater  than  if  the  tube  were  placed, 
as  usual,  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  ot  the  apparatus.  The 
author  recommends  using  a plate  of  quartz  in  place  ot  one  of 
tho  large  tubes  of  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  too  great  absorption 
of  rays  of  high  refrangibility.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  exact- 
ness with  which  even  the  most  refrangible  bright  lines  are  re- 
produced, M.  van  Monckhoven  presented  three  plates 
^presenting  tho  solar  spectrum,  the  bright  lines  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  those  of  aluminium  (of  which  tho  electrodes 
were  formed),  and  the  bright  lines  of  a solar  protuberance.— 
Nature. 

A Yorkshikeman’sIdea  of  PiiOTOGRAPHY.—The  Darlington 
Times  says:— “At  the  Stokesley  County  Court,  a plaintiff 
who  lives  by  retailing  provisions  at  Lingdale,  near  Goisbrough, 
stated  that  the  defendant  in  his  case  is  a ‘ fittegraffer  chap.’ 
On  being  questioned  by  the  Registrar,  he  explained  that  a 
‘fittegraffer’  is  ‘ a chap  as  takes  shadders.’  Judge  Turner 
should  publish  some  local  jottings  ot  his  experience,  which 
must  be  full  of  amusing  incidents.” 

Photo-stereotyping. — The  name  of  photo  stereotyping  is 
given  to  a new  and  ingenious  process  of  its  kind  just  intro- 
duced. A sheet  of  ordinary  plate-glass,  larger  than  tho  picture 
to  be  reproduced,  is  coated,  in  a dark  room,  with  a solution 
made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  potassium  bichromate  in 
fifteen  ounces  of  water,  warmiug  gradually,  and  then  adding 
two  ounces  of  tine  gelatine,  and  filtering  through  linen  at  the 
boiling  heat.  Now,  a diapositive  is  taken  from  an  ordinary 
negative,  and  laid  with  the  collodion  sido  to  the  gelatine  face 
of  the  prepared  plate,  in  diffused  light,  for  ten  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  plate  is  then  taken  from  the  frame  in  the  dark 
room,  and  washed  with  water  for  five  or  ten  minutes  till  tho  relief 
is  wholly  developed,  after  which  it  is  dried  with  filtered  paper  and 
coated  with  glycerine  liy  means  of  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  and 
the  excess  of  liquid  is  removed  with  filter  paper.  1'  rom  the 
plate  prepared  according  to  this  process  a cast  is  made,  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  of  tho  thickness  or  consistency  of  oil,  and  from 
tho  plaster  cast  thus  obtained  a metal  one  may  bo  taken  in  tho 
usual  manner. — Hi.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 


&onesy  on  touts 

Fred  Warner. — Mr.  Robinson’s  “ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photo- 
graphy ’’  is  out  of  print.  2.  Your  question  as  to  glycerine  is  too 
vague.  You  ask  what  quantity  of  glycerine  is  required  to 
forty  ounces  of  silver  bath.  As  a rule  no  glycerine  is 
required.  It  is  not  customary  to  add  it  to  a silver  bath.  It  has 
been  proposed,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  add  a little.  It 
has  been  proposed,  in  cases  of  long  exposure  in  warm  weather, 
when  the  silver  solution  is  apt  to  dry  upon  the  plate,  to  add  a 
little  glycerine  to  check  such  fendoucy  to  dry.  The  quantity  in 
such  case  should  be  ascertained  experimentally,  beginning  with, 
say,  one  ounce  of  glycerine  to  the  forty  ounces  of  b ith,  and  adding 
more  until  the  effect  was  obtained.  3.  Registration  will  not 
prevent  piracy  ; but  it  will,  doubtless,  tend  to  check  it.  Regis- 
tration is  a necessary  preliminary  to  legal  redress  in  case  of  in- 
fringement of  copyright.  We  do  not  know  of  any  studies  of 
grouping  you  can  purchase. 

J.  15.  RowINSON. — Wo  are  obliged  for  the  sample  of  water-proof 
paper,  which  it  is  probable,  we  think,  rrWiy  be  found  very  useful 
for  many  purposes  in  photography.  Dishes,  trays,  baths,  &c., 
may  easily  be  built  up  with  such  a material ; and  we  doubt  not 
that  various  other  purposes  will  be  found  as  occasion  arises. 

Constant  Suiiscriiibk. — Yoty  letter  must  have  gone  astray,  as 
we  have  no  queries  with  suen  a signature.  Repout  your  ques- 
tions, and  we  will  answer  them. 
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Dr.  M antell. — Some  samples  of  pvroxylinedo  not  readily  dissolve 
in  ether  alone,  but  dissolve  at  once  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  ether. 
Try  adding  alcohol.  If  the  pyroxyline  still  remain  undissolved, 
we  fear  that  it  is  an  imperfect  sample,  and  unless  it  can  bo 
exchanged  by  the  manufacturer,  must  bo  thrown  away;  we  do 
not  know  of  any  method  which  will  make  it  s duble.  It  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  very  few  manufacturers  of  collodion  care  to  sell 
pyroxyline,  and  hence  there  is  no  certaiuty  of  getting  good 
samples.  The  best  kind  of  pyroxyline  for  emulsions  is  that  made 
at  a high  temperature  with  weak  acids.  We  have  always  found 
it  necessary  to  prepare  our  own  pyroxyline  when  we  required  any 
special  quality. 

D.  R. — Tho  best  mode  of  dissolving  glue  in  spirit  to  make  a mounting 
material  is,  first  soak  the  glue,  drain  away  all  water,  and  dissolve 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  Then  add  the  spirit — methylated  will  serve — 
a little  at  a time,  and  keep  stirring.  It  will,  after  becoming  cold, 
require  very  slight  warmth  to  redissolve  it  sufficiently  for 
mounting  purposes. 

M.  F.  L. — When  using  very  highly  nlbumenized  paper,  which  tends 
to  curl  very  much  when  dry,  it  is  best  to  mount  the  prints  when 
slightly  damp.  It  saves  much  trouble,  and  prevents  the  cracking 
of  the  albumen  surface.  When  mounted,  placo  the  prints  under 
pressure  until  they. are  rolled  or  burnished. 

J.  Junr. — A single  lens  will  answer  every  purpose  for  simple  land- 
scape work.  The  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  of  the  maker  you 
name,  will  take  in  quite  as  wide  an  angle  as  you  require. 

Amateur  Portraitist. — It  is  possible  to  produce  portraits  in  the 
open  air.  Select,  if  possible,  a place  where  direct  sunlight  is  cut 
off  by  a building  or  wall,  and,  if  possible,  use  a canopy  overhead  to 
shut  off  direct  top-light.  Tho  skilful  use  of  screens  will  effect 
much. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  APRIL. 

BY  WILLIAM.  HENRY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 


Observations  taken  at  B ragstones,  near  Whitehaven, 
36  feet  above  sea-level. 
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Summary. 

Highest  temperature  observed 

Lowest  ditto  ...  

Mean  ditto  


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 
...  53®  ...  58®  ...  18® 

...  29  ...  41  ...  38 

...  43-8...  49-3  ...  46-7 


Mean  of  all  observations 


Notks. — By  referring  to  tho  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature 
during  the  month  of  April  this  year  has  been  considerably  below  the 
average.  Although  early  in  the  year,  tne  weather  was  very  mild,  yet  as 
the  spring  advanced  it  has  become  more  severe.  Tho  trees  are  ready  to 
burst  at  once  into  foliage,  but  are  being  checked  by  the  cold  mornings  and 
nights,  and  cast  winds,  which  even  now  prevail. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Manufacture  ok  Celluloid — Photographers’  Benevo- 
lent Association— Our  Illustrated  Newspapers. 

Manufacture  of  Celluloid. — It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  photographer,  the  surgeon,  and  the  soldier  are  the 
chief  consumers  of  all  the  guncotton  that  is  manufactured 
nowadays.  The  vast  quantities  of  collodion  that  are  every 
day  required  to  keep  the  photographer  going  in  his  work 
must  alone  necessitate  the  preparation  of  a good  deal  of 
pyroxyline,  and,  of  late,  the  demands  on  the  material  for 
military  purposes  has  largely  increased  the  scale  of  its 
manufacture.  But  there  is  another  channel  yet  for  the 
consumption  of  guncotton,  namely,  in  the  production  of  a 
material  termed  xylonite,  or,  as  a modification,  is  called 
celluloid.  It  is  now  some  years  since  guncotton  was  first 
used  in  this  manner,  a sort  of  imitation  ivory  being  pre- 
pared by  its  means,  which  is  1 irpdy  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  veritable  tusk,  it  is  only  recently,  however, 
that  any  great  energy  seems  to  have  been  exerted  in  the 
matter,  and  while  the  factory  originally  established  in  this 
country  is  more  busy  than  ever  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
cotton articles,  in  America  there  are  several  such  estab- 
lishments in  existence,  one  notably  at  Newark,  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  about  to  start  a branch  factory  in 
Paris.  As  we  have  said,  the  material  is  now  known  gene- 
rally as  celluloid,  and  it  is  under  this  name  that  its  manu- 
facture is  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  is  moist  gun- 
cotton, mixed  with  camphor,  and  probably  certain  white 
pigments  to  give  it  an  ivory  look,  the  product,  when  in 
the  shape  of  brush  handles,  piauoforte  keys,  billiard  balls, 
and  the  like,  being  hardly  distinguishable  from  ivory, 
except  in  respect  to  its  odour,  which  is  of  an  aromatic 
nature.  Instead  of  taking  cotton  wool  or  yarn  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  material,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pyroxyline,  it  is  pulp,  or  rather  paper,  that  is 
acted  upon  by  the  acids  in  the  production  of  celluloid.  A 
roll  of  endless  paper  is  made  to  unroll,  and  as  it  does  so 
there  falls  upon  it  a liquid  stream  composed  of  live  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  nitric  acid.  This  mixture 
transforms  the  paper,  or  cellulose,  iuto  a sort  of  pyroxyline. 
The  paper  is  then  pressed  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid, 
aad  then  washed  to  further  remove  all  traces  thereof. 
After  drying,  this  endless  sheet  of  guncotton  is  broken  up 
in  a mortar,  mixed  with  camphor,  put  under  high  pres- 
sure, and  dried  in  a hydraulic  press  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper.  After  more  grinding  and  pressing,  it  is 
obtained  in  beautiful  trauspar  mt  plates  of  a very  elastic 
nature,  in  which  condition  it  is  ready  to  be  applied  to  the 
many  and  varied  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. — The  Photo- 

graphers’ Benevolent  Association  has  just  issued  its  report 
for  the  past  year,  and  we  regret  to  see  that  the  institution 
is  not  receiving  the  support  from  photographers  in  any- 
thing like  the  degree  it  deserves.  We  note  that  during 
the  year  seven  cases  of  distress  were  relieved  to  the  extent 
of  £16  6s.,  while  the  subscriptions  from  ordinary  members 
amounted  only  to  ,£14  19s.  6d.  There  is  still  a balance  in 
hand,  we  see,  of  £50,  but  this  money  is  due  to  sub- 
scriptions from  honorary  members  and  other  sources.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Association  is  heavy  in  com- 
parison with  the  receipts,  but  it  no  doubt  represents  the 
minimum  at  which  such  an  affair  can  be  kept  going,  and 
we  presume  that  if  the  number  of  members  were  increased 
tenfold,  there  would  be  no  need  for  auy  augmentation  in 
the  expenditure.  It  is,  however,  for  photographers  to  say 
whether  the  Association  shall  be  a prosperous  one  or  no. 
and  certainly  the  number  of  ordinary  members  must  be 
greatly  increased  before  the  body  can  exercise  any 
great  degree  of  usefulness.  The  benefits  which  the  Asso- 
ciation desires  to  secure  to  its  members  are,  according  to 


the  report,  substantial  relief  when  a member  needs  it; 
railway  fares,  to  enable  a member  to  reach  a situation  at 
a distance ; and  engagements  for  assistants  out  of  work. 

Our  Illustrated  Newspapers. — Painters  and  draughtsmen 
are  so  hard  upon  photographers  at  times  that  it  is  well  occa- 
sionally to  point  out  that  the  works  of  the  former  are  not 
altogether  immaculate.  Sketches  in  our  leading  illus- 
trated journals  are  contributed  by  men  of  some  standing 
in  their  profession,  and  for  this  reason  the  pictures  are 
usually  regarded  by  the  general  public  as  just  representa- 
tions of  the  scenes  they  are  intended  to  depict.  But  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case  is  evident  from  two  large 
pictures  that  have  recently  appeared.  One  of  these  re- 
presents the  coal  mine  in  the  Rhondda  Valley  which  was 
flooded  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  other  showed  the 
monster  80-ton  gun  immediately  after  firing.  Everybody 
who  read  the  exciting  story  of  the  release  of  the  colliers 
from  their  entombmeut  is  aware  that  the  tunnel  which 
was  cut  so  rapidly  for  their  relief  measured  no  more  than 
two  feet  six  inches,  or  three  feet,  in  height,  and  that  the 
men  who  cut  the  coal  had  to  lie  or  crouch  down  while  at 
their  work.  Aud  yet  we  are  shown,  in  the  representation 
of  the  affair  given  us  in  the  illustrated  papers,  a passage 
in  which  the  men  at  work  cutting  the  coal  can  not  only 
stand  upright,  but  have  many  feet  above  their  heads  to 
spare.  The  picture  of  the  firing  of  the  80-ton  gun  at 
Shoeburyness  is  just  as  absurd.  The  gun  recoils  some- 
thing like  forty  feet  when  fired,  and  jerks  back  at  the 
moment  of  discharge  with  terrible  energy,  as  may  well  be 
supposed  when  we  remember  that  the  amount  of  powder 
burnt  at  a time  is  upward  of  3001b.  ; and  yet  we  are  treated 
to  the  picture  of  a man  standing  up  behind  the  gun  in  the 
most  unconcerned  manner,  while  at  the  same  time 
smoke  is  issuing  from  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  standing  around 
within  a foot  or  two  of  the  cannon,  although  at 
the  time  the  picture  was  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  public 
it  was  known  that  a flaw  or  crack  existed  inside  the 
gun,  aud  under  these  circumstances  no  one  would  certainly 
be  permitted  to  view  it  at  close  quarters  at  the  time  of  its 
discharge.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  in  the 
public  press,  both  artillerymen  and  visitors  have  been 
exceedingly  shy  of  the  weapon  since  its  weakness  was  dis 
covered,  and  have  all  gone  under  cover  of  late  when  the 
signal  to  fire  was  given.  One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  we 
may  have  an  illustrated  paper  made  up  of  pure  photo- 
graphs only,  a publication  which,  if  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
interesting  as  our  present  journals,  will,  at  any  rate,  have 
one  element  in  its  favour,  that  of  truth.  How  much  more 
vivid  thau  all  descriptions,  or  pencil  sketches,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  a photograph  taken  by  magnesium  or 
electric  light  of  the- cavern  in  which  the  Rhondda  colliers 
were  imprisoned,  and  of  the  tunnel  cut  for  their  relief, 
together  with  pictures  of  the  pitmen  in  their  work-a-day 
attire!  The  oft-repeated  question,  “Is  it  true?”  would 
never  then  be  asked,  for  the  pictures  before  our  eyes 
would  carry  conviction  with  them.  Already,  however, 
photography  has  done  much  to  keep  the  artist  in  the  right 
path,  and  to  prevent  him  from  using  his  pencil  too 
lavishly,  and  drawing  upon  his  imagination.  We  have  for 
some  time  past  ceased  to  have  books  of  travel  published 
with  wonderful  illustrations,  for,  thanks  to  the  travelling 
photographer,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a good 
many  natural  wonders.  The  highest  waterfall  in  Europe, 
that  of  Gavarni,  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  used  to  be  drawn 
as  a veritable  cataract  dashing  down  from  the  clouds,  and 
making  a clear  leap  over  the  rocks  of  1,200  feet,  becomes 
another  matter  altogether  when  we  see  a photograph  of  it. 
The  precipitous  wall  of  rock  over  which  it  tumbles  may 
be  the  height  mentioned,  but  then  the  water  does  not  fall 
(or  has  not  fallen  since  the  days  of  photography)  clear 
of  the  background,  but  is  broken  in  more  than  one  place, 
while  the  stream  is  so  small  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  hardly  observable  at  a distance.  These  were 
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facts  -which  the  traveller  no  doubt  forgot  to  tell  the  artist 
when  the  latter  drew  the  picture,  and  hence  the  misrepre- 
sentation finding  its  way  into  print. 


THE  SWING  FRONT  VERSUS  THE  SWING 
BACK. 

BY  J.  POLLITT* 

The  recent  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  British 
Journal  of  two  or  three  letters  following  an  editorial  arti- 
cle some  weeks  previously,  on  the  subject  of  swing  fronts 
and  swing  backs,  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
use  of  such  appendages  is,  in  certain  quarters,  somewhat 
imperfectly  understood. 

When  Mr.  M.  Noton  brought  his  ball-and-socket 
arrangement  before  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic Society  two  or  three  months  ago  I ventured  to 
remark  that,  although  the  same  ends  could  be  equally 
attained  by  either  swing  back  or  front,  or  ball-and-socket 
lens  tube,  still  I had  found  in  practice  that  the  swing  back 
was  a much  more  convenient  arrangement,  because,  for 
reason  No.  1,  the  axis  of  the  lens  thereby  always  preserves 
its  parallelism  with  the  base  line  of  the  camera ; and,  for 
reason  No.  2,  that  a much  greater  latitude  is  necessary  in 
the  sliding  up  and  down  of  the  panel  carrying  the  lens  in 
the  case  of  a swing  front  than  is  required  when  the  swing 
is  attached  to  the  back.  This  is  a sufficiently  fatal  objec- 
tion when  a Kinnear  camera  is  used,  because  it  will  be 
found  that  the  folds  of  the  conical  bellows-body  will  cut 
off  a good  deal  of  the  margin  of  the  picture  when  the  lens 
is  raised  considerably  over  the  centre. 

The  dispute  about  the  looking-glass  principle  is  simply 
a storm  in  a tea-pot ; for  it  makes  not  one  iota  of  differ- 
ence whether  the  swing  be  constructed  on  the  looking- 
glass  principle,  or  whether  it  be  hinged  at  the  bottom  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  easel,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
very  neat  arrangement  adapted  by  Mr.  J.  Rogerson  to 
the  cameras  made  by  him  many  years  ago.  The  right 
inclination  of  the  plate  can  be  obtained  just  as  easily  in 
one  case  as  the  other,  and  it  is  simply  a question  of 
economy  in  bulk  or  convenience  in  construction  as  to 
which  of  the  two  methods  is  chosen.  In  either  case  the 
focussing  must  be  finally  and  carefully  done  after  the  swing 
is  adjusted  to  the  proper  angle. 

The  real  use  of  the  swing  is,  however,  a subject  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  mechanical 
construction ; and,  as  I consider  too  little  has  been  said 
about  the  former  aud  too  much  about  the  latter,  I hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  gratuitous  on  my  part  if  I presume 
to  give  a short  lesson  on  the  subject  deduced  from  my  own 
experience,  leaving  those  interested  to  use  their  own 
discretion  as  to  form  and  arrangement  of  apparatus. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  subject  to  be  photographed  is 
the  front  elevation  of  a tall,  narrow  building,  say  ninety 
feet  high,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require  the 
camera  stand  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor  at  a distance 
from  the  object  only  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet.  Sup- 
posing the  lens  to  be  about  three  feet  three  inches  from 
the  ground,  it  is  evident  that  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  summit  of  the  building 
will  be  considerably  louger  than  another  imaginary  line 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  base  of  the  building ; 
and,  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  being  re- 
gulated inversely  by  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
lens,  it  will  be  fouud  that  the  lower  part  of  the  focussing 
screen,  on  which  is  depicted  the  upper  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture, will  be  required  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  the  upper  part  of  the  screen  on  which  is  depicted  the 
base  and  foreground.  The  simplest  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  is  unquestionably  by  a swing-back  arrangement 
to  adjust  the  screen,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  subject  are 
brought  into  the  best  focus  at  one  and  at  the  same  time. 
This  being  done,  and  the  camera  absolutely  levelled,  it 

* Kind  refora  the  Mmoheater  Photographic  Society. 


will  still  be  found  that  the  parallelism  of  the  perpendicular 
lines  on  the  ground  glass  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a care- 
fully-applied measuring  rule.  The  reason  is  obvious.  By 
rneaus  of  the  swing  we  have  shortened  the  focus  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  object,  and,  in  consequence,  reduced  the 
scale  of  the  picture,  and  the  distance  between  perpendicular 
lines  as  compared  with  the  lower  portion  so  much  nearer 
to  the  lens ; so  that,  after  all  possible  care  with  spirit 
level  and  swing,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still  a falling 
inward  of  perpendicular  lines  approaching  the  summit  of 
the  building,  which,  however,  can  be  counteracted  by  a 
slightly  downward  tilt  of  the  camera  bodily.  'This  slight 
movement  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  upper  lines  to 
diverge  to  just  the  extent  only  to  which  their  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  would  make  them  converge,  supposing 
the  camera  to  be  perfectly  level. 

To  the  photographer  who  is  thoroughly  initiated  in  all 
the  difficulties  of  architectural  work  much  that  1 have  said 
will  doubtless  seem  commonplace  and  self-evident  enough  ; 
but  I was  somewhat  surprised  that  one  of  the  writers  above 
referred  to  should  recommend,  as  a means  of  preventing 
distortion  in  architectural  views,  “ that  the  camera  must 
first  of  all  be  placed  perfectly  level,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  that  it  be  not  tilted.  Next,  the  lens  must  be  turned 
or  tilted  upwards,  in  the  case  of  a swing  front,  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  assuming  it  to 
be  a lofty  one,”  &c. 

Now  these  instructions  are  so  at  variance  with  what  the 
case  demands,  that  I am  inclined  to  think  the  writer  in 
question  has  either  penned  them  in  a moment  of  forgetful- 
ness, or  otherwise  has  not  weighed  the  subject  well  over  in 
his  mind  beforehand  ; for  it  is  evident  that  in  the  turning  of 
the  lens  upwards,  by  either  a swing  front  or  ball-and-socket 
lens  tube,  the  result  will  be  exactly  tantamount  to  swing- 
ing the  back  forward — that  is  to  say,  it  will  bring  that 
part  of  the  focussing  screen  on  which  the  longer  pencils  of 
the  basement  and  foreground  fall  nearer  to  the  lens,  and 
that  part  of  the  screen  receiving  the  shorter  pencils  of  the 
upper  portion  will  be  thrown  farther  off,  so  that  by  this 
method  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  either  freedom  from 
distortion  or  universal  sharpness  over  the  field  of  view. 

Camera  Body. 
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A Lens  turned  upwards  B Basement  and  foreground.  C Summit  of  building. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  show  that,  by  turning  up 
the  lens,  the  image — say,  of  the  finial  of  a tall  spire — will 
be  formed  considerably  short  of  the  focussing  screen  at  the 
lower  part,  and  the  image  of  the  foreground  will  only  be 
sharply  defined  at  a distance  outside  the  screen  on  the 
upper  portion. 


ANOTHER  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MAKING 
OXYGEN. 

BY  DAVID  YOUNG.* 

At  our  last  meeting  Mr.  M.  Noton  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese could  not  be  used  conveniently  with  the  portable 
apparatus  until  it  had  passed  through  the  process  of 
being  kneaded  into  cakes  or  plugs,  and  then  baked. 
This,  I believe,  is  quite  true  of  every  portable  oxygen 
generator  with  the  exception  of  the  one  before  you  ; and, 
as  I was  the  first  to  show  that  only  one  generator  was 
required  to  be  used  with  the  portable  oxygen  apparatus 
if  it  was  of  the  proper  construction,  I think  I am  also 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  oxygen  mixture  can  be 
used  with  the  portable  apparatus  without  its  having  to 
pass  through  the  kneading  process. 

I will  now  show  you  my  method  of  making  oxygen 
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without  having  to  pass  through  that  dirtiest  of  dirty  jobs, 
rnakiag  the  oxygeu  mixture  into  cakes  or  plugs;  aud  1 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
very  great  simplicity  of  the  whole.  You  may  keep  the 
oxygen  mixture  in  a bottle  or  any  thing  you  wish,  and 
you  have  simply  to  pour  s >ine  into  the  case,  and  put 
the  case  into  the  generator.  When  it  is  exhausted,  you 
will  see  how  easy  it  is  to  withdraw,  or  perhaps  make  it 
withdraw  itself. 

A few  of  the  advantages  I claim  for  my  patent  apparatus 
are  follow First,  the  great  simplicity  and  portability 
of  the  apparatus.  The  one  before  you  will  generate  eight 
of  ten  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  per  hour,  and  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  This,  I think  you  will  admit,  is  a great 
improvement.  Second,  greater  safety,  as  the  oxygen 
mixture  is  placed  in  an  inner  case,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
fly  off  in  pieces,  and  stop  the  outlet.  Third,  the  inside 
of  this  generator  is  kept  cleaner  than  any  other,  because 
the  oxygen  mixture  is  not  in  contact  with  it.  Fourth, 
you  may  avoid  the  mess  of  making  the  oxygen  mixture 
into  cakes  or  plugs,  and  having  to  bake  them,  and  after- 
wards carry  them  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  eggs,  for 
fear  of  breaking  them.  Fifth,  you  have  the  exhausted 
charges  in  a cleaner  and  more  compact  form  than  by  any 
other  plan. 

The  generator,  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  cap,  can 
be  U3ed  vertically  like  the  old-fashioned  retort,  in  which 
case  to  get  it  to  decompose  an  equal  amount  of  oxygen 
mixture  it  would  require  to  be  made  shorter  and  larger  in 
diameter.  This,  of  course,  increases  the  circumference  of 
the  joint,  which  is  a serious  objection;  or  it  may  be  used 
diagonally  or  horizontally,  as  you  see  it.  Both  these 
positions,  I think,  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Noton,  and 
either  is  better  than  the  vertical  position  for  other  reasons 


besides  the  one  stated.  For  the  benefit  of  the  members  not 
present  1 have  made  a sketch  of  the  generator  in  the  hori- 
zontal as  well  as  the  vertical  position,  which  will,  I think, 
enable  them  to  understand  the  whole. 


CAN  PHOTOGRAPHY  MAKE  PICTURES? 

BY  PROFESSOR  GREENE.* 

Can  artistic  photography,  or,  in  other  words,  photo- 
graphy, be  classed  among  the  fine  arts  ? 

I am  well  aware  that  mauy  artists,  as  well  as  some  pho- 
tographers, claim  that  it  is  not  aud  cannot  be  so  classed 
I for  one  do  not  belong  to  that  number,  though  I do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  every  photographer  is 
an  artist,  for  many  of  them  are  nothing  more  than 
mechanics,  and  some  of  them  very  poor  ones  at  that. 
But,  you  will  say,  fine  art  is  produced  cn'y  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  not  by  a machine.  I will  agree  with  you  there, 
if  you  will  only  add  the  head  aud  heart.  It  requires  mind 
aud  soul  to  create  fine  art ; if  it  did  not,  every  one  would  or 
could  be  an  artist,  for  there  is  no  one  so  dull  but  he  could 
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daub  paint  upon  a canvas,  and,  I thiuk,  much  easier  than 
make  a photograph.  The  photographer  uses  the  camera, 
a machine,  to  make  his  picture  ; so  does  the  painter  a 
brush — perhaps  a more  simple  machine.  You  will  say  the 
brush  is  guided  by  the  hand  ; so  also  is  the  camera. 

The  camera  never  tells  a lie  ; the  brush  frequently  does. 
If  the  operator  is  an  artist,  he  will  give  the  subject  an 
easy,  natural  pose,  the  draperies  will  be  nicely  arranged, 
ane  accessories  added  as  required  ; the  light  will  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  the  exact  distribution  of  illumination 
aud  shadow,  aud  the  camera  will  do  the  rest.  With  him 
the  result  is  as  certain  as  with  the  painter ; there  is  no 
chance  work  about  it.  How  is  it  with  the  machine  photo- 
grapher ? It  is  all  chance  ; he  is  continually  groping  in 
the  dark ; he  never  knows  whether  his  picture  will  be 
good  or  not  until  it  comes  out  of  the  camera ; and  then  he 
is  not  sure,  for  he  is  not  a judge  of  a work  of  art  when  he 
sees  it.  He  may  occasionally  make  a good  picture,  but  he 
cannot  tell  you  how  he  did  it  ; with  him  it  is  all  guess 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  artist  sees  his  picture  before 
exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera ; he  is  as  certain  of  the 
result  before  the  plate  is  developed  as  afterwards.  You 
say  the  photographer  is  only  a copyist ; he  can  only  make 
that  which  is  before  him,  or,  in  other  words,  he  only  copies 
nature,  and  that,  you  say,  is  not  flue  art.  Let  us  read  a 
little  from  Ruskin’s  choice  selections,  pages  195  to  198. 

“ Historical  Painting. — What  do  you  at  present  mean  by 
historical  painting?  Now-a-days  it  means  the  endea- 
vouring, by  the  power  of  imagination,  to  portray  some 
historical  event  of  past  days ; but  in  the  middle  ages  it 
meant  representing  the  acts  of  their  own  days,  and  that  is 
the  only  historical  painting  worth  a straw.  Of  all  the 
waste  of  time  and  sense  which  modernism  has  invented — 
and  they  are  mauy — none  are  so  ridiculous  as  this  endea- 
vour to  represent  past  history.  What  do  you  suppose  our 
descendants  will  care  for  our  imaginings  of  the  events  of 
former  days?  Suppose  the  Greeks,  instead  of  representing 
their  own  warriors  as  they  fought  at  Marathon,  had  left  us 
nothing  but  their  imaginings  of  Egyptian  battles  ; and  sup- 
pose the  Italians,  in  like  manner,  instead  of  portraits  of  Can 
Grande  and  Dante,  or  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Raphael,  had 
left  us  nothing  but  imaginary  portraits  of  Pericles  and 
Miltiades  ? What  fools  we  should  have  thought  them! 
How  bitterly  we  should  have  been  provoked  with  their 
folly ! And  that  is  precisely  what  our  descendants  will 
feel  toward  us,  so  far  as  our  grand  historical  and  classical 
schools  are  concerned.  What  do  we  care,  they  will  say, 
what  those  nineteenth  century  people  fancied  about  Greek 
and  Roman  history?  If  they  had  left  us  a few  plain  and 
rational  sculptures  and  pictures  of  their  own  battles  and 
their  own  men  in  their  everyday  dress,  we  should  have 
thanked  them.  Well,  but  you  will  say,  we  have  left  them 
portraits  of  our  great  men,  and  paintings  of  our  great 
battles.  Yes,  you  have  indeed,  and  that  is  the  only 
historical  painting  that  you  either  have  or  can  have.  But 
you  don’t  call  that  historical  painting.  You  don’t  thank 
the  men  who  do  it ; you  look  down  upon  them,  and 
dissuade  them  from  it,  and  tell  them  they  don’t  belong 
to  the  grand  schools.  And  yet  they  are  the  only 
truly  historical  painters,  and  the  only  men  who  will  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  their  own  generation  or  on  any  other. 
And  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  of  all  these  men 
whom  you  now  have  come  to  call  the  great  masters,  there 
was  not  one  who  confessedly  did  not  paint  his  own  present 
world,  plainly  and  truly.  Homer  sang  of  what  he  saw  ; 
Phidias  carved  what  he  saw  ; Raphael  painted  the  men  of 
his  own  time  in  their  own  caps  and  mantles  ; and  every 
man  who  has  arisen  to  eminence  in  modern  times  has  done 
so  altogether  by  his  working  in  their  way,  and  doing  the 
thiugs  he  saw.  How  did  Reynolds  rise?  Not  by  painting 
Greek  women,  but  by  painting  the  glorious  little  living 
Lady  This,  and  Lady  That,  of  his  own  time. 

“ Pre-Raphaelitism.  — Pre-Raphaelitism  has  but  one 
principle,  that  of  absolute,  uncompromising  truth  in  all 
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that  it  does,  obtaiued  by  working  everything,  down  to 
the  most  minute  detail,  from  nature  and  from  nature  only. 
Every  pre-Raphaelite  landscape  background  is  painted,  to 
the  last  touch,  in  the  open  air  from  the  thing  itself. 
Every  pre-Raphaelite  figure,  however  studied  in  expression, 
is  a true  portrait  of  some  living  person.  Every  minute 
accessory  is  painted  in  the  same  manner.” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  at  very  great 
length  the  subject  whether  photography  is  a fine  art 
or  not.  However,  I think  we  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  historical  artists,  as  we  furnish  and  will  hand 
down  to  posterity  more  portraits  of  men  and  women 
“ in  their  every  day  dress  ” than  all  other  artists  put  to- 
gether. But  what  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  some 
of  the  errors  in  the  practice  of  photography,  and  what  I 
consider  our  stumbling-block.  One  of  them  is  the  number  of 
accessories  that  are  put  in  to  fill  up  the  picture.  They 
remind  one  of  a second-hand  store  or  a pawnbroker’s  shop  ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  authors  of  some  of  these 
photographs  claim  to  be  A No.  1,  and  the  leading  photo- 
graphers in  this  country.  Had  they  been  educated 
in  art,  they  would  never  have  committed  such  errors. 
Another,  which  is  more  fatal  to  out  claim  as  artists,  is 
the  attempt  to  make  a combination  picture  by  printing 
from  different  negatives,  figures,  &c.,  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  to  form  one  picture,  by  the  aid  of  an  artist  working 
in  the  foreground,  background,  &c.  To  illustrate  this 
error  I will  refer  to  one  or  two  pictures  that  have  been 
made  in  this  city  lately.  The  first  one  alluded  to  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a regiment  of  soldiers,  not  on  drill,  or  in  the 
fierce  struggle  of  battle,  but  at  rest.  To  me,  however,  it 
is  not  at  rest ; for  I think  it  almost  impossible  to  photo- 
graph a young  volunteer  at  rest ; he  will  be  stiff  and 
awkward,  do  what  you  will  with  him.  This  is  enough  to 
destroy  all  the  art  or  interest  in  the  picture  ; but  we 
might  excuse  this  fault  if  there  were  not  others  so  gross  as 
to  defy  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  to  utterly  destroy  all 
the  value  there  is  in  the  picture  as  a work  of  art.  Each 
figure  in  it — say  five  hundred,  more  or  less,  as  may  be — has 
a point  of  sight  of  its  own.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  artist 
painting  a picture  with  five  hundred  distinct  points  of 
sights'  Every  one  knows, who  knows  anything  of  art,  that 
there  is  not  and  should  not  be  but  one  point  of  sight  in  a 
picture.  The  lighting  of  the  figures,  also,  is  as  bad  as  the 
posing  and  drawing,  striking  some  from  one  and  others 
from  an  opposite  direction  ; in  fact,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
cross  lights,  hardly  auy  two  of  them  agreeing.  There  are 
other  errors  equally  as  bad  ; but  it  is  useless  to  criticise 
such  pictures,  for  every  one  can  see  at  a glance  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  iu  this  way  and  conform  to  the 
rules  of  art.  It  makes  no  difference  how  well  the  artist 
has  drawn  in  his  portion  of  the  work,  the  camera  has 
placed  a point  of  sight  back  of  each  figure,  that  he  cannot 
work  out. 

I do  not  wonder  at  an  unwillingness  to  admit  us  to  the 
position  of  artists  so  long  as  we  manufacture  such  pictures 
and  claim  them  to  be  artistic.  What  photographers  ought 
to  do  is  to  classify  their  work,  and  have  a certain  standard 
by  which  to  admit  it  as  artistic,  the  same  as  with  the 
painters ; then  we  might  have  some  claim  to  the  name  of 
artists. 

The  other  picture  I will  refer  to  is  our  Fire  Depart- 
ment at  work.  It  has  the  same  faults,  so  far  as  art  is 
concerned,  as  the  other,  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  about  it  in  this  respect.  As  a piece  of 
merchandise  it  has  two  features  to  recommend  it  which 
the  ocher  did  not  have  : first,  it  shows  action,  while  the 
other  does  not ; but  the  most  valuable  feature  to  auy  one 
whose  portrait  is  not  iucluded  in  the  picture  is  the  artist’s 
work,  which  renders  it  a memorial  picture  of  the  great 
fire  of  October  8th  and  9th,  1871. 

Pictures  of  this  class  would  be  all  right  if  placed  where 
they  belong,  as  articles  of  merchandise,  but  not  as  works 
of  art. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  FASHIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  in  the  Practical  Photographer , gives,  as  he 
promised,  some  hints  as  to  the  fashions  prevailing  in  the 
best  photographic  establishments.  Here  are  hints  from 
New  York : — 

“ Of  so  great  importance  have  become  the  backgrounds 
used  in  photographic  portraiture,  that  we  have  selected 
them  as  the  subject  for  this  month’s  consideration. 

“Winter,  ‘lingering  in  the  lap  of  May,’ is  illustrated 
at  Sarony’s,  where  a dreary  waste  of  snow,  covering  hill, 
dale,  and  river,  is  depicted  on  one  of  the  backgrounds,  still 
to  be  seen  unde”  his  easterly  skylight.  This  has  done 
good  service  during  the  closing  winter  months.  With  it, 
children  sliding  down  a hill,  young  gentlemen  skating,  and 
many  other  scenes  incident  to  wintry  weather,  have  been 
successfully  represented.  At  this  gallery  of  art,  interior 
backgrounds  for  full  length  figures  are  mostly  of  the 
rennaissance  school,  executed  with  great  dash  and  vigour. 
There  is,  however,  an  indication  that  the  Eastlake  or  modern 
Gothic  will  be  used  to  some  considerable  extent  after 
May  1st,  at  the  new  gallery  on  Union  Square.  A handsome 
conservatory  is  frequently  used  for  daintily  dressed  young 
ladies.  The  head  and  bust  backgrounds  are  a very  light 
one,  with  shadings  similar  to  the  standard  Rembraudt,  and 
rich  shaped  woollen  one  for  three-quarter  length  and 
standing  figures.  For  children,  under  the  special  quick 
skylight,  is  used  an  interior  with  a plaiu  wall,  an  open 
door  on  the  left,  and  a cabinet  of  bric-a-brac  on  the  right, 
all  somewhat  in  miniature.  The  highest  form  of  theatrical 
portraiture  still  forms  a part  of  the  business  of  this  gallery. 
Backgrounds  are  paiuted  for  this  branch  from  sketches 
which  have  been  made  in  the  theatre  during  the  progress 
of  the  play,  set  pieces,  arranged  as  on  the  stage,  being  fre- 
quently used. 

“Rockwo  >d  uses  a tapestry  interior,  in  conjunction  with 
an  antique  cabinet,  for  imperials  ; and  for  groups,  a back- 
ground representing  a room  with  massive  marble  columns. 
The  centre  of  this  ground,  being  quite  plain,  is  used  for 
three-quarter  lengths,  sitting  and  standing. 

‘‘At  the  new  gallery  of  Frederics  and  O’Neil,  Broadway, 
corner  of  Ninth  Street,  a seashore,  in  connection  with 
artificial  rocks,  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  children, 
many  beautiful  results  attesting  their  value.  A garden, 
with  dense  foliage,  is  used  for  adult  standing  figures. 

“Pearsall  (Frank  E.),  of  Brooklyn,  has  hit  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  idea.  b or  three-quarter  length  standing  figures 
he  uses  a background  about  five  feet  in  width  by  seven 
in  height,  arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a frame,  the 
centre  of  which  is  a charmiug  bit  of  sky,  sea  and  shore, 
painted  within  a space  of  from  three  to  four  feet  iu  diameter, 
the  edges  being  lost  or  vignetted  into  the  rather  light 
neutral  tint  covering  the  balance  of  the  canvas.  This 
background  is  used  principally  in  his  nou-distorted  prints, 
also  an  invention  of  his,  and,  we  understand,  protected  by 
letters  patent.  His  pictures  are  pearly,  have  an  air  of  ele- 
gance, aud  are  strong  and  rich  when  the  subject  has  worn 
dark  drapery. 

“ At  707  Broadway  (Mora’s)  we  find  an  unusual  number 
of  backgrounds  in  use,  the  custom  being  to  introduce  from 
one  to  two  or  more  new  ones  monthly.  They  are  stretched 
on  frames,  one  on  each  side.  These  frames  have  no  per- 
manent feet,  aud  are  hung,  when  not  in  use,  side  by  side  to 
hooks  in  the  ceiling  near  the  south  wall  of  the  operating 
room.  About  twenty  backgrounds  are  thus  arrauged,  and 
a moment  or  two  suffices  to  take  one  down,  attach  portable 
feet,  aud  place  in  position.  A great  variety  of  exterior  and 
interior  scenes  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  artist  to 
select  a background  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  dress 
and  social  standing  of  the  subject.  A new  feature  at  this 
establishment  is  a series  of  eight  backgrounds,  each  five 
feet  by  six  feet,  for  the  various  positions  of  light  aud  shade 
desirable  iu  head  and  bust  pictures.  Out-door  aud  in-door 
accessories,  real  and  imitation,  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
proprietor. 
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“ At  the  Kurtz  gallery,  for  head  aud  bust  pictures,  the 
concave  papier  mache  background  (the  well  known  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Kurtz),  painted  a canary  yellow,  is  used.  An 
elaborate  interior  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  by  Seavey  is 
one  of  the  latest  acquisitions.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
backgrounds,  each  designed  for  a special  use  and  place,  are 
in  daily  use,  rustic  accessories  a.i  l tine  cabinet  furniture 
playing  important  parts.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
painted  backgrounds  in  use  in  the  above  galleries  are  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  L.  \V.  Seavey.” 


HUSNIK’S  IMPROVED  LICIITDRUCK.* 

Thick  patent  plate  glass  must  be  employed,  or  thinner 
glass  netting  on  a thick  plate.  These  must  be  very  care- 
fully ground  with  emery,  the  grain  left  upon  the  glass 
having  some  effect  upon  the  print.  After  being  perfectly 
ground,  it  is  well  to  treat  the  plates  with  an  ammonia  or 
alkaline  solution. 

The  first  preparation  applied  to  the  plate  consists  of 

Fresh  white  of  egg  7 parts 

Silicate  of  soda  or  potash  solution  ...  3 ,, 

Distilled  water 8 to  10  „ 

The  silicate  solution  is  of  the  consistence  of  oil  as  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  commerce.  In  hot  weather  more  dis- 
tilled water  is  required  than  in  the  winter  months ; the 
white  of  egg  must  be  free  from  yolk. 

After  standing  four  to  six  hours,  the  clear  part  is  poured 
off  and  carefully  filtered  twice. 

The  plate  in  a dry  condition  is  freed  from  dust  with  a 
brush,  and  placed  in  a horizontal  position.  Some  of  the 
above  mixture  is  applied  to  the  margin  farthest  from  the 
operator,  and  then  spread  over  the  surface  by  gradually 
tilting  the  plate  and  employing  a strip  of  paper,  taking 
care  that  the  liquid  does  not  run  too  fast.  By  liberally 
breathiug  upon  the  glass  the  operation  is  greatly  facili- 
tated. A rapid  pouring  oft  of  the  liquid  at  one  of  the 
corners  prevents  the  formation  of  air-bubbles,  which  may 
also  be  overcome  by  a second  rapid  application  of  the 
mixture.  The  plate  is  ready  next  day,  when  it  is  dry,  or 
may  be  preserved  some  time. 

Before  the  gelatine  solution  is  applied,  the”plate  is 
washed  under  a stream  of  water,  and  finally  rinsed  with 
pure  water,  which  removes  most  of  the  albumen  and 
alkali ; unless  this  is  done  the  plate  will  have  no  stability. 
Six  parts  of  fine  gelatine  are  put  into  four  parts  of  water, 
and  the  vessel  containing  it  put  upon  a water-bath  and 
finally  brought  to  boil.  Then  one  part  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  and  the  liquid  brought  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal volume  by  the  addition  of  spirits  of  wine.  Bubbles 
which  are  formed  on  the  addition  of  the  spirit  disappear 
when  the  liquid  is  stirred,  and  the  latter  should  further  be 
filtered.  It  is  kept  in  a warm  condition  for  application  to 
the  glass  plates.  The  latter  are  dried  in  a drying  cup- 
board, dusted  with  a brush,  and  are  then  coated  with  the 
gelatine  solution  as  if  it  were  collodion.  The  gelatine  runs 
smoothly  over  the  plate,  without  the  formation  of  bubbles, 
and  is  poured  off  at  one  corner  without  difficulty.  The 
plate  is  then  put  into  the  drying  cupboard,  standing  at  an 
angle  of  10°,  and  when  dry  a second  coating  is  applied. 
In  returning  to  the  drying  cupboard  the  plate  should  be 
reversed,  and  what  was  top  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
bottom  in  the  second.  The  gelatine  solution,  by  reasou 
of  the  spirit  it  contains,  dries  very  rapidly.  Afterwards  the 
plate  is  put  by  in  a dark  place;  it  may  be  printed  at  once, 
or  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a week  in  summer  aud 
longer  still  in  winter.  The  drying  cupboard  should  be 
maintained  at  about  45®  Reaumur. 

The  dry  plate  is  exposed  under  a negative  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  sun,  or  an  hour  to  diffused  daylight.  If 
microscopic  sharpness  is  desired,  diffused  daylight  is  pre- 
ferable, and  gives  deeper  shadows  and  better  half  tones. 
If  a proper  Lichtdruck  printing  frame  is  not  at  hand,  an 
ordinary  frame  may  be  employed,  the  plate  being  covered 
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with  a black  cloth  to  prevent  any  reflection  of  the  rays 
through  the  glass.  The  exposure  is  regulated  by  means 
of  a photometer,  unless  the  printer  has  experience  in  the 
matter.  If  the  impression  is  to  be  printed  with  a margin, 
a mask  of  proper  size  is  put  over  the  frame  during  the 
operation  of  printing. 

The  plate  is  now  put  into  water  to  soak,  so  that  the  un- 
changed bichromate  may  be  removed ; it  is  permitted  to 
remain  immersed  for  some  time,  the  water  being  frequently 
replaced.  A remarkable  change  now  comes  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  for  there  appears  a very  fine  grain, 
which  is  sometimes  imperceptible,  except  with  the  aid  of 
a magnifier.  The  grain  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  plate,  but  it  is  more  frequent  and  vigorous  in  the 
shadows,  and  lighter  and  less  frequent  in  the  high  lights. 
An  examination  of  the  high  lights  will  show  whether 
the  bichromate  salt  has  all  been  washed  out,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  plate  is  allowed  to  dry.  Afterwards  it 
is  put  into  water  again  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then 
placed  upon  an  even  lithographic  stone,  or,  better  still, 
upon  a well-ground  glass  plate,  resting  upon  an  even  basis. 
The  wet  plate  attaches  itself  firmly  to  its  bed,  and  may 
forthwith  be  printed  from.  If  preferred,  it  may  be  put 
into  au  ordinary  plaster  of  Baris  bed,  like  a lithographic 
stone. 

If  the  plate  has  been  dried  too  slowly  (the  cupboard  not 
being  warm  enough,  or  without  being  placed  in  acupboard 
at  all)  the  surface  will  possess  little  grain,  or  even  none  at 
all.  Plates  of  this  description  are  very  troublesome  to 
print,  and  soon  give  flat  monotonous  pictures.  Grain  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a good  plate,  when  the  roller  is 
passed  over  it,  will  emit  a peculiar  sound  due  to  the  roller 
tearing  away  from  an  infinite  number  of  little  points. 
When  no  grain  is  present,  the  roller  passes  over  the  sur- 
face without  any  noise. 

A good  plate  is,  therefore,  to  be  recognized  on  inking, 
and  takes  the  ink  rapidly  and  well.  Too  coarse  a grain  is, 
however,  to  be  avoided,  and  only  arises  when  the  gelatine 
film  is  too  thick ; impressions  taken  from  such  a surface  do 
not  appear  so  perfect  as  in  the  case  of  a fine  grain.  The 
print  should  appear  very  similar  to  a silver  photograph  in 
respect  to  fineness  and  delicacy,  and  the  grain  should  be 
apparent  with  a magnifier.  N 

Plates  with  coarse  grain  are  sometimes  desirable,  as  im- 
pressions from  them  can  be  transferred  to  zinc  or  stone, 
and  etched  upon  these  materials.  After  the  plate  has 
been  inked,  it  is  rubbed  no  more  with  a wet  rag,  but  another 
roller  is  employed,  or  felt,  or  filter  paper,  to  apply  a mixture 
of  water  or  glycerine.  This  mixture  keeps  the  plate  moist  for 
a longer  time,  especially  in  summer,  and  renders  it  at  the 
same  time  more  elastic  and  durable.  If  the  plate  is  very 
wet  a second  and  drier  roller  may  be  applied.  An  under- 
exposed plate  yields  light  prints,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  over-exposed  plate  produces  them  too  dark,  and  with 
no  pure  lights.  These  defects  may  be  remedied  to  a cer- 
tain extent ; in  the  former  case  a softer  ink  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  operation  of  inking  up  conducted  very 
slowly.  In  the  other  case  a firmer  ink  is  used,  and  the 
operation  gone  through  very  rapidly.  By  using  two  inks, 
one  after  another,  the  first  thick  and  the  second  thin, 
vigorous  prints  with  delicate  gradations  are  to  be  secured. 
The  thick  ink,  when  applied,  attaches  itself  thoroughly  to 
the  shadows,  while  scarcely  adhering  at  all  to  the  lights, 
and  a second  roller  applied  with  thinner  ink  develops  the 
half-tones  aud  detail  in  the  high  lights.  In  this  case  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  inking,  but  the  rollers  must  be  applied 
one  after  another  as  soon  as  the  plate  has  been  moistened. 
A rapid  inking  gives  much  purer  whites  and  better  half 
tones  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  operator  is  slow,  the  water 
partially  evaporates  or  is  taken  up  by  the  rollers,  and  the 
result  is  a flat  aud  dirty  impression.  As  a matter  of  course 
the  printer  should  be  a skilful  man,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
employing  one  expedient  or  another  in  manipulation  to 
improve  his  prints. 

(lobe  continued.) 
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INACCURACY  IN  PORTRAITURE  FROM 
UNEQUAL  EXPANSION  OF  PAPER. 
Distortion  in  photographic  images  from  the  use  of  de- 
fective lenses,  or  the  misuse  of  good  leuses,  is  a defect 
with  which  most  photographers  are  familiar  ; imperfect  or 
exaggerated  perspective  from  the  inconsiderate  use  of 
leuses  of  short  focus  being  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  the  latter  fault.  There  is,  however,  another  source  of 
inaccuracy,  but  little  noticed  or  recognized,  which  is  pro- 
bably by  far  the  most  frequent  in  occurrence  : we  refer  to 
the  inaccuracy  in  proportions  of  the  image  arising  from 
the  unequal  expansion  and  co  traction  of  some  samples  of 
paper,  arising  from  the  ordinary  and  necessary  operations 
of  wetting  and  drying.  All  samples  of  paper,  as  is  well 
known,  expand  when  wet,  and  contract  when  dry  ; and  if 
the  shrinkage  on  dryiug  were  precisely  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  stretching  when  wet,  all  would  be  well.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  so.  The  contraction  on  drying  is 
probably  much  the  same  in  amount  as  the  expansion  on 
wetting  the  sheet ; but  it  is  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
direction.  Released  from  a certain  tension  to  which  it 
was  subject  in  the  original  manufacture,  the  paper  fre- 
quently shrinks  more  in  one  direction  than  another,  and 
hence  a portrait  subject  to  these  conditions  may  be  thinner 
or  stouter  in  the  print  than  in  the  negative. 

’.Ve  have  before  called  attention  to  this  fact, 
and  entered  in  detail  into  the  character  of  the 
defective  results  arising  from  it ; but  the  subject  is  still, 
we  fear,  not  sufficiently  well  understood,  or  sufficiently 
carefully  considered,  by  photographers.  We  have  recently 
received,  from  an  experienced  portraitist,  four  prints — two 
pairs — asking  us  to  examine  and  note  the  difference  in 
prints  from  the  same  two  negatives,  and  printed  on  paper 
from  the  same  batch,  which,  nevertheless,  are  very 
appreciably  different  in  the  proportions  of  each  face,  one 
of  each  pair  being  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  other.  The  cause  is  very  apparent.  It  is  clearly 
due  to  the  unequal  shrinkage  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  If  each  print  had  been  printed  on  a piece  of 
paper  cut  from  the  sheets  in  precisely  the  same  direction  as  the 
other,  each  might  have  presented  inaccuracy  of  proportions 
in  relation  to  the  negative  ; but  the  defect  in  each,  beiug 
similar,  would  not  have  excited  attention — the  obvious 
variation  in  the  prints  being  the  point  which  strikes  the 
observer.  This  is  a defect  which  is,  we  fear,  beyond 
remedy,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  and  desirable  to 
examine  samples  of  paper  at  the  outset,  and  reject  those  in 
which  the  defect  is  most  strongly  marked.  It  may,  in 
some  cases,  however,  be  made  useful,  where  a little  flattery 
is  desirable,  in  giving  delicacy  to  a broad  face,  or  vice  versa. 
Some  observations  on  the  subject  by  an  intelligent 
American  photographer,  Mr.  Carl  Myer,  appeared  sometime 


ago  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  reproduce  here.  Mr.  Myer  says: — 

“ If  the  printer  will  take  a slip  of  sensitized  paper  cut 
from  the  long  way  of  the  sheet,  and  another  cut  from  the 
short  way  or  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  aud  print  from  each, 
using  the  same  negatives  aud  an  oval  mask,  then  tone,  fix, 
mount,  aud  finish,  he  will  be  it)  a position  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  really  dangerous  possibility  of  this  source  of 
distortion.  The  negatives  will  not  agree  with  either  of  the 
prints,  while  they  will  not  fgree  with  each  other.  One  oval 
will  perhaps  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  mask  which 
formed  it.  but  from  ^nd  to  j^th  of  an  inch  wider.  Theothei 
print  will  perhaps  be  of  the  right  width,  but  con-iderablv 
longer  or  higher.  The  firtt  print  will  exhibit  a rouud,  fat 
face,  while  the  other  will  be  longer  or  more  ‘ peaked,’ 
neither  agreeing  with  the  just  proportions  of  the  negative. 
In  the  enclosed  samples.  ‘ Latitude  ’ and  ‘ Lougitude,’  the 
distortion  is  apparently  increased  by  printing  the  broader 
portrait  through  a square  or  arch-top  mask  while  the  other 
is  printed  oval  ; but  the  dividers,  or  measuring  tools  U9cd 
to  compare  them,  will  detect  decided  distortion.  In  the 
long  picture  the  eyes  appear  ‘ rounder,’  the  nose  longer, 
and  the  mouth  narrower,  and  fuller  lipped.  The  broad 
picture  is  positively  pugnacious,  the  phrenological  organ  of 
combativeness  being  apparently  well  developed,  the  nose 
being  ■ puggy,’  and  the  mouth  wide.  In  a profile  portrait 
this  distortion  is  somewhat  less  perceptible;  still  the  addi- 
tion of  (say)  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  to  a man’s  nose 
is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

“ If  an  exact  square  is  cut  from  a sheet  of  paper  whose 
sides  are  diagoual  to  the  e of  the  square,  this  bit  of  paper 
will  be  found  diamond-shaped  when  finished,  and  a priut 
on  it  will  be  diagonally  distorted. 

“ While  we  coutented  ourselves  with  the  carte-ae-visite, 
or  the  small  head  vignette,  these  distortions  wore  not  con- 
spicuous; but  in  these  later  days  of  ‘swellheads’  it  is  so 
evident  that  I have  yet  to  see  the  batch  of  priuts  made  on 
paper  more  or  less  ‘cross-grained  ’ among  which  I cannot 
detect  this  difference  as  rapidly  as  I can  couut  the  finished 
prints. 

“ It  is  evident  that  the  different  prints  cannot  all  be  cor- 
rect, while  comparison  with  the  negative  by  measuring  tools 
will  prove  that  noue  are  correct,  and  this  source  of  error 
having  been  admitted  as  more  or  less  constant,  it  remains 
to  be  decided  what  shall  be  done  with  it.  1 have  made 
considerable  use  of  it  in  making  fleshy  people  look  thinner, 
and  vice  versa  ; and  I am  particular  to  print  my  pictures 
from  certain  negatives  all  the  same  way  of  the  paper,  so 
that  the  subject  will  have  no  means  of  comparison. 

‘‘  My  experiments  teach  me  that  this  distortion  exists  in 
greater  degree  among  the  later  brands  and  the  so-called 
double  albumen  papers,  while  among  both  these  aud  the 
thinner  papers  1 find  various  degrees  of  difference.  The 
distortion  is  also  much  more  apparent  in  prints  that  are 
trimmed  before  printing,  and  mounted  soon  after  washing 
or  before  shrinking  by  drying  thoroughly.  It  is  also  more 
apparent  in  front  views  of  the  face.  Long  silvering  is  also 
an  exaggerating  cause,  fer  the  then  very  wet  paper  shrinks 
considerably  in  drying  and  before  printing,  aud  expands  in 
washing.  I recommend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
photographers  as  a more  fruitful  held  for  possible  distortion 
than  any  other  ever  opened  to  the  fraternity,  aud  as 
possessing  some  compensating  advantages  if  judiciously 
handled.” 


TIIE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  WAR  CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  employ  the  photographic  portrait  as 
a means  of  identification.  It  was  so  used,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, at  the  Paris  Exhibtiou  of  1867,  when  every 
season  ticket  holder  was  required  to  paste  upon  the  back 
of  his  admission  card  a picture  of  himself,  together  with  his 
signature  underneath.  In  this  way  the  check-taker  at  the 
doors  had  some  evidence  that  the  ticket  was  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  its  rightful  owner  when  presented  as  a passport  for 
admission.  Since  then  the  same  means  of  permitting 
identification  has  been  used  ; but  after  all  it  is  a plan  that 
has  been  rarely  resorted  to,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages which  the  method  certainly  possesses. 

Recently,  however,  the  method  has  again  been  resorted 
to.  and  in  a more  important  connection  than  hitherto. 
The  Russian  Government  had  set  its  face  against  per- 
mitting war  correspondents  to  join  their  army ; but  now,  it 
appears,  owing  to  the  strong  representations  made  by 
General  Ignatieff,  the  War  Minister  has  at  last  consented  to 
the  presence  of  journalists  in  the  Muscovite  camps.  That 
the  permission  shall  not  be  abused,  and  that  only  recognised 
correspondents  shall  enjoy  the  privilege,  the  Russian 
Government  has  ordered  that  every  journalist  with  the 
armiesshall  wear  a numbered  medal,  which  will  be  delivered 
to  him,  together  with  an  inscription  showing  his  name, 
function,  &c.  This  medal  will  serve  him  as  a passport 
everywhere,  and  “ it  carries  on  its  reverse  a photograph  of 
the  wearer,  in  order  to  put  the  question  of  ideutity  beyond 
dispute.” 

This  regulation  is,  undoubtedly,  a very  wise  one,  for  a 
photog:aph  will  do  more  to  identify  a man  than  all  the 
descriptions  that  could  be  written.  Moreover,  a photo- 
graph is  a thing  easily  referred  to,  and  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  examine  suspicious  strangers,  and  to  discover  whether 
they  are  friends  or  foes,  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a conclu- 
sion more  quickly.  Again,  the  photograph  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  must  be 
great  numbers  of  men  in  an  army  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
Russian  and  French  languages,  but  unable  to  read  at  all. 
A photograph  in  this  case  at  ouce  infuses  confidence,  and 
prevents  the  poor  journalist  being  taken  into  custody,  and, 
perhaps,  kept  prisoner  for  days,  before  a superior  officer 
can  be  found  to  decide  in  the  matter.  The  duties  of  a 
special  correspondent  are,  at  times,  exceedingly  likely  to 
lead  him  to  be  considered  a spy,  and  thus  place  him  in  a 
position  of  danger,  so  that  the  wearing  of  a distinctive 
medal  *with  his  own  photograph  on  the  reverse,  to  prove 
his  identity,  will  frequently  stand  him  m good  stead.  The 
application  of  photography  in  this  case,  as  a meaus  of 
identification,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  happiest  that  has  come 
under  our  notice. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Total  Eclipse  of  Four  Dats — The  Truth  of  Astro- 
nomical Photoraphs  Impugned  — Glasswolle  for 
Filtering  Silver  Baths — M.  Chardon's  Process — 
Details  of  M.  Boivin’s  Dry  Emulsion  Process. 

If  we  are  to  believe  a communication  made,  in  all  serious- 
ness, to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Monday  last,  by  a 
gentleman  whose  name  unfortunately  escaped  me,  photo- 
graphers have  in  prospect  several  days  of  enforced 
holiday,  since  la  materitre  premiere,  as  Niepce  used  to  call 
light,  will  fail  them  altogether  during  that  period.  Tt  is  a 
question  of  nothing  less  than  a total  eclipse  of  the  «un, 
which  will  last  for  four  consecutive  days,  during  which  the 
earth  will  be  plunged  in  total  darkness.  The  author  of 
the  communication  which  contains  this  revelation  (set 
forth  in  not  less  than  four  pages)  bases  his  statement 
upon  the  most  certain  calculations  to  guarautee  the  fact. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  will  be  a very  good  opportunity  for  a 
trial  of  Mr.  Vanderweyde’s  system  of  lighting  by  means  of 
electricity. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
which  was  reudered  particularly  mirthful  by  the  strange 
communication  in  question,  a matter  transpired  which 
called  attention  once  more  to  the  value  of  photography  in 
connection  with  astronomical  observations.  I spoke  in 
my  last  letter  of  the  circumstance  of  M.  Janssen  having 
made  a presentation  of  two  pictures  of  the  sun,  taken  at 
the  Meudo*  Observatory,  which  pictures  demonstrated  the 
sudden  formation  of  a spot  upon  the  solar  disk.  Some 


gentleman  has  taken  the  worthy  astronomer  to  task  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  complains  that  the  latter  is 
desirous  of  establishing  a new  theory  in  respect  to  the 
formation  of  solar  spots,  which  never  show  themselves, 
he  avows,  in  a sudden  and  abrupt  mauner.  To  this  attack 
M.  Jansseu  replied  that  he  put  forward  no  theory  at  all, 
and  that  he  has  simply  confined  himself  to  signalling  an 
indisputable  fact,  since  a picture  of  the  sun  taken  on  the 
14th  of  April  did  not  show  any  spot,  whereas  that  secured 
upon  the  15th,  under  the  same  conditions,  betrayed  the 
presence  of  one.  This  is  certainly  an  argument  which 
cauuot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
theories  put  together. 

A chemist  of  Leipsic,  M.  Paulcke  by  name,  who  is  now 
on  a visit  to  Paris,  showed  me,  the  other  day,  some 
specimens  of  a very  interesting  product  which  has  received 
the  name  of  glasswool.  Its  aspect  is  very  similar  to  spun 
cotton,  or  rather  silk,  for  the  light  and  delicate  fibres  of 
which  the  tuft  was  composed  were  exceedingly  brilliant,  and 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  This  glasswool  is  very  soft  to  touch, 
and  extremely  light.  M.  Paulcke  proposes  this  product 
for  use  by  photographers,  and  especially  for  the  filtration 
of  nitrate  of  silver  baths. 

Apropos  of  the  publication  of  M.  Chardon’s  process, 
which  is  based,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  a dry  emulsion,  M.  Boivin  has  commuuicated 
to  me  the  method  he  has  employed  for  some  time  past  for 
preparing  an  analogous  product — that  is  to  say,  pure  bro- 
mide of  silver  imprisoned  in  pyroxyline.  Dissolved  at  once, 
this  product,  though  possessing  certain  advantages,  has, 
according  to  M.  Boivin,  also  serious  inconveniences,  diffi- 
culties in  manipulation,  loss  of  time,  &c.  M.  Boivin’s 
process  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — A glass  plate  is 
covered  with  bromized  collodion  made  up  of  — 

Ether  60  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  40  to  50  „ 

Pulverulent  pyroxyline 1-50  grammes 

Bromide  of  zinc  or  ammonium...  150  ,, 

Bromide  of  urauium  ...  ...  150  „ 

Chloride  of  barium  0T0  ,, 

Alcoholic  tincture  of  bromine  ...  A few  drops 
The  two  bromides  above  indicated  may  be  replaced  by 
2‘50  to  3 grammes  of  double  bromide  of  cadmium  and 
ammonium,  suppressing  the  chloride  of  barium.  In  any 
case,  there  is  first  of  all  dissolved  the  salts  in  the  alcohol ; 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  cotton  is  added  after 
being  separated  in  the  ether.  The  whole  is  shaken,  per- 
mitted to  settle,  and  then  filtered  or  decanted  in  the 
ordinary  mauner.  The  plate  coated  with  collodion  is 
plunged  in  a silver  bath  of  20  per  ceut.  strength  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  then  washed  in  several 
waters,  and  the  film  passed  into  a solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  made  up  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  salt  in  1,000 
parts  of  water,  after  which  the  plate  is  again  energetically 
rinsed  in  water.  Finally,  by  the  aid  of  a short  brush, 
the  sensitive  film  is  scrubbed  off,  which  consists  of  pyroxy- 
line and  bromide,  and  collected  in  a small  quantity  of 
distilled  water.  After  having  prepared  in  this  way 
a certain  quantity  of  the  substauce,  it  is  washed  as  well  as 
possible,  aud  dried  upon  filter  paper.  M.  Boivin  assure* 
me  that  these  washings  suffice  to  remove  all  the  injurious 
salts  from  the  film,  so  that  in  the  end  one  has  but  pure 
bromide  of  silver  remaining,  which  ii  encrusted  iu  pyroxy- 
line. It  need  not  be  said  that  the  operations  which  have 
just  been  described  must  all  of  them  be  conducted  in  the 
dark,  or  in  a locality  illuminated  only  by  yellow  light. 
When  it  is  desired  to  prepare  an  emulsion,  three  grammes 
of  this  product  are  redissolved  in — 

Ether  50  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  ...  45  to  50  „ 

Morphine,  cinchonine,  or  quinine  0-25  „ 

After  some  hours  the  dissolution  of  the  dry  product  will  be 
completed,  aud  the  emulsion  is  then  filtered  through  cotton 
wool.  It  preserves  its  sensitiveness  unimpaired  for  a long 
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time.  To  prepare  dry  plates,  the  glass  surface  is  covered 
with  this  sensitive  collodion,  and  the  film  allowed  to  dry  ; 
but  if  the  collodion  is  to  be  used  wet,  the  coated  plate  is 
dipped  into  water  for  some  seconds  before  being  placed  in 
the  dark  slide,  an  operation  which  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  Plates  prepared 
with  this  emulsion  may  also  be  covered  with  an  organic 
preservative.  Before  proceeding  to  the  development  of  the 
film,  some  ordinary  spirits  of  wine  is  poured  upon  the  film, 
which  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  salts  of  morphine, 
cinchonine,  or  quinine,  and  to  open  the  pores  of  the  collo- 
dion, taking  away  its  property  of  contraction.  A washing 
in  water  succeeds,  and  then  the  operation  of  development 
begins  with  the  aid  of  an  alkaline  developer.  Although 
the  whole  of  these  operations  appear  at  first  sight  a little 
complicated,  the  employment  of  dry  emulsion  avoids  the 
application  of  preservatives  and  a series  of  laborious 
washings.  In  fact,  the  method  just  described,  notwith- 
standing its  apparently  elaborate  character,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  one,  for  the  manipulations  involved  are  in  no 
way  complicated  or  tedious  to  undertake.  And  for  this 
reason  it  is  an  emulsion  process  which  well  merits  the 
attention  of  practical  photographers.  Ernest  Lacan. 


A CHEAP  AND  EFFECTUAL  BURNISHER. 

BT  NELSON  K.  CHERR1LL. 

I have  just  completed  a burnishing-press  or  roller  which 
has  cost  me  about  a pound,  and  as  it  works  as  well  as  or 
better  than  one  of  an  American  make  which  was  offered 
me  by  a dealer  for  six  pounds  ten  shillings,  a descrip- 
tion of  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  readers. 

I will  premise  that  any  one  can  make  a press  such  as  I 
am  about  to  describe  if  they  will  only  go  about  it  iu  the 
manner  pointed  out  to  them.  My  procedure,  then,  wa  s 
as  follows : — 

I procured,  in  the  first  place,  a roller — this  i3  made  of 
iron,  and  turned  up  true  in  the  lathe.  The  dimensions 
are  (as  shown  in  the  sketch)  six  and  a-half  inches  long 
and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Turned  upon  each  end  of 
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the  rollei  there  is  a pin  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
beyond  one  of  them  ia  a square  to  fit  ou  a handle.  The 
plate  is  a piece  of  iron  three-quarter  inch  thick  and  eight 
inches  long,  by  six  and  three-eighths  wide.  About  two 
inches  from  oue  end  there  is  a bar  of  steel  a quarter  inch 
square,  brazed  on  right  across  the  plate  thus. 


This  bar  is  filed  this  shape  at  the  top  and  well 

burnished  all  along  the  upper  surface.  - This  bur- 
nishing of  the  steel  bar  may  seem  a difficulty  to  some 
of  the  brethren  of  the  camera  who  are  not  given 
to  mechanical  pursuits.  It  is  in  reality  very  easy  of 
accomplishment.  The  bar  of  steel  having  being  filed  to 
its  proper  shape — care  being,  of  course,  taken  that  the  top 
edge  is  true,  and  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  length — 
needs  only  to  be  well  rubbed  down  with  fine  emery  cloth 
and  oil,  and  then  rubbed  hard  for  a few  minutes  with  a 
rounded  piece  of  bright  steel,  as,  for  instance,  the  back  of 
a gouge  ; in  a few  minutes  this  will  produce  an  admirable 
burnish,  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

To  mount  and  complete  the  press  I procured  a piece  of 
wood  eighteen  inches  long,  two  and  a-half  inches  thick, 
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and  seven  inches  wide  (the  length  beiug  to  secure  greater 
steadiness).  In  the  centre  on  each  side  there  is  an  upright 
raised.  Being  let  iu,  and  screwed  into  the  base,  near  the 
top  of  these  there  are  two  holes,  iu  which  fit  with  some 
accuracy  the  ends  of  the  roller,  the  oue  with  a square 


projecting  far  enough  through  to  admit  of  the  handle 
being  fastened  on.  (The  handle  is  not  shown  iu  the 
sketch).  When  in  its  place,  the  bottom  of  the  roller 
should  be  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  base 
board.  The  plate  is  supported  underneath  the  roller  by 
means  of  three  three-inch  screws,  which  are  shifted  up 
and  down  by  means  of  a screw-driver,  till,  the  plate  being 
put  in  position,  there  is  an  equal  slit  or  opening  between 
the  roller  and  the  burnished  steel  bar  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a mounting  card.  A stop  of  wood  screwed 
on  to  the  base-board  prevents  the  plate  slipping  out  of 
position  when  the  press  is  used. 

To  use  the  press,  I take  out  the  iron  plate,  and  place  it 
over  a Bunsen  gas-burner  till  hot  enough  ; when  heated  I 
carefully  wipe  the  burnisher  before  replaciug  it  in  the 
machine.  I find  that  one  heating  will  enable  me  to  burnish 
about  three  dozen  cartes  ; after  this,  if  the  highest  polish 
be  desired,  the  plate  must  be  re-heated  : a very  little 
practice  will  serve  to  show  how  hot  the  plate  must  be 
made.  The  advantage  gained  by  having  the  plate  so  thick 
and  large  is,  that  being  once  heated  it  retains  the  heat  for 
long  enough  to  enable  a considerable  number  of  prints  to 
be  rolled.  In  those  presses  in  which  a lamp  is  placed 
underneath  the  plate  as  it  stands  iu  the  machine,  1 have 
noticed  a difficulty  caused  by  the  water  of  combustion  con- 
densing on  the  roller-plate,  &c.,  and  thereby  causing  rust, 
if  not  carefully  wiped  up  each  time  the  press  is  used.  If 
ou  the  first  trial  the  roller  refuses  to  draw  the  card  over 
the  surface  of  the  burnisher,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
rough  file  and  scratch  the  surface  of  the  roller  in  all  direc- 
tions ; this  will  render  the  ubite”  quite  satisfactory  ; but 
it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  to  do  this  unless  the  roller 
has  beeu  turned  to  a very  fine  surface.  The  essentials  of 
this  press  are  the  true  turning  of  the  roller,  and  the 
straight,  well-burnished  edge  over  which  to  draw  the 
print;  the  pressure  needed  in  hot  burnishing  is  so  much 
less  than  in  rolling  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  that  the 
wooden  supports  and  bed  are  quite  strong  enough. 

After  my  press  had  been  in  use  a few  days,  I found  the 
cards  much  scratched  ; on  attempting  to  burnish  them,  1 
found  then  that  a little  piece  of  oilstone  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  the  burnisher  gave  an  excellent  surface  which, 
though  not  a true  burnish,  is  yet  so  smooth  that  the  carte 
takes  a perfect  gloss  on  being  rolled  over  it. 

Iu  finishing  prints  with  the  burnishing  press,  it  is  best 
to  retouch  after  the  burnish  is  given,  as  the  machine  has 
some  tendency  to  rub  off  the  brush  work. 


SAFETY"  OXYGEN  GENERATOR. 

BY  W.  J.  CHADWICK. 

Since  I introduced  to  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Pho- 
togiaphic  Society,  two  months  ago,  my  oxygen  generator, 
I have  thought  proper  to  modify  its  construction,  making 
, it  into  a safety  apparatus,  by  the  use  of  which  explosion  s 
! or  accidents  are  next  to  impossible.  The  retort  or  t;eue- 
rator  is  iu  form  very  similar  to  that  first  introduced,  but 
the  difference  is  in  the  mode  of  fastening.  From  the 
| accompanying  drawings  (figs.  1 and  2)  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  retort  is  formed  of  two  pieces;  a fiat  plate,  A,  and  a 
cap,  B,  which  has  an  aperture  at  the  top,  into  which  is 
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screwed  the  pipe  for  carrying  away  the  gas.  In  other 
respects  they  are  two  simple  castings,  ground  to  a gas-tight 


fit  (a  very  simple  matter),  and  if  ever  required  can  be  re- 
newed at  a cost  of  about  half  a crown.  The  cap  B is 
weighted  by  two  spiral  springs  at  the  extremities  of  the 
bow,  C,  to  about  seven  pounds  dead  weight,  which,  on  a 
three-inch  diameter  retort,  is  equal  to  one  pound  pressure 
per  square  inch,  or  twenty-seven  and  a-quarter  inches  water 
pressure,  and  a3  it  is  not  usual  to  use  more  than  from  five 
to  six  inches  of  water  pressure  (or  less  thau  a quarter-pound 
per  square  inch)  in  a gas-holder  for  oxyhydrogeu  lime 
light,  I consider  the  one  pound  sufficient  margin  for  excess. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  passage  from  the  generator 
to  the  gas-holder  be  stopped  up,  either  by  omitting  to 
open  the  tap,  or  from  any  other  cause  (such  ha * been  the 
case,  and,  iu  some  instances,  nearly  caused  fatal  accidents), 
the  pressure  in  the  generator  would  soon  rise,  and  when 
it  had  arrived  at  the  pound  pressure  would  lift  the  cap 
and  allow  the  gas  to  escape,  on  the  same  principle  exactly 
as  the  safety-valve  of  a steam  boiler,  but  with  less  force, 
for  one  pouud  pressure  out  of  a three-inch  diameter  safety 
valve  would  be  hardly  noticeable.  Now  as  soon  as  the 
passage  is  again  clear,  the  gas  would  take  its  right  course, 
relieving  the  pressure  inside  the  retort,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  springs  the  top  would  assume  its  original  position. 
This  method  of  weighting  the  retort  by  springs  forms  an 
excellent  mode  of  attachmeut. 

To  open  the  apparatus,  pull  over  the  wooden  handle 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  bow  G,  and  the  cap  B may 
be  lifted  off  by  the  handle  thereto.  For  closing  the  retort, 
reverse  the  operation,  which  is  almost  iustautaneous,  aud 
far  superior  to  any  method  of  screwiug. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I use  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner  ; 
Wallace’s,  with  a perforated  cap,  I find  the  best,  the  heat 
from  which  is  generated  far  above  the  springs  which  act 
as  weights,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  get  hot  aud  lose 
their  temper. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  aud  manganese  are  mixed  and 
formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dry,  are  quite  hard,  aud 
not  at  all  fragile,  as  some  people  have  supposed;  they  are 
extremely  clean  to  handle,  and  the  making  of  them  is  not 
the  “ dirtiest  of  dirty  jobs,”  for  with  a basin,  a knife,  a 
mould,  and  a little  gum  water,  they  can  be  made  almost 
without  soiling  the  fingers.  Since  I first  introduced  the 
cakes  I find  the  substratum  of  manganese  not  neces- 
sary, as  if  the  cakes  are  dry  they  do  not  stick  to  the  appa- 
ratus objectionably,  beiug  only  iu  contact  with  the  retort 
bottom,  which  is  made  convex,  so  that  the  cakes  shall  not 
bear  all  over.  By  this  precaution  the  spent  cakes  may  be 
removed  from  the  retort  iu  their  entirety,  slightly  dis- 
tended, but  otherwise  iu  their  original  form. 

As  more  chlorate  of  potash  can  be  got  into  less  bulk  in 
the  cake  form  thaD  loose  powdered  chlorate,  it  is  obvious 
that  more  gas  can  be  generated  with  fewer  charges,  one  | 
cake  three  inches  diameter  and  one  inch  thick  being  equal  I 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

and  weight).  In  these  cases  the  weights  might  be  utilized 
for  weighting  the  gas-holder,  but  I prefer  the  apparatus 
with  springs,  and  to  weight  the  gas-holder  with  water  in  a 
reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  gas-holder  placed  there  for  that 
purpose. 


THE  PARIS  DRY  PLATE  COMPETITION. 
M.  Chardon’s  Process.* 


to  a plug  one  inch  diameter  and  nine  inches  long,  or-about 
two  ordinary  plug  charges. 

I exhibited  this  apparatus  at  work  before  the  members 
j of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  ; the  time  from 
| lhe  lighting  of  the  burner  until  the  gas  began  to  generate 
j was  one  aud  three-quarter  minutes,  or  about  one-third  of 
[ the  time  of  another  apparatus  then  and  there  tried. 

To  illustrate  the  safety  of  the  apparatus  at  the  above 
exhibition  : as  the  gas  was  coming  off  rapidly,  the  outlet 
was  closed,  aud  the  gas  was  still  generating  and  escaping 
through  the  joint,  as  intended,  with  perfect  safety. 

I here  are  other  methods  of  weighting  the  retorts,  ag 
shown  in  the  two  drawings  (fig.  3,  dead  weight ; fig.  4,  lever 


The  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  passes  into  chloride  ot 
silver;  the  excess  of  chloride  of  cobalt  is  eliminated  by  the 
washings  which  follow,  and  the  operator  approaches  as  far 
as  possible  towards  the  theoretical  production  of  pure 
bromide  of  silver.  It  is  as  well  to  test  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  contact,  in  order  to  see  if  a sufficient  quantity  of 
soluble  chloride  has  been  added,  and  that  there  remains  no 
excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  for  even  after  repeated 
washings  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  prevent  the 
preservation  of  the  product. 

The  mixture  thus  obtained  contains,  besides  bromide  of 
silver  aud  pyroxyline,  -nitrates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  ammo- 
nium, and  cobalt,  and  chloride  of  cobalt,  which  it  is  well  to 
get  rid  of  by  precipitation 

The  collodion  is  poured  gradually,  little  at  a time,  into 
a large  quantity  of  distilled  water ; after  agitation,  the 
precipitate  is  collected  upon  a piece  of  fine  linen  in  a 
funnel.  You  repeat  as  many  times  as  it  is  necessary  to 
precipitate  all  the  collodion,  and  each  precipitate,  as  it  is 
recovered,  is  added  to  that  in  the  funnel ; washing  with 
abundance  of  water  succeeds,  until  the  water  passes  off 
perfectly  pure,  aud  then  you  drain,  press,  and  spread  the 
substance  upon  stout  filter  paper,  where  it  is  dried  in 
complete  obscurity. 

The  proluct  should  be  a flocculent  matter  of  a clear 
yellow  colour  and  very  light,  and  constitutes  the  dry  emul- 
sion. To  prepare  the  plates,  there  is  taken : 

Ether 50  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol 50  „ 

Cinchonine  (or  precipitated  quinine)  0-20  „ 

You  commence  by  dissolving  the  cinchonine  in  alcohol 
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(according  to  recent  experiences.  M.  Chardon  prefers 
quinine),  and  after  filtering,  350  grammes  of  the  dry 
emulsion  are  put  into  a mixture  of  the  two  liquids.  This 
quantity  is  only  nominal,  and  varies  according  to  the 
viscid  nature  of  the  sensitive  collodion  that  results ; the 
mixture  is  vigorously  shaken  several  times,  and,  after 
some  hours,  filtered  through  cotton  wool,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  plates,  having  been  carefully  cleaned  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  and  treated  with  talc,  may  be  edged  with  a 
solution  of  rubber  in  benzole.  (In  our  experiments  this 
precaution  did  not  appear  indispensable).  They  are  then 
covered  with  the  liquid  emulsion,  the  operator  manipu-  j 
lating  with  rather  more  care  than  in  working  with  wet  j 
collodion,  and  the  films  set  to  dry.  Our  experiments  prove 
that  these  plates  may  be  employed  wet ; their  rapidity  is 
then  much  greater  than  when  dry.  The  time  they  will 
keep  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  film  should  be^opa-  j 
line  and  slightly  brilliant.  Matt  and  porcelain  films  rarely 
give  good  results. 

The  time  of  exposure  appears  diminished  by  two-thirds 
when  these  plates  are  compared  with  ordinary  dry  plates, 
such,  for  instance,  as  tannin  or  albumeu  (Taupenot)  films. 
It  is  about  double  that  required  by  a good  collodion 
worked  wet.  The  prints  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
and  details  of  their  half-tones. 

The  development  is  undertaken  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing solutions : — 

1.  — Carbonate  of  ammonia  ...  ...  20  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium  0-40  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...1000  cub.  cents. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  is  dissolved  should  be 
in  a state  of  sesqui-carbonate — that  is  to  say,  iu  hard  and 
transparent  pieces —and  should  not  have  passe  l into  the 
condition  of  bicarbonate,  when  it  becomes  opaque  and 
friable  In  this  condition  it  develops  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

2.  — Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Alcohol  100  cab.  ceuts. 


The  development  is  commenced  by  covering  the  sensi- 
tive surface  with  a film  of  alcohol,  which  is  poured  back 
into  a vessel,  and  may  be  employed  afterwards  for  other 
plates.  In  this  way  the  cinchonine  or  quinine  is  dissolved, 
and  the  pores  of  the  collodion  film  are  opened.  The  sur- 
face is  rinsed  with  alcohol  carefully  until  water  will  run 
uniformly  over  the  surface.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  a 
bath,  and  cove  red  with  a mixture,  made  at  the  time,  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  amtnoniacal  solution,  and  two  or  three 
parts  of  the  p yrogallic  solution.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  mixture  the  image  rapidly  appears  ami  will  not  fog  if 
the  manipulation  is  well  carried  out.  As  soon  as  all  the 
details  have  come  out,  the  intensifying  mixture  is  at  once 
added : — 


1.  — Distilled  water 

Bromide  of  potassium 

2.  — Bicarbonate  of  potash 

3.  — Distilled  water 

Alcohol  

Glucose 


100  cub.  cents. 

1 gramme 
Saturated  solution 
75  cub.  cents. 

25  ,,  ,, 

10  grammes. 


The  mixture  is  made  by  taking  equal  proportions  of  the 
three  solutions,  about  five  cubic  centimetres  of  each  being  j 
required  for  oue  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  alkaline  de- 
veloper. The  bromide  of  potassium  protects  the  negative 
from  fog,  and  must  be  carefully  handled.  The  glucose 
adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  image,  anl  may  be  added  in 
larger  quantity,  according  to  necessity. 

The  image  acquires  its  proper  intensity  in  a few  seconds, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cliche  gams  iu 
vigour  on  drying,  after  it  has  been  fixed.  The  develop- 
ment must  uot  be  pushed  too  far,  therefore.  The  cliche  ; 
fi  nished,  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  done  | 


a very  little  while,  and  finally  washed  and  dried.  If  neces- 
sary, it  may  easily  be  detached  from  the  glass  by  means  of 
gelatine. 

Such  are  the  formulte  and  manipulations  employed  by 
M.  Chardon  The  experiments  made  by  us  (the  reporting 
committee),  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  M.  Char- 
don, have  given  the  most  conclusive  results.  Consequently, 
M.  Chardon  has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition iu  making  public  his  whole  method  of  operating. 

After  conducting  several  experiments  with  a view  to 
testing  the  process,  the  committee  have  unanimously  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Chardon  is  entitled  to  the  prize, 
and  recommend,  therefore,  its  award  to  that  gentleman. 


SCIENCE  AND  WAR. 

Mu.  Baden  Pritchard,  writing  in  a recent  number  of 
Nature,  calls  attention  to  the  part  science,  and  especially 
the  camera,  has  played  iu  war.  He  says  : — 

“ Recent  wars  have  had  particular  interest  for  the  mau 
of  science.  Starting  from  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war, 
the  first  in  which  the  electric  telegraph  was  employed,  we 
find  ample  examples  of  the  assistance  furnished  to  the 
soldier  by  scientific  research.  One  instauce  taken  from 
the  war  of  1858  is  especially  interesting.  The  Austrians 
held  Venice  at  the  time,  it  may  be  remembered,  and  to 
protect  tne  harbour  torpedoes  were  laid  down.  The  torpe- 
does were  fired  by  electricity,  and  contained  guncotton,  this 
being  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  employment  of  elec- 
tric torpedoes  and  of  the  newly-invented  nitro-compouuds. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  torpedo  system  devised  at  Venice  by 
the  Austrian  engineers  had  yet  another  poiut  of  scientific 
interest.  A caraera-obscura  was  built  overlooking  the 
harbour,  and  upon  the  white  table  of  this  instrument  were 
reflected  the  waters  of  Venice.  As  the  torpedoes  were  sunk 
one  by  one  a sentinel  iu  the  camera  noted  the  place  of  their 
disappearance  with  a pencil,  giving  each  torpedo  a conse- 
cutive number.  A row  boat  in  the  harbour  described  a 
circle  arouud  the  sunken  torpedo  indicating  the  zone  of  its 
destructive  power,  and  the  sentinel  again,  with  his  pencil, 
made  a corresponding  ring  upon  the  camera  table.  In  the 
end,  therefore,  while  the  harbour  itself  was  apparently  free 
from  all  obstruction,  a very  effective  means  of  torpedo  de- 
fence was  established,  the  key  of  which  was  only  to  be 
found  in  the  camera-obscura.  The  sentinel  here  had  wires 
iu  connection  with  every  torpedo,  and  was  in  a position  to 
fire  any  one  as  soon  as  he  observed — by  means  of  the 
camera — the  presence  of  a hostile  vessel  within  the  limits 
of  any  of  the  circles  marked  upon  his  white  table. 

“ In  the  American  war  of  I860  the  electric  torpedo,  in- 
vented but  two  years  before,  played  a most  conspicuous  role, 
and  formed,  indeed,  with  the  use  of  big  guns  and  monitor 
ironclads,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
struggle,  at  any  rate  from  a scientific  point  of  view. 

“ The  war  of  1866,  when  the  Austrians  suffered  such  a 
terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a combat  between  the  old  muzzle-loading 
rifle  and  the  breech-loader,  in  which  the  latter  was 
victorious. 

“The  Franco-German  struggle  of  1870,  again,  though 
marked  by  the  employment  of  no  special  arm,  if  we  except 
the  mitrailleuse,  was  assisted  by  important  app'ications  of 
science  : to  wit,  the  reproduction,  by  means  of  photo-litho- 
graphy, of  the  French  ordnance  maps  and  plans,  which  were 
distributed  in  thousands  throughout  the  German  army, 
and  the  establishment  in  France  of  la  paste  aerienue  to 
communicate  with  the  besieged  garrison  of  Paris.  From 
September  23rd  to  January  28th,  when  Paris  was  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  no  less  than 
sixty-four  balloons  left  the  city  with  passengers,  mails,  and 
pigeons,  and  of  these  only  three  were  lost,  while  five 
were  captured.  The  return  post  by  1 homing  pigeons  ’ 
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was  hardly  so  regular ; but,  nevertheless,  half  the  number 
of  dispatches  given  in  by  correspondents  at  Tours  and 
elsewhere— or,  in  other  words,  one  hundred-thousand 
messages — were,  by  the  unflaggiug  energy  of  the  postal 
authorities,  carried  into  the  beleaguered  capitol.  The 
present  Russo-Turkish  war  cannot  well  be  less  interesting 
than  those  that  have  so  recently  preceded  it ; and  we 
may  especially  point  out  two  directions  in  which  fresh 
examples  of  scientific  warfare  will  probably  manifest  them- 
selves— in  connection,  namely,  with  the  cavalry  pioneer 
and  the  Whitehead  torpedo.  Both  of  these  will  probably 
be  seen  in  warfare  for  the  first  time,  and  before  many 
days  are  past  we  may  hear  of  their  doings  in  action.  The 
cavalry  pioneer  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Prussian 
Uhlan  who  played  so  conspicuous  a part  in  the  last  war. 
The  ubiquitous  Uhlan,  terrible  as  he  was,  did  not  work 
the  injury  which  some  of  the  Cossacks  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  inflict  if  accoutred  as  pioneers.  These  are 
selected  from  the  smartest  aud  most  daring  troopers, 
lightly  armed  and  well  mounted.  In  a belt  round  their 
waists  they  carry  a few  pounds  of  guncotton  or 
dynamite,  aud  with  this  highly  destructive  explosive 
they  may  work  incalculable  harm.  A small  charge 
of  guncotton,  placed  simply  upon  a rail,  and  fired  with  a 
fuse,  suffices  to  blow  several  feet  of  the  iron  to  a distance  of 
many  yards,  thus  rendering  the  railway  unserviceable  on 
the  instant.  A trooper  may  dismount,  place  a charge  at 
the  base  of  a telegraph  pole,  fire  it,  and  be  in  his  saddle 
again  within  sixty  seconds.  Wires  may  thus  be  cut  and 
communication  stopped  ia  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country 
by  fearless  riders,  who  have  but  to  draw  rein  for  an  instant 
to  effect  the  mischief,  while  lines  of  railway  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  entirely  at  their  mercy.  Even  light 
bridges  and  well-built  stockades  may  be  thrown  down  by 
the  violent  detonation  of  compressed  guncotton,  and  forest 
roads  considerably  obstructed  by  trees  thrown  across, 
which  are  never  so  rapidly  felled  as  when  a small  charge  of 
this  explosive  is  fired  at  their  roots.  The  influence  of  the 
Whitehead  torpedo,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of 
late,  will  likewise  be  felt  for  the  first  time  during  the  pre- 
sent war.  An  implement  so  ingenious  in  its  character 
that,  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford  the  other  day  happily  re- 
marked, it  can  do  almost  anythiug  but  talk,  is  in  the 
possession  of  both  belligerents,  and  will  doubtless  be  heard 
of  before  long  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Black  Sea.  These 
torpedoes  are  manufactured  at  Fiume  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  like  Krupp  guns,  are  to  be  purchased  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  pay  for  them.” 


HINTS  FOF.  CARBON  WORKERS. 

BY  J.  INGLES.* 

Long,  long  ago,  it  appears  to  me,  I promised  to  make  you 
some  negatives  for  your  journal.  When  I promised  to  do 
so,  1 intended  to  fulfil  the  promise ; but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  I have  been  so  troubled  with  those 
miserable  chromotypes  that  I have  had  no  time  to  take 
negatives  for  you,  nor  scarcely  customers  ; fortunately 
there  have  been  very  few  of  them  to  trouble  me  all  winter. 
So  1 have  had  a pretty  good  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
chromotypes,  and  with  what  results  you  will  please  judge 
for  yourself  from  the  samples  I send  you  per  this  mail. 
I see,  from  your  last  number,  you  quote  me  as  calling  the 
process  “ simple  simplicity.”  Well,  it  is  ; but  I have  been 
thinking  a few  times,  nevertheless,  as  I have  been  trying 
to  master  this  simple  process?  that  I have  been  more  like 
“ simplicity  ” than  it.  However,  since  I have  discovered 
where  all  my  troubles  lay,  I will  now  reiterate  the  state- 
ment, with  double  force,  that  it  is  “ simple  simplicity.” 
My  first  great  mistake  was  in  deviating  from  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Lambert.  I am  very  much  given  to  cut 

* St.  Louis  Practical  Photofrofktr. 


a road  for  myself,  and  though  I would  not  advise  any 
chromotypist  to  do  so  at  the  beginning,  I will  say  that  I 
find  a very  great  benefit  from  having  done  so.  Of  course 
the  road  was  a hard  one  to  travel,  and  I was  very  near 
backing  out,  and  calling  Lambert  a humbug,  and  his 
process  a bigger  one.  But  just  before  giving  up  and 
confessing  I was  beat,  I began  to  meet  with  success  by 
degrees,  and  now,  for  these  few  weeks  past,  I have  been 
getting  into  the  simple,  simple  way  of  working  it  with 
great  ease  and  pleasure. 

To-day  I found  a gentleman  standing  looking  at  a case 
of  chromotypes  I have  at  the  door  on  exhibition.  “ Mr. 
Ingles,”  he  said,  “ I dou’t  like  this  new  style  of  picture.” 

‘ Why,  that  is  strange,  as  every  person  seems  to  like 
them.  Why  don’t  you  like  them?”  I asked  him. 

They  seem  to  stick  out  too  much,” — motioning  with 
his  hand  as  if  he  would  have  pulled  the  likeness  off  the 
cards. 

I think  that  critic’s  dislike  will  speak  for  itself. 

Another  case  which  is  worth  noticing  for  the  sake  of 
the  fraternity  who  have  not  seen  any  chromotypes,  but 
who  have  heard  they  are  poor  pictures,  and  not  fit  to  be 
compared  with  silver  prints  : 

A stock-dealer  here,  who  has  not  the  privilege  of  selling 
the  Lambert  patents,  was  very  loud  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  chromotypes  —so  much  so  that  we  had  a few  angry 
words  over  their  merits  and  demerits.  You  may  judge  of 
my  surprise  on  seeing  my  friend  walking  into  my  rooms 
a few  days  afterwards,  and  tendering  me  his  congratula- 
tions on  my  success.  In  the  meantime  I had  got  a few  of 
the  pictures  on  exhibition  at  the  door,  aud  he  had  been 
attracted  by  their  superior  appearance,  and,  after  examin- 
ing them,  he  said  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  come  in  and 
own  up  like  a man  that  he  was  wrong  in  condemning 
them  as  he  had  done,  and  that  he  would  now  take  back 
all  he  had  said  about  them,  as  they  were  really  a decided 
improvement  on  the  silver  prints  ; iu  fact,  they  were  the 
best  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  When  will  our  friend,  the 
editor  of  the  F.  P.,  let  the  scales  drop  from  his  eyes?  It 
is  a fact  that  the  silver  prints  are  left  clean  behind,  and  it 
makes  no  matter  who  writes  against  the  chromotypes: 
they  are  the  pictures  of  the  future,  at  least  till  they  are 
outstripped  by  something  we  have  not  heard  of  yet. 

For  the  good  of  carbon  workers  who  may  be  troubled 
in  any  weather  with  their  tissue  drying  too  hard,  I would 
reconimend  them  to  put  it  into  a fuming  box,  aud  place  a 
flat  dish  of  hot  water  beneath  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
when  they  will  find  it  as  pliable  as  a piece  of  patent 
leather.  Roll  it  up  and  put  it  in  a tin  box,  when  it  will 
keep  this  way  for  a long  time. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  said  about  mounting  the 
chromotypes.  Now,  the  best  possible  way  to  mount  them 
is  with  gelatine.  I have  a tin  pan  which  holds  a gallon 
or  so,  which  I keep  always  ready.  When  I want  to  use 
it,  I heat  a few  minutes  until  re-dissolved  ; put  it  into  a 
developing  tray  the  size  of  the  plates  my  pictures  are  on  ; 
soak  the  cardboards  a few  minutes,  which  are  to  be  the 
same  size  as  the  whole  of  the  pictures,  on  the  glass  ; now, 
with  a small  sponge,  rub  over  the  back  of  the  pictures  a 
little  of  the  gelatine;  then  lay  on  the  cardboard,  and, 
with  a printer’s  hand-roller,  roll  out  the  surplus  gelatine 
back  into  the  tray,  and  with  another  sponge,  and  under 
the  tap,  wash  off  the  gelatine  from  the  back  of  the  card 
and  face  of  the  glass ; then  squeeze  the  cardboard  tight 
down,  pile  them  all  on  top  of  each  other,  leave  under 
pressure  for  an  hour  or  so ; then  take  and  bind  around 
the  edge  with  strips  of  wood  and  spring  clips,  set  them 
aside  to  dry,  and  when  dry  they  will  come  off  perfect  and 
in  full  gloss.  I prefer  rolling  them  afterwards  on  a cold 
plate  ; not  through  a burnisher,  but  on  a flat  bedded 
roller.  It  gives  them  a very  fine  glo83,  with  a nice  grainy 
appearance,  and  takes  away  a little  harduess  which  glace 
pictures  generally  have,  especially  as  I see  them.  I now 
cut  them  out  upon  a piece  of  lead,  with  dies  round- 
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cornered,  tbe  size  of  carte3  and  cabinets.  With  these 
same  kind  of  dies  [ make  my  masks  and  tint.ers,  at  a cost 
of  about  five  cents,  instead  of  the  Lambert  frames  at 
S2-25  each,  making  a masker  and  tinter  $4-50,  while  mine 
i3  a great  deal  better  every  way  for  ten  cents. 

Instead  of  using  the  gelatine  with  the  name  printed  on 
it,  1 have  a rubber  stamp,  with  which  I print  the  name, 
&c.,  direct  on  to  the  glass,  doing  away  with  the  troublesome 
medium  of  the  gelatine.  I have  no  doubt  that  after  we 
get  a year  or  so’s  practice  at  it  we  will  have  the  process 
simplified  to  a much  greater  extent.  Silver  printers  have 
no  conception  of  the  beauties  of  this  process.  1 could  take 
in  hand  to  convert  the  most  conservative  in  half  an  hour. 
Convince  will  suit  better  than  convert,  as  many  would 
prefer  to  tell  a direct  falsehood  to  admitting  of  their 
conversion. 

Mr.  i>.  G.  Hunger  is  not  the  first  who  has  put  a little 
piece  of  hypo,  into  a silver  bath  my  mistake,  and  found 
that  instead  of  spoiling  the  bath,  it  happened  to  be  ono 
of  the  finest  they  used.  A friend  of  mine  here,  a Mr. 
James  Martin,  made  a similar  blunder  a few  years  ago. 
He  was  telling  me  of  it  last  summer.  1 tried  it,  not  by 
mistake,  but  intentionally,  and  found  it  clean  the  bath  to 
perfection  ; and  for  a loug  time  it  worked  as  well  as  any 
bath  1 ever  saw,  but  it  finally  gave  out,  and  all  the 
tinkering  I could  do  I could  not  make  it  work  again.  I 
think  I may  have  put  in  too  much  soda  ; but  I would 
recommend  any  having  a bath  out  of  order  to  drop  a 
small  piece  of  hypo,  into  it,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  to  purify, 
when  they  will  find  they  have  got  a bath  fit  for  making 
chromotype  negatives. 

♦ 

ftomspon&mt 

PORTABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 

Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will  render 
me  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  constructing 
above,  to  allow  of  its  being  taken  down  and  re-erected  as 
often  as  required.  A side  and  top  approachiug  a high  side 
light  would  be  preferred,  and  of  average  size.  Suggestions 
would  be  much  esteemed.  W.  H.  M. 


&oms£onfHuis 

J.  U. — A small  portion  of  insoluble  residue,  which  deposits  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  is  not  uncommon  with  good  samples  of 
pyroxyline.  If  the  collodion  work  well,  and  the  residue  is  small, 
the  mutter  is  not  serious  ; but  if  there  be  a large  portion  in- 
soluble, something  is  wrong.  In  the  formula  we  gave,  no  water 
should  bo  added  to  the  acids  ; but  it  is  important  to  maintain  the 
temperature  as  high  as  we  mentioned.  A thermometer  should 
be  used  to  test  this.  Here  is  another  formula  which  we  have 
used  with  advantage  : — 

Sulphuric  acid  1840  12  fluid  ounces 

Ni'ric  acid  1'450 12  „ 

Water  3|  ,, 

When  these  are  mixed,  the  temperature  will  rise  ; when  it  is  about 
140°,  immerse  the  cotton  as  before  described,  taking  care  that  it  is 
quite  dry,  as  the  weakened  acids  will  not  admit  of  the  admission 
of  further  moisture. 

W.  S.  S. — Carbonate  of  sodH,  which  is  the  common  article  known  as 
washing  soda,  is  a decidedly  alkaline  salt.  The  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  operations  where  delicacy 
and  purity  are  of  importance,  is  also  an  alkaline  salt.  In  any 
decomposition  of  the  latter,  carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  and  this  has 
an  acid  reaction ; but  the  salt  as  a whole  cannot  have  an  acid 
reaction. 

R.  Morton  Day. — We  do  not  know  the  price  of  Husnik’s  work  on 
photo-collotype  printing.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  selling  or 
publishing  it  in  this  country.  It  is  printed  in  Geruian. 
Proaably  a foreign  bookseller,  such  as  Trubuer,  wuuldjprocuro  it, 
if  ordered  of  him. 


H.  G.  P. — In  the  Autotype  Manual  you  will  find  very  fully 
detailed  instructions  for  erher  printing  on  canvts  with  carbon 
powder,  or  transferring  on  to  canvas.  Satisfactory  inn  ructions 
would  more  than  fill  the  spaco  we  can  devote  to  answers.  A 
special  tissue  is  desirable.  The  ordinary  painting  canvas  is 
scoured  well  with  a solution  of  soda,  and  then  coated  with 
gelatine.  The  operation  of  transferring  is  then  conducted  in  the 
usual  way. 

J.  Bullock. — The  result,  which  is  very  definitely  marked,  is  dus 
to  unequal  shrinkage  of  the  paper.  See  leader  on  the  subject. 

B.  L.  J. — A common  cause  of  thin  images  is  the  use  of  a collodion 
of  insufficient  body  Try  if  that  is  the  case  by  coating  a portion 
of  a film  twice.  If  that  portion  be  more  dense  than  the  rest  of  the 
image,  it  will  indicate  that  a thicker  collodion  will  give  you  more 
vigour  in  your  negatives.  Add,  in  that  case,  one  grain  per  ounce 
of  pyroxyline  to  the  collodion.  Sometimes  a thin  image  is  the 
result  of  the  mode  of  applying  thn  developer.  If  you  dash  it  on 
the  plate,  so  that  it  drives', off  all  the  free  silver  solution,  your 
imago  will  be  thin,  from  want  of  deposited  silver.  Apply  the 
developer  gently,  so  as  not  to  displace  the  silver  solution  on  the 
plate.  Avoid  using  the  iron  solution  too  strong.  See,  also, 
that  the  object  is  well  illuminated. 

D.  W. — The  streaks  on  the  piece  of  negative  forwarded  are  due  to 
floating  scum  in  the  negative  bath.  Before  commencing  work, 
draw  a strip  of  clean  blotting  paper  over  the  surface  of  the  bath 
until  it  is  quite  free  from  scum  or  greasy-looking  patches  floating 
on  the  surface.  2.  The  brown  tone  of  the  enclosed  print  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  use  of  a weak  negative,  which  does  not  permit  the 
blacks  to  be  printed  deep  enough  without  over-printing  the  face. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rich  tones  in  prints  produced  from 
such  negatives.  Vigour  in  the  negative  is  an  important  element 
in  securing  a rick  black  tone  in  the  print. 

H. — You  will  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  uso  hydrochloric  acid  than 
salt  in  precipitating  the  silver  in  your  washing  water.  Take  care 
to  avoid  adding  unnecessary  water,  as  the  more  dilute  the  solution 
is  made,  the  slower  and  more  troublesome  the  precipitation.  The 
proportion  of  acid  depends  entirely  on  the  silver  present ; but 
excess  will  do  no  harm.  For  every  quart  of  washing  water  add 
five  or  six  drops  of  acid.  The  question  whether  you  should  reduce 
the  chloride  and  other  residues  yourself,  or  send  to  a refiner,  is  one 
of  economy.  If  you  have  facilities,  experience,  and  time,  you  will 
undoubtedly  save  something  by  doing  it  yourself.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  wiser  to  send  to  a refiner. 

Max. — You  will  ascertain  full  particulars  on  application  to  the 
Autotype  Company. 

Would-be-Contributor. — An  exhibition  will  bo  held,  and  medals 
offered  ; no  details  boyond  this  are  decided. 

Lux.— An  ordinary  sitting  room  with  a bay-window  about  eight 
feet  across  will,  used  with  skill  and  care,  permit  of  th*'  production 
of  very  fair  portraits.  Place  the  sitter  about  three  or  four  feet 
from  one  end  of  the  wiudow,  sitting  on  a chair  slightly  inclining 
to  the  window,  with  the  head  slightly  turned  from  it.  Place  a 
white  screen  or  a clothes-horse  with  a white  sheet  over  it  directly 
opposite  to  the  window,  nnd  inclined  in  such  position  as  will 
illuminate  the  shadowed  side  of  the  head  with  reflected  light. 
We  havo  seen  very  excellent  portraits  produced  with  such  a light. 

Constant  Subscriber. — The  cause  of  tho  absence  of  richness  in 
the  tone  of  your  print  is  not  in  the  gold  bath,  or  in  the  exciting 
bath,  but  in  the  negative,  which  lacks  vigour  and  intensity.  The 
tone  of  the  print  enclosed  is  indeed  very  good  for  a print  from  a 
somewhat  weak  negative.  Unless  you  have  sufficient  force  and 
intensity  in  the  negative  to  permit  the  shadows  to  be  printed  very 
deep  without  over-printing  the  face,  you  will  fail  in  securing  that 
richness  you  desire.  Try  piinting  in  the  shade  with  your  present 
negatives.  That  will  improve  matters  a little. 

A Continental  Subscriber  is  anxious  to  obtain  photographic 
lantern  slides  of  St  iffa,  Fingal’s  Cave,  Giant’s  Causeway,  and 
other  geological  subjects,  also  moveable  astronomical  subjects  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Can  any  of  our  readers  help  him  ? 

A Careless  Reader,  who  does  not  file  his  News  carefully,  asks 
us  to  search  out  and  repeat  for  him  various  formulse.  Wo  are 
always  anxious  to  oblige  our  readers ; but  we  regret  that  the 
pressure  of  our  ordinary  duties  does  not  leave  us  time  to  save  our 
correspondent  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  care  which  he  himself 
should  exercise. 

J.  Peakman. — Your  photograph  was  registered  on  April  18th. 
The  mention  of  photographs  registered  is  often  delayed  when  we 
are  pressed  for  spaco. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  Ottridok,  Luton, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  C.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Mack,  Belfast, 

Pour  Photographs  of  Dr.  Milburn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Camera,  at  tiie  War— The  Importance  op  a Know- 
ledge op  Lithography  in  Lichtdruck — The  Behaviour 
of  Iodide  op  Potassium  in  Sunlight. 

The  Camera  at  the  I Far. — At  last  special  correspondents 
have  begun  to  think  of  employing  photography  to  help 
them  in  their  arduous  work.  Why  they  have  not  done  so 
before  we  cannot  tell,  for  dry  plates  are  not  things  of 
yesterday,  and  the  camera,  although  it  may  not  at  times  be 
able  to  replace  the  nimble  pencil  of  the  draughtsman,  fre- 
quently gives  results  which  are  simply  unattainable  in  any 
other  way.  Now,  too,  that  we  are  possessed  of  a material 
like  the  Waruerke  film,  and  there  is  no  need  of  develop- 
ment on  the  spot,  photography  is  especially  suited  for 
campaigning,  and  we  wonder  that  more  application  has 
not  been  made  of  the  art.  Some  weeks  ago  a very  good  ex- 
ample of  what  photography  can  do  in  a parallel  case  was 
afforded  at  a meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  A series 
of  negatives  were  shown,  taken  in  North  Africa  near  Cairo, 
which  the  photographer  had  not  himself  beheld.  lie  had 
gone  on  his  journey  with  a camera  and  a roll  of  sensitive 
tissue,  and  when  he  had  exposed  a score  of  times  and  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  roll,  he  simply  took  it  out  of  the 
dark  slide  and  posted  it  to  London,  where  the  pictures  were 
developed.  It  seems  to  us  that  war  correspondents  con- 
nected with  illustrated  papers  would  do  well  to  adopt  a 
similar  modus  operand! , and  no  doubt  if  they  were  only 
aware  how  easily  pictures  are  taken  now-a-days  they  would 
feel  little  hesitation  in  the  matter.  .Mr.  Alderman  Nottago, 
of  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  who  has  resolved  to  despatch 
a correspondent  to  the  battlefields  of  the  East,  has  just 
adopted  the  roller  dark  slide  for  the  equipment.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  Woolwich,  who 
both  as  an  amateur  and  one  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  light  equipment  for  reconnoitring  purposes,  Mr.  Pocock, 
an  officer  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  has  been 
provided  with  the  ingenious  roller  slide  devised  by 
M.  Warnerke,  and  with  that  gentleman’s  tissue;  he  has 
already  started  on  his  journey,  and  without  troubling  him- 
self in  any  wav  with  the  development  of  his  pictures,  will 
simply  forward  batch  after  batch  as  he  takes  them.  A more 
simple  arrangement  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  as  but 
few  precautions  are  necessary  to  secure  successful  impres- 
sions, we  may  hope  to  see  the  energetic  establishment  of 
which  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage  is  the  chief  publishing  war 
photographs  in  a little  while.  It  i3  very  singular,  in  fact, 
what  a very  few  war  photographs  have  been  published. 
Of  the  Franco- German  battlefields  we  hardly  remember 
seeing  a single  instance.  A series  of  pictures  were  taken 
of  Strasburg,  during  and  after  its  investment,  and  also  of 
Paris  by  the  German  staff  of  photographers,  but  those  did 
not  include  auy  of  the  famous  battlefields  of  the  war. 
Photographs  of  the  barricades  thrown  up  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Paris  we  have  also  seen,  these  pictures  having 
a mela  choly  interest,  since  the  portraits  of  officers  and 
soldiers  included  iu  the  photographs  served  afterwards  for 
their  conviction.  But  beyond  a dozen  prints  of  this  kind, 
nothing  of  a photographic  nature  remains  behiud  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  significant  war.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
China  war  of  1860  there  are  several  battlefield  photo- 
graphs extant,  pictures  which  at  once  bring  home  to  the 
spectator  the  reality  of  a war.  Of  Abyssinia  also  there  are 
some  capital  pictures  extant,  illustrating  that  laborious 
march  of  four  hundred  miles  over  a pass  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  showing  us  exactly 
what  the  stronghold  of  King  Theodore  was  like,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  native  architecture,  the  churches,  &c. 
Even  of  the  Crimea  we  have  some  taking  photographs — of 
the  Redan,  for  instance,  its  state  of  destruction  showing 
but  too  well  how  terrible  was  the  struggle  for  its  possession. 


There  cannot  be  a doubt,  we  think,  that  a series  of  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  battlefields  of  the  East  would  be 
attractive  just  now,  for  if  the  public  look  at  woodcuts  and 
engravings,  they  will  be  sure  to  feel  a desire  to  see  veritable 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

The  Importance  of  a Knowledge  of  Lithography  in  Liclil- 
dru:k. — \Ve  have  placed  before  our  readers  the  most  im- 
portant points  connected  with  Husnik’s  improved  Licht- 
druck process,  and  we  have  shown  that  he  places 
particular  stress  upon  oue  innovation,  namely,  the  use 
of  soluble  silicate.  But  one  cannot  help  remarking  that 
much  importance  is  attached  to  good  printing  when  it 
comes  to  using  the  press,  and  this  leads  us  to  remark 
once  more  upon  the  advisability  of  all  photographers 
having  a skilled  lithographer  to  help  them  in  carrying  out 
a process  of  this  kind.  Lithographic  printing  is  an  art 
not  learnt  in  a day,  and  if  to  be  a collotype  printer  one 
must  needs  understand  lithography,  it  is  obviously  of  little 
good  for  a photographer  to  attempt  the  production  of 
Lichtdruck  prints  without  any  knowledge  of  printing 
from  stone  first  of  a'l.  Some  years  ago  an  illustration  of 
this  came  under  our  notice.  A well-practised  photo- 
grapher desired  to  take  up  the  art  of  photo-lithography, 
and  attained  to  some  success  as  far  as  producing  the 
transfer  went,  but  somehow  or  other  he  never  got  any 
further.  Either  he  produced  a photo-transfer  in  which 
the  image  contained  too  much  ink,  and  consequently  got 
crushed  on  being  transferred  to  stone,  or  there  was  not 
sufficient  transfer  ink,  and  then  the  image  upon  the 
stone  failed  in  places.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
skill  and  experience  of  another  kind  entered  into  the 
mttter,  and  he  was  considerably  surprised  when  an  ordin- 
ary lithographer  was  able  to  take  up  the  matter  where 
he  left  it,  and  to  produce  very  good  impressions.  With 
a delicate  process  like  Lichtdruck,  the  necessity  for 
having  a skilled  printer  is  more  marked  still,  and  it  would 
be  contending  with  insuperable  difficulties  for  anyone 
unacquainted  with  litho  or  zinco-graphic  printing  to 
attempt  the  production  of  fine  Lichtdrucks.  So  much 
depends  upon  skilful  printing,  and  in  being  able  to  resort 
to  this  or  that  expedient,  that,  as  Husnik  points  out, 
success  can  hardly  be  acquired  by  one  unskilled  in  sur- 
face printing.  This  will  not,  we  hope,  deter  photo- 
graphers in  this  country  from  attempting  the  charming 
process,  for  it  is  in  this  direction  that  progress  in 
photo  mechanical  printing  undoubtedly  lies.  Lithographic 
printers  are  easily  found,  and  their  work  is  of  a class 
that  is  not  highly  remunerated.  Moreover,  a few  days 
or  weeks  spent  under  the  tutorship  of  a good  litho- 
grapher are  very  profitably  spent,  for  now-a-days  it 
behoves  the  photographer  to  know  something  of  an  art 
which  is  so  closely  allied  to  his  own. 

The  Behaviour  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Sunlight. — That 
iodide  of  potassium  in  solution  changes  its  colour  on  ex- 
posure to  daylight  is  a fact  which  many  chemists  have 
already  noted.  A French  chemist,  M.  Vidau,  in  some 
experiments  recently  made  upon  the  subject,  has  proved 
that  the  change  is  not  due  to  light  alone,  but  that  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  have  a decided  influence  in  the 
matter.  If  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  exposed 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  air  and  sunlight,  the 
liquid  rapidly  becomes  yellow,  and,  after  a short  time,  is 
found  to  contain  free  iodine.  But  this  is  not  the  case  if 
(a)  the  air  is  cut  off,  or  ( b ) the  sunlight  is  cut  off.  The 
solution  exposed  to  sunlight  in  a vacuum  undergoes  no 
change,  neither  does  it  if  exposed  to  air  in  the  shade.  M. 
Vidau  concludes  that  sunlight  and  the  acids  of  the  air,  and 
more  especially  carbonic  acid,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  change,  for  he  found  that  when  a solution  of  the  com- 
pound was  exposed  to  sunlight  in  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  decomposition  went  on  far  more  rapidly  than  was  the 
case  when  ordinary  atmospheric  air  was  present.  A solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light and  carbonic  acid  rapidly  gave  off  free  iodine  ; and 
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in  two  hours  the  solution  was  quite  yellow,  and  gradually  j 
became  darker.  As  iodide  of  potassium  is  a compound 
with  which  photographers  constantly  have  to  do,  it  is  well 
to  note  its  behaviour  under  the  circumstances  described. 


A NEW  FORM  OF  MEGASCOPE. 

BY  J.  B.  KNIGHT.* 

The  projection  on  the  screen  of  the  images  of  small 
opaque  objects  is  often  a very  desirable  means  of  ilustrating  \ 
lectures  or  papers  read  before  societies,  but  has  not  been  [ 
very  largely  employed,  because  of  some  difficulties  attending 
its  use. 

As  the  light  for  forming  the  image  is  only  that  ema- 
nating or  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  object,  it  is  , 
important  that  it  be  strongly  illuminated.  The  arrange- 
ment about  to  be  described  was  devised  to  secure  a better  i 
illumination  than  is  obtained  with  the  ordinary  megas-  j 
cope,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  cost  of  a special 
instrument,  by  utilizing  the  ordinary  projecting  lantern 
with  which  nearly  all  our  educational  institutions  are 
provided. 

The  arrangement  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  in  which  A represents  | 
the  lantern  box,  B the  lime,  C the  oxyhydrogen  gas  jet, 
and  D,  the  condenser — all  of  the  ordinary  constituents,  j 
F represents  a tube  of  sheet  metal,  of  the  proper  size  to  j 
fit  snugly  over  the  ring  of  the  condenser,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  considerably  beyond  the  focus  of  the  beam 
of  light  from  it.  The  object  I is  held,  by  the  stage  G, 


in  the  beam  of  light,  as  near  its  focus  as  possible,  and  yet 
give  the  proper  breadth  of  illumination.  This  stage  G is 
supported  by  and  hinged  across  its  centre  to  the  inner 
. movable  tube  R.  To  the  tube  F is  attached  a branch  for 
holding  the  focussing  lens  at  the  proper  distanco  from  the 
illuminated  side  of  the  object,  with  its  axis  at  as  small  an 
angle  from  the  axis  of  the  condenser  as  will  permit  the 
cone  of  light  passing  from  it  to  the  screen  to  clear  the 
top  or  sides  of  the  lantern  box.  Objects  are  easily  placed 
on  the  stage  G by  withdrawing  the  inner  tube  R,  and  are 
easily  adjusted  by  this  longitudinal  movement  and  the 
angular  movement  of  the  stage  on  its  hinges. 

This  attachment  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  by  it 
the  usefulness  of  the  projecting  lantern  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 


A PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

BY  W.  K.  HOSKEN.f 

Bettek  work  is,  I presume,  tvhat  we  are  all  striving  to 
make,  and  doubtless  are  looking  for  help  in  that  direction 
from  1 he  Practical  Photographer.  . I,  as  one  anxious  to 
improve,  should  like  to  suggest  a direction  in  which  I 
think  information  is  needed. 

In  looking  through  my  collection  of  photographic  litera- 
ture (and  1 have  copies  of  most  that  has  been  published), 
one  is  struck  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
class  of  information  given  in  the  earlier  and  later  works  ; 
in  the  one,  it  is  all  formula,  page  after  page  devoted  to 

• Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
t Practical  Photographer, 


developers,  intensifies,  collodions,  &c.  Now,  we  get  more 
suggestions  how  to  use  the  formula  we  have,  and  more  of 
art  as  applicable  to  photography.  This  evidently  shows 
the  direction  of  the  thinkers  among  us  who  practise  our 
art.  I do  not  wish  to  decry  the  value  of  formulas  ; they 
are  essential,  especially  so  in  all  that  pertains  to  new  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  ; but  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
we  should  look  for  the  reason  that  A makes  better  pictures 
than  B among  A’s  pet  formula.  Such  men  as  Kurtz, 
Sarony,  and  others  of  equal  ability  have  given  their  formulas 
to  the  world,  and  we  find  them  using  the  same  as  ourselves  ; 
but  the  results,  how  different ! Elbert  Anderson,  in  his 
work,  very  properly  suggests  the  use  of  a chemical  known 
as  brains  to  mix  with  his  formula  ; the  advice  is  good,  but 
would  not  be  well,  too,  if  such  men  could  be  induced  to 
give  us  dilutions  of  their  brain  power,  so  that  they  might 
leaven  us  in  practical  suggestions  adapted  to  every  day 
work  ? Little  matters,  which  are  probably  regarded  as  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  recording,  go  to  make 
up  that  perfection  which  exceeds  our  own.  Do  chemicals 
mixed  with  brains  ever  get  out  of  order,  and  refuse  to  yield 
perfect  results  ? 1 p.cj.i  .ie  they  do.  and  then  comes  the 

addition  of  more  braius,  and  lo ! all  is  well.  Yes,  but  it 
might  be  interesting  and  very  beneficial  to  some  of  us  to 
read  a carefully  written  description  of  the  difficulty  ('minute 
even  to  tediousness  were  better  than  so  slight  as  to  be  un- 
recognizable) and  how  it  was  gotten  rid  of ; by  all  means 
let  us  know  how  the  demon  was  exorcised,  for  in  that  your 
Practical  Photographer  is  most  interested.  Such  men  need 
fear  no  loss  of  reputation  because  of  owning  that  things  are 
not  always  well  with  them,  especially  when  that  oft-men- 
tioned chemical  has  removed  the  trouble.  Then,  again, 
many  of  us,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  teachers,  doubtless 
get  into  difficulties  the  learned  never  encounter,  although 
they  may  have  done  so  in  years  gone  by.  What  better 
place  to  describe  them  than  in  our  Practical  Photographer — 
and  get  the  benefit  of  others’  brains  to  help  us  solve  the 
problem,  besides  leaving  them  on  record  as  a guide  post  to 
warn  the  unwary  in  the  future  ? 

Now,  so  as  not  to  leave  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
advising  others  to  do  what  I myself  fail  in,  I will  describe 
a trouble  I have  met  with  lately,  and  only  got  rid  of  by 
discarding  the  bath  I was  using,  and  making  a new  one ; 
and  this  is  a rare  occurrence  with  me,  so  rare  that  1 can 
hardly  ever  tell  how  many  years  it  is  since  I made  the 
last,  that  is,  wholly  new — as  I generally  work  it  over  when 
it  gets  out  of  order,  add  new  silver  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
requisite  strength,  and  go  on  satisfactorily.  This  particu- 
lar bath  has  been  served  so  a great  many  times.  Some 
time  ago  the  plates  from  the  bath  showed  it  to  be  greatly 
reduced  in  strength,  although  working  clear  (for  fogging  is 
a thing  I am  not  troubled  with,  although  I have  en- 
countered that  enemy  in  times  past  to  my  heart’s  content).  I 
removed  it  from  service,  and  put  it  through  the  usual  course 
of  doctoring  ; neutralized,  precipitated  part  of  the  iodide, 
boiled  it  to  evaporate  alcohol  and  ether,  strengthened  it 
with  fresh  silver,  filtered,  made  it  slightly  acid  with  uitric 
acid,  and  they  soon  set  it  to  work  again.  It  worked  clear 
as  usual,  but  there  seemed  a disposition  to  form  streaks  and 
fine  lines  in  the  film.  To  me  they  were  of  an  unusual 
character,  not  at  all  like  streaks  usually  spoken  of  as 
“ streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  ” from  bath  and  collo- 
dion not  being  in  harmony,  still  following  generally  in  the 
direction  the  plate  was  immersed  ; but  they  were  fine 
transparent  line3,  seldom  reaching  clear  across  the  plate, 
but  commencing  near  the  edge  and  reaching  to  the  centre, 
and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  the  way  across,  while  some- 
times others  passed  in  from  the  other  side  ; at  times  they 
formed  a sort  of  ribbon  mark,  two  fine  transparent  fines 
running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  about  an  eighth  to 
three-sixteeuths  of  an  inch  apart,  while  between  them  the 
film  was  thinner  than  surrounding  parts  ; occasionally  the 
Old  Nick  seemed  to  pay  in  some  one  plate,  and  then  we 
got  a lovely  result — fine  lines  and  ribbons,  aud  short  ends 
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of  the  ribbon  marks  crossing  the  others  at  different  angles, 
forming  a complete  maze. 

I will  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  markings  here  in  two 
cases,  and  if  our  editor  is  a genius  with  his  pocket  knife, 
he  may  furnish  us  a woodcut.  You  will  observe,  if  my 
markings  are  reproduced,  that  there  is  another  feature  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned,  that  is,  innumerable  small  rings, 
the  outside  line  semi-transparent,  the  inside  like  the 
ribbon  marks,  somewhat  thinner  than  surroundings.  At 
first  I looked  for  the  fault  in  my  collodion,  as  my  baths  al- 
most invariably  work  well  until  exhausted  by  loss  of  silver, 
and  the  collodion  was  a fresh  supply  ; but  changes  in  that 
direction  did  not  work  any  improvement,  so  I made  a new 
bath  to  take  its  place,  and,  “ presto  change,”  the  enemy  had 
vanished,  root  and  branch — not  a trace  of  it  to  be  found. 
This  trouble  was  not  as  bad  at  first  as  here  represented, 
but  kept  growing  worse  ; when  I removed  the  bath,  the 
hydrometer  indicated  thirty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce. 
Now,  this  may  be  a common  and  well  understood  difficulty 
to  many,  and  if  so  I congratulate  them  on  their  acquaint- 
ance ; but  for  my  part,  in  the  thirteen  years  I have  followed 
the  business  for  myself,  I have  never  met  the  gentleman 
before,  and  do  not  wish  to  again,  nor  do  I find  it  described 
in  any  photographic  work  or  journal.  I shall  simply  state 
a suspicion  I have  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  When  I 
removed  the  bath,  I found  that  the  rubber  dipper,  which 
I had  been  using  in  it,  was  very  much  corroded.  Before 
using  it  in  the  new  bath,  I thoroughly  scraped  it,  and  then 
varnished  it  with  shellac  varnish.  Now,  it  may  not  have 
had  any  influence,  but  I am  inclined  to  attribute  to  that 
corroded  material  of  the  rubber  dipper,  acting  upon  the  film 
while  in  the  bath,  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  explana- 
tion, I must  state  that  I dip  a plate  differently  from  many, 
always  coating  a plate  with  the  film  side  in  towards  the 
dipper.  These  I prepare  by  warming  and  bending  into  a 
curve,  so  that  the  bottom  and  top  edges  of  the  plate  only 
rest  against  them.  I find  (generally)  in  this  mode  of 
dipping  a great  immunity  from  specks  and  pinholes.  If 
the  editor  does  not  consign  this  to  the  waste-basket,  I 
should  like  to  read  the  opinions  of  others  on  the  trouble. 


HUSNIK’S  IMPROVED  LICHTDRUCK* 

In  order  to  produce  Lichtdruck  prints  of  the  same  tint  as 
photographs  there  should  be  added  to  the  lamp  black 
some  red  varnish  aud  carmine.  These  colours,  however, 
change  very  soon,  and  the  Lichtdruck,  which  is  deemed  so 
permanent,  does  not  preserve  its  tone  or  beauty  for  a 
year.  If  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  to  be  secured,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  exercise  judicious  care  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  pigments.  Fortunately  these  exist,  and  are 
easily  obtained.  Instead  of  the  costly  varnish,  the  dark 
violet,  called  caput  murtuum,  which  is  by  no  means  expen- 
sive, costing  but  fourteen  florins  for  two  hundred  pounds, 
may  be  employed  aud  mixed  with  the  finest  black  print- 
ing ink.  This  mixture  gives  very  tine  aud  perfectly 
permanent  prints,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  best  description  of  printing  ink  is  sold  in  canisters 
cf  various  sizes,  the  smallest  being  a pound  canister  cost- 
ing from  three  to  four  florins.  The  colour  is  very  fast, 
and  may  therefore  be  employed  mixed  with  varnish,  or  as 
it  is.  It  is  at  once  to  be  distinguished  from  other  inks, 
since  it  possesses  a very  black  tone,  and  a yellow  metallic 
lustre  like  Indian  ink.  Other  black  inks  appear  grey 
beside  it.  The  genuine  ink  goes  a long  way,  and  gives 
dem>  blacks  even  when  employed  in  a dilute  form. 

For  Lichtdruck  printing  any  paper  almost  may  be  used, 
sized  or  unsized,  aud  with  or  without  a facing  of  chalk  ; 
it  may  be  any  thickness,  and  should  be  chosen  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  Pictures  on 
a large  scale  with  broad  details,  or  such  as  are  to  be  em- 
ployed as  diagrams,  or  for  instructional  or  scientific 
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purposes,  should  be  printed  upon  good  sized  paper  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  The  impressions,  as  they  come  out 
of  the  press,  are  finished,  and  require  no  further  treat- 
ment. They  have  the  appearance  of  photographs  printed 
upon  salted  or  arrowroot  paper.  Prints  having  very  fine 
or  microscopic  details,  on  tne  other  hand,  should  be  printed 
upon  paper  with  a facing  of  chalk,  which  has  a beautiful 
matt  glaze,  and  furnishes  prints  that  may  compare  with 
albumenized  pictures.  Papers  which  have  no  facing  of 
chalk  are  printed  in  a moist  condition,  but  no  damping  is 
applied  to  a chalk  surface  unless  it  has  been  sized. 

The  prints  have  a tendency  to  stick  to  the  gelatine 
block,  especially  in  the  high  lights,  but  this  defect  is  at 
once  avoided  by  using  moistened  paper.  The  paper, 
when  wet,  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  gelatine 
surface,  and  consequently  never  sticks.  Using  glycerine 
aud  water,  instead  of  water,  for  moistening  the  paper,  is  an 
infallible  remedy,  and  in  summer  especially  i3  to  be 
recommended. 

The  roller  process  formerly  employed  by  Albert  for 
Lichtdruck  printing  is  now  replaced  by  the  ordinary 
lithographic  press,  which  acts  with  a scraper.  The  most 
approved  methods  of  lithographic  printing  are  therefore 
applicable  to  the  production  of  Lichtdrucks,  the  operator 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  has  a more  delicate  mate- 
rial to  deal  with  than  the  litho.  stone.  He  should  there- 
fore adopt  every  precaution  that  is  taken  in  delicate  work 
in  reference  to  pressure  exerted,  &c.  Lithographic 
presses  should  be  arranged  for  Lichtdruck  printing,  how- 
ever, since  there  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  two 
processes. 

In  printing  from  a lithographic  stone,  for  instance,  the 
paper  must  be  energetically  pressed  against  the  printing 
surface,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  paper  may  be  forced 
into  contact  with  the  hard  surface,  and  take  up  all  the  ink. 

In  printing  from  a gelatine  surface  it  is  different.  In 
this  case  the  block  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  comes  halfway 
towards  the  paper ; a slight  pressure  with  the  finger 
suffices,  indeed,  to  ensure  the  paper  taking  up  the  ink  from 
the  gelatine  surface.  The  ink,  too,  has  a natural  tendency 
to  leave  the  wet  gelatine  surface,  and  this  is  one  reason 
the  more  why  very  little  pressure  is  necessary  in  Licht- 
druck printing. 

In  order  to  protect  the  elastic  gelatine  block  as  much 
as  possible,  aud  to  avoid  pressing  and  maltreating  it  more 
than  is  necessary,  special  printing  presses  have  been  con- 
structed, in  which  the  pressure  can  be  regulated  by  the 
hand  with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  scraper  may  be  made 
of  a far  less  solid  nature  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
litho.  press,  aud  in  this  way  any  unevenness  in  the  glass  or 
in  the  bed  is  not  felt.  Breaking  of  the  glass  and  injury  to 
the  film  are  accidents  which  never  occur  in  a well  ordered 
and  adapted  press,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  glass 
plates  employed  are  thick  or  thin.  As,  however,  a thin 
plate  is  not  so  strong,  and  is  not  so  easily  submitted  to 
the  process  of  graining  or  polishing,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
visable to  make  use,  as  a general  rule,  of  plates  of 
appreciable  thickness. 

Like  the  glazing  of  a photograph,  the  varnishing  of  a 
Lichtdruck  is  done  simply  to  gratify  the  public  taste.  It 
is  a weakness,  but  one  which  has  frequently  to  be  indulged 
if  the  Lichtdruck  is  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  photo- 
graph for  general  favour.  The  print  must  be  first  of  all 
covered  with  a gelatine  solution  before  it  is  varnished. 
There  are  several  stable  varnishes  in  commerce,  such  as 
shellac,  mastic,  &c.,  which  consist  of  gum  resins  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  After  coating  with  or  immersing  in  gelatine 
solution,  the  Lichtdruck  is  dried,  and  the  varnish  then 
applied,  this  being  first  of  all  mixed  with  some  spirits  of 
wine  in  order  to  take  to  the  greasy  image  better,  and  also 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  air- bubbles. 

According  to  my  experience,  two  parts  of  white  shellac 
and  one  part  of  gum  mastic  dissolved  iu  absolute  alcohol 
give  a suitable  and  inexpensive  varnish  for  the  purpose. 
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The  varnishing  must,  however,  be  undertaken  near  a stove 
or  fire,  to  prevent  the  film  assuming  a turbid,  opaque 
character. 

A very  good  suggestion  as  to  the  varnishing  of  Licht- 
druck  pictures  has  emanated  from  M.  Martin,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society.  That 
gentleman  proposes  the  production  of  two  gelatine  print- 
ing blocks  from  every  negative,  and  applying  ink  to  one 
block  and  varnish  to  the  other.  Two  printings  are,  as  it 
were,  required,  a sheet  of  paper  being  first  impressed  with 
an  image,  which  is  afterwards  varnished  in  the  second  press. 
This  method  of  operating  is  quicker  than  varnishing  each 
print  by  hand,  but  it  has,  moreover,  another  advantage  : 
the  high  lights  of  the  picture  are  not  varnished  at  all. 
while  the  shadows  have  varnish  applied  in  proportion  to 
their  intensity.  The  whites,  being  unvarnished,  have  no 
yellowish  tint,  and,  consequently,  appear  fresher  to  the  eye. 

By  adopting  this  method  of  varnishing,  it  would  be 
possible  to  employ  a thick  turpentine  varrish,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  colour  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  paper ; at  the  same  time  the  margins  would  be  pre- 
served in  their  clean,  untouched  condition. 

As  regards  retouching,  it  is  recommended  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  upon  the  negative  itself.  If,  however,  any  writing 
is  required  upon  the  gelatine  block,  then  this  may  be  done 
with  a pigment  to  which  a solution  of  tannin  in  water  has 
been  added.  Lines,  dots,  or  other  marks  made  upon  the 
gelatine  block  with  this  mixture  of  tannin  will  be  printed 
off  afterwards.  The  retouching  may  also  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  bichromate  of  potash  solution. 

[In  another  article,  we  propose  to  give  a summary  of 
the  manipulations  and  defects  incident  to  Lichtdruck. — 
Er>.  P.  N.] 


BINOCULAR  VISION  EXPERIMENTS. 

BY  FRANCIS  E.  NIPHER. 

It  is  possible  that  the  phenomena  here  described  may 
have  been  observed  before,  but  I have  been  unable  to  find 
any  record  of  them. 

1.  Fold  a sheet  of  writing-paper  into  a tube  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Look  through  the  tube  at  some  distant 
object  with  one  eye,  aud  toward  the  open  hand  with  the 
other  eye,  the  edge  of  the  hand  being  in  contact  with  the 
tube.  The  dissimilar  objects  producing  unlike  images 
upon  the  retime,  the  sensations  blend,  and  a hole  will 
appear  to  be  cut  through  the  palm  of  the  hand,  through 
which  the  tube  passes.  That  part  of  the  tube  between  the 
eye  and  hand  will  appear  to  be  transparent,  as  though 
the  hand  was  seen  through  it.  This  experiment  is  very 
old,  but  seems  not  to  have  found  its  way  into  scientific 
literature. 

2.  Replace  the  hand  by  a sheet  of  unruled  paper,  upon 
which  a drop  of  ink  has  been  placed.  By  proper  manage- 
ment, the  ink  blot  may  be  made  to  appear  within  the 
tube,  by  so  placing  the  paper  that  the  hole,  which  is 
apparently  cut  through  it,  coincides  with  the  blot.  Ordi- 
narily the  blot  will  then  appear  opaque,  the  paper  imme- 
diately around  it,  and  apparently  within  the  tube,  being 
invisible.  The  blot  appears,  as  it  were,  suspended  in 
space.  By  concentrating  the  attention  strongly  on  objects 
seen  through  the  tube,  especially  if  they  are  strongly 
illuminated,  the  blot  becomes  more  hazy,  transparent, 
and  may  even  be  made  to  disappear  altogether.  The 
mental  effort  necessary  to  do  this  cannot  be  maintained 
more  than  a few  seconds,  and  the  spot  will  re-appear.  If 
the  effort  to  cause  the  spot  to  thus  disappear  be  kept  up, 
the  attention  being  strained  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  blot 
will  disappear  and  re-appear  at  regular  intervals  of  a few 
seconds,  the  absolute  time  depending  upon  the  illumina- 
tion. It  seems  as  though  the  organs  exerted  become 
fatigued,  and,  relaxing  for  a few  moments,  refreshment 
sets  in,  which  again  renders  possible  the  exertion  necessary 
in  causing  the  blot  to  disappear.  It  is  possible  that 
these  experiments  may  be  so  made  as  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  conditions  necessary  in  fixing  the  attention. 


Interesting  experiments  may  also  be  made  by  substituting 
a fragment  of  a plane  mirror  for  the  sheet  of  paper. 
Looking  through  a rather  large  tube  at  a distant  object 
with  the  right  eye,  the  reflected  image  of  the  left  eye  will 
appear  staring  up  the  tube,  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
head  being  invisible. 

3.  Substituting  for  the  ink  Mot  a small  hole  cut  through 
the  paper,  the  small  hole  can  also  be  made  to  appear 
within  the  tube,  distinguisMng  itself  by  its  different  illu- 
mination, the  surrounding  paper  being  invisible,  unless 
attention  be  directed  too  strongly  to  the  paper  in  which 
the  hole  is  cut.  The  relative  illumination  of  the  small 
hole,  and  the  space  immediately  around  it,  depends  upon 
the  relative  illumination  of  objects  upon  which  the  tube  is 
directed,  and  that  of  the  sheet  of  paper  exposed  to  the 
other  eye. 

4.  Keeping  the  same  arrangement,  place  at  a distance  of 
one  foot  from  the  end  of  the  tube  a sheet  of  paper,  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  still  visible  ; arrange  matters  so  that 
it  is  visible  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  tube,  but  not 
to  the  other  directed  at  the  small  hole  in  the  paper  sheet. 
This  second  sheet  will  now  appear  to  be  traversed  by  a 
hole  the  same  in  size  as  that  cut  through  sheet  No.  1. 

Cutting  a small  hole  iu  sheet  No.  2,  matters  are  easily 
arranged  so  that  it  appears  within  the  hole  which  was 
before  seen  within  the  tube.  These  experiments  may  be 
utilized  in  showing  the  simultaneous  accommodation  of 
the  two  eyes. 

5.  Tubes  of  this  kind,  blackened  on  the  inside,  are  very 
convenient  in  studying  colour  sensations.  Using  two  such 
tube3,  look  through  one  with  the  right  eye  (say)  at  red, 
through  the  other  with  the  left  eye  at  green  paper,  illu- 
minated by  the  direct  solar  ray.  The  colour  sensations 
fade  with  marvellous  quickness.  Transferring  both  eyes 
to  either  colour  (say  red),  the  eye,  fatigued  by  green,  sees 
the  red  greatly  intensified,  the  effect  being  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  the  simultaneous  impressions  received  by 
the  two  eyes.  Experiments  in  the  combination  of  colour 
sensations  will  readily  suggest  themselves. — American 
Journal  of  Science. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

BY  8.  R.  6T0DDARD.* 

1 have  often  felt  that  ‘‘  instructions  for  beginners  ” were  of 
a nature  only  to  be  understood  after  the  point  was  reached 
where  beginners  could  do  without  the  instructions,  and  if 
it  displays  a lack  of  scientific  accomplishments  to  make  the 
acknowledgment,  I must  still  say  that  I write  my  formulas 
in  the  commonest  kind  of  English,  and  aim  to  simplify  the 
work  tc  the  extreme  of  simplicity. 

The  Glass  is  cut  the  required  size,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  pickle  (one  quart  sulphuric  acid  to  one  gallon  water)  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  washed  under  a tap,  albumenized, 
(solution:  white  of  an  egg  to  about  twenty-four  ounces 
water),  and  Set  on  edge  in  a rack  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is 
marked  in  one  corner  with  india-ink,  to  show  which  side  is 
coated,  done  up  in  dozens,  wrapped  in  two  thicknesses  of 
paper,  and  securely  pasted  to  keep  free  from  dust,  then 
stored  away  for  future  use. 

The  Bath  is  made  up  to  test,  forty-five  grains  of  silver  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  enough  collodion  added  to  cover  the 
largest  plate  used  iu  the  given  quantity  of  solution,  and  all 
placed  in  the  sun  to  purify.  When  clear,  filter  and  use. 

Collodion. 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  100  grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Gun-cotton  ...  ...  about  100  ,, 

(I  usually  keep  on  hand  one  or  two  kinds  of  standard 
collodion,  to  use  in  case  mine  fails  to  work). 

Lenses. — I usually  carry  four  pairs,  varying  from  two  and 
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a half  to  ten  inches  focal  length,  for  stereoscopic  work,  and 
a ten-inch  Morrison  for  single  views,  each  fastened  on  its 
separate  front,  fitted  to  my  camera,  and  all  contained  in  a 
light  wooden  box  with  space  for  each.  This  box  I carry  in 
my  hand  to  each  point  of  view,  and  select  lenses  to  suit  the 
subject,  invariably  choosing  the  longest-focussed  instrument 
that  can  be  used  in  the  prescribed  limits,  as  wide  angles  fill 
the  foreground  with  unimportant  object!,  and  dwarf  stately 
mountains  dowD  to  insignificant  lines. 

For  Landscapes  I prefer  single  (achromatic)  lenses,  as  the 
slight  curvature  at  the  margin  is  ordinarily  of  no 
account,  and  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
sharpness  and  detail  obtained.  They  ate  also  (when 
perfectly  clean)  free  from  a trouble  which  sometimes  goes 
with  the  very  best  of  combination  lenses,  a centralization  of 
light,  and  a fuzziness  at  the  edges  where  a dark  object  is 
brought  against  a strong  light.  Some  of  my  best  work  has 
been  produced  with  a pair  of  object-glasses  taken  from  an 
ordinary  opera  glass  (three-inch  focus),  mounted  in  rigid 
settings,  and  properly  diaphragraed  in  front. 

For  Architectural  Work  something  better  is  needed,  and 
found  in  the  “Morrison”  aud  “Dallmeyer”  wide-an'le 
rectilinear  lenses,  which  take  in  an  angle  of  nearly  a 
hundred  degrees  ; they  are  expensive,  but  invaluable  and 
erfect  in  their  way.  In  my  miod,  there  is  little  choice 
etween  them  ; and  au  outfit  would  be  incomplete  without 
a pair  of  either  one  kind  or  the  other,  two  and  a-half  inch 
focus  for  confined  situations,  interiors,  or  mountain  gorges 
and  waterfalls,  such  as  I have  often  found  among  the 
Adirondacks.  Of  course,  the  rule  requiring  as  long  a 
focussed  instrument  as  possible  holds  good,  and  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  architectural  subjects  ; but  this  smaller 
kind  of  lens  is  often  necessary  for  field  work  simply  because 
a single  lens  cannot  be  found  of  sufficiently  wide  angle. 

For  Instantaneous  IForfc  a pair  of  portrait  tubes,  thirds  or 
quarters,  are  best.  I have  used  a pair,  four-inch  focus, 
manufactured  for  the  trade  under  various  names,  but  called 
by  Benjamin  French  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  their  “ new  stereos- 
copic lenses,  imitation  Dallmeyer.”  They  are  good  for 
groups,  heads,  &c. 

Tripod. — For  light  work  I made  a tripod  of  ash.  four  and 
a-half  feet  long,  turned  in  a lathe,  one  and  five-eighths  inches 
thick  at  its  largest,  and  tapering  gradually  from  centre  to 
bottom.  It  was  then  split  in  six  pieces  with  a fine  saw. 
The  pieces,  when  smoothed  and  bound  in  pairs  about  half 
way  up,  formed  a round  bundle,  which,  fitted  with  a light 
top  of  the  ordinary  viewing  pattern,  is  nearly  as  firm  as  the 
clumsier  article,  and,  when  folded,  but  little  heavier  than  a 
large  cane. 

For  Travelling  by  rail,  I have  two  small  trunks,  padded 
for  chemicals,  glass,  &c.  The  dark-box  we  can  carry  in 
one  hand,  or,  if  necessary  to  put  in  the  baggage  car,  I find 
that  a silver  half  or  quarter  dollar  laid  on  top  of  the  box 
is  a much  better  protection  than  rubber  corners. 

For  going  about  the  country,  1 have  a roomy  carriage, 
for  one  horse,  with  top  (the  carriage,  not  the  horse),  and 
rubber  blauket,  fitted  over  the  dasher,  coming  in  front 
nearly  up  to  a level  with  the  eyes.  One,  also,  from  the 
seat  extends  back  over  the  ample  body,  where  everything 
can  be  kept  dry  and  secure  even  in  the  severest  storms. 

The  Dark-box  is  secured  at  the  back  end,  resting  on  a light 
iron  frame  or  boot  similar  to  those  on  the  rear  of  stages. 
When  driving,  the  box  is  closed  and  carried  upright. 
When  work  is  to  be  done,  a strap  is  loosened  ; a part  drops 
over  back  at  a proper  height  to  be  worked  handily  from 
the  ground,  the  top  is  extended,  and  we  are  ready  for  work. 
The  same  box  can  be  taken  from  the  carriage  by  simply 
loosening  a nut.  It  has  solid  legs  (two  of  them  regulated 
by  set  screws,  as  I do  not  like  the  tripod  arrangement  for 
the  dark-box — it’s  tempting  providence  too  far),  and  straps 
for  the  shoulders,  by  which  it  can  be  easily  carried. 

Assistants. — I do  not  attempt  to  work  alone  ; have  found 
that  the  hours  of  suitable  weather  in  the  course  of  the  year 
were  too  few  to  waste ; and,  of  course,  all  work  done  under 
other  than  favourable  conditions  is  a clear  loss.  I attend 


simply  to  the  camera,  carefully  selecting  points,  and  making 
all  exposures.  The  dark-box  is  in  chargo  oe  Charles 
Oblenis,  who  has  been  with  me  several  years,  and  to  whose 
skill  and  careful  manipulation  is  due  no  small  share  of 
what  you  have  been  pleased  to  compliment  in  the  results 
obtained. 

Arrived  at  the  place  to  be  co/)red,  I secure  the  services  of 
some  boy — sometimes  two — choosing  one  who  looks  as 
though  he  was  wide  awake,  and  with  au  extra  inducement 
for  quick  time,  set  him  to  running  with  plate-holders 
between  the  camera  and  dark-box.  You  wbo  have  climbed 
hills  or  “scooted  ” across  fields  under  a hot  sun,  to  make  a 
distant  exposure,  perhaps  to  find  your  tripod  upset  by  a 
passing  breeze,  and  returned  with  the  plate  to  plunge  your 
head  into  what,  in  your  then  condition  of  blood,  seemed  as 
hot  as  an  oven,  and  about  as  dark  to  your  contracted 
pupils,  and  in  the  end  spoil  the  negative  in  consequence 
of  your  unstrung  nerves,  will  bless  and  appreciate  that  boy  ; 
and  when  the  work  is  done,  and  you  look  at  that  boy, 
covered  with  dust,  and  perspiration,  and  glory  and  silver, 
you  cannot  refuse  him  good  pay  for  his  day’s  work,  and 
your  own  work  will  be  better,  too,  for  you  have  kept  a 
clear,  cool  head  at  your  work  all  the  time.  We  use  three  or 
four  plateholders ; they  often  passing  each  other  on  the  way 
to  or  from  the  camera,  and  where  long  exposures  are 
necessary,  one  is  often  prepared  and  ready  to  be  exposed 
immediately  the  other  is  taken  away.  After  developing 
(one  ounce  protosulphate  of  iron,  pint  of  water,  and  acetic 
acid  to  maue  it  flow  easily),  the  negative  is  flowed  with — 

Preservative , composed  of  two  ounces  glycerine,  four 
ounces  acetic  acid,  and  ten  ounces  water,  and  placed  in  a 
negative  box  to  await  further  aetion.  This 

Negative  box  is  made  of  sheet  copper,  nine  inches  high, 
six  inches  one  way,  and  deep  enough  the  other  to  allow  five 
by  eight  negatives  to  slide  easily  in  separate  grooves,  made 
of  strips  or  troughs  of  copper  soldered  fast,  and  affording 
space  for  thirty-two  negatives.  When  through  with  the 
day’s  work,  or  sooner  if  necessary,  the  negatives  are  removed, 
washed,  fixed  (I  use  cyanide),  washed  again,  and  placed  in 
the  ordinary  wooden  negative  box.  I place  a strip  of  wood 
across  the  bottom  of  the  copper  box  to  lift  the  negative 
above  any  of  the  preservative  that  may  gather  there,  and 
guard  against  a possible  stain.  The  cover  shuts  over  the 
upper  edge,  and  is  lined  with  rubber  to  make  it  tight, 
fastened  with  a hasp  and  wooden  pin.  In  this  manner  they 
may  be  kept  several  days  without  drying,  aud  the  necessity 
of  carrying  water  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

Redeveloper. — If  weak,  I place  the  negative  (at  any  time 
after  it  is  dry,  and  in  daylight)  back  in  the  bath  for  a few 
seconds,  then  redevelop  with  ordinary  iron  developer,  about 
one-half  the  usual  strength,  adding  a little  more  acetic  acid 
if  it  crawls  when  poured  on. 

After  varnishing,  I cut  my  st°reo  negatives,  and  fasten 
on  other  glass  at  the  edges  with  gummed  paper,  placing 
the  right-hand  picture  on  the  left  side,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  transposing  the  prints  in  mounting. 

The  Names. — Secure  fine  writing  paper  (the  kind  known 
as  “onion  skin”  I have  found  best),  have  the  names  printed 
with  the  best  of  black  ink,  and  all  the  type  will  bear  with- 
out filling  up  (aud,  by  the  way,  the  type  should  be  new 
and  clean,  at  least  not  worn  round  the  edges)  ; let  this  get 
thoroughly  dry,  then  cut  out  close  to  the  letter,  lay  on  the 
negative  face  down  where  it  is  designed  to  go,  and,  with  a 
small  brush,  apply  at  the  edge  some  kind  of  adhesive 
medium  which  will  flow  readily  under  the  paper,  make  it 
transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  not  disturb  the  surface  of 
the  negative  or  of  the  letter.  I have  found  diamond  varnish 
the  best  thing  so  far. 

The  negatives  I keep  in  long  grooved  boxes,  set  up  one 
on  the  other  like  shelves.  Each  negative  is  numbered  from 
one  up,  and  has  its  corresponding  place  in  ttie  box.  I have 
a large  book  containing  the  views  arranged  in  numerical 
order  (extremely  haudy  to  select  from  aud  iu  making  uut 
printing  lists),  and  large  cupboards  with  pigeon-holes 
arranged  in  the  same  way  to  contain  the  finished  pictures. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A series  of  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  Francaise,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Sahler,  on  the 
above  subject.  M.  Sahler  seems  to  have  made  a profound 
study,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  of  the  subject  he 
has  taken  up,  and  we  now  place  before  our  readers,  by 
way  of  summary,  tbe  formulae  recommended  by  that  gentle- 
man to  secure  pictures  with  rapid  exposures. 

Accelerating  Liquid. — Into  a bottle  capable  of  holdiug 
one-tenth  of  a litre  are  put  sixty  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol 
and  one  gramme  of  iodide  of  cadmium  ; then  drop  by  drop 
is  added  sufficient  ammonia  until  the  last  drop  brings 
about  the  slightest  turbidity.  The  clear  liquid  is  poured 
off,  eight  cub.  cents,  of  rectified  alcohol  are  added,  together 
with  five  drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  liquid  is  then  stirred,  while  drop  by  drop  so 
much  glacial  acetic  acid  is  put  iu  to  render  the  liquid  clear 
again,  only  leaving  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a small 
precipitate  of  hydrate  of  cadmium. 

Collodion. — Five  grammes  of  collodion  pyroxvline  are 
weighed ; this  is  put  into  a wide-mouth  bottle  and  well 
corked,  where  it  remains  a month.  The  pyroxyline  then 
begins  to  decompose  and  gives  off  acid  vapours,  and  as 
soon  as  these  are  apparent  by  the  smell,  tbe  product  may 
be  employed. 

A litre  bottle  is  taken,  and  into  it  are  poured  three 
hundred  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol ; in  this  are  dissolved  nine 
grammes  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  then  the  five  grammes 
of  decomposed  pyroxyline,  together  with  another  five  of 
undecomposed  cotton,  are  added.  Stirring  the  while,  there 
is  added  by  degrees  ether  (of  62°)  enough  to  dissolve  the 
pyroxyline.  Finally,  the  bottle  is  filled  with  a mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

The  collodion  is  tested  by  pouring  some  of  it  upon  a 
glass  plate.  If  the  film  is  not  stout  enough,  a little  pyroxy- 
line is  added  ; if  it  is  ropy,  more  alcohol  should  be  added. 
Then,  in  the  open  air  (to  prevent  one  breathing  the  inju- 
rious fumes),  thirty  drops  of  bromine  are  permitted  to  fall 
into  the  bottle. 

The  decomposition  products  of  the  pyroxyline  oxidize 
the  alcohol  and  change  it  into  aldehyde ; the  iodine  dis- 
placed by  the  bromine  combines  with  the  nitrogenous 
oxides,  when  a similar  noise  will  be  heard  to  that  made  by 
a hot  iron  being  thrust  into  vvater.  Iodate  of  chromium 
is  formed,  which  subsequently  combines  with  ammonia. 

The  accelerating  liquid  is  shaken  up,  allowed  to  remain 
for  five  minutes,  so  that  any  coarse  particles  may  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  then  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  is  poured  into  the  collodion.  If  the  latter  becomes 
turbid,  it  is  filtered,  and  then  two  drops  of  ammonia  are 
added. 


If  the  collodion  does  not  become  colourless  within  ten 
days,  then  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  are  added.  It 
does  not  matter  if  it  is  a little  turbid.  It  is  put  into  long 
narrow  bottles  and  permitted  to  stand  until  it  is  clear.  It 
should  be  of  a light  yellow  colour  ; if -colourless,  it  is  tinted 
before  use  every  time  with  a few  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodiue.  It  will  keep  good  : very  long  time. 

If  the  pyroxyline  has  b un  too  much  decomposed,  the 
collodiou  will  not  adherj  to  the  glass  ; a little  ordinary 
iodized  collodion  is  then  added  to  it.  When  the  collodion 
grows  very  old  its  sensitiveness  may  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  the  under- 
mentioned reducing  fluid.  In  fifty  grammes  of  alcohol  are 
poured  six  drops  of  aldehyde  and  three  drops  of  ammonia. 
This  solution  must  remain  some  days  before  it  is  used. 
Still  more  sensitive  becomes  the  collodion  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  drops  of  an  extra  accelerating  fluid,  com- 
posed as  follows  : — Into  fifty  grammes  of  alcohol  are  put 
eight  drops  of  aldehyde  and  three  decigrammes  of  caustic 
potash  ; after  standing  a fortnight  the  fluid  becomes  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  ready  for  use.  The  collodion  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours,  and  before  use  the 
upper  portion  is  poured  off. 

The  so-called  Mann  pyroxyline  does  not  yield  any  acid 
fumes  on  keeping.  When  this  is  mixed,  there  should  be 
added,  before  the  iodide  of  cadmium  is  employed,  eight 
drops  of  the  extra-accelerating  fluid  to  the  alcohol,  and  no 
ammonia  afterwards. 

Dry  Collodion. — The  collodion  above  described  requires 
no  covering  or  preservative.  Its  sensitiveness  is  improved 
by  a solution  of  fifteen  centigrammes  of  resin  for  every 
hundred  cub.  centimetres  of  collodion.  The  maxitnum 
sensitiveness  of  this  collodion  is,  however,  reached  by  em- 
ploying with  it  a solution  of  tannin. 

The  developer,  and  mode  of  treating  the  negative,  will 
be  given  hereafter. 


INCONGRUOUS  COMBINATION  IN  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Associa- 
tion a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Greene,  eritisiziug 
the  art  (qualities  of  a photograph  illustrating  an 
American  journal.  After  severely  condemning  it  as  the 
poorest  picture  he  ever  saw,  and  expressing  a conviction 
that  such  illustrations  did  more  harm  than  good,  he  went 
on  to  remark  : — 

“ Almost  any  subject  will  make  a good  picture  if 
properly  handled,  but  always  choose  the  best  wheu  they 
are  to  be  fouud.  One  of  the  worst  errors  photographers 
have  made  during  the  few  years  past  is  the  use  of  too 
many  accessories  and  scenery  backgrounds.  I have  yet 
to  seethe  first  photograph  where  the  drawing  and  lighting 
in  the  scenery  background  agrees  with  the  figure  or  sub- 
ject of  the  picture.  The  same  fault  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  all  landscape  views,  where  the  sky  has  been  printed  in 
with  another  negative.  If  our  journals  would  give  a good, 
honest  criticism,  pointing  out  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
good  qualities  in  the  pictures  they  use  for  illustration, 
photographers  would  be  benefited.  A poor  photograph, 
honestly  criticised,  is  many  times  quite  as  instructive  as 
good  ones. 

“ In  closing  this  paper,  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
a criticism  of  Ruskin,  on  one  of  Claude’s  paintiugs,  and 
which  I think  can  be  profitably  considered  whilo  studying 
our  illustration  : ‘ The  False  Idea  of  Landscape— The 
Mill,  by  Claude.’  The  foreground  is  a piece  of  very  lovely 
and  perfect  forest  scenery,  with  a dance  of  peasants  by  a 
brookside  ; quite  enough  subject  to  form,  in  the  hands  of 
a master,  an  impressive  and  complete  picture.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  brook,  however,  we  have  a piece  of 
pastoral  life : a man,  with  some  ewes  and  goats,  tumbling 
head  foremost  into  the  water,  owing  to  some  sudden 
paralytic  affection  of  all  their  legs.  Even  this  group  is 
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one  too  many  ; the  shepherd  has  no  business  to  drive  his 
flock  so  near  the  dancers,  and  the  dancers  will  certainly 
frighten  the  cattle.  But  when  we  look  farther  into  the 
picture,  our  feelings  receive  a sudden  and  violent  shock 
by  the  unexpected  appearance,  amidst  things  pastoral  and 
musical,  of  the  military : a number  of  Roman  soldiers 
ridiug  iu  on  hobby-horses,  with  a leader  on  foot,  .appa- 
rently encouraging  them  to  make  an  immediate  and 
decisive  charge  on  the  musician.  Beyond  the  soldiers  is 
a circular  temple,  in  exceedingly  bad  repair,  and  close 
beside  it,  built  against  its  very  walls,  a neat  water-mill, 
in  full  work.  By  the  mill  flows  a large  river,  with  a weir 
across  it.  The  weir  has  not  been  made  for  the  mill  (for 
that  receives  its  water  from  the  hills  by  a trough  carried 
over  the  temple)  ; but  it  is  particularly  ugly  and  mono- 
tonous in  its  line  of  fall,  and  the  water  below  forms  a 
dead-looking  pond,  on  which  some  people  are  fishing  in 
punts.  The  banks  of  this  river  resemble  in  contour  the 
later  geological  formation  around  London,  constituted 
chiefly  of  broken  pots  and  oyster  shells.  At  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  water  side  stands  a city,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  round  towers  and  a pyramid 
Beyond  the  city  is  a handsome  bridge,  part  of  the  cain- 
pagne  with  fragments  of  aqueducts  ; beyond  the  cam- 
pagne,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  ; on  the  left,  the  cascades  of 
Tivoli. 

“This  is,  I believe,  a fair  example  of  what  is  commonly 
called  an  ‘ ideal  ’ landscape — i.e.,  a group  of  the  artist’s 
studies  from  nature,  individually  spoiled,  selected  with 
such  opposition  of  character  as  may  insure  their  neutra- 
lizing each  other’s  effect,  and  united  with  sufficient 
unnaturalne3s  and  violeuce  of  association  to  insure  their 
producing  a general  sensation  of  the  impossible.  Let  us 
analyze  the  separafe  subject  a little  iu  this  ideal  work  of 
Claude’s. 

“ First,  we  will  reduce  the  multitudinous  precipices  of 
the  Appennines  to  four  sugar-loaves.  Secondly,  we  will 
remove  the  Alban  Mount,  and  put  a large  dust  heap  in 
its  stead.  Next,  we  will  knock  down  the  greater  part  of 
the  aqueducts,  and  leave  only  an  arch  or  two,  that  their 
infinity  of  length  may  no  longer  be  painful  from  its 
monotony.  For  the  purple  mist  and  declining  sun  we 
will  substitute  a bright  blue  sky,  with  round  white  clouds. 
Finally,  we  will  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  ruin  in  the  fore- 
ground ; we  will  plant  some  handsome  trees  therein ; we 
will  send  for  some  fiddlers,  and  get  up  a dance  and  a picnic 
party. 

“ It  will  be  found  throughout  the  picture  that  the  same 
species  of  improvement  is  made  on  the  material  which 
Claude  had  ready  to  his  haud.  The  descending  slopes  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  toward  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
supply  not  only  lines  of  the  most  exquisite  variety  and 
beauty,  but  matter  for  contemplation  and  reflection  in 
every  fragment  of  their  buildings.  This  passage  has  been 
idealized  by  Claude  into  a set  of  similar  round  towers, 
respecting  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  but  that  they  are 
uninhabitable,  and  to  which  no  interest  can  be  attached 
beyond  the  difficulty  of  conjecturing  what  they  could  have 
been  built  for. 

“ I'he  ruins  of  the  temple  are  unimpressive  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  water-mill,  inexplicable  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Roman  soldiers.  The  glide  of  the  muddy  stream 
of  the  melancholy  Tiber  and  Auio  through  the  campagne 
is  impressive  in  itself,  but  altogether  ceases  to  be  so 
when  we  disturb  their  stillness  of  motion  by  a weir,  adorn 
their  neglected  flow  with  a handsome  bridge,  and  cover 
their  solitary  surface  with  punts,  nets  and  fishermen.” 


FRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  VIENNA  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The  Vienna  Photographic  Society  offers  the  following 
prizes  for  the  solution  of  various  problems  connected  with 
photography : — 
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a. — Voirjtlander  Medals. 

1.  A gold  medal  worth  140  ducats  for  a method  of  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  wet  plates. 

2.  A gold  medal  worth  140  ducats  for  a certaiu  and  rapid 
dry  process  of  superior  excellence. 

3.  A gold  medal  of  40  ducats  for  a thorough  research 
into  the  asphaltes. 

4.  A silver  medal  for  a collection  of  natural  history 
studies. 

5.  A silver  medal  for  a collection  of  instantaneous  pic- 
tures. 

6.  A silver  medal  for  a collection  of  lantern  transpa- 
rencies, for  illustrating  science,  art,  or  technical  matters. 

7.  Medals  in  gold  (of  a value  from  40  to  100  ducats), 
silver,  and  bronze,  for  scientific  research,  inventions,  or 
improvements,  which  are  communicated  to  the  Society  or 
to  its  organ. 

b. — Society's  Medals. 

1.  Gold  medal  of  140  ducats  for  the  production  of  type 
blocks  having  half-tones. 

2.  A gold  medal  of  140  ducats  for  a critical  study  of  the 
reactions  of  chrome  acids  and  their  salts  upon  albumenates, 
albumenoids,  carbon  hydrates,  and  resins,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  different  heliographic  processes. 

3.  A silver  medal  for  yenre  pictures. 

4.  A silver  medal  for  carbon  prints  produced  in  Austro- 
Hungary. 

5.  A silver  medal  for  a collection  of  monuments, 

fi.  A silver  medal  fora  collection  of  ethnological  studies. 

7.  A silver  medal  for  a collection  of  anthropological 
studies. 

Competitors  must  qualify  by  becoming  members  of  the 
Society.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  President.  Dr.  Hornig,  Vienna  III,  Hauptstrasse  9. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  OF  TO-DAY. 

BY  W.  E.  BATHO.* 

After  the  paper  which  forms  the  support  of  the  tissue  is 
washed  off,  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  hitherto  obscured 
image  possesses  all  the  charm  peculiar  to  the  development 
of  a wet  plate.  Iu  the  case  of  under-exposure,  little  or 
nothing  cau  be  done ; it  is  better  to  start  again.  Should 
the  print  prove  over-exposed,  the  use  of  water  at  a higher 
temperature  will  reduce  the  print ; but  a better  and  safer 
way  will  be  to  keep  the  water  at  one  steady  temperature, 
and  add  a few  drops  of  ammonia.  This,  in  my  experience, 
reduces  the  print  in  a more  uniform  manner  than  hot 
water  or  long  soaking — that  is,  the  more  delicate  shades 
do  not  go  so  soon  as  with  other  treatment.  Yet  the 
method  for  reducing  «.  carbon  print  with  such  uniformity 
as  to  give  a result  similar  to  that  resulting  from  correct 
exposure  has  yet  to  be  published.  The  developed  picture 
is  washed  with  cold  water,  the  fixing  with  a solution  of 
alum  follows  this,  again  washed,  then  dried  spontaneously. 

Any  spotting  required  is  done  when  all  is  ready  for  the 
transfer.  In  this  operation  a little  thought  will  supply 
the  information  necessary  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  The 
picture  being  formed  of  various  thicknesses  of  gelatine, 
shown  by  the  dark  parts  being  in  relief,  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  transfer  paper  not  being  pressed  into  all 
the  hollows,  to  bridge  over,  as  it  were,  from  point  to 
point,  and  so  cause  a defective  print,  shown  by  white 
lines  ruuning  close  to  the  outlines  of  a dark 
or  elevated  portion.  The  transfer  paper  should  be  made 
quite  slimy,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  mould  it  to  the 
picture,  and  eusure  absolute  contact.  Sometimes  a transfer 
paper  either  has  not  sufficient  gelatine  thereon,  or  has  be- 
come exceedingly  hard  by  long  keeping,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
got  into  the  required  state.  In  this  case  dipping  the  paper 
into  a solution  of  gelatine  at  the  time  of  using  proves  a 

* Concluded  from  page  238. 
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remedy ; sufficient  adheres  to  the  paper  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  of  the  print,  and  so  brings  the  print  and  paper  into 
contact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
transfer  paper  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
a right  material  upon  which  to  spread  the  gelatine,  for  the 
grain  of  the  transfer  paper  sometimes  shows  unpleasantly 
in  the  whites.  Should  even  a higher  price  have  to  be  paid, 
the  use  of  a fine  paper  is  advisable.  Another  way  of 
arriving  at  the  same  end  is  to  load  the  gelatine  with  a 
white  pigment  to  hide  the  grain  of  the  paper.  I have 
chosen  sulphate  of  barium,  which  was  produced  in  the 
warm  solution  of  gelatine  already  containing  a soluble 
baryta  salt,  by  the  addition  of  a soluble  sulphate  ; this 
method  enabled  me  to  use  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a paper  altogether  too  rough  for  fine  work. 

The  transfer  paper  having  been  applied,  it  is  allowed  to 
become  surface  dry,  when  it  is  well  starched.  The  mount, 
previously  damped  between  blotting  boards,  is  also  starched 
and  pressed  into  contact  with  the  paper.  This  is  then 
placed  under  pressure  for  some  time,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
when  the  print  will  come  off ; it  can  then  be  trimmed  as  the 
fancy  dictates. 

I have  said  the  mounted  print  is  left  under  pressure 
for  some  time — this  may  mean  a few  minutes  or  a few 
days.  It  appears,  however,  that  a print  dried  rapidly 
has  not  so  tine  a surface  as  one  dried  slowly,  and  the  length 
of  time  the  print  is  under  pressure  prolongs  the  time  of 
drying,  owing  to  the  necessarily  slow  evaporation. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pigment  print- 
ing the  most  violent  carbophile  will  admit.  To  calmly  meet 
them  is  the  surest  way  to  success  ; to  ignore  their  existence 
is  not  an  evidence  of  sanity.  That  it  has  difficulties  ought 
not  to  be  a source  of  regret,  for  when  the  public  are  edu- 
cated to  prefer  the  permanent  to  the  fleeting,  the  very 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  want  will  tend  to  weed  out,  by  a 
process  of  selection,  those  not  suited  to  the  times.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I do  not  envy  the  man  who  has  so  little  sound 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  our  art  science  as  not  to 
wish  every  success  to  the  carbon  process. 


CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  ENLARGE- 
MENTS* 

The  dispositive  to  be  employed  for  enlarging  purposes 
must  be  differently  constituted  to  pictures  intended  for 
window  ornaments,  lamp  shades,  and  the  like.  Instead  of 
a vigorous  and  plastic  dispositive  of  agreeable  tone,  which 
is  quite  opaque  in  the  deepest  shadows,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  a thin  and  delicate  image,  which  will  allow  the 
light  to  pass  through  everywhere.  Such  an  image  is  not 
to  be  obtaiued  with  black  tissue  employed  for  ordinary 
stereoscopic  pictures  aud  stereoscopic  slides,  and  which 
contains  a great  deal  of  pigment,  but  requires  a tissue 
with  a finely  ground  pigment,  in  which  there  is  a good 
deal  of  carmine  and  Venetian  red,  and  very  little  bone 
black. 

Its  preparation  in  the  bichromate  bath  is  the  same  as 
that  of  ordinary  tissue.  As  it  comes  out  of  the  bath  it  is 
put  face  downwards  upon  a well-cleaned  glass  plate, 
covered  with  a piece  of  waterproof  material,  and  scraped 
with  the  squeegee.  It  is  permitted  to  remain  upon  the 
glass  plate  for  five  minutes,  and  is  then  drawn  off  aud  hung 
up  to  dry.  Its  exposure  under  the  negative  takes  about 
halt  as  long  again  as  is  the  case  with  a paper  positive. 

The  imprinted  tissue  is  moistened  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  placed  upon  a well-cleaned  aud  faultless  plate  of  glass, 
the  squeegee  being  pressed  upon  the  impression  to  ensure 
its  adhesion.  In  this  case  the  plate  is  not  rubbed  with 
wax  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  previously  coated  with 
very  thin  structureless  normal  collodion,  and  laid  in  water 
until  the  fatty  marks  disappear,  when  the  tissue  is  adjusted 
in  the  usual  way. 


The  best  results  are  secured,  however,  it  seems,  by  the 
use  of  a glass  plate  which  is  coated  with  gelatine  instead 
of  collodion.  The  so-called  reticulation,  or  network 
markings  of  the  tissue  which  sometimes  appear  (and  which 
are  due  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  tissue  has  been 
dried,  although  the  phenomenon  also  seems  inherent  to 
certain  classes  of  gelatine)  are  then  never  to  be  met 
with.  As  the  quality  of  the  enlargement  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  diapositive,  every  defect  in  the  latter 
becoming  enlarged,  it  is  well  to  employ  a gelatine  coating 
whenever  this  reticulation  is  apparent  even  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  plate  is  iu  this  case  carefully  cleaned  and 
dusted,  and  then  the  gelatine  solution  is  prepared  as  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Willis,  in  Wharton  Simpson’s  Year-Book, 
1876.  Twenty-six  grammes  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  are  put 
into  eight  hundred  grammes  of  cold  water,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  the  vessel  is  placed  in  hot  water  ; the 
gelatine  then  dissolves.  Next,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty 
grammes  of  hot  water  is  dissolved  one  gramme  of  chrome 
alum,  which  is  gradually  added  te  the  gelatine  solution, 
the  latter  being  stirred  the  while.  The  solution  i3 
filtered  through  fine  muslin,  and  while  yet  warm  the  glass 
plate  is  coated  with  it,  the  gelatine  being  poured  on  like 
collodion,  and  spread  with  the  aid  of  a glass  rod.  The 
drying  takes  place  in  a locality  free  from  dust.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  plates  with  gelatine  may  be  undertaken 
some  time  previously,  the  same  being  kept  in  a box  with 
their  backs  properly  marked.  Before  development  the 
dry  gelatine  plate  is  dipped  into  cold  water,  and  after  a 
minute  the  exposed  tissue  is  pressed  against  it.  After 
passing  over  the  squeegee,  the  tissue  is  weighted,  allowed 
to  remain  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  is  then  developed. 

When  impressions  of  the  greatest  sharpness  and  deli- 
cacy are  required,  Monckboven’s  plan  should  be  adopted. 
The  main  thing  is  to  impart  to  the  tissue  a mirror-like 
surface.  A carefully  cleaned  piece  of  patent  plate,  some- 
what bigger  than  the  bit  of  tissue  to  be  sensitized,  is  coated 
with  very  clear  normal  collodion,  and  dried  for  some  hours 
in  a dust-sheltered  spot.  The  plate  is  neither  waxed  nor 
put  into  water. 

The  tissue  is  put  into  the  bichromate  bath,  and  then  its 
gelatine  surface  placed  upon  the  plate,  squeegeeing  a3 
usual.  The  tissue  is  permitted  to  dry  upon  the  plate.  It 
will  remain  perfectly  good  for  a week  iu  this  way,  adhering 
to  the  glass.  If  several  such  plates  are  at  hand  they  are 
placed  one  over  another,  so  that  the  air  cannot  act  upon 
the  back  of  the  tissue.  Bubbles  must  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  for  as  soon  as  the  tissue  is  laid  it  cannot  be 
lifted  without  detriment  to  the  collodion  film.  In  an 
average  temperature  the  tissue  dries  in  three  or  four  hours. 
As  much  of  the  tissue  is  cut  off  as  is  necessary,  and  this  is 
then  found  to  have  a mirror-like  surface,  which  lies  iu  close 
contact  with  the  negative  in  printing.  The  printing  is  done 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  before  development  the  tissue 
is  put  into  water  soured  with  hydrochloric  acid  (about  one 
to  one  thousand).  The  tissue  must  remain  in  here  longer 
than  usual,  so  that  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  water,  otherwise  reticulation  will  set  in.  The  tissue  is 
placed  upon  a faultless  glass  plate,  without  co.lodion  or 
wax,  and  squeegeed  in  the  usual  manner,  air-bubbles  being 
especially  avoided.  If  the  tissue  does  not  adhere  well  to 
the  plate,  a weight  is  put  upon  it ; in  half  an  hour  the 
tissue  will  lie  perfectly  fiat.  Before  this,  the  development 
must  not  take  place. 

It  is  begun  with  luke-warm  water  (23°  C.),  and  after- 
wards warm  water  is  made  use  of.  If  the  collodion 
separates  on  development,  theu  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
some  hours  before  proceeding  with  the  operation  ; or  the 
plate  must  be  previously  coated  with  collodion,  gelatine, 
or  a thin  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform.  This 
coating  must  be  quite  dry  ; the  tissue  will  adhere  to  it 
theu  very  firmly. 

The  diapositive  sometimes  requires  to  be  intensified  ; in 
the  case  of  gelatine  plates,  however,  no  intensifier  can  be 
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used,  as  the  substratum  then  gets  discoloured.  Iu  other 
cases,  or  when  collodion  has  been  used,  the  intensifier  may- 
be employed  with  advantage.  Two  solutions  are  neces- 
sary : — 


. — Permanganate  of  potash 

...  10  grammes 

Water 

...  500  „ 

— Sugar 

...  5 „ 

Ammonia 

2 

...  W )) 

Water 

...  500  „ 

Equal  parts  of  a and  b are  mixed  in  a dish,  and  the 
diapositive  put  in.  Its  colour  changes  to  a yellow  ; and 
the  process  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  When  dry  and 
laid  upon  white  paper,  the  result  should  appear  somewhat 
darker  than  a good  paper  print. 

-©. 

IODISING  COLLODION  WITH  ANILINE  SALTS. 

BY  DR.  EDER  AND  CAPTAIN  TOTH.* 

The  idea  of  employing  organic  iodides  and  bromides  for 
mixing  with  collodion  is  already  an  old  one.  The  best 
suggestion  made  in  this  direction  was  that  of  Van  Monck- 
hov*m,  who  recommended  the  use  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  ethylamine  ; and  the  observation  which  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  iodide  of  ammonium  with  alcohol  forms,  after  a 
long  time,  iodide  of  ethylamine,  and  that  before  a col- 
lodion prepared  with  the  latter  would  have  the  properties 
of  a ripened  product,  supported  this  recoiumeudatiou  of 
Monckhoven.  The  production  of  iodide  of  ethylamine  is, 
however,  a very  difficult  matter,  and,  practically,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  compound  for  iodising  collodion  is  inad- 
missible. 

But  the  interesting  result  showing  that  the  alcohola- 
mines  of  the  fatty  acid  series  yield  iodising  salts  has  in- 
duced us  to  undertake  a series  of  experiments  with  the 
amines  of  the  benzole  series.  We  chose  aniline,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  series,  as  the  starting  point  of  our  research  ; 
it  possesses,  but  in  a much  less  degree  than  its  salts,  the 
propeity  of  absorbing  iodine  and  bromine. 

Ilydro-iodate  and  bromo-iodate  of  aniline  were  produced 
by  taking  nitrate  of  aniline  three  parts,  and  dissolving  it 
with  as  little  water  as  possible,  with  iodide  of  potassium 
three  parts,  or  bromide  of  potassium  two  parts,  the  solu- 
tion beiug  afterwards  treated  with  alcohol ; the  filtrate 
from  the  crystalline  precipitate  (saltpetre)  yields,  after 
vaporising  on  the  water  bath,  slightly  coloured,  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  aniline  salts.  With  this  we  prepared 
two  descriptions  of  collodion  : — 

1.  One  simply  iodised  by  mixing  a solution  of  4 0 
grammes  of  hydro-iodate  of  aniline  in  50  grammes  of 
alcohol  with  a threefold  volume  of  a two  per  cent,  normal 
collodion. 

2.  One  bromo-iodised  by  means  of  a solution  of  3 4 
grammes  of  hydro-iodate  and  0 5 gramme  of  hydro-bromate 
of  aniline  in  50  grammes  alcohol. 

The  collodions  became  coloured  immediately  after  mix- 
ing, and  assumed  a strong  golden  yellow  colour ; they 
had  the  same  iodide  and  bromide  contents  as  an  ordinary 
negative  collodion. 

Both,  we  found,  gave  equally  unsatisfactory  results. 
Sensitized  in  a ten  per  cent,  silver  bath,  they  both  gave 
uniform  films,  but  thin,  flat  pictures.  The  time  of  expo- 
sure must  be  longer  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  collodiou, 
although  not  very  much  so. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  proneness  to  decompo- 
sition of  aniline  compounds,  the  aniline  collodions  were 
both  of  them  rapidly  decomposed,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  had  assumed  a deep  red  colour. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  these  unsuccess- 
ful results  of  our  investigation,  as  they  serve  to  complete 
our  systematic  knowledge  of  the  iodising  of  collodions. 


COLLODIO-ALBUA1EN  AND  OTHER  DRY 
PROCESSES. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  HEWITT.* 

During  the  last  few  years  I have  tried  almost  every  dry 
process  that  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
journals,  as  the  multitude  of  bottles,  compared  with  the 
paucity  of  good  negatives,  in  my  possession  will  attest.  I 
have  been  in  search  of  the  “ philosopher’s  stone  ” of  dry- 
plate  photography — a process  that  would  do  everything 
better  than  “ wet,”  and  be  no  trouble  in  the  bargain.  My 
course,  apparently  straight  ahead  to  this  result,  has  really 
been  iu  a circle,  and  has  brought  me  to  the  point  from 
which  I started  some  five  years  back.  In  the  time  above 
mentioned  I have  had  recourse  for  my  preservatives  to  the 
henroost,  the  kitchen,  the  brewery,  and  the  apothecary. 
I began  with  albumen,  from  that  to  tea  and  coffee,  thence 
to  beer  and  porter,  and  finally  squills  and  nux  vomica.  I 
gave  these  all  a trial,  as  well  as  raspberries  and  serum  of 
milk.  Duriug  this  siege  with  bath  process  I also  had  on 
hand  series  of  experiments  with  emulsions,  both  washed 
and  unwashed,  generally  with  an  excess  of  something  in 
them  always  ripening,  but  seldom  ripe.  They  gave  me  no 
end  of  trouble,  and,  when  failures  occurred,  it  was  a great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  cotton,  the 
unsuitability  of  which  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  emulsion  process,  and  will  cover  a great  amount  of 
chemical  blundering.  Gelatine,  the  most  seductive  of  all, 
did  well  for  a time,  but  eventually  brought  me  into  red  log 
and  blisters.  The  moist  process  I did  not  attempt,  but 
for  the  purpose  I conceived  a modification  of  the  hot- water 
process,  as  follows : — Add  a little  of  the  decoction  of 
mustard-seed  (lately  advocated)  to  the  hot  water  in  which 
the  plate  is  immersed,  dry  off,  and  give  it  a dose  of  syrup 
of  squills,  laudanum,  and  nux  vomica,  which  will  produce 
a profuse  perspiration,  and  keep  the  plate  moist  for  a con- 
siderable interval.  1 have  not  tried  this,  but  have  seen 
the  day  when  I would  have  done  so.  After  all  my  expe- 
rience in  trying  published  formulae  iu  this  and  other 
brauches  of  photography,  often  as  conflicting  as  they  are 
numerous,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  and  appropriate  if  the  heading  to  some  of  our  pho- 
tographic periodicals  of  the  day  was  the  opening  address 
of  King  Bowhatan  to  his  congress  of  Indians,  viz. : “ All 
those  laws  we  made  yesterday,  we  hereby  now  repeal.” 

The  following  I offer  simply  as  the  reault  of  all  this  ex- 
perimenting, as  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned. 
The  most  desirable  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  the  certainty 
and  uniformity  of  result,  irrespective  of  its  rapidity.  It 
should  admit  of  considerable  latitude  in  exposure,  have 
good  keeping  qualities  both  before  and  after  exposure. 
An  adhering  film  that  would  pass  through  all  the  necessary 
manipulation  without  blippiug  or  blistering,  should  be  free 
from  defects  in  the  film,  from  blurring  and  solarization, 
and  should  not  require  backing.  The  quality  of  the 
finished  negative  is  the  standard  that  should  guide  in  the 
selection  of  a process,  and  not  the  rapidity  of  the  plate,  or 
the  simplicity  of  its  preparation.  The  object  of  photo- 
graphy is  to  produce  a representation  on  suitable  material 
of  a subject  selected.  Chemical  manipulation  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  this  representation  in  pictorial  form  that  we 
require,  and  not  an  ingenious  or  simple  solution  of  a 
problem  in  chemistry.  Photography  opens  up  a vast  field 
for  experimental  chemistry,  and  it  is  a very  interesting 
one,  and  also  very  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the 
art ; at  the  same  time,  if  the  means  are  at  hand  to  ac- 
complish what  we  require  as  artists,  we  may  leave  the 
experimental  part  of  it  to  those  who  have  the  time  and  the 
inclination  to  follow  it.  A process  having  the  qualities 
above  described  has  been  before  the  photographic  com- 
munity for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  has  been  lost  sight  of 
by  many  in  the  present  conditions  of  chemical  complica- 
tions. It  is  a slow  process ; in  tact,  with  me  all  dry  plates 
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are  slow.  The  most  rapid  plates  I have  ever  made  are  the 
gum-gallic  plates,  with  a highly  bromized  collodion  and 
strong  nitrate  bath.  On  a well-lighted  and  open  view 
these  plates,  when  freshly  made,  will  work  quite  as  rapidly 
as  wet  plates  ; but  this  comparison  ceases  when  the  plates 
are  a few  weeks  old,  and  the  subject  has  heavy  masses  of 
foliage  in  shadow,  or,  in  fact,  the  usual  landscape  effects. 
I have  invariably  found  in  this  case  that  it  required  at 
least  ten  minutes  wet  exposure  to  bring  up  all  the  detail. 
I have  noticed  this  quality  in  dry  plates,  that,  while  re- 
sponding quickly  to  the  well-lighted  parts  of  a subject, 
the  film  is  not  impressed  in  a corresponding  degree  by  the 
weaker  vibrations  of  light;  and,  consequently,  in  exposing 
for  the  shadows,  the  high  lights  always  receive  more  time 
than  they  really  require,  and  it  is  on  this  point  the  gene- 
rality of  dry  plates  break  down,  the  lights  becoming  thin 
and  solarized,  losing  their  detail. 

With  the  very  rapid  emulsion  plates  I have  had  little 
experience,  but  that  has  taught  me  that  chances  of  failure 
increase  in  direct  ratio  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates, 
as  well  as  blurring,  defects  in  the  film,  and  difficulty  in 
timing  and  development.  I know  that  rapid  emulsion 
plates  cau  be  made  to  work  as  quickly  as  wet,  and  do  it 
well.  There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  But  I am  speaking 
now  from  my  own  experience,  and  I have  never  met  with 
any  emulsion  process  that  equalled  in  its  results  the 
original  one  of  M.  Carey  Lea,  as  published  by  him  in  1870. 
I do  not  think  any  improvement  has  been  made  of  this 
process,  even  by  himself.  As  to  the  reliability  of  rapid 
emulsion  plates,  some  years  ago,  while  photographing  on 
the  Wissahickon,  using  gum-gallic  plates,  and  giving  from 
three  to  six  minutes,  I met  a gentleman  taking  an  outing 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  informed  me  he  was  w orking 
emulsion,  and  giving  from  four  to  six  seconds’  exposure. 
I afterwards  saw  the  negatives  he  made  on  that  occasion, 
and  they  were  excellent  and  fully  timed.  Some  time  after 
I met  him  again  with  his  camera,  but  this  time  his  object 
was  to  make  negatives  of  an  open-air  group  of  the  members 
of  a society  out  of  town.  I remarked,  that  with  those 
rapid  plates  of  his  he  would  have  no  difficulty  ; but  he  as- 
tonished me  by  replying  that,  as  it  would  be  the  only 
chance  he  would  get  at  the  party,  and  as  they  were  very 
anxious  to  have  the  pictures  made,  he  had  left  his  rapid 
plates  at  home,  but  instead  had  a few  slow  plates  that  he 
felt  sure  of.  I judged,  from  what  he  said,  that  when  he 
went  out  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  he  took  the  rapid  plates  ; 
his  slower  ones  when  he  meant  business.  This  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  workers  in  emulsion  in  the 
city,  and  his  experience  seemed  to  coincide  with  my  own, 
that,  for  reliability  and  perfection  of  result,  a slow  process 
will  necessarily  be  the  choice. 

The  negatives  that  I have  brought  for  your  inspection 
thiseveniug  were  produced  by  a process  of  this  character, 
the  details  of  which  I will  now  describe.  The  only  novelty 
that  I claim  for  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it. 

The  plates  are  albumenized  with  Ackland’s  albumen 
1 part,  water  25  parts,  which  1 keep  in  this  proportion  in 
a comparatively  large  quantity,  and  filter  off  as  much  as 
I may  require.  If  anything,  it  improves  with  age.  The 
nitrate  bath,  40  to  45  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  5 drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce.  The  collodion : any 
good  commercial  sample  will  answer,  but  my  best  results 
have  been  made  with  the  following,  an  English  formula, 
the  best  collodion  for  any  purpose  I have  ever  tried  : — 

Anthony’s  snowy  cotton 6 grains 

Ether,  concentrated  ...  ...  4 drachms 

Alcohol  (75°)  2$  ,, 

Add  to  this  1$  drachms  of  the  following  : — 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 ounces 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ■ ...  112  grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  40  „ 

Chloride  of  cadmium  16  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium  80  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium 28  „ 

Iodine  4 ,, 


The  preservative ; Ackland’s  albumen  l part,  distilled 
water  4 parts.  A solution  of  gallic  acid  in  alcohol,  in  the 
proportion  of  60  grains  to  the  ounce,  filtered.  These 
are  all  the  chemicals  required,  and  they  can  all  be  kept  in 
stock. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


lottt$$onbtviu. 

CHEMICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Reading  a short  time  back  an  article  in  the 
News  entitled  l<  Ought  Photographers  to  Understand 
Chemistry?”  and  your  appropriate  observations,  brought  to 
my  mind  the  idea  of  examinations  and  certificates  for 
aspirants  intending  to  follow  the  photographic  profession. 

Some  years  ago  1 was  the  first  to  bring  this  subject  before 
the  notice  of  your  readers,  and  think  with  the  aid  of  the 
Photographic  Society  it  could  be  well  carried  out.  If  we 
look  around  we  find  that  such  examinations  and  certificates 
are  required  by  Government  and  by  nearly  all  professions. 
Why,  may  I ask,  should  our  beautiful  art  be  degraded  by  the 
want  of  systematic  education  of  its  professors  ? 

As  an  example  of  the  benefit  of  such  a course,  I may  point 
to  a class  of  shop-keepers  entitled  chemists  and  druggists. 
In  my  younger  days  very  few  indeed  had  the  slightest 
claim  to  the  title  of  chemist,  aud  the  whole  body  were  little 
more  than  what  might  be  considered  medical  grocers,  better 
' termed  druggists.  The  institution  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  the  late  Act  of  Parliameut  concerning  the  sale 
of  poisons,  has  entirely  taken  the  profession  out  of  the  hands 
of  ignorant  pretenders,  and  it  now  stands  second  only  to 
that  of  the  medical  man  himself.  Though  they  seldom  have 
time  for  leseaich,  some  few  persevere,  and  become  analytical 
chemists.  Of  these  bright  stars  I am  not  speaking.  With 
pharmacy  and  therapeutics,  photographers  have  nothing 
to  do;  yet  their  chemical  knowledge  should  be  of  a far  more 
practical  character  then  is  required  by  the  before-mentioned 
class,  aud  it  should  be  directed  towards  those  objects  which 
their  art  renders  necessary.  There  are  so  many  scientific 
operations  nearly  every  day  becoming  necessary  through  the 
advancement  of  photography,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  student’s  knowledge  of  chemistry  should  cease,  or 
in  what  direction  his  researches  would  be  best  directed. 
But  if  I might  venture  to  recommend,  I should  say  let  him 
acquire  a souud  knowledge  of  the  general  outlines  of  the 
science,  and  then  direct  his  attention  more  particularly  to 
metallurgy,  the  metallic  aud  other  salts,  chemical  re-action 
and  decomposition,  and  the  gases. 

With  your  leave,  in  a future  paper,  I will  try  and  sketch 
a systematic  aud  general  outliue  of  what  a photographic 
student's  education  should  consist ; not  with  any  intention 
of  being  dogmatic,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  matter  may 
| be  taken  up  and  commented  on  by  wiser  heads  than  mine. 
There  is  no  knowing,  wheu  a seed  is  planted,  what  a 
flourishing,  fruitful  tree  it  may  become. — 1 am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  James  Martin. 

5,  Clarence  Place , Ilfracombe , May  29th. 


IMAGE  ON  THE  EYE  OF  A DEAD  BODY. 

Sir, — Dr.  Vogel’s  wonderful  account  ef  the  photographic 
propei ties  of  the  retiua  of  the  eye  is  most  interesting,  not 
from  a photographic  point  of  view  only,  but  also  in  many 
other  regards. 

One  great  benefit  which  suggests  itself  as  a practical 
corollary  of  this  discovery,  wheu  it  shall  have  been  further 
developed,  is  its  possible  application  to  the  identification 
and  detection  of  murderers.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt, 
the  image  of  the  assassin  must  be  the  last  one  that  appals 
the  fading  vision  of  the  victim.  In  such  cases  it  might 
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prove  of  great  service  to  the  police  if  the  eyes  of  the  corpse 
were  withdrawn  from  the  head,  and  treated  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  secure  the  image  last  imprinted  on  the  retina. 
Glass  counterfeits  might  be  substituted  in  their  stead,  if 
desirable,  for  the  identification  of  the  body. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  implied  that  entire  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  any  such  means,  for  it  is,  indeed,  evident 
that  suspicion  might  often  be  cast  upon  innocent  persons  ; 
but  merely  to  hint  a possible  addition  to  the  means  of  dis- 
covering and  bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  crime. 
— I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  Wilson. 

[The  notion  that  an  image  of  the  murderer  might  be 
found  imprinted  on  the  retina  of  his  victim  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  generally  dismissed  as  improbable  by  scien- 
tific men,  as  until  the  recent  discovery  to  which  you  refer 
there  was  no  evidence  that  vision  was  a photographic  pro- 
cess. Even  in  view  of  the  late  experiments,  it  is  very 
doubtful,  we  think,  whether  any  practical  application  can 
be  made  of  the  facts  in  the  way  of  identification. — Ed.] 


A SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT  DROPPING 
BOTTLE. 

Sik, — I beg  to  enclose  the  sketch  of  a very  simple 
dropping  bottle,  which  will,  I do  not  doubt,  find  favour 
with  those  engaged  iu  dry  plate  work  necessitating 
alkaline  development.  The  dropping  bottles  in  ordinary 
use  have  several  faults : the  cap  of  india-rubber,  if  not 
used  for  a short  time,  gets  hard,  and  leaks ; the  stoppers 
have  to  be  removed  while  travelling,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  cheap.  The  simple  one  shown  in  the  drawing, 


which  was  suggested  to  me  by  a friend,  answers  ad- 
mirably iu  every  respect.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  composed 
of  a baby’s  teat,  a square  bottle  (most  convenient  for 
packing),  a piece  of  glass  tube,  and  a cork.  In  travelling, 
the  solutions  may  be  kept  in  their  place,  there  beiug  no 
necessity  for  removing  the  cork,  as  the  liquid  will  not  run 
into  the  teat.  Large  letters  cut  out  of  paper,  A B Y S, 
can  be  pasted  on  the  broad  side  of  the  bottle,  or  could 
easily  be  etched  in  by  fluoric  acid.  The  teats  being  com- 
posed of  a superior  sort  of  rubber,  will  last  a considerable 
time,  and  could,  in  case  of  accident,  be  easily  renewed  for 
a trifling  sum.  Walter  W.  B-  Woodbury. 

[A  somewhat  similar  dropping  bottle  was  recently  de- 
scribed by  one  of  our  correspondents.  All  who  have 
tried  ordinary  iudia-rubber  will  at  once  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  using  the  teats  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury.— Ed.] 


Iprocteiriugs  of  Soculus 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall,  Bradford,  on  Monday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 


The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  two 
new  members  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a communication  from  the  Glasgow 
Society,  regarding  the  Autotype  patents,  when  it  was  decided,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  to  adjourn  the  matter  until  the 
October  meeting. 

Mr.  John  Smith  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ Stray  Thoughts  on 
Carbon  Printing,”  and  exhibited  several  pieces  of  apparatus  de- 
signed to  promote  pigment  printing  ; viz.,  a mechanical  sensitizing 
dish,  with  a pair  of  rollers  carrying  an  endless  band  on  which  the 
tissue  was  fastened  (the  rollers  turned  the  tissue  thus  immersed) ; 
an  ingenions  clip  for  drying  tissue  ; a drying  box  ; and  a frame  for 
preventing  the  mounted  picture  from  springing  from  the  glass  in 
drying,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  back  of  the  card  exposed,  to 
facilitate  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 

Mr.  Greaves  exhibited,  iu  conjunction  with  Mr.  Smith,  one  of 
his  new  patent  printing  and  tinting  frames  for  chromotype  work  ; 
also  a case  of  small  vignettes  is  carbon,  produced  by  his  new 
method,  which  were  considered  by  those  present  as  almost  per- 
fection. The  negatives  were  fine  specimens  of  delicate  manipula- 
tion, while  the  gradation  of  tint  in  the  vignetting  could  not  be 
surpassed.  The  various  pieces  of  apparatus  were  inspected  with 
great  interest  by  the  members,  most  of  whom  are  much  interested 
in  permanent  printing,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Greaves  being  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  answer  some  question  regarding  the 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Sachs  considered  the  machine  for  tissue  sensitizing  un- 
satisfactory. He  certainly  thought  the  use  of  gloves  would  prevent 
the  deleterious  action  of  the  bichromate  on  the  system,  and  this 
appeared  to  be  the  only  advantage  claimed  for  the  machine.  There 
was,  he  thought,  a great  probability  of  the  tissue  in  its  immersion 
carrying  with  it  numerous  air-bubbles,  which  would  require  re- 
moving. Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
hand-sensitizing  was  preferable.  The  drying -box  he  thought 
practicable,  and  the  printing  frames  of  Mr.  Greaves  simply  in- 
valuable. He  had  tried  several  frames  for  the  purpose,  but  had 
seen  none  to  come  near  Mr.  Greaves’  for  economy  of  time  and 
excellence  of  construction.  In  his  own  establishment  he  used 
Lambert’s,  and  thought  they  were  superior  to  Iligginson’s,  but 
Mr.  Greaves'  was  far  better  than  Lambert’s.  A great  advantage 
was  gained  by  manipulating  nine  at  once.  As  to  the  vignettes, 
he  could  not  praise  them  too  much,  as  he  had  personally  inspected 
the  method,  which  was  so  simple  that  any  boy  could  print  them. 
As  to  the  method  of  producing  combination  negatives  in  the 
camera,  the  great  drawbacks  were  that  the  least  inequality  in  the 
negative  would  prevent  an  even  tint  being  printed  round  the 
margin,  and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  was  necessary,  as  a 
slight  defect,  which  would  never  be  noticed  in  a plain  picture, 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  marginal  tint. 

Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  any 
such  method  commercially,  but  it  was  a ready  mode  for  amateurs 
not  desiring  to  go  to  the  expense  of  registering  frames. 

Mr.  Crosthwaite  remarked  that  Mr.  Smith’s  paper  taught 
some  very  useful  lessons ; though  not  an  exhaustive  epitome  of 
meihods  and  formula!,  it  showed  plainly  that  equally  good  work 
might  be  produced  by  persons  working  very  diversely,  both  in 
methods  of  manipulation  and  formula:.  It  served  to  demon- 
strate, most  unequivocally,  that  if  an  experimenter  failed  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  work,  it  was  very  probable  that  the  principal 
fault  lay  with  himself,  and  not  the  material.  It  had  been  very 
much  the  fashion  of  late  to  decry  the  material  supplied,  and 
desire  a change ; but  there  was  such  a thing  as  falling  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.  A good  article,  uniform  in  manufacture, 
was  what  was  wanted,  and  he  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  obtained 
by  splitting  up  the  manufacture,  and  having  a number  of  tissues 
of  varying  qualities  and  celour  in  the  market,  which  would  vary’ 
as  much,  or  more,  than  albumenizcd  paper,  that  fruitful  source  of 
complaint.  Carbon  printing  seemed  to  be  very  much  like  dry- 
plate  work  : with  the  same  batch  of  plates  one  operator  would 
produce  clean,  brilliant  negatives,  whilst  with  the  same  material 
another  would  get  grey,  foggy,  worthless  results ; this,  in  most 
cases,  arose  simply  from  a want  of  experience  in  that  particular 
method.  Just  the  same  reasons  applied  to  carbon  printing. 
When  an  operator  had  become  perfected  in  a certain  process  by 
years  of  experience,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  at 
once  jump  into  successful  practice  in  a totally  different  method. 
There  must  be  a certain  amount  of  practice  and  familiarity  with 
the  conditions  under  which  he  was  working,  otherwise  success 
would  be  only  occasional,  and  even  then,  more  by  good  luck  than 
good  management.  It  was  important,  too,  that  the  apparatus 
and  arrangements  be  of  the  best,  and  most  easy  of  manipulation  ; 
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and  some  of  the  apparatus  shown  that  evening  was  of  that  kind, 
and  seemed  likely  to  be  of  very  great  'ervice  in  the^cause  of 
permanent  printing. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Greaves’  vignettes,  Mr.  Jenkins  remarked 
that  he  had  seen  them  produced,  and  could  speak  for  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  vignetted,  as  the  specimens  shown  were 
not  specially  got  up,  but  simply  selected  from  the  daily  work. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  that  carbon  vignettes  had  been  produced  for  a 
long  time  ; but  the  tinting  d fficulty  had  never  been  so  easily 
overcome  until  now  that  Mr.  Greaves  had  perfected  his  method. 

Mr.  Cooke  exhibited  a tent  for  out-door  wret-plate  work,  of  a 
very  compact  and  complete  character,  which  was  inspected  with 
much  interest  by  the  out-door  workers. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
his  paper,  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  apparatus  shown,  and  to  Mr.  Cooke 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  p irtable  tent. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  their  next  in-door  meeting  until 
October  ; but  arranged  for  an  out-door  meeting  and  excursion  on 
the  Gth  of  June,  to  Kipponden. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


&alk  in  Stubio. 


South  Longon  Photograpic  Society. — At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  on  Thursday  next,  June  7tb,  in  tho  Rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  a paper  on  the 
“ Nitrate  Silver  Bath  ” will  be  read  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

Glass  for  Negatives.  —We  have  been  favoured  with  some 
Bamples  of  the  glass  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Shrewsbury,  Howard, 
and  Co.,  of  Digbeth,  Birmingham,  under  the  name  of  “impri- 
matur plate.”  The  surface  is  singularly  good  and  free  from 
blemish ; aud  as  the  price  is  less  than  patent  plate,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  welcome  to  photographers.  It  possesses  an 
unusual  advantage  in  having  the  most  perfect  surface  marked 
with  the  letter  S at  the  corner,  so  that  the  operator  is  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  which  side  should  be  coated  with  collodion.  Their 
plates  for  microscopic  objects  are  capital. 

The  Photo-Artists’  Company. — This  Company,  under  the 
directorship  of  Mons.  Piquepc,  has  just  issued  a new  catalogue, 
which  will  interest  photographers.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
capital  example  of  retouching,  and  side  by  side  with  it  a print 
from  the  untouched  negative,  which  well  illustrates  the  skill 
with  which  the  retouching  is  effected. 

Payment  at  the  Time  of  Sitting.— Our  advertising 
columns  contained  an  announcement  of  an  inscription  for  the 
studio  or  specimen  room,  with  an  intimation,  which  must 
attract  the  attention  of  all,  that  all  photographs  must  be 
paid  for  at  the  time  of  sitting.  A specimen  of  the  announce- 
ment forwarded  to  us  is  neat,  bold,  and  ornamental. 


$0  ®0msi?0ni>tttt8. 

G.  and  R.  Lavis. — The  three  cabinet  portraits  have  been  received 
and  handed  to  our  Publisher,  who  undertakes  attention  to  registra- 
tion for  our  readers.  There  were  no  stamps  in  your  letter  or 
parcel.  The  stamps,  together  with  full  particulars,  as  name  of 
portrait,  owner  of  copyright,  &c.,  must  bo  sent  to  our  Publisher. 
Any  kind  of  copy,  whether  enlarged  or  reduced,  would  constitute 
an  infringement  of  copyright. 

J.  K.. — The  data  you  give  in  regard  to  the  portrait  studio  required 
is  somewhat  too  vague  t > permit  of  very  definite  advice.  One  of 
the  simplest  and  most  useful  consists  of  an  oblong  glass  room  with 
span  roof : about  twenty-six  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  four- 
teen feet  at  the  ridge,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  at  the  eaves  : both 
ends  opaque  : the  side  and  roof,  facing  north,  to  be  of  glass, 
except  about  five  feet  at  each  end,  the  glass  at  the  side  coming  to 
within  about  twenty  inches  of  the  floor  : the  south  side  and  roof 
about  half  as  much  glass  as  the  north  side. 

B.  G.  F. — Unsized  paper  should  be  used  in  making  papyroxyline. 
Swedish  fil tering  paper  answers  well ; ordinary  blotting-paper  may 
be  used.  In  our  expeiience,  pyroxyline  made  from  paper  has 
given  a little  more  intensity  in  tne  negatives  than  that  made  from 
cotton. 
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T.  J.  P.— The  most  probable  cause  for  the  dirty  yellow  stains  at 
the  margins  of  the  prints,  which  you  describe,  is  tho  presence  of 
hypo  in  the  mounts,  many  samples  of  pasteboard  having  such 
traces,  used  in  the  manufacture.  There  is  no  remedy.  Sufficient 
quantity  of  a fresh  thirty-grain  solution  is  all  that  need  be  added 
to  your  bath. 

Osborn.  —There  is  no  work,  that  we  know  of,  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  producing  photographic  lantern  slides.  There  have  been 
many  articles  on  tho  subject  in  the  back  volumes  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  and  also  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography 

T.  W.  Marten. — Our  Publisher  will  send  what  -you  require. 
Regarding  the  carbon  process,  if  you  take  any  one  of  the  series  of 
lessons  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  follow  instructions 
carefully,  we  think  you  will  succeed.  The  Manual  issued  by  the 
Autotype  Company  contains,  also,  very  complete  instructions.  1 1 
you  will  state  your  difficulties  at  any  time,  we  shall  have  pleasure 
in  giving  you,  in  this  column,  special  hints  thereupon.  We  do 
not  know  of  auy  better  mode  than  these  of  obtaining  written  in- 
structions. For  a dry  process,  we  do  not  kn  iw  of  any  better,  or 
more  likely  to  suit  your  purpose,  than  the  coffee  process,  described 
in  last  year's  volume,  and  also  in  our  last  Year-Book.  We 
shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  at  any  time  examples  of  your  work. 

It.  M.  H. — It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  carbon 
printing  is  progressing,  and  entering  largely  into  general  use,  that 
silver  printing  is  falling  off  in  precisely  the  same  ratio,  as  you 
argue.  Carbon  is  employed  to  a large  extent  in  work,  such  as  art 
reproduction,  which  would  not,  without  a permanent  printing 
process,  have  been  done  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  silver  printing 
may  eventually  pass  entirely  out  of  use ; but  not  for  very  many 
years,  and  quite  possibly  never.  It  is  probable  that  in  many 
matters  permanence  may  be  unimportant;  a temporary  duration 
may  be  all  that  is  required.  Your  are  in  error  in  supposing  that 
tbe  earlier  photographic  processes  have  passed  out  of  attention 
and  ceased  to  be  practised  because  they  were  not  permanent.  A 
properly  produced  and  properly  preserved  Daguerreotype  was 
quite  permanent,  and  many  are  now  in  existence  as  good  as  they 
were  when  first  produced.  A print  produced  by  the  calotype 
process  is  generally  found  to  be  more  permanent  than  an  albu- 
menized  print.  If  a print  is  properly  fixed  and  washed,  the  process 
of  enamelling  tends  to  secure  its  permanency. 

D.  L. — A collodion  positive  on  glass,  backed  with  maroon  velvet,  is 
generally  brighter  and  less  heavy  looking  than  a ferrotype.  The 
direct  contact  of  tbe  imago  with  the  dark  surface  of  the  latter 
produces  a heavier  effect  than  the  velvet  b icking  of  the  image  on 
a plate  of  glass.  The  non-inverted  coloured  glass  positives  to 
which  you  refer  were  collodion  positives,  treated  with  a whitening 
solution  which  contained  salts  of  mercury.  The  powder  colours 
were  applied,  with  as  much  force  as  possible,  to  this  whitened 
surface,  and  this  was  then  treated  with  a thick  spirit  varnish, 
specially  prepared  for  the  work.  The  application  of  this  varnish 
carried  in  the  colour  into  the  porous  film,  so  that  it  was  seen 
vividly  from  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  which  viewed  from 
that  sido  was,  of  course  non-inverted.  Much  pains  and  skill  were 
required  to  produce  successful  results ; but  when  well  done,  the 
pictures  were  very  fine,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  very  delicate 
miniatures  in  oil.  We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  produces  such 
pictures  at  present.  The  materials  were  sold  by  Newman,  of 
Soho  Square. 

E.  H.  Derham  (Boston). — The  sample  of  tissue  received.  We 
will  try  it,  and  report. 

J.  H.  Corscaden. — Many  thanks.  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  E.  Ashton,  St.  Ives, 

Three  Photographs  of  Mr.  Philip  Phillips. 

Messrs.  \V.  and  D.  Down  by,  Ebury  Street,  Eaton  Square, 
Photograph— View  of  the  Colosseum,  Rome. 
Photogiaph— View  of  the  “ Leaning  Tower,”  Pisa. 
Photograph— View  of  the  Doge’s  Palace,  Venice. 
Mr.  J.  Prakman,  Redditch, 

Photograph  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Redditch. 

R.  Erowneth,  Cheltenham, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Dodd. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Dobbs,  Middlesboro’, 

Photograph  of  Major  Beaumont. 

Mr.  J.  Burooynk,  Coventry  Road,  Birmingham, 

Pour  Photographs  of  Miss  M.  Faringham. 

Mr.  P.  Jennings,  Dublin, 

Photograph  of  Old  Mill,  Ambleside. 

Photograph  of  Stybarrow  Craig,  Ullswater. 
Photograph  of  View  of  Coniston  Lake. 

Messrs.  E.  Day  aud  Son,  Bournemouth, 

Three  Photographs  of  Lord  Cairns. 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  Canon  Cams. 

Mr.  II.  V.  Harman,  Bromley’, 

Photograph  of  Little  Grey’s  Farm,  Cudham. 
Photograph  of  “The  Woodlands,”  Cudham. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Medal  Fever,  and  Forthcoming  Exhibitions — Pho- 
tographers’ Asisstants  and  their  Duties. 

The  Medal  Fever,  and  Forthcoming  Exhibitions. — Photo- 
graphers cannot  complain  just  now  of  want  of  encourage- 
ment. Throughout  Europe  a prolific  shower  of  medals 
may  shortly  be  expected,  and  it  will  be  hard  indeed  if  any 
one  who  strives  for  favours  should  not  be  successful  in 
catchintr  some  of  the  drops  that  are  to  besprinkle  the  pho- 
tographic pastures.  Amsterdam  promises  medals,  Vienna 
promises  medals,  Paris  promises  medals,  and  even  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  announces  a distribution 
of  similar  favours.  It  will  be  quite  worth  while  “doing  a 
picture,”  for  a lucky  candidate  may  even  hope  to  carry  off 
three  or  four  awards  with  the  same  productions.  All  the 
societies  seem  to  be  striving  to  out-bid  one  another  in  the 
hope  of  securing  competitors  in  the  race,  for  whether  it  is 
pictures  or  pro -esses  that  are  wanted,  the  same  induce- 
ments are  held  out.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  involved 
in  the  award  of  medals,  and  only  hope  that  the  anticipa- 
tions made  by  the  several  bodies  will  be  fully  realised. 
One  thing,  however,  connected  with  the  promising  of 
medals  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  problems  always  has  a 
disappointing  effect  upon  our  mind  : the  result  is  in- 
variably so  disproportionate  to  the  loud  trumpeting  and 
fuss  with  which  the  conditions  are  made  known.  It  may 
be  for  a dry  process  that  the  prize  is  offered.  What  is 
wanted,  we  have  been  informed  over  and  over  again,  is  a 
dry  collodion  process  which  shall  be  as  good  as  wet,  as 
certain  in  its  action,  and  as  simple  in  its  nature ; it 
is  to  yield  prints  beyond  reproach,  and,  if  possible,  be 
upon  a basis  as  transparent  and  convenient  as  glass,  and 
yet  tough  and  flexible  ; in  a word,  perfection  is  asked  for. 
The  result,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  perfection.  In  fact,  the 
successful  competitor  usually  brings  forward  a process 
which  has  neither  novelty  nor  excellence  to  recommend  it, 
and  the  prize  is  awarded  not  because  the  problem  has  been 
fulfilled,  but  because  one  hardly  knows  what  else  to  do 
with  the  medal.  So  far  as  regards  photographic  exhibi- 
tions, we  think  that  the  main  thing  to  be  arrived  at  is  to 
produce  a collection  of  photographs  which,  like  a collec- 
tion of  paintings,  is  worth  looking  at  from  au  art  point  of 
view  only.  By  all  means  let  us  have  encouragement  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  photography;  but  if  the 
public  are  invited  to  view  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  and 
the  latteristo  bemade  interestiegand  worthy  of  a visit,  then 
the  only  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  make  the  collection  one 
of  pictures  essentially.  Again,  the  pictures,  to  our  mind, 
should  be  such  as  can  be  examined  without  too  close  an 
inspection.  Tiny  prints  and  bijou  productions  are  very 
well  in  their  way.  aud  should  doubtless  have  a well-lit 
corner  allotted  to  them;  but  if  we  are  to  make  the  looking 
at  photographs  a favourite  pastime  with  those  who  visit 
galleries,  we  must  have  broader  and  bolder  photographs 
altogether.  It  is  the  photographer’s  aim  to  get  the  public 
to  look  at  his  pictures,  and  to  ensure  this  the  public  must 
not  be  inconvenienced,  but  rather  enticed  to  do  so.  An 
exhibition  made  up  of  small  pictures  is  uninteresting  at  first 
sight  to  photographers  themselves  ; how  much  more  in- 
significant does  it  appear  to  the  public ! A spectator  on 
entering  such  au  exhibition  is  disappointed,  and,  although 
on  close  examination  he  finds  many  beauties  to  admire,  he 
never  altogether  gets  over  the  first  impression.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  an  influence  Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes  had  upon 
the  London  exhibitors  ; last  year’s  show,  although  it  con- 
tained a good  many  of  what  may  be  termed  loud  enlarge- 
ments, consisted  for  the  most  part  of  small  work,  and 
hence  contrasted  unfavourably — at  any  rate,  on  the  first 
coup  d’ced — with  exhibitions  that  have  preceded  it.  We 


hope  that  those  who  propose  “ going  in  to  win  ” some  of 
the  medals  that  are  to  be  sown  broadcast  will  attempt 
work  on  a larger  scale  than  that  hitherto  exhibited.  Photo- 
graphers have,  indeed,  much  to  thank  Mr.  Crawshay  for 
already,  in  inducing  them  to  leave  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  they  used  to  work.  Carte  aud  cabinet  work  was 
what  most  confined  their  attention  to,  and  larger  pictures 
were  a rarity  indeed.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  happily, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  photographers  will  go  on  improving 
their  work  without  relapsing  into  their  former  prescribed 
limits.  There  is  no  lack  of  encouragement  now,  and  those 
who  believe  that  success  and  progress  are  attained  by  a 
lavish  distribution  of  medals  may  congratulate  themselves 
to  their  hearts  content. 

Photographers'  Assistants  and  their  Duties. — With  the 
prospects  of  introducing  carbon  and  Lichtdruck  printing 
in  the  studio,  there  should  be  some  change  for  the  better  in 
the  position  of  photographers’  assistants.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  be  better  trained  and  have  a wider 
knowledge  than  hitherto ; but  possessing  these  qualifications 
an  operator  could  not  fail  to  secure  good  wages.  An  as- 
sistant at  the  present  moment,  who  can  print  well  in 
carbon — that  is  produce  impressions  in  permanent  pigments 
equal  to  those  usually  obtained  upon  albuinenized  paper — 
who  is  conversaut  with  the  operations  of  wet  and  dry  plate 
photography,  and  can  take  a clean  and  successful  negative 
by  either  method,  and  who  is  finally  an  adept  at  litho- 
graphic priuting,  would,  weshould  thiuk,  be  eagerly  sought 
for.  Aud  yet  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  such  assis- 
tants should  not  be  forthcoming,  for  there  must  be  many 
establishments  now-a-days  where  all  this  is  to  be  learnt. 
Indeed,  a few  years  hence,  it  is  very  possible  that  perma- 
nent prints  in  carbon  or  in  fatty  ink  will  be  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  and  then  the  aid  of  assistants  of  this 
class  will  be  a necessity.  No  doubt  photographers  will 
have  to  be  pressed  into  the  service,  failing  assistants 
trained  in  lithographic  work,  but  the  former  know 
nothing  of  photographic  operations,  and  consequently 
would  only  be  applied  to  in  the  event  of  none  other  being 
available.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  prospects  of  the  photographer’s  assistant  are 
brightening  considerably,  and  if  he  would  only  spend  his 
spare  time  in  learning  something  of  the  rudiments  of 
chemistry,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  the  science 
which  relates  particularly  to  photographic  reactions,  he 
would  raise  his  own  status  and  that  of  photography  at 
the  same  time.  Many  assistants  complain  of  their 
scanty  income  who  really  are  not  so  hardly  used 
after  all,  since  what  they  know  could  be  acquired  by 
any  ordinary  individual  by  three  or  six  months’  attention 
to  work.  The  assistant  who,  as  an  intelligent  and 
educated  lad,  enters  a good  studio,  should,  after  a few 
years,  be  able  to  command  a good  salary.  But  he  must 
know  what  is  amiss  with  nis  bath  when  it  goes  wrong,  how 
to  prevent  his  albuinenized  paper  from  blistering,  and  be 
capable  of  printing  a good  vignette  either  in  silver  or 
carbon.  If  he  can  do  this,  and,  moreover,  produce  a good 
photo-lithograph,  and  “ pull  ” a Lichtdruck  from  gelatine 
without  injury  to  the  latter,  he  will  be  in  a position  to 
choose  his  own  principal,  if  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to 
go  into  business  for  himself.  A scientific  man  is  not 
wanted,  and  indeed  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  learned 
chemists  are  not  the  cleverest  manipulators  when  they 
have  to  do  with  collodion  plates  and  silver  baths.  Still 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  a uecessity,  if  it  only 
teach  one  to  work  economically,  aud  to  save  the  waste 
products.  Working  with  such  precious  metals  as  gold  and 
silver,  it  behoves  one  to  be  particularly  careful  of  waste, 
aud  even  the  bichromate  from  carbon  tissue,  we  were  told 
the  other  day,  is  worth  saving.  Looking  closely  after  the 
development  drainings  will,  in  a large  establishment, 
result  in  a material  addition  to  profits,  aud  an  economical 
use  of  paper  after  it  has  been  sensitized  will  also  make  an 
appreciable  difference  in  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  large 
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printing  establishments,  where  large  pictures  have  to  be 
produced  for  eightpence  or  tenpence  a piece,  it  is,  in  fact, 
only  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  that  any  profit  at 
all  can  be  secured.  Now,  therefore,  more  than  ever,  it 
behoves  assistants  who  desire  to  advance  their  position  to 
study  photographic  manipulations  from  an  economical 
aspect. 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Two  More  Competitions  at  Paris  — A New  Lens  bt 

VOIGTLANDER M.  AnDRA  ON  Dry  PLATE  PROCESSES 

The  Keeping  Qualities  of  Chardon’s  Plates — Photo- 
graphs fkom  Stockh»lm — The  Monument  ro  Nicephorb 

Niepce — Visit  of  tub  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  M.  Jans- 
sen’s Observatory. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing on  Friday  last,  the  1st  June.  The  president  made 
known  the  programme  of  two  new  competitions  which 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Society.  The  first  is  of  an 
international  character,  for  a simple  and  practical  medium 
to  replace  glass  in  negatives  by  some  light  and  transport- 
able tissue  or  pellicle.  This  latter  is  to  be  of  such  a nature 
as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  photographic  pro- 
cesses in  general  use,  whether  dry  or  wet.  The  second 
competition  is  organised  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
means  of  reducing  to  a minimum  the  impedimenta  of  land- 
scape photography,  the  prize  being  given  for  the  simplest 
equipment  for  out-door  photography.  Only  French  pho- 
tographers and  makers  of  apparatus  will  be  admitted  to 
the  latter  competition,  which  will  be  closed,  like  the  former 
one,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878. 

M.  Carette  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Society  a 
new  lens,  constructed  by  M.  Voigtlander  et  fils,  to  which 
the  inventors  have  given  the  name  of  Euryscope.  The 
construction  of  this  lens  is  based  upon  the  calculations  of 
Dr.  Sommer,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Director  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Brunswick.  It  is  composed  of  two 
achromatic  symmetric  glasses,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  a diaphragm.  The  instrument  is  perfectly  aplanatic, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  work  with  a full  aperture. 
Although  for  the  most  part  designed  for  landscape  work, 
it  may  be  employed  for  taking  reproductions,  interiors, 
monuments,  groups  in  the  studio,  &c.  The  authors  affirm 
that  the  instrument  gives  straight  lines,  images  without 
distortion,  and  that,  moreover,  the  defect  known  as  flare 
is  altogether  unknown.  M.  Carette  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a certain  degree  of  curve  being  inevitable,  if 
sharpness  is  desired  to  the  very  edge  of  the  picture,  this 
can  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a more  or  less  small 
diaphragm.  But  what  most  of  all  distinguishes  the  instru- 
ment, said  this  gentleman,  was  its  great  luminous  power, 
enabling  one  to  secure  groups  in  the  studio  in  a much 
shorter  time  than  usual.  The  instrument  may  be  made,  too, 
to  embrace  a very  wide  angle  (from  65°  to  80r>),  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  diaphragm  employed.  At  the  request 
of  M.  Carette.  a commission  was  nominated  to  experiment 
practically  with  the  new  lens. 

A skilful  amateur,  M.  Andra  by  name,  who  has  made 
a series  of  experiments  with  the  products  and  formulae 
recommended  by  M.  Chardon  (to  whom  the  prize  for  a dry 
plate  process  was  recently  awarded)  has  made  known  that 
he  has  in  general  secured  satisfactory  results  with  the 
same,  especially  when  he  augmented  materially  the  time 
of  exposure.  Another  operator.  M.  Magny,  writes  that 
haviug  exhausted,  when  travelling,  his  stock  of  Taupenot 
plates,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  employing,  he  pre- 
pared a number  of  films  after  the  manner  of  M.  Chardon  ; 
with  these  he  secured  some  very  successful  results,  giving 
only  half  the  exposure  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
devote  upon  collodio-albumen  plates.  Finally,  the  jury 
which  made  the  award  gave  some  account  of  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  plates  as  exemplified  by  those  remaining 
in  their  hands  ever  since  December,  1876.  These  films 
gave  good  results  except  that  the  margins  were  somewhat 
defective,  a circumstance  due,  according  to  M.  Davanne, 


to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  which  has  penetrated  into 
the  box  in  which  these  plates  were  confined. 

M.  Jaeger  forwarded  to  the  Society  a magnificent  collec- 
tion of  silver  prints  of  various  kinds,  including  portraits, 
landscapes,  historical  paintings,  marine  views,  & c.,  all 
taken  from  the  Stockholm  Museum.  M.  Quinsac,  of  Tou- 
louse, also  sent  some  views  printed  in  greasy  ink,  which 
had  all  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  finest 
impressions  produced  by  silver  printing.  These  pictures, 
printed  upou  paper  slightly  varnished,  were  vastly  admired. 

I have  spoken  in  one  of  my  preceding  letters  of  the 
decision  of  the  Municipal  Couucil  of  Chalons-sur-Saone, 
in  respect  to  the  erection  of  a statue  to  the  memory  of 
Nicephore  Niepce,  and  their  resolution  to  spend  five 
thousand  francs  upon  the  monument.  I have  now  received 
further  details  in  respect  to  the  project.  M.  Landa,  the 
director  of  the  Progres  de  Saone  et  Loire , and  one  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Chalons,  in  forwarding  me  the  report 
on  the  subject,  tells  me  that  it  is  progressing  favourably. 
The  Executive  Comm:ssion  nominated  by  the  Council  is 
about  to  commence  operations,  and  will  place  themselves 
in  communication  with  persons  who  may  be  considered 
likely  to  further  the  work  by  means  of  subscription  or 
otherwise.  M.  Landa,  who  has  interested  himself  heart 
and  soul  in  the  matter,  is  a conscientious  and  zealous  writer, 
and  has  represented  very  forcibly  that  the  oblivion  into 
which  Niepce’s  name  has  fallen  among  his  compatriots  is 
anything  but  honourable  to  the  nation.  In  England, 
where  public  recognition  for  services  is  so  broad  and  com- 
plete towards  great  and  useful  men,  people  will  be  pained 
to  hear  that  the  widow  of  Niepce  died  in  the  hospital  of 
Chalons,  and  that  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Loup  de  Varenues, 
where  the  pair  are  buried,  there  is  to-day  not  even  a cross 
to  mark  their  resting-place,  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  hiddeu  by  nettles  and  brambles.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  deplorable  state  of  things  will  soon  be  remedied. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  visited  the 
astronomical  and  physical  observatory  which  M.  Jannsen 
has  organized  upon  the  terrace  of  the  Chateau  de  Meudon, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  which  I spoke  in  a former 
letter.  I had  the  honour  of  being  present,  and  I can 
well  bear  witness  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  august 
traveller  in  the  solar  images  which  are  daily  secured  at 
the  observatory,  and  in  the  magnificent  instruments 
with  which  the  photographs  are  taken.  The  closing 
arrangement,  which  permits  one  to  regulate  the  exposure 
from  a fiftieth  to  a twelfth  of  a second,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  the  clock-work  arrangement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  heliostat,  which  allows  the  sensitive  plates  to 
remain  automatically  in  their  proper  position,  captivated 
the  attention  of  the  “ Royal  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,”  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  M. 
Janssen  transformed  the  gigantic  astronomical  instruments 
into  a photographic  apparatus.  My  readers  may  know 
that  the  solar  images  taken  at  the  Observatory  at  Meudon 
are  not  less  than  forty-five  centimetres  in  diameter.  They 
are  secured  upon  dry  plates  prepared  with  tannin,  aud 
developed  by  the  aid  of  sulphateof  irou.  The  plates  require, 
as  we  have  just  said,  an  exposure  of  a fraction  of  a second 
only.  The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  protracted 
to  two  hours  and  a half,  and,  before  leaving,  he  expressed 
to  M.  Janssen  great  satisfaction  at  having  seen  the 
laboratories  and  observatory  of  the  eminent  astronomer. 
Don  Pedro,  who  starts  on  the  9th  for  Great  Britain,  will 
be  iu  London  in  a few  days.  Ernest  Lacan. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE. 

BY  W.  E.  BATHO. 

The  number  of  processes  for  producing  permanent  photo- 
graphs afford  sufficient  variety  to  suit  every  taste,  and  to 
meet  most  demands.  This  is  one  of  those  methods  for 
realizing  the  desideratum  of  a permanent  photograph 
which,  while  being  a most  elegant  adaptation  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity,  seems  not  to  attract  the  interest  it  deserves. 
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The  plantinotype  process  of  Mr.  VV.  Willis  has  been  sent 
forth  as  a process  giving  a result  of  special  value  in 
certain  departments  of  our  art,  and  most  decidedly  the 
results  are  unique.  The  artist  can  have  a photograph  on 
any  special  paper  with  the  tooth  left  intact  for  his  brush 
work,  the  shades  consisting  of  a deposit  of  platinum 
black,  a substance  in  itself  as  stable  as  any  we  possess. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  photographers  will  look  with 
some  amount  of  suspicion  on  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
the  platinotype  for  permanency,  when  it  is  observed  that 
nitrate  of  silver  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  generally 
employed  in  the  process.  iet  with  equal  justice  might 
the  carbon  process  be  decried,  seeing  that  it  is  possible  to 
use  fugitive  colours  in  the  making  of  tissue.  Wherein  the 
fading  of  a silver  print  consists  a cautious  chemist  would 
hesitate  in  positively  affirming.  The  usual  method  of 
picking  up  the  symbols  at  random,  and  showing  therefrom 
a decomposition  of  some  sort,  serves  not  to  make  matters 
clear.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  because  hypo  and  silver 
are  used  in  the  platinotype,  it  must  needs  fade. 

The  reactions  involved  in  the  process  under  discussiou 
are  very  beautiful,  and  cannot  fail  to  arouse  more  than 
passing  interest,  and  is  a capital  example  between  an 
haphazard  invention  and  one  evidently  the  result  of  patient 
thought. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  as  follows: — Ferrous- 
oxalate,  while  being  a good  reducer  of  such  metals  as 
platinum,  iridium,  or  gold,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hence 
there  is  at  first  some  difficulty  in  bringiug  them  into  such 
a state  as  favour  decomposition.  However,  a solution  of 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  is  a ready  solvent  of  the 
ferrous-salt,  making  an  excellent  “developer”  when  the 
salts  of  platinum,  &c.,  are  brought  in  contact  therewith. 
.Ferric-oxalate  is  readily  soluble  in  water  ; it  also  is  reduced 
by  the  action  of  light  to  the  insoluble  /errotts-oxalate,  so 
if  paper  be  coated  with  /erric-oxalate  solution,  and  exposed 
to  the  light,  those  impressed  portions  will  have  the  ferric - 
salt  reduced  to  the  ferrous  in  proportion  to  the  light  action, 
and  be  in  the  condition  for  reducing  platinum  or  other 
metals  upon  such  portions,  to  form  a picture. 

Such  are  the  reactions  involved  in  the  platinotype.  Its 
practice  is  as  follows:— A starch-sized  paper  is  floated 
on  a six  or  eight-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
Floating  is  not  necessary.  A little  of  the  silver  solution 
poured  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  spread  with  a pad 
of  cotton-wool,  I have  found  equally  effacacious.  This  is 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly — indeed  quite  dry — before 
a fire,  as  i find  this  proceeding  keeps  the  print  on 
the  surface.  The  silvered  sheet  is  now  placed  on 
a plate  of  glass,  and  clipped  thereto  with  American  clips. 
A small  quantity  of  a mixed  solution  of  chloro-platinite  of 
potassium  and  ferric  oxalate  is  poured  on  the  sheet,  and 
spread  with  a pad  of  cotton  wool,  and  subsequently 
levelled  with  a squeegee  made  of  flannel  wrapped  round  a 
glass  rod ; the  sheet  is  now  dried  in  the  dark,  and  is  ready 
for  printing  ; it  has  a pale  primrose  colour  in  daylight,  but 
rapidly  darkens,  beiug  much  more  sensitive  than  silver 
paper.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  the  foregoiug  operations 
must  be  performed  in  the  dark  room.  The  printing  is 
accomplished  in  the  usual  manner.  Experience  will  teach 
when  the  picture  is  exposed  sufficiently,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  print,  a faint  outline  only  being  seen.  The  impressed 
paper  is  taken  out  of  the  printing-frame,  and  floated  on  a 
hot  solution  of  potassie  oxalate,  when  the  picture  flashes 
out  instantaneously  ; it  is  now  washed  in  a weak  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  to  reranve  the  iron  salts  still  in  the  paper,  then 
washed  in  water,  and  toned  in  asulpho-cyanide  bath  ; again 
washed,  and  fixed  in  a strong  hypo,  solution,  a slight  wash- 
ing finishing  the  operations. 

The  permanency  of  the  picture  is  assured  by  the  entire 
absence  of  silver  in  the  finished  result.  I have  not,  by 
auy  test  I am  acquainted  with,  found  the  presence  of 
the  merest  trace  of  silver  left  in  the  paper.  1 believe 
the  patentee  guarantees  this,  yet,  with  all,  there  will  be 
a lurking  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  photographers  i 


any  method  of  printing  wherein  silver  and  hypo,  are 
brought  into  practice.  This,  however,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  tell  too  strongly  against  the  platinotype  method  of 
printing,  seeing  that  other  solvents  for  the  silver  com- 
pounds can  be  employed,  and  are  named  by  the  patentee. 
Ammonia  forms  one  of  these,  it  taking  the  place  of  hypo. 
This  I do  know,  that  there  are  silver  pictures  fixed  with 
ammonia  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  have  not  shown  the 
least  symptom  of  fading.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  a platinotype  print,  when  rightly  produced, 
will  have  as  long  an  existence  as  a print  made  by  any 
other  method  extant.  This  is  but  my  opinion,  after  all, 
and  I may  add,  in  the  words  of  the  Koran,  “ Wherefore 
let  him  who  will,  believe ; and  let  him  who  will,  be 
incredulous.” 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  JOHN  SMITH.* 

In  bringing  before  you  this  evening  a few  stray  thoughts 
on  carbon,  or  pigment  printing,  1 may  say,  at  the  outset, 
that  I do  not  bring  them  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
carry  with  them  the  weight  and  importance  they  otherwise 
would  supposing  they  were  uttered  by  a more  able  and 
experienced  person  in  our  art-science;  but  I simply 
place  them  before  you  as  the  result  of  my  own  thought, 
reading,  and  observation  upon  the  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  birth,  rise,  and  progress  of  pigment 
printing,  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  say  any- 
thing, except  that,  like  numerous  other  very  important 
inventions,  it  has  had  many  struggles  for  existence  during 
its  career  from  the  cradle  to  its  present  state  of  maturity. 

Upou  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  I need  not  dwell,  as  these  have  often  been  explained 
in  the  journals  and  other  publications,  and  formulae, 
manipulations,  and  practical  details  frequently  given.  But 
there  are  points  upon  which  there  seem3  to  be  a consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  and  practice.  A few  of  these 
I will  mention. 

1.  The  Tissue. — Some  affirm  that  it  is  not  always  of 
uniformly  good  quality,  aud,  therefore,  they  cannot  get 
uniformly  good  results  ; others  say  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
tissue  but  in  the  operator,  the  tissue  being  always  good 
and  reliable.  Again,  the  Autotype  Company  claim  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  make  and  sell  the  pigmented  paper, 
while  some  persons  affirm  that  auyone  has  a right  to  make 
it  for  himself.  Some  say  that  the  tissue  sold  by  the  A uto- 
type  Company  to  liceucees  and  to  those  who  have  no 
license  is  all  alike,  but  the  Company  deny  the  charge. 
These  matters  of  difference,  I presume,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  settle  here  to-night,  but  shall  have  to  leave  them 
for  settlement,  by  actual  experiment  or  by  some  legal 
tribunal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  The  Sensitizing  Bath.  — Upon  the  strength  or  per- 
centage of  bichromate  salt  to  be  used  various  opinions 
are  held.  To  take  a few : Mr.  John  Milner  (see  British 
Journal  Almanac ,”  1877,  p.  73),  after  stating  some 
of  his  difficulties,  says  : — “ The  result  was  the 
adoption  of  a one  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  bath  for  all 
carbon  work,  large  or  small — prints  up  to  twenty  by  six- 
teen leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  a3tbe  strength  of 
sensitizer  was  concerned.”  The  Autotype  Company  give 
strengths  of  five,  four,  and  three  and  a-half  per  cent., 
while  some  others  give  as  high  as  seven  per  cent.  As  to 
the  composition  of  the  bath : some  advise  the  use  of 
bichromate  of  potash  simply  ; others,  the  same  with  a few 
drops  of  liquid  ammonia  added  until  a pale  yellow  colour 
is  produced.  Some  advise  a mixture  of  the  two  salts, 
bichromate  of  potash  aud  ammonia.  Mr.  R.  Jastizambski 
gives . 

Bichromate  of  potash  ..  4 parts 

Carbouate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

Water  100  parts 

One  class  recommend  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  bath, 


* Hoad  before  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society, 
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M.  Charente  going  as  far  as  forty  per  cent.  Another 
class  of  persons  say  that,  after  sensitizing,  the  tissue 
should  be  passed  into  a bath  of  alcohol. 

Again  ; if  we  advance  a step  further  we  meet  with  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  time  ot 
immersion.  Some  operators  have  advised  a very  short 
immersion — only  six  seconds — while  some  others  advise  as 
much  as  three  minutes.  Some  draw  the  tissue  out  of  the 
bath  over  a glass  rod  in  order  to  take  away  part  of  the 
bichromate  solution ; others  advise  that  it  should  be 
placed,  face  down,  on  glass,  and  take  away  the  excess  by 
the  use  of  the  squeegee,  then  strip  off  from  the  glass,  and 
suspend  to  dry  ; while  some  prefer  drying  on  the  glass,  and 
claim  the  double  advantage  of  smoothness  of  surface  to  lay 
on  the  negative,  and  better  keeping  qualities. 

As  to  drying,  we  have  various  methods.  By  one  the 
tissue  is  placed  with  its  back  ou  a piece  of  blotting-paper, 
over  a stick  or  rod,  allowing  the  ends  to  slope  from  the 
middle.  A second  will  hang  up  the  tissue  in  an  open 
room  by  means  of  clips — by  preference  near  an  open 
chimney.  A third  will  dry  in  a closed  box,  through  which 
a current  of  cold  air  is  made  to  pass.  A fourth  will 
employ  a gentle  heat,  and  so  on.  Again  : it  is  stated  that 
the  drying  must  be  done  slowly,  and  thereby  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  freedom  from  reticula- 
tion. Others  state  that  drying  may  be  done  quickly,  and 
affirm  that  no  reticulation  is  produced  thereby. 

I will  now  glance  at  the  preparation  for  printing.  If 
the  object  be  simply  to  get  a print  from  any  negative  in 
permanent  colours,  then  the  only  thing  requiring  to  be 
done  is  to  put  a strip  of  paper  over  the  face  of  the  negative 
close  to  the  edge,  to  partly  protect  the  sensitized  tissue 
from  the  action  of  light,  and  print  for  the  required  time  ; 
this  will  vary  according  to  the  negative  used.  But  if  any 
particular  shape,  such  as  oval,  cushion,  &c.,  be  required, 
then  there  are  three  ways  by  which  the  artist  may  obtain 
such  results  : — 

1.  By  the  method  long  used  in  silver  printing — viz., 
masking  the  negative  while  the  picture  is  being  printed, 
and  afterwards  tinting  the  margin,  by  exposing  it  to  light, 
while  the  priuted  part  is  covered  up  with  a blank  mask. 
For  carrying  out  this  method  in  pigment  printing,  specially 
prepared  frames  are  required  in  order  to  get  accurate 
regis*ration  of  tint  with  the  print.  M.  Lambert  has  a 
patent  for  frames  for  this  purpose  ; Mr.  G.  Iligginson,  of 
Southport,  advertises  some  special  frame ; and,  after  much 
thought  and  labour,  Mr.  Greaves  and  myself  have  devised 
what  we  think  to  be  a very  great  improvement  on  both, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  much  time  and  printing  space  are 
saved.  Two  of  these  improved  frames  are  here  for  your 
inspection  this  evening. 

2.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a mask  of  the 
desired  shape  in  the  dark  slide  or  other  part  of  the  camera, 
which  mask  is  brought  very  near  the  sensitive  plate  ; and 
thus  the  negative  is  taken  of  the  proper  or  desired  shape, 
leaving  all  the  margin  of  clear  glass.  After  varnishing,  a 
mask  of  uniform  texture,  and  of  such  a degree  of  opacity 
as  will  give  the  required  tint  of  margin,  is  placed  on  the 
negative,  the  opening  of  which  exactly  coincides  with  the 
figure  on  the  plate,  and  from  such  prepared  negative, 
pictures  may  be  printed  and  tinted  at  one  operation. 

3.  By  having  two  masks  carried  in  two  swing-frames 
within  the  camera — one  carrying  the  mask  for  the  figure, 
and  the  other  the  mask  for  the  tint — a negative  can  be 
taken  from  which  prints  may  be  made  with  tinted  borders 
at  one  operation.  This  last  method  is  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  though  I may  say  that  months  before  the  patent 
was  taken  out  I named  the  method  to  Mr.  Greaves,  of 
Halifax. 

The  vignetting  and  tinting  on  pigment  tissue  has  been 
found  to  be  attended  with  very  considerable  difficulty, 
because  the  operator  cannot  see  the  progress  of  the 
printing.  Mr.  Witcombe,  iu  an  article  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Year-Book  of  Photography  for  this  year,  | 
describes  a method  by  which  he  produces  vignettes. 


What  success  has  attended  his  labours  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  ; but  I think  I can  say  with  safety  that 
Mr.  Greaves,  after  much  patient  thought  and  experiment, 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  tinted  vij  nettes  in 
•arbon  which  are  perfect  gems  of  art,  and  which  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

After  printing  there  seems  t > be  a variety  of  modes  of 
procedure  in  preparing  the  t mporary  support.  Some 
wax  with  fluid  and  others  wi'.'.i  solid  wax.  Some  use  one 
collodion,  and  others  a different  one. 

After  mounting  on  the  temporary  support  there  is  again 
a divergence.  One  artist  says  the  prints  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  under  pressure  more  than  two  minutes  ; 
then  place  iu  warm  water — not  hot— and  the  paper  will 
strip  off  very  easily.  A second  says  the  priut  should  be 
under  pressure  for  half-an-hour  at  least. 

After  development  one  advises  the  putting  on  of  the 
transfer  paper  while  still  wet,  while  another  advises  drying 
first,  and  then  wetting  with  cold  water  before  it  is  put  on. 
And  so  on,  through  every  stage  of  the  work,  I might 
point  out  very  wide  differences  in  practice  ; but  1 refrain 
from  going  further,  as  I feel  that  I have  already  taken  up 
too  much  of  your  time  by  these  random  remarks.  Before 
concluding,  however,  I should  like  to  give  ray  opinion  as 
to  what  I think  would  be  good  practice,  especially  for 
amateurs. 

The  tissue  should  be  good  in  quality  and  of  colour  to 
suit  the  taste ; it  should  be  kept  in  a cool  but  dry  place, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  hard  or  brittle.  It 
should  be  always  as  flexible  as  patent  leather.  I would 
sensitize  in  a weak  bath  of  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  per 
cent,  strength,  and  if  acid  neutralise  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  adding  a few  drops  of  glycerine  to  each  pint  of  water. 
I should  give  a complete  immersion,  and  for  such  time  as 
would  be  needful  to  wholly  saturate  the  tissue,  thus  getting 
more  uniform  sensitizing. 

I should  then  take  the  tissue  out  of  the  bath,  and  place 
it,  face  downwards,  ou  a glass  plate  previously  prepared, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Milner,  by  giving  a slight  coating 
of  Castile  soap  (two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  methylated 
alcohol),  after  the  manner  of  waxing  a plate,  and  let  it 
dry  on  the  glass.  If  dried  quickly,  and  the  glasses  placed 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  protect  the  tissue  from  the  air, 
it  will  keep  good  for  many  weeks. 

In  waxing  I should  wax  the  plate  by  preference  with 
solid  bees'-wax,  warming  the  plate,  then  make  a few  marks 
across  the  wax,  and  while  still  warm  polish  off  with  flannel. 

I should  next  coat  with  plain,  thin,  tough  collodion — 
pyroxyline  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solvents  — using  as 
much  alcohol  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  waxing  from  being 
dissolved,  and  thus  ensure  easy  stripping.  'The  trausfer 
paper  should  be  well  softened  and  carefully  applied. 
After  getting  about  half  dry,  put  ou  the  cardboard  (which 
has  been  previously  damped)  with  thin  glue,  and  diy  by 
placing  in  a strong  current  of  warm  air.  In  a few  hours 
the  prints  will  strip  off  perfectly,  aud  have  a surface  of  the 
same  character  as  the  glass  from  which  they  are  taken. 

I have  brought  with  me  for  your  inspection  aud  adop- 
tion, if  yon  think  there  is  any  value  iu  them, — 

1.  A model  of  an  apparatus  for  sensitising  the  tissue. 
This,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  a box  carrying  a number  of 
rollers,  around  which  an  endless  web  is  carried.  The 


tissue  is  placed  upon  and  attached  to  it,  and  then  turned 
round,  bringing  the  tissue  into  the  bath,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  it  straight  (without  having  to  place  the  hands  in 
the  poisonous  solution)  until  fully  sensitised.  From  what 
we  read  of  the  damaging  effects  upon  the  health  of  the 
operator,  I think  some  such  method  be  used. 

2.  A drying-box,  or  chamber,  divided  by  a number  of 
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partitions,  which  are  alternately  short  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  thus  making,  when  the  door  is  closed,  a con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  inlet  to  the  outlet ; and  an 


induced  current  is  made,  either  by  burning  gas  within  an 
iron  chimney  placed  over  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  box, 
from  which  there  is  an  opening  into  the  chimney,  or  by 
placing  a small  fan  over  the  same  opening,  and  worked  by 
some  mechanical  power — by  preference  a small  tubing 
water-wheel — by  this  means  drawing  a powerful  current 
of  cold  air  through  the  box,  and  thus  drying  the  tissue  in 
a short  time.  This  same  arrangement  may  be  made  use  of 
to  dry  the  newly-developed  plates,  and  also  after  mounting 
on  cardboards. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patient  attention  to  my  stray 
thoughts,  1 hope  that  our  meeting  may  not  be  altogether 
pro  titless. 


ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  WORKING  THE 
GELATINE  PROCESS. 

BY  H.  HOULGRAVE.* 

I HAVE  devised  the  following  method  for  working  the  gela- 
tine process  in  the  hope  that  it  may  suit  the  convenience 
of  those  who  are  not  able  to  devote  any  time  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  making  emulsions.  The  formula  with 
which  I have  been  most  successful  i3  that  published  by 
Mr.  J.  King,  namely. — 

Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine  ...  40  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  40  „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  56£  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  2£  ounces. 

In  making  the  emulsion,  proceed  as  follows  At  about 
nine  a.m.,  or  any  convenient  time  in  the  morning,  weigh 
out,  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  bromide,  and  put  it  into  a 
teacup  or  other  similar  vessel,  pouring  on  it  about  one 
ounce  of  water.  I then  add  the  gelatine,  cover  up  the  cup 
to  keep  out  dust,  and  leave  it  without  any  further  care  till 
five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  or  later  if  more  con- 
venient. The  gelatine  must  now  be  dissolved,  and  the 
emulsion  made.  To  effect  this,  place  the  cup,  a small 
glass  beaker  (in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  the 
silver  in  about  six  drachms  of  distdled  water),  and  a suit- 
able bottle,  in  a shallow  tin  dish  half  tilled  with  cold  water 
and  supported  on  a retort  stand  above  a Bunsen’s  burner, 
which  is  now  lighted.  Having  allowed  about  ten  minutes 
for  the  materials  to  get  thoroughly  warm,  pour  the  silver 
into  the  gelatine,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time,  aud  for 
about  a minute  longer.  Then  transfer  the  emulsion  from 
the  cup  to  the  beaker,  and  thence  to  the  bottle,  riusing 
out  the  cup  ami  beaker  with  a little  water,  which  is  also 
added  to  the  emulsion,  aud  then  shake  up  most  thoroughly 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  emulsion  must  now  be  kept 
warm  by  any  convenient  means  for  a few  hours.  At  about 
ten  p.m.  pour  it  into  a flat  porcelain  dish  seven  inches  by 
five  inches,  and  leave  it  the  whole  of  the  night  to  set. 
Next  morning,  plunge  the  dish  iuto  cold  water  in  a mug 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  it,  cover  it  up  from  the  light, 
* Bead  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 


and  there  let  it  remain  the  whole  of  the  day.  At  about 
six  p.m.  change  the  water,  and. let  the  emulsion  remain  in 
it  an  hour  or  two  longer,  then  drain  it  for  a short  time  ; it 
is  now  ready  to  be  dissolved  and  filtered  previous  to 
coating  the  plates. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to  pour  a 
little  water  into  the  tin  dish,  on  the  top  of  which  dish  is 
placed  that  containing  the  emulsion  (but  not  in  the  water)  ; 
light  the  Bunsen’s  burner,  when  the  hot  steam  which 
rises  will  very  soon  effect  the  solution  of  the  emulsion, 
which  should  then  be  filtered  through  a bit  of  sponge. 
Then  proceed  at  once  to  coat  the  plates  in  the  manner  so 
often  described  before. 

After  allowing  the  emulsion  which  remains  to  set  in  the 
bottle,  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  pouring  a little  strong 
alcohol  on  the  surface,  hoping  that  it  would  thus  keep 
indefinitely,  and  would  be  always  ready  for  use  by  simply 
pouring  off  the  spirit,  and  then  remelting  ; but  in  this  I 
have  been  disappointed.  I find  that  after  it  has  been 
warmed  up  two  or  three  times,  the  gelatine  seems  to  lose 
in  a great  measure  its  power  of  setting,  the  emulsion 
becomes  very  thin,  and  the  film  made  with  it  frills  up 
during  development  in  a very  curious  manner.  I am  in 
hopes  that  a little  fresh  gelatine  will  remedy  this  defect, 
but  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  investigate  this 
matter  thoroughly.  I will  now  say  a few  words  on  the 
prevention  of  blisters,  which  are  the  bane  of  the  gelatine 
process. 

Before  proceeding  to  develop,  flow  over  the  plate  a 
little  common  methylated  alcohol  ; then  wash  off  thoroughly 
by  placing  the  plate  in  a dish  and  changing  the  water 
three  or  four  times.  Since  adopting  this  simple  precaution 
I have  never  seen  a blister.  At  first  1 used  a little  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  but  now  find  that  ibis 
addition  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful. 

I generally  use  the  developer  recommended  by  Mr.  R. 
Kennett,  but  do  not  find  any  very  material  difference  be- 
tween developing  a gelatine  and  a collodio-bromide  plate. 
The  galatine  plates,  however,  often  lose  excessively  in  the 
fixing  bath,  and,  in  consequence,  require  strengthening  up 
a little  subsequently.  This  I never  attempt  to  do  till  after 
the  negative  is  dry,  when  I re-moisten  it  with  spirit,  wash, 
and  then  apply  the  usual  acid  silver  and  pyrogallic  solu- 
tions, with  which  I can  get  any  amount  of  density,  the 
difficulty  being  to  know  exactly  when  to  stop. 

There  is  one  thing  I have  omitted  in  the  proper  place, 
and  that  is,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  emulsion  keep 
better,  I have  thought  it  desirable  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  gelatine  in  the  above  formula  from  forty  to  fifty 
grains.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  one  word  of 
apology  for  the  negatives  shown.  I beg  you  will  not 
look  upon  them  as  finished  productions,  but  as  purely 
experimental  ones — indeed,  almost  first  attempts.  Still  I 
think  they  are  sufficiently  varied  to  show  the  capabilities 
of  the  process. 


Lost  Art. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  B.  Davison,  of  Odin, 
111.,  a small  book,  bearing  on  its  cover  the  following  title  : — 
“Instructions  for  Oil  Paintings  on  Glass,  consisting  of  Lost 
Art,  Crystal  or  Oriental,  Diaphanic  Celestial  and  Italian  aud 
improved  Grecian  Oil  Painting,  by  Mrs.  Ann  B.  Davison, 
Practical  Artist,  Galesburg,  III.  Entered  according  to  Act  of 
Congress,  &c.,  in  the  year  1859.”  We  extract  the  following 
portions:—  Lesson  3 : Lay  your  picture  in  clean  water  a few 
moments,  until  the  paper  is  wet  through,  &c. ; then  varnish 
your  glass  well,  &c.  Then  lay  your  picture  face  side  up  and 
hold  your  glass  varnished  side  down,  and  lay  it  down  carefully 
(upon  the  picture)  and  press  lightly  ; this  will  unite  them.” 
Those  instructions  ars  given  for  pressing  out  air-bubbles.  The 
work  further  says  : “ The  air  being  all  removed,  leave  it  until 
well  dried  to  the  glass,  &c.  Then  wet  the  picture  on  the  back 
with  water  and  rub  it  with  your  fingers  until  the  paper  is  all 
removed  but  aligln  film,  which  the  print  retains  ; this  you  must 
be  careful  not  to  break.  Then  let  it  dry  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  ; then  varnish  it  again  with  crystal  varnish.  This 
will  make  it  clear  and  transparent.”  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  make  any  comment  on  the  above. — Ed.  Anthony’s  Bulletin, 
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PAINTINGS  COPIED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  reading  a 
correspondence  which  appears  in  another  column  relating 
to  pictorial  copyright.  One  of  the  grievances  under  which 
photographers  have  suffered  has  arisen  from  the  contempt 
with  which  their  art  has  been  regarded  by  many  professors 
of  the  sister  art  of  painting.  Photography  has  been 
denied  a position  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  arts,  and  regarded 
as  a “ base  mechanic”  method  of  producing  literal  trans- 
cripts of  objects,  incapable  of  invention  or  composition,  or 
of  anything  which  entitled  it  to  artistic  credit.  Notwith-  j 
standing  this,  it  is  a fact  familiar  to  many  photographers 
that  there  are  painters  who  do  not  hesitate  to  copy 
pictures  produced  by  this  base  mechanic  method,  and  to 
send  them  to  exhibitions,  carefully  omitting,  however,  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  photographic  origin  of  their  work.  : 
As  Mr.  Robinson,  in  the  correspondence  to  which  we  have 
referred,  mentions,  Rejlander’s  “Night  in  London  ” was 
copied  in  its  entirety  and  exhibited  by  a painter. 
We  have  seen  others  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s,  besides 
many  of  other  photographers’.  In  one  case  we  ] 
remember  a study  by  Mr.  Robinson  was  copied  as  a 
full  page  illustration  in  a religious  periodical,  not  only 
without  any  permission  or  any  acknowledgment  of  its 
source,  hut  a specific  attempt  was  made  to  claim 
its  origin,  the  editorial  text  appended  to  the  illustration 
being  to  the  effect  that  “our  artist  has  endeavoured  here 
to  portray,”  &c.  A remonstrance  brought  no  explanation 
or  apology  in  the  pages  where  the  appropriation  was  made; 
but  a private  note  regretting  the  “ inadvertence  ” ! 

In  the  case  which  is  brought  under  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  Mr.  Robinson,  it  will  be  seen,  is  again  the  victim 
of  an  appropriation,  under  especially  annoying  circum- 
stances, as  he  had  intended  to  make  the  scene  depicted  in 
bis  photograph  the  subject  of  a painting,  when  he  finds 
that  this  has  already  been  done  without  his  permission  or 
knowledge,  and  that  it  appears  as  an  original  painting  in 
the  recent  exhibition  in  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

In  the  correspondence  we  reproduce  it  will  be  seen  that 
instead  of  any  form  of  redress  being  volunteered  by  the 
painter  who  had  copied  Mr.  Robinson’s  picture,  or  the 
authorities  who  exhibited  the  copy,  there  is  a manifest  air 
of  surprise  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  complain  ; and  we 
are  not  certaiu  that  he  is  not  regarded  as  the  wrong-doer. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  deliciously  in- 
dignant at  the  notion  of  having  their  exhibition  and  cata- 
logue deranged  because  Mr.  Robinson  found  that  a piracy 
of  one  of  his  pictures  was  included  in  that  exhibition  and 
catalogue.  Possibly,  if  this  gentleman  had  examined  the 


possible  issues  of  the  case  a little  more  carefully,  he  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sooner  the  “ de- 
rangement ” he  deprecated  was  made,  the  safer  would  be 
the  position  of  the  authorities  concerned.  The  Fine  Art 
Copyright  Act  is  both  comprehensive  and  specific.  It  com- 
prehends in  its  penal  clauses  not  simply  the  copyist,  but  the 
exhibitor  of  a pirated  copy.  Anv  person  who  shall  “ sell, 
publish,  let  to  hire,  exhibi',  or  distribute”  any  unauthorized 
copy,  is  liable  to  the  ten  pounds  penalty,  aud  the  forfeiture 
of  the  copy  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  This  being  so, 
it  might  have  been  worth  while  to  recognize  Mr.  Robin- 
son’s clemency  in  remonstrating  instead  of  taking  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  off  r redress  and  apology  without  delay, 
instead  of  expressing  surprise,  and  showing  an  obstruc- 
tive spirit.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Macbeth,  we  think,  misses 
entirely  the  spirit  of  the  situation.  He  admits  at  once 
that  he  has  been  indebted  to  the  photograph,  but  only  to 
a limited  extent.  He  used  it  to  “ assist  him  in  some  of 
the  minor  details  of  the  water,”  believing  that  it  had  been 
produced  by  some  benevolent  photographer  for  the  use  of 
artists ! Mr.  Kobinson  says  every  detail  is  copied.  As 
the  Dudley  Gallery  is  closed  now,  and  we  have  not  seen 
the  paiuting,  we  cannot  offer  any  evidence ; but  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  painter 
used  the  photograph,  aud  manifestly  believes  that  he  had 
a right  to  do  so.  We  would  not  willingly  believe  that 
there  was  anything  of  conscious  dishonesty  or  unfairness 
in  Mr.  Macbeth.  He  has  simply  made  a mistake  as  to 
the  ownership  of  the  property.  He  believed  that  he  had 
plucked  a wild  flower  from  the  hedge-side,  whereas,  in 
truth,  he  culled  a trained  flower  from  a cultivated  garden. 
Here  is  the  great  error  complained  of,  aud  he  is  sublimely 
unconscious  and  unconcerned  about  it.  The  absence  of 
invention  and  design  and  ownership  in  a photograph  is 
taken  for  granted;  aud  although  it  is  good  enough  to  be 
I worth  copying,  the  thought  that  the  qualities  which  make  it 
so  may  be  due  to  an  owner  is  not  entertained  for  a moment 
We  regret  the  necessity  of  publishing  a correspondence 
of  this  kind,  the  more  so  that  the  person  infringing  bears 
a name  not  only  respectable  in  art,  but  respected  in  photo- 
graphy, his  father  hiving  been  long  associated  with  the 
Edinburgh  Society,  and  at  all  times  a friend  and  appre- 
ciator  of  photography.  But  it  is  manilest  that  the  sub- 
ject requires  to  be  better  understood  by  painters  who 
wisely  look  to  photography  to  assist  them  in  details,  minor 
or  important. 


STIPPLED  GRAIN  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  soften  and  modify  the 
gradation  in  photographic  portraits  by  substituting  some 
kind  of  mechanical  grain  and  gradation  for  the  continuous 
tint  or  half-tone  of  the  photographic  print.  In  engrav- 
ings, as  our  readers  know,  the  gradation  of  tones  from 
light  to  dark  is  secured  by  lines,  hatching,  or  stipple,  the 
size  and  proximity  of  the  lines  or  points  regulating  the 
depth  of  the  tint.  Besides  affording  gradation  of  tone, 
this  granulated  texture  has  another  valuable  quality  : it 
gives  transparency  and  luminousness  to  the  shadows  by 
allowing  the  light  to  pass,  as  it  were,  into  the  shades,  re- 
moving gloom  and  heaviness.  Many  artistic  photographers 
have  felt  that  an  increased  luminousness  might  be  secured 
in  photographs  by  communicating  some  mechanical  grain 
or  stipple.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Faulkner  adopted  aud 
patented  such  a method.  We  learn  from  Anthony's 
Bulletin  that  an  American  photographer,  Mr.  T.  Doney,  of 
Elgin.  Illinois,  has  receutly  invented  a method  of  securing 
this  effect,  which  is  praised  by  the  Editor,  who  thinks  the 
style  will  become  popular.  The  peculiarity  of  the  pictures 
is,  the  Editor  observes,  that  “ the  paper  is  covered  with  a 
series  of  very  line  curved  parallel  lines,  which,  though 
scarcely  perceptible  plainly  to  the  eye,  have  the  effect  of 
giving  a very  great  degree  of  delicacy  to  the  picture,  such 
as  would  be  due  to  an  exceedingly  fine  stipple." 
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FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS:  Figured  and  Described 
by  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.LS.,  F.S.A.,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  Parts  I.  to  III.  (London  : Cassell,  Pettf.r,  and 
Galpin.) 

Photographers  are  generally  lovers  of  nature  and  art, 
and  to  such  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  offer  a 
rare  boon  in  the  serial  before  us.  British  plants  have 
before  been  well  described  and  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  coloured  plntes ; but  these  have  always  been 
costly.  The  present  work  is  not  only  excellent  as  regards 
the  text,  and  singularly  accurate  in  the  beautifully 
coloured  specimens  of  flowers,  but  it  is  a marvel  of  cheap- 
ness, each  sixpeuny  part  containing  two  plates  the  size 
and  colour  of  nature.  Landscape  photographers 
especially  should  give  a little  time  to  botany,  at  least 
to  the  study  of  wild  flowers,  which  would  blend  so 
admirably  with  their  photographic  occupation,  and  give 
a double  interest  to  their  photographic  rambles.  The 
coloured  plates  here  given  will  prove  most  valuable  to 
the  merest  tyro  in  making  the  acquaintance  of,  and  verify- 
ing, the  charming  flowers  which  grow  with  so  much  pro- 
fusion in  most  English  landscapes. 

THE  PORTRAIT : a Weekly  Photograph  and  Memoir. 

(London  : Provost  and  Co.) 

Another  periodical  issue  of  pot  traits  of  distinguished  men, 
after  the  manner  of  “ Men  of  Mark,”  which  has  justly  ob- 
tained such  a high  success.  “ The  Portrait  ” is  like  in  its 
aims,  and  like  in  its  character,  each  number  being  devoted, 
however,  to  one  likeness,  and  one  biographic  sketch.  The 
numbers  already  issued  are  very  excellent,  interesting  alike 
in  their  subject  and  their  treatment.  No.  I.  contains  a 
group  by  MM.  Abdullah  Freres,  of  Constantinople,  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
Conference,  and  an  account  of  the  purpose  and  labours  of 
the  Conference  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 
The  second  number  contaius  a very  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Wrm.  Black,  the  novelist,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Princess  of  Thule,  a Daughter  of  Ilcth,  aud  other  popular 
novels.  This  portrait  is  accompanied  by  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  a difficult  and  delicate  thing  to  attempt,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived.  It  is  managed,  however,  with  con- 
summate skill,  alight  hand,  a playful  style,  and  no  trace  of 
egotism  being  apparent  in  the  limning.  The  photographs 
are  printed  by  the  Woodbury  process,  aud  equal,  in  all 
respects,  the  best  silver  prints. 

STREET  LIFE  IN  LONDON.  By  J.  Thomson, 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Adolphe  Smith,  with  Permanent  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations  taken  from  Life,  expressly  for  this 
publication.  (London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle, 
and  Rivington). 

The  aim  of  this  periodical  will  be  gathered  pretty  accu- 
rately from  the  full  title  we  have  reproduced.  Its  purpose 
is  to  photograph  street  life  in  London,  A motley  subject 
truly!  and  one  which  can  only  be  duly  presented  by 
photography!  In  the  first  number  we  have  London 
Nomades,  London  Cabmen,  and  Coveni  Gardeu  Flower 
Women  ; and  in  the  second  number,  Recruiting  Sergeants 
at  Westminster,  Street  Floods  in  Lambeth,  and  Public 
Disinfectors.  Each  subject  is  illustrated  by  a photo- 
graphic group,  and  an  interesting  descriptive  sketch. 
Life  in  the  streets,  and  life  in  the  bye-paths  of  London, 
have  before  presented  attractive  matter  to  facile  pens 
like  that  of  James  Greenwood,  and  skilful  pencils  have 
endeavoured  to  depict  the  varied  scenes  presented  ; but  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  actual  verisimilitude 
of  such  scenes  can  ouly  be  caught  as  they  actually  exist 
by  the  instantaneous  action  of  light  through  a lens. 
Whilst  the  aim  is  thus  full  of  interest,  the  work  is  well  , 
done,  and  full  of  attractive  information. 


THE  BARTON  EXPERIMENT.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Helen’s  Babies.”  (London  : Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
Searle,  and  Rivington). 

The  wide-spread  and  well-deserved  popularity  acquired 
by  the  charming  little  history  of  “ Helen’s  B ibies  ” neces- 
sarily creates  for  the  author  an  eager  public  anxious  to 
read  other  works  from  his  pen;  hence  the  ‘‘Barton 
Experiment”  is  sureef  a welcome,  although  it  has  nothing 
iD  common  with  the  former  work  except  the  freshness, 
earnestness,  and  vivacity  of  the  style.  The  “ Barton  Ex- 
periment ” is  the  history  of  a temperance  movement,  and 
is  designed  to  show  that  effort  in  the  direction  of  social 
and  moral  reforms  must  be  accompanied  by  effort  of  a 
practical  kind  ; that  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  may 
arouse  interest,  but  results  of  permanent  value  can  only  be 
secured  by  wise  personal  effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  p irt  of 
propagandists.  The  history  of  twelve  months’  effort  in 
securing  temperance  reform  in  the  town  of  Barton  is  well 
told  ; the  narrative  is  full  of  interest,  and  free  from  the 
peculiarity  of  verbiage,  often  characterised  as  “ cant,”  by 
which  well-meant  effort  is  often  marred. 


DER  KOHLE  DRUCIv.  Dr.  Von  Paul  E.  Liesegang. 
Dr.  Liesegang’s  manual  on  Carbon  Printing  lias,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  just  reached  a fifth  edition,  a pretty  good 
proof  that  the  practice  of  printing  in  permanent  pigments 
is  gaining  favour  among  our  German  cousins.  Dr.  Liese- 
gang’s volume  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
and  contains  a very  complete  resume  of  novelties  in  mani- 
pulation which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  German 
journals. 

The  present  edition  contains  some  new  chapters  treating 
of  combination  printing  in  carbou,  priuting  direct  carbon 
images  (without  half  tone),  enlarging  of  microscopic 
cliches,  &c.,  .and  also  several  additional  hints  respecting 
“failures  and  their  causes,”  of  which  we  presented  our 
readers  with  a translation  some  time  since.  So  far  as  a 
manual  can  teach  carbon  printing,  Dr.  Liesegang’s  volume 
is  calculated  to  do  so,  and  the  book,  therefore,  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  a very  valuable  contribution  to 
photographic  literature  ; but  it  would  be  necessary  for 
photographers  to  know  something  of  the  matter  of  which 
it  treats  before  they  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  its 
contents. 

Der  Kohle  Druck  contains  all  the  details  necessary  in  the 
production  of  portraits  such  as  we  have  lately  seen  pro- 
duced upon  collodion,  and  describes  succinctly  the  mani- 
pulations necessary  to  secure  glazed  and  UDglazed  pictures. 
As  to  the  supply  of  tissue  for  producing  the  same  we  pre- 
sume it  is  derived  from  the  Autotype  Company's  works  in 
London,  as  Dr.  Liesegang  is  one  of  the  ageuts  in  that 
countiy.  But  continental  photographers  have  now,  we 
believe,  several  sources  whence  they  can  draw  their  mate- 
rial, the  firm  of  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  who  is  a manu- 
facturer, having  become  German  since  the  annexation  of 
Alsace  by  the  Fatherland,  while  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  of 
Ghent,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  are  also  occupying 
themselves  with  the  preparation  of  pigmented  tissue. 


<&arrrsg0fl&£iu£. 

“CONVEYING"  A PHOTOGRAPHER’S  PICTORIAL 
IDEAS  INTO  PAINTINGS. 

Sir,— There  are  probably  few  persons  acquainted  with 
photographs  who,  on  visiting  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
do  not  recognise  old  friends  on  the  walls  translated  into 
colour,  aud  often  spoilt  in  the  translation.  One  of  the 
most  glaring  instances  I recollect  occurred  in  the  Royal 
Academy  three  or  four  years  ago.  In  this  case  Rejlauder  8 
well-known  and  pathetic  photograph  of  a tagged  boy  on  a 
door  step,  which  he  called  “ Night  in  London,”  was  copied 
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thread  for  thread.  I have  often  had  the  doubtful  honour  of 
having  my  pictures  appropriated  by  painters,  and  do  not 
object  to  artists  refreshing  their  recollection  of  nature  by 
looking  at  my  photographs,  but  I strongly  object  to  whole- 
sale copying.  One  of  the  most  impudent  cases  of  such 
copying  occurs  in  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  The  following  correspondence  on  the  subject 
may,  perhaps,  interest  your  readers. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Mag  28 th.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  February  2nd,  1877. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

Sir, — I mentioned  to  you  yesterday  that  a copy  of  one  of  my 
pictures  was  exhibited  in  your  gallery  as  the  work  of  another 
artist,  and  under  a different  name  to  that  which  I had  given  it. 
The  number  of  the  copy  in  the  catalogue  is  136.  My  picture,  of 
which  I enclose  a rough  copy,  is  copyright ; and  I could  obtain 
redress  under  the  Copyright  Act ; but  I should  prefer  not  to  go 
to  that  extreme  length,  and  therefore  ask  you  to  bring  the  facts 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  that  Mr.  Macbeth  has  omitted 
the  sky,  and  added  some  boats ; the  rest  of  the  picture  is  identical 
with  mine,  and  could  not  have  been  an  accidental  resemblance. 

The  injustice  of  this  appropriation  of  my  property  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  if  we  reverse  the  position.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year,  and  took 
a photograph  of  it,  and  then  sent  the  photograph  to  an  exhibi- 
tion, claiming  the  composition,  light  and  shade,  and  invention  as 
my  own,  and  tried  to  sell  it : what  would  all  honest  men  be  entitled 
to  call  me  ? The  cases  are  exactly  parallel. 

1 have  also  to  submit  that  to  send  a copy  for  exhibition  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery  is  to  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  Committee, 
and  that  in  this  case  it  has  succeeded. — I am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 
R.  F.  McNair,  Esq.  H.  F.  Robinson. 

February  3rd,  1877. 

Sir, — 1 beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
enclosure  of  the  2nd  inst.,  and,  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  they 
will  be  duly  laid  before  the  Committee  at  their  next  meeting.— I 
am,  yours  obediently,  R.  F.  McNair,  Sec. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  April  25th,  1877. 
Sir, — I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter 
which  I sent  to  Mr.  McNair  on  the  2nd  of  last  February. 

In  reply,  Mr.  McNair  informed  me  that  it  would  be  laid  before 
the  Committee  at  their  next  meeting.  I have  waited  nearly 
time  months,  and  have  received  no  further  communication  from 
your  Secretary,  from  which  I can  only  infer  that  either  Mr.  McNair 
has  suppressed  my  letter,  or  the  Committee  have  no  objection  to 
countenance  a gross  injustice  and  imposition,  which  1 cannot 
believe. 

I take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  as  the  only  official  besides 
Mr.  McNair  whose  name  is  given  in  the  catalogue. 

I enclose  a rough  priut  of  my  picture,  which  I should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  compare  with  Mr.  Macbeth’s  (No.  136). — I am,  sir, 
yours  obediently,  II.  P.  Robinson. 

Edward  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D. 

9,  Portugal  Street,  Grosveuor  Square,  April  30th,  1877. 
Sir,— 1 beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
enclosure  of  photograph,  &c. 

Mr.  McN  cir  did  not  suppress  your  letter  of  February  2nd. 

1 cannot  myself  see  on  what  grounds  your  letter  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  Committee. 

Your  grievance,  if  you  have  any,  is  with  the  artist  who  you  say 
has  copied  your  picture. 

How  was  the  Committee  to  know  that  the  drawing  of  Mr. 
Macbeth’s  was  a copy  of  yours?  And  surely  you  can  hardly 
suppose  that  after  the  Exhibition  has  been  opened  to  the  public, 
the  catalogue  printed  and  published,  the  Exhibition  was  to  be 
altered  and  derang  d,  aud  a fresh  catalogue  printed,  because  you 
think  an  artist  has  copied  your  ph  tograpb. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  what  your  complaint  against  the 
Committee  consists  of,  so  that  I may  be  able  to  bring  something 
definite  before  them  — 1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

fl.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  Edward  Hamilton. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  May  5th,  1877. 
Sir,— Ab  ence  from  home  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  replying 
to  your  letter  before. 

I pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  your  Secretary  that  a copy  of  one 


of  my  pictures  had  been  sent  to  your  Exhibition  as  an  original 
picture.  I asked  to  have  my  complaint  placed  before  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  the  Committee  what  they 
should  do  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  Exhibition.  I knew 
there  were  gentlemen  on  your  Committee  who  would  not  coun- 
tenance a theft  disguised  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  but 
I expected  that  the  artist  who  had  perpetrated  the  imposition 
might  possibly  have  been  warned  that  in  future  he  must  not  break 
your  rule  that  no  copy  be  sent  for  exhibition.  1 expected  that  as 
the  drawing  was  in  some  sense  an  attempt  at  a fraud,  it  would 
have  been  withdrawn  from  sale,  if  not  from  exhibition.  I ex- 
pected that  your  Secretary  would  fulfil  his  promise,  and  place  my 
letter  before  the  Committee,  which  was  not  done. 

I have  no  complaint  against  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  me  justice,  or  the  reverse,  not 
having  had  my  letter  before  them.  I am  sorry  I cannot  get 
my  letter  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  but  my 
purpose  will  be  nearly  as  well  served,  if  not  so  pleasantly,  by  the 
publication  of  this  coriespondence  for  the  guidance  of  photo- 
graphers in  similar  cases  where  their  thoughts  and  designs  are 
“conveyed”  in  a like  unblushing  manner. — I am,  sir,  yours 
obediently,  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Edward  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Dudley  Gallery,  May  8th,  1877. 

Sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  your  correspondence  was  this 
day  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  to  state  that  no  meeting  of  the 
Committee  has  been  held  since  the  opening  of  the  gallery,  until 
quite  recently,  and,  therefore,  that  your  letter  had  appeared  to  be 
neglected. 

The  Committee  regret  that  there  should  be  any  appearance  of 
plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  whom  you  refer;  but 
they  consider  that  the  matter  rests  entirely  between  the  artist  and 
yourself. —I  am,  yours  obediently,  Robert  McNair. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 

To  the  Exhibitor  of  the  Copy. 

Tunbiidge  Wells.  May  9th,  1877. 

Sir, — In  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  a drawing  (No.  136)  to 
which  your  name  is  attached  in  the  catalogue.  This  picture  is  a 
direct  copy  of  one  of  my  photographs.  1 have  had  a c irrespon- 
dence  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Gallery  on  the 
subject  of  this  misappropriation  of  my  property,  which  correspon- 
dence I am  about  to  publish  ; but  before  doing  so,  I think  it  only 
just  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  explaiu  ng,  if  you  can, 
why  you  have  copied  my  picture,  aud  why  you  call  it  your  own, 
seeing  that  the  design,  invention,  composition,  and  light  and 
shade,  are  mine.  I may  add  that  the  photograph  is  my  register  d 
copyright.— I am,  sir,  yours  obediently,  H.  P.  Robinson. 

James  Macbeth,  Esq. 

23,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  May  10th,  1877. 

Sir, — l am  obliged  by  your  letter,  which  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  myself  from  the  charge  of  infringing  your 
copyright.  I saw  the  photograph  in  the  house  of  a fri.nd.  I 
borrowed  it  to  assist  me  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  water 
in  the  drawing  you  complain  of,  supposing  it  was  a photograph 
from  nature  done  for  the  use  of  artists,  who  are,  as  a rule,  the  only 
buyers  aud  appreciators  of  such  works.  Had  I known  that  the 
design,  invention,  composition,  aud  light  and  shade  were  your  own, 
I should  have  no  more  thought  of  using  it  than  I should  think  of 
copying  a picture  by  a brother  painter. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  are  in  no 
wav  accountable  for  the  matter,  and  the  publication  of  your  cor- 
respondence with  them  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  If  yon  like 
to  publish  this  letter  you  are  at  libeity  to  do  so. — I am,  sir,  yours 
truly,  J.  Macbeth. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  May  22nd,  1877. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  10th,  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
mistake  you  and  some  other  artists  make  is,  that  photographs  are 
as  much  open  to  you  to  copy  as  nature  herself,  just  as  if  they 
were  taken  by  chance  and  were  common  properly  ; « horeas  the 
best  photographs  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  the  result  of 
artis'ic  design  as  paintings. 

As  to  youi  havingborrowed  “ minor  details,”  only  a glance  at  the 
two  pictures  would  convince  anyone  that  the  sea  is  copied  in  every 
detail  as  nearly  as  yon  could  do  it.  Suppo.e  a dozen  painters  had 
copied  the  same  photograph,  whose  would  have  been  the  original 
picture  ? It  is  a fact  that  I intended  to  make  a painting  based  on 
the  photograph  of  mine  you  copied.  If  I fulfilled  my  iutention, 
and  sent  the  picture  for  exhibition,  it  would  be  said  at  once  that 
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my  painting  was  a copy  of  your  drawing,  just  as  if  I had  stolen 
your  sketch,  from  nature,  of  the  subject,  and  copied  it. 

There  is  a purpose  to  serve  in  publishing  the  correspondence 
which  you  do  not  seein  to  see.  It  would  serve  to  make  known  to 
painters  a fact  of  which  some  of  them  do  not  appear  to  be  fully 
aware,  which  is,  that  there  is  as  much  property  in  a photograph  as 
in  a painting,  aud  that  it  should  not  be  appropriated  without  per- 
mission. I do  not  object  to  painters  taking  hints  and  suggestions 
from  my  pictures,  just  as  they  may  from  the  works  of  artists  in 
other  materials ; but  I do  object  to  your  sending  a copy  of  my  pic- 
ture to  an  exhibition,  and  calling  it  your  own.— I am,  sir,  yours 
obediently.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

James  Macbeth,  Esq. 


MAGIC  LANTERN  AS  AN  AID  TO  INSTRUC- 
TS . 

Sir, — The  present  season  of  the  year  may  not  strike  you 
as  the  most  suitable  for  a paper  on  the  magic  lantern,  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said  iu  its  favour — that  the  makers  are 
now  laying  in  stock  for  the  next  winter,  an  l hence  they 
are  in  a good  position  for  adopting  any  improvements 
which  may  be  suggested. 

I must  begin  my  letter  by  expressing  the  obligations  I 
am  under  to  Mr.  S.  llighley,  for  his  valuable  articles  on 
the  lantern  in  the  fourth  volume  of  “ Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator.”  They  have  added  much  to  my  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice.  As 
an  instance  of  the  former,  1 may  meution  his  remarks  on 
the  symmetrical  condenser  now  so  much  in  use  ; and  of 
the  latter,  the  hint  which  he  gives  for  steadying  the  jet  and 
lime-holder  by  filing  away  the  supporting  rod  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  screw.  This  simple  plau  is  so  effectual  for 
the  object  designed,  that  it  ought  to  be  generally  known 
aud  adopted. 

I have  long  used  the  lantern  for  educational  purposes, 
ami  have  recommended  it  to  my  brother  clergy.  The 
difficulty  with  many,  however,  has  been  that  they  caimot 
obtain  coal  gas,  and  they  find  the  oxy-calcium  process 
with  spirits  of  wine  not  easy  to  manage. 

Mr.  S.  Higliley,  in  his  paper  before  referred  to,  describes 
an  oxy-spirit  lamp  which  seems  perfect  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, but  I have  never  met  with  one  of  that  construction. 
The  lamp  which  1 have  seen  is  an  ordinary  fountain  lamp, 
and  in  this  form  the  light  is  apt  to  fail  when  the  lantern 
is  tilted  upwards.  My  own  plan  has  been  to  work  with 
Pumphrey’s  Vaporiser,  when  I cannot  get  coal  gas.  It  is 
au  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  can  be  used  with  any  lan- 
tern, the  spirits  being  volatilized,  and  burnt  without  a 
wick  at  the  mouth  of  au  ordiuary  safety  jet.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  points  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
ensure  success. 

Much  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  burner.  If 
you  use  an  oxygen  nozzle  with  a very  small  bore,  and 
force  the  gas  through  it  by  strong  pressure — say  fifty-six 
pounds  or  more  on  the  bag — there  will  be  a dark  nucleus 
in  the  ceutre  of  the  iucandescent  lime  spot,  supposing  the 
cyliuder  of  lime  to  be  somewhat  neir  t > the  oritiee  of  the 
jet.  And  not  only  so,  but  on  looking  into  the  anterior 
glass  of  the  lens  from  the  front,  you  will  see  the  same 
dark  centre,  with  a ring  of  light  surrounding  it,  some- 
thing like  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  two  gases  are  travelling  at  so  different  a rate 
at  the  time  of  their  emergence  from  the  jet,  that  they  do 
not  mix  properly,  and  hence  there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen 
in  the  middle  of  the  flame,  producing  a cooling  effect. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  the  greater  the  pressure  on  the 
gas-bag  in  the  oxy-calcium  process,  the  better  the  light ; 
but  in  my  own  practice  I find  quite  the  reverse,  and  have 
obtained  the  best  results  by  using  a low  pressure  not 
exceeding  twenty-eight  pounds.  The  oxygen  then  travels 
slowly,  and  mixes  more  thoroughly  with  the  spirit 
vapour  before  the  flame  touches  the  lime.  Quantity  of 
oxygen,  however,  is  important,  and  hence  I enlarge  the 
bore  to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  to  compensate  for  the 
diminished  pressure.  A single  trial  will  show  the  advantage 


of  this  enlargement  of  the  bore,  the  light  being  better  and 
more  steady,  whilst  the  lime  requires  to  be  turned  seldom, 
or  not  at  all. 

Look  at  the  matter  from  a common  sense  point  of  view, 
[n  this  oxycalcium  process  you  have  spirit  or  benzoline 
vapour  escaping  slowly  through  a large  orifice  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  you  send  a small  and 
rapid  stream  of  oxygen  into  the  centre  of  it.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  lime  cylinder  be  at  some  distance,  the  two  gases 
cannot  mix.  When,  however,  you  use  a larger  stream,  and 
one  whose  rate  of  travelling  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  that  of  the  spirit,  the  admixture  is  perfect : and 
complete  combustion  is  the  result.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever the  theory  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  iu  practice 
the  latter  method  gives  the  best  result. 

I have  mentioned  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  as  a useful 
size  for  the  oxygen  orifice;  but  I maybe  asked,  how  is 
the  hole  to  be  measured  by  an  amateur  without  the  proper 
appliances  V It  may  be  done  sufficiently  nearly  by  stamping 
it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  aud  making  five  impressions,  si  le 
by  side,  which  ought  then  to  measure  a quarter  of  an 
iuch  ; or  by  picking  out  a stocking-needle  which  exactly 
tits  into  the  bore,  aud  pricking  a few  holes  on  paper  close 
together. 

Having  very  little  spare  time  at  my  disposal,  and 
finding  the  process  to  work  well,  I did  not  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  altering  the  size  of  the  exterior  spirit 
orifice,  which,  in  my  instrument,  measures  a quarter  of  an 
inch  across  ; but  I believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
make  it  smaller.  This  would  economise  the  spirit,  and,  as 
there  is  a vis  a teryo  iu  the  shape  of  a lamp  boiling  the 
spirit  at  the  other  end,  it  would  give  increased  force  to  the 
stream  of  vapour,  aud  so  improve  the  light. 

Mr.  David  Young,  of  Manchester,  sent  me,  some  time 
since,  a burner  which  he  names  the  economic  jet,"  aud  I 
found  the  light  given  by  it  in  the  ordinary  blow-through 
process  to  be  remarkably  good.  I allude  to  it  now  because 
the  mouth  of  the  hydrogen  tube  was  much  contracted, 
measuring,  possibly,  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
across.  This  jet,  however,  did  not.  in  my  hands,  answer 
with  the  spirit  vaporiser,  as  there  was  a strong  whistling 
or  humming  noise,  which  I could  not  overcome  except  by 
reducing  the  pressure  on  the  oxygen  until  it  was  too  low 
to  give  the  i-equisite  amount  of  light.  The  jet  was  not 
convertible,  or  I would  have  removed  the  oxygen  nipple, 
and  inserted  one  with  a larger  bore,  which  I doubt  not 
would  have  made  the  flame  quite  noiseless. 

I noticed,  further,  in  Mr.  Young’s  jet,  that  the  oxygen 
orifice  was  below  that  of  the  hydrogen  ; whereas  in  the 
common  mode  of  construction  the  oxygen  pipe  projects 
above  the  other,  and  passes  into  the  flame.  These 
small  points  are  not  by  any  means  unimportant, 
but  should  be  carefully  studied,  with  reference  to  the 
particular  process  to  be  employed.  A suitable  burner  is  as 
necessary,  in  its  way,  as  a good  condenser,  and  the  makers 
have  now  a leisure  time  in  which  they  can  prepare  for 
the  next  season.  An  interchangeable  jet,  with  spare 
nozzles  to  screw  on  as  required,  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  useful  form : some  with  large  holes  to  use  in  the 
single  lantern,  with  low  pressure,  and  others  with  smaller 
holes  for  the  biunial  lantern,  when  the  flame  is  to  be 
turned  down  to  the  blue ; the  large  bore  will  allow  the 
flame  to  pass  back  (in  the  oxyhydrogen  process)  unless  it 
be  kept  at  the  full  height,  which  would  disturb  the  lecturer, 
although  unattended  with  danger. 

One  remark  more,  and  I will  close  my  letter,  which 
has  already  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  A beginner 
will  perhaps  find  a difficulty  in  centering  the  jet  in  the 
lantern  vs  hen  it  is  heated  by  the  small  lamps  employed 
with  Pumphrey’s  vaporiser.  To  avoid  this,  let  him  cut  a 
circle  of  paper  the  size  of  the  condenser,  witn  a small  hole 
in  the  middle,  aud  stick  it  on  the  back  glass  with  a wafer. 
He  will  then  see  exactly  the  height  at  which  the  jet  should 
be  fixed  to  bring  the  lime  spot  on  a line  with  the  optical 
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axis,  and  it  will  remain  only  to  cut  a half  cork,  or  a piece 
of  soft  wood,  and  tie  it,  underneath,  on  to  the  supporting 
pillar,  so  that  for  the  future  the  jet  may  be  dropped  on  to 
it,  and  screwed  up  securely. 

I have  mentioned  already  that  I work  the  oxycalcium 
process  with  the  lime  cylinder  rather  near  to  tlie  jet, 
although  not  quite  so  near  as  in  the  oxyhydrogen  process. 
In  a’l  comparative  experiments  the  distance  from  the  jet 
should  be  noted,  as  it  has  an  influence  upon  the  result.  I 
may  add  that  the  soft  limes  are  preferable  to  the  hard 
when  low  pressure  is  to  be  employed. — Believe  me  to  be, 
yours  faithfully,  T.  Frederick  Hardwich, 

Formerly  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  and  Lectureron  Photography 
in  King’s  College,  London. 


THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

Dear  Sir, — The  bath  defects  described  in  the  article 
in  last  week’s  News  by  W.  K.  Hosketi  answer  very  much 
to  those  I treated  in  an  article  I sent  to  the  Year-Book 
of  1876 ; and  if  he  finds  the  new  bath  go  the  same  way 
after  a short  period,  he  had  better  look  to  the  distilled 
water  he  may  be  using  for  the  source  of  the  annoyance. 
IV  hen  these  fine  lines  make  their  appearance,  the  bath  in 
all  other  respects  works  beautifully,  and  keeps  good.  I 
always  find  it  rather  overcharged  with  nitric  acid,  and 
nothing  seems  to  cure  it  but  first  making  it  alkaline,  then 
reducing  to  dryness,  fusing,  and  making  up  again  with 
pure  water.  Ordinary  water,  with  a little  permanganate  of 
potash  added,  and  also  a little  silver,  and  then  passed 
through  the  filter,  answers  well.  As  these  lines  always 
appear  in  the  hottest  weather,  these  few  words  may  prove 
seasonable. 

I have  something  to  say  on  Rembrandt  lighting  and 
retouching,  but  leave  this  for  the  present. — Yours  truly, 

3,  Cheapside,  E.C.  Geo.  Hooper. 


PORTABLE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  in  your  last  edition  a correspondent 
“ W.  H.  M.”  wishing  to  receive  some  information  as  to 
the  erection  of  a portable  photographic  studio,  1 have 
much  pleasure  in  forwarding  a copy  from  the  plans  of  a 
studio  I erected  three  years  ago  for  my  brother,  who  was 
going  to  commence  business  in  Australasia,  and  he  being 
a lover  of  perfection  in  all  things,  thought  he  might 
encounter  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  joiners  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a good  photo- 
graphic studio ; and  to  meet  this  want  no  expense  was 
spared  to  make  his  outfit  complete.  The  studio  in  question 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  £200.  Exclusive  of  furniture  and 
fittings,  it  is  thirty  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  with 
one  large  side-light  which  is  always  placed  to  face  the 
north  ; the  side  glass  is  six  feet  high,  and  that  of  the  roof 


Frame  work  of  studio. 


fourteen  feet  long,  and  made  in  sashes  five  feet  wide ; the 
length  of  the  centre  pole  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  eight 


inches  square ; the  back  pole  is  twelve  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  square,  and  has  two  feet  slope  of  roof  at  the  back, 
and  the  glass  side  has  a slope  of  eight  feet,  which  does  not 
give  it  the  slightest  opportunity  of  leakage  in  the  wet 
test  weather,  a fact  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated 
in  a good  photographic  studio. 

The  dark  portion  is  made  in  panelled  sashe3  of  not  more 
than  five  feet  wide  and  high,  according  to  the  portion  it 
belongs.  The  supporting  beams  are  forty  feet  long  in  all, 
the  dark  room  being  placed  at  the  end,  and  also  a print- 
ing and  painting  room  ; but  these  beams  can  be  divided 
into  three  by  means  of  screw  bolts  and  iron  plates.  The 
cross  poles  fit  into  sockets,  and  are  bolted  in  like  manner 
to  the  rest,  and  when  these  joints  are  screwed  up  they  are 
firmer  than  if  they  were  all  in  one  piece,  and  the  whole  may 
betaken  down  or  put  up  in  two  hours  by  the  aid  of  two  men, 
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14,  Stove;  10,  backgrounds;  12,  glass  side;  11,  door;  9,  passage;  8, 
painting  room  ; 1C,  printing  room ; 13,  dark  room. 

and  forms  one  of  the  most  elegant,  comfortable,  and 
healthy  studios  a photographer  could  wish  to  work 
under.  It  is  fitted  with  a set  of  spring  blinds,  also  a set 
of  velvet  curtains,  lined  with  black  twill,  which  will  allow 
it  to  be  shut  in  complete  daikness  if  required.  The  glass 
sashes  can  also  be  shut  in  by  means  of  sliding  shutters 
to  prevent  being  broken  when  out  of  use. 

It  is  heated  by  two  of  Alexander  and  Allan  and  Co’s 
oil  stoves,  which  are  very  portable,  and  give  the  required 
amount  of  heat  without  dirt  and  attention  of  a coal  or 
coke  stove.  It  is  a great  annoyance — especially  when  you 


13. c.  is. c. 


Beam  work,  showing  the  joints,  iron  bolts,  4c. 
are  busy  with  some  very  important  personage — for  the 
boy  to  come  and  mend  the  fire,  and  create  a dust,  or  let 
a little  smoke  escape  when  closing  the  door  of  the  stove  ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  smallest  portion  of  dirt  or  smoke 
can  always  find  its  way  to  the  dark  room. 

I think  I have  given  you  all  the  information  necessary 
to  explain  the  structure  of  the  portable  studio;  but  if  1 
have  not  been  definite  in  detail,  1 shall  be  most  happy  to 
supply  any  further  matter  that  may  be  required,  either  by 
letter,  or  in  the  Photographic  News. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours,  &c.,  James  II.  Corscaden. 

OXYGEN  GENERATING  APPARATUS. 

Dear  Sir, — Yesterday  my  attention  was  drawn  to  au 
article  in  your  issue  of  May  2oth,  entitled  “ Anoth  r Im- 
provement in  Making  Oxygen,”  by  Mr.  David  Young;  and 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  David  Young’s  speciti  -ation  of  pitent 
was  placed  in  my  hands.  I was  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Young  had  taken  out  a patent  for  an  oxygen  generati  ig 
apparatus  which  has  many  years  ago  and  very  often  since 
been  made  and  sold  by  myself,  and  now  is  and  has  been  in 
constant  and  general  use.  So  near  are  Mr.  Young’s  specifi- 
cation, his  drawing,  and  description  of  the  apparatus,  to  that 
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which  I have  so  long  since  made,  that  one  might  imagine 
that  he  surely  muse  have  seen  aud  copied  it  almost  to  the 
letter. 

I do  not  claim  any  originality  of  invention,  as  that,  so 
far  as  I know,  belongs  to  one  of  a very  large  firm  of  manu- 
facturing chemists  in  Manchester,  viz.,  John  Dale,  Esq., 
Messrs.  Roberts,  Dale,  and  Co.,  Cornbrook  Chemical 
’.Vorks.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a retort,  with  a flange 
as  marked  25  in  Mr.  Young’s  specification,  with  a clip  as 
marked  26,  which  by  means  of  a screw,  31,  tightens  a 
cove,  27,  upon  the  end  of  the  retort.  Again,  one  thing 
which  Mr.  Young  seems  to  consider  new  and  very  impor- 
tant, viz.,  the  thin  tube,  as  claimed  by  him  in  his  specifi- 
cation, lines  42  and  43,  page  3,  lor  holding  the  charges  of 
oxygen  mixture,  however  important  it  may  or  may  not 
be,  is  nut  new , for  the  reason  that  the  retorts  in  question, 
which  I have  so  loug  since  made,  have  all  got  thin  and 
separate  loose  interior  tubes  foi  holding  the  oxygen 
mixture. 

Now,  in  justice  to  your  readers,  l think  it  only  proper 
to  make  the  above  known,  so  that  they  need  not  pay 
heavy  and  exorbitant  prices  to  “ would-be  patentees  ” 
for  apparatus,  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  so 
to  do. 

I also  notice  that  Mr.  Young  has  given  a sketch 
of  a vertical  oxygeu  generator,  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  approve.  I am  not  surprised  at  this,  nor  would  l be 
surprised  if  your  readers  disapproved  of  it  as  he  has  lies - 
cribed  and  drawn  it.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  had  been 
making  a very  vile  attempt  to  imitate  another  person’s 
oxygen  generator,  a description  of  which  has  been  already 
published. — Yours  truly,  John  Chadwick, 

Engineer,  and  an  Old  Amateur  Photographer. 

Princes  Bridge  iron  (Fords,  Manchester , June  bth. 


SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT  DROPPING  BOTTLE. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  gave  a sketch  for  one  of 
the  above.  Will  you  allow  me  to  add  another  for  ordi- 
nary dark  room  work.  Flatten  the  glass  stopper  of  the 
ordinary  iodising  bottle  usually  sent  out  with  collodion 
piuts — on  two  sides , either  on  a grindstone  or  rubbing  on 
a flagstone — about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  ; replace  the 
stopper ; the  air  being  admitted  through  one  side,  the 
solution  will  drop  to  a nicety  through  the  other.  For 
travelling,  temporarily  substitute  a cork  ; or,  when  you 
can  insure  your  chemicals  not  being  turned  upside  down, 
there  will  be  no  leakage  if  the  bottle  is  not  more  than 
half  full. — Yours  obediently,  William  Ball. 


Dromiimgs  of  ^ocirtus. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  31st  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
passed,  some  discussion  ensued  on  the  difficulties  of  arranging  the 
excursions  so  that  a larger  number  of  members  might  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  them.  Nothing  definite,  however,  was  arrived 
at  except  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  join  the  Liverpool 
Naturalists'  Field  Club  on  their  various  excursions. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a communication  from  Mr.  II. 
Houlgrave  on  “ Another  Method  of  Working  the  Gelatine  Process  ” 
(see  page  269).  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a number  of  excel- 
lent negatives,  of  various  subjects,  taken  by  the  process.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  the  Secretary  described  the  various 
apparatus  which  Mr.  Houlgrave  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

The  President  said  that  the  members  would  remember  some 
specimens  which  he  had  shown  them  at  a f rmer  meeting  of  the 
curious  effect  some  gelatine  films  had  upon  stripping  the  dry  films 
from  the  glass— namely,  that  the  films  brought  away  flakes  of 
glass,  making  both  films  and  glass  useless.  He  had  now  to  show 
an  ordinary  porcelain  dish,  in  which  some  gelatine  emulsion  had 
been  left  to  dry.  The  emulsion  had  wrinkled  up,  bringing 
with  it  most  of  the  glaze  of  the  porcelain  in  a most  curious 


manner.  The  only  way  he  could  account  for  it  was  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  gelatine,  owing  to  too  high  a temperature  in  drying, 
as  the  dish  had  not  been  exposed  to  light  in  a manner  similar  to 
the  glass  plates.  He  (the  President)  believed  excessive  tempera- 
ture would  be  found  the  great  terror  of  gelatine  workers,  for  many 
of  his  failures  were  solely  owing  to  heat  in  making  his  emulsions 
and  plates. 

The  Secretary  observed  that  Mr.  Houlgrave  also  found  that 
to  be  the  case,  his  difficulty  being  to  get  a very  slight  heat  with- 
out the  danger  of  its  failing  or  increasing  during  his  absence. 
Mr.  Houlgrave  now  used  a small  spirit  lamp,  which  was  perfectly 
successful.  This  lamp  he  had  made  by  inserting  a piece  of  glass 
tube  through  the  cork  of  an  ounce  bottle  containing  methylated 
spirit.  The  tube  should  be  just  large  enough  to  hold  one  thread 
of  cotton  wick.  A small  hole  drilled  in  the  top  of  the  bottle 
admitted  air  as  the  spirit  became  exhausted.  Though  the  flame 
was  so  tiny  it  gave  out  all  the  heat  that  was  required,  and  burned 
for  eight  hours  with  a regularity  he  was  unable  to  obtain  with 
night-lights,  gas,  or  other  means. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  recommended  the  use  of  sponge  lamps, 
which  would  burn  two  or  three  days  with  as  small  a flame  as 
might  be  needed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  steeping  a collodio-emulsion  plate  in  beer  previous  to 
developing.  He  produced  a plate,  half  of  which  h id  been  treated 
in  that  way,  the  other  half  without.  The  teetotal  half  was  a 
good  negative,  but  the  beer  had  made  the  film  so  insensitive 
where  it  had  been  used  that  only  a weak  positive  could  be 
obtained. 

Some  views  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  “Dakota,”  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  King,  on  commercial  plates,  were  exhibited.  They  were 
examined  with  interest ; but  as  negatives  they  were  valueless, 
being  completely  covered  with  opaque  spots,  evidently  the  fault 
of  the  manufacturer  of  the  plates. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  monthly  meetings  should  be  held  in 
July  and  August,  instead  of  omitting  them  as  heretofore.  The 
decision  on  this  point  was  postponed  till  the  following  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  until  the  28th 

instant.  

French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  May,  M.  Peligot 
(of  the  Institute)  in  the  chair. 

The  President  communicated  to  the  Society  the  circumstance 
that  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Chardon 
(to  whom  the  dry  plate  prize  was  recently  awarded)  had  been 
named  an  Associate  of  the  Academy. 

M.  Davanne  read  a letter  from  the  director  of  the  Kew  Obser- 
vatory, thanking  the  Society  for  the  medal  awarded  in  connection 
with  the  last  exhibition. 

A letter  was  also  read  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  medals  to  officers  connected  wilh  his 
department,  and  complimenting  the  Society  on  the  work  of  progress 
on  which  it  has  been  engaged. 

M.  Davanne  said  that  the  Minister  had  placed  a further  sum 
of  five  hundred  francs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  a new 
prize. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  award  should  be  made  for  improvements 
in  travelling  apparatus,  and  MM.  Davanne,  Ferrier,  et  Hairison 
were  desired  to  draw  up  a programme  in  reference  to  such 
competition. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  a silver  medal  should  be  given  with 
a view  to  encourage  the  employment  of  emulsions  and  dry  plates, 
the  award  to  be  given  for  a means  of  completely  suppressing  glass 
plates,  and  replacing  them  with  a thin,  supple,  light,  and  un- 
breakable film. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  called  attention  to  the  foreign 
journals,  and  some  articles  of  importance  in  the  Year-Book  and 
elsewhere.  M.  Perrot  also  called  attention  to  the  so-called  reticu- 
lation in  carbon  printing.  He  adduced  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baden 
Pritchard  upon  the  subject,  and  quoted  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Anthony  to  add  five  per  cent,  of  glycerine  to  the  sensitizing 
bath  to  obviate  the  defect.  M.  Jeanrenaud  advised  addition  of 
the  same  material  some  years  ago. 

M.  Beale  stated  that  a good  paraffine  lamp  gave  as  good  results 
as  the  Drummond  light,  while  at  the  same  time  the  former  was 
much  easier  to  manipulate. 

The  lead  intensifying  process  of  MM.  Eder  et  Toth  was  brought 
before  the  Society. 

M.  A.  Martin  presented  the  Society  with  a memoir  on 
“ Methods  employed  to  determine  the  curves  of  lenses,”  accom- 
panied by  tables  to  assist  in  the  calulation. 
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M.  Terpekeatj  also  presented  the  Society  with  a pamphlet 
entitled  “ The  misfortunes  of  an  amateur  photographer.” 

M.  Comte  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  filtering  collodion.  It 
was  a vessel  provided  with  two  openings,  one  for  the  introduction 
of  the  funnel  in  which  the  collodion  to  bn  filtered  is  introduced, 
the  other  having  fitted  to  it  an  India  rubber  bulb.  By  pressing 
the  latter,  the  air  in  the  vessel  is  exhausted,  and  consequently  the 
collodion  in  the  funnel  runs  down  with  increased  velocity,  since  a 
vacuum  is  caused,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  acts  upon  the 
liquid  collodion.  In  this  way  the  filtration  of  collodion,  which  is 
otherwise  a very  slow  operation,  is  considerably  acceleaited. 

M.  Davanne  complained  that  the  vulcanized  rubber  corks 
emplo\ ed  in  the  filter  apparatus  were  to  be  avoided;  the  ether 
and  alcohol  attacked  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  rubber  and 
caused  trouble.  He  advised  the  use  of  good  cork. 

M.  Martin  said  that  if  tho  vulcanized  rubber  were  boiled  in 
an  alkaline  solution  it  would  be  devulcanized,  and  thus  rendered 
free  from  any  baneful  character. 

M.  Doisy  exhibited  a funnel  for  facilitating  the  operation  of 
filtering ; it  had  a series  of  spiral  canals  running  round  it,  thus 
preventing  the  filter  paper  from  adhering  too  close  to  the  sides, 
when  the  access  of  air  is  impossible. 

M.  J.  H.  C.  Harrison  submitted  a new  form  of  drying  box 
to  be  employed  either  for  the  desiccation  of  tissue  or  for  drying 
plates  destined  for  greasy  ink  printing. 

M.  Stenfort  exhibited  some  samples  of  vegetable  gelatine 
extracted  from  marine  algae,  which  has  been  employed  for  some 
time  at  Rouen  in  the  cotton  trade.  Pigments  are  easily  employed 
to  colour  the  material. 

M.  Pklioot  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult,  probably,  to 
make  use  of  this  description  of  gelatine  in  photography  where 
salts  of  silver  come  into  play,  by  reason  of  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  which  it,  is  sure  to  contain. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chameux  believed  that  it  might  be  success- 
fully employed  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  stated  that  M. 
Leon  Vidal  had  some  years  ago  used  a similar  material  in  carbon 
printing,  which  was  termed  vegetable  gelatine.  In  England 
experiments  had  also  been  made  with  a material  of  a like  kind 
called  agar-agar. 

MM.  Billot  et  Billaudot  submitted  some  samples  of  pyroxy- 
line  prepared  especially  for  M.  Chardon’s  process.  They  also 
submitted  a sample  of  a compound  bromide,  likewise  in  use  by 
M.  Chardon  ; it  was  composed  of  a mixture  of  the  double  bromide 
of  ammonium  and  cadmium,  and  pure  bromide  of  zinc. 

A Member  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  solubility  of  pyroxy- 
line,  that  it  was  well  to  apply  the  ether  first,  and  then  the  alcohol. 
If  alcohol  was  first  added  to  the  pyoxyline  a gummy  mass  was 
the  result,  which  took  a long  time  to  dissolve  when  the  ether  was 
added. 

M.  Andka  offered  some  remarks  relating  to  his  experience  of 
M.  Chardon’s  process. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chameux  also  made  some  observations  on  the 
matter. 

M.  Braun  submitted  some  carbon  photographs,  being  repro- 
ductions from  the  Amsterdam  Gallery. 

M.  Duchesne  exhibited  an  instrument  to  register  periods  of 
exposure. 

M.  Prasmowski  submitted  a simplified  heliostat  specially  con- 
structed for  micro-photographic  worK. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


&alk  in  SinMo 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  last 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  June  12tb,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East,  when  papers 
will  be  read  on  “Emulsions”  by  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley,  and  on 
‘•The  Continuing  Action  of  Light  on  Pigment  Printing”  by 
Mi.  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


(fcomsgon&ents 

Bungle. — The  toning  bath  turning  brown  and  ceasing  to  tone  is 
most  likely  the  result  of  contact  with  some  trace  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  Possibly  your  fingers  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
fixing  bath,  and  have  then  been  immersed  in  the  toning  solution. 
Tnis  will  produce  tho  effect  you  describe.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
it ; you  can  only  recover  the  gold  by  precipitation. 


Amateur. — Different  pigments  are  used  for  stopping  out  pinholes, 
each  manipulator,  as  a rule,  having  his  favourite  material.  Some- 
thing depends  upon  the  portion  of  toe  negative : if  the  pinholes 
are  in  a dense  portion,  it  is  important  to  use  an  opaque  pigment 
like  Indian  red  or  cadmium  yellow  ; if  in  a thinner  portion  of  the 
deposit,  cobalt  blue  answers.  Some  use  Indian  ink  throughout. 
2.  The  acetate  bath  will  produce  a good  purple  black  if  properly 
used.  If  black,  rather  than  purple,  be  desired,  the  lime  bath  is 
perhaps  better.  For  the  latter,  tho  following  is  a good  formula  : 
chloride  of  gold  two  grains,  chloride  of  lime  three  grains,  water 
twelve  ounces  ; to  be  used  forty-eight  hours  after  mixing. 

K.  C. — You  will  find  Newman’s  “ Harmonious  Colouring  Applied 
to  Photographs  ” answer  every  purpose. 

Nemo. — The  best  opal  prints  are  most  easily  produced  by  the  collo- 
diu-chloride  process.  The  opal  glass  is  coated  with  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  and  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  difficult 
to  produce  prints  in  the  camera,  by  development,  so  rich  in  tone 
and  clear  and  brilliant  in  general  effect.  To  produce  enlarged 
prints,  camera  printing  is  necessary.  Good  ordinary  collodion, 
and  bath  in  working  order,  full  exposure,  and  quick  development 
arc  necessary  to  pi oduce  tho  best  results.  A pyro  developer  con- 
taining two  grains  of  pyrogallic  aci  1 and  a drachm  of  acetic  acid 
in  an  ounce  of  water  will  give  good  results. 

F.  H.  H. — A saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  consisting 
of  6 ounces  of  the  salt  in  10  ounces  of  water,  will  con 
tain  288  grains  in  each  ounce.  We  qu  >te  from  the  best 
authority  on  solubilities.  Individual  experiments  in  such 
matters  often  differ,  as  there  is  difference  in  the  solubility  of 
different  samples  of  similar  salts,  difference  in  water,  and  difference 
in  temperature  ; and  these  facts  are  too  generally  overlooked.  The 
precise  strength  of  developers  is  fortunately  not  a point  of  vital 
interest  in  manipulating.  2.  A thirty-five  grain  bath  in  good 
condition  will  work  as  well  and  rapidly  as  a stronger  one. 
Different  makers  work  their  lenses,  in  order  of  their  rapid  action, 
differently.  Dallmeyer’s  portrait  lenses  are  distinguished  as  A, 
B,  and  C;  the  latter  being  the  most  rapid  and  best  suited  for 
babies.  3.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  differs  from  the  simple  carbonate 
in  possessing  an  atom  more  carbonic  acid.  Tho  bicarbonate  is 
used  in  most  delicate  operations,  as  more  care  is  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. It  is  a white  powder.  The  simple  carbonate  is  in  crystals, 
and  is  familiarly  known  as  washing  soda.  Both  are,  of  course, 
alkaline  salts;  but  the  latter  is  more  so  than  the  former. 

J.  L. — Break  up  your  glue  into  small  pieces,  and  cover  with  water. 
If  the  glue  be  really  good,  it  will  not  dissolve  at  all  or  discolour 
the  cold  water  in  which  it  is  placed  to  soak.  Drain  off  the  wa'er, 
place  in  the  glue  kettle,  and  boil.  The  glue  having  soaked  up  all 
the  water  it  could,  will  dissolve,  and  become  liquid  with  heat,  and 
in  this  stato  form  a strong  cement.  Frequent  boiling,  somewhat 
destroys  its  adheseve  power,  and  also  its  setring  power. 

M.  L.  F. — You  require  a thicker  solution  of  india-rubber.  The 
fitteen-grain  solution  with  a large  residue  which  you  describe  is 
practically  much  weaker,  probably  not  more  than  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce.  2.  The  thin  foggy  image  which  you  describe  may  bo  due 
to  tho  condition  of  the  batn,  or  of  the  collodion,  or  of  the  developer. 
Probably  you  are  using  a new  and  somewhat  ttiin  collodion.  Add 
a little  more  pyroxyline  to  the  collodion,  and  a few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iodine. 

Copyright. — The  copyright  in  a portrait  taken  for  a customer  does 
not  rest  in  the  photographer  without  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 
It  does  not  vest  in  either  the  producer,  or  the  person  ordering, 
without  an  agreement  in  writing  made  at  the  time,  stating  to 
whom  the  copyright  is  to  belong.  The  producer  of  any  photo- 
graph ordered  and  paid  for  by  another  has  no  right  to  sell  the 
prints  without  the  consent  of  the  person  so  ordering  ; but  neither 
of  them  possesses  a copyright  without  an  agreement.  The  only 
case  in  which  the  copyright  vests  in  the  producer  without  an 
agreement  is  where  he  produces  tho  photograph  at  his  own  charge 
and  for  his  own  purposes . The  cost  of  registration  is  one  shilling 
for  the  fee,  and  one  penny  for  the  “ form  ” to  be  filled  up.  Per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  Registrar’s  Office  is  necessary.  Our 
Publisher  will  superintend  tho  proper  entries,  and  pay  the  fee  of 
a form  properly  filled  up,  if  one  shilling  and  three  pence  in 
stamps  be  sent  to  him.  A separate  entry  and  separate  fee  is 
necessary  for  every  view  of  any  object.  One  entry  and  one  fee 
only  protects  the  picture  in  one  negative,  and  any  other  negative 
wiih  the  slightest  variation  requires  separate  entry  and  fee. 

Confused. — Your  former  letter  was  mislaid;  but,  as  you  will 
perceive,  is  answered  above.  Your  difficulty  with  opal  glass  arises 
from  a simple  cause : you  are  using  Hashed  glass,  and  must,  of 
course,  use  the  flashed  side,  or  you  will  get  the  effect  of  a double 
image  and  want  of  sharpness.  If  the  flashed  side  is  rough,  it  is 
imperfect : you  must  get  the  polished  kind.  Pyro  will  give  you 
a warmer,  richer  toned  image  than  iron. 

C.  Warman. — The  letter  was  addressed  and  posted. 

Eastb  iurne. — There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  rigistcryour 
copyright  in  the  crying  child ; but  you  had  better  giro  it  a 
distinct  titlo  instead  of  borrowing  from  a painting. 

W.  Matthews. — In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


June  Id,  1877. | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO, 
Dallas’  Photo-Meciianical  Process — A Travelled  Lady 
Photographer — The  Jablochkoff  Light. 

Dallas'  Photo-Mechanical  Process. — Mr.  Duncan  Dallas 
is  again  to  the  fore  with  an  improvement  iu  photo- 
mechanical priuting.  Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  the 
charming  bijou  productions  in  the  form  of  a miniature 
Pali  Mall  Gazette,  I-un,  limes,  &c.,  which  were  produced 
by  the  so-called  Dallastype ; and  now  one  step  more  of 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made,  for  under  the  title  of 
Dallastint,  Mr.  Dallas  has  successfully  elaborated  a pro- 
cess which  gives  half-tones  in  the  printing  press.  The 
examples  we  have  seen  of  the  Dallastint  process  promise 
well  for  its  future.  One  specimen  was  especially  good.  It 
was  a business  card  of  some  drapery,  or,  rather,  millinery 
establishment,  and  the  main  feature  was  a reproduction  of 
a lady's  bonnet,  apparently  in  the  latest  fashion . The  bonnet 
could,  of  course,  have  been  engraved,  and  the  block  printed 
with  the  type  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  had  this  been 
the  case  the  result  would  have  been  far  less  pleasing  than 
that  secured  by  the  Dallastint.  The  latter  presents  us  with 
sketch  and  type  all  printed  with  the  same  ink,  but  the 
sketch,  as  one  can  see  at  a glance,  is  a veritable  photo- 
graph of  a bonnet,  the  straw  thereof,  and  the  ribbon 
serving  to  trim  it,  being  most  perfectly  reproduced,  and 
standing  out  in  relief  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
camera  picture.  If  Mr.  Dallas  can  perform  work  like  this, 
there  will  be  plenty  for  him  to  do,  for  the  production  of  a 
half-tone  photograph,  along  with  type,  in  the  printing 
press,  has  been  a stumbling-block  over  which  many  pho- 
tographers have  fallen.  Some  photographs  of  cloth, 
which  he  has  also  priuted  in  the  press,  further  demonstrate 
the  capabilities  of  the  process,  for  here,  although  we  sup- 
pose the  results  are  simply  intended  as  tailor’s  patterns, 
the  delicate  fibre  and  phases  of  the  pattern  are  repro- 
duced with  exceeding  fidelity.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Dallas  would  succeed  so  well  where  he  has  wooded 
landscapes  or  foliage  to  deal  with  ; but  in  the  applications 
he  has  made  of  his  process— and  these  must  be  infinite,  if 
one  could  only  think  of  them — he  has  hitherto  been  very 
fortunate.  For  business  purposes,  and  also  for  book 
illustrations,  the  Dallastiut  should  find  plenty  of  appli- 
cations. 

A Travelled  Lady  Photographer. — Mr.  Thomas  Brassey’s 
voyage  round  the  world  in  his  yacht  Sunbeam  is  probably 
the  first  occasion  of  a pleasure  craft  having  been  taken  by 
its  owner  upon  such  an  excursion.  Mr.  Brassey  was 
accompanied  by  his  family  and  by  Mrs.  Brassey,  who,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  is  an  accomplished  photo- 
grapher. We  may,  indeed,  hope  to  see  an  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  which  have  been  brought  home  from 
this  extensive  voyage,  for,  as  we  have  already  notified  in 
this  journal,  the  little  vessel  had  a portion  of  her  hold 
fitted  up  as  a photographic  laboratory.  It  wa3  a happy  idea 
of  the  owner  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  for  a tour  such 
as  has  just  been  accomplished  is  a thing  to  be  attempted 
but  once  in  a lifetime.  The  reminiscences,  therefore, 
which  the  photographs  taken  at  the  various  spots  visited 
will  call  up  hereafter  will  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  aud 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  secured  by  the  travellers 
themselves,  they  will  be  valuable,  no  matter  whether 
perfect  or  not.  The  Sunbeam  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
passed  south  of  America  into  the  Pacific,  and  then  made  a 
direct  cut  to  Japan  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ocean, 
Mr.  Brassey  calling  at  any  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
just  as  he  fancied.  From  Japau  the  little  yacht  went  to 
China,  thence  to  Singapore,  aud  fiually  came,  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  to  England.  If  Mrs.  Brassey  has  made 
good  use  of  her  camera  during  the  chequered  journey,  the 
yacht  should  have  brought  home  a fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


she  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit  the  public  a peep  at 
the  interesting  series,  either  at  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  or  at  some  other  opportunity.  We 
congratulate  Mrs.  Brassey  upon  being  the  first  amateur 
photographer  who  has  attempted  such  a grand  tour. 

The  Jablochkoff  Light. — The  new  electric  light  or  candle 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  these  columns,  and 
which  has  been  termed,  after  its  inventor,  the  Jablochkoff 
light,  is  being  experimented  with  in  this  country.  Last 
week  an  extensive  trial  was  to  have  been  made  at  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  illuminating 
a warehouse  and  quay  by  its  means,  to  prove  that  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  a vessel  could  be  carried  on 
under  such  circumstances  as  well  as  in  daylight.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  engine  provided  for  the  purpose  broke  down 
after  a few  preliminary  trials,  and  the  grand  event  of  the 
evening  did  not  come  off.  Four  “candles”  were,  how- 
ever, lighted  up  iu  the  tent  as  a preliminary  experiment, 
and  these  showed  how  simple  and  feasible  the  invention  is. 
If  the  reader  will  imagine  a candle  with  two  wicks— the 
same  being  separated  not  by  tallow,  but  by  China  clay  or 
kaolin,  so  well  known  to  all  photographers— he  will  have  a 
very  good  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  Jablochkoff  light,  only  the 
wicks  are  in  this  case  rigid  and  made  of  graphite.  The 
“ candle  ” burns  away  like  other  candles,  but  in  a different 
manner  somewhat.  Electricity  passes  to  the  wicks,  which 
represents,  indeed,  two  electric  wires  kept  apart  or  insu- 
lated from  one  another  by  the  kaolin.  The  electricity 
from  the  two  poles  or  “ wicks  ” becoming  united  at  the 
top  of  the  candle  a vivid  current  is  the  result,  which  has 
the  effect  of  fusing  and  rendering  incandescent  the  kaolin 
between  the  wicks.  The  kaolin  at  the  top  of  the  candle 
then  emits  a brilliant  yet  soft  light — one,  indeed,  which  the 
human  eye  may  look  at  when  surrounded  by  an  opal 
globe.  In  the  ordinary  electric  lamp  it  will  be  remembered 
the  light  is  not  only  excessively  intense,  but  the  illumina- 
ting point,  being  but  a spark,  is  of  the  most  minute  dimen- 
sions. In  the  “ candle,”  however,  it  is  a heated  mass  that 
emits  the  light,  and  hence  the  source  is  larger,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  intense.  As  the  kaolin  gradually  fuses,  the 
graphite  wicks  burn  away,  and  so  the  “ candle  ” burns 
down  until  all  the  kaolin  has  gone.  This  takes,  however, 
some  time,  and  a “ candle  ” will  last  for  hours.  The 
Jablochkoff  light,  we  may  hope,  will  furnish  us  with  the 
solution  of  electric  illumination,  for  it  overcomes  atonce  two 
great  difficulties  we  have  hitherto  had  to  contend  against : 
it  gives  us  a means  of  keeping  the  light  uniform,  and  above 
all  constant;  and,  again,  it  gives  us  a means  of  softening  the 
vivid  intensity  of  the  rays.  It  is  now  seventy  years  since 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  exhibited  the  first  electric  light  in  this 
country  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  yet  to-day  we  know 
little  more  of  this  valuable  illuminating  agent  than  we  did 
then.  One  would  have  thought  that  by  the  way  science 
has  progressed  during  the  past  half  century,  we  should 
by  this  time  have  adapted  it  to  our  every-day  uses, 
and  that  at  the  present  moment  our  streets,  bridges, 
squares,  tunnels,  theatres,  &c.,  would  all  be  lighted  up  by 
electricity.  Yet  we  still  regard  the  electric  lamp  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  have  still  to  become  familiar 
with  it.  The  applications  that  have  been  made  of  it,  how- 
ever useful  they  may  have  been,  are  regarded  in  the  light 
of  extraordinary  events  ; and  if  we  have  adopted  electricity 
permanently  in  some  of  our  lighthouses,  this  has  only 
recently  been  the  case.  True  it  is  that  we  have  done 
something,  so  far  as  the  generation  of  electricity  is  con- 
cerned, and  no  longer  have  recourse  to  a battery  of  four 
thousand  metal  plates,  like  Davy  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  have  referred.  We  now  get  our  electricity  from 
magneto-electric  machines,  and  the  quantity  produced  is 
iu  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  employed 
to  grind  the  armatures  of  the  magnets.  The  amount  of 
electricity  is,  indeed,  only  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
magneto-machine  and  the  power  employed  to  drive  it. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Jablochkoff  light,  which  seems  so 
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simple  and  effective  in  its  action,  may  furnish  us  with  the 
solution  to  a problem  on  which  scientific  men  have  been 
engaged  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century. 


THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATII. 

BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS.* 

I make  no  apology  for  calling  your  attention  this  evening 
to  the  old  well-worn  subject  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  collodion  process  the 
bath  has  been  to  photographers  a subject  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  often  of  the  greatest  anxiety.  A good  work- 
ing bath,  and  one  that  can  always  be  depended  upon,  is  a 
source  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  conscientious  operator, 
while  a bath  that  is  always  getting  out  of  order  is  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoyauce. 

Until  the  happy  time  arrives  when  the  photographer 
shall  be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  silver  bath  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  collodion  process— and  looking  at 
the  rapid  strides  made  by  emulsion  processes  the  time 
may  come  sooner  than  we  now  expect  or  hope— the 
question  of  how  to  keep  the  silver  bath  in  perfect  working 
order  is  one  which  demands  and  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

If  we  consider  for  a moment  the  nature  of  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  when  a plate  coated  with  iodized  collo- 
dion is  immersed  in  the  silver  solution,  we  shall  at  once 
understand  why  it  is  that  a silver  bath  in  constant  use  so 
often  fails  to  give  satisfactory  results.  With  such  plates 
immersed  a change  takes  place  both  in  the  materials  and 
proportions  of  which  the  bath  is  composed. 

A bath  of  pure  silver  and  pure  water  will  give,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  results  it  is  possible  to  obtain ; and  with 
such  a bath  all  will  go  well  up  to  a certain  point,  after 
which  deterioration,  more  or  less  rapid,  sets  in,  and  the 
bath  eventually  becomes  unfit  for  work.  For  this  reason 
constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  some  sub- 
stance which  could  be  added  to  the  plain  solution  of  silver, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  same  in 
working  order,  or  restoring  it  when  contaminated  by  the 
unavoidable  introduction  of  foreign  and  injurious  sub- 
stances. 

Many  things  widely  differing  in  character  have  been 
proposed,  and  more  or  less  successfully  used,  for  the  above 
purpose;  among  others,  I may  mention  nitric  acid— atone 
time  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  the  bath  is  afflicted  with. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Tully  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  been  lately  strongly  recommended  by 
others  who  have  tried  this  method.  Nitrate  of  iron  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  has 
also  used  and  strougly  recommeuded  nitrate  of  baryta  as 
an  addition  to  the  bath  : and,  lastly,  we  are  advised  to  try 
an  addition  of  a little  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I do  not  propose  iu  this  paper  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  remedies  I have  just  alluded  to — and 
mo3t  of  which,  except  the  last,  I have  carefully  tried— but 
will  at  once  describe  my  method  of  making  and  treating 
the  nitrate  bath.  I do  not  claim  the  plan  of  working  as  a 
startling  novelty,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  my  hands,  has 
done  good  service  in  my  daily  work  in  the  studio  for  the 
last  three  years  ; and  in  the  hands  of  others  who  have  it 
in  constant  use  it  has  never  failed  to  give  uniform  and 
satisfactory  results.  The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

Solution  No.  1. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (in  crystals) ...  1 ounce 

Common  water 80  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  a Winchester  quart  bottle  containing 
the  above  quantity  of  water,  and  expose  to  the  sun’s  rays 
or  ordinary  daylight  for  at  least  twelve  hours  : with  some 
kinds  of  water  it  will  be  advisable  to  boil  and  filter  before 
adding  the  silver.  It  is  better  to  make  several  Winchesters 
of  this  solution,  and  expose  to  light  until  required  for 

* Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 


use.  The  clear  solution  will  be  a sufficiently  pure  and 
neutral  solution  of  silver,  about  five  grains  to  the  ounce  : 
it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  perfectly  before  being  de- 
canted and  filtered  for  use,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  sediment  when  pouring  the  solution  into 
the  filter.  This  precaution  is  absolutely  necessrry,  as 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  filter  the  solution  perfectly 
bright  and  clear.  The  best  way  of  filtering  is  to  well  wet  a 
tuft  of  cottou  wool  by  holding  it  for  a few  miniltes  under  a 
tap,  and  press  it  gently  into  the  neck  of  a large  funnel  of 
glass  or  porcelain.  Filter  papers  should  be  avoided,  as 
they  are  apt  to  contaminate  the  solution. 

To  make  a new  bath,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  twenty-six  ounces  of  the  No.  1 solution  ; then  add 
four  drachms  of  the  following: — 

Solution  No.  2. 

Iodide  of  calcium  30  grains 

Distilled  water 5 ounces. 

Shake  the  bath  after  adding  the  No.  2 solution,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a few  hours ; then  filter,  and  the  bath  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Elates  excited  in  the  bath  made  as  above  will  be  very 
sensitive,  and  the  negatives  perfectly  free  from  pinholes  ; 
the  solution  will  keep  in  order  for  a long  time,  and  as  soon 
as  the  films  begin  to  show  signs  of  the  slightest  deteriora- 
tion from  stains  or  insensitiveness,  the  bath  solution  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  following  manner,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  at  once  restored  to  perfect  working  order,  and 
will  produce  negatives  equal  in  every  respect,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  made  in  the  new  bath.  To  rectify  the 
bath,  pour  the  solution  into  a large  flat  dish  or  tray,  and 
allow  it  to  evaporate  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  quan- 
tity ; now  test  the  concentrated  solution  with  the  argeuto- 
meter,  and  make  up  to  the  original  strength,  of  thirty-eight 
or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  by  adding  a sufficient  quantity 
of  the  No.  1 solution;  filter,  and  the  bath  will  be  ready  for 
use.  The  above  treatment,  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary ; it  has  never  yet  been  known  to  fail  to  restore  a 
bath,  however  hard  worked,  to  perfect  working  order. 
The  fresh  silver  in  the  No.  1 solution  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  silver  used  in  exciting  the  plates,  thus 
keeping  the  bath  of  about  the  same  bulk. 

With  regard  to  the  best  way  of  evaporating  the  bath,  it 
is  only  necessary  in  the  summer  time  to  pour  the  solution 
into  a large  porcelain  dish  or  papier  mache  tray,  and  leave 
it  freely  exposed  for  a few  days  in  a warm  place,  or,  in  dry 
hot  weather,  for  a few  hours  only.  This  plan  of  evapora- 
ting is  by  far  the  better  one  ; but  in  the  winter  in  this 
damp  climate  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  an  evaporating 
dish,  which  can  be  placed  in  an  oven  or  over  a lamp  stove 
without  danger  of  breaking.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
boiling  the  bath  unless  albumenized  plates  have  been  used, 
when  the  solution  must  be  boiled  to  get  rid  of  the  albumen 
dissolved  in  it. 

It  is  recommended,  for  the  convenience  of  working,  that 
two  baths  be  kept  in  use,  so  that  while  one  is  laid  aside  to 
be  treated  as  above,  the  other  will  be  ready  for  work. 

In  making  a new  bath,  do  not  on  any  account  adopt  the 
usual  plan  of  iodizing  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  avoid 
the  use  of  a collodion  containing  a potassium  salt.  In  the 
course  of  the  experiments  above  alluded  to  it  was  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  the  use  of  potassium  in  the  bath 
or  collodion  is  a fruitful  source  of  pinholes. 

The  negatives  should  be  soft  and  full  of  detail,  clear  in 
the  deepest  shadows,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  A 
cold,  grey  negative,  wanting  in  gradation,  and  with  the 
film  partially  eaten  away  in  thousands  of  minute  spots,  is 
the  result  of  a bath  not  sufficiently  iodized.  The  remedy, 
whether  for  a new  bath,  or  one  that  has  been  rectified  as 
above,  is  to  add  to  each  pint  of  bath  a few  drops  of  the 
No.  2 solution,  and  filter  lor  use. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  adaptation  of 
the  iodide  of  calcium  to  the  bath,  and  the  consequent  for- 
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matioa  of  nitrate  of  lime  in. the  solution,  affect  the  work- 
ing quantities  of  the  bath — and  especially  in  preventing 
pinholes — I would  like  to  leave  that  matter  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  our  able  chemists  who  may  care  to  investigate  the 
subject.  I may,  however,  just  suggest  that,  as  it  has  been 
proved  that  sulphate  of  silver  is  a prolific  source  of  pin- 
holes, it  is  possible  that  the  nitrate  of  calcium  in  the  bath 
acts  as  a safeguard  against  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
silver,  by  taking  hold  of  .any  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it 
may  come  into  contact,  and  forming  the  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  would  be  precipitated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  a fact  that  I have  restored  an  old  bath,  giving  a fine 
crop  of  pinholes,  by  simply  adding  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
calcium  in  excess,  and  filtering. 

I find  that  the  bath  is  best  when  fully  saturated  with 
iodide  ; in  fact,  I do  not  think  it  possible,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  over-saturate  a bath  with  iodide  of  silver. 

In  conclusion,  I shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  question, 
or  to  give  such  further  information  as  any  member  may  re- 
quire ; and  I trust  that  all  who  adopt  the  plan  I have 
described  will  find,  as  I have  done,  that  whatever  other 
difficulties  may  arise  in  the  practice  of  photography,  there 
will  be  no  further  trouble  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 


A FEW  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BY  PETER  LOW.* 

I desire  to  say  a few  words  to-night  by  way  of  en- 
couragement to  amateur  photographers,  with,  perhaps,  a 
few  hints  to  aid  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  try  their 
’prentice  hand  in  that  portion  of  our  beautiful  art  which, 
as  a matter  of  course,  I consider  the  highest,  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting.  I refer  to  portrait  photography.  Is  it 
from  the  dilficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome,  or  a wish  to 
avoid  that  particular  domaiu  of  the  professional,  that  so  few 
amateurs  attempt  great  things  in  the  way  of  portrait  or  sub- 
ject studies?  I really  think  more  might  be  done  in  that 
direction  than  I have  either  seen  or  heard  about.  Why  not 
try  composition,  or  even  simple  subject  pictures,  and  not 
always  views  ? AVhat  a field  to  display  artistic  thought  and 
talent,  and  what  an  amount  of  pleasure  might  be  given  to 
others  by  a quaint  conceit  or  a happy  thought  conveyed 
to  our  minds  by  such  means  ; and  as  in  many  cases 
amateurs  could  afford  more  time  for  such  studies  than  the 
professional  photographer,  it  would  be  a great  help  to  give 
that  portion  of  our  art  the  attention  and  prominence  it 
deserves.  I speak  for  myself  when  I say  I am  sorry  I 
cannot,  from  press  of  business,  devote  a little  of  my  time 
on  picture  subjects  produced  by  the  camera,  by  way 
of  a little  help  and  encouragement  to  any  amateurs  who 
may  think  of  trying  to  photograph  the  “ human  face 
divine.”  I do  not  think  it  would  be  a bad  plan  to  run 
over  the  taking  and  finishing  of  a portrait  negative  ; at  the 
same  time  I confess  it  would  come  easier  for  me  to  give 
practical  illustration,  to  be  understood  better  than  I can 
hope  to  be  by  the  pen.  I have  always  found  that  begin- 
ners, either  in  paiuting  or  photography,  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  a great  deal,  if  not  all,  depends  on  the  amount  and 
variety  of  compounds  used ; however,  as  they  gain  expe- 
rience, they  find  out  that  the  simple  palette,  both  of  colour 
and  chemicals,  is  the  best,  and  the  production  of  good  pic- 
tures in  either  branch  of  art  depends,  not  so  much  on 
the  materials  used  as  on  the  amount  of  talent  and  perse- 
verance in  the  user.  With  these  few  remarks  we  shall  go 
to  work. 

In  the  first  place,  prepare  your  plates  by  first  rubbing 
them  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  wash  well  under  the  tap, 
and,  while  still  wet,  How  the  plate  over  twice  with  albumen 
(white  of  an  egg  to  twenty  ounces  of  water,  filtered),  and 
add  a few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  This  I have  used  for 
many  years,  and,  must  say,  1 have  not  found  it  to  injure 
the  bath  in  the  least ; by  using  it  you  can  be  certain  of  a 


clean  plate,  and  the  film  will  be  held  firmly  on  the  glass. 
Make  up  the  nitrate  bath  of  the  usual  thirty-five  grain 
solution  ; and  I have  found  it  from  experience  to  produce 
the  best  results,  aud  to  be  more  depended  on,  if  no  fresh 
silver  be  added  to  the  bath  as  it  is  used  ; but  simply,  when 
it  shows  signs  of  decay,  to  put  it  and  a handful  of  salt 
into  the  silver  washings  of  the  prints,  and  make  up  a fresh 
one.  You  thereby  save  reputation  and  temper,  and  get 
that  bloom  on  the  negative  which  I found  impossible  to 
get  in  an  old  bath.  The  key-stone  to  all  good  pictures 
is  the  bath,  and  thi3  may  seem  to  cost  more  than  adding 
silver  from  time  to  time  ; but  I do  not  think  you  will  fiud 
it  so  in  the  long  run.  Filter  your  bath  as  seldom  as  you 


possibly  can. 

Collodion. — A mixture  of  two  good  makers  works  the 
best  when  a few  days  old  ; make  up  a little  at  a time,  so 
that  you  may  get  plenty  of  detail,  softness,  and  quickness 
of  working. 

Lighting. — A great  fault  in  amateurs  is  using  too  much 
light ; you  will  be  surprised  how  little  you  can  work  with, 
if  it  be  well  directed  and  under  control.  An  eight  feet  roof 
and  side  is  quite  sufficient,  cutting  off  nearly  all  front 
light  by  a curtain,  and  then  gently  relieve  the  shadow 
side  by  the  reflector.  The  one  I use  consists  of  two  screens 
four  feet  square  on  a stand  so  arranged  that  the  light  can 
be  thrown  up  ; however,  any  arrangement  will  do,  pro- 
vided you  use  it  properly.  A newspaper  on  a head-rest 
makes  a very  good  reflector,  not  putting  it  so  close  to  the 
sitter  that  the  shadows  are  destroyed,  or  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  a cross  light  is  produced,  but  just  enough  to  enable 
you  to  see  into  the  shades  of  the  finished  picture,  and 
light  up  dark  and  heavy  shadows  ; give  a good  exposure, 
and  do  not  mind  for  one  moment  the  impossible  short  ex- 
posure spoken  about  in  most  cases.  Expose  for  your  half- 
tones, aud  let  the  lights  aod  shades  take  care  of  themselves. 
A great  number  of  otherwise  good  negatives  are  spoilt 
through  under-exposure  ; an  over-exposed  negative  can  be 
improved,  but  little  can  be  done  to  an  under-exposed  one. 

Developer. — One  that  is  useful  for  all  classes  of  work  is — 

Sulphate  of  iron  ...  ^ ounce 

Irou  of  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  £ ,, 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  ..  ...  1 ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  i 

Water  ..  8 ounces 


Put  as  little  on  the  plate  as  you  can,  and  do  not  rock  it 
about.  Keep  on  till  every  bit  of  detail  is  well  out.  If 
you  can  possibly  do  without,  do  not  intensify.  I find  it 
better,  when  required,  to  do  so  after  fixing,  using  a very 
weak  solution  of  pyro  and  acid,  and  a few  drops  of  silver, 
just  enough  to  turn  the  negative  to  a greenish  hue;  but 
as  a rule  I do  not  intensify  at  all.  I wish  to  impress  the 
importance  of  keeping  your  negatives  delicate,  as  you  are 
apt  to  destroy  the  half  tones.  Negatives  thicken  as  they 
dry,  especially  if  you  use  heat.  Varnish  with  a good  hard 
varnish,  and  rub  a littie  powdered  resin  on  the  face,  to 
give  it  a good  surface  to  take  the  pencil  ; retouch  carefully 
with  a pretty  hard  pencil,  softening  without  entirely  re- 
moving all  hard  lines ; put  lights  on  softly,  and  in  their 
proper  place.  It  will  prove  you  have  done  the  retouching 
wisely  and  well  if  you  can  see  the  skin  of  the  face  on  the 
finished  photograph,  and  not  white  paper.  I am  afraid  1 
am  touching  on  a sore  point  with  some  of  the  members 
who  do  not  advocate  improving  the  negative,  but  for  one 
that  does  not  require  modelling,  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  that  do.  Do  not  hesitate  to  remove  any  blemish 
or  defects  you  cannot  see  by  the  eye  in  the  person  photo- 
graphed. Most  portrait  painters,  I find,  object  to  re- 
touched work  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  know  well  that 
what  are  called  the  pearly  tint3  of  the  face  are  lost  in  the 
photograph.  The  delicate  blue  or  green  tints  that  so 
beautifully  soften  the  edge  of  every  shadow  or  wrinkle  are 
not  produced  in  the  best  negatives,  and  all  require  softening 
more  or  less  to  supply  that  defect  in  our  chemicals.  To 
j model  as  it  should  be  done  requires  a good  deal  of  practice, 
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and,  above  all,  to  know  when  to  stop.  Use  the  pencil  on 
the  face  of  the  negatives,  softening  the  shadows  with 
crimson-lake  on  the  back  of  the  negative.  Put  on  with 
a hard  brush  in  the  form  of  a stipple.  The  bath  for  paper 
which  I find  gives  the  best  results  is  a fifty-grain  solution, 
to  be  kept  up  to  that  strength,  using  a large  bottle  of 
solution,  which  only  requires  filtration  once  or  twice  in 
the  year.  All  that  is  required  is  to  decant  carefully,  and 
not  disturb  the  sediment. 

The  toning  bath  I can  recommend  as  a splendid  keeping 
one  is  as  follows  : — 


Gold  

Chalk  

Saturated  solution  of  soda 


15  grains 
1 tablespoonful 
60  drops, 


to  a 'Winchester  of  hot  water.  When  cool,  it  is  ready  for 
use. 

With  the  above  you  can  procure  any  tone  required, 
providing  your  negatives  possess  good  printing  qualities. 

On  the  table  you  will  find  a few  groups  taken  at  Holy- 
rood  last  week.  They  are  simply  developed,  slightly 
washed,  and  not  fixed  till  the  evening.  Others  taken  the 
same  day  were  not  finished  till  the  following  morning.  I 
merely  mention  this  to  show  that  negatives  are  not  spoiled 
by  being  kept  for  some  time,  but  rather  think  they 
improve. 

COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  AND  OTHER  DRY 
PROCESSES. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  HEWITT.* 

The  collodion,  after  being  applied  to  the  plate,  is 
allowed  to  set  well — rather  longer  than  is  usual  in  working 
the  wet  process.  As  soon  as  immersed  in  the  bath,  the 
plate  is  kept  moving  in  a lateral  direction  by  means  of 
the  dipper  for  twenty  seconds ; it  is  then  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bath  from  four  to  six  minutes,  depending  on 
the  temperature;  it  is  then  removed  and  taken  off  the 
dipper  by  catching  one  corner  of  the  plate  with  a small 
piece  of  filtering-paper  held  between  the  fingers,  and 
placed  in  a dish  of  rain-water  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid  ; the  dish  is  moved  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to 
wash  across  the  film  for  a few  moments,  and  then  left 
while  another  plate  is  placed  in  the  bath.  The  first  plate 
is  then  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  greasy  lines  disappear 
from  its  surface,  and  is  rinsed  under  the  tap  once  only 
(not  washed).  A small  portion  of  the  filtered  preserva- 
tive is  then  applied  to  the  film  from  one  end  of  the  plate, 
and  is  allowed  to  traverse  the  plate,  driving  the  water  on 
the  plate  before  it.  It  is  then  drained  off,  and  a second 
application  made  of  fresh  preservative,  which  is  worked 
into  the  film  by  inclining  the  plate,  and  causing  the  solu- 
tion to  move  in  wave  lines  across  its  surface  for  about  a 
minute  ; it  is  then  drained  off,  and  washed  under  the  tap 
for  a minute.  After  this  washing  flow  over,  for  a few 
seconds,  water  one  ounce,  glacial  acetic  acid  fifteen 
drops ; then  wash  well,  and  finally  flow  with  water  one 
ounce,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid  fifteen 
drops.  Dry  spontaneously,  or  by  moderate  heat. 

This  seems  like  a lengthy  operation,  but  in  reality  it  can 
all  be  accomplished  while  the  second  plate  is  sensitizing ; 
and  as  that  interval  cannot  be  decreased  in  any  bath- 
process,  the  time  between  may  as  well  be  occupied  as  not. 
1 usually  make  a half  dozen  4-4  plates  in  little  over  half  an 
hour.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  all  bath  dry  pro- 
cesses is  the  tendency  to  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  , by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  plate  in  the  bath  this  is 
obviated,  provided  the  bath  has  not  been  too  much  used. 
A bath  that  will  work  satisfactorily  for  the  wet  process 
may  be  couqfletcly  unfit  for  dry  plate  work,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  alcohol  and  ether  iu  it.  A clean  bath  in 
this  respect  is  very  essential.  In  moviug  the  plate  in  the 
bath,  should  the  latter  be  somewhat  old,  care  should  be 
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taken  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate  does  not  leave  the 
bath,  but  is  kept  submerged  -f  the  bath  solution  in  this 
case  collects  in  small  globules  on  the  surface  of  the  film, 
and,  if  only  momentary,  causes  unequal  action  at  these 
places,  forming  in  the  developed  negative  corresponding 
spots  of  different  density. 

The  plate,  on  being  taken  from  the  bath,  should  pre- 
sent a uniform  density  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
free  from  streaks  and  wave-markings  iu  the  film.  In  this 
respect,  a plate  that  would  make  an  excellent  wet  plate 
would,  when  converted  into  a dry  one,  be  anything  but 
satisfactory. 

Handle  the  plate  as  little  as  possible,  and  always  with 
filtering-paper  between  the  fingers.  In  the  washing,  at 
first  stages  do  not  allow  the  water  to  wash  from  the 
fingers  on  the  plate.  The  second  dose  of  the  preservative 
may  be  used  for  the  first  of  the  next  plate.  Do  not  get 
the  solution  of  gallic  acid  stronger  than  three  grains  to 
the  ounce;  beyond  this  it  becomes  saturated,  and  is 
apt  to  form  in  crystals  on  the  plate,  causing  spots.  When 
the  plates  are  drying,  do  not  open  the  box  or  closet  until 
they  are  completely  dry. 

The  plates,  if  made  with  the  above  collodion,  or  with 
Anthony’s  yellow-label,  will  not  require  backing.  On 
this  point  I can  refer  to  our  respected  president,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  experience  with  this  process,  gave  an 
exposure  of  twenty-eight  minutes,  with  the  second  stop  of 
a rapid-rectilinear  lens,  to  a view  on  the  Schuylkill  River, 
in  which  the  distance  was  about  twelve  miles,  aud  in  the 
foreground  white  tombstones.  The  line  between  the  sky 
and  the  distant  objects  is  sharply  defined,  aud  the  detail 
iu  the  tombstones  perfect,  without  the  slightest  particle  of 
solarization.  This  plate  was  not  backed. 

The  above  will  also  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  lati- 
tude in  exposure  these  plates  will  allow  of.  The  keeping 
qualities  before  exposure  I have  tested  to  the  extent  of 
one  year,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory.  After  exposure 
I have  not  had  occasion  to  keep  them  over  six  weeks ; 
but  in  this  time  there  did  not  seem  to  seem  to  be  any 
difference  in  the  development.  I have  never  lost  a plate 
by  the  film  slipping.  As  lor  freedom  from  markings  and 
spots  in  the  film,  the  accompanying  negatives  will,  1 think, 
be  found  comparatively  free  from  defects  of  this  kind. 

As  to  the  exposure,  from  three  to  five  minutes  will  be 
found  sufficient,  with  a stop  of  about  F.  25  on  fairly- 
lighted  subjects ; but,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  these 
plates  will  allow  of  great  latitude  in  this  respect,  and  more 
time  can  be  given  without  injury  to  the  high  lights. 

Development. — Wet  the  plate  under  the  tap,  and  flow 
with  a plain  solution  of  pyro.  (three  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water ; allow  this  to  remain  on  about  a 
minute  ; if  during  this  time  the  sky  and  high  lights  appear, 
continue  with  it  (in  cold  weather  warming  the  solution) 
until  it  brings  up  nearly  all  the  detail  ; then  add  two  drops 
of  a citrate  of  silver  solution,  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce.  Keep  this 
on  until  all  the  image  is  out,  then  add  from  six  to  ten 
drops  more  of  the  citrate  of  silver,  which  will  bring  up  the 
density  required.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  image  in  the  first  treatment  with  the  plain 
pyro,  pour  off  and  add  to  it  eight  drops  of  a twenty-four 
grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potass.,  and  six  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  carb.  ammonia,  and  flow  on  after 
mixing  by  stirring.  This  will,  in  most  cases,  bring  up 
the  image ; if  not,  a few  more  drop3  of  the  carbonate 
solution  may  be  added.  When  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
begin  to  appear,  wash  off  this  developer  well,  and  proceed 
with  the  pyro  and  silver  as  above.  Fix  in  a strong  solu- 
tion of  hypo. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that,  after  all,  this  is 
but  a modification  of  the  Fothergill  process.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  gallic  acid  confers  the  keeping  qualities  to 
the  plates,  makes,  I think,  a cleaner  negative,  and  one 
more  easily  developed  than  without  it.  If  the  plates  are 
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to  be  U3ed  within  a week  or  ten  days,  the  gallic  acid  wash 
may  be  omitted,  with  a gain,  in  sensitiveness,  of  about 
fifty  per  cent,  to  the  plates,  and  then  becomes  the  Fother- 

gill  process. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  albumen,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goc3,  is  the  main  prop  and  stay  of  successful 
dry-plate  work,  whether  used  alone,  as  in  the  Taupenot 
process,  or  as  a preservative  to  a washed  collodion  film  ; 
and  if  fairly  tried,  it  will  demonstrate  for  itself  a peculiar 
fitness  for  photographic  use  not  found  in  any  other  sub- 
stance. 


A FEW  WORDS  UPON  MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  M.  A.  RUTOT.* 

Very  few  have  till  now  occupied  themselves  with  micro- 
photography, notwithstanding  the  magnificent  results 
which  microscopists  have  obtained,  and  the  obvious  utility 
of  productions  of  this  kind.  This  abstention  is  due  either 
to  ignorance  of  photographic  manipulations,  or  to  an  exag- 
gerated fear  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  the  difficulties  are  far  from  being  so  in- 
surmountable as  is  generally  believed,  and  in  proof  thereof 
I present  to  the  Society  some  micro-photographs  of  various 
kinds  obtained  in  a very  simple  way  by  M.  Hempel, 
member  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association.  I may 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  examples  are  far  from 
representing  the  best  examples  which  M.  Hempel  has 
obtained  ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  first  essays  made 
by  an  amateur  which  I place  before  your  eyes.  With  a 
little  more  experience  of  photographic  operations  much 
better  cliches  will  be  obtained,  I have  no  doubt,  than 
those  which  are  now  laid  before  you. 

The  manner  of  operating  is  as  follows.  In  any  depart- 
ment into  which  the  morning  sun  enters  M.  llempel  places 
his  microscope  upon  a table.  The  instrument  he  employs 
is  simply  a small  one  of  xlartnack’s  construction,  upright, 
and  bereft  of  its  eyepiece.  Above  the  microscope  is  fitted 
vertically,  by  the  aid  of  a support,  an  ordinary  camera 
(quarter-plate)  capable  of  taking  pictures  nine  by  twelve 
centimetres,  furnished  with  a focussing  glass.  The  camera 
is  in  connection  with  the  microscope  by  means  of  a little 
cone  of  black  cloth,  fixed  to  the  photographic  apparatus 
by  the  metal  rim  (where  the  lens  fit3  in)  and  to  the 
microscope  by  means  of  a rubber  washer. 

The  object  is  put  under  the  microscope  in  its  proper 
place  upon  the  object  stand,  and  the  sun’s  rays  are 
directed  upon  it  in  the  usual  way  by  a mirror.  The  ope- 
rator looks  upon  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera,  and 
then,  by  the  aid  of  the  screw  of  the  microscope,  the 
enlarged  image  is  focussed.  If  the  image  appears  too 
small,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  gradually  elongating  the  body 
of  the  camera ; or  if  too  big,  the  reverse  operation  is 
performed. 

Having  determined  the  size  of  the  image,  a diaphragm  of 
very  small  aperture  (about  a quarter  of  a millimetre)  is 
placed  under  the  object,  anda  slight  turn  of  the  screw  then 
furnishes  the  requisite  amount  of  sharpness  ; the  object 
may  then  be  said  to  be  focussed.  In  micro-photography 
the  focussing  should  be  rigorously  exact,  and  a strong 
magnifier  must  be  employed  to  view  the  image  upon  the 
ground  glass;  and  to  be  able  to  judge  the  better  of  the 
half-tones,  the  operator  should  surround  his  head  with  a 
black  cloth,  to  keep  away  the  light.  The  focus  properly 
adjusted,  the  operation  of  photographing  may  be  com- 
menced. 

Before  going  any  further,  I may  here  call  attention  to  a 
grave  difficulty  which  may  possibly  occur  : it  is  possible 
that  the  image  may  be  perfectly  sharp  upon  the  ground 
glass,  and  yet  when  the  collodion  film  is  substituted  there 
is  a lack  of  sharpness  and  detail.  In  this  case  the  operator 
has  to  do  with  a lens  in  which  the  chemical  focus  does  not 

* Sulleiin  ie  la  Societe  Francaise. 


coincide  with  its  optical  focus.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  is 
not  an  irreparable  one,  and  a series  of  experiments  pro- 
perly undertaken  will  soon  show  how  much  the  screw  of 
the  microscope  should  be  turned  to  yield  a good  result. 

I may,  however,  state  that  I am  convinced  that  defective 
lenses  of  this  kind  are  much  less  frequently  met  with  than 
is  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  good  achromatic  lenses 
always  give  good  images.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  case 
of  colourless  objects,  or  such  as  are  of  a monotone, 
like  the  diatoms,  polycystines,  and  a large  number  of 
other  organisms,  the  employment  of  very  achromatic 
lenses  is  not  indispensable. 

In  support  of  what  I have  just  advanced,  I may  men- 
tion that  the  microscope  which  M.  Hempel  makes  use  of 
was  not  chosen  for  any  special  purpose,  and  gives  with 
each  of  its  true  lenses  pictures  which  have  n ot  the  least 
trace  of  chemical  defect. 

The  image  of  the  object  having  been  focussed,  the 
latter  is  covered  with  a small  piece  of  black  cardboard : 
the  ground  glass  is  removed,  and  there  is  substituted  for 
it  the  dark  slide  with  the  prepared  plate.  The  slide  is 
withdrawn,  and  by  stooping  down  it  is  easy  to  direct  upon 
the  diaphragm  the  little  luminous  circle  formed  by  the 
concentration  of  solar  rays  by  the  mirror ; then,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  piece  of  cardboard  is  removed  from  the 
object  for  a short  time,  and  again  replaced  without  hesita- 
tion. This  brief  period  suffices  to  impress  an  image  upon 
the  collodion  film  ; the  dark  slide  is  drawn,  and  the  plate 
carried  into  the  dark  room  to  be  developed,  washed,  and 
intensified  if  necessary,  and  finally  fixed.  From  this 
negative  may  now  be  printed  an  indefinite  number  of 
positive  prints. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  I 
would  remark  that  I do  not  recommend  the  vertical 
arrangement  which  M.  Hempel  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  because  his  microscope  is  a vertical  one.  It  is 
better  to  work  with  an  inclined  microscope,  which  allows 
one  to  place  the  camera  in  a horizontal  position,  by  which 
means  all  the  operations  are  considerably  facilitated,  and 
the  whole  affair  assumes  a proper  stability. 

In  regard  to  objects  to  be  reproduced  in  the  micro- 
camera, two  points  have  to  be  considered  : their  thickness 
and  colour.  As  in  the  case  of  looking  at  an  object  under 
the  microscope,  the  difficulty  is  to  focus  an  object  in  every 
part,  for  some  portions  are  sharp,  while  others  are  blurred, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  flame. 
Nevertheless,  the  photographic  process  offers  many  re- 
sources, and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  extensive  enlarge- 
ments even  with  very  feeble  lenses.  To  do  this,  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  should  be  lengthened,  the  object, 
whether  opaque  or  transparent,  being  always  well  lighted. 

So  far  as  regards  colour,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  of 
. them— such  as  yellow,  red,  and  green — do  not  reproduce 
themselves  in  photography  according  to  their  intensity, 
and  that  the  prints  appear  with  much  darker  tones  than 
the  originals  appear  to  the  eye.  In  cases  where  the  objects 
I present  non-photogenic  tints,  they  should  be  very 
powerfully  illuminated,  but  with  a very  small  diaphragm, 
polarised  light  being  employed  with  advantage.  Many 
organic  substances  of  brown  and  yellow  colour  may  have 
their  tints  reversed,  or  their  outline  lighted  upon  a black 
ground,  by  using  polarised  light. 

The  photographic  process  employed  in  micro-photo- 
graphy should  be  a very  rapid  one,  and  for  this  reason 
wet  plates  are  the  best;  but  now  that  dry-collodion 
I processes,  and  especially  the  so-called  emulsion  methods, 
have  been  so  much  improved  in  England,  these  should  be 
J particularly  applicable  to  micro-photography.  By  em- 
ploying such  a process,  the  operator  might  prepare  in 
advance  a whole  series  of  plates,  and  these  he  would  have 
merely  to  slip  into  the  microscope  one  after  another  in 
order  to  secure  twenty,  thirty,  or  as  many  even  as  fifty 
I photographs  of  different  subjects  in  one  morning. 
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THE  NEXT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Photographers  who  contemplate  contributing  to  the  next 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  date  and  other  preliminary  arrangements  have 
been  decided,  and  that  the  date  at  which  the  exhibition 
will  open  will  give  time  for  the  most  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion of  specimens.  The  errors  of  judgment  which  led  to 
failure  last  year  will,  on  this  occasion.be  avoided,  and  the 
contemplated  plans  will  afford  every  facility  for  a highly 
successful  exhibition,  which  we  hope  photographers  gene- 
rally will  do  their  part  in  securing.  The  exhibition  last 
year  was  opened  in  the  first  w eek  in  September,  a time 
when,  unfortunately,  a great  many  people  were  out  of 
town — thus  necessarily  limitiug  the  number  of  visitors — and 
a time,  as  many  of  the  usual  contributors  declared,  incon- 
veniently early  for  photographers  to  prepare  aud  send  in 
pictures.  The  exhibition  will  this  year  open  a month 
later ; opening  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  ninth  of 
October,  and  continuing  open  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  month.  The  exhibition  will  open  with  a soiree; 
but  the  stumbling-block  of  last  year,  the  enforcement  of 
evening  dress,  will  this  year  be  avoided,  and  the  adoption 
of  morning  dress  invited. 

There  will  be  this  year  also  another  powerful  incentive 
to  extensive  contribution  of  high  class  pictures.  The 
Council  have  resolved  again  to  try  the  experiment  of  offer- 
ing medals  for  various  forms  of  excellence,  artistic  and 
technical.  The  value  of  awards  of  honour,  as  stimulating 
effort  and  securing  the  highest  excellence,  has  been  pretty 
generally  acknowledged,  although  the  wisdom  of  such 
awards  in  relation  to  works  of  art  has  often  been  disputed. 
In  an  art-science  like  photography,  however,  we  think  the 
arguments  against  offering  medals  for  the  best  results 
in  works  of  art  can  scarcely  be  sustained.  The 
best  argument  against  the  distribution  of  medals 
in  connection  with  exhibitions  of  photographs  is  that 
based  upon  experience,  which  points  out  that  much  heart- 
burning and  discontent  generally  follow  upon  the  awards. 
The  last  award  of  medals  by  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London  was  followed  by  a painful  disruption  in  the 
Society,  which  was  by  many  attributed  largely  to  the 
action  of  disappointed  competitors  at  the  Exhibition.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  the  disruption  was  due  to  such 
cause,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  any  such 
injurious  results  in  conjunction  with  the  coming  competi- 
tion. Details  of  the  forms  of  merit  for  which  medals 
will  be  offered  will  appear  in  due  time ; but  we  may 
state  that  almost  every  possible  form  of  skill,  technical  and 
artistic,  is  offered  an  incentive  to  do  its  best  in  the  list 
of  medals  to  be  offered  by  the  Society.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  medals  will  be  distributed  ; they  will  all  be  of 
bronze,  and  of  equal  value,  although  the  record  attached 
to  each  will  necessarily  modify  the  degrees  of  honour 


conferred.  The  competition  will  of  course  be  open  to  all 
photographers,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  and 
the  concours  of  foreign  photographers  will  be  greeted  with 
especial  satisfaction. 

Referring  to  the  possible,  or  rather  the  inevitable,  dis- 
appointments felt  by  non-successful  competitors,  the 
Couucil  have  determined  upon  a modification  in  appoint- 
ing the  jury  of  award,  which,  if  it  fail  to  secure  universal 
satisfaction,  will,  at  least,  we  think,  be  beyond  challenge. 
Instead  of  selecting  the  jury  as  heretofore  from 
members  of  the  Council,  it  will  on  this  occasion  have  a 
mixed  constitution.  It  will  consist  of  seven  gentle- 
men, two  of  whom  hive  been  selected  from  the 
Council,  two  from  non-official  members  of  the  Society, 
two  from  the  art  world : a Royal  Acadamecian  aud  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colours  beiug  requested 
to  act,  and  the  President  of  the  Society  as  ex  officio  chair- 
man. A jury  so  composed  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  judgmeut  of  merit,  and  there  canuot  be  a doubt 
that  they  will  give  decisions  untinctured  by  any  motive 
but  their  conviction  of  the  merit  of  the  contributions.  Wo 
hope  that  photographers  generally  will  contribute,  and 
that  the  exhibition  may  prove  the  best  which  ha3  ever 
been  held. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Astronomer- Royal,  Sir  G.  B.  Airy, 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  presented  on  Saturday  week,  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  Even  a casual  reader, 
glancing  over  the  summary  of  this  report,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  employment  now  made  of  photography  in 
connection  with  the  records  made  at  the  Observatory,  for, 
both  in  connection  with  the  sun  and  with  the  stars,  as 
also  in  respect  to  barometrical  results,  the  camera  seems 
to  be  in  daily  and  nightly  requisition.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal  began  by  alluding  to  the  Transit  of  Venu3  observa- 
tions, and  many  of  his  audience  were,  no  doubt,  antici- 
pating that  something  would  be  said  about  the  completion 
of  the  results  with  which  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
authorities  have  been  occupied  so  long.  But  beyond 
mentioning  the  fact  that  all  instruments  lent  had  now 
been  returned  or  made  good,  Sir  George  Airy  did  not 
vouchsafe  a word  upon  the  subject. 

A better  proof  of  the  increased  interest  shown  in  the 
matter  of  photo-astronomy  could  not  be  afforded  than  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  at  the  present  moment  four  • 
photo-heliographs  at  different  stations  under  Government 
supervision  ; namely,  at  Greenwich,  at  Chatham,  at  South 
Kensington,  and  at  the  Cape.  The  instrument  at  South 
Kensington,  the  Astronomer-Royal  informs  us,  is  “ accom- 
panied with  equatorial  transit,  altazimuth,  clocks,  micro- 
meter, &c.,  with  appropriate  huts,  and  cbymical  rooms, 
forming  a complete  representation  of  a first-class  estab- 
lishment for  observation.”  There  is  another  photo  astro- 
nomical station  at  Ivew,  where  daily  pictures  ef  the  sun 
are  taken,  so  that  a very  complete  solar  record  should  be 
forthcoming.  A word,  however,  may  be  said  on  this 
point,  we  think.  It  has  been  recently  proved  by  photo- 
astronomical  observations  taken  in  the  Engadine,  a station 
at  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  air  is  of 
the  purest  and  clearest,  that  far  better  and  more  trust- 
worthy images  are  secured  thau  can  be  secured  on  the 
plains  in  the  midst  of  vapours,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
smoky  towns.  M.  Janssen,  whose  observatory  at  Meudon 
is  much  further  from  Paris  than  Greenwich  or  South  Ken- 
sington are  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  has  already 
complained  that  his  photographs  suffer  from  the  proximity 
of  the  capital ; and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  a wood- 
burning  city  like  Paris  interferes  with  the  clearness  and 
detail  of  astronomical  photographs,  London,  which  is 
twice  as  big,  and  ten  times  as  dirty,  by  reason  of  the  coal 
that  is  burnt  within  its  limits,  must  have  a very  marked 
prejudicial  intluence. 
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The  Astronomer-Royal  informs  us  that  “ photographs  of 
the  sun  had  been  taken  on  140  days,  of  which  239  have 
been  preserved,  the  photographs  showing  a complete 
absence  of  spots  on  57  days,  and  on  29  of  these  there  were 
neither  spots  nor  faculse."  And  here  we  come  to  another 
point  of  importance,  which  proves  how  necessary  it  is  that 
the  aspect  of  the  sun  should  be  daily  registered.  M.  Janssen 
remarked  on  a solar  photograph  taken  on  the  15th  April 
last  a distinct  record  of  a sun  spot,  while  the  picture  taken 
by  him  the  day  before  —that  is,  on  the  14th — betrayed  no 
trace  of  any  such  phenomenon.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  sun-spots  may  appear  very  suddenly,  and  do  not 
develope  as  most  astronomers  have  hitherto  appeared  to 
think.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case  from  further 
observation  it  will,  indeed,  lead  most  likely  to  a modifica- 
tion of  the  accepted  theory  respecting  them.  Already 
M.  Janssen’s  observations  have  been  attacked,  and  one 
astronomer  has  publicly  enlarged  against  M.  Janssen’s 
views,  asserting  that  M.  .Janssen  is  altogether  iu  the  wrong 
in  bringing  forward  such  a theory,  as  being  against  all  the 
evidence  hitherto  adduced.  But  M.  Janssen,  in  reply, 
simply  points  to  his  photographs  ; he  brings  forward  no 
theory,  but  a fact  which,  as  he  says,  any  one  can  verify  by 
looking  at  the  photographs  for  himself.  A more  important 
proof  how  necessary  it  is  we  should  have  daily  record  of 
the  solar  disk  could  not  be  forthcoming,  and  when  care- 
fully secured,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  set  up  ordinary 
occular  observations  against  them. 

Sir  George  Airy  in  his  report  further  alludes  to  the 
measures  taken  at  Greenwich  to  secure  by  photography  a 
record  of  the  magnetic  pulsations  of  the  earth,  and  also  of 
the  barometric  readers.  In  reference  to  the  latter  he  says:  — 
“ The  computation  of  the  photographic  records  of  the 
barometers  from  18.54  to  1873  has  so  far  advanced  that  it  j 
is  asserted  positively  there  is  no  trace  of  lunar  tide  in  the  1 
atmosphere,  but  that  there  is  a strongly-marked  semi- 
diurnal tide,  accompanied  with  a smaller  diurnal  tide.” 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  effect  made  as  yet  at  Green- 
wich to  add  to  our  meteorological  knowledge  by  securing 
cloud  photographs,  as  recently  suggested  by  Dr.  Piazzi 
Smyth,  the  Astronomer- Royal  for  Scotland. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  CHARDON  DRY 
PROCESS. 

BY  M.  ANDRA.* 

Encouraoed  by  the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  M. 
Chardon,  I have  recently  resumed  my  study  of  emulsion 
processes,  of  which  I made  a trial  two  years  ago  with  but 
little  success.  I always  think  that  the  mutual  account  of 
our  labours  is  interesting  one  to  another,  and  I therefore  | 
take  the  opportunity  of  communicating  what  I have  rec-  ntly 
done  in  the  way  of  experiment.  I have  kept  scrupulously 
to  the  formulae  given  by  M.  Chardon,  if  I have  not 
altogether  taken  the  same  proportions  of  pyroxyline.  As 
to  the  manipulations,  I have  followed  in  his  wake,  only 
making  modifications  where  experience  has  suggested  the 
same  to  me. 

My  first  experiment  was  made  with  collodion  made  with 
equal  parts  of  resistant  aud  pulverulent  pyroxyline.  The 
sensitization  was  brought  about  with  3‘10  grammes  of  nitrate 
of  silver  for  every  100  of  mixed  collodion,  and  seemed  to 
answer  well  ; but  I lost  a portion  of  the  silver  salts  in 
dissolving  it.  After  thirty-six  hours,  an  analysis  of  the  j 
washing  water  gave  me  no  appreciable  trace  of  silver  iu 
excess,  nor  of  bromide.  By  a singular  chance,  I had  arrived 
at  almost  mathematical  precision.  I nevertheless  chlorised 
my  emulsion,  and  precipitated  it  forthwith.  Dried  and  re- 
dissolved with  an  addition  of  quinine,  and  poured  upon  glass 
plates,  it  yielded  a film  of  considerable  opacity,  and  of  a 
matt  appearance  ; as  I foresaw,  the  result  was  but  mediocre. 

I obtained  but  flat  and  finely  granulated  plates,  and  in- 


capable of  being  intensified,  at  least  by  alkaline  development 
alone.  I have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Society  two 
examples  of  this  first  essay,  which,  I will  frankly  admit,  are 
bad.  1 attributed  my  non-success  to  the  collodion  contain- 
ing too  large  a proportion  of  pulverulent  cotton.  I again 
set  to  work,  augmenting  by  one-third  the  resistant  pyroxy- 
line, and  diminishing  in  the  same  proportion  that  of  tho 
pulverulent  gun-cotton.  This  time  I sensitized  with  3T5 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  on  analysis  I had  the 
: satisfaction  of  discovering  a slight  excess  of  silver  salt.  I 
believe  that  3T0  giammes,  or  even  3 05,  are  sufficient,  but 
on  condition  that  not  an  atom  of  silver  is  lost  in  the  opera- 
tion of  dissolution.  After  having  neutr  ilized  the  excess  of 
silver  by  chloride  of  cobalt  collodion,  and  otherwise  followed 
M.  Chardon’s  directions,  I covered  my  glass  plates,  the  film 
presenting  a very  different  appearance  to  that  of  my  first 
essay.*  'The  film  was  rather  less  opaque,  not  in  the  least 
granulated,  even  when  seen  through  a magnifier,  and  of  a 
brilliant  character.  The  result  appeared  to  me  very  satis- 
i factory.  1 have  the  houour  to  submit  a dozen  cliches  taken 
with  this  emulsion,  aud  I may  remark  that  the  time  of 
exposure  was  exceedingly  short,  namely,  from  three  to  ten 
seconds  for  portraits  in  the  open  air  (a  doublet  lens),  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  in  thecase  of  views.  I estimated 
that  this  was  scarcely  double  that  required  in  the  case  of 
wet  plates. 

In  a third  essay  which  1 made  with  the  emulsion,  I 
wanted  to  bring  about  the  sensitization  of  the  bromised 
collodion  in  a different  manner,  in  order  both  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  accelerate  the  operation. 

I dissolved  the  desired  quantity  of  silver  with  a few  drops 
of  alcohol  and  water  in  a litre  bottle,  taking  care  to  place 
the  same  so  that  the  bottom  of  it  stoo  l in  a receptacle  of 
hot  water.  As  soon  as  the  solution  of  tho  silver  had  been 
completed,  and  before  the  liquid  had  perfectly  cooled  a^ain 
(to  30°  to  35°  C ),  I poured — >uly  taking  care  not  to  lose 
any  of  it — the  bromised  collodion  iut>  the  solution  of 
silver.  At  first  l thought  that  the  emulsion  had  failed,  but 
after  a few  hours  it  was  complete.  The  clots  which  had 
formed  at  first  soon  redissolved,  and  the  plates,  which  I 
then  prepared  with  the  product  (which  had  undergone  all 
the  proper  operations),  appeared  to  me  as  good  iu  every 
way  as  those  secured  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
I am  far  from  saying  that  this  method  of  operating  is  new, 
but  it  is  an  appreciable  simplification. 

Finally,  a little  while  ago  I came  upon  the  idea  of 
precipitating  the  emulsion,  not  with  cold  water,  but  by 
means  of  hot  distilled  water  of  a temperature  sufficient  to 
boil,  during  a few  momeute,  the  emulsion  poured  into  it. 
This  time  the  product,  as  I foresaw,  was  much  more  volu- 
minous, and  in  some  degree  of  a flocculeut  nature,  a condi- 
tion very  favourable  to  its  dissolution.  At  the  same  time 
I noticed  a circumstairce  which  at  first  I could  hardly 
believe — namely,  that  the  water  of  precipitation  and  the 
rinsing  waters  were  much  less  charged  than  heretofore  with 
the  white  powder,  which  is  composed  in  great  measure  of 
bromide  of  silver.  However  this  may  be,  the  spongy  mass, 
when  dried  and  redissolved,  gave  me  an  excellent  film  of  a 
very  resistant  and  rcmatkable  character.  I can  hardly  say 
as  yet  whether  this  mode  of  precipitation  is  really  preferable 
to  the  other,  but  I can  assure  my  readers  that  it  gives 
excellent  results,  and  that  in  this  way  the  emulsion  is 
perfectly  washed.  For  my  own  par';,  I find  it  simplifies 
the  operation  a good  deal,  it  being  thus  performed  in  a few 
minutes;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  operate  at  a good 
distance  from  any  light  or  source  of  heat,  since  the  quantity 
of  ether  vapour  given  off*  in  the  opeiation  might  otherwise 
cause  explosion  and  damage.  I took  the  precaution,  when 
carrying  out  the  operation,  to  do  it  at  night  and  in  the  open 
air.  I exhibit  to  the  members  a series  of  four  negatives 
taken  with  emulsion  prepared  warm  in  this  way. 

I have  ouly,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  desire,  which  I 


• Read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 


For  complete  details  of  hi.  Chardon’s  process  see  p.  235. 
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know  is  felt  by  all  the  members,  that  all  who  experiment 
with  M.  Chardon's  beautiful  process  will,  as  I have  done, 
give  some  account  of  their  work,  so  that  we  may  bocome  well 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  conditions  of  success,  bat  also 
those  of  failure.  In  making  known  experiences  in  this 
way,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
introduce  a bromide  of  silver  emulsion  into  every-day  use, 
and  employ  it  with  more  certainty  even  than  is  the  case 
with  wet  plates. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  PROCESSES, 
WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
AUBEL  PRINTING  PROCESS 

BY  C.  BAUMANN. 

Although  it  was  reserved  for  the  last  decade  to  bring  the 
photographic  printing  processes  to  a rather  high  degree  of 
perfection,  the  effort  to  make  photography  in  this  direction 
useful  and  profitable  is  almost  as  old  as  our  young  art  itself. 
Many  able  men  have  undertaken  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and,  as  a consequence  thereof,  having  produced  more  or  less 
favourable  results,  I think  it  important  enough  to  give  a 
compilation  of  the  different  methods  employed.  B -fore  I 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  classify  them,  those  whore  a 
print  can  be  made  from  the  original  plate  forming  one 
class,  while  those  where  this  is  not  the  case  form  a class  of 
themselves.  We  have,  therefore,  two  desses,  one  compi  ising 
the  diiect  method,  the  other  the  indirect  method. 

To  the  direct  method  belong — 

1.  Fizeau’s  heliographic  process.  2.  The  Aubel  process. 
To  the  indirect  method  pertain  — 

1.  The  different  asphaltum  processes.  2.  Lichtdruck. 

3 and  4.  Relief  print  and  Talbot’s  steel-print  process.  5 
and  C.  Photo-lithography  and  photo-zincography.  7.  The 
heliographic  processes. 

The  indirect  processes  having  been,  so  far,  more  generally 
used,  we  will  begin  with  them  : 

1.  Asphaltum  Processes. — If  a proper  solution  of  asphaltum 
(t.  e.,  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender,  ether,  or  I 
chloroform)  is  poured  upon  a metallic  plate  or  stone  in  a 
dark  place,  and  the  surface,  dried  in  the  dark,  is  exposed  to 
light  under  a negative,  the  parts  touched  by  the  light  will  j 
become  iusoluble  ; if  the  particles  remaining  soluble  are 
now  removed  with  benzine  or  oil  of  lavender,  the  under- 
lying surface  will  be  exposed,  and  the  possibility  is  offered 
to  let  acid  operate  upon  the  thus  exposed  paits  of  this 
surface.  In  this  way  an  engraved  plate  is  produced  which 
is  suitable  for  printing. 

Nicephore  Niepce  made  his  first  experiments  in  this  way 
to  obtain  a picture  in  the  camera,  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  success  with  it.  At  9ome  later  time  he  tried  to  make 
steel  prints  with  it.  His  nephew,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor, 
however,  was  the  first  successful  one  to  complete  this 
method.  The  last  named  exposed  an  asphalted  steel  plate 
under  a positive,  dissolved  the  unchanged  partie'es  with 
benzine,  and  etched  the  remaining  parts  with  acid. 

Negrd  exposes  to  light  a steel  plate  under  a negative, 
gilds,  in  the  galvano-plastic  manner,  those  parts  exposed  by 
washing  with  benzine,  cleans  the  asphaltum  entirely  from 
the  plate,  and  etches  it  with  acid,  the  parts  not  gilded  only 
being  touched.  One  of  the  heliographic  methods  (that  of 
Baldus)  is  also  partly  based  upon  the  properties  of  asphaltum, 
as  we  will  see  afterwards. 

2.  Lichtdruck  ( Light  Printing'). — If  a coating  of  glue 
soaked  with  chromate  of  potassium  is  exposed  to  light  under 
a negative,  amongst  other  properties  obtained  after  treating 
the  coating  with  warm  water  will  be  the  one  upon  which 
lichtdruck  is  based — that  is,  to  receive  only  and  fasten  upon 
theligh'ed  parts,  correspondingly  with  the  lighting,  more  or 
less  ink.  If  now  the  coating,  impregnated  with  printing 
ink  and  covered  with  clean  paper,  is  put  through  a proper 
press  with  a slight  pressure,  the  ink — that  is,  the  picture — is 
transferred  completely  upon  the  paper.  This  method  comes 
from  Albert  in  Munich  (therefore  called  Albertypy),  but 


was  practised  about  the  same  time  by  Oberoetter  and 
Gemoser.  Presuming  that  the  details  of  this  method  are 
sufficiently  known,  I restrict  myself  to  this  brief  notice. 

3 and  4.  Relief  Printing  and  Fox  Talbot's  Steel  Printing 
Process. — Chrome  gelatine  plays  again  the  principal  part  in 
these  processes,  but  this  time  another  property  of  it  being 
used — by  light  to  becomo  indissoluble  in  warm  water.  If, 
therefore,  a lighted  chrome  gelatine  coating  be  treated  with 
hot  water,  those  parts  that  have  becom3  insoluble  by  light- 
ing remain,  whereas  the  soluble,  unlighted  parts  are  dis- 
solved, and  the  coating  does  not  now  appear  smooth,  but  is 
more  or  less  etched.  This  etched  surface  was  used  by 
Woodbury,  the  inventor  of  the  relief  or  Woodbury  print, 
as  a mould,  to  make  by  means  of  a hydraulic  press  a copy 
in  metal.  A thin  coating  of  warm  pigment  (a  mixture  of 
colouring  matter  and  gelatine)  is  poured  upon  this  metal 
plate,  an  1 a sheet  of  paper  pressed  upon  it  lightly.  The  ink 
adheres  to  the  paper,  stiffens  at  once,  and  the  picture  with 
all  its  half-tones  is  completed.  With  any  other  ink  no 
half-tone  can  be  obtained,  because  the  gelatine  ink  has 
solely  the  property  to  look  lighter  in  thin  coatings  than  in 
heavy  ones.  The  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  quite 
excellent. 

Fox  Talbot  exposes  a steel  plate  covered  with  chrome 
gelatine  under  a positive,  having  dissolved  the  unlighted 
parts  with  warm  water  ; etches  the  exposed  parts  of  the  steel 
plate  with  acid,  chloride  of  iron,  or  chloride  of  platinum  ; 
and  obtains  in  this  manner  a deeply-etched  drawing  of  the 
same. 

5 and  6.  Photo-lithography  and  Photo-zincography. — 
Niepce  had  already  tried  to  transfer  the  photograph  on 
stone,  and  created,  by  moans  of  the  asphaltum  process,  a 
picture  upon  it,  and  etched  the  same  into  the  stone. 
Poitevin  coats  a stone  with  chrome-gelatine,  because  tho 
ink  will  then  stick  to  the  lighted  parts.  Olhers  make,  by 
the  last  method,  first  a pictuie  upon  paper,  transferring  the 
paper  picture,  which  has  been  inked,  afterwards  upon  stone, 
which,  by  this  manipulation,  will  be  adapted  for  printing. 

To  obtain  a zincograph,  a picture  is  pressed  upon  zinc 
in  the  last-named  manner,  and  etched,  first  with  very  dilute 
acid,  and  afterwards  several  times  with  a stronger  solution. 
To  prevent  the  raise!  parts  from  beiug  corroded  by  tho 
action  of  acid,  care  is  taken  to  put  powdered  resin  on  them, 
and  then  heating  the  plate  just  sufficiently  to  melt  the  resin. 
The  resin  will  ruu  over  tho  edges,  and  protect  the  sides  in 
such  a way  that  the  raised  parts  remain  broa  ler  towards  tho 
lower  side. 

7.  The  Heliographic  Process. — The  object  of  heliography 
is  to  get  a printable  copper  plate.  If  the  plate  has  been 
obtained,  by  a precipitate  of  copper,  from  a copper  solution 
in  the  galvano-plastic  method,  the  plates  may  also  be  called 
galvanic.  Au  etched  copper  plate  is  obtained  iu  a simple 
manner  by  coating  it  in  the  dark  with  chrome  gelatine, 
and  exposing  it  to  light  under  a positive  or  negative. 
After  the  picture  has  been  developed  with  water,  the  parts 
not  lighted  will  be  etched  by  a solution  of  chloride  of  iron. 
A relief  picture  is  obtained,  if  a positive  is  used  for  lighting, 
and  an  intaglio  one  by  usiug  a negative. 

Pretsch  and  Poitevin  spread  upon  a glass  plate  a mixture 
of  chrome  gelatine  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  expose  the 
same  under  a positive.  After  developing  with  warm  water  an 
uneven  surface  (coating)  remains,  which  is  tilled  up  with 
a solution  of  gutta-percha.  When  dry,  it  is  removed 
carefully  from  the  gelatine  coating,  and  the  gutta-percha 
mould,  covered  with  graphite,  serves  now  for  the  production 
of  a galvano-plastic  copper  plate. 

Baldus  uses  an  asphaltum  coating  on  copper,  ami  exposes 
the  same  under  a positive.  After  developing  with  oil  of 
lavender,  the  plate  remains  for  a few  days  under  the  light, 
to  be  exposed  afterwards,  in  a trough  with  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  to  the  influence  ol  a battery.  A relief  or 
intaglio  picture  is  formed  according  to  the  plate  hanging  on 
the  negative  or  positive  pole : and  while  in  the  first  case  the 
copper  is  deposited  wherever  the  plate  is  freed  from  asphal- 
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turn,  in  the  other  case  the  copper  is  eroded.  Scamoni,  whose 
heliographs  belong  to  the  beat  productions  of  this  kind, 
prepares  his  plates  in  the  following  manner: — Of  the 
negative  to  be  reproduced  he  makes  a positive  silver  picture 
on  plate-glass,  and  strengthens  it  well  with  a silver  aud 
pyrogallic  acid  solution.  The  plate,  washed  with  water 
containing  some  ammonia,  is  after  this  strengthened  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  aud  afterwards  with  a chloride  of 
gold  solution.  After  this,  he  strengthens  the  plate  will 
water  containing  iron  aud  pyrogallic  acid,  and  dries  the 
same  over  a lamp.  Through  this  strengthening  process  the 
coating  has  been  rendered  well  in  relief,  aud  is  in  condition 
to  have  a good  printable  copper  cliche  made  from  it  by  the 
gal vano-plastic  process.  For  this  purpose  a thin  varnish 
is  flowed  over  it,  on  which,  before  it  is  entirely  dry,  a little 
powdered  graphite  is  thrown,  to  give  the  coating  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  conductor.  The  plate  is  now 
placed  into  the  galvanic  bath,  and  left  in  until  the  copper 
precipitate  has  tlie  necessary  strength.  If  the  copper  plate 
is  now  carefully  separated  from  the  silver  coating,  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  clean  and  block  the  copper  plate 
to  use  it  for  printing  purposes. 

Herewith  the  indirect  methods  are  concluded,  and  only 
the  direct  methods  left  for  discussion.  One  of  them, 

Fizeau's  Heliograph//,  has  been  of  but  little  value,  for  the 
plates  produced  could  stand  only  a few  prints  ; but  it  is 
deserving  notice,  because  the  experiments  which  Fizeau  anil 
others  made  with  it  date  back  at  least  thirty  years.  The 
idea  was  to  get  a printable  plate  by  treating  a Daguerreo- 
type with  diluted  acid. 

More  important  than  this  method  is  the  latest  of  all — 

The  Aubel  Method. — If  liquid  or  gaseous  fluoric  acid  is 
left  to  act  upon  gjass,  the  acid  dissolves  the  surface  of  the 
glass  plate  to  a considerable  degree;  but  while  the  liquid 
acid  leaves  the  surface  even  and  transparent,  the  vapouis 
make  the  affected  parts  matt.  If  liquid  fluoric  acid  is  put 
upon  a common  varnished  silver  negative  (an  unvarnished 
coating  tears  too  easily),  aud  is  left  to  act  upon  the  same 
for  a few  minutes,  it  will  be  found,  after  entirely  washing 
off  the  silver  coating  and  drying  the  plats,  that  the  picture, 
although  weak,  is  completely  etched  upon  the  plate.  A 
relief  picture  has  beeu  produced  with  those  parts  protected 
by  the  silver  not  affected,  or  very  little,  while  the  unpro- 
tected parts  have  been  etched  considerably  more.  If  the 
attempt  is  made  to  rub  lithographic  ink  upon  such  a plate, 
which  appears  to  be  etched  deep  enough,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ink  does  not  stick.  If  you  let  fluoric  acid  set  upon 
au  unvarnished,  clear  negative,  strengthened  with  silver  aud 
pyrogallic  acid  solution,  it  will  be  found  that  a picture  has 
beeu  formed  just  as  before,  only  with  the  difference  that  the 
affected  parts  are  matt.  If,  now,  lithographic  ink  is  rubbed 
upon  such  a matt  etched  picture,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ink  adheres,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  print  the  same  as  on 
paper.  Still  those  experiments  are  not  always  successful, 
for  the  reason  that  the  collodion  him  is  apt  to  tear  before 
the  picture  is  etched  deep  enough,  a consequence  of  which 
is  that  the  acid  acts  over  the  entire  [ late.  To  preveut  this, 
Aubel  precipitates,  by  the  galvano-plastic  process,  a little 
more  silver  on  pretty  strong  negative  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  coating  becomes  so  consistent  by  this 
manipulation  that  it  will  stand  the  following  operation  of 
ctchiug  with  fluoric  acid  gas.  After  the  gas  has  taken 
effect  sufficiently,  the  silver  coating  is  washed  off,  and  the 
plate  dried  and  put  upon  a lithographic  press  for  printing, 
where  it  is  fastened  upon  a lithographic  stone.  The  litho- 
graphic colour  is  put  on  with  a ball,  and  is  a very  difficult 
manipulation,  as  is  also  the  printing.  For  that  reason  the 
first  good  and  satisfactory  print  is  transferred  upon  metal 
or  stone  by  the  well-known  process,  and  from  these  the  prints 
are  made. 

The  eatire  process  is  a very  difficult  one,  and  claims  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  the  plates  being  of  no  use  if  they 
are  etched  too  much  or  not  enough,  and  will  take  too  much 
or  too  little  ink.  A cleanly-etched  plate-glass  negative 


looks  charming,  but  it  is  advisable,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fluoric  acid,  that  only  those  should  busy  them- 
selves with  etching:  who  are  conversant  with  it. 

As  seen  from  the  above  process,  the  results  obtained  must 
correspond  exactly  to  the  negative,  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  several  lines,  for  which  reason  the  process  is 
adapted  to  the  reproduction  of  line  drawings,  &c.  Half- 
tones cannot  be  produced,  which  explains  why  Aubel  prints 
appear  so  hard  and  dry  in  comparison  to  the  reproduced 
original.  It  may  bo  that  by  the  use  of  gelatine  iuk  better 
results  will  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  I will  remark  that  of  all  cited  methods  for 
the  reproduction  of  half-tones,  two  only  are  suitable,  the 
Lichtd ruck  process  and  the  Woodbury  process;  all  others 
give  no  half-tones. — Photographische  Manats  Blatter. 


CamsponiJm*. 

CURIOUS  SPECTROSCOPIC  DISCOVERY. 

Sir, — Most  persons  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
simple  and  readily-constructed  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  drawings,  portraits,  or  plans  may  be  very  closely 
copied.  It  consists,  in  its  most  primitive  form,  merely  of 
an  upright  sheet  of  glass  supported  transversely,  or  affixed 
in  a groove  upon  a flat  surface.  When  it  is  in  use,  the 
drawing  which  the  student  proposes  to  reproduce  is 
placed  upon  the  board  lying  immediately  before  him. 
Then  looking  from  left  to  right,  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
glass,  in  which  is  seen  mirrored  an  exact  image  of  the 
thing  to  be  drawn — imprinted,  apparently,  upon  the  blank 
sheet,  which  lies  at  the  student’s  right  hand.  By  this 
means  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  an  accurate  tracing  of  the 
portrait  or  sketch.  Now,  it  will  be  evident  that  when  the 
apparatus  is  efficiently  constructed,  this  duplicate  copy  of 
the  drawing  can  be  withdrawn  for  examination  at  any 
stage  of  the  work,  and  may  be  afterwards  carefully  replaced 
and  proceeded  with.  So,  too,  it  will  be  equally  evident,  that 
in  the  instance  of  copying  a portrait,  the  substitution  of 
any  other  face  than  the  original  one  would  be  attended  by 
a falsification  of  the  image  and  a consequent  destruction  of 
the  true  identity.  At  this  point,  then,  the  reader  may  be 
requested  to  surmise  for  himself  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  devised  for  communicating  to  the  image,  as 
presented  in  the  mirror,  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
vividness,  and  for  efficaciously  utilizing  the  apparatus  as  an 
agent  of  judicial  identification. 

These  details  consist,  in  the  main,  of  certain  accessories 
for  directing  a powerful  concentration  of  light  upon  the 
portrait  with  the  employment  of  a mirror-plate  of  superior 
quality  and  of  an  especial  tint.  Thus  furnished,  it  i3 
next  necessary  that  two  life-size  photographs  shall  be  so 
arranged  under  the  light,  and  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the 
mirror-screen,  that  the  vividly-illuminated  features  of  the 
one  shall  be  perfectly  imaged  at  the  precise  angle  and 
point  of  sight  where  the  other  appears.  AU  being  satis- 
factory, au  entire  novelty  awaits  the  investigator.  For,  in 
the  event  of  the  photographs  bi-ing  those  of  the  same 
person,  and  the  attitude  corresponding,  then,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  perfect  unison  is  reached,  one  single  image 
starts  suddenly  in'o  existence,  with  all  of  those  statuesque 
effects  hitherto  deemed  peculiar  to  the  stereoscope,  and 
with  all  the  vivid  realism  of  life  itself  ! Let  me  add  that 
the  exterior  changes  produced  by  lapse  of  time  do  not 
interfere  with  these  results,  though  the  deepened  shadows 
and  the  “crow’s-feet”  are  duly  brought  into  view.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  I have  not  here  specified  all  the 
paraphernalia  requisite  to  bring  about  these  effects  in  their 
most  brilliant  form  ; but  the  general  principle  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

I conclude  by  observing  that  I have  placed  into  this 
apparatus— which,  for  lack  of  any  better  term,  I designate 
an  “ ideutiscope  ” — certain  life-size  photographs,  being  on 
the  one  hand  those  of  “young  Roger  Tickborne,”  and  on 
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the  other  those  of  the  “Tichborne  Claimant.’’  Doubtless 
I shall  be  expected  to  state  the  result  of  a test  so  con- 
clusive; but,  though  the  reply  may  be  given  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  it  is  a disclosure  which  I do  not  here 
deem  it  Deedful  to  insert  on  merely  my  own  unsupported 
authority.  W.  Mathews. 


SALVAGE  COLLODION. 

Sib, — Another  case  of  collodion  has  been  picked  up  off 
this  town  on  Tuesday  last,  the  5th  instant.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  bottles  of  Mawson’s  collodion,  with  twenty  bottles  of 
iodiser  to  rnako  up  the  pints.  It  was  enclosed  in  a tin  case 
soldered  down  securely.  It  has  either  been  thrown  over- 
board, or  may  have  been  part  of  the  cargo  of  some  vessel 
which  has  undoubtedly  foundered  oft  here,  as  a large 
quantity  of  wreck-timber  and  ship's  stores  have  been  washed 
ashore  near  here.  The  case  of  collodion  which  was  picked 
up  near  here  some  time  bade  was  ascertained  to  have  been 
made  by  Mawson  and  Co.  for  another  firm,  who  shipped  it 
in  boud,  but  who  refuse  to  redeem  it  no.v.  No  purchaser 
has  been  found  for  it,  though  any  price  over  three  shillings 
a bottle  (which  is  the  duty)  would  purchase  it.  In  that  case 
there  were  forty-three  pints,  without  iodizer;  in  this  one 
there  are  tweuty  pints,  with  iodizer. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  such  uuusual  salvage  should 
in  both  cases  have  come  ashore  at  the  same  place. — I am, 
sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Walter. 


DrocffMugs  of  Socidits. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Water-Colour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  oven  iug  of  Tuesday, 
the  12th  instant,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  would 
be  opened  iu  that  room  on  the  9th  of  October  next.  The  Council 
of  the  Society  bad  resolved  to  offer  medals  for  various  forms  of  ex- 
cellence. The  jury  of  award  would  consist  of  seven  gentlemen  : 
three  from  the  Council,  two  from  the  body  of  the  Society,  and  two 
gentlemen  especially  connected  with  the  art. 

Mr.  Sawyer  then  read  a paper  on  the  continuation  of  the 
action  set  up  by  light  on  sensitive  carbon  tissue  after  the  print  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  light.  Mr.  Sawyer  exhibited  a number 
of  prints  from  negatives  which  ordinarily  required  an  exposure  of 
six  tints.  These  had  received  one  tint,  and  then  were  withdrawn 
from  light.  Each  print  had  been  cut  into  two  portions,  one  half 
being  put  away  in  the  dark  and  as  much  as  possible  preserved  from 
moisture  and  atmosphere  ; whilst  the  other  half  had  been  placed 
away  in  the  dark  without  any  protection  from  the  atmosphere. 
All  the  prints  had  been  kept  a certain  number  of  hours  before 
development,  and  the  action  set  up  by  light  had  gone  on  in  all, 
but  much  more  palpably  in  those  merely  kept  in  the  dark,  but  not 
sealed  up  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Captain  Abney  wished  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society  who  were  so  incredulous  of  this  continuing 
action  of  light  on  carbon  tissue  could  see  the  examples  exhibited, 
lie  himself  found  an  exposure  of  one  tint  with  fourteen  hours 
before  development  yield  a print  as  fully  done  as  if  it  had  received 
four  tints  and  immediate  development.  He  was  experimenting 
with  the  continuing  effect  of  the  yellow  ray,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
rays ; his  experiments  being  carried  out  with  the  actual  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  not  merely  light  through  coloured  glass.  He  hoped 
shortly  to  have  something  on  the  results  obtained  to  bring  before 
the  Society. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  the  Secretary  read  a paper  from  Mr. 
Berkeley  on  emulsions. 

Captain  Abney  read  a note  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  adjourned  until  a future  meeting. 

Mr.  Thomas  read  a brief  note  on  the  late  silver  bath  discussion. 
He  then  exhibited  a new  lens  by  Voightlander,  and  showed 
examples  of  its  work.  He  said  that  he  had  made  it  a point  at  all 
times  to  avoid  bringing  before  the  Society  matters  connected  with 
h s own  trade  manufactures ; but  he  had  not  a similar  scruple  in 
bringing  under  the  attention  of  members  this  last  work  of  the 
great  Germau  optician.  The  lens  was  based  on  calculations  made 
by  Dr.  Sommer.  It  was  perfectly  aplanatic,  working  with  full 


aperture,  the  relation  of  which  to  focus  xvas  one  to  six.  It  re- 
sembled the  rapid  rectilinear,  but  was  of  shorter  focus.  Tho 
examples  he  showed  were  produced  with  a twenty  seconds' 
exposure.  The  price  was  low,  and  no  discount  was  allowed, 
instead  of  fixing  a high  price  and  taking  off  a discount. 

Mr.  Stuart  (of  Ross  & Co.),  as  being  himself  connected  with 
optical  manufactures,  rose  to  protest  against  the  Society  being  made 
a vehicle  for  trade  advertisements,  for  which  the  journals  furnished 
a proper  place.  Mr.  Thomas  had  shown  nothing  and  stated  nothing 
of  a scientific  character.  He  brought  forward  a lens  like  that  of  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  or  that  of  his  (Mr.  Stuart’s)  own  firm,  and  made  state- 
ments about  it  which  they  had  no  means  of  testing.  The  twenty 
seconds  he  mentioned  of  exposure  in  V;enna  might  probably  turn 
out  to  be  one  hundred  and  tweuty  in  Lw.'.don.  Then  the  allusion 
to  prices  was  utterly  unbecoming,  and  he  protested  strongly 
against  the  introduction  of  trade  matters  into  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  but  for  Mr.  Thomas’  allusion  to  the 
question  of  price,  he  should  have  stopped  the  remarks  he  (Mr. 
Stuart)  was  making  at  once.  He  must  request  that  the  matter 
should  drop. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  there  was  a good  precedent  for  introducing 
such  matters  to  a Society  in  connection  with  this  lens  in  tho 
French  Society,  who  had,  when  it  was  brought  before  them, 
appointed  a committee  to  report  upon  it. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  specimens  of  emulsion 
work  shown  by  Mr.  England,  and  then  said  the  meeting  would 
be  adjourned  until  Octobor  9th,  when  the  Exhibition  would  be 
opened.  

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  7th  inst.  the  President  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  read  a paper  on  the  “ Nitrate  Bath  ” (see 

page  278). 

Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  had  purchased  for  two  guineas  from 
Mr.  Edwards  the  improved  method  of  treating  a, bath,  but  he  had 
to  confess  total  failure  with  it,  even  after  trying  almost  every  kind 
of  collodion.  He  did  not  think  that  he  obtained  fifty  negatives 
before  the  bath  gave  up  and  caused  numerous  pinholes.  This 
continued,  in  spite  of  every  care,  until  he  added  a quantity  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  bath,  after  which  he  had  no  more  annoy- 
ance. 

Mr.  Edwards  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Baker  mast  have  deviated 
from  his  instructions  in  some  way  or  other,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  experienced  trouble  with  his  bath.  He  had  now  made 
public  his  process,  as  the  time  had  passed  during  which  he 
considered  himself  bound  to  keep  it  a secret. 

Mr.  York,  upon  being  called  on  by  the  Chairman  for  his 
experience  in  negative  baths,  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
beyond  this,  that  he,  at  onetime,  had  been  very  much  annoyed  by 
the  behaviour  of  his  hath;  but  since  he  hid  adopted  the  habit  of 
adding  to  it  nitrate  of  baryta  it  had  given  him  no  further  trouble. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  been  much  interested  iu  all  that  had  been 
said  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  cause  of  pinholes,  but  had  heard  nothing 
to  warrant  him  in  setting  aside  his  own  hypothesis  that  they  were 
caused  by  fulminite  of  silver. 

Mr.  William  Brooks  had  almost,  entirely  laid  aside  the  nitrate 
bath,  as  he  preferred  to  use  emulsions  ; but  he  had  made  his 
nitrate  baths  with  plain  waiter,  and  sunned  them  well  before 
using. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxleb  thought  it  a mistake  to  conclude  that  pin- 
holes were  produced  only  from  one  cause,  because  there  were  many. 
This  evil  had  been  more  prevalent  siuce  the  introduction  of 
broinized  collodion  than  when  simply  iodized  collodion  was  used. 
He  described  his  method  of  sunning  n bath,  and  passing  to  the 
subject  of  surface  markings  on  collodion  negatives,  attributed 
this  defect  to  want  of  proper  draining  of  the  plate.  He  then 
showed  in  what  manner,  by  means  of  a well  bath,  the  plate 
might  be  drained  for  a protracted  period  without  its  surface 
becomiug  dried. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Bridge. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  advocated  the  addition  of  a drop  or  two  of 
water  to  a collodion  which  gave  such  markings. 

A Member  having  introduced  the  subject  of  the  filtering  of 
baths,  collodions,  aud  emulsions, 

Mr.  Warnerke  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  glass-wool  as  a 
filtering  medium. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  used  a fine  sample  of  felt  for  this  purpose  with 
advantage. 

Mr.  Brooks  thought  that  tow  would  fulfil  every  requirement. 

Mr.  Pearsall  thought  that  while  glass-wool  would  answer 
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quite  well  for  collodion,  it  would  be  liable  to  be  decomposed  by 
aqueous  solutions.  He  also  considered  that  it  was  possible  that  a 
double  salt  of  sulphate  of  silver  might  be  formed  in  the  collodion, 
to  which  pinholes  and  other  defects  might  be  attributable. 

Mr.  Edwards  having  made  a few  observations  in  reply,  and 
having  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  paper, 

The  Chairman  then  adjourned  the  meeting  for  the  summer 
recess. 

It  was  arranged  that  an  out-door  meeting  of  the  Society  be 
held  at  Hampton  Court  on  August  1st,  at  which  the  members  are 
requested  to  bring  their  friends. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Societt. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Lessees,  in  the  chair,  when  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Laren,  J. 
Ballautvne,  Jun.,  S.  Wellstood,  W.  Porteous,  and  J.  Morton, 
were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Secretary  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Low,  on  a “ Few  Experi- 
ences in  the  Studio  ” (see  page  279),  and  handed  round  several 
fine  prints  as  examples  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Low  in  his 
statement  regarding  the  quantity  of  light  that  should  be  admitted 
into  the  studio,  and  thought  that  as  a general  rule  photographers 
used  too  much,  or  too  much  diffused.  To  this  cause  was  due  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  it  was  difficult,  in  examining  a portrait, 
to  discover  the  6ource  of  light.  With  diffused  light  the  photo- 
grapher could  never  produce  pictorial  effect,  and  as  a rule  the  less 
that  was  employed,  if  properly  concentrated  and  directed,  the 
better  would  the  results  be.  One  difference  between  an  ordinary 
photograph  and  a work  of  art  lay  in  the  abseace,  in  the  former, 
of  this  poetry  of  art  and  sentiment,  neither  of  which  could  be 
attained  unless  by  a properly  concentrated  and  directed  light. 
Mr.  Low,  he  thought,  was  equally  right  in  avoiding  intensification 
of  the  negative  as  far  as  possible.  Photographs,  in  common  with 
aintings,  contained,  or  ought  to  contain,  first,  high  lights ; then 
alf  lights,  which  was  the  region  of  colour ; then  middle  tint,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  shadow  ; aud  shadow.  The  “ pearly  tint’  is 
the  region  of  colour,  and  wherever  much  intensification  has  been 
resorted  to,  that  is  lost,  and  with  it  much  of  the  charm  that  the 
picture  ought  to  possess. 

Dr,  Thompson  thought  the  remarks  about  the  use  of  only  a 
small  quantity  of  developing  solution  of  much  practical  import- 
ance. No  doubt  considerable  dexterity  was  required,  in  the  use 
of  only  a little  developer,  to  get  the  surface  of  the  plate  evenly 
and  rapidly  coated,  and  so  prevent  unequal  development;  but  the 
results  were  well  worth  the  practice  necessary  to  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  do  it  properly.  The  resulting  negatives  were  much  finer, 
and  there  never  was  any  necessity  for  after-intensification. 

Mr.  Bashford  said  that  Mr.  Low’s  experiences  were  very 
similar  to  his  own.  He  thought  the  key  to  the  highest  class  work 
would  be  found  in  casting  aside  all  idoas  regarding  the  doctoring 
of  the  bath.  He  did  not  believe  that  really  high  class  work  could 
be  made  with  a doctored  bath,  and  under  that  appellation  he  in- 
cluded filtering.  Years  of  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
whenever  the  bath  gave  evidence  of  being  out  of  order,  it  should 
be  thrown  down,  and  recourse  had  to  a new  one. 

Mr.  Yerbury  could  corroborate  Mr.  Low's  observations  re- 
garding the  advantage  of  keeping  the  plates  for  a considerable 
time  between  sensitizing  and  exposure  ; he  generally  had  a few 
ready,  and  found  that  when  kept  in  a box  they  wrought  very  well 
after  a period  of  at  least  two  hours,  and  developed  quite  free 
from  stains  or  markings  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Dobbie,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Low,  said 
that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  been  too  modest  in  his  title. 
Instead  cf  a few  experiences,  the  paper  really  consisted  of  the 
valuable  experience  of  a most  careful  and  successful  operator  of 
many  years1  standing. 

A number  of  the  pictures  taken  at  the  late  out-door  meeting  at 
Bothwell  Castle  were  submitted  for  inspection  by  Messrs.  Mathison, 
Crighton,  Turnbull,  &c.,  and  elicited  a good  deal  of  discussion, 
and  some  of  them  much  admiration.  In  reply  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Mathison  said  that,  with  ouo  exception,  all  the  plates 
exposed  at  Bothwell  were  by  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and 
of  nearly  similar  quality — that  is,  containing  just  a mere  trace  of 
free  bromide,  and  with  a preservative  of  simple  bitter  beer.  To 
this  latter  fact,  might  be  due  the  fact  that  long  expo- 
sures were  required,  or,  at  least,  that  long  exposures  seem 
to  give  the  best  results.  In  his  own  case  he  had  given 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  members  had  an  oppor- 


tunity, by  tfie  examination  of  some  of  the  prints  on  the 
table,  of  seeing  whether  he  had  given  too  much.  The  develop- 
ment was  conducted  by  first  moistening  the  plate  with  water,  then 
flooding  with  a saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
which  had  been  added  a few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Pyrogallic  acid.  By  keeping  the  pyrogallic  acid  well  down,  the 
image  came  up  at  first  thin  and  delicate,  and  roadily  acquired 
density  on  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  a few  more  drops  of 
the  alcoholic  solution.  As  a rule,  the  restraining  action  of  a 
bromide  was  not  required  ; but  should  the  development  appear  to 
be  proceedi-ig  too  rapidly,  he  added  a little,  which  kept  it  within 
bounds.  As  a guide  to  beginners  in  the  development  of  those 
plates,  he  might  say  that  on  an  average  the  process  in  his  hands 
occupied  about  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Bashford,  uutil  quite  recently,  had  given  little  attention 
to  dry  plate  work  ; but  he  had  got  initiated  into  the  mystery  by 
Mr.  Mathison,  and  could  bear  out  his  statements  regarding*  the 
facility  of  workiug  the  kind  of  emulsion  in  question  He  had 
been  trying  it  for  enlarging,  and  found  it  to  possess  several 
advantages  over  the  process  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 
It  was  simpler,  not  liable  to  stains  or  markings,  and  developed 
quite  as  quickly  as  did  a wet  plate,  while  auy  required  density 
couhl  be  readilv  obtained.  His  first  experiments  were  made 
with  emulsion  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Mathison,  and  not  liking 
to  ask  for  what  he  was  not  allowed  to  pay,  he  had  obtained  a supply 
of  a commercial  article,  but  found  it  required  a much  shorter 
exposure  than  that  which  he  had  been  using  ; in  fact,  it  was  too 
quick  for  his  purpose ; but  a wash  with  bitter  beer  was  found  to 
make  it  slow  enough. 

Dr.  Thomson  said  that  in  dry-plate  work  generally,  and 
especially  in  emulsion  work,  each  operator  succeeded  best  with 
his  own  preparation,  or  with  that  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted,  as  he  knew  how  to  prevent  a fault,  or  where  to  find  a 
remedy.  It  was  to  him  a matter  of  surprise  that  professional 
photographers  had  not  long  ago  adopted  an  emulsion  process  for  this 
portrait  work.  There  were  many  advantages  that  would  arise 
from  being  able  to  prepare  a supply  of  sensitized  plates  for  the 
day,  and  he  believed,  from  his  own  experience  in  another  direc- 
tion, that  if  a plate  were  coated  with  emulsion  and  placed  in 
water,  it  would  keep  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  be  quite  as 
sensitive  as  ordinary  wet  collodion.  Those  who  tried  to  coat  a 
plate  with  emulsion  for  the  first  time  might  find  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a smooth  uniform  film.  With  ordinary  collodion  the 
plate  might,  in  pouring  off,  be  raised  to  the  perpendicular  without 
injury ; but  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  it  should  be  tilted  off  the 
level  only  enough  to  cause  the  superfluous  quantity  to  flow  into 
the  bottle. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  that  until  the  Cadzow  Forest  trip  he  had 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  dry- plate  work,  but  must  confess 
to  a liking  for  greater  rapidity  than  could  be  got  with  the 
emulsion  under  discussion.  He  procured  some  uranium  plates, 
aud,  according  to  instructions,  exposed  from  thirty  seconds  to  a 
minute.  He  did  not  very  well  know  how  to  set  about  the 
development,  but  Dr.  Nicol  happened  to  call,  and  from  informa- 
tion got  from  him,  he  succeeded  perfectly  at  the  first  trial,  aud 
managed  to  get  a number  of  really  excellent  negatives. 

Dr.  Nicol  then  read  a report  from  the  late  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee to  the  Council,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  June,  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  above  Society  availed  themselves  of  their  first  monthly  excur- 
sion for  the  season,  to  visit  the  Ryburne  Valley.  Proceeding  by 
waggonette  from  the  Sowerby  Bridge  station,  the  party  wero 
conveyed  up  the  valley ; many  of  the  excursionbts  alighted  at 
Slitheroe  Bridge,  and  proceeded  by  the  stream  up  the 
valley,  the  scenery  of  which  is  something  grand.  Those 
of  the  party  who  proceeded  forward  in  the  waggonette  to 
the  “ Derby  Inn  ” were  joined  there  by  their  friends,  when  ample 
justice  was  done  to  the  excellent  tea  provided,  especially  so  by  those 
who  had  walked  up  by  the  stream.  No  more  chance  had  they  of 
going  out  after  tea,  for  the  rain  came  on  during  tea,  and  continued 
till  arrival  back  to  the  station.  The  Society  intend  going  to 
Milner  Field,  the  seat  of  Titus  Salt,  Esq.,  Saltaire,  on  July  4th. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  3rd,  President 
H.  J.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sidney  Brown  exhibited  a number  of  beautiful  coloured 
photographs,  painted  on  glass.  Many  years  ago  he  had  painted 
what  were  called  ivorytypes,  which  he  had  now  improved  on  as 
here  shown.  The  colouring  is  fully  under  control,  and  changes 
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can  be  quite  readily  made  from  time  to  time,  should  such  be  de- 
sired, during  the  process  of  finishing.  They  are  oil  pictures, 
painted  on  the  surface,  and  the  cement  in  which  they  are  embedded 
is  permanent. 

The  Skcketahy  said  that  there  could  be  no  question  about  the 
beauty  of  these  pictures ; they  were  far  preferable  in  appearance 
to  the  old  ivorytypes.  To  make  the  latter,  artistic  skill  is  neces- 
sary, and  as  the  old  ivorytyps  pictures  are  now  being  revived,  the 
improvement  of  Mr.  Brown  will  be  quite  opportune.  He  had 
never  seen  any  ivorytype  pictures  that  would  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  best  method  for 
keeping  a wet  plate  from  drying  during  long  exposures.  He 
could  not  keep  them  moist  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  by  placing  the  plate  perfectly  level 
on  a table  with  the  face  down  it  could  be  kept  moist  for  a long  time ; 
he  had  kept  the  plates  so  for  hours.  Glycerine  is  also  success- 
fully used  for  this  purpose ; after  coating  the  plate,  flow  with 
glycerine,  then  expose  and  wash  the  plate.  The  gelatine  is  to  be 
diluted  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  water.  Treated  in  this  way  he 
could  keep  a plate  moist  for  a week  or  more,  and  the  plate  lose 
none  of  its  sensitiveness. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  putting  on  of  glycerine  or  a 
solution  of  glycerine  and  water  removed  a portion  of  the  free 
nitrate,  which  was  essential  for  tho  development  of  the  pictures. 
If,  however,  a solution  of  glycerine  and  water,  equal  parts,  in 
which  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  free  nitrate  to  the  ounce 
had  been  dissolved,  that  objection  would  be  overcome.  The 
President  also  stated  that  the  collodion  film  would  remain  moist  a 
long  time  if  the  back  of  the  glass  were  kept  wet.  This  could  be 
done  by  laying  a piece  of  wet  blotting-paper  on  the  back. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pach  said  that  a very  good  way  to  keep  plates 
moist  is  to  place  a cup  of  ice  in  the  camera- box  ; it  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  solution  from  the  plate.  He  found  the  ice 
much  better  than  a damp  towel. 

The  Secretary  thought  that  the  President’s  method  of  using 
dry  plates  much  to  be  preferred  when  the  work  is  to  be  done  some 
distance  off.  He  had  kept  plates  moist  tor  four  hours,  but  then  he 
had  the  iaside  of  the  camera  damp,  and  tho  plate-holder  padded 
with  eight  or  ten  thicknesses  of  bibulous  paper. 

Dr.  M.  N.  Miller  enquired  what  was  regarded  as  the  best  or- 
ganifier.  He  saw  it  recommended  in  a photographic  journal  that, 
after  the  plate  had  been  coated  with  the  emulsion,  it  should  be 
immersed  in  water,  until  the  greasy  lines  were  washed  out  of  it, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  organifier,  which  consists  of 
beer  and  honey.  His  method  was  to  put  the  plate  in  a bath  or  flat 
dish,  and  wash  off  the  greasy  lines. 

The  President  remarked  that,  with  some  emulsions,  a plate 
will  not  be  benefited  by  washing  with  water  prior  to  being  treated 
with  the  organifier.  If  there  is  free  silver  present  he  would  wash 
it,  although  M.  Carey  Lea  succeeded  by  putting  it  immediately  in 
the  organifier.  He  found  nothing  superior  to  the  organifier  he 
published  a year  or  two  ago,  aud  that  is  syrup  of  squills,  nux 
vomica,  and  laudanum. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Parmelee  said  that  at  the  present  time  there  was 
considerable  excitement  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  blue  light. 
He  was  frequently  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  He  believed  it  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a pleasant  shade,  and  had  no  peculiar  curative 
property.  He  would  enquire  if  there  was  any  advantage  in  having 
blue  light  or  blue  screens  over  an  equal  amount  of  white  light. 

The  President  stated  that  the  question  of  the  actinic  force  of 
blue  light  was  an  unsettled  one.  Photographers  who  have  expe- 
rimented with  blue  glass  have  so  far  failed  to  agree,  some  assert- 
ing that  they  obtain  increased  actinic  action  by  its  use,  while 
others  maintain  the  opposite  opinion.  Looking  at  the  question 
from  his  standpoint,  without  having  experimented,  he  should  say 
that  the  actinism  of  the  solar  ray  could  not  be  increased  by  filter- 
ing out  a portion  of  it — that  the  whole  was  more  potent  than  a 
part ; and  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  actually  a 
retarding  property  of  action  in  some  rays  of  the  spectrum,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  him  that  there  was  increased 
potency  in  blue  when  separated  from  the  other  components  of  the 
white  ray  According  to  Mr.  Gaffield’s  statement,  coloured  light, 
whether  violet,  blue,  or  indigo,  was  less  potent  in  actinic  force 
than  white  light. 

The  Secretary  used  blue  glass  to  a large  extent,  and  found  that 
different  shades  of  it  had  different  qualities.  A general  fault 
with  it  is  that  the  tint  is  too  deep  a blue,  aud  often  upon  a green 
or  orange  tinted  glass.  He  considered  a pure  white  glass  flashed 
with  blue,  pure  blue,  very  desirable.  The  light  is  grateful  to  the 
eyes.  He  believed  the  actinic  force  of  the  pure  blue  ray  fully, 
equal  to  the  white,  and  for  photographic  purposes  it  has  tho 


advantage  of  making  the  sitter  feel  at  ease.  A subdued  blue 
light  produced  by  frosted  glass  was  far  less  actinic  ; he  had  never 
seen  a frosted  glass  that  was  as  brilliant.  If  the  colour  could  be 
put  on  very  thinly,  by  a solution  which  would  leave  the  shade 
perfect,  it  would  be  a great  advance.  A good  blue  light  could 
be  easily  controlled.  He  hod  worked  considerably'with  the  micro- 
scope in  artificial  light,  and  found  that  by  using  tinted  glass  very 
minute  tissues  could  be  made  out  even  better  than  in  sunlight. 
Ho  saw  objects  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  without  it. 

Dr.  Parmelee  remarked  that  ladies  often  told  him  that  their 
faces  became  freckled  after  wearing  blue  veils. 


lalk  in  t&f  Stubio 

A Moist  Colour-Box. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Lechertier,  Barbe,  and  Co.,  a marvellous  example  of  cheap- 
ness It  is  a moist  colour-box,  containing  ten  colours,  all  of 
which  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  pigments.  They  are  In  a 
japanned  tin  box,  the  lid  of  which  serves  as  a palette,  for 
which  purpose,  also,  a space  in  the  box  is  provided.  Three 
good  camePs-hair  pencils  accompany  the  box  ; the  whole  being 
sold  for  one  shilling.  So  far  as  we  cau  judge  by  a hasty  trial, 
the  colours  are  very  good. 

Suicide  of  a Photographer. — A travelling  photographer 
named  Chapman,  living  in  Milton  Square,  Margate,  committed 
suicide  by  taking  prussic  acid  on  Friday  morning.  Jealousy  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause. 
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S.  M. — There  is  no  efficient  mode  of  removing  water  from  alcohol 
but  distillation.  If  you  distil  from  lime  or  carbonate  of  potash, 
the  spirit  will  come  over,  and  the  water  remain  behind. 

R.  S. — Hot  weather  often  brings  on  a tendency  to  fog;  and  the 
mode  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  is  to  use  all  the  precautions  laid 
down  against  fog  : keep  the  dark  room  well  ventilated  and  cool ; 
surround  your  bath  with  ice  ; do  not  use  tho  iron  developer  too 
strong  ; and  use  a full  proportion  of  acid. 

7j.  X.  Y. — You  will  find  the  advertisement  on  the  fifth  page  of 
advertisements  in  our  issue  for  April  27th.  See  also  this  week. 

Callow. — Albumenizing  paper  is,  we  believe,  a fairly  remunerative 
business  when  conducted  with  skill  and  enterprize.  2.  The  chief 
things  required  are  knowledge  and  experience.  The  principal 
material  appliances  are  largo  dishes,  fresh  eggs,  good  plain  paper, 
a room  which  can  easily  be  maintained  ut  a suitable  temperature 
for  rapid  drying,  as  free  from  dust  as  possible,  and  long  rods  upon 
whicti  to  suspend  the  sheets.  3.  There  is  no  work  published  on 
the  subject.  Articles  have  been  written  from  time  to  time,  but 
various  points  of  formula  and  mechanical  dodges  have  been  pre- 
served as  trade  secrets. 

J.  C.  Haydn. — Tho  preservation  of  pure  whites  in  developed  paper 
prints  is  often  a point  involving  trouble.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  photographers  are  so 
frequently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  excited  paper  is  very  sensitive, 
and  do  not  take  tho  pains  to  preserve  it  from  all  contact  with 
light  which  they  do  a collodion  film.  In  preparing  and  exciting 
the  paper,  insufficient  care  is  often  taken  to  exclude  light,  and  the 
paper  is  often  subjected  more  or  less  to  the  artificial  liglit  used. 
The  use  of  acid  in  the  silver  bath  is  often  useful.  We  have  found 
the  use  of  a trace  of  common  salt  in  the  developer  useful  in 
preserving  the  whites,  but  havo  never  worked  the  matter  out  to  a 
precise  formula  ; we  simply  added  a pinch  of  salt  to  the  developer. 
If  it  retarded  the  development  too  much,  we  used  less ; and  if  it 
did  not  restrain  enough,  we  added  more. 

M.  &.  M. — You  will  find  full  details  of  printing  on  woven  fabrics  in 
our  Year-Book  for  1868.  Wo  can  only  briefly  indicate  the 
details  here.  The  whites  of  two  eggs  are  beaten  up  with  eight 
ounces  of  water,  to  which  half  a drachm  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  added.  The  surface  of  the  fabric  is  treated  with  this.  When 
dry,  it  is  floated  on  a sixty-grain  silver  bath.  The  printing  must 
be' very  deep.  The  toning  and  fixing  aro  conducted  in  the  usual 
manner  adopted  with  paper. 

B.  C. — The  use  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  in  collodion  tends 
to  produce  the  glutinous  quality  of  which  you  complain.  It  is 
well  to  use  these  salts  in  conjunction  with  an  alkaline  iodide,  such 
as  that  of  potassium.  Tho  salts  of  sodium  answer  well. 

M.  M. — Chloride  of  gold  is  quite  susceptible  of  adulteration,  but 
whether  tho  practice  is  common  or  not  we  cannot  say ; we  think 
not.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a photographer  to  prepare  his  own 
according  to  instructions  we  have  often  published. 

Anxious. — Tho  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  open 
on  the  9th  of  October  next.  Details  of  contributions  and  of  the 
medals  will  be  published  shortly. 

Janus. — Arrived  too  late.  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  uext. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Statue  of  Nicephore  Nif.pce  at  Chalons-sur- 
Saone— The  Cyanotype  Copying  Process. 


Vie  Statue  of  Nicephore  Niepce  at  Chalons-sur-Saone.—lt 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  neighbours  in  France  arc 
about  to  take  steps  to  commemorate  in  that  country  the 
commencement  of  photographic  research.  Whatever  may 
be  said  upon  the  much  disputed  question  of  early  photo- 
graphy, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1 ranee  the  name  of 
Nicephore  Niepce  should  be  honoured  as  having  been  the 
first  to  catch  up  a sun  picture  in  the  camera  and  fix  it 
upon  paper,  even  if  the  image  was  not  a very  substantial 
one.  We  shall  never,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a very  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  question  as  to  who  discovered  photo- 
graphy, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  not  the  fruit  of 
any  one  man’s  labours  ; and  no  doubt  several  nations  are 
ready  to  put  in  a claim  to  the  honour,  if  information  on 
the  point  were  invited  or  desired.  There  is,  indeed,  not  a 
single  grand  discovery  or  invention  which  is  not  claimed 
fo/half  a dozen  different  men.  The  electric  telegraph  and 
the  steam  engine,  like  America  of  old,  have  many  claimants, 
while  gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  found  out  at  least  a 
score  of  times.  An  English  schoolboy  who  propounded 
that  ltoger  Bacon  was  the  inventor  of  “ villainous  salt- 
petre'” would  be  well  laughed  at  in  a German  college, 
where  the  name  of  Schwarz  is  always  connected  with  the 
discovery,  while  both  would  probably  get  their  ears  pulled 
by  a Chinese  demagogue  if  they  went  to  the  Flowery  Land 
with  such  stories.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  think 
the  history  of  photographic  discovery  and  research  is  best 
represented,  as  weii  as  this  can  be  popularly  done,  by  the 
device  upon  the  frontispiece  of  the  A Innitevr  dc  la  1 holo- 
graphic, which  our  colleague  M.  Ernest  Lacan  so  ably  edits. 
Here  arc  depicted  three  cameos  placed  together,  upon 
which  are  seen  heads  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Talbot.  This 
trio  goes  very  far  to  represent  all  that  is  practical  iu  the 
carly^ history  of  photography,  and  we  doubt  whether  a 
more  brief  and  precise  statement  of  the  matter  could  be 
made.  Niepce,  undoubtedly,  produced  pictures  from 
nature  iu  the  camera,  and  was  iu  all  probability  the  first 
to  do  so.  To  Daguerre,  again,  must  be  awarded  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  make  known  a beautiful  and 
eminently  practical  method  of  securing  sun  images  upon 
an  opaque  basis  ; and,  iu  the  third  place,  to  Fox  Talbot  we 
owe  the  process  of  negative-taking,  or,  iu  other  words,  of 
obtaining  pictures  upon  a transparent  ground  which,  by 
reason  of  their  transparency,  can  be  employed  as  cliche  to 
produce  further  copies.  The  process  of  photography  as 
it  is  practised  at  the  present  day  is  essentially  the  process 
of  Fox  Talbot,  therefore,  aud  this  philosopher,  living  at  the 
present  day,  must  indeed  be  gratified  to  see  the  results  of  his 
handiwork  spreading  so  far  and  wide.  The  1'  reucli  nation, 
as  we  have  said,  has  taken  a step  which  will  secure  them 
from  reproach  in  Lines  hereafter.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined to  erect  a statue  of  the  first  l'rench  photographer, 
and  the  site  chosen  is  au  appropriate  one,  that  of  his  birth- 
place at  Chalons-sur-Saonc.  The  citizens  of  Chalons  have 
taken  the  initiative,  and  have  determined  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions, not  only  from  their  own  country,  but  from 
abroad,  and  by  way  of  commencement  have  headed  the  list 
with  the  sum  of  five  thousand  francs.  According  to  our 
French  Correspondent  the  movement  is  not  commenced  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  he  tells  us  that  in  the  churchyard 
where  Niepce  and  his  wife  were  buried  there  is  not  even  a 
wooden  cross  to  mark  their  restiug  place,  while 
brambles  and  weeds  run  riot  over  their  graves. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  many  in  Great  Britain 
ready  to  contribute  their  mite  to  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  Nicephore  Niepce,  the  old  retired  lieutenant, 
who  had  enough  confidence  in  English  enterprise  aud  fair 
play  to  undertake  a gurney  to  this  country  fifty  years 


ago — a journey,  be  it  remembered,  to  a man  of  his 
humble  means,  which  required  some  courage,  in  those 
days,  to  begiu.  He  must  have  been  pretty  confident  of 
the  value  of  his  process  and  of  its  capacity,  to  have 
journied  so  far.  None  can  blame  him  for  keeping  his  inven- 
tion so  close.  He  had  worked  at  the  matter  all  his  life,  and 
consequently  hesitated  to  divulge  the  secret  which  consti- 
tuted his  sole  fortune.  The  sun  did  it,”  was  the  cnly 
explanation  he  vouchsafed  to  Faraday,  when  he  showed 
the  great  English  philosopher  the  first  photograph  of 
Kew  Church,  in  the  year  1827;  and  “the  sun  did  it” 
were  the  quaint  words  that  flashed  up  in  Faraday’s 
memory  twelve  years  afterwards,  when  a friend  gave  a 
Daguerreotype  into  his  hand,  and  began  to  explain  how 
it  was  done.  Nicephore  Niepce  was  dead  then,  but  the 
Frenchman’s  terse  explanation  and  his  singular  picture 
were  so  vivid  in  Faraday’s  mind  that  they  served  to  help 
the  Niepce  family  in  securing  their  well-earned  pension 
from  the  French  Government.  Faraday  told  Bauer,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  these  being  properly  represented  to  the  French 
Academic,  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Niepce’s  son 
Isodore  the  pension  which  the  father  himself  would 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.  And  now  we  are  told  the 
Chalons  citizens  are  bestirring  themselves  to  do  something 
to  retrieve  the  honour  of  their  fathers,  and  their  own. 
Daguerre  made  a name,  and  acquired  property  ; we  in  this 
country  are  never  likely  to  forget  £ ox- lalbot,  nor  the 
eminent  services  he  has  rendered  his  country ; Nicephore 
Niepce,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humble  philosopher  and 
citizen  of  a small  provincial  town,  was  slipping  fast  from 
our  memories  when  M.  A ictor  Fouque  came  to  the  lescue 
and  told  the  homely  story  of  Niepce’s  life  in  that  interesting 
work,  La  verile  sur  1' invention  dc  la  photographic.  To  him  pho- 
tographers owe  a great  deal,  and  if  theprojectof  the  Chalons 
citizens  is  crowned  with  success — as  there  is,  indeed, 
every  prospect — it  will  be  more  to  the  instrumentality  of 
M.  Fouque’s  pen,  than  anything  else,  that  the  statue  of 
Nicephore  Niepce  will  be  reared  at  his  birth-place. 

The  Cyanotype  Copying  Process. — It  is  not  unusual,  as 
every  photographer  knows,  for  a process  to  remain  pcvdit 
for  some  years,  and  then  to  get  made  known  again  with 
some  mystery  and  circumstance.  AVo  see  old  friends 
revived  in  this  way  from  time  to  time,  and  like  somebody 
whom  we  may  meet  for  the  first  time  iu  a quaintly 
shaped  hat  or  a different  coloured  coat  than  usual,  we 
fail  to  recognize  him  at  the  first  moment  of  our  rencontre. 
But  it  is  only  for  an  instant  that  the  deception  holds  good, 
and  the  well-known  features  are  as  apparent  as  ever  as 
soon  as  we  get  on  close  terms  again.  The  Cyanotype 
process,  as  Sir  Johu  Ilerschel  used  to  call  it,  is  the  latest 
attempt  at  “ fraudulent  enlistment,”  and  the  circumstance 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a geuuiue  article,  and  not  a 
spurious  one,  does  not  make  the  deception  the  less  bare- 
faced. The  Cyanotype  process  as  practised  by  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  is  a very  simple  affair,  and  one  that  is  found 
extremely  useful  for  copying  outline  sketches,  or  multi- 
plying tracings  instead  of  using  tracing-paper.  Sir  J. 
Ilerschel  employed  it,  as  does  Professor  Ilerschel,  of  New- 
castle, to  the  present  day,  for  making  copies  of  their 
calculations  or  astronomical  tables,  the  characters  or 
figures  being  produced  in  white  upon  a blue  ground,  lbe 
paper,  ready  prepared  for  use  by  draughtsmen,  or  others, 
is  to  be  purchased  in  Paris,  and  also,  we  believe,  in  this 
country,  of  Messrs.  Marion,  of  Soho  Square ; but  those 
who  desire  to  make  it  for  themselves  can  easily  do  so. 
Good  smooth  paper  is  treated  with— 

Citrate  of  iron  (or  ammonio-citrate)...  140  grains 
Red  prussiate  of  potash  ...  ...  1-9  » 

Dissolved  together  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The 
solution  can  be  kept  in  a glass  stoppered  bottle  well 
wrapped  up  in  a dark  cloth,  or  shut  up  in  a dark  cup- 
board, for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
brush  or  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  aud  the  surface  dried  in  the 
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dark.  The  paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a tracing, 
being  kept  flat  by  glass  plates,  and  the  print  fixed  by 
washing  in  clean  water  for  a few  minutes.  The  ink  lines 
of  the  tracing  must  be  of  au  opaque  black,  such  as  Indian 
ink,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  passing,  and 
as  a matter  of  course  the  copy  will  not  be  sharp  unless 
the  paper  is  kept  firmly  in  contact  with  the  tracing. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT,  TEMPERATURE,  AND 
ATMOSPHERE  UPON  PIGMENTED  SENSITIVE 
TISSUES. 

BI  J.  H.  SAWYER.* 

The  subject  that  I have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  you 
is  not  by  any  means  a new  one,  and  has,  I believe,  been 
introduced  to  your  notice  previously,  more  especially  by  our 
friend  Captain  Abney,  who  read  a paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  early  part  of  1872. 

In  the  British  Journal  Almanack,  1872,  I also  find  a paper 
by  J.  K.  Johnson,  from  which  I give  an  extract. 

It  was  reserved  to  Lieutenant  Abney  to  recognize  the  full 
value  of  this  fact  (viz.,  the  continuating  action  of  light  on  a 
partially  exposed  print),  and  to  derive  from  it  most  important 
consequences  in  actual  practice — so  important,  indeed,  that 
they  may  lead  to  a complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  solar 
printing  in  carbon. 

“ Lieutenant  Abney,  having  found  that  the  action  set  up 
in  the  diflerent  gradations  of  a photographic  negative  was 
continued  in  darkness  in  the  same  ratio,  each  gradation  or 
graduated  tone  of  the  picture  continuing  to  increase  in 
intensity  pari  passu  with  the  others,  determined,  during  the 
dark  days  of  December,  to  give  his  prints  one-fourth  of  the 
actual  exposure  which  experience  bad  found  necessary  for 
complete  action,  and  to  leave  them  to  mature  that  action  in 
darkness.  Experiment  showed  him  that  fourteen  hours’ 
darkness  were  necessary  to  complete  the  action  set  up,  and 
after  that  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  the  prints  in 
development  were  found  fully  exposed.” 

I also  believe  the  subject  has  been  treated  of  more  recently 
by  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  ; but  at  a 
time  when  the  production  of  photographs  in  permanent 
pigments  has  become  one  of  the  recognized  commercial 
elements  in  the  business  of  the  professional  photographer, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  interesting  character  of 
the  results,  I venture  to  bring  the  subject  before  you  this 
evening,  with  a view  to  afford  some  data  for  further 
systematic  experiment. 

Pigmented  tissues  are  of  two  kinds  ts  regards  the  methods 
employed  of  making  them  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 
First,  those  made  sensitive  by  the  introduction  of  the 
sensitizing  compound  into  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and  pig- 
ment used  in  coating  the  paper;  secondly,  those  made 
sensitive  at  any  time  after  their  manufacture,  by  being  im- 
mersed in  the  sensitizing  fluid  ; but  as  the  action  of  which 
I propose  to  treat  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  I shall 
make  no  distinction  between  them,  but  simply  speak  of  them 
as  sensitized  tissue.  In  making  the  material,  consisting  of 
gelatine  and  pigment  spread  upon  paper  which  we  call 
tissue,  sensitive  to  the  light’s  action,  differing  results  are 
obtained  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the 
chemical  salt  employed  as  sensitizer  ; but  whatever  be  the 
quantity  employed,  the  beginning  of  a change  is  at  once  set 
up  in  the  tissue  itself,  and  the  gelatine  forming  the  medium 
for  the  colour  has  within  it  the  germ  of  complete  and 
absolute  insolubility,  even  if  preserved  from  the  action  of 
light  and  air  in  the  most  careful  manuer ; but  in  the 
absence  of  light  and  air,  the  oxidization  necessary  to  secure 
insolubility  goes  forward  but  very  slowly ; and  the  tissue 
may  be  kept  many  weeks  in  a sensitive  and  even  usable 
condition. 

But  what  I wished  to  call  your  attention  more  especially 
to  this  evening  is,  the  change  that  gradually  takes  place 
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after  the  exposure  of  sensitive  tissue  for  a very  brief  space 
to  the  action  of  the  light.  We  will  take  for  example  (say) 
a negative  which,  with  a given  tissue,  requires  an  exposure 
of  six  tints  ; if  we  take  several  pieces  of  this  tissue,  and 
expose  them  one  after  the  other  fora  very  brief  period  upou 
our  negative, — say  for  one  tint — we  shall  have  a series  of 
pictures  which  would  be  ccnsidcred  very  much  under- 
exposed ; and  if  we  develop  one  of  these  soon  after  its  exposi- 
tion to  the  light,  we  find,  of  course,  that  it  is  very  much 
under-exposed,  and,  as  a picture,  worthless;  we  find  that  it 
is  only  in  the  very  deepest  shadows  we  get  any  vigouv,  that 
the  half-tones  will  not  hold,  they  wash  away,  and  the  whole 
is  simply  worthless. 

Now  let  us  cut  our  other  pieces  into  two  portions,  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  a letter  on  one  portion,  as  well  as  the 
numbers.  No.  1 we  have  developed,  and  we  know  exactly 
what  effect  is  produced  by  the  brief  exposure  to  light ; having 
cut  the  other  portions  in  halves,  let  us  distinguish  them  ns 
Nos.  2,  2a,  3,  3a,  and  so  on.  Fut  those  pieces  distinguished 
by  a number  into  a tin  case,  carefully  sealed  from  the  light, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  atmosphere  ; put  those  pieces 
distinguished  by  a number  and  a letter  into  (say)  an 
ordinary  drawer.  We  thus  create  separate  conditions,  one 
series  being  kept  from  the  light  and  to  a considerable  extent 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  other  being  kept  from  light,  but 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  consequently  to  a great  extent 
influenced  by  changes  of  temperature  or  hygrometric  condi- 
tions. 

To  continue  our  experiment,  let  us  day  after  day  develop 
one  of  the  exposed  prints,  of  course  developing  together  the 
halves  that  belong  to  each  other,  and  the  results  will  be 
eminently  instructive.  We  shall  find  that,  day  by  day,  the 
action  of  the  light  will  be  continued — not  a universal  fogging 
aud  decomposition  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  but  every 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  preserving  its  proper  balance, 
until  at  last  a point  is  reached  when  the  picture  is  as  good 
as  possible — that  is  to  say,  a photograph  in  pigmented 
tissue  has  been  produced  by  allowing  the  light  to  act  upon 
it  for  only  one-sixth  of  the  time  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
the  remainder  being  due  to  the  continuation  of  the  light’s 
action  when  the  picture  « no  longer  under  its  direct 
influence.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  pieces  of 
exposed  tissues  have  been  kept  under  slightly  diflereut  con- 
ditions— both  protected  from  the  action  of  the  light,  but 
only  one  specially  protected  from  the  action  of  the  external 
air.  The  one  protected  from  the  action  of  both  light  and 
air  reaches  its  proper  gradation  of  light  and  shade  much 
more  slowly  than  the  one  protected  from  the  light  only, 
showing  that  other  elements  than  that  of  the  aotion 
of  the  light  enter  into  the  making  of  the  picture.  The 
examides  that  I commend  to  your  notice  this  evening  have 
been  produced  in  the  manner  I have  described  ; tho  two 
halves  of  each  picture  have  been  joined  tog-ther,  and  show 
in  a marked  manner  the  additional  action  conferred  by  the 
atmosphere  not  being  perfectly  excluded. 

I have  said  that  the  moment  the  tissue  is  sensitized  it 
coutains  the  germs  of  its  insolubility,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  insolubility  means  the  power  of  producing 
photographs.  It  is  a very  frequent  complaint  that  tissue 
washes  up  in  development,  that  the  half-tones  become  chalky 
and  bare  ; hut  if  the  same  tissue  is  kept  for  a short  time  it 
is  no  longer  liable  to  these  defects  ; it  gradually  acquires  the 
necessary  cohesion  of  its  particles,  and  the  resulting  pictures 
are  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Far  from  presenting  difficulties,  my  decided  opinion  is, 
that  in  pigmented  tissues  we  have  means  of  modifications 
aud  adaptations  perfectly  unknown  to  photography  before  ; 
not  only  have  we  colour — that  is  to  say.  the  power  of  using 
almost  any  pigment  that  may  desired — but  wo  have  the 
power  of  combining  pigments,  of  getting  effects  of  force  that 
are  impossible  in  any  other  way.  Take  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  Turner’s  Liber;  it  is  well  known  that  the  deepest  por- 
tions of  these  are  absolutely  dug  out  of  the  plate  with  all 
, the  vigour  of  a master’s  hand  ; in  the  impressions — partly, 
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no  doubt  from  the  skill  of  the  printer,  but  mainly  from  the 
bold  vigour  of  these  lines  aud  touches — they  appear  almost 
black  upon  the  sepia  ground  of  the  picture.  An  ordinary 
photograph  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  represent  these  ; 
it  would  make  the  picture  all  one  tint;  but  a judicious 
method  of  combining  colour  ir.  the  tissue,  giving  a coat  of 
a suitable  dark  colour,  then  upon  that  imposing  a layer  of 
picture  colour,  enables  us  to  render  these  dark  touches  with 
a fidelity  rivalling  the  best  originals.  The  same  principle  ' 
holds  good  in  many  other  cases.  Given,  for  instance,  a land- 
scape ; is  it  impossible;  I will  not  say  to  produce  natural 
colours,  but  to  produce  a harmonious  and  artistically  tinted 
photograph  simply  by  the  super-position  of  colours  over 
each  other?  To  understand  how  this  may  be  achieved  is 
not  difficult.  A pign  ent  picture  is  a picture  in  relief,  the 
deepest  shadows  being  represented  by  the  greatest  thickness 
of  gelatine,  the  picture  being  produced  under  the  negative 
by  the  light  beiug  enabled  to  penetrate  the  film  according 
to  the  degree  of  gradation  in  the  negative  ; suppose  theu 
we  had  a tissue  formed  of  (say)  four  tints,  the  lower  one  a 
blackish-brown,  the  next  a red,  the  next  a yellow,  the  upper 
one  a blue,  in  the  deepest  shadows  the  negative  offering  but 
little  or  no  resistance  to  tho  light,  would  enable  it  to 
penetrate  to  the  lowest  coating  ; the  next  grade  would  go 
more  or  less  to  the  red  ; the  next  to  the  yellow  ; whilst  the 
sky,  if  a laudscape,  would  be  represented  in  blue;  the  white 
paper  would  represent  those  portions  of  the  negative  known 
as  high  lights,  and  would  represent  white  clouds. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the 
matter  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  I must  equally  decline 
to  treat  the  question  of  obtaining  a far  greater  and  more 
exalted  sensibility  in  tissue  than  we  have  at  preeeut ; suffice 
it  to  say  that  even  now  it  is  possible  to  work  tissue  having 
a rapidity  five  or  oix  times  as  great  as  that  of  ordinary 
silver  paper,  and  this  sensibility  attained  solely  by  the 
action  of  light  and  atmosphero  upon  tissue  sensitized  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  points  that  I wished  especially  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  evening  are  the  continuing  effects  of 
the  decomposition  or  insolubility  conferred  upon  the  gelatine 
by  the  addition  of  a chromate  salt  and  to  bring  before  you 
examples  of  the  practical  utilization  of  that  action  in  very 
much  reducing  the  time  of  exposition  of  tho  prints. 

In  addition,  I desire  to  emphasize  most  strongly  the  fact 
that  newly  sensitized  tissue  is  not  in  the  best  condition  for 
use;  that  it  frequently  produces  hard  and  chalky  pictures; 
that  it  require?  long  exposure,  and  that  by  keeping  for  a 
few  days,  the  time  allowed  for  the  action  of  the  light  may 
be  much  reduced,  whilst  the  resultant  pictures  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  ; this  latter  part  of  the  subject  was  very  well  put 
by  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal  in  his  issue  of  April  27. 

As  the  summer  is,  we  hope,  now  coming  very  near  to 
ns,  I may  ha  pardoned  making  a few  remarks  upon  the 
special  precautions  to  be  taken  in  hot  weather.  Last 
summer  a wave  of  failure  swept  over  carbon  printers  which 
engulphed  all  but  a very  few  ; this  wave  of  failure  was 
synchronous  with  a wave  of  warm  temperature.  We  may  1 
expect,  at  least  hope  for,  warm  weather  again,  and  the 
necessity  for  coolness,  both  in  the  operator  and  the  operated 
upon,  will  be  mauifest. 

Kiep  the  tissue  in  a cool,  and  not  too  dry  a place.  Let 
the  sensitizing  bath  be  kept  cool  either  with  ice  in  it  or  ice 
round  the  dish  ; once  out  of  the  sensitizing  bath,  it  is  all 
right  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

After  the  exposition  of  the  tissue  under  the  negative 
comes  the  first  transfer  to  the  glass  or  other  temporary 
support ; it  is  indispensable  that  this  water  should  not 
exceed  fifty-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  at  most;  employ  ice 
here,  do  not  allow  the  tissue  to  he  handled  with  hot  hands, 
and  let  it  be  fingered  as  little  as  possible.  Wiite  up  in  big 
letters  in  your  operating  aud  developing  room 
“KEEP  COOL,” 

and  you  will  have  no  more  difficulty  in  working  carbon  or 
pigment  printing  in  summer  than  in  winter,  aud  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a supply  of  tissue  of  two  or  three  days  old  will 


j yield  the  best  pictures,  with  a comparatively  short  exposure. 

I hope  soon  alter  our  recess  to  bring  before  you  the  results 
of  mauy  experiments  in  directions  that  I have  only  just 
been  able  to  indicate.  I believe  pigment  printing  to  be 
quite  in  its  childhood,  but  that  it  will  grow  to  the  full 
stature  aud  strength  of  manhood  by  the  fostering  care  and 
careful  experiments  of  many  workers. 


NOTES  ON  TIIE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
EMULSION  PROCESSES. 

BY  HERBERT  B.  BERKELEY.* 

I have  been  requested  by  your  Council  to  introducothe 
subject  of  emulsions  for  your  consideration  this  evening. 
Your  Society  comprises  so  many  well-known  experimenta- 
lists in  this  branch  of  photography,  that  I hope  ray  notes 
may  provoke  some  discussion  among  them  ; more  than 
this  1 cannot  well  hope  to  do. 

I wish,  more  especially,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
theory  of  emulsions  generally.  I will  mention  some  of 
the  rules  which  have  been  dictated  by  the  experience  of 
others,  and  the  theories  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
introducing  a few  experiences  and  suggestions  of  my  own  ; 
and  will  conclude  with  a few  notes  on  what,  I consider, 
constitutes  a good  emulsion,  and  the  best  method  of 
working  it. 

As,  doubtless,  with  most  inexact  sciences,  the  followers 
of  photography  include  men  holding  opinions  often 
entirely  opposed  to  those  of  others  ; this  is  sometimes  so 
remarkably  the  case,  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  how  such 
discrepancies  can  occur  ; and  we  can  only  conclude  that, 
where  such  complicated  agents  are  employed,  and  where 
conditions  of  working  so  easily  effect  the  result,  widely 
different  opinions  are  likely  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  have  not  yet 
formed  silver  bromide  in  contact  with  the  most  suitable 
organic  substance  for  the  obtaining  of  the  most  exalted 
sensitiveness.  How  few  substances  have  been  employed 
for  the  formation  of  emulsions— a method  of  working 
which  admits  of  greater  divergence  in  this  respect  than  the 
bath  processes  ! It  is  true,  however,  that  a fairly  long  list 
of  additions  to  the  collodion  emulsion  have  been  recom- 
mended from  time  to  time — many  of  them  organic — gener- 
ally with  the  object  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  the 
developed  image  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
organic  substances  are  highly  conductive  to  sensitiveness 
when  present  during  the  formation  of  the  silver  bromide. 
Those  whose  experience  with  emulsions  extends  to  the  for- 
mation of  them  will  readily  admit  this  to  be  the  case  ; they 
will  probably  even  go  further  : they  will  recognise  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  form  the  silver  bromide 
in  the  presence  of  a suitable  organic  substance,  but  that, 
also,  the  organic  compound  which  this  substance  forms 
with  the  silver  nitrate  must  be  present  in  the  finished 
emulsion — I refer  especially  to  washed  emulsion,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a loss  of  sensitiveness,  accompanied  by  other 
troubles  of  a mechanical  nature.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  keep  in  mind  this  fact  when  making  washed  emulsion, 
and  not  to  rest  satisfied  that  all  will  go  well  if  the  silver 
bromide  be  merely  formed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

The  influence  of  the  fineness  of  division  of  the  particles 
of  silver  bromide  has  not,  apparently,  received  much  atten- 
tion, although  a fine  film  is  generally  preferred.  I do  not 
mean  in  contra-distinction  to  a coarse  film,  but  to  a film  in 
which  the  particles  of  bromide  are  microscopically  coarser 
| than  those  in  the  finer  film.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
film  in  which  the  bromide  is  so  fine  that  it  appears  like  a 
stain,  giving  a very  transparent  plate,  will  yield  a negative 
of  the  highest  density ; coarseness  of  film  conducing  to 
the  opposite  result.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  fine 
films  bear  more  forcing  without  fogging,  but  that  they 
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are  not  more  sensitive  than  the  coarser  films.  I rather 
incline  to  the  belief  that  an  extremely  fine  state 
of  division  is  inimical  to  sensitiveness  ; that  this  is  contrary 
to  geueral  opinion  I am  aware,  but  my  experience  leads 
me  to  this  conclusion. 

The  influence  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate  on  emulsions  is 
generally  admitted,  but  the  theory  of  its  action  appears 
yet  to  be  a matter  for  speculation.  In  the  case  of  collo- 
dion emulsion  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  the 
silver  bromide  and  on  an  organic  constituent  of  the  collo- 
dion, the  result  being  either  a chemical  combination  of 
these  latter,  or  a mechanical  mixture.  Practically  we  find 
an  increase  of  sensitiveness  and  density  to  be  the  result 
of  this  method,  though  by  long  keeping  the  emulsion 
arrives  at  a stage  where  thinness  of  image  and  fog  is  the 
characteristic.  The  thinness  is  due,  I believe,  to  the  me- 
chanical state  of  the  collodion  film,  whereby  development 
takes  place  on  the  silver  bromide,  unrestrained  by  the  en- 
veloping collodion  film. 

Excess  of  silver  on  gelatine  emulsion  does  not  seem  to 
act  in  the  same  way  as  on  collodion.  We  appear  rather  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  density,  than  an  increase  of  sensitive- 
ness, though  there  is  generally  some  gain  in  this  direction 
too.  It  is,  however,  a curious  fact  that  a large  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  is  prejudicial  to  sensitiveness,  an  experience 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  keeping  a gelatine 
emulsion  with  excess  of  silver  brings  about  a loss  of  sen- 
sitiveness, and  clearness  rather  than  fog. 

The  subject  appears  to  require  further  investigation  to 
prove  that  silver  bromide  is  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate, 
per  se ; though,  doubtless,  an  organic  compound  of  silver 
is  formed  which  conduces  materially  to  both  sensitiveness 
and  density;  and  in  the  case  of  collodion  the  film  is 
modified  mechanically  so  as  to  be  more  easily  acted  on  by 
the  developer. 

In  the  case  of  gelatine  the  film  is  not  affected  mechani- 
cally ; hence  we  fail  to  obtain  much  gain  in  sensitiveness. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  organic  reaction  is  not  so  favour- 
able as  with  collodion. 

If  silver  nitrate  act  on  silver  bromide  when  unrestrained 
by  nitric  acid,  and  more  slowly  when  restrained,  it  is  only 
natural  to  ask  what  the  compound  is  which  causes  such  a 
general  darkening  of  the  film  on  applying  the  developer. 
I am  not  aware  of  any  theory  connected  with  this 
“fogging  action,”  and  I suggest  the  formation  of  sub- 
bromide of  silver.  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  restrains 
this  action  for  a considerable  time,  varying  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case,  but  1 am  much  in- 
clined to  dispute  this  theory,  and  to  suppose  that  a change 
in  the  character  of  the  collodion,  either  chemical,  or  phy- 
sical, or  both,  is  the  cause  of  this  abnormal  action.  We 
do  not  experience  this  action  when  forming  an  emulsion 
with  either  gum  or  gelatine,  and  though  both  may  be 
“restrainers”  in  a sense,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
either  would  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  the  sub- 
bromide. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Captain  Abney  has  told  me 
how  he  believes  the  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  formed  in 
the  emulsion.  lie  says  that  it  is  formed  independently 
of  the  silver  bromide,  which  results  from  the  addition 
of  the  silver  nitrate  to  a soluble  bromide  ; but  I leave 
it  to  Captain  Abney  to  make  his  own  remarks  cu  his 
investigations,  which  I have  no  doubt  he  will  do,  if 
present  here  this  evening. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


ON  THE  ALBUMEN  EMULSION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Since  I understand  that  Mr.  Berkeley  has  been  referring 
in  his  paper  to  au  emulsion  process  with  which  I am  some- 
what connected,  I have  ventured  to  offer  a few  remarks  to 
the  Society  respecting  it.  Several  friends  who  have  tried 
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it  state  that  there  is  a tendency  for  the  film  to  leave  the 
plate,  curling  up  when  drying.  Except  when  working 
with  a thick  emulsion  in  which  ether  was  decidedly  in 
excess,  or  when  the  pyroxyline  was  of  a very  contractile 
mature,  I never  found  this  difficulty  arise.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  overcome  by  using  a more  powdery  cotton  and  less 
ether.  I will  biiefiy  summarize  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion. Sixteen  grains  of  ordinary  pyroxyline,  such  as  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  collodion  for  the  wet  process,  are 
dissolved  in  six  drachms  of  ether  and  six  of  alcohol.  In 
this  quantity  of  collodion  are  dissolved  twenty  grains  of 
zinc  bromide  ; one  grain  of  dried  albumen  is  added  to  this 
after  being  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  water,  in  which 
there  may  be  a drop  or  two  of  ammonia  (if  necessary  j,  to 
secure  solution.  The  albumen  solution  must  be  added 
I carefully,  drop  by  drop,  till  an  emulsion  of  albumen  is 
' formed.  The  collodion  may  now  be  neutralized  by  a little 
, nitric  acid,  and  enough  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  the 
I ordinary  manner  to  give  an  excess  of  at  least  four  grains  in 
' the  above  quautity  of  collodion  over  and  above  that  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  zinc  bromiJe  and  bromine  and  albu- 
men into  silver  bromide  and  albuminate.  A saturated 
solution  of  bromine  iu  water  is  prepared  in  the  dark,  and 
ten  drops  added  to  the  collodion  after  three-fourths  of  the 
silver  solution  has  been  stirred  in.  The  remainder  of  the 
silver  is  then  added.  By  adding  this  bromine  water,  nitric 
acid  is  liberated,  silver  bromate  formed,  and  also  sub-bio- 
mide  of  silver  converted  into  bromide.  This  method  of 
adding  the  bromine  prevents  the  formation  of  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  broraal,  a product  which  is  very  detri- 
mental to  sensitiveness.  The  emulsion  should  stand 
eighteen  hours,  and  be  then  washed  and  dried  iu  the  usual 
manner,  leaving  a very  slight  excess  of  silver  in  the  pel- 
licle. The  pellicle  is  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  other  and 
alcohol,  care  being  taken  to  add  no  more  than  is  requisite, 
as  in  a thin  emulsion  it  is  difficult  to  secure  intensity. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  emulsion  is  that  a film  of  it  trans- 
mits the  green  and  violet  rays,  absorbing  the  red,  to  a 
certain  exteut.  I exhibit  a film  which  shows  the  pecu- 
liarity. This  emulsion  is  very  sensitive,  chiefly,  I suspect, 
on  account  of  the  line  state  into  which  the  particles  of  the 
sensitive  salt  are  divided  ; the  transmission  of  the  blue, 
and  absorption  of  the  red,  show  the  minuteuess  of  the 
grain.  The  emulsion  is  sensitive  to  the  red  lays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  also  to  the  less  refrangible  dark  lays.  At 
the  time  1 was  afraid  that  the  heat  of  summer  might  alter 
the  plates,  owing  to  the  dark  radiation,  but  these  are 
apparently  so  low  iu  the  scale  that  they  are  ineffectual  to 
cause  decomposition.  It  may  seem  a stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, but  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when,  in  a darkened 
room,  it  may  be  possible  to  photograph  a black  hot  poker, 
or  a kettle  containing  boiling  water. 


REMARKS  ON  T11E  SILVER  NITRATE  BATH. 

BY  B.  W.  THOMAS.* 

I REGRET  that  I was  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
being  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  discussion  that  has  taken  place  for  several  consecu- 
tive eveniugs  on  the  Silver  Nitrate  Bath  has  been,  and 
must  obviously  be,  most  incomplete  as  long  as  this  sub- 
ject is  isolated  from,  and  is  made  to  form  no  part  with,  the 
composition  of  the  collodion,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
effects  the  changes  that  are  a source  of  trouble  to  photo- 
graphers. 

For  very  obvious  reasons  the  subject  is  not  likely  to  be 
properly  ventilated.  As  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  collodion  iu  this  country,  I must  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  a sulphate  is  likely  to  be  introduced  by 
either  want  of  care  in  washing  the  pyroxyline,  or  by 
its  introduction  through  impurity  in  the  iodizing  salts 
employed. 

1 have  always  maintained,  and  a very  large  experience 
confirms  my  view,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  satis- 
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factory  results,  absolute  purity,  both  in  the  preparation 
of  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  water  used,  is  a mo3t  essential 

condition. 

As  a chemist  and  practical  photographer,  I set  my  face 
entirely  against  the  pump  water  and  sunning  processes, 
and  will  further  add  that  re- crystallizing  silver  nitrate 
does  not  altogether  free  it  from  deleterious  impurities,  and 
that  distilled  water  fit  for  making  a bath  is  not  so  easily 
obtained  as  some  may  think. 

The  preparation  of  silver  nitrate  bath  has  been  for 
some  years  a success  with  me,  commercially  speaking : 
many  of  our  largest  photographers  avail  themselves  of  the 
convenience  I am  able  to  offer  by  keeping  ready  prepared. 


surface  is  wiped.  21.  The  plate  is  inked  up  with  litho 
varnish.  22.  The  paper  is  applied,  and  a proof  pulled. 

Defects  arid  their  Cause. — 1.  If  the  glass  plates  get 
scratched  in  polishing,  it  is  due  to  the  emery  not  being 
moist  in  every  part,  oi  to  too  much  pressure  being  used  in 
commencing  the  operation,  or  the  emery  has  not  been  pro- 
perly levigated. 

2.  The  solution  first  employed  sometimes  ha*  bubbles 
when  filtered : the  cause  of  this  is,  that  it  is  allowed  to 
fall ; the  liquid  should  always  be  permitted  to  run  down 
a glass  rod. 

3.  When  setting  up  the  plates  to  dry,  dust  from  the  floor 
settles  upon  the  film  and  dries.  To  obviate  this,  the  floor 


and  sending  out  in  a perfect  state,  an  article  of  so  much  should  be  covered  with  filter  paper, 
importance.  4.  The  gelatine  will  not  dissolve  at  times  in  the  bath. 

I have  always  been  careful  not  to  speak  at  these  meet-  It  should  be  soaked  well  in  cold  water  first,  and  then  (Us- 
ings on  subjects  bearing  on  trade  manufactures,  but  on  solved  before  the  bichromate  is  added, 
this  occasion  I have  been  called  out,  so  to  speak,  and  I 5.  The  waste  solution  from  the  plates  runs  down  the 
silence  on  the  subject  might  be  improperly  construed.  j sides  of  the  box,  and  collecting  at  the  bottom  burns  and 
1 have  always  maintained  that  neutrality  in  a silver  bath  emits  noxious  gases.  This  is  prevented  by  putting  linen 


(Ido  not  mean  of  course  alkalinity),  quite  a possible  condi- 
tion when  the  water  is  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver,  is  the 
proper  condition  for  this  solution,  and  should  this  state  be 
found  unsatisfactory  in  working,  the  fault  lies  either  in  the 


frames  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  with  sheets  of  filter 
paper,  and  changing  these  frequently. 

6.  The  surface  of  the  gelatined  plates  is  matt  in  places 
when  taken  out  of  the  drying  box.  The  cause  of  this  is 


light  U3ed  in  the  operating  room,  or  in  the  want  of  a slight  imperfect  closing  of  the  cover,  or  an  accidental  open 


trace  of  iodine  in  the  coUodion.  My  paper  on  this  subject 
is  tolerably  well  known,  and  will  be  found  in  my  treatise 

on  photography. 


EPITOME  OF  THE  MANIPULATIONS  AND  DE- 
FECTS INHERENT  TO  HCSNIK’S  LICHTDRIXK.* 


ing.  or  a variable  temperature  during  drying. 

7.  If  the  plate  has  at  one  end  a different  grain  to  the 
| other,  the  temperature  has  not  been  raised  quickly  enough 

to  45°  R.,  or  it  had  cooled  too  much  when  opened. 

8.  When  the  grain  is  too  coarse  and  the  film  too  stout, 
l the  reason  is,  that  too  much  spirits  has  evaporated,  or  the 
I plate  has  dried  in  too  upright  a position.  A coarse  roller 
! produces  the  same  defect. 

9.  When  the  plates  have  a brownish  colour,  and  the 
images  develop  badly  on  exposure,  there  has  been  too  much 
heat  in  drying,  or  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  warmth. 

10.  Sometimes  the  plate,  even  when  manipulated  with 
a thick  ink,  gives  no  half-tones  in  the  sliadows,  and  gives 


The  Manipulations  Summarised. — 1.  The  patent  "lass  plates 
are  rubbed  with  ammonia,  and  then  cleaned  with  spirit 
and  levigated  chalk. 

2.  Plates  previously  employed  are  put  into  a caustic  lye 
(soda  or  potash)  solution. 

3.  Matt  plates  are  invariably  grained  with  the  finest  monotonous  fiat  pictures  r the  cause  of  this  is  over-exposure, 

emery.  or  the  plate  has  been  under  the  hands  of  the  printer  too 

4.  The  plate3  are  finally  washed,  rinsed  in  clean  water, ' long. 

and  dried.  11.  When  the  plate  gives  white  impressions,  which  show 

First  Preparation.— 1.  White  of  egg  is  beaten  to  a froth.  no  half-tones  in  lights,  it  is  a sign  of  too  short  an  exposure. 


2.  The  white  of  egg.  when  settled,  is  mixed  with  soluble 
silicate  and  water.  3.  The  solution  is  filtered.  4.  The 
plates  are  dusted.  5.  The  plates  are  breathed  upon,  and 
the  albumen  and  silicate  solution  applied.  G.  The  plates 
are  set  up  to  dry.  7.  The  superfluous  liquid  which  has 
been  poured  off  is  filtered.  8.  The  operations  5,  6,  and  7 
are  repeated  until  all  the  plates  are  coated.  9.  The  plates 
are  warmed  at  30°  to  35°  Reaumur,  or  allowed  to  remain 
a day.  10.  The  plates  are  washed  for  some  time  in  cold 
water.  11.  They  are  set  up  to  dry. 

Second  Preparation. — 1.  Preparation  of  the  gelatine  solu- 
tion. 2.  'l*he  drying  box  is  warmed  to  45s  Reaumur. 

3.  The  plates  are  put  in  to  warm.  4.  The  plates  are 
dusted.  5.  The  gelatine  solution  is  spread  upon  the 
plates.  G.  The  superfluous  solution  is  poured  off.  7.  The 
drying  box  is  opened  and  the  plates  put  in,  together  with 
the  remaining  solution,  in  a stoppered  bottle.  8.  The  box 
is  close-1.  9.  The  box  is  maintained  at  a temperature  of 
45°  R.,  for  drying  the  plates.  10.  The  solution  draioed 
from  the  plates  is  filtered.  II.  The  solution  is  spread  upon 
the  dry  warm  plates  a second  time.  12.  The 


too  little  glycerine  in  the  damping  water,  or  that  the  plate 
has  been  dried  at  a low  temperature. 

12.  If.  after  five  or  ten  good  impressions,  there  follow 
pictures  flat  in  the  shadows,  the  reason  is  that  there  is  not 
grain  enough,  and  that  the  plate  has  been  dried  at  too  low 
a temperature. 

13.  If  the  prints  are  on  one  side  darker  than  the  other, 
then  the  film  is  of  unequal  thickness. 

14.  When  the  glass  plate  breaks  iu  the  press,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  bed  is  unequal. 

16.  Iu  case  the  paper  sticks  to  the  high  lights,  and  tears 
off,  it  is  a proof  that  too  soft  a gelatine  has  been  employed, 
or  that  the  work-room  is  too  warm.  The  defect  may  also 
be  due  to  the  paper  not  being  sufficiently  moistened,  or  to 
there  being  insufficient  glycerine  in  the  damping  water,  or 
to  the  circumstance  of  tne  latter  not  being  cold  enough. 

16.  If  spots  upon  the  print  or  double  impressions  re- 
sult, the  reason  is.  that  the  paper  has  been  laid  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plate,  or  that  the  bridge  has  not  been 
used ; or  it  may  be  that  the  paper  was  too  dry. 


warm  plates  a second  time.  12.  me  super- 
fluous iolution  is  allowed  to  fall  off  in  the  opposite  direc-  I pLATISUX  Pl4t1so._M.  Dode  Las  patented  a plan  for  giving 
non  to  what  was  formerly  the  case.  lo.  lhe  plates  are  ,^t  oLj.cU  a ^^g  0f  platinum.  The  object  as  cast,  or  after 
put  into  the  box  to  dry,  being  placed  in  a reverse  position  enamelled,  is  first  washed  over  with  a brash  dipped  in 

to  formerly.  14.  1 he  plates  are  dried  a second  time,  at  a :nrp°i,tine  : a mixture  of  borate  of  lead  and  oxide  of  copper  is 
temperature  of  45°  R.  15.  The  plates  are  taken  out  of  aeit  applied,  and  the  casting  dried  in  a drying  3tove.  ‘ The 
the  drying  bex  and  pat  away.  16.  The  films  are  printed,  next  step  is  to  immerse  the  object  so  prepared  in  a composition 
17.  They  are  put  into  cold  water  to  wash.  18.  They  are  of  borate  of  lead,  German  litharge,  platinum  in  the  state  of 
dried.  19.  The  plates  are  moistened.  20.  The  priuting  chloride,  ordinary  ether,  essence  of  lavender,  and  anilic  (.-  acid. 

Finally,  the  platinized  object  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
heat. — Seientife  A-seriat*. 


* From  Gesummtgfbitt  des  Lithtdrueis. 
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VENTILATION  OF  GRIEVANCES. 

We  publish  a letter  on  another  page  in  which  Captain 
Tnrton  calls  attention  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  a want  in 
photographic  journalism.  Similar  suggestions  not  tin- 
frequently  reach  us.  Captain  Turton  thinks  there  is  need 
for  a freer  and  more  outspoken  opinion  in  the  journals  as 
to  the  demerits  of  various  articles  commercially  supplied 
to  photographers : commercial  dry  plates  being  the  sin- 
ners most  needing  denunciation  at  present 

We  can  well  understand  the  position  taken  by  Captain 
Turton,  and  others  who  think  similarly.  They  argue  that 
as  certain  goods  are  brought  under  the  attention  of  pho- 
tographers in  the  journals,  their  manufacturers  being 
allowed  to  parade  the  virtues  of  their  goods  in  the  an- 
nouncements, it  is  surely  legitimate  when  they  turn  out 
imperfect  that  the  journals  should  be  open  to  complaints 
whereby  others  might  be  warned  against  purchasingiuferior 
articles.  And  they  often  argue  further  that  as  the  Editor 
of  a journal  is  regarded  as  the  “ guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  ” of  struggling  photographers,  and  is  set  in  a watch- 
tower,  that  his  voice  should  be  heard  in  denunciation  of 
sham  pretensions  amongst  advertisers.  A little  reflection 
will  show  that  both  these  assumptions  are  erroneous,  and 
that  an  Editor  should  not  himself,  or  permit  others,  lightly, 
to  denounce  the  commercial  products  of  any  manufacturer. 
In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  libel  steps  in  to  protect  any 
one  from  the  publication  of  statements  which  may  injure 
him  in  his  business  or  professional  avocations,  and  that 
without  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
libellous  statements.  As  the  proprietor  of  a journal 
is  the  sufferer  in  the  case  of  libel,  an  Editor  is 
bound  to  maintain  a scrupulous  supervision  as  to  the 
publication  of  anything  which  may  by  possibility  come 
under  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  comprehensive 
powers  of  which  are  by  no  means  well  defined.  If  no 
such  law  existed  it  would  only  be  just  that  the  same  care 
should  be  used.  It  is  a somewhat  serious  matter  that  the 
commercial  reputation  of  any  should  be  perilled  upon  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  who,  although  honest,  may  not  be 
infallibly  capable.  We  have  frequently  seen  cases  in  which 
subtleties  of  manipulation  almost,  or  quite,  impossible  to 
trace  or  detect,  have  made  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  We  remember  a special  case  in  which  a 
packet  of  commercial  dry  plates  were  under  test.  One 
had  been  exposed  and  developed  by  a skilful  operator, 
the  result  being  dense  fog.  Another  plate  followed  with  a 
similar  fate.  In  the  dark  room  was  a photographer  of 
pre-eminent  skill,  but  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  plates  in 
question,  lie  tried  a plate  next.  The  varied  solutions 
used  in  alkaline  development  had  all  been  prepared  pre- 


viously by  Operator  No.  1.  Operator  No.  2 hid  simply  t° 
mix  sufficient  in  his  developing  cup.  He  proceeded  to 
develop,  and  produced  a brilliant,  excellent  negative, 
otherwise  the  plates  would  have  been  denounced  as  useless. 
It  doe3  not  follow  that  all  failures  are  due  to  any  failure  in 
the  photographer's  skill ; but  even  then  it  is  not  legitimate 
to  publish  denunciations  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Caveat  emptnr,  is  an  old  and  a wholesome  motto  in 
commerce.  Absolute  certainty,  or  guarantee  of  the  excel- 
lence, of  the  goods  of  any  firm  can  rarely  be  had,  except  in 
cases  where  the  long  established  reputation  of  a firm  has 
established  its  position  beyond  doubt ; and  a reputation  so 
acquired  is  valuable  trade  capital.  With  experimental 
manufactures  there  is  generally  some  risk,  which  must  be 
undergone  by  both  manufacturer  and  purchaser,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  the  duty  of  a conscientious  journalist  to  de- 
nounce or  permit  others  to  denounce  occasional  imperfec- 
tions in  goods,  whether  advertised  in  his  pages  or  not. 

But  whilst  a published  journal  cannot,  with  propriety, 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  such  point,  and  no  photographic 
society  permits  the  discussion  of  commercial  questions,  we 
thiuk  we  can  point  out  to  Captain  Turton  and  to  others  in 
his  position,  practising  photography  with  comparatively 
little  sympathetic  intercourse  with  other  photographic 
workers  with  whom  they  might  discuss  such  grievances. 
We  claim  some  credit  for  self-sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  the 
remedy  we  aie  about  to  suggest  may,  iu  some  respects,  be 
slightly  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  regular  journalism. 
We  suggest  the  establishment  among  groups  of  amateurs 
of  “ ever  circulating  magazines.”  The  plan  of  the  ever- 
circulating  magazine  is  simple.  Its  staff  of  contributors 
and  its  readers  are  the  same.  Its  staff  may  consist  of  a 
dozen,  a score,  or  a hundred  persons.  Say  that  it  commence 
with  a score.  The  first  of  these,  call  him  the  con- 
ductor, writes  a paper  on  some  subject  of  iuterest,  re- 
lating how,  in  using  So-and-So’s  trauscendaut  plates,  every 
negative  was  covered  with  comets,  stars,  and  fog.  This 
he  forwards  by  post  to  No.  2,  who  contributes  his  expe- 
rience on  the  same  or  some  analogous  subject,  and,  stitch- 
ing it  to  the  contribution  of  No.  1,  sends  it  oft’  to  No.  3, 
who  follows  suit,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  twenty 
have  added  something.  It  then  returns  to  No.  1,  who 
having  read  all  which  has  been  added  since  it  left  him, 
removes  his  own  first  paper,  adds  another,  and  again  sends 
the  magazine  on  its  travels,  each  one  on  receiving  it  pur- 
suing the  same  course.  Every  paper  thus  goes  through 
the  hands  of  the  whole  and  eacli  one  contributing.  In 
such  a magazine  any  form  of  grievance  can  be  discussed, 
because  it  is  not  published,  and  such  a magazine  furnishes 
a direct  means  of  sympathetic  intercourse  amongst  those 
who  are  working  through  similar  difficulties.  Oar  own 
pages  provide,  of  course,  a similar  form  of  intercourse  and 
intercommunication  ; hut  the  more  direct  and  more  private 
meaus  provided  by  the  ever-circulating  magazine  would, 
however,  more  especially  meet  the  wauts  of  many.  The 
stimulus  to  recording  experiences  afforded  in  such  cases 
would,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  production  of  valuable 
papers  of  interest,  to  a wider  public  than  those  of  the 
private  magazine,  aud  in  such  we  should  hope  occa- 
sionally to  secure  papets  for  the  interest  of  photographers 
at  large. 


NOVELTY  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

An  interesting  novelty  in  portraiture  appears  iu  the 
recently  issued  number  of  Mr.  Eitzgibbon’s  excellent 
Practical  Photographer , under  the  name  of  the  “statuesque 
photograph,”  introduced  and  produced  by  Mr.  Landy,  of 
Cincinnati,  a portraitist  well  kuowm  in  connection  witli 
pictorial  effects  iu  photography.  The  first  impression  the 
illustration  iu  question  conveyed  to  our  mind  was  that  it 
was  a reproduction  from  a sculptured  bust  in  marble.  On 
examining  more  closely,  we  find  that  it  is  a portrait  from 
a living  model  with  considerable  beauty  of  feature  aud 
form.  The  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  rippling  hair,  which 
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is  probably  powdered  a little,  is  arranged  in  classic  fashion 
somewhat  after  that  of  the  well-known  Clylie.  The  face, 
which  is  taken  in  profile,  is  inclined  to  the  shoulder. 
The  camera  stands  behind  the  figuie,  a back  view  of  the 
shoulders  and  neck  being  obtained,  with  the  face,  as  we 
have  said,  in  profile.  Drapery  in  massive  classic  folds 
hangs  round  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulders  and  bust. 
The  pose  aud  composition  are  full  of  classic  repose,  but 
the  sculpturesque  effect  is  most  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  skilful  lighting,  which,  whilst  giving  the  utmost  round- 
ness and  modelling,  is  singularly  soft  aud  delicate,  with 
exceeding  tenderness  in  the  shadows  and  reflected  lights 
which  suggests  white  marble.  The  principal  light  is  appa- 
rently a concentrated  top  front  light,  which  marks  out 
the  edge  of  the  profile  with  a delicate  line  of  light  against 
the  dark  background.  All  the  remainder  of  the  face  and 
figure  is  in  a delicate  mezzotint  without  a single  black 
shadow  or  chalky  high-light.  The  picture  is  printed  in  an 
oval  medallion. 

'Phis  style  could  never  come  into  use  for  general  pur- 
poses ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a charming  novelty,  which 
may  be  found  very  useful  in  special  cases  where  novelty 
of  effect  is  desired  and  a suitable  sitter  is  found.  In  any 
case,  an  example  or  two  of  such  a style  will  give  variety 
and  interest  to  a collection  of  specimens. 


TIIE  MEDALS  AT  T11E  NEXT  EXHIBITION. 
Tiie  following  are  the  medals  offered  for  competition  at 
the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  There 
are,  it  will  be  seen,  twenty-six  medals  offered  ; twenty- 
three  of  which  are  for  forms  of  excellence  specially  indi- 
cated, three  being  left  at  the  disposition  of  the  judges  for 
any  form  of  excellence  which  may  seem  to  them  to  merit 
recognition,  but  which  had  not  been  specially  contemplated 
by  the  Council.  As  there  is,  possibly,  a little  ambiguity 
in  the  statement  as  issued,  we  may  briefly  point  out  the 
intention.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  seen  “ two  medals  ” 
are  offered  “for  the  best  landscape  ten  by  eight  and 
tinder,  and  above  ten  by  eight ; ” “ two  medals  for  the  best 
portraits  twelve  by  ten  and  under,  and  above  twelve  by 
ten,”  and  so  on  in  other  cases.  The  meaning  is  that  one 
medal  is  offered  for  the  best  landscape  any  size  up  to  ten 
by  eight,  and  one  medal  for  the  best  portraits  any  size 
up  to  twelve  by  ten,  and  also  one  medal  for  the  best  land- 
scape any  size  over  ten  by  eight,  and  one  medal  for  the 
best  pot  trait  over  twelve  by  ten.  The  aims  for  which  the 
medals  are  offered,  it  will  be  seen,  pretty  well  cover  the 
ground  of  competition  in  photography  : — 

'Two  medals  for  those  pictures  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Jury,  shall  display  the  greatest  general  excellence. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  landscape,  ten  by  eight  and 
under,  and  above  ten  by  eight. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  portraits,  twelve  by  ten  and 
under,  and  above  twelve  by  ten. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  single  figure  study,  twelve  by 
ten  and  under,  and  above  twelve  by  ten. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  enlargement  untouched,  and 
for  the  best  enlargement  and  negative  by  exhibitor. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  genre  pictures 

Two  medals  for  the  best  photo-mechanical  prints. 

One  medal  for  the  best  study  from  animal  life. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  instantaneous  pictures. 

Two  medals  for  the  best  six  stereo  transparencies. 

One  medal  for  the  best  frame  of  dry-plate  photographs. 

One  medal  for  the  best  micro-photograph. 

One  medal  for  the  best  specimen  of  surface  printing 
from  metal. 

One  medal  for  the  best  apparatus. 

Three  medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury 
for  any  novelty  or  other  form  of  excellence  in  process  or 

result. 

'1  he  awards  will  be  decided  by  a jury  consisting  of  seven 
members : the  President  of  the  Society  ; two  members  of 
Council ; two  members  of  the  Society,  not  being  members 
of  Council ; two  artists  of  high  reputation. 


The  names  of  the  jurors  will  be  announced  to  the 
Society  when  the  gentlemen  who  may  have  been  asked  to 
serve  have  accepted  the  duty.  To  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  award  will  be  made  where  the  works  in  competi- 
tion are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 


CARBON  AGAINST  SILVER.— A CHALLENGE. 
Since  the  visit  of  Mons.  Lambert  to  the  United  States, 
the  controversy  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  carbon  and 
silver  printing  has  waxed  hot  amongst  American  photo- 
graphers. Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  has  placed 
itself  in  antagonism  to  carbon;  Anthony's  Bulletin  and 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon’s  Practical  Photographer , without  strong 
partisanship,  giving  carbon  welcome  and  fair  field.  In  the 
June  number  of  the  vigorous  and  healthy  St.  Louis 
journal,  into  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  puts  so  much  of  his  own 
vitality,  a challenge  appears,  offered  by  Mr.  James  Inglis, 
of  Montreal,  a well-known  skilful  and  successful  portraitist, 
for  a competition  of  carbon  against  silver,  the  stakes  to  be 
about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Here  is  the  challenge 
as  it  appears  in  the  Practical  Photographer:  — 

“ To  give  a practical  turn  to  the  wordy  discussion  that 
has  been  raging  over  the  carbon  processes  of  M.  Lambert, 
I will  offer  a challenge  to  the  advocates  of  silver  print- 
ing who  are  non-licencees.  The  stakes  to  be  $500,  to  be 
deposited  in  a bank,  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  officers  of 
the  N.  P.  A.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  to  be  as 
follow : — 

“ For  the  best  photographic  prints,  for  one  or  all  of  the 
journals  published  in  tiie  United  States  (on  condition  that 
a remunerative  price  be  allowed  for  the  pictures). 

“ In  the  event  of  the  journals  not  accepting  the  pictures 
for  illustrations,  the  challenge  shall  then  be  for  the  best 
fifty  chromotypes  against  the  same  number  of  silver  ones. 

“ Should  any  of  the  journals  accept  the  pictures,  they 
shall  appear  simultaneously  in  the  same  journal  for  July 
or  August.  These  being  the  two  hottest  mouths  in  the 
year  are  chosen  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  practicability 
of  the  Latnbertype  and  Chromotype  processes  in  warm 
weather. 

“The  subject  for  competition  shall  be  a bust  of  a man, 
woman,  or  child.  The  points  for  competition  shall  be  soft- 
ness, depth,  and  roundness,  together  with  the  artistic  finish 
of  the  picture  as  a whole. 

“The  judges  to  be  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  by  the 
officers  of  the  N,  P.  A.  — to  consist  of  three  non-licencees, 
two  artists,  two  amateur  photographers,  and  one  chemist. 

“ I might  have  added  a few  more  points  for  competition  ; 
for  instance,  that  inside  the  mask  of  the  picture  should  be 
full  glaced,  and  outside  matt  finish ; also  a combination  of 
different  shaped  masks  and  tinted  borders,  and  the  print- 
iug-iu  of  the  name  and  address.  But  as  these  complica- 
tions might  be  more  than  a silver  printer  would  care  to 
trust  himself  on,  and  as  I do  not  desire  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  I forego 
those  and  many  other  points  of  excellence,  knowing  them 
to  be  beyond  the  range  of  silver  printing. 

“That  photographers  may  not  be  deterred  from  invest- 
ing >n  one  of  the  finest  processes  iu  existence,  l will  here 
state,  for  their  benefit,  that  I have  only  been  working  suc- 
cessfully about  six  weeks  at  these  processes,  yet  I am  con- 
fident enough  to  challenge  those  who  have  had  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  silver  process — thus,  at 
least,  showing  my  appreciation  and  confidence  of  this  much- 
abused  process.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tue  New  Law  Relating  to  Photography  in  Public 
Museums  and  Galleries — Only  the  Dry  Process  Ad- 
mitted— A Government  Photographic  Establishment — 
Tobacco  as  a Preservative  for  Dry  Plates — What 
is  Wanted  in  the  Form  of  a Preservative. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  taken  a step 
which  will  prove  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to 
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photographers,  but  to  students,  writers,  artists,  savans,  &c. 

By  au  Act  which  has  just  been  published,  bearing  date  the 
1st  June,  in  the  Journal  Officiel,  the  doors  of  all  the  State 
collections  have  been  opened  to  photography — libraries, 
archives,  galleries,  museums,  art  collections,  &c.  Till  now, 
access  to  these  establishments  was  but  rarely  accorded  to 
the  camera,  and  only  those  armed  with  very  special  recom- 
mendations were  permitted  to  secure  photographs,  so  that 
any  general  work  was  rendered  impossible.  The  result 
was,  that  the  most  valuable  documents  and  treasures  were 
kept  guarded  and  locked  up  from  the  public,  for  the 
camera,  which  could  have  reproduced  the  treasures,  and 
placed  them  within  reach  of  all,  was  forbidden  in  the  State 
collections.  This  exclusiveness  has,  in  the  end,  brought 
about  the  abolition  of  so  absurd  a custom.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  photographers  admitted  in  the  public  libra- 
ries having  only  the  wet  process  at  their  disposal,  and 
taking  but  little  precaution  in  the  use  of  it,  were  culpable 
of  many  acts  of  carelessness  and  injury,  and,  what  is  worse, 
sometimes  damaged  to  no  little  extent  the  valuable  docu- 
ments which  were  entrusted  to  their  care  to  reproduce  ; no 
wonder,  perhaps,  after  this,  that  it  was  decided  that  photo- 
graphy was  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  excluded  in  future. 
But  although  since  then  more  skill  has  been  acquired,  and 
processes  have  been  modified,  so  that  now  dry  plates  may 
be  used  with  much  certainty,  the  edict  that  photographers 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  public  galleries  has  remained 
in  force.  Some  of  my  readers  who  visited  Paris  twenty 
years  ago,  and  went  as  far  as  Verseilles  to  look  at  the 
Palace  and  Gardens  of  that  beautiful  suburb,  may  have  re- 
marked before  the  facade  of  the  Orangery  a sentinel  mount- 
ing guard  over  that  spot,  where  there  was,  in  truth,  nothing 
to  guard.  One  tine  morning  a journalist  with  a thirst  for 
knowledge  spoke  to  the  sentinel  and  asked  him  the  reason 
for  his  presence.  Getting  but  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  the 
persevering  enquirer  referred  to  the  Governor  of  the  Palace, 
and  at  last  discovered  the  reason.  It  was  this:  At  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Palace  in  1820  the  facade  of 
the  Orangery  was  repainted,  and  to  prevent  the  public, 
which  on  Sundays  and  fetes  is  somewhat  numerous,  from 
rubbing  against  the  wet  paint  and  otherwise  injuring  the 
work  and  their  clothing  at  the  same  time,  it  was  decided 
to  place  a sentinel  in  the  vicinity  for  a short  time.  But 
the  order  having  once  been  given  no  one  troubled  them- 
selves about  rescinding  it  when  the  paint  hid  dried,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  for  some  twenty-live  or  thirty 
years  afterwards  a sentry  still  continued  to  tramp  metho- 
dically to  and  fro  before  the  Orangery  every  day. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  analogy  between  this  anecdote — 
whose  authenticity,  by  the  way,  I should  not  care  to 
guarantee — and  that  which  has  taken  place  in  respect  to 
shutting  out  photographers  from  the  State  collections.  It 
has  taken  some  time  to  get  to  know  why  the  camera  was 
originally  excluded,  and  now  we  find  that  the  original 
cause  has  long  since  disappeared.  Thanks,  however,  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
any  one  who  desires  to  reproduce  an  object  contained  in 
one  of  the  public  galleries  or  museums  may  secure  the  de- 
sired permission  to  enter  the  building  ; he  must  of  course 
conform  to  the  regulations  which  have  been  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  photographers,  and  these  contain  a clause 
to  the  effect  that  he  must  always  make  use  of  a dry  process 
in  operating.  Operators  must  bring  with  them  plates  or 
tissue  ready  prepared,  and  must  do  nothing  further  upon 
the  premises  beyond  exposing  their  plates,  the  develop- 
ment and  fixing  of  the  latter  being  conducted  subsequently 
at  home.  At  ihe  present  day  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
are  indeed  very  easy  to  fulfil.  There  is  to  be  fitted  up  in 
each  establishment  a studio  where  exposures  may  be  made, 
and  this  apartment  will  be  so  arranged  as  regards  lighting, 
&c.,  as  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  every 
respect.  Every  photographer  who  is  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vilege must  forward  to  the  director  of  the  establishment 
one  good  negative  and  two  prints  of  every  object  reproduced  'l 


by  him  in  the  gallery  or  museum.  In  this  case,  in  the 
event  of  the  original  object  being  one  day  injured  or  de- 
stroyed, the  State  will  still  be  iu  possession  of  an  exact 
copy  of  it.  As  to  the  two  positive  prints,  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  thereafter  in  preference  to  the  origiuals  in  any 
case  where  the  latter  are  not  absolutely  indispensable. 

In  this  way  everybody  bids  fair  to  gain  by  the  new 
regulation.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Minister  at  the  same 
time  has  decided  that  there  shall  be  established  in  the 
Ministry  itself  a laboratory  for  the  preservation  of  the 
cliches  deposited  in  the  manner  I have  indicated.  In  this 
photographic  establishment  will  be  execuced  all  the  photo- 
graphic work  for  the  State,  while  again  it  will  serve  for  the 
instruction  in  manipulation  of  those  charged  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  scientific  missions,  and  also  for  the  testing  and 
verification  of  any  apparatus  and  chemicals  to  be.  sent 
abroad  to  missionaries  and  others.  Here,  then,  is  cer- 
tainly a step  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

M.  Terperau,  the  skilful  Bordeaux  photographer,  has 
devised  a means  for  carrying  liquids  in  the  field,  which 
consists  of  a cylindrical  case  of  cardboard  covered  with 
waterproofed  canvas.  It  has  the  advantage  of  preserving 
the  bottle  from  the  dangers  of  collision,  and  permits  one 
to  employ  the  liquids  without  soiliugthe  fingers.  It  is  an 
invention  to  be  recommended  to  tourist  photographers. 

Au  excellent  work  upon  preservatives  has  just  been  com  - 
pleted  by  M.  Boivin,  who  in  a letterto  me  expresses  himself 
upon  the  subject  as  follows “ A preservative  little  em- 
ployed, but  which,  nevertheless,  merits  serious  attention, 
is  tobacco.  It  rivals  all  I have  experimented  with,  and 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  exalts  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plates  to  a very  high  degree,  and  it  prevents 
the  plates  from  fogging  and  soiarisation.  Unfortunately, 
the  solution  is  subjected  to  sudden  change,  but  the  labour 
of  its  preparation  afresh  is  compensated  for  by  the  beauty 
of  the  results  furnished.  Here  is  the  formula  : — 

Ho.  1. — Water  80  cub.  cents. 

Ordinary  smoking  tobacco  5 grammes. 

No.  2. — Water  20  cub.  cents. 

Gum  arabic  ...  ...  2 grammes. 

The  tobacco  is  first  of  all  rapidly  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  after  being  drained  upon  filter  paper,  it  is  boiled  for 
the  space  of  a minute  in  eighty  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
in  a glass  flask  over  a spirit  lamp.  The  decoction  is  per- 
mitted to  cool,  and  is  then  filtered.  No.  2 solution  is 
added,  and  you  filter  again.  A piece  of  camphor  may  be 
added  (powdered)  to  add  to  its  keeping  qualities,  but  this 
addition  is  not  to  be  recommended.  This  preservative  is 
poured  several  times  over  the  film,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously sensitized  and  washed  ; the  film  is  subsequently 
washed  again,  and  permitted  to  dry.  The  last  washing  is 
very  important,  for  if  this  is  not  effected  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  is  considerably  diminished.  Washing  before 
development  is  not  necessary.  To  resume : after  having 
essayed  the  alkaloids,  and  a large  number  of  basic  and 
ueutral  substances,  as  preservatives  for  bromide  films,  M. 
Boivin  has  found  little  difference  in  their  preservative  pro- 
perties. What  fails,  and  what  is  wanted,  is  an  acceler- 
ating substance  which  would  endow  plates  with  extreme 
rapidity.  This  would,  according  to  him,  be  some  inert 
organic  substance  susceptible  of  absorbing  the  bromine  set 
at  liberty  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  luminous  rays 
during  the  exposure  of  the  film  to  light. 

Eiinest  Lacan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  PREFECTURE  DE 
POLICE  AT  PARIS* 

It  is  some  time  since  photography  has  been  made  use  of 
iu  the  interests  of  the  police  and  justice.  The  rapidity  of 
the  processes,  and  the  rigorous  exactness  of  the  results 
which  the  art  furnishes,  render  it  too  valuable  an  aid  to  be 
neglected.  For  some  time,  however,  it  was  any  photo* 


* Lc  Petit  Moniteur. 
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grapher,  ’more  or  less  skilled,  to  whom  was  left  the  execu- 
tion of  this  judicial  work;  but  the  numberless  inconveni- 
ences of  this  plan  of  proceeding  caused  the  camera,  after 
a while,  to  be  used  only  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advantages  which  proceed  from  its  em- 
ployment. 

In  1851  M.  Moreau  Christophe,  thcu  director  of  the 
central  establishment  at  Eusisheim,  made  the  proposition 
that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  photographed  immediately 
prior  to  their  discharge.  To  the  portrait  was  annexed  an 
account  of  the  individual,  biographical  notes,  and  some 
extracts  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him.  The  im- 
portance of  making  a collection  of  this  description  may 
well  be  imagined  ; but,  nevertheless,  no  decision  was  come 
to  in  the  matter,  and  it  remained  in  the  form  of  a pro- 
position. 

In  1871,  at  the  time  of  reorganization  which  followed 
the  disasters  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  a man  of  considerable  energy,  who  had  earned  the 
right  of  making  himself  heard  (M.  Lombard,  a peace 
officer),  obtained  from  one  of  the  prefets,  whose  spirit  of 
progression  was  well  known,  the  necessary  authority  to 
form  a small  photographic  service,  to  be  employed  upon 
the  most  urgent  business  connected  with  the  police. 

A very  modest  equipment  and  store  of  materials  were 
acquired,  and  the  charge  of  these  given  over  to  two  police 
officers,  who  were  detached  from  their  ordinary  work  for 
the  purpose.  A suitable  locale  was  secured  in  a disused 
police  station,  and  the  same  properly  fitted  up.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  value  of  this  improvement  began  to 
testify  itself.  M.  Voisin,  who  succeeded  M.  Leon  Renault 
as  prejet , did  not  show  himself  less  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  new  department,  and  by  degrees  the  staff  confided 
to  tlie  care  of  M.  Lombard  was  augmented,  and  the  estab- 
lishment soon  acquired  significant  proportions.  Work  was 
not  wanting  for  it  to  do. 

At  the  present  moment  thd  photographic  establishment 
of  the  Paris  police  includes  eight  operators,  or  special  em- 
ployes ; it  is  complete  in  every  way,  except  that  the  staff 
and  materiel  at  disposal  are  still  somewhat  insufficient,  seeing 
the  multiplicity  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the 
urgency  that  frequently  marks  the  operations  to  be  carried 
out.  As  to  the  locale,  it  cousists  of  several  apartments 
in  various  parts  of  the  building. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a studio  where  portraits  are  taken, 
in  a garret  near  the  Palais  rfe  Justice,  and  another  in  con- 
nection with  the  Morgue;  the  latter  studio  is  on  a terrace 
upon  one  of  the  houses  of  the  quai.  At  the  Prefecture 
itself,  in  the  quarters  of  M.  Lombard,  is  to  be  found  an  apart- 
ment where  paper  is  sensitized,  the  printing  is  conducted, 
and  the  pictures  retouched  and  mounted ; and,  finally,  a 
cabinet  near  at  hand  contains  all  the  negatives  properly 
classed  and  put  away  in  big  cupboards : these  are  the 
archives. 

The  work  going  on  is  incessant,  and  is  executed  with  an 
order  and  precision  which  nothing  seems  to  disturb.  Every 
evening  the  Director  of  the  House  of  Detention  sends  in 
the  list  of  individuals  who  have  been  remitted  to  his  charge 
during  the  day,  and  whose  arrest  is  provisionally  decided 
upon.  M.  Lombard  extracts  from  this  list  the  names  of  all 
who  are  known  to  be  bad  characters,  which  are  designated 
assassins,  thieves  of  various  character,  escaped  convicts, 
and  so  on.  In  each  case  he  fills  up  a form,  which  serves 
the  prisoner  as  an  entrance-permit  to  enable  him  to  visit 
the  portrait  studio.  All  these  forms  are  sent  to  the  photo- 
graphic establishment,  and  the  work  of  the  latter  is  arranged 
lor  the  morrow.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the 
work  begins,  the  prisoners  tiling  in  according  as  their 
names  appear  on  the  list.  Each  prisoner  corresponding  to 
the  form  previously  filled  in  is  taken  from  the  House  of 
Detention  behind  Sainte  Ohapelie,  and,  escorted  by  police- 
men, he  crosses  the  courtyard,  and  after  numerous  detours 
ascends  the  stairs  which  lead  to  the  studio. 

Arrived  at  the  studio,  the  policeman  in  charge  of  the 


criminal  delivers  the  form  in  which  the  man  is  identified, 
and  all  being  in  order  the  escort  receives  a receipt  for  the 
prisoner.  In  less  than  half  a minute  two  portraits  are 
taken  of  the  model — one  full-face  and  the  other  profile — 
and  the  sitter  is  then  passed  on,  and  another  taken  in  hand. 

The  process  of  photographing  is  a very  summary  one. 
The  studio  has  not  twenty  superficial  metres ; the  roof, 
very  much  inclined,  is  replaced  at  one  side  by  a glazed 
frame,  which  permits  a very  bright  light  to  pass,  striking 
the  model  very  closely  ; two  operators,  one  placed  in  an 
alcove  screened  by  a dark  curtain  preparing  the  plates,  and 
the  other  in  a recess  to  develop  and  fix  the  negatives,  work 
on  uninterruptedly,  while  a third  photographer  poses  the 
prisoner,  and  takes  two  portraits  of  him.  There  is  always 
a plate  ready,  and  the  lens  is  always  focussed,  so  that  not 
an  instant  is  lost.  The  average  number  of  double  nega- 
tives taken  in  this  stu  lio  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  daily. 

When  the  day’s  work  is  done,  the  printed  forms  are  col- 
lected, and  they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  long 
boxes,  where  they  remain  until  impressions  from  the  nega- 
tives have  been  secured,  so  that  no  mistake  or  oversight 
can  occur.  It  may  be  easily  guessed  of  what  value  are 
these  records,  thus  taken  daily,  from  a judicial  point  of 
view,  and  as  regards  public  safety.  But  the  functions  of 
the  police  photographic  department  doe3  not  end  here. 
As  soon  as  a murder  is  discovered,  and  the  remains  of  the 
victim  have  been  transported  to  the  Morgue,  a photograph 
is  taken  of  the  murdered  man  or  woman  ; further  photo- 
graphs are  secured  of  the  scene  of  the  murder  by  the  police 
photographers,  in  case  such  representations  may  hereafter 
be  required  in  the  courts  of  law  for  submission  to  the 
jury.  The  acts  of  conviction  are  in  like  manner  photo- 
graphed. Bodies  at  the  Morgue  which  fail  to  be  recog 
uized  by  friends  or  acquaintances  are  also  photographed 
before  they  are  buried,  and  these  anonymous  and  posthu- 
mous portraits,  added  to  the  registry  of  the  lugubrious 
establishment,  place  it  iu  the  power  of  the  family  or  absent 
friends,  on  presenting  themselves  afterwards,  to  recognize  a 
lost  friend  or  relation. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
little  staff  labours — the  surfeit  of  work,  the  inconveniences 
of  the  improvised  apartments,  and  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  are 
c inducted — the  results  obtained  by  this  new  branch  of  the 
police  force  are  exceedingly  satisfactory,  while  many  of 
the  portraits  would  do  houour  to  the  most  skilful  photo- 
grapher. Some  views  recently  taken  of  scenes  made  noto- 
rious by  criminals— those  notably  of  Godefroy’s  house  at 
Neuilly,  of  the  building  in  the  Rue  do  Boulogne,  the 
Ducourtieux  Pavilion,  &c.,  which  measure  not  less  than 
forty  by  thirty  centimetres — are  pictures  of  a first-class 
order.  In  the  case  of  interiors  the  objects  are  so  dark  that 
recourse  is  necessary  to  magnesium  light  and  other  artificial 
illumination  ; but  despite  these  attendant  difficulties  the 
police  photographers  always  manage  to  secure  satisfactory 
results. 

o— 

NOTES  FROM  THE  EAST. 

BY  \V.  WILKINSON. 

As  carbon  printing  seems  to  be  the  engrossing  topic  of 
the  day,  I hardly  think  I can  do  better  than  give  my 
experiences  in  the  East. 

Within  a week  of  landing  in  Ceylon,  I tried  my  hand 
at  the  production  of  carbon  transparencies.  My  first  essay 
was  to  sensitize  sufficient  tissue  to  print  twelve  cabinet 
pictures,  and  the  first  1 developed  yielded  a fine  picture, 
but  that  and  another  were  all  I got  from  that  batch.  L 
set  my  wits  to  work,  and  soon  found  out  where  the  hitch 
was,  and  the  next  batch  was  much  better. 

The  next  stage  was  to  make  some  enlarged  negatives,  to 
do  which  l dissected  the  elaborate  enlarging  camera  that 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  some  two  years  pre- 
viously ; my  dissection  consisted  of  dispensing  with  about 
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thirty  pounds  weight  of  rackwork,  and  also  of  a twelve- 
inch  condensing  lens,  and  the  substitution  of  a piece  of 
co.nse  ground  glass. 

Eh  passant,  I may  mention,  for  the  information  of  the 
sceptical,  that  the  wooden  bath  I brought  out  with  me, 
lined  with  Bates's  black  varnish,  answers  out  here  just  as 
well  as  it  did  in  England,  and  that  one  gallon  of  bath  that 
was  in  it.  for  one  month  worked  just  as  well  as  it  did  before 
being  put  in. 

After  securing  the  enlarged  negative,  my  next  step  was 
to  secure  prints  by  the  single  transfer  process ; but 
here  I met  with  a tremendous  check,  although  I treated 
the  tissue  the  same  as  I had  done  that  for  transparencies. 
All  went  on  apparently  satisfactorily  until  I came  to  the 
development  of  the  print,  when,  instead  of  the  backing 
alone  coming  away  from  the  final  support,  the  whole  of 
the  tissue  stripped  off,  leaving  the  transfer  paper  quite 
clean.  Again  I had  to  commence  experimenting,  and  after 
a lot  of  trouble  I got  everything  all  right,  and  now  can 
produce  prints  in  carbon  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty 
here  as  in  England,  even  now  in  the  hottest  time  of  the 
year  in  Ceylon. 

When  in  England,  many  of  my  friends  who  produced 
their  own  carbon  transparencies  were  continually  grum- 
bling at  the  pigment  in  the  tissue  not  being  properly 
ground  or  filtered,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  transparencies 
were  full  of  specks.  My  first  two  or  three  batches  were  the 
same,  but  as  I knew  the  tissue  was  hardly  to  blame  for 
all  the  specks,  I carefully  filtered  the  bichromate  solution, 
and  also  the  water  used  for  wetting  the  tissue  previous  to 
mounting  the  same  upon  the  glass  used  as  final  or  deve- 
loping support,  and  the  result  was  as  I expected — trans- 
parencies perfectly  free  from  specks  or  spots  of  any  des- 
cription, thus  pointing  at  once  to  the  fact  that  dirty 
transparencies  are  the  result  of  carelessness  in  the 
manipulations  after  the  tissue  leaves  the  Autotype  Works, 
rather  than  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  ; and  if  photo- 
graphers in  experimenting  with  the  carbon  process  would 
only  bear  in  mind,  when  failure  ensues  upon  the  first  two 
or  three  trials,  not  to  blame  the  tissue,  but  to  alter  the 
mode  of  working,  and  to  work  carefully  and  methodically, 
the  difficulties  of  carbon  printing  would  melt  away  into 
thin  air  very  quickly'. 

As  regards  the  tissue,  I can  say  (from  personal  and  from 
practical  experience)  that  as  sent  out  from  the  Autotype 
Works  it  is  always  good,  and  if  properly  manipulated  will 
produce  as  good  results  as  that  used  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  which,  as  your  readers  know,  are  better  than  tlie 
best  silver. 

Now  I am  waiting,  it  may'  perhaps  interest  your  readers 
to  have  some  description  of  photography  as  practised  in 
Ceylon.  Although  within  a few  degrees  of  the  Equator, 
the  thermometer  is  rarely  higher  than  ninety,  and  except 
just  in  the  middle  of  the  day  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  practice  of  photography  here  and  in  England  — in 
fact,  using  Iluggon’s  collodion,  I find  no  difference.  Ex- 
posures, 1 fancy,  are  a little  longer  here,  on  account  of  the 
violent  contrasts.  In  the  dark  tent  it  is  very  hot  indeed, 
although  not  oppressive,  like  the  summer  heat  in  England. 
Coolies  (clothed  almost  in  the  disgraceful  costume  of  the 
Greek  slave)  do  the  heavy  work,  and  start  some  time 
before  the  operator  (he  following  in  a carriage,  as  it  is 
much  too  warm  to  walk  far)  : and  as  one  who  always  takes 
charge  of  the  tent  has  had  about  ten  years’  experience,  he 
is  a splendid  help,  getting  everything  ready  for  work,  and 
packing  up  again  when  work  is  over,  in  a style  that  would 
shame  the  most  intelligent  British  labourer,  making  out- 
door work  a pleasure  instead  of  being  a bore. 

One  day,  in  stock  taking,  I came  across  a lot  of  old 
silver  watch  cases,  and  proposed  to  convert  them  into 
silver  nitrate,  which  was  soon  managed  by  dissolving 
in  r.itric  acid;  then,  after  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
fusing,  1 dissolved  the  residue,  and  made  a solution  thirty 
grains  to  ounce,  a splendid  pea  tjreen ; and  upon  iodising  a 
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I portion,  and  trying  a plate,  I got  a splendid  negative,  and 
enclose  you  a couple  of  views  taken  with  the  identical  bath 
during  a gale  last  week,  when  the  light  was  none  of  the 
brightest.* 

On  March  30th  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  gave  a formula 
for  a developer  which  hits  exactly  upon  a principle  I have 
been  trying  to  get  at  for  three  or  four  years,  but  never  to 
my  satisfaction,  viz.,  perfect  compatibility  (in  the  matter 
of  equal  density)  between  bath  and  developer.  So  when  I 
saw  (Sir.  Henderson’s  formula,  1 at  once  tried  it,  and  am 
very  pleased  with  the  result  in  every  way,  and  so  also  are 
three  other  photographers  to  whom  I have  given  the 
formula. 

When  on  my  voyage  out  here,  I went  ashore  at  Aden, 
and  called  upon  a photographer  there,  and  was  rather 
astonished  to  see  a large  bottle  of  distilled  water  from 
England  to  make  the  negative  bath.  I set  to  work, 
and  showed  him  how  to  make  common  water  do,  by 
adding  a few  grains  of  silver  and  a few  drops  cyanide 
solution  to  a Winchester  of  water ; and  as  I had 
to  leave  Aden  same  evening,  I left  instructions  how  to 
proceed  after  sunning  and  filtering,  viz.,  adding  rest  of 
silver  to  make  bath  up  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
about  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  ; which  instructions 
have  been  carried  out  (as  a letter  1 got  the  other  day 
informs  me)  with  perfect  success.  This  I mention  merely 
to  show  that  cyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  barytes 
are  perfect  remedies  or  adjuncts,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice. 


TINTED  PAPERS  FOll  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  J.  L.  CHIOS. 

In  the  course  of  some  details  of  photographing  in  the  late 
i Philadelphia  Exhibition  Mr.  Gihon  says,  in  the  Philadelphia 
j Photographer  : 

“ 1 had  almost  forgotten  to  make  an  intended  remark  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  tinted  papers.  I believe  that  I have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pure  white  surface  is 
the  most  desirable  for  photographic  purposes.  After  run- 
ning in  a rut  for  a number  of  years,  anything  that  is  new 
is  apt  to  captivate  us.  and  for  the  time  being  we  imagine 
excellencies  to  have  been  attained  that  do  not  really  exist. 

Since  my  return  to  the  legitimate  portrait  department 
of  our  art  1 have  given  considerable  thought  to  this  one 
item.  In  my  old  practices  as  a water-colour  painter  of 
1 landscapes  and  seascapes,’  I had  been  taught  the  habit  of 
first  washing  over  or  tinting  the  papers  with  some  combina- 
tion of  warm  colours.  The  ‘ principle  ’ was  the  same  as 
that  which  induces  the  photographer  to  use  the  pink  instead 
of  the  white  surface.  It  is  claimed  that  harshness  is  pre- 
vented. I am  inclined,  however,  to  fall  back  upon  old 
authorities,  and  claim  precedence  for  the  purity  of  the 
lights.  The  tinted  papers,  as  we  usually  receive  them,  soon 
become,  after  being  worked,  only  dirty-lookiug  sub- 
| stratums. 

“At  one  time,  years  ago,  I made  rather  a pretty  class  of 
picture,  adapted  to  the  larger  sizes,  in  which  the  face, 
hands,  and  all  of  the  real  lights  of  the  picture  were  kept 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  remaining  portions  were  stained. 
Exposing  the  ‘ways  that  are  dark,’  I will  confess  the 
method  then  used.  A ter  the  photograph  was  printed, 
toned,  and  partially  washed,  I would  cover  the  portious  that 
I desired  to  remain  unaltered  with  rather  a heavy,  normal 
collodion.  Afterwards  I would  immerse  the  print  in  a solu- 
tion composed  of  an  ‘extract  of  madder,’  brought  to  a 
pinkish  colour  with  a free  use  of  alum  and  water,  heated. 
Of  course,  for  awhile,  the  making  of  the  picture  was  quite 
remunerative  to  me,  as  being  a novelty  iu  photography. 
Others  of  our  brethren,  however,  commenced  to  imitate,  and 
stained  their  papers  with  all  sorts  of  solutionp. 


* Two  fine  instantaneous  photographs  of  a stormy  sea  and  rougli 
breakers  are  enclosed. 
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“Their  practices  were  a*  bad  as  those  of  the  dry  plato 
workers,  because  I know  that  they  brought  ‘ coffee,  tea,  and 
ale,'  into  requisition.  Some  of  the  results  were  ludicrous, 
and  the  general  average  of  the  attempts  was  bad." 


©omsponiimf. 

DALLASTINT. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  again  to  thank  you  for  favourable 
notice  of  my  work. 

The  only  poiut  in  the  article  in  your  last  issue  1 wish 
to  correct  is,  that  you  seem  to  have  a doubt  as  to  the 
rendering  of  foliage  in  landscape.  There  is  not  the  least 
difficulty.  If  the  foliage  is  well  rendered  in  the  negative, 
it  must  come  right  in  the  Dallastiut  plate  or  block. 

Dallastiut  typographic  is  the  very  same  process,  with 
sundry  modifications,  as  the  photo-electric  process  by  which 
the  “Kenilworth”  subject  you  presented  to  your  sub- 
scribers in  1861  was  done. 

I have  no  idea  yet  of  “resting  from  my  labours.”  I 
have  wished  to  “crown  the  edifice”  with  colour.  This 
I think  1 have  succeeded  in  doing  in  my  process  yclept 
“ Chromo-Dallastiut.”  I have  produced  by  means  of  it, 
and  in  four  workings  at  letter-press,  an  imitation  of  a sepia 
drawing.  This  is  in  reality  a more  trying  test  than  a 
subject  in  polychrome.  I have  experiments  in  progress  in 
the  direction  of  colour  work  which  will,  I trust,  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  capabilities  and  value  of  Dallastint. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have  always 
shown  in  my  work,  and  your  readiness  to  record  my  pro- 
gress,— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Duncan  G.  D all  vs. 

862,  Gray's  bin  Hoad , London , June  18th. 

PS. — The  sepia  subject  will  be  among  my  exhibits  at 
the  Caxton  Exhibition. 


V OIG IITL AN DER’S  NEW  LENS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  new  lens  by  Voightlander  which 
I bad  the  pleasure  of  introducing  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
.Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  permit  me  to  state 
that  I did  not  say,  as  you  have  reported,  “ the  new  lens 
lesembles  the  rictilinear I said,  “in  outward  appearance 
it  resembles  the  rectilinear.”  This  statement  of  course  re- 
ferred only  to  its  size,  weight,  and  general  appearance.  As 
the  new  Euryscopic  lens  will  be  patented,  the  entirely  new 
principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  will  soon  be  made 
public,  and  I need  hardly  say  that,  as  regards  its  principle 
of  construction  and  the  work  it  is  capable  of  performing, 
the  new  lens  is  quite  unlike  any  hitherto  made  by  opticians, 
either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Stuart  (Ross  and  Co.)  to 
the  contrary. — Your  obedient  servant,  R.  W.  Thomas. 


COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — You  have  done  good  service  to  the  photographic 
world  in  publishing  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  LI.  P. 
Robinson  and  the  pirate  painter  of  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
Half  the  value  of  journalism  is  in  the  public  exposure  it 
gives  to  roguery  and  imposture. 

There  are  other  matters  also  of  great  importance  to 
photographers  requiring  some  ventilation  in  the  journals, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  number  of  abominable  commercial 
dry  plates  issued  by  some  so-called  dry  plate  companies.  I 
saw  in  your  report  of  the  last  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society’s  meeting  that  some  negatives  on  these  plates  were 
shown  of  great  interest  as  regards  the  subject,  but 
utterly  spoilt  by  the  bad  manufacture  of  the  plates.  The 
names  of  the  makers  were  (unfortanately)  not  given.  It 
would  certainly  be  well  that  those  who  use  these  plates 
should  communicate  to  the  different  photographic  societies 
both  the  virtues  and  faults  of  plates  made  by  the  now  so 
much  vaunted  emulsion. 


The  best  emulsion  I have  yet  found  is  the  Liverpool, 
which  I find  quite  good  after  two  years’  keeping  ; but  I 
have  had  lately  numerous  bad  plates  from  a “company  ” 
whose  plates  were  formerly  near  perfection. 

Mr.  Warnerko  has  written  a valuable  paper  in  your  last 
Year-Book  on  the  cause  of  spots  in  emulsion,  and  ho  put 
down  seventy-five  per  cent,  (as  I understand  his  paper)  to 
preventible  /hulls  in  the  emulsions  and  ia  coating  the  plates. 
I believe  gross  carelessness  is  the  cause  in  those  who  prepare 
the  plates  in  most  instances. 

We  have  no  photographic  society  in  Bedford,  the  town 
being  in  a semi-savage  state  as  regards  modern  science  of 
most  descriptions.  When  some  months  since  I brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Bedfordshire  Natural  History 
Society  some  dry  plate  transparencies,  carbon  prints,  and  a 
pocket  camera  and  lenses,  the  savans  of  that  learned 
Society  appeared  to  look  on  these  scientific  instruments,  and 
pictures  produced  with  them,  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe’s  man 
Friday  looked  on  the  gun  which  had  slain  his  black  brother. 
1 fear,  tbeieforc,  I cannot  look  for  aid  in  determining  the 
faults  in  dry  films — commercial  or  otherwise — in  this 
locality. 

Can  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (or  some 
other  important  photographic  society)  aid  a poor  outside 
photographer  in  such  matters  as  crops  of  spots,  and  stars,  and 
other  faults  ia  dry  plates?  For  the  last  eight  years  I have 
been  a member  of  the  Parent  Society,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  more  than  one  of  its  meetings,  and  only  this 
year  resigned  membership. — I am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Bedford , June  19 lit.  Francis  W.  Turton. 

PORTABLE  STUDIOS. 

Dear  Sir,—  Having  to  erect  a temporary  studio  at  a Dlace 
which  I visit  for  three  or  four  months  each  year,  I should 
feel  obliged  if  you  or  auy  of  your  readers  would  inform  me 
the  best  method  for  so  doing.  The  instrument  I use  for 
my  work  (portraits)  is  a No.  2u  Dallmeyer’s,  so  I require  a 
length  of  little  less  than  thirty  feet  for  groups.  I should 
prefer  a ridge  roof,  but  require  the  dimension  for  the  light , 
and  the  most  economical  method  of  darkening  the  re- 
mainder. Could  a tent  be  made  ready  for  throwing  over  a 
frame,  and  wh  ;t  would  be  the  cost? 

I would  suggest  that  any  of  your  advertisers  having 
small  articles  that  would  come  through  the  post  should 
advertise  the  price,  including  postage  for  the  Colonies 
(Australia  and  New  Zealand),  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  any  small  novelties  from  dealers  iu  these  places. 
Apologizing  for  troubling  you, — I remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Herbert  Hy.  Vorley. 

Westport , West  Coast  Nelson  Province , New  Zealand. 

[Our  correspondent  will  obtain  some  valuable  hints  from 
a letter  in  a recent  number. — Ed  ] 


INACCURACY  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Sir, — I watched  the  last  two  weeks’  issues  of  the  News 
with  much  interest,  hoping  your  article  upon  “ Inaccuracy 
in  Portraiture”  would  elicit  a good  deal  of  discussion,  con- 
sidering its  great  importance;  but  to  ray  surprise  it  seems 
to  have  attracted  no  notice  whatever. 

Being  engaged  very  largely  in  photographic  portraiture, 
I have  many  opportunities  of  verifying  all  that  your  cor- 
respondent states  ; and  so  great  is  this  difference  between 
prints  that  it  occasionally  happens  that  a customer  wil  1 
select  from  a parcel  of  cartes  ami  cabinets  all  the  long  or 
broad  faces  as  the  case  may  be,  and  return  them  with  many 
sarcastic  observations  as  to  the  so  much  talked  of  “ truth- 
fulness ” of  photography. 

This  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  a paper  maker’s  ques- 
tion, but  unless  some  remedy  is  devised  by  the  manufacturer 
or  albumenizer,  I fearthat,  between  excessive  retouching,  and 
this  far  worse  evil  of  unequal  expansion  and  contraction, 
our  art  will  fall  into  such  disrepute  that  a return  to  the  old 
silhouette  or  scissorstype  will  be  almost  preferable. 
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Perhaps  some  plan  analogous  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  method  of 
resinizing,  previous  to  albuinenizing,  might  be  found 
efficacious. — Yours,  &c.,  Janus. 


Drorwbings  of  Stociftits. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  new  Board  of  Management’s  first  monthly  meeting  was  held 
at  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  June  7th. 

The  minutes  of  the  third  annual  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  fork  place  : — 
Mr.  Cassiuello  as  honorary  member,  Messrs.  Green,  Alder,  and 
Milliard  as  ordinary  members  of  the  Association. 

A resolution  was  then  brought  forward,  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
Page,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sisman: — “ Thatall  members’  subscriptions, 
whether  honorary  or  ordinary,  shall  date  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  they  were  elected,  and  be  payable  in  advance. 
The  Secretary  to  notify  members  to  that  effect  as  their  subscrip- 
tions become  due.” 

. Proposed  by  Mr.  Sisman,  supported  by  Mr.  Fage — “ That  the 
Secretary  shall  forward  all  monies  above  a stipulated  amount  to 
the  Treasurer  on  the  second  Monday  in  each  month.”  . 

The  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  elected  to  carry  on  the 
duties  of  secretary,  pending  the  election  of  secretary,  then  pre- 
sented their  balance  sheet.  After  being  carefully  audited,  the 
meeting  passed  it  as  read;  thereupon  the  books,  &c.,  were  handed 
to  the  new  officer. 

After  grants  had  been  voted  for  the  several  purposes  of  the 
Association,  a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Sub-Committee. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  July  5th. 


in  Stu&w. 

Popularizing  Carbon  Prints.— Wo  hare  received  from 
Messrs.  Wolsfenholme,  of  Blackpool,  a hint  of  tho  method  they 
are  adopting  to  popularise  the  “chromotype  ” or  carbon  print. 
They  issue  a circular  briefly  explaining  the  claims  to  perma- 
nency of  the  chromotype,  and  enclosing  lor  acceptance  a charm- 
ing example.  Tbo  prints  used  for  this  purpose  are  preferably 
pretty  portraits  of  children.  These  are  generally  preserved 
nnd  placed  in  an  album,  where,  as  a rule,  they  contrast 
favourably  with  the  silver  prints— probably  many  of  them  more 
or  less  faded— and  so  prove  an  admirable  advertisement. 

“ Tissandiek's  Hand-Book  of  Photography.” — Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have  in  the  press,  and  will  publish 
shortly,  a second  and  revised  edition  of  “ Tissandier’s  History 
and  Hand-Book  of  Photography.”  Besides  containing  a more 
complete  account  of  the  part  belonging  to  Englishmen  in  the 
discovery  and  improvements  in  photography,  there  will  also  bo 
an  additional  chapter  by  the  Editor,  embodying  the  latest 
results  obtained  in  the  various  branches  of  tho  art,  thus 
bringing  the  work  down  to  tho  present  time.  It  will  also 
contain,  in  addition,  specimen  prints  by  tho  “Woodbury,” 
“Perroaient  Ink,”  “ Lichtdruck,”  “ Albertype,”  and  “Zinc 
Processes.” 

Improvised  Burnisher. — A correspondent  of  the  English 
Mechanic  says : — “Amateurs  who  have  not  a photo-rolling-press 
can  put  a first-class  gloss  on  their  C.D.V.  by  tho  following 
means:  — Got  from  an  ironmonger  or  zinc-worker  two  pieces  of 
sheet  zinc,  size  about  4J  inches  or  8-1  inches  (it  will  have  a 
splendid  polish  if  new,  and  cost  about  twopence)  ; screw  your 
washing  or  wringing-machine  rollers  down,  place  your  C.D.V. 
between  tho  zinc  plates,  and  roll  the  same  between  the  rollers. 
When  tho  C.D.V.’s  come  out  you  will  find  that  they  are  glossed. 
If  you  warm  the  top  plate,  you  will  find  a superior  gloss  on.  If 
you  get  two  polished  steel  plates  you  will  be  able  to  gloss  your 
C.D.V.  equal  to  any  rolled  with  a photo  press.  You  can  get  a 
finer  gloss  by  warming  the  plates.  If  you  should  be  out  photo- 
graphing, aud  spill  part  of  your  sensitizingsolution,  so  that  the 
plate  is  not  covered,  you  will  find  that  by  placing  two  or  three 
clean  glass  plates  behind  the  dipper  your  solution  will  cover  the 
plate.  Of  course  you  can  dilute  your  bath  a little,  too.” 

A New  Photo  sculpture  Process. — In  the  United  States 
Army  Department  at  the  Centennial  there  was  exhibited  a 
handsome  model  ol  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  work  of  art  did  not  bear  some  description  as 
to  tbo  uierjer  in  which  it  was  produced— an  explanation  of 


which  we  find  fur  the  first  tirno  in  the  recently  issued  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  army.  From  the 
various  buildings,  it  appears,  positive  photographs  were 
obtained,  representing  all  their  different  sides.  Each  view  was 
then  exposed  ovor  a thick  film  of  sousitized  gelatine,  covering  a 
glass  plate,  and  afterwards  tho  soluble,  opaque  portions  of  the 
gelatine  wero  washed  out.  Tho  film  was  then  swelled  by  a 
peculiar  process,  so  as  to  magnify  its  differences  ot  level,  until  a 
suitnblo  relief  was  obtained  ; and  a plaster  cast  being  taken  of 
the  film,  it  give  a p rininent  mould  from  which  many  repeti- 
tions could  ho  made.  A successive  series  of  these  plaster 
views,  taken  from  the  different  sides  of  a house,  wore  mitred 
together  at  thoir  edges:  and  when  roofed  in  they  formed  a 
pi  rfect  reproduction  of  tho  houso  itself,  every  stone  and  crevice 
being  represented.  In  one  buildiug  tho  slats  of  a lattice  work 
around  the  piazza  were  plainly  exhibited,  in  linos  not  over 
0006  inch  in  width.  The  model  was  made  by  Baron  F.  Vou 
Egloffstein,  of  this  city. — Scientific  American. 

-o 
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El  Art's  System  of  Lighting. — Wocontiuually  receive  enquiries 
regarding  the  pamphlet  which  M.  Klary,  of  Algiers,  offers  to  photo- 
graphers, describing  his  system  of  lighting.  Two  correspondents 
make  enquiries  this  week.  As  M.  Klury’s  system  is  supposed  to 
be  a secret,  we  could  not  with  propriety  publish  details,  even  if 
wc  bad  his  pamphlet  before  us.  We  have  not,  however,  seen 
it,  aud  only  kuow  of  his  plan  from  the  information  sent  by 
various  correspondents.  We  understand  that  M.  IClary’s  system 
depends  chiefly  on  the  use  of  portable  screens,  and  ou  page  126  of 
our  last  volume  we  gave  full  details  of  the  use  of  screens  after  the 
fashion  in  which  we  understand  they  are  employed  by  M.  Klary. 
As  to  whether  the  pamphlet  is  worth  the  fifty  francs  charged  for 
it  we  are  not  in  a position  to  say  ; nevertheless,  we  believe  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  hints. 

W.  W. — Ammonia  sulphate  of  iron  is  doubtless  meant. 

Tissue — By  the  use  of  a revolving  background  a peculiar  softness 
and  atmospheric  quality  in  the  background  of  the  picture  are 
supposed  to  be  secured.  There  are  various  modes  of  securing  tbo 
revolution.  Sometimes  a rapid  touch  of  tho  hand  secures  sufficient 
revolution  for  each  sitting. 

J.  M.  G — i). — See  an  answer  above. 

J.  J.  T.  G. — Tho  spots  on  the  negative  are  doubtless  due  to  turbid 
particles  at  tho  bottom  of  the  bath,  stirred  up,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  film  whilst  fishing  out  the  plate  which  had  slipped 
off  the  dipper. 

B.  F.  M. — Either  loaf  sugar  or  crystallized  sugar-candy  will  answer  ; 
about  thirty  grams  in  each  ounce  of  the  developer.  It  acts  as  a 
restraiuer  both  mechanically  and  chemically.  Some  years  ago 
we  reported  a somewhat  extensive  series  of  experiments  with 
various  forms  and  proportions  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
developer.  Treacle  acted  as  a most  powerful  rcstraincr. 

M.  D. — The  addition  of  glycerino  to  the  nitrate  bath  materially 
chocks  the  drying  of  the  film  in  long  exposures.  It  is  important 
that  the  glycerine  should  be  pure,  and  that  the  bath  should  not 
contain  free  nitric  acid.  Failing  these  precautions  fog  is  apt  to 
ensue.  No  fixed  proportion  has  been  settled.  Wc  should  try  a 
smail  quantity  at  first,  and  add  more  if  necessary.  Ono  ounce  of 
glycerino  to  a pint  of  silver  solution  would  be  a good  dose,  we 
should  think.  Wet  blotting-paper  placed  at  tho  back  of  the  plate 
has  been  found  useful. 

Thouiii.ed. — We  could  have  given  you  a more  certain  opinion  if 
you  had  sent  an  example  of  the  trouble;  but  from  your  description 
of  tho  faint  fiat  print  it  seems  probable  that  the  paper  has  been  too 
dry  when  placed  in  the  frame.  If  sensitive  paper  is  used 
absolutely  bono  dry,  and  the  pads  placed  at  the  back  of  the  papor 
are  in  tho  same  condition,  printing  is  slow  aud  imperfect,  the 
image  being  faint,  grey,  and  tl  it.  The  paper  must  not  be  so  damp 
that  it  will  stick  to  the  negative,  neither  must  it  be  absolutely 
desiccated. 

G.  D.  (Yarmouth). — There  are  no  means  of  restoring  old  insensitive 
collodion  to  its  pristine sousitivoness.  It  may  be  improved  by  tho 
addition  of  a bromide,  say  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  one  grain  of 
bromide  of  cadmium.  The  best  mode  of  using  such  a collodion  to 
advantago  is  to  add  a little  of  it  to  a new  colourless  collodion, 
which  is  often  apt  to  fog.  A small  portion  of  the  older  sample  is 
often  a great  improvement. 

W.  Davey.— Thanks. 

F.  Naihn. — New  Zealand.  Wc  will  institute  enquiry.  Tho  fault 
is,  wc  fear,  with  the  colonial  postal  authorities.  The  copies  are 
all  duly  posted  here.  We  will  hand  your  instructions  and 
remittance  to  the  publisher,  and  see  that  they  receive  attention. 
James  11.  Corscaden. — Inquiries  are  made  for  address,  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  communication  made  in  our  columns. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Franz  IIanfstaexgl,  Photographer — Our  Convict 

Sitters. 

Franz  Ilanfslangl,  Photographer. — The  particulars  of 
Ilanfstangl’s  life  furnishes  one  more  corroboration  that 
success  in  photographic  portraiture  depends  upon  the 
photographer  possessing  art  ability.  Too  ofteu  has  the  value 
of  art  knowledge  been  under-estimated  in  photography, 
and  there  are  those  who  would  have  have  us  believe  that 
things  photographic  cannot  be  artistic.  No  picture 
secured  in  the  camera  can  be,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
people,  a work  of  art  at  all;  but  let  the  photograph  be 
accurately  copied  with  the  brush,  as  was  the  case  with  one 
of  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson’s  pictures  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
lately,  and  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
received  in  any  art  gallery  in  the  world.  Those  practised 
operators,  again,  who  scorn  having  anything  to  do  with  art, 
and  deem  it  quite  sufficient  if  they  supply  the  public  with 
cheap  and  shining  portraits,  may  also  be  assured  that  they 
will  never  get  beyoud  a certain  barrier,  unless  their  pic- 
tures are  executed  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  taste, 
for,  look  where  you  will,  the  portraits  which  have  made 
the  most  way  in  the  world  will  be  fouud  to  emanate  from 
men  who  are  artists  before  they  are  photographers.  Some 
time  since  we  referred  to  this  fact  in  these  columns,  and 
cited  the  cases  of  half  a dozen  men  of  European  reputation 
who  showed  that  they  were  all  of  them  capable  artists 
with  pencil  or  brush  as  well  as  with  the  camera, 
llanfstaengl,  whose  death  took  place  two  months  ago  at 
Munich  at  the  ripe  ag<*  of  seventy-three,  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  Ilis  name,  especially  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  was  a 
household  word  among  German  photographers,  and  there 
svere  not  many  in  this  country  who  had  not  heard  his  name 
and  admired  his  work,  ilanfstaengi  was  known  every- 
where, and  English  visitors  coming  back  from  the  Father- 
land  with  portraits  of  themselves  or  friends,  pictures  taken 
in  Dresden,  Berlin,  or  Munich,  served  to  keep  the  name 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  who  could  appreciate  good 
work.  The  familiar  name  of  llanfstaengl  was  met  with 
more  frequently  than  any  other  upon  the  charming  little 
carles  that  reached  this  country  from  Germany,  and  the 
success  of  the  artist  may  be  guessed  from  the  establish- 
ment in  his  name  of  different  studios  in  several  cities  of 
Germany.  Hanfstaeugl  made  a way  in  this  world  for  him- 
self, and,  as  the  Art  Chronicle  of  Germany  says,  from  an  igno- 
rant peasant  lout,  worked  himself  into  a finely-cultured 
cavalier.  He  held  the  position  of  Hofrath,  equivalent  almost 
to  the  rank  of  a privy  councillor  with  us,  and  had  received 
much  attention  from  the  Prussian  Court,  King  William  the 
Fourth  presenting  him  an  one  occasion  with  a snuff  box  with 
the  Royal  likeness  upon  it  set  in  diamonds.  This  gift  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  some  value  to  the  artist,  for  during 
the  unfortuuate  time  of  18l9,  when  llanfstaengl  resided  a*t 
Dresden,  the  ringleaders  of  an  emeute  were  traced  to  his 
house,  and  he  among  others  were  led  out  by  the  Prussian 
soldiery  to  be  shot.  At  the  critical  moment  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  Royal  present,  and  handing  it  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  party,  begged  the  latter  to  return  the  gift 
to  his  Royal  master  after  Hanfstaengl’s  death — a proceed- 
ing which  at  once  caused  the  release  of  the  prisoner, 
llanfstaengl,  it  appears,  was  born  on  the  shores  of  one  of 
those  pretty  lakes  which  constitute  the  southern  portion 
of  Bavaria — so  charming  a holiday  ground — and  came  to 
Munich  iu  1816  an  ignorant  peasant  boy.  Resolved  to 
nuke  his  way  in  the  world,  he  attended  the  drawing  and 
art  schools  in  the  town,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Senefelder,  who  was,  as  our  readers  know,  the  disco- 
verer or  inventor  of  lithography.  Hanfstaeugl’s  art  know- 
ledge aud  skill  as  a draughtsman  at  once  made  him  an  apt 


assistant,  and  iu  1881  he  jouruied  to  Paris,  there  to  study 
Uemercier’s  method  of  printing  from  stone.  Returning  to 
Dresden  an  accomplished  artist  and  lithographer,  the  idea 
struck  him  to  reproduce  the  principal  objects  of  art  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery  by  the  aid  of  the  process  he  under- 
stood so  well,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  having  given  his 
sanction,  llanfstaengl  set  to  work  to  copy  some  of  the 
principal  cartoons  and  pictures  upon  stone.  That  he  was, 
liowever,  something  more  than  a clever  copyist  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  drew  ialiis  lifetime  thousands 
of  portraits  direct  upon  stone,  many  of  which  rank  among 
the  highest  works  of  this  class.  Few  artists,  indeed,  could 
secure  so  rapidly  and  effectively  the  features  of  a model, 
for  he  at  once  seized  the  main  points  of  a portrait,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  do  so  iu  a highly  artistic 
way.  llanfstaengl  was  one  of  those  to  busy  himself  with 
the  electrotype  process,  and  established  in  Munich,  be- 
tween which  town  and  Dresden  he  seems  to  have  spent 
most  of  his  life,  an  electro-typing  atelier,  therewith  further 
to  reproduce  objects  of  art ; and  it  was  while  so  engaged 
that  the  advantages  of  photography  struck  him.  He  forth- 
with gave  some  attention  to  chemistry,  in  order  the  more 
to  understand  the  manipulations  of  the  process,  and  his 
art-education  at  once  placed  him  iu  the  first  rank  of  pho- 
tographers. As  a reproducer  of  oil-paintings  by  photo- 
graphy he  won  a high  reputation,  this  branch  of  the  art 
being,  as  every  photographer  knows,  a peculiarly  difficult 
one,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a portrritist,  he  was  simply 
facile  princeps.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  repro- 
duction of  some  works  from  the  old  Pinakothek  in  Munich 
(one  of  the  chief  State  Galleries),  Ilinfstaengl  was  pro- 
uouuced  to  have  succeeded  better  than  other  twenty-two 
competitors  in  the  matter.  It  is  something  to  know  that  his 
labours  were  not  in  vain  from  a commercial  point  of  view, 
for  although  we  possess  no  information  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  sure  that,  in  a business  sense,  as  well  as  in  that, 
of  art,  he  was  a successful  man.  It  is  impossible  that  a pho- 
tographer who  enjoyed  a European  reputation,  and  whose 
pictures  were  to  be  frequently  found  in  albums  throughout 
this  country,  could  have  failed  iu  securing  for  himself  and 
his  family  a comfortable  fortune.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
he  leaves  behind  him  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  artistic 
ability,  are  competent  to  maintain  for  the  name  its  present 
honourable  position. 

Oar  Convict  Sitters.—  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  struck 
with  the  account  which  we  published  last  week  of  photo- 
graphy as  it  is  practised  by  the  police  at  the  Prefecture 
at  Pans.  It  is  a commonly  conceived  notion  that  you 
canuot  photograph  a man  without  his  will,  aud  with  pri- 
soners, it  would  be  generally  supposed,  some  resistance 
would  be  offered.  But  in  the  account  we  published,  and 
which  is  translated  from  a popular  Paris  journal,  Le  Petit 
Moniteur,  there  is  not  a word  to  lead  one  to  imagine  that 
the  prisoners  resented  the  process  of  having  their  likenesses 
taken.  In  fact,  no  time  seems  to  be  allowed  for  any  such 
contingency,  and  the  criminals  are  filed  into  the  studio 
one  after  another  in  quick  succession.  The  operator  is 
standiug  with  a double  plate  iu  his  hand,  and  apparently 
before  the  prisoner  is  well  aware  what  is  going  on  a front 
view,  and  oue  iu  profile,  has  been  secured.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  in  this  country  there  is  now 
less  opposition  than  formerly  on  the  part  of  prisoners  to 
be  reproduced  by  the  camera,  for,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
some  particularly  clever  contrivances  were  resorted  to,  in 
the  early  days,  to  overcome  the  occasional  shyness  and 
backwardness  evinced  by  mo.lels  to  sit  for  their  portraits 
under  these  circumstances.  Now  we  believe  the  practice 
has  been  hit  upon  to  have  the  picture-taking  done  imme- 
diately before  dinner,  and  the  early  distribution  of  this 
meal  thus  depends  upon  the  resolution  of  the  prisoners  to 
get  over  their  scruples  to  sit  still  in  the  posing  chair. 
But  we  fear  that  the  British  convict  has  not  yet  learnt  to 
treat  the  affair  with  such  equanimity  as  his  Freuch  brother 
evidently  does. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
EMULSION  PRO  'ESSES. 

BY  HERBERT  B.  BERKELEY.* 

I shall  be  glad  if  the  foregoing  remarks  on  some  of 
the  theories  connected  with  emulsions  receive  plenty  of 
criticism  from  the  members  present  this  evening.  If  pho- 
tography has  hitherto  advanced  so  rapidly,  may  we  not 
expect  even  greater  things  when  its  mode  of  working  is 
thoroughly  understood  ? I will  now  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  make  a few  remarks  on  emulsions  from  a 
practical  point  of  view. 

Of  course  an  emulsion  cannot  be  too  rapid,  provided  it 
■work  in  a satisfactory  manner.  A very  good  quality  of 
collodion  emulsion  may  be  made  by  a formula  of  Captain 
Abney’s  I published  a short  time  since  in  the  British 
Journal.  The  zinc  bromide  gives  a very  opaque  film,  most 
valuable  for  preventing  blurring,  and  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  backing  or  dyeing  the  plates.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Captain  Abney  obtains  by  his  method  an  emul- 
sion perhaps  three  times  as  sensitive  as  those  I have  pre- 
paied  when  presumably  following  his  instructions.  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  this  difference  ; and 
I hardly  think  the  methylated  spirit  can  be  the  cause,  as  it 
gave  with  gelatine  as  sensitive  a film  as  the  rectified  alco- 
hol. I have  prepared  an  emulsion  without  albumen,  and 
another  with  two  grains  of  albumen  to  every  eight  grains 
of  pyroxyline,  yet  I do  not  find  there  is  much  appreciable 
difference  between  them. 

My  emulsions  are  very  opaque  ; and  if  the  film  be  partly 
dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
colour  by  transmitted  light  is  oiange.  Captain  Abuey’s 
films  incline  to  blue  ; they  transmit  the  green  rays,  and 
he  contends  that  his  films  contain  a finer  silver  bromide 
than  mine  do,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  more  sen- 
sitive. My  emulsions,  however,  are  more  easily  worked, 
density  being  obtained  with  the  alkaline  and  the  hydro- 
sulphite of  soda  developers,  the  latter  being  used  as  I shall 
direct.  Goo  1 results  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  two 
kinds  of  emulsion  together. 

If  the  albumen  should  act  by  causing  a fine  silver 
bromide,  I find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  thinness  of 
image  which  Captain  Abney’s  own  preparation  gives,  for 
fine  silver  bromide  should  give  a dense  image.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  must  be  some  other  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  than  that  of  the  relative  fineness  of  the 
silver  bromide.  I am  not  able  to  speak  positively  as  to 
the  characteristics  of  these  two  forms  of  emulsion ; but 
Captain  Abney,  who  has  tried  my  emulsion,  assures  me  that 
my  results  are  entirely  different  to  those  he  obtains.  When 
making  thi3  emulsion,  I sometimes  find  that  the  silver 
bromide  is  formed  in  large  clots,  which  emulsify  shortly 
after  the  addition  of  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  This 
effect  is  usual  when  iodide  is  present  in  the  emusion  ; but 
with  plain  bromide  it  is  new  to  me. 

It  is  at  the  washing  stage  that  one  is  liable  to  fail. 
Widely  different  have  been  the  methods  recommended — 
from  precipitating  the  emulsion  in  water  to  adding  glyce- 
rine aud  allowing  to  set  thoroughly.  The  process  which 
has  gained  the  prize  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
includes  the  former  method,  though  certainly  the  pyroxy- 
line is  precipitated  before  using  it  in  the  emulsion.  There 
i3  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  pyroxyline  has  much  to  do 
with  the  result,  some  samples  bearing  a treatment  which 
would  ruin  others.  Before  the  days  of  washed  emulsion, 
1 made  several  experiments  with  precipitated  emulsion, 
but  the  method  did  not  answer  well  enough  for  practical 
use.  Even  now,  when  adding  glycerine,  and  allowing  to 
set  quite  firmly — I may  almost  say  “hard” — I have  pre- 
pared emulsions  which  gave  films  liable  to  split  in  all  direc- 
tions wheu  dry.  The  loss  during  washing  may  be  about 
three  per  cent.  It  is  best  to  add  some  gum-atnmoniacum 
solution  to  such  emulsions,  aud  to  keep  them  for  a week 
or  two,  when  they  will  probably  work  more  satisfactorily. 


Though  I have  experimented  a great  deal  with  gelatine 
emulsions,  I must  own  that  I do  not  like  them  so  well  as 
collodion.  I do  not  think  that  they  are  so  manageable  iu 
any  respect  as  collodion  emulsion,  and  there  is  much  un- 
certainty connected  with  their  keeping,  and  with  drying 
the  plates.  Gelatine  has  the  advantage  over  collodion  in 
that  the  ether  fumes  are  abseut,  and  the  rapidity  is 
generally  greater  ; but  iu  every  other  respect  collodion  is 
more  reliable. 

1 have  experimented  considerably  with  alcoholic  gela- 
tine emulsions,  but  without  much  success,  findiug  that  the 
bromide  is  precipitated  wheu  over  (say)  fifty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  is  added  to  the  watery  emulsion,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  an  even  film.  The  bromide  appears  to  remain 
suspended  best  in  those  solvents  iu  which  it  has  been 
formed. 

I also  found  that  if  excess  of  silver  be  used  it  is  necessary 
to  add  it  after  the  addition  of  the  alcohol  to  the  washed 
emulsion,  otherwise  it  is  uot  possible  to  use  so  m tch  alcohol 
without  causing  precipitation  of  the  bromide.  Again,  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  alcoholised  gelatine  emulsion 
causes  a precipitation  of  the  bromide,  and  sometimes  of  the 
gelatine  as  well ; the  former  re-emulsifies  on  converting 
the  nitrate  with  a soluble  bromide.  I may  say  that  these 
results  are  nearly  instantaneous. 

I am  much  pleased  with  what  i have  seen  of  the  new 
developer— hydrosulphite  of  soda.  With  the  sample  of 
bisulphite  I have  used,  I find  the  following  method 
successful  with  the  plates  I prepare  by  Captain  Abney's 
formula : — 

Make  a stock  solutiou  of — 

Bisulphite  of  soda  1 ounce 

Sulphite  of  soda  80  grains 

Water  4 ounces. 

Pour  some  of  this  solutiou  into  a bottle  of  granulated 
zinc  ; in  about  half  an  hour  decaut  into  another  bottle, 
rinsing  out  the  zinc  several  times  with  water,  which,  of 
course,  throw  away,  To  moisten  the  plate,  I use  a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  alcohol  sp. 
gr.  -823,  with  ten  grains  of  tannin  added  per  ounce  ; the 
plate  is  then  rinsed,  aud  sufficient  of  the  hydrosulphite 
solution,  with  four  grains  per  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid 
added,  is  flowed  over  the  plate.  'The  development  is  slow, 
no  image  appearing  for  two  or  three  minutes,  so  that  a 
developing  dish  is  useful.  I find  the  sulphite  of  soda  a 
great  advantage ; if  left  OHt,  only  the  high  lights  take  on 
sufficient  density. 

This  developer  gives  a good  range  of  half  tone,  and  does 
not  clog  up  the  secondary  lights,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
case  with  the  alkaline  developer,  if  priuting  density  is 
sought  by  its  use. 

I may  say  that  the  developer  may  be  used  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  in  which  case  the  density  is  obtained  without 
the  sulphite  of  sola,  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
image  is  easily  destroyed. 

The  developer  appears  to  act  in  the  ratio,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  actinic  effect,  and  1 have  no  doubt  will  be  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  cloud  negatives. 

I will  now  conclude  this  somewhat  lengthy  paper  with 
the  hope  that  1 have  not  quite  exhausted  the  patience  of 
my  hearers.  I have  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
this  subject,  and  I now  leave  you  to  pick  as  many  holes  as 
you  possibly  can  iu  the  theoretical  matter  iu  the  first 
portion  of  this  paper. 


PHOTO-STEREOTYPING  (PHOTO-ENGRAVING). 
A Substitute  for  AVood  Engraving. 

BT  DR.  ADOLPH  OIT.* 

For  some  time  past  an  invention  has  elicited  great  interest 
among  photographers,  artists,  and  publishers,  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  produce  a relief  plate  in  metal  of  prints  and 

A paper  read  April  26tli,  1877,  before  the  Polytechnic  Association  of  New 
York. 


* Continued  from  page  31)2. 
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Engravings  in  as  many  hours  as  it  would  occupy  the  most 
skilful  wood  engraver  days  and  weeks.  Like  many  other 
wonderful  discoveries  of  modern  times,  this  new  invention 
is  an  offspring  of  the  “ black  art,”  photography,  and  if  it 
will  not  completely  replace  the  art  of  Albrecht  Durer,  it 
certainly  will  prove  an  inestimable  boon  wherever  quick 
and  accurate  reproductions  of  illustrations  of  any  kind  are 
wanted.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  wood  engraver, 
which  is  in  so  far  of  advantage,  as  he  often  fails  to  give  a 
facsimile  of  a drawing,  while  the  new  process,  in  being  de- 
pendent only  on  chemical  and  physical  laws,  is  bound  to 
give  a perfect  copy  of  any  picture  or  sketch  that  may  be 
desired  ; and,  although  manual  labour  is  not  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  reduced  to  a mit  imutn,  being  confined  to 
the  mere  operation  of  “ finishing,"  viz  , to  the  deepening  of 
wider  spaces  and  the  touching  up  of  any  portions  which 
may  not  have  come  out  sufficiently  perfect.  Or,  in  other- 
words,  the  tool  of  the  engraver  has  become  a mere  auxiliary 
instrument,  while  on  the  other  hand  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  work  can  be  executed  in  the  same  time. 

The  first  impulse  to  this  important  invention  was  given 
by  a seemingly  iusignificant  observation  made  in  1839  by 
the  Englishman,  Mungo  Ponton.  This  investigator  dis- 
covered that  paper  which  bad  been  soaked  in  a solution  of 
a chromic  salt  and  dried  was  rendered  sensitive  to  light, 
viz.,  that  light  coloured  it.  If  an  object  is  placed  on 
paper  thus  prepared,  the  parts  exposed  to  light  soon  assume 
an  orange  tint,  while  the  covered  parts  retain  the  original 
colour.  On  washing  with  water  a white  image  on  orange 
ground  is  obtained  ; that  is,  the  parts  exposed  to  light 
remain  insoluble,  while  the  others  ate  being  removed.  Mr. 
Becquerel,  the  celebrated  French  physicist,  shortly  after- 
wards investigated  the  action  of  chromic  salts  on  organic 
substances  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  colouration  and  insolubility  were  due  to 
the  reaction  which  took  place  between  the  chromic  salt  and 
the  gelatine  (sizing  matter)  in  the  paper,  as  in  using  unsized 
paper  no  effect  could  be  produced. 

Fox  lalbot,  in  1852,  based  on  this  discovery  a method  of 
photo-engraving,  or  a heliographic  process.  Ou  a steel 
plate  he  spread  in  the  dark  a mixture  of  chromic  salt  and 
gelatine,  allowed  it  to  dry,  and  exposed  it  under  a positive 
cliche  to  the  sun’s  rays.  Now  as  to  the  question  what  took 
place,  we  may  state  that  below  all  those  parts  through 
which  the  light  could  pass  freely  the  gelatine  was  rendered 
insoluble,  while  under  the  opaque  lines  it  remained  soluble. 
Such  a p.ate,  on  being  immersed  in  water  rendered  a ttue 
facsimile  of  the  drawing  in  the  layer  of  gelatine,  the  metal 
being  laid  bare  and  forming  the  ground.  It  is  evid -nt 
that,  by  pouring  an  acid  liquid  on  the  plate,  the  parts  laid 
bare  would  be  bitten  io,  thus  giving  an  exact  copy  of  the 
photograph,  from  which  prints  may  be  struck  off  as  if  the 
drawing  had  been  engraved  by  the  artist  himself. 

Mr.  Pretsch,  an  Austrian,  did  not  rest  content  at  this 
point.  His  idea  was  to  produce  a relief  plate,  not  a steel 
engraving,  but  a substirute  for  woodcuts,  to  be  set  up  with 
type  in  the  printing  press.  He  could  not  have  failed  to 
notice  that  a sensitized  gelatine  film,  on  being  treated  with 
water,  swells  slightly  in  the  parts  on  which  the  light  has 
not  acted,  while  it  remained  unal'ered  in  this  respect  in  the 
parts  affected  by  the  light.  This  is  simply  owing  to  the 
fact  that  gelatine  will  retain  its  property  to  absorb  water 
where  the  light  could  not  act.  while  it  will  be  deprived  of 
it  wherever  it  has  become  insoluble.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
substauce  of  which  the  reliefs  and  depressions  correspond 
to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  photograph.  From  this 
Pretsch  took  an  electrotype  in  copper,  which  represented 
the  image  in  intaglio  when  a positive  cliche  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  relief  if  the  sensitized  film  had  been  exposed 
with  a negative.^  However  simple  this  process  appears  in 
theory,  the  difficulty  is  in  practice.  The  gelatine  film  is 
likely  to  swell  still  more  in  the  electro-metallic  bath  (a 
copper  solution),  losing  its  form,  &c.  ; in  fact,  in  spite  of 
all  the  ingenious  devices,  the  process  failed  to  produce 
commercial  results. 


It  may  be  that  the  great  number  of  artists  who  are  at  the 
disposition  of  publishers  and  illustrated  journals  in  the  Old 
tv  orld,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  which  this  innovation  met, 
have  also  been  among  the  causes  that  prevented  the  Aus- 
trian inventor  improving  on  his  method.  But,  suppo.-dng 
eveu  the  practical  difficulties  could  then  have  been  removed, 
it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  an  invention  of  that  kind  would 
have  found  the  necessary  encouragement  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  To  a keen  observer  it  would  seem  that  the 
United  States  offered  a more  proper  field,  for  that  is  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  periodicals,  illustrated  literature,  and 
reprinting.  The  commercial  world  also  takes  advantage  of 
illustrated  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  a much  greater  degree, 
and  we  lee  the  large  firms  actually  overbid  themselves  with 
publications  of  this  kind.  No  doubt  such  were  the  consi- 
derations that  presented  themsclveR  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
“ Photo-Engraving  Company”  (Mr.  John  C.  Moss),  and 
the  *•  Phcto- Plate  Engraving  Company  ” (Mr.  J.  Oesterrei- 
cher),  the  latter  of  whom  is  a pupil  and  countryman  of 
Pretsch.  and  led  them  to  improve  the  said  invention,  and  to 
try  with  it  their  fortunes  here.  They  have  both  solved  the 
problem,  and  it  is  not  exaggerated  if  we  say  that  they  have 
thus  formed  a connecting  link  between  the  most  important 
invention  of  ancient  times,  the  art  of  Guttenberg,  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  inventions  of  modern  times, 
photography.  ('lo  be  enntimted.) 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Carbon  Print  Improvements — Machine  for  Cleaning 
Plates — Substitute  for  Sunlight — Electric  Liqht — 
Simple  Method  of  Enlargement — Result  of  the 
Transit  of  Venus  Observations — A New  Invention. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

The  carbon  process  still  claims  the  most  livelv  attention  of 
photographers.  But  the  number  of  those  making  iu  reality 
carbon  prints  for  the  public  is,  indeed,  a very  limited  one, 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  process  do  not  encourage  a person 
to  join  this  small  number,  and  there  is  a want  of  opera- 
tors who  understand  the  process.  There  is,  however, 
much  in  favour  of  the  carbon  process.  It  produces  fine 
glass  pictures  in  a more  simple  manner  than  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  ; it  permits  the  reproduction  of  negatives  ; 
it  delivers  durable  pictures,  and  this  point  is  of  impor- 
tance for  some  purposes,  although  with  some  pictures 
we  should  not  like  a too  long  extent  of  durability.  Every 
photographer,  even  if  he  has  not  the  intention  of  giving  up 
the  silver  print,  is  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  carbon 
print,  a circumstance  rendered  more  difficult  by  certain 
patents.  It  is  certain  that  some  remaining  difficulties  will 
be  overcome  as  soon  as  more  photographers  make 
use  of  the  process.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  pro- 
cess, which  more  especially  troubled  American  photogra- 
phers, was  the  difficulty  of  sensitizing  and  drying  the  paper 
in  warm  summer  weather,  fo'  often  the  gelatine  loosened 
in  the  chrome-bath  or  the  carbon  coating,  runs  down  while 
drying,  and  very  often  the  time  of  drying  was  such  a long 
one  that  the  coating  was  decomposed  and  spoiled.  These 
adverse  circumstances  can  now  be  prevented  by  applying 
alcohol.  Boivin  proposed  at  first  to  add  alcohol  to  the 
chrotne-bath.  I have  tried  it,  and  succeeded  very  well.  I 
took 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  75  c.c. 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  25  c.c. 

Bichromate  of  potassium 3 grammes 

This  bath  loosens  the  gelatine  much  less  than  the  pure 
water  bath,  and  thereby  a great  difficulty  is  considerably 
reduced.  Besides,  the  glycerine  contained  in  the  paper  is 
less  dissolved,  and  the  paper  remains  more  pliant.  Boivin 
asserts  that  paper  sensitized  in  an  alcohol  bath  dries 
quicker;  and,  indeed,  it  requires  only  three-quarters  of 
the  time  that  paper  prepared  iu  a water  chrome- bath  does. 
We  can  shorten  the  time  of  drying  by  putting  the  paper 
after  sensitizing  in  strong  alcohol  for  about  five  minutes. 
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Then  it  will  be  dry  in  one  hour.  This  method  permits  work- 
in?  as  quick  with  carbon  tissue  as  with  albumen  paper. 
1 sensitize  in  the  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  and  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I have  finished  some  pictures. 
Although  the  drying  of  the  carbon  tissue  takes  a little 
longer  time,  the  time  of  copying  is  only  one-third  that  of 
the  silver-printing  process;  and  even  carbon  prints  with 
double  transfer  can  be  ready  just  as  soon  as  silver  prints, 
which,  on  account  of  a most  careful  washing,  have  to  re- 
main in  the  water  over  night. 

1 must  mention  a new  step  forward  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  plates.  The  photographical  chemist,  Grime,  at 
Berlin,  is  cleaning  bis  plates  bv  a machine,  which  consists 
of  a wheel,  on  which  is  fastened  a kind  of  brush  all  round, 
and  beneath  it  the  plates  are  moved  along  by  a pusher. 
The  wheel  is  turned  by  hand,  and  the  plates,  before  putting 
in,  are  daubed  with  a dough  of  infusory  dust  and  water. 
This  infusory  earth  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Luneburgh 
Woods,  and  forms  a porous  and  very  fine  and  soft  silicious 
earth,  which  readily  absorbs  liquid  stuffs.  In  this  manner 
we  succeed,  indeed,  in  cleaning  plates  which  otherwise 
cannot  be  cleaned. 

The  spring  has  brought  us  so  far  only  storm  and  cloudy 
weather  instead  of  sunshine.  It  is  a pity  that  the  surplus 
of  sunshine  in  America  cannot  be  filled  in  barrels  and  sent 
to  us  ; we  would  pay  a good  price  for  it.  We  are  hunting 
yet  for  some  substitute  for  sunlight ; inflammable  gas, 
magnesium  light,  electric  light,  &c.,  are  applied  for  pre- 
paring enlargements.  Recently  the  greatest  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  electric  light,  since  Dr.  Siemens,  the 
renowned  “ electrician,”  has  invented  a new  magneto- 
electric machine,  which,  kept  in  motion  by  an  engine  of 
four-horse  power,  produces  an  excellent  light.  Such  a 
machine  is  in  use  already  in  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Winter, 
at  Prague.  I had  occasion  to  test  this  light  photometri- 
cally, and  have  found  that  it  can  completely  copy,  without 
reflector,  a carbon  print  in  seven  minutes,  at  a distance  of 
nine  inches,  which  shows  that  its  effect  is  the  same  as  the 
burning  of  one-third  gramme  of  magnesium  wire.  The 
price  of  such  a machine  is  about  SI. 000,  and.  therefore,  the 
photographers,  in  order  to  save  this  expense,  are  searching 
for  a cheaper  method  of  manufacturing  enlargements 
without  sunlight.  Mr.  Liebmann,  of  this  city,  a young  and 
skilful  photographer,  operates  most  successfully  in  manu- 
facturing enlargements  by  means  of  collodion  without  a 
camera.  He  has  a small  room  right  under  the  roof  of  the 
house.  Through  the  ceiling  of  the  same  he  made  an  open- 
ing, in  which  he  placed  horizontally  the  negative  to  be  en- 
larged. Vertically  beneath  it  he  has  fixed  a portrait  ob- 
jective, wdiich  throws  an  enlarged  picture  of  the  negative 
on  a table  standing  under  the  objective.  On  the  table  he 
puts  the  collodior.ized  and  sensitized  plate.  Camera, 
cassette,  Stc.,  are  not  necessary,  for  the  diffused  light  of 
the  sky  is  sullicient  for  enlargements.  The  plate  can  be 
sensitized  and  developed  in  the  same  room,  and  the  whole 
concern  is  a very  convenient  one.  By  this  process  he  re- 
ceives, of  course,  at  first  a positive;  bul  Mr.  Liebmann 
prepares  from  this  a negative  with  little  trouble ; that  is,  he 
copies  from  it  a carbon  tissue  in  a printing-frame,  which 
he  transfers  on  glass.  In  this  manner  he  receives  a nega- 
tive which  is  to  be  put  two  minutes  in  a solution  of  one 
part  permanganate  of  potash  in  five  hundred  parts  of  water. 
By  this  it  is  strengthened,  and  delivers  excellent  copies  on 
albumen  paper,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
pictures  directly  taken. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus,  and  we  have  heard  but  little  about  the 
result,  and  what  we  hear  is  not  good  news.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  French  Venus  plates  has  shown  no  sufficient 
results,  though  the  preparations  had  been  most  carefully 
made.  About  the  results  of  the  English,  American,  Ger 
man,  and  Russian  expeditions  we  hear  nothing  yet,  but  it 
would  be  gratifying  if  they  could  make  favourable  reports. 

The  German  Reichstag  is  deliberating  now  about  a 


patent  law  which  will  be  similar  to  the  American.  When 
that  is  published  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  photographic 
patents.  A new  invention  is  already  advertised  in  the 
papers,  which  makes  a great  sensation  ; it  is  called  “ Poy- 
kylo  photography.”  What  that  means  I do  not  know  : 
certainly  the  name  is  something  new,  and,  of  course, 
qualified  to  impose  upon  the  public  who  understand 
nothing  about  the  affair.  The  pictures  are  nothing  else 
but  photographs  made  transparent  in  some  way,  and  then 
coloured  on  the  back.  The  latter  is  done  very  skilfully, 
which  produces  the  effect  of  the  pictures,  not  the  process 
itself,  which  in  similar  manner  was  executed  already  by 
Braun  at  Dornach,  Wunder  at  Hanover,  and  others.  My 
friend  Priimm,  the  Vice-President  of  our  Society,  went 
over  to  Dresden,  and  has  seen  the  pictures.  He  had  also 
the  honour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inventor,  the 
poykylo-photographer,  Mr.  Schuhmacher,  and  found  out 
the  sum  which  lie  is  asking  for  his  American  patent, 
namely,  §80,000. — Philci(lel[>hia  Photographer. 


SHOWING  PROOFS  A NEW  WAY. 

11V  FRANK  L.  STUBER. 

Some  discussion  has  recently  been  printed  in  our  spirited 
contemporary,  the  St.  Lows  Practical  Photographer,  on 
showing  proofs,  and  Mr.  Stubcr  sends  the  following; — 
“Having  read  your  very  interesting  article  in  the  St. 
Louis  Practical  Photographer,  on  the  abuse  of  the  showing 
proof  system,  I thought  I would  give  your  readers  a little 
novelty  in  that  way  which  I am  practising  in  iny  gallery  at 
the  present  time.  I find  the  system  takes,  and  ^ives 
general  satisfaction.  After  studying  the  matter  over  some 
time,  and  experimenting,  l hit  upon  the  following  plan,  by 
which  we  can  get  rid  of  so  many  sittings.  I have  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  at  least  it  works  splendidly  in  my  gal- 
lery. I make  my  negatives  same  as  usual,  four  and  a 
quarter  by  six  and  a half  plates  (for  card  photographs) 
that  size.  I am  only  working  at  present  in  this  way:  — 
When  the  negative  is  developed  and  fixed,  set  it  on  a piece 
of  blotting  paper  for  a few  moments  to  drain,  at  the  same 
time  have  a sensitised  quarter  plate  in  a small  dish  or  bath- 
holder  ; now  lay  the  negative  on  a table,  put  two  strips  of 
thin  cardboard  on  each  side,  and  lay  the  sensitized  plate 
on  the  top,  film  facing : next,  I have  a small  window  in 
my  dark  room,  in  which  place  a coon,  which  projects  out- 
side. At  the  outer  end  have  a small  hole  or  diaphragm, 
about  one-fourth  or  one-half  iuch  opening,  covered  with 
mineral,  tissue-paper,  or  ground  glass.  On  the  inside  I 
have  fastened  a plate  holder,  into  which  place  the  two 
plates,  which  are  held  there  with  a spring.  I now  pull 
the  slide  and  expose  through  the  negative  for  a short  time, 
then  develop  and  wash.  I now  have  a transparency  which 
is  far  superior  to  a paper  proof,  as  a general  thing.  Do 
not  fix  the  transparency,  as  it  shows  to  better  advan- 
tage, and  the  work  is  done  quicker.  Now  take  it  out  and 
lay  it  on  a retouching  frame,  and  cover  it  with  an  oval,  or 
any  shape  matt,  then  invito  the  sitter  to  examine  it.  1 
now  have  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  criticism, 
and  can  correct  wherever  1 see  that  I can  improve  the 
negative  by  retouching  or  printing.  The  great  advantage 
is,  that  the  operator  will  be  more  careful  in  making  his 
sittings,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  make  a re-sitting. 
When  the  transparency  is  satisfactory,  the  negative  can 
be  varnished,  and  immediately  handed  to  the  retoucher, 
thereby  saving  a great  deal  of  time,  and  the. work  will  be 
firislied  so  much  sooner.  At  first  sight  you  might  think 
tuat  the  sensitizing  will  cost  more  than  to  make  a paper 
proof ; but  I say  not.  Now,  if  you  make  a paper  proof, 
your  negative  lias  to  be  varnished,  the  proof  printed, 
turned,  See.  The  customer  takes  the  proof  home,  and  it  is 
compared  with  a finished  photograph,  criticised  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  anything  about  the  work,  or  how 
it  will  look  when  finished.  They  will  say,  ‘‘You  had 
better  try  again,  and  then  we  will  take  our  choice.”  And 
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nine  times  out  of  ten  they  will  take  from  the  first  proof.  I 
If  the  sitter  is  to  be  retaken,  the  operator  will  very  often 
have  to  work  according  to  the  customers’  ideas,  thereby 
making  many  failures,  for  every  operator  should  under-  | 
stand  best  how  to  produce  his  work  satisfactorily. 

“Further  experiments  show  that  the  positive  will  be 
much  clearer  if  the  negative  is  not  drained,  but  exposed 
immediately  after  it  is  washed.” 

The  editor  of  the  Practical  P.iotogrupher  says  : — 

While  on  the  proof  business,  we  will  give  you  more 
proof  that  the  whole  system  is  a nuisance.  We  would  call 
attention  to  an  extract  from  a letter  we  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  J.  W.  Bankes,  of  Little  Bock,  Ark.  Mr.  B. 
ranks  high  in  our  profession,  being  a number  one  artist ; | 
has  a fine  gallery,  and  the  best  class  of  customers: — 

Dear  Fitz, — 1 was  glad  to  notice  in  your  January  number 
an  article  condemning  the  showing  of  proofs.  It  is  high 
time  photographers  were  taking  some  decided  stand  against 
so  degrading  a practice.  I never  do  it  in  my  business,  and 
when  asked  to  do  so,  always  peremptorily  refuse.  I take 
all  possible  pains  with  the  sittings,  but  when  I have  done 
the  best  I can,  and  think  the  work  good  enough  to  send  j 
out,  1 expect  to  be  paid  for  my  labour.  My  patrons 
generally  understand  this,  and  lienee  I have  very  little 
trouble  on  that  score. 

Occasionally,  some  unreasonable  and  hard-to-please 
individual  will  attempt  the  “ bulldozing  ” process,  byre- 
fusing to  sit  unless  he  can  see  proofs ; in  such  cases  I let 
him  go,  and  consider  myself  well  rid  of  a troublesome 
customer. 

A lady  (?)  applied  to  me  for  a sitting  a few  days  ago, 
and  stated  that  she  had  sat  ten  times  at  some  other  gallery, 
and  they  had  made  her  proofs,  but  she  would  not  take  any 
of  them.  I replied  — “ Madam,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  go  back  to  the  other  gallery,  and  give  them  an  order; 
they  are  surely  entitled  to  some  remuneration.” 

Auother  lady  entered  my  studio  with  a child.  “ Do  you 
make  proofs?”  “No,  madam,”  was  my  reply.  Her  re- 
spouse was  the  usual  one  : “They  make  them  at  other 
galleries.”  The  January  number  of  your  journal  above 
referred  to  was  lying  near,  so  I turned  to  the  article  on 
proofs,  and  said  : “ Please  read  that,  mad  tm.”  She  seemed 
to  read  it  carefully  through,  and  then  said:  “ I believe  he 
is  right.”  She  was  much  pleased  with  her  child's  pictures. 

I think  photographers  who  desire  to  introduce  such  re- 
forms would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  show  such 
articles  to  their  patrons  now  and  then.  It  seems  to  con- 
vince them  that  you  are  not  alone  in  the  position  you  have 
taken.  And  whenever  they  begin  to  suspect  that  there  is 
a general  movement  in  that  direction,  the  battle  is  mom 
than  half  won. 

If  photographers  would  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  they  must  begin  by  respecting 
themselves. — Yours  very  truly,  J.  W.  Bankes. 


NEWTON’S  SAL-SODA*  DEVELOPER  AND  T1IE 
LIVERPOOL  DRY  PLATES. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Photographic  limes  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

This  developer,  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
President  of  the  New  iork  Photographic  Association, 
has  given  me  better  results  than  any  other  I have 
ever  employed-  in  the  treatment  of  emulsion  wet  or  dry 
plates.  I have  found  it  especially  valuable  for  what  is 
known  as  an  extra-sensitive  dry  plate,  because  it  supplies 
the  much-needed  intensity.  All  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  working  of  emulsion  wet  or  dry  plates  are  aware 
that  just  in  proportion  to  their  sensitiveness  they  develop 
weak,  almost  invisible,  and  quite  unsatisfactory  ; that  to 


* Sal-soda  is  an  old-fashioned  terra  much  used  in  America  to  indicate 
ordinary  carbonate  of  soda,  or  washing  soda,  as  it  is  at  times  called. 
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secure  a good  printing  density  dry  plates  must  be  so  made 
up  as  to  require  an  exposure  four  or  five  times  longer  than 
wet  bath  plates.  But  this  sal-soda  developer  gives  the 
requisite  intensity  to  the  most  rapid  dry  plates. 

A year  and  a half  since  I imported  twelve  dozen  of  the 
Liverpool  extra-sensitive  dry  plates.  They  greatly  dis- 
appointed me.  They  were  very  rapid,  but  the  image, 
developed  according  to  the  directions  sent  out  by  the 
Liverpool  Company,  was  painfully  weak  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. After  repeated  trials  I laid  the  plates  aside  as 
about  worthless,  thinking  they  had  perhaps  been  damaged 
by  dampness  in  their  transit  across  the  Atlantic.  After 
the  lapse  of  a year  I again  tried  them,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  uncommon  heat  and  dampness  of  last  summer,  1 
found  them  as  sensitive,  or  perhaps  more  sensitive  than  at 
first,  but  still  as  weak  as  ever  under  the  ordinary  alkaline 
pyro  developer.  I then  tried  upon  them  Newton's  sal  soda 
developer,  and,  to  my  great  surprise  as  well  as  delight,  the 
image  came  out  clear,  strong,  and  round.  And  this  de- 
veloper 1 continue  to  use,  not  only  on  the  Liverpool,  but 
other  emulsion  wet  and  dry  plates.  Ths  following  is  the 
formula: — 


No.  1. — Water 

Sal-soda  ...  

Bromide  of  ammonium 
No.  2. — Aqueous  solution  of  pyro  (say) 
Water 


1C  ounces 
2 

40  grains. 
20  grains 
4 ounce. 


For  use,  take  in  a wide-mouthed  vial  sufficient  of  No.  1 for 
the  plate,  mix  with  it  (when  the  plate  is  ready)  of  No.  2 
(say  twenty  drops  for  quarter  plate),  flow  on  and  off  till 
the  plate  is  fully  developed. 

The  energy  of  the  developer  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
adding,  before  the  pyro  is  dropped  in,  three  to  twelve 
drops  (according  to  size  of  the  plate)  of  the  following 
ammonia  solutiou  : — 

Water  £ ounce 

Ammonia  concentrated £ „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium 20  grains. 

The  advantages  of  this  developer  are  : — 

1.  It  confers,  as  already  stated,  the  requisite  intensity 
upon  rapid  dry  plates. 

2.  While  possessing  all  those  good  qualities  which  espe- 
cially belong  to  alkaline  development,  it  seems  also  to 
possess  the  additional  advantages  of  the  iron  developer  ; 
for  instance,  the  continuous  strengthening  of  image  which 
distinguishes  iron  from  alkaline  pyro  development. 

3.  It  admits  of  a shortened  exposure,  and  is  readily 
i adapted  to  a longer. 

4.  It  is  economical,  a3  well  as  requiring  little  labour  in 
I its  preparation. 

This  developer  I regard  as  a real  boon,  and  worthy  of 
its  originator,  who,  though  not  a professional  photo- 
| grapher,  is  a gentleman  whose  scientific  research  and 
j freedom  from  those  business  cares  which  wealth  confers 
have  given  him  such  opportunities  of  large  and  varied  ex- 
periments in  photography  that  any  new  results  published 
by  him  are  iustiy  regarded  as  valuable. 


Too  White. — The  story  of  the  negro  girl’s  exultation  at 
| being  assured  by  Story,  the  sculptor  (in  Italy),  tint  in  the 
j marble  bust  he  was  to  take  of  her  she  would  really  look  white, 
j reminds  me  of  a case  with  a quito  different  result.  A finely 
dressed  coloured  woman  once  came  into  my  studio  to  sit  for 
her  photograph.  She  was  dark,  and  her  features  of  the  true 
type,  but  her  whole  appearance  rather  interesting  withal ; so 
J I took  pains  to  produce  a negative  which  would  yield  a face  as 
light  as  possible,  and  the  resulting  photograph  was  almost  as 
good  as  that  of  a white  person.  I anticipated  no  little 
delight  when  she  would  see  the  proof ; but  think  of  my 
surprise  when  she  stared  “a  long  stare’’  at  it,  and  then 
exclaimed  : “ Oh,  I don’t  like  that ! I ain’t  as  pale  as  that ! ” 
< Persuasion  was  out  of  place  there;  she  wouldn’t  have  it. — 

| St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 
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PROTECTION  OF  GLASS  STUDIOS  FROM  THE 
WEATHER. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
an  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
protecting  glass  studios  from  the  ravages  of  storm  and 
wind.  In  this  country,  fortunately,  we  are  not  fre- 
quently troubled  with  the  storms  or  tornadoes  that  are 
at  times  felt  upon  the  Continent.  At  the  same  time 
our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  many 
suggestions  which  our  Austrian  brethren  have  made 
with  a view  of  relieving  photographers  from  the  loss 
which  they  occasionally  suffer  from  the  causes  above 
mentioned. 

M.  O.  Kramer,  a well-known  Vienna  dealer,  suggested 
the  formation  of  an  insurance  compauy  against  the 
ravages  done  by  hail,  which,  it  seems,  is  what  our  friends 
hold  most  in  dread.  There  was,  according  to  M.  Kramer, 
a plate  glass  insurance  company,  but  the  premiums 
charged  were  something  like  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
would,  therefore,  form  a considerable  charge  upon  the 
income  of  a photographer.  In  M.  Kramer's  opinion  the 
employment  of  hardened  glass  would  meet  the  case, 
which,  he  said,  could  now  be  obtained  at  a price  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  that  charged  for 
ordinary  glass.  M.  Fritz  Luckhardt  remarked  upon  the 
employment  of  wire  screens  by  some  photographers,  a 
proceeding  which  robbed  them  of  a good  deal  of  light. 
So  far  as  hard  glass  was  concerned,  he  considered  it  more 
suited  for  printing  frames  than  any  other  purpose,  and 
sta'ed  that  the  firm  of  Lotze,  in  Pilsen,  which  occupied 
itself  with  the  preparation  of  such  material,  declined  to 
undertake  an  order  unless  it  amounted  to  fifty  plates,  the 
gla^s  being  sold  for  fifty  kreuzers  (about  tenpence)  for  a 
sheet  measuring  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  centimetres. 
Baron  Schwaz-Senborn  remarked  that  in  France,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Paris,  where  hail  storms  were  very  prolific, 
straw  coverings  were  in  use  for  the  glass  roofs ; he  be- 
lieved also  that  the  employment  of  hardened  glass  would 
diminish  the  risk  of  damage,  for  M.  l)e  la  Bastie,  the  in- 
veutor  of  the  process,  was  an  amateur  gardener,  and  had 
been  led  to  make  his  experiments  with  glass  by  the 
losses  he  had  experienced  from  the  weather.  The  glass 
was  now  rendered  hard,  not  by  immersiug  it,  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion  almost,  in  a mixture  of  paraffin  aud  wax, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  by  transferring  to  a bath 
containing  certain  salts  in  solution.  A factory  of  hardened 
glass  had  been  established  between  Vienna  and  Dornbach 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Chapelle.  M.  Jaffe  was 


of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  hail  so  much  as  pressure 
from  snow  which  wrought  such  destruction  in  wintertime, 
aud  suggested  a stouter  framework  for  studios  ; but  the 
objection  was  made  to  this  that  the  light  would  be  thereby 
diminished.  In  the  end  the  President  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  use  of  hardened  glass,  and  called  attention  to 
the  manner  of  producing  it  by  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  who 
pressed  the  glass  plates  between  heated  cakes  of  clay. 


TWO  NEW  LENSES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
two  lenses  were  brought  forward,  the  one  termed  the  Eury 
scope  being  the  production  of  MM.  Voigtlander  aud 
Sons,  of  Vienna,  and  the  other  the  work  of  M.  Praz- 
mowski. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  M.  Carette  offered  the  following 
remarks. 

The  construction  of  this  lens  is  based  upon  calcula- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Sommer,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Director  of  the  Brunswick  Polytechnic  School.  It  is 
composed  of  two  achromatic  and  symmetrical  lenses,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  diaphragm  is  placed  : the  instru- 
ment is  perfectly  aplanatic,  working  with  an  open 
aperture. 

Nevertheless,  a certain  degree  of  curvature  being  inevit. 
able,  if  absolute  sharpness  is  required  to  the  edges  they 
may  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a diaphragm  of 
greater  or  less  dimensions.  The  lens  is  especially  suited 
for  views,  as  it  gives  perspective  with  entire  truth  ; it  also 
permits  the  securing  of  reproductions,  monuments,  in- 
teriors, and  groups,  both  in  the  studio  and  out  of  doors. 

The  instrument  gives  straight  lines  without  deformity  ; 
its  chemical  focus  coincides  with  its  visual  focus,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  flare.  What  especially  disiinguislies 
the  lens,  however,  is  its  luminous  capacity.  Another  im- 
portant advantage  is  that  it  embraces  an  angle  of  sixty - 
tive  to  eighty  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
diaphragm  employed. 

In  regard  to  the  Prazmowski  lens,  the  constructor  of 
it  gave  the  following  particulars.  The  lens  I have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  Society  gives  results  similar' to 
those  indicated  by  M.  Carette,  and  1 have  brought  it 
forward  to-day,  so  that  there  may  be  no  pretence  that  it 
is  any  imitaiion.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  former 
lenses  used  exclusively  for  inanimate  objects.  By  making 
a suitable  choice  of  flint  and  crown  glass,  the  lenses  which 
compose  my  instrument  have  rays  with  a curve  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  my  panoramic  lenses.  The  feeble 
curves  permit  the  instrument-maker  to  give  his  lenses 
diameters  relatively  large,  and  so  let  them  them  admit 
enough  light  to  take  groups  and  even  portraits. 

The  distance  between  the  lenses  forming  this  instru- 
ment is  much  larger  than  in  iny  panoramic  lenses,  a cir- 
cumstance which  rendeis  the  field  more  limited. 

The  principles  which  guide  me  in  the  construction  of 
lenses — pi inciples  which  permit,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed,  to  give  either  the  wide-angle  neces- 
sary for  panoramas,  or  the  limited  angle  for  groups  and 
portraits— are  as  follows  : — 

There  enter  into  the  cotnpositition  of  the  photographic 
lens  two  vitreous  substances  of  unequal  optical  power.  The 
less  difference  there  is  between  these  powers  the  more  the 
lenses  take  the  form  of  a globe ; aud  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  a perfect  flat  Held,  thelenses  must  be  approached  to  one 
another.  The  rectitude  of  the  lines  is  assured  by  perfect 
symmetry.  As  the  difference  of  the  indices  of  refraction  and 
dispersion  augnieuts,  the  globe  becomes  flattened,  the  curves 
diminish,  but  the  distauce  between  the  giobes  augments. 
Given  two  substances  whose  optical  nature  has  been  well- 
studied,  a more  or  less  simple  calculation  will  determine 
all  the  elements  of  the  lens — the  curvature  of  the  rays,  the 
thickness,  the  most  suitable  dimensions  of  the  lenses,  and 
their  distance  one  from  another.  The  quantities  are  all 
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perfectly  determined,  and  there  is  only  one  solution  to  the 
problem  possible. 

It  is  by  uniting  together  in  paiis  the  different  kinds  of 
glass  that  I have  been  able  to  construct  the  different  lenses 
which  I have  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Society. 
The  one  I have  with  me  to-day  is  but  barely  finished,  and 
I exhibit  it  only  in  order  to  putin  a claim  as  its  originator 


THK  INTENSIFICATION  OF  CARBON  PRINTS. 
Ix  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  appears  an  exhaus- 
tive article  on  the  subject  of  intensifying  pigment  images 
for  the  production  of  negatives  and  other  purposes.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Ilerr  Karl  von  Stefauowski,  and  from 
it  we  have  taken  the  following  as  being  of  particular  inte- 
rest to  our  readers. 

Permanganate  Intensifying. — As  I have  already  mentioned, 
permanganate  of  potash  is  now  universally  employed  for 
intensifying  carbon  prints.  This  compound  renders  them 
of  an  olive  green,  and  therefore  makes  the  images  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  photo-lithographic  work. 

If  the  permanganate-treated  carbon  print  is  covered  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  it  rapidly  becomes  of  a sepia-brown,  and 
acquires  more  vigour. 

Gallic  acid  and  tannic  acid  colour  the  pigment  picture 
almost  of  a pure  black  ; the  depth  of  the  tone  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  these  re-agents  in  the  solutions. 

Treatment  with  pyrogallic,  gallic,  and  tannic  acid  renders 
the  images  suitable  for  dispositive.  Sulphide  of  potassium 
and  ammonium  decolorize  the  above  intensifications,  and 
may,  therefore,  if  need  be,  be  employed  for  clearing  up 
pigment  pictures  that  have  been  treated. 

A remarkable  behaviour  is  apparent  in  the  pigment 
image  by  the  combination  of  the  brown  oxide  of  manganese 
and  extract  of  logwood.  If  a permanganate  image  is 
brought  into  a solution  of  logwood,  the  colour  varies  of 
all  shades  between  blue  and  rose-violet  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  solutions,  and  their  temperature,  and  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  image  in  the  bath.  A 
lengthened  immersion  in  the  logwood  solution  darkens  the 
image  altogether,  and  robs  it  of  its  high-lights.  This 
method  of  proceeding,  however,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
an  energetic  one,  cannot  be  recommended  either  for  nega- 
tives or  diapositives.  as  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
studied  until  the  operator  is  in  a position  to  secure  with 
certainty  the  desired  result.  The  film  often  becomes 
insoluble  by  the  treatment. 

Iron  Intensifying.  —Laurent  gave  a bluish-black  tone  to 
his  carbon  prints  by  treating  them  with  an  old  iron 
developer  and  gallic  acid  solution.  This  plan  Monckhoven 
has  recently  improved,  the  latter  proceeding  as  follows: — 
The  pigment  image  is  brought  successively  into  three 
solutions,  and  washed  between  every  stage.  The  first 
solution  consists  of  forty  grammes  of  sulphate  of  iron  in 
one  litre  of  water;  the  second  of  twenty  grammes  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  in  one  litre  of  water;  and  the  third  of 
ten  grammes  of  gallic  acid  in  one  litre  of  water.  The 
image  remains  in  the  first  solution  five  minutes,  in  the 
second  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  last  until  it  has  assumed 
the  desired  violet  tone. 

According  to  my  experience  any  iron  solution  may  be 
employed  for  intensifying  the  pigment  image,  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  iron  or  of  salts  of  the  oxide  having  but  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  colour  that  results.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
desired  to  make  use  of  an  iron  intensifier,  any  iron  salt 
that  may  be  to  hand  can  be  employed,  whether  the  same 
happens  to  be  an  iron  developer,  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
what  not.  Chloride  of  iron  behaves  in  the  same  way  as 
oxide  of  iron  as  an  intensifier.  The  action  of  the  iron  is 
very  rapid  when  a concentrated  solution  is  made  use  of. 
If  the  intensified  result  is  to  be  used  as  a diapositive,  then 
of  course  a tint  is  chosen  which  seems  to  the  operator  the 
most  agreeable. 


Pyrogallic  acid  employed  upon  an  iron  intensified  image 
renders  the  same  of  an  iutense  brownish  yelllow  (warm 
sepia). 

Gallic  acid  and  tannic  acid  upon  an  iron  intensified 
image  gives,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  iron  salt  em- 
ployed, a series  of  violet  and  deep  bluish-brown  tones. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  and  ammonium  yield  a deep 
black  colour  with  greeu  reflection.  This  intensified  film 
is  a very  opaque  one. 

Alkaline  carbonates  colour  the  iron  image  reddish- 
brown.  This  plan  of  intensifying  must  be  carried  out 
with  care,  and  must  not  last  too  long,  since  the  alkalies 
have  a tendency  to  render  the  film  reticulated,  and  to 
decompose  the  gelatine. 

The  iron  image  may  in  the  same  way  be  coloured  by 
permanganate  of  potash.  If  the  image  is  not  sufficiently 
washed,  it  assumes  a surface  of  metallic  lustre,  which  does 
not  injure  the  picture  regarded  as  a transparency.  If  the 
picture  is  further  treated  with  gallic  or  tannic  acid  or 
pyrogallic  acid,  it  assumes  a dark  or  blackish-brown  tone. 

A deep  blue  tone  may  be  imparted  to  the  iron  picture 
by  the  action  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  a deep  green 
tint  by  a mixture  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  bi- 
chromate salts. 

To  diminish  the  action  of  the  iron  and  any  tendency  to 
fog,  and  to  impart  more  contrast  to  the  negative,  a clearing 
liquid  may  be  made  use  of  c insisting  of  a weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  afterwards  of  citric  acid. 

Lead  Intensifying. — If  a carbon  print  is  brought  into  a 
four  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  then  treated 
with  liver  of  sulphur  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  will 
rapidly  assume  a dark  reddish-brown  colour. 

Bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  ammonia  upon 
a lead  intensified  image  produce  chrome  yellow  in  the 
picture,  and  colour  it,  by  reason  of  the  pigment  it  con- 
tains, of  a greeuish  tint. 

Alkaline  carbonates  colour  a lead  pigment  image  white, 
and  the  opacity  of  the  latter  may  be  increased  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphite  of  potassium  or  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
whereby  the  picture  is  made  to  assume  a brownish  tiut. 

If  the  lead  image  is  put  into  a solution  of  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash,  and  then  immersed  in  chloride  of  iron,  it  is 
coloured  by  the  first  liquid  white,  and  by  the  second  dark 
green. 

If  the  lead  treated  film  is  allowed  to  soak  in  a mixture 
of  nitrate  of  lead  or  red  prussiate  of  potash,  it  is  after- 
wards put  into  an  iron  solution,  the  picture  assumes  a deep 
colour. 

Slice r Intensifying. — A carbon  image  soaked  in  gallic  acid, 
and  then  dipped  into  a two  per  cent,  solution,  is  made  to 
assume  an  agreeable  brownish- black  tone. 

Pyrogallic  acid  aud  nitrate  of  silver  allowed  to  work 
upon  the  image  furnish  warm  purple-black  pictures. 

Bichromate  of  potash  or  bichromate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  silver  make  the  image  of  a brick  red. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver  produce 
warm  black  prints. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  or  ammonium  and  nitrate  of 
silver  furnish  an  intense  black  with  purple  tone. 

A mixture  of  permangamate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
silver  yield  warm  purple-black  pictures. 

Chloride  of  iron,  then  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards 
gallic  acid,  produce  black  images. 

Chloride  of  iroo,  followed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
further  with  pyrogallic  acid,  gives  warm  purple  black 
tones. 

Pyrogallic  acid  followed  by  silver  nitrate,  and  then  liver 
of  sulphur  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yields  an  intense 
black  image  of  a purple  tone. 

Chloride  of  nickel  followed  by  silver  nitrate  and  pyro- 
gallic acid  gives  a warm  purple  black  colour. 

(.To  be  continued.) 
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A METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  SOFT  PRINTS  FROM 
HARD  NEGATIVES. 

BY  R.  H.  COURTENAY. 

Tue  negative  should  be  varnished,  and  a piece  of  the  auto- 
type tissue  of  the  purple  lint  floated  ou  the  same  in  the 
bichromate  bath  ; the  excess  of  solution  is  displaced  in 
the  usual  way  for  transparencies  on  glass,  and  dried  ; when 
dry,  expose  from  ten  seconds  to  forty,  according  to  light 
and  requirements  ; develop  in  the  usual  way  with  warm 
water.  The  proofs  from  a negative  so  treated,  compared 
with  one  before  treatment,  will  show  the  value  of  the 
proms.  You  6ee,  it  is  a carbon  positive  on  a negative. 

If  the  whole  of  the  shadows  are  not  required  to  be 
covered  as  above,  retouching  the  negative  can  be  accom- 
plished as  follows:  pure  gelatine  and  white  sugar  mixed 
with  a little  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  negative  coated 
with  the  solution  and  dried  in  the  dark,  is  exposed  as  above 
for  a lew  seconds,  and  developed  ; treat  the  parts  required 
to  be  softer  thau  others  with  gallic  acid  by  means  of  a 
sable  brush,  and  then  with  sulphate  of  iron;  many  other 
solutions  will  do  as  well  as  those  mentioned. 


RESTORATION  OF  PRTNT  BATHS. 

BV  A.  STOCK.* 

Till  now  it  has  been  customary  to  treat  silver  baths, 
whether  they  have  been  employed  for  the  dipping  of  plates 
or  sensitizing  of  paper,  in  precisely  the  same  way  when 
defective  or  out  of  order,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
print  bath  becomes  contaminated  with  quite  a different 
series  of  organic  compounds  and  impurities.  This  should 
Dot  be,  for  the  latter  requires,  as  a matter  of  course, 
special  treatment,  although,  strange  to  say,  no  manual 
gives  any  definite  information  on  the  subject.  The  ordi- 
nary impurities  that  enter  the  print  bath  are  : gelatine  or 
size,  superfluous  acid,  and  combination  of  the  latter  with 
the  chloride  salts  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
paper.  The  precipitation  of  the  gelatine  matter,  as  of  the 
organic  compounds,  is  brought  about  by  the  following 
means : — 

1.  The  silver  bath  is  treated  with  alum  solution  of  1 : 10 
strength  (ordinary  alum  dissolved  in  hot  distilled  water) 
until  small  crystals  are  seen  to  form,  when  the  liquid  is  fil- 
tered. These  crystals  are  silver  aluminate,  which  are  dis- 
solved again  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  added  to  the  silver 
bath  again;  a portion  remains  dissolved,  while  the  rest 
again  separates.  This  silver-aluminate  may  be  employed, 
therefore,  again  and  again. 

2.  By  adding  and  filtering  off  again  burnt  alum  or 
hydrated  clay,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  oxy-hydrate  of 
aluminium  possesses  a considerable  tendency  to  combine 
with  organic  substances,  and  precipitate  the  same  when  in 
solution.  As  the  hydrated  clay  exerts  the  same  action 
against  colour,  it  is  far  preferable  to  permanganate  of 
potash  when  any  discolouring  of  the  bath  takes  place. 

If  the  print  bath  is  acidified  pretty  strongly  with  acetic 
acid,  and  then  kaolin  added  until  the  smell  of  acetic  acid 
has  disappeared,  and  the  whole  filtered,  then  the  sizing 
material  is  also  completely  coagulated  by  the  acetate  of 
aluminium  which  has  been  produced. 

There  remain  still  the  different  acids  and  their  salts  to 
neutralise  and  decompose.  To  do  this,  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  soda  have  hitheito  been  recommended  to 
be  employed.  Now,  although  both  those  compounds,  and 
especially  the  latter,  are  excellent  agents  for  neutralising 
the  silver  bath,  I have  never  found  the  result  to  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  bath. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  in  caustic  potash  and 
soda  two  excellent  means  for  neutralising  and  decom- 
posing acids  and  salts  present  in  the  priut  bath.  Both  are 
dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water.  From  one  of  the 
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two  solutions  (the  first  is  to  be  purchased  of  any  chemist) 
enough  is  added  to  bring  about  a gelatinous  precipitate, 
the  liquid  being  from  time  to  time  vigorously  shaken. 
The  silver  bath  now  assumes  a transparent,  nnlky  tur- 
bidity, or,  if  it  does  not,  more  caustic  potash  is  added, 
until  the  turbidity  does  not  disappear,  and  litmus  paper 
betrays  a neutral  reaction.  This  gelatinous  precipitate 
cannot  be  filtered  off  either  by  means  of  bibulous  paper  or 
cotton  wool,  as  all  the  pores  are  very  soon  plugged,  and 
only  moistened  linen  or  flannel  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  linen  or  flannel  is  strained  tightly  upon  a 
square  wood  frame,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the  middle  ; 
the  strainer  must  not  touch  at  the  bottom,  but  remain  free. 
Neither  must  it  be  pressed,  as  in  that  case  some  of  the 
gelatinous  precipitate  is  forced  through.  It  is  well  to  let 
the  filter  process  go  on  during  the  night,  and  then  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  the  liquid  to  run  through  bright  and 
clear.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  this  method  of 
filtering  or  straining  should  be  initiated  into  it  by  a 
chemist.  After  the  operation  the  cloth  may  be  dried,  and 
be  employed  again. 

In  adding  various  substances  to  the  print  bath  in 
order  to  purify  it,  one  need  not  be  nervous  about  going 
to  work,  for  there  i3  no  harm  in  being  a little  out,  and  the 
print  bath  does  not  require  such  delicate  handling  as  is  the 
case  with  the  negative  bath. 

Print  baths  treated  in  the  manner  described  will  be 
found  to  possess  all  the  properties  necessary  to  good 
working,  and  to  impart  to  albumenized  papers  the  finest 
lights  and  shadows.  At  the  same  time,  the  restoration  of 
a print  bath  should  not  be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  sometimes  happens  with  the  negative  bath,  but  should 
be  treated  periodically,  especially  so  far  as  neutralisation 
with  caustic  potash  is  concerned.  If  the  bath  becomes 
too  alkaline,  it  may  easily  be  rendered  neutral  again,  after 
straining,  by  the  careful  addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  pure 
nitric  acid. 

In  the  above  lines  I have  desired  to  indicate  the  theory 
involved  in  the  proper  restoration  of  the  print  bath,  and 
thus  to  acquaint  my  friends  with  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  reactions. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  points 
out  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  to  purify 
turbid,  brown  print  baths,  a method  which  Dr.  Liesegang 
has  somewhat  simplified.  The  following  solution  is  pre- 
pared : — 

Spring  water  100  grammes 

Phosphate  of  soda  (crystallized)  5 ,, 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystallized)  20  ,, 

To  every  litre  of  brown  print  bath  is  added  ten  grammes 
of  the  above  solution,  the  whole  being  vigorously  shaken, 
and  then  filtered.  The  bath  runs  through  the  filter  per- 
fectly bright  and  clear.  Afterwards,  for  every  ten 
grammes  of  the  above  solution  that  have  been  employed, 
there  is  added  to  the  print  bath  one  gramme  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  residue  collected  upon  the  filter-paper  should 
not  be  thrown  away,  but  added  to  other  silver  residues 
to  be  worked  up  at  a fitting  opportunity. 


POPULAR  MISTAKES  OF  PORTRAITISTS. 

BY  H.  M.  BEELES.* 

An  opposition  of  a few  of  the  many  mistakes  which  the 
photographic  artist  is  liable,  and  some  of  which  is  probably 
common  to  the  entire  franternity,  may  not  be  out  of  place  ; 
therefore,  while  I call  your  attention  to  these,  I beg  you 
will  either  excuse  or  expose  any  error  into  which  I may 
fall. 

When  a new-fledged  candidate  for  public  favour,  whose 
business  in  the  future  is  to  be  the  painting  of  the  human 
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form  divine  by  aid  of  sunlight,  camera,  and  retouching 
pencil,  first  steps  upon  the  platform  and  makes  his  debut 
with  a graceful  bow  he  must  needs  advertise,  and  that  is 
all  right,  of  course.  But  the  nature  of  the  advertisement  is 
wrong  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten.  It  reads  some- 
thing as  follows: — Announcement.  John  Smith,  Jun.,  take3 
pleasure  in  informing  his  friends  and  the  public  gene- 
rally that  he  has  just  purchased  au  entire  new  outfit 
of  the  most  approved  style,  and  at  a great  cost ; also, 
that  he  has  learned  the  art  of  photography,  and  is  now 
fully  prepared  to  turn  out  first-class  work  every  day  in  the 
week,  &c.,  &c.  N.B. — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded ! ! ! Gallery  over  Snap  and  Ketchum’s  dry-good 
store.  Pennygrab,  Gold  Co.,  Wn.  Ter."  1 will  notassume 
that  John  Smith,  Jun.,  made  a mistake  in  choosing  a call- 
ing, for  that  only  can  be  proven  by  after  events.  I will  not 
assume  that  his  manner  of  introduction  to  the  public  is  a 
mistake,  except  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  found  in  the 
last  seutence:  “Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.’’ 
Seizing  on  this  proposition,  the  public  is  at  once  made 
aware  that  it  can  impose  upon  poor  John  as  much  as  it 
likes,  and  then,  under  the  plea  of  no  satisfaction,  demaud 
restitution  of  money,  and  so  he  is  out  of  chemicals,  rent, 
time,  and,  worst  of  all,  has  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
customer  that  he  is  an  indifferent  artist  at  the  most,  and 
one  who  has  no  confidence  in  himself,  or  else  one  who  in- 
tends, under  the  plea  of  great  fairness,  to  gull  the  public. 
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\\  hat  would  we  think  of  a miller  who  would  advertise 
thus?  It  is  a common,  I think  universal  custom,  for  artists 
to  make  a negative,  and  if  the  first  proof  is  not  satisfactory 
to  make  another,  and  again  repeat  the  operation  ad 
infinitum , and  at  last  make  half  a dozen  or  dozen  cards  to 
compensate  for  all  losi  of  time  and  chemicals.  No  other 
tradesman  in  the  world  would  for  a moment  entertain  an 
idea  of  doing  business  in  this  way.  1 do  not  blame  the 
public— for  this  the  artist  is  wholly  responsible — but  the 
public  take  advantage  of  it.  For  instance,  a lady  desires 
some  photographs  ; she  sit3 ; when  the  proof  comes  she 
finds,  to  her  horror,  that  blue  did  not  take  black,  or  that 
some  ribbon  on  her  hair  looks  awful.  Why,  it’s  so  large  ; 
just  as  though  the  artist  had  not  told  her  so  at  the  time  of 
sitting,  and  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  wearing  it.  She 
looks  so  big  or  so  small,  or  there  is  a wrinkle  in  her  dress, 
or  some  other  fault  which  she  fastidiously  conjures  up  to 
obtain  another  sitting,  and  so  John  has  to  sit  her  again  and 
again,  until  either  his  patience  or  hers  is  worn  out  ; and,  ! 
perhaps,  John  has  not  got  a cent,  for  his  trouble,  and  ha3  ■ 
oaverte  1 one  to  the  opiuion,  to  be  publicly  expressed,  that 
he  is  a very  poor  artist.  Suppose  every  artist  should  abro- 
gate this  rule,  and,  instead,  should  charge  for  negatives  and 
photographs  separately,  and  when  a negative  satisfactory 
to  the  operator  is  obtained,  collect  pay  for  work  done  ; 
then,  if  the  sitter  wishes  to  have  another  dress  photo- 
graphed, she  can  have  it  by  paying  for  another  negative,  i 
Suppose  that  were  the  rule,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
fora  Pearsall  suit,  and  I venture  it  as  the  opinion  of  your 
humble  servant,  that  there  would  not  be  half  the  negatives 
retaken.  It  is  not  a matter  of  any  consequence  whether 
the  pictures  are  paid  for  or  not  at  the  time  of  sitting,  but 
the  negatives  should  be.  Many  artists  are  not  arbitrary 
enough  in  regard  to  matter  of  dress,  and  in  accessories  as 
he  should  use.  Often  we  find  a picture  in  which  the 
accessories  are  far  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  picture, 
the  face  being  wholly  subordinate,  and,  as  one  would  sup- 
pose, the  last  thing  to  be  looked  at. 

Artists  often  confine  all  experiments  to  chemical  manipu- 
lation, and  none  scarcely  to  the  management  of  light 
or  background,  both  of  which  are  fully  as  great  impor- 
tance ; but  any  experiment  to  be  useful  must  be  intelli- 
gently conducted.  Very  few  great  improvements  have 
been  the  result  of  accident,  though  some  have.  Want  of 
harinoniovs  action  and  fraternal  feeling  is  a great  draw- 
back ou  our  financial  success,  though  I am  happy  to  say 
that  in  this  there  is  a marked  improvement.  I 


HYPO  IN  THE  SILVER  BATII. 

BY  D.  O.  MUNCER.'* 

The  following  formula  for  a nitrate  bath  I discovered  by 
accident,  and  it  happened  in  this  way  While  preparing  to 
cornpouud  a bath.  I had  weighed  out  some  silver  on  the 
scales  which  I had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  to  weigh 
hyposulphate  of  soda  upon.  Having  weighed  the  amount 
of  silver  that  I intended  to  use,  I proceeded  to  empty  it 
iuto  the  bottle  containing  the  water.  Noticing  a crystal 
left  on  the  pan  of  the  scales,  I picked  it  up,  and  dropped  it 
into  the  bottle ; it  had  barely  left  my  lingers,  when  the 
thought  struck  me  that  it  was  hypo,  and  not  silver.  A 
second's  time  was  sufficient  to  convert  my  fears  into  a cer- 
tainty, as  the  crystal  left  a brown  track  from  the  top  of  the 
solution  to  the  bottom.  There  was  no  retracting  from  what 
I had  done,  so  taking  up  the  bottle,  I gave  the  contents  a 
tho-ough  shaking,  and  after  directing  a few  choice  epithets 
to  myself,  for  being  so  careless,  I set  the  solution  away  for 
future  precipitation,  and  proceeded  to  make  a new  bath, 
in  which,  you  may  be  sure,  I did  not  put  any  hypo. 

Some  months  after,  upon  getting  this  conglomerate 
around  to  precipitate,  preparatory  to  sending  to  a refiner, 
and  having  a good  deal  of  the  curious  in  my  make  up,  of 
course  I could  not  proceed  with  the  precipitation  until  I 
had  tried  a plate  to  just  see  what  the  effect  would  be,  you 
know  ; and  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  upon  developing, 
not  a hopeless  fog,  as  I had  expected,  but  an  unusually 
clear  chemical  effect,  was  presented.  I went  directly  and 
picked  out  a piece  of  soda,  as  near  the  size  of  the  piece  that 
I had  accidentally  used  as  l could  remember,  and  male  a 
memorandum  of  the  weight.  This  wa3  the  best  and  longest 
working  bath  that  I had  used  for  a long  time.  Still.  I had 
no  confidence  iu  hyposulphate  of  soda  as  a good  thing  to 
put  into  a negative  bath,  and  did  not  try  it  again  for  a year 
or  more;  but  when  I did,  it  was  with  the  same  results. 
Again  I dropped  it,  and  again  l have  just  made  another 
hypo-nitrate  bath,  and  fiud  it  the  same  as  before.  I have 
never  had  a bath  in  this  way  that  has  not  worked  directly 
and  unusally  clear. 

The  formula  is — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ..  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Hyposulphate  of  soda  5 grains 

Water  . . ...  ...  ...  60  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  silver  and  water  together  ; iodise,  and  try 
without  adding  acid.  If  acid  is  needed,  add  one  drop, 
chemically  pure,  at  a time.  More  soda  might  be  better; 
some  one  try. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 

BY  M.  DESPAQUIS.f 

Tin:  process  I am  about  to  describe  is  one  which  I have 
employed  for  the  past  five  years  for  making  seals,  stamps 
(either  wet  or  dry),  and  similar  impressions,  for  letter-paper 
or  bill-headings,  and  the  like,  a photographic  cliche  with 
half  tones  being  a first  step  in  the  method. 

I make  a positive  upon  glass  with  a collodion  prepared 
with  a pulverulent  pyroxyline,  and  containing  a Smtll 
quantity  of  castor-oil  to  give  the  film  the  suppleness  and 
toughness  which  it  requires  ; or  I take  a positive  secured 
by  the  albumen  process,  an  image  formed  by  gelatine,  I 
find,  tearing  when  it  comes  to  be  worked  upon  with  the 
graver.  I choose  a positive  with  well  marked  blacks  and 
whites,  and  not  one  of  a clear  grey  or  of  a nearly  uniform 
tint. 

With  a steel  point  or  graving  instrument  I draw  in  the 
blacks  of  the  image,  and  in  the  deeper  half-tones  some 
fine  lines  with  definite  spaces  between,  in  the  same  way  as 
a wood  engraver  proceeds.  The  point  of  the  instrument 
renders  the  glass  perfectly  bare,  for  it  removes  the 
collodion  whenever  a line  is  drawn. 

With  a pen  or  very  fine  brush,  and  some  Indian-ink,  or 
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anv  other  anti-photogenic  colour,  I next  proceed  to  put 
in  lines  or  a very  fine  stipple  upon  the  whites  of  the  image, 
and  the  more  deiicate  half-tones,  proceeding,  indeed,  in  the 
reverse  manner  to  what  I did  before. 

This  work  can  be  undertaken  by  a skilled  hand  at  very 
little  expense,  and  1 am  charged  very  little  for  it,  so  that 
the  proceeding  is  by  no  means  costly.  To  work  more 
freely  I obtain  a positive,  whole-plate  size,  and  after  this 
has  been  worked  up  to  my  satisfaction,  I then  secure  from 
it  a small  negative  of  the  size  I desire  for  the  seal,  stamp, 
or  what  not.  From  this  little  negative  I produce  a posi- 
tive upon  metal  (cast  steel  if  it  is  for  a stamp)  by  the  aid 
of  bitumen.  By  the  bitumen  process  the  very  delicate 
half-tones  are  not  retained  when  the  printing  has  been 
completed,  and  you  proceed  to  development  by  means  of 
the  essence  with  which  the  unsolarized  parts  are  washed 
away.  There  remain,  indeed,  but  the  lines  or  stipple 
which  have  been  worked  up  by  hand  with  the  pen  or 
brush. 

The  bitumen  image,  being  thus  developed  upon  the 
metal,  is  well  washed,  and  then  the  etching  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  This  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
acid,  the  bare  metal  portions  being  attacked,  while  the 
others,  covered  with  bitumen,  are  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  mordant.  M.  Despaquis  points  out  that  the 
process  can  also  be  employed  with  effect  in  chromo- 
ithography. 


ItECOVERING  OF  THE  GOLD  FROM  THE  GOLD 
BATH. 

BY  DR.  8CHLEUS8NER.* 

During  my  long  experience  it  happened  very  ofteu  that 
paper  was  given  to  me  full  of  brown  powder  supposed  to 
contain  gold.  In  most  cases  there  was  ouly  a very  little  gold 
in  it.  which  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  refining  it.  I 
will  give  some  practical  hints  how  photographeis  cio  gain 
the  gold  residuum  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  and  men- 
tion at  first  that  the  gold  precipitated  in  fine  brown  powder 
may  be  known  at  once  by  its  lustre  when  rubbed  with  steel. 
When  the  residuum  contains  a quantity  of  gold,  it  will 
show  this  mark  of  gold  lustre ; in  the  other  case  but  a trace 
of  it. 

In  old  gold  baths  the  gold  will  part  itself  after  long 
standing  completely  in  metallic  shape,  and  this  so  much  the 
quicker  when  at  first  a metallic  precipitate  is  formed.  If 
we  have  to  do  with  gold  baths  which  ve  sup  [rose  contain 
some  gold  yet,  the  bath  must  be  weakly  acidified  with  I 
muriatic  tcid,  so  that  the  bath  will  colour  faintly  red  a piece 
ol  blue  lituius-paper  ; and  then  it  is  to  bo  mixed  while 
stirring  it  up  with  a diluted  solution  of  vitriol  of  iron, 

1 : 2. 

The  iron  solution  reduces  the  gold  and  precipitates  it  j 
metallically  as  fine  red-brown  powder.  After  the  precipi-  ! 
tate  has  settled,  it  is  to  be  washed  out  in  acidified  water  till 
all  iron  is  removed. 

The  precipitates  which  form  in  the  gold  baths  before 
mixing  it  with  irou,  by  standing  for  some  tim  ■,  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  one  part  uitric  acid  aud  three  parts  muriatic 
acid,  and  alter  evaporating  the  surplus  of  acid,  dissolved  in 
a littie  water,  and  treated  with  the  iron  solutiou,  as  ex- 
plained above.  The  gold  powder  received  in  this  manner 
can  be  easily  sold. 


®0rrfspon&caa. 

PUBLIC  CRITICISMS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MANUFACTURES. 

Sir, — I have  found  more  than  one  person  disposed  to 
“chaff,”  on  reading  the  letter  of  Commander  Turton  in 
your  last.  I for  one  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  and 

• Photographic  Turns. 
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to  complain  that  there  is  too  much  reticence  at  photo- 
graphic societies  and  in  the  journals  in  speaking  of  the 
quality  of  photographic  articles  offered  for  sale.  I must 
confess,  however,  that  1 approach  the  subject  from  a some- 
what different  stand-point  to  Commander  TurtoD.  I am 
a manufacturer  of  various  photographic  commodities,  and 
I feel  certain  that  if  the  photographic  societies  and  journals 
would  only  give  me  carle  blanche — or,  in  rough  vernacular, 
give  me  “my  fling” — I could  say  some  very  interesting 
things  on  the  excellence  of  my  manufactures.  Of  course 
Captain  Turton  will  see  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
should  be  sauce  for  the  gander  ; and  if  purchasers  had  the 
full  right  for  complaint  which  he  desires,  producers  should 
have  a similar  right  to  introduce  and  praise  their  goods, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  sordid  practice 
of  paying  for  advertisements.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the 
latter  system  prevails,  would  it  not  be  fair  if  Captain 
Turton  and  gentlemen  of  his  mode  of  thinking  were  con- 
tent to  ventilate  their  grievances  in  manner  similar  to  that 
which  the  manufacturers  must  employ  in  makiug  their 
goods  known  ? If  this  were  so  they  would  be  less  anxious, 
l fancy,  to  publish  failures  which  may  be  due  as  much 
to  imperfect  manipulation  as  bad  plates. — Yours, 

A Manufacturer. 


ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir,  — Professor  Green’s  excellent  paper  entitled 
“Can  Photography  Make  Pictures 7”  which  appeared  in 
the  News,  May  25th,  and  which  from  my  own  experience 
1 can  say  is  by  no  means  too  highly  coloured,  must  con- 
vince your  readers  how  meagre  is  the  amount  of  artistic 
knowledge  possessed  by  photographers  generally,  and 
point  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  some  systematic  course 
of  instruction  for  young  beginners  of  a much  higher 
character  than  at  present  afforded. 

Education  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  totally  illiterate  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  is  now  as  much  the  exception  as  it  used  to 
be  the  rule.  Therefore,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  intelligent  youths  having  a fair  share  of 
scholastic  knowledge,  as  pupils  or  apprentices,  and  it  is 
in  these  characters  ouly  that  I should  be  willing  to  admit 
any  to  share  in  the  secrets  and  working  of  a photographic 
establishment. 

It  has  been  from  a neglect  of  such  a regulation  as  this 
that  the  profession  has  become  inundated  with  assistants, 
whose  only  st  ck  of  knowledge  consists  of  what  they  may 
have  picked  up  while  serving  as  errand-boys,  and  some 
little  practice  with  a cheap  apparatus  of  their  own.  I have 
not  had  much  experience  with  assistants  lately,  and  hope 
as  a class  they  are  improved  ; but  only  a short  time  back  it 
was  rare  to  find  one  who  could  be  trusted  to  make  a 
developer,  or  any  other  solutiou,  or  even  know  the  names 
and  value  of  the  weights  to  be  employed  ; neither  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  what  master  would  care  to  take  any 
trouble  with  a boy  who  might  leave  him  even  without  a 
moment's  warning,  and  who  was,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
very  low  grade  as  to  education  and  manners  ? 1 therefore 
consider  that  the  first  step  to  a better  system  of  initiation 
must  be  the  institution  of  a legal  term  of  servitude  to  be 
fulfilled  by  youths  either  as  apprentices  or  pupils.  In 
this  way  only  can  masters  expect  to  be  repaid  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  their  training. 

Some  short  term  of  probation  is  necessary  before  sign- 
ing indentures,  so  that  the  masters  may  see  a probability 
that  the  youth’s  habits,  temper,  and  inclination,  are  such 
as  to  promise  well  for  the  future.  Rudimentary  works 
and  books  of  instruction  should  be  placed  at  the  pupil’s 
disposal,  which  he  should  be  encouraged  to  study.  A great 
aid  to  his  advancement  will  be  found  in  the  art  science 
classes  with  which  almost  every  town  is  now  provided, 
and  the  master  will  find  it  much  to  his  interest  to  allow 
the  pupil  time  and  opportunity  to  attend  them. 

Practical  knowledge  will  of  course  be  gained  by  the  daily 
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business  routine  of  the  establishment.  But  I must  say  that 
iuall  cases  the  proficiency  of  the  pupilat  the  expirationof  his 
term  of  servitude  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  the  master  himself.  The  pupil  must 
not  think  that  his  knowledge  is  any  more  than  rudimen- 
tary, and  try  to  improve  it  by  practice  under  various 
masters,  and  study,  not  forgetting  the  photographic 
journals.  Now,  the  photographic  societies  might  render 
the  greatest  service.  Each  should  have  its  library,  lecture- 
room,  laboratory,  and  studio,  superintended  by  professors, 
and,  as  a climax,  there  should  be  collegiate  examinations 
and  certificates.  By  such  a system  we  should  obtain  such 
a class  of  men  as  would  make  the  art  of  photography 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  world.  Literature  is  every 
day  offering  such  an  abundance  of  new  works  that  1 fear 
to  propose  a series  of  progressive  books  of  instruction,  but 
should  be  much  pleased  to  see  this  done  by  competent 
persons.  James  Martin. 

5,  Clarence  Place,  Ilfracombe,  Jane  16 th. 

PS. — I wish  to  obtain  old  or  modern  French  or  German 
songs,  ballads,  poems,  legends,  or  romance.  Gould  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  forward  me  such,  or  otherwise  assist 
my  purpose. 


JwrttMugs  flf  jfocidUs. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  Arnistou  on 
Thursday,  the  2Lst;  but  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  dull 
appearance  of  the  morning,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
usual.  The  party  started  from  the  Mound  at  9.25,  and  drove  by 
the  old  road  past  Craigmillcr  Castle  and  through  Dalkeith;  and 
as  the  clouds  had  broken  up,  and  the  sun  made  his  appearance, 
everything  looked  favouraole  for  a good  day’s  work.  Most  of 
those  present  had  been  frequently  at  Arniston,  and  missed  the 
familiar  landmarks  by  the  way ; but  the  driver  assured  them  that 
he  knew  the  district  perfectly,  and  was  going  the  shortest  road. 
By-and-bye,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  shortest  road  was 
occupying  much  more  time  than  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  on  a 
council  being  held  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  driver  had 
read  Ormiston  instead  of  Arniston,  and  that  they  were  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  former  place.  This  mistake,  somewhat  dis- 
couraging at  first,  soon  turned  out  to  be  a real  advantage,  as, 
being  instructed  as  to  a route  across  the  country,  they  enjoyed  a 
drive  through  seenes  of  varied  but  exquisite  beauty,  altogether  out 
of  the  beaten  tract ; and  although  Arniston  was  reached  fully  an 
hour  later  than  was  expected,  no  one  regretted  the  delay.  Just 
as  the  grounds  were  reached  a sh  irp  thunderstorm  came  on, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rain  ; but  under  the  cathedral-like  cover- 
ing of  the  celebrated  beech  avenue  the  members  enjoyed  their 
luncheons  without  a drop  reaching  them,  although,  thanks  to 
Councillor  Hay  aud  the  Treasurer,  the  luncheon  was  not  by  any 
means  dry.  The  rain  proved  but  a passing  shower,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  cameras  were  at  work  in,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  photographically  suitable  places  within  not  a 
mile,”  but  twenty  miles,  “ o'  Edinboro’  Town.” 

In  the  course  of  th;  day  the  members  assembled  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  the  President  taking  the  chair  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  ALer  the  usual  preliminaries  the  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  ordinary  members : Messrs.  William  aud  James 
Bertram,  J.  Gibson,  J.  Macbeth,  and  John  Heron. 

The  return  journey  was  commenced  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  party 
got  to  Edinburgh  between  eight  and  nine,  highly  pleased  with  the 
excusion,  although  not,  in  consequence  of  want  of  light,  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  the  exposures  made. 


French  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  M.  Davanne 
in  the  chair. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  Belgian  Microscopical  Society 
inviting  an  exchange  of  publications. 

M.  Perkot  deChaumeux  passed  in  review  the  foreign  jour- 
nals. He  referred  to  the  employment  of  carbolic  acid  by  M. 
Friedlein,  of  Vienna,  who  advocates  the  use  of  this  acid  whenever 
gelatine  solutions  are  applied,  the  only  defect  of  the  carbolic  acid 
being  to  harden  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  a little  on  drying. 


The  formula  M.  Friedlein  employs  for  his  bichromate  sensitizing 
bath  for  pigmented  tissue  is  : 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  30  parts 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  800  ,, 

Fluid  carbolic  acid 1 part 


Moreover,  during  summer  is  added — 

Glycerine 1 to  6 parts 

To  obtain  fluid  carbolic  acid,  five  parts  of  the  crystallized  acid 
are  warmed  in  a water-bath,  and  then  one  part  of  warm  water  is 
added. 

M.  Davanne  read  a communication  from  Dr.  Fayel  on  Micro- 
Photography  [the  tenour  of  this  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Photographic!  News], 

M.  Peiirot  de  Chaumeux  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a pam- 
phlet by  M.  Chardon,  entitled:  Photography  by  means  of  dry 
emulsion  prepared  with  pure  bromide  of  silver. 

The  particulars  of  the  competition  instituted  for  improvements 
in  travelling  equipments  were  read. 

Also  a communication  from  the  Commission  entrusted  with  the 
competition  to  be  entered  into  for  a substitute  for  glass,  the  prize 
to  be  delivered  for  a film  which,  while  not  so  heavy  and  fragile  as 
glass,  shall  lend  itself  as  well  to  photographic  manipulations.  The 
prize  in  this  case  is  a large  silver  medal,  and  the  competition  is 
international.  Essays  already  made  will  be  admitted  as  new  in- 
ventions, and  specimens  must  be  delivered  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1878.  The  process  to  which  the  prize  is  awarded  must 
be  described  in  the  Bulletin  in  extenso,  aud  will  become  public 
property. 

M.  Jaeger  submitted  a numerous  collection  of  photographs, 
being  reproductions  from  the  Stockholm  Gallery. 

M.  Andra  stated  that  he  was  continuing  his  researches  with 
M.  Chardon's  collodion,  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  ltousselon, 
was  attempting  the  reproduction  of  pictures  by  its  means.  M. 
ltousselon  believed  that  three  times  the  exposure  was  necessary. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  M.  Andra  had 
prepared  several  litres  of  emulsion  according  to  M.  Chardon's 
formula. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  Commission  had  met  a second 
time  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  Ghardon  pla  es,  the  results  being  very  satisfactory. 

M.  Chardon  called  attention  to  one  or  two  errors  that  had 
been  published  regarding  his  process. 

M.  Qctinsac,  of  Toulouse,  exhibited  some  prints  in  greasy  ink, 
which,  in  regard  to  delicacy,  tint,  and  half-tone,  were  not  inferior 
to  silver  pictures.  They  had  been  produced  from  grained  copper 
plates  coated  with  bichroinated  gelatine.  As  many  as  live 
hundred  examples  had  been  struck  off  some  of  the  plates. 

M.  Carette  exhibited  a new  lens  by  Vioghtlander  called  the 
Euryscope  (see  page  306).  He  asked  that  a Commission  be  nomi- 
nated to  examine  it. 

MM.  Balaguy,  Franck,  Joliot,  Martin,  anl  Rousselon  were 
nominated  members  of  the  Commission. 

M.  Prazmowski  also  exhibited  a new  lens  (see  page  306). 

M.  Franck  de  Villechollk  said  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
lenses  i.'.  question  should  permit  of  the  taking  of  group  pictures  ; 
the  aplanatic  lenses  which  he  had  hitherto  examined  left  much  to 
be  desired  in  this  respect. 

M.  A.  Martin  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  so- 
called  aplanatic  lenses. 

M.  Angot  read  a paper  on  the  application  of  photography  to 
astronomical  purposes. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


in  tfct  £ttt&i0. 

The  New  Sheriff.— Mr.  Alderman  Nottage  (of  the  Loudou 
Stereoscopic  Company)  was,  a few  days  ago,  elected  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Albektype  in  Portraiture— To  make  the  Albertype  avail- 
able to  portrait  galleri-s,  it  only  requires  one  establishment  in 
each  city,  or  large  town,  where  prints  could  be  made  for  every 
gallery  within  a circuit  of  several  miles,  and  all  could  then 
guarantee  imperishable  pictures.  Fine  results  can  only  be 
obtained  by  experienced  printers,  and  a regular  establishm  nt 
can  produce  bettor  work  at  a reasonable  price  than  could  be 
made  by  an  occasional  pi  inter.  Prints  can  be  made  of  any 
size,  being  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  press.  One  of  our 
New  York  photographers,  Mr.  Kuitz,  has  adopted  the  process 
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for  life-sized  heads.  They  aro  printed  in  pure  black  ink,  on 
the  best  drawing  paper,  anl  then  retouched  with  crayon,  in 
his  well  known  style;  the  paper  has  n > chemicals  in  it  to  wash 
out,  but  is  left  with  its  original  surface,  made  oxpressly  for 
drawings.  This  is  a stop  in  advance  of  solar  printing,  for  there 
lias  not  yet  been  a solar  print  made  but  that  would  show  the 
diil'oreuce  in  colour  of  the  printing  and  retouching  after  being 
made  a short  time.  This  can  nover  occur  with  the  Albertype,  as 
both  the  ink  with  which  the  picture  is  printed  and  the  crayon 
are  made  of  the  same  materials.  The  public  is  beginning  to  see 
this,  and  will  soon  demand  a guarantee  of  absolute  perman- 
ence.— At.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 

Colour  of  Emulsions. — The  colour  of  an  emulsion,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a test  as  to  its  quality  and  sensi- 
tiveness, aud  it  has  usually  been  iusisted  upon  that  a film 
which  transmits  the  orange  rays  alone,  absorbing  the  green, 
blue,  and  violet,  is  in  a fair  way  to  give  a good  image  on 
development.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  test 
is  by  no  means  theoretically  certain.  The  colour  which  is 
transmitted  through  an  emulsion  film  depends  on  causes  which 
are  partially,  at  least,  independent  of  the  light  which  the 
se  nitive  salt  can  absorb.  The  transmitted  light  is  dependent 
to  a large  extent  on  the  size  of  the  particles  formed,  whereas 
that  transmitted  through  a transparent  body  is  probably  de- 
pendent on  tbo  quantities  of  the  ultimate  molecules.  The 
difference  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  say  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  an  emulsion  through  which  only  red  rays  can 
pass,  aud  which  is  formed  of  matter  which,  before  being 
divided  into  small  particles,  allows  every  colourof  the  spectrum 
to  be  transmitted.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  probable 
effect  of  the  colour  of  an  emulsion,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the 
causes  of  such  colour  into  two  classes  : — 1st.  Those  which  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  absorption  by  the  emulsified  matter 
itself;  2nd.  Tnoso  which  are  due  to  the  scattering  of  the 
particles  into  which  such  matter  is  divided. — Photographic 
Journal. 

Nickel-fluting  without  a Battery. — Dr.  Kayser  has 
succeeded  in  coating  metals  with  an  alloy  resembling  German 
silver,  thus  giving  them  a handsome  finish,  and  making  the 
surface  more  durable  and  parm  incut  than  that  of  tin  or  silver. 
He  first  melts  together  one  part  of  copper  aud  five  of  pure  tin 
— preferably  the  Australian.  The  alloy  is  granulated,  as  usual, 
but  not  too  fine,  and  then  mixed  with  a little  water  and  cream 
of  tartar  (as  free  from  lime  as  possible)  into  a paste.  To  each 
two  hundred  parts  of  the  granulated  alloy  is  added  one  part  of 
ignited  oxide  or  nickel,  and  the  articles  are  laid  in  it.  After 
boiling  a short  time,  they  become  beautifully  plated.  Some 
fresh  oxide  of  nickel  must,  of  course,  be  added  from  time  to 
time.  Brass  aud  copper  articles  can  easily  be  plated  in  this 
manner  without  previous  preparation  ; those  of  iron  must  first 
bo  copper-plated.  By  adding  some  carbonate  of  nickel  to  the 
above  bath,  or  to  a common  white  bath,  and  boiling,  a coating 
richer  in  nickel  is  obtained,  and  darker,  varying  in  colour  from 
that  of  platinum  to  a blue-black,  according  to  the  amount  of 
nickel  salt  added. — Man  and  Builder. 


$0  ®/0rr£5tf0tt&*»ts. 

H.  \V. — The  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Lou  Ion,  to  be  opened  in 
October,  is  held  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Full  particulars  have  not  yet  been  issued,  but  will  be  published 
in  our  own  pages  and  iu  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  11.  Baden  Pri'ehard,  may  bo  addressed  at  the 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Itoyul  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 

B.  S. — There  are  many  methods  of  treating  glass  so  as  to  screen  off' 
direct  sunshine,  but  none  that  we  know  of  which  will  also 
effectually  resist  the  damp  of  a leaky  skylight.  Perhaps  the  most 
likely  to  present  a long  resistance  to  moistuio  is  varnish  in  which 
a little  oxide  of  zinc  is  mixed  up,  which,  if  stippled  on  the  glass 
with  a stiff  hogg  hair  tool,  will  produce  a semi-opaque  screen. 

W.  W. — The  formula  did  not  appear  in  our  pages,  but  we  remember 
to  have  seen  it  somewhere,  but  where  we  do  not  recall.  So  far  as 
our  memory  serves  us,  its  chief  difference  from  the  ordinary  iron 
developer  consisted  in  the  addition  of  alum  and  camphor,  for  the 
purpose,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  alleges,  of  securing  in  the  developer  a 
similar  density  to  that  of  the  nitrate  bath.  The  necessity  for  this 
similarity  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  before  as  necessary  to 
secure  a perfectly  even  flowing  of  the  iron  solution  over  the  plate 
covered  with  silver  solution. 


W.  C.  Murphy. — The  address  of  Lcchertier  and  Co.  is  CO,  Regent 
Street. 

G.  H.  P.— There  is  no  work  devoted  solely  to  theso  subjects.  For 
printing  you  will  find  “Hearn’s  Practical  Printer”  excellent. 
There  is  no  work  devoted  solely  to  enlargement.  You  will  find 
the  best  information  on  the  subject  in  various  articles  in  our 
columns  and  in  our  Year-Books. 

Landscape  Amateur,  re'erring  to  Captain  Turton's  letter  in  our 
last,  would  be  glad  if  we  could  devote  space  to  the  expression  of 
opinion— either  our  own  or  that  of  correspondents— upon  the 
qualities  of  materials  sent  out  by  different  photographic  houses  ; 
as  it  is  very  annoying,  he  thinks,  to  “ buy  various  things  which 
turn  out  quite  differently  to  what  buyers  had  been  led  to  believe.” 
He  has,  for  instance,  “ bought  many  samples  of  diy  plates,  aud 
never  obtained  a good  negative  from  any  of  them  ; lenses  which 
failed  to  cover  sharp  to  the  corners  of  the  plates  of  the  size  for 
which  they  were  sold;  apparatus  defective  in  many  ways,  and 
chemicals  which  worked  badly.”  If  he  “ or  some  one  else  more 
experienced  were  allowed  candidly  to  state  these  facts,  it  woul  1 
save  others  from  oeiug  victimized.”  Our  correspondent  must  see 
on  a moment’s  reflection  that  such  a course  would  be  unreasonable 
in  the  last  degree,  and  doing  a serious  injustice,  to  permit  any 
tradesman  to  be  injured  on  the  opinion  or  experience  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Just  imagine  such  a course  being  adopted  in  ordinary 
journals  in  relation  to  the  articles  of  general  consumption.  Why 
the  law  courts  would  be  kept  occupied  with  libel  suits!  Besides, 
the  aims  and  duties  of  our  journal  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
science  and  art  of  photography,  aud  we  avoid  questions  connected 
with  its  commercial  aspects. 

J.  G.  L. — The  existing  patent  laws  were  passed  in  183.’.  Previous 
to  that  date  the  law  was  much  more  defective  than  it  is  at  present. 
A separate  patent  was  required  for  each  of  the  countries  consti- 
tuting the  United  Kingdom.  That  for  England  cost  from  1100  to 
£120,  for  Scotland  £90,  for  Ireland  £120,  m iking  a total  of  at 
least  £323,  all  payable  in  advance.  A patent  for  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  obtained  on  much  oasier  terms.  The  pro- 
visional specification, which  gives  practically  six  months’  protection, 
may  be  obtained  fur  front  six  to  eight  guineas.  On  sealing  the 
patent,  and  securing  protection  for  three  years,  the  cost  is  from 
live  and  twenty  to  thirty  guineas.  The  three  years  may  bo  ex- 
tended to  seven  on  piyment  of  £30,  and  the  seven  years  may  be 
extended  to  fourteen  on  payment  of  £100  moro.  An  amended  law 
is  now  before  Parliament;  whether  it  will  pass  this  season  is 
quite  uncertain  ; and  if  it  pass  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  inven- 
tors or  the  country  will  bo  any  better  off.  At  present  the  heavy- 
fees  paid  for  pateuts  are  the  perquisites  of  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  who  appear  to  do  little  work  in  connection  with  pitents. 

F.  L.  J. — The  red  foggy  deposit  on  the  shadows  of  which  you  com- 
plain is  aided  by  various  causes.  The  best  preventive  we  know  con- 
sists in  flowing  the  iron  developed  image  as  soon  as  developed  with  a 
solution  of  iodine  made  as  follow  : — Take  two  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  one  gram  of  iodine,  and  dissolve  in  an  ounce  of 
water.  After  flowing  the  plate  with  this,  wash,  and  then  proceed 
to  intensify.  The  red  deposit  which  appears  during  intensifica- 
tion in  wartii  weather  never  visits  the  plate  which  his  been  so 
treated.  The  best  mode  of  dealing  with  a negative  which  isspoiled 
by  this  red  deposit  in  the  shadows  is  to  treat  with  a weak  solution — 
say  one  grain  to  the  ounce— of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  very 
slightly  intensifies  the  image,  but  it  converts  the  red  deposit, 
which,  being  very-  non-actinic,  prints  white,  into  a thin  white 
deposit,  which  does  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  obstruct  the 
passage  of  light  in  printing. 

U.  F.  L. — It  is  not  all  improbable,  as  you  suggest,  that  emulsion" 
may  eventually  supersede  plates  prepared  in  a bath  : but  not  yet. 
The  first  allusion  to  an  emulsion  was,  so  far  as  we  remember,  mado 
in  our  pages  in  I860,  when  Mr.  Bellini  made  an  oddly  empiric 
mixture  of  various  haloid  salts  and  salts  of  silver  in  varnish.  Ho 
showed  us  some  imperfect  positives  alleged  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  aid  of  these  mixtures.  The  next  allusion  was  published  in 
France,  when  M.  Gaudin  attempted  to  produce  emulsions  which 
he  styles  “ l’hotogens.”  This,  so  far  ai  we  know,  was  not 
successful,  and  was  not  followed  up.  Captain  Dixon  subsequently 
patented  a similar  idea  in  this  country  ; but  nothing  came  of  it. 
The  first  successful  application  of  the  idea  of  mixing  the  sensitive 
compounds  in  collodion,  and  forming  an  emulsion  for  producing 
negatives,  was  that  of  Messrs.  Saycc  and  Bolton.  About  the 
same  time  we  first  made  an  emulsion  with  chloride  of  silver  iu 
collodion  for  printing  purposes.  We  had  frequently  experimented 
years  previously- witli  emulsions  of  bromide  and  iodids  of  silver, 
aud  obtained  pretty  good  negatives,  bul  without  sufficiently 
satisfactory  results. 

JB.  D.  — It  frequently  happens  that  one  thickness  of  flashed  yellow 
glass  is  insufficient  in  the  dark  room  window,  owing  to  imperfec- 
tions iu  the  flashed  surface.  Try  two  thicknesses. 

R.  II.  Couutbnay.— Thanks.  We  will  bear  in  mind  your 
requirement. 

Several  Correspondents  iu  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photogkapiiy  in  Measuring  the  Force  of  Explosives — 
The  Electric  Light  for  Printing. 

Photograph;/  in  Measuring  the  Force  oj  Explosives. — The 
war  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Black  Sea  calls  to  mind 
once  more  the  part  which  photography  has  taken  in  the 
elaboration  of  submarine  warfare.  Most  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  earliest  use  of  the  camera  in  con- 
nection with  torpedo  defences,  when  employed  at  Venice, 
where  a caimra-obscura  was  used  to  record  the  means 
taken  to  protect  the  harbour.  Since  then  photography 
has  been  largely  employed  in  this  country  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  explosive  power  of  various  compounds 
under  water,  and  also  in  impartially  recording  the  amount 
of  damage  done  by  different  charges.  It  is  well  known 
that  during  the  past  few  years  gunpowder  has  been  pushed 
into  the  second  place,  so  far  a3  military  and  naval  mining 
is  concerned,  and  even  for  industrial  and  blasting  purposes 
guncotton,  dynamite,  and  lithofracteur  are  now-a-days 
very  frequently  used,  especially  in  the  Colonies  and 
America.  All  these  substances  are  alike  chemically,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  nitro-glycerine  which  is  the  active 
principle  of  dynamite  and  lithofracteur  is  a nitro-com- 
pound,  and  may  be  considered  very  much  as  a liquid 
gun-cotton.  This  latter,  as  every  photographer  knows,  is 
made  by  allowing  strong  acids  to  act  upon  cotton,  and 
nitro-glycerme  is  prepared  iu  the  same  simple  manner, 
namely,  by  allowing  glyceriue  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into 
nitric  acid.  In  this  country  we  favour  gun-cotton  for 
miues  aud  torpedoes,  but  abroad  it  is  the  nitro-glycerine 
compounds  which  ai  c mostly  used.  To  discover  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  these  and  gunpowder,  picric  powder,  and 
several  other  inventions,  photography  was  employed.  In 
submarine  warfare  two  important  points  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  how  much  water  a charge  can  displace 
aud  how  far  a cushion  of  water  of  a certain  thickness  is 
capable  of  annulling  the  effects  of  a shot.  It  has  been 
found,  namely,  that  an  ironclad  is  not  safe  from  the  explo- 
sion of  a heavy  torpedo  unless  a cushion  of  air  of  no  less 
than  forty  feet  intervenes  between  the  floating  hull  and  the 
source  of  destruction,  while  a Whitehead  or  fish  torpedo 
is  rendered  harmless  by  a much  less  interval.  The  depth 
at  which  a charge  is  exploded  has,  of  course,  also  consider- 
able influence  upon  its  effects,  so  far  as  shock  or  dis- 
placement of  water  is  concerned,  and  by  photography 
it  has  been  possible  to  register  the  various  influences 
exerted  by  depth  in  a very  striking  manner.  Every 
time  an  explosion  of  this  kind  occurs,  water  is 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a cone,  and  this  cone  represents 
the  amount  of  water  displaced.  If  you  know  the  measure- 
ment of  its  base,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  height  to 
which  the  water  has  been  thrown,  it  remains  a compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  calculate  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
bulk  of  water  thrown  into  the  air.  To  register  this 
momentary  eruption  of  water  the  camera  is  brought  into 
play,  and  with  exceedingly  good  effect,  for  it  is  in  the 
main  due  to  the  photographic  records  of  these  eruptions 
that  the  comparative  force  of  the  various  explosives  has 
been  arrived  at.  A five  hundred  pounds  charge  sunk  to 
a depth  of  thirty  feet,  which  throws  into  the  air  fifteen 
hundred  cubic  yards  of  water,  must  obviously  have  exerted 
far  more  euergy  up  m explosion  than  another  of  the  same 
height  and  at  the  same  depth  which  only  displaces  a cone 
equal  to  one  thousand  cubic  yards.  In  this  way  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  guncotton  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  other  explosive,  while  its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  particularly  convenient.  As  we  have  said,  the 
dep  h of  water  materially  influences  the  displacement  of 
water.  Thus  a photograph  of  the  explosion  of  ten  pounds 
of  guncotton  iu  ten  feet  of  water  shows  us  a graceful  cone, 
or  rather  column,  of  water  one  hundred  feet  iu  height,  but 


then  the  base  is  a very  narrow  one ; while  four  hundred 
pounds  of  guncottou  exploded  in  tweuty-sev<n  feet  of 
water  is  registered  by  a photograph  representing  a column 
only  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  in  this  case  the  base  of  the 
volume  of  water  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  more 
technical  details,  aud  have,  indeed,  only  referred  to  the 
above  to  prove  the  real  importance  of  photography  in  con- 
nection with  this  modern  branch  of  warfare,  and  to  point 
once  more  to  the  wonderful  applications  that  have  been 
made  of  the  process  in  the  furtherance  of  war  science.  Iu 
■ a stereoscopic  view  of  the  America  hulk,  which  we  have  be- 
fore us,  and  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  torpedo 
explosions  registered  by  photography,  it  is  possible  to  see 
actually  how  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  momentarily  poised 
by  the  energetic  action  of  the  charge,  aud  how  the  mass  is 
lifted  by  the  destructive  agent.  There  is  nothing  very 
wonderful,  perhaps,  in  the  depiction  of  such  an  event,  for 
photography  has  since  then  done  wonders  for  science  ; but 
it  is  a matter,  nevertheless,  to  which  we  are  justified  in 
again  calling  attention  to  show  how  valuable  is  the  art- 
science  in  its  proper  application.  Chevalier,  the  inventor 
of  the  photographic  plane-table,  had  a scheme  whereby  he 
hoped  to  make  use  of  photographic  images  to  enable  him  to 
direct  the  firing  of  guns  as  well  at  night  as  by  day,  so  that  a 
bombardment  might  be  continued  after  dark,  and  the  enemy 
thus  pievented  from  rep  tiring  his  damages.  Whether, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  brought  his 
scheme  to  a successful  issue  now  matters  little,  but  we 
have  instances  enough  before  us  to  show  that  photography 
has  already  materially  assisted  in  war  science,  and  bids 
fair  to  render  still  greater  services  to  the  soldier  aud 
sailor. 

The  Electric  Light  Jor  Printing. — According  to  Dr.  Vogel, 
photographers  are  again  making  use  of  the  electric  light, 
a gentleman  at  Prague,  Mr.  Winter,  having  lately  pur- 
chased a machine  for  his  studio,  the  price  of  which,  we  are 
told,  is  £150.  The  elecric light,  which  formerly  used  only 
to  be  produced  by  means  of  a powerful  Grove  battery,  is 
now  more  conveniently  generated  from  a magneto-electric 
machine,  the  construction  of  which  has  receutly  been 
much  improved.  Indeed,  at  the  preseut  day,  to  obtain  a 
powerful  light,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  have  a powerful 
steam-engine,  for  it  is  now  a-days  simply  a question  of 
grinding  out  electricity.  When  magnets  were  first  made 
use  of  to  generate  electricity,  the  machines  were  very  un- 
wieldy affairs,  for  a very  large  magnet  indeed  is  required 
to  give  a spark  by  merely  disconnecting  the  rod,  or  arma- 
ture. as  it  is  termed,  from  the  poles.  This  was  the  first 
form  of  permanent  magneto-electric  machine,  and  then 
Wheatstone  conceived  the  idea  of  revolving  the  armature 
very  rapidly  close  to  the  magnet,  or,  in  other  words,  iu  the 
field  of  the  magnet.  In  this  way  a far  stronger  electric 
current  was  evolved  from  the  machine,  but  still  not  strong 
enough  to  give  a light.  Round  the  iron  armature  was 
twisted  copper  wire,  and  this,  again,  was  an  improvement : 
but  it  was  not  until  Wdde  took  the  matter  iu  hand  that 
any  great  stride  was  made.  He  employs  two  magnets,  and 
the  electricity  evolved  by  one  is  permitted  to  circumvent 
the  other  magnet,  which  is  then  capable  of  generating 
a very  much  more  powerful  stream  of  electricity  In 
Gramme’s  machine,  which  is  greatly  used  in  France,  the 
armature  has  no  iron,  but  consists  simply  of  a skein  of 
copper  wire.  The  Gramme,  the  Wilde,  and  also  the  Sie- 
mens machine  are  all  capable  of  giving  electric  lights 
After  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  aud  the  steam-engine,  the 
expense  of  the  light  is  represented  by  that  necessary  for 
keeping  the  engine  going.  Dr.  Vogel  tells  us  that  he  has 
tested  the  electric  light  photographically,  and  that  at  nine 
inches  distance  from  the  carbon  points  (rather  near,  by- 
the-way)  it  is  capable  of  producing  a carbon  impression  in 
seven  minutes.  One  can  hardly  get  at  any  data  from  this 
statement,  but,  according  to  our  experience  of  the  electric 
light,  the  latter,  generated  by  a two-horse  power  engine, 
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is  but  one-twenty-fourth  as  strong  as  sunlight  on  a sum- 
mer’s day  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  source  of  light.  In 
other  words,  a print  which  would  be  produced  in  five 
minutes  in  full  sunlight  would  require  as  much  as  two 
hours’  electric  illumination  if  exposed  at  a foot  and  a half 
distance  from  the  points.  Other  questions,  such  as  that  of 
decentralising  the  rays,  would  have  to  be  gone  into  in  case 
such  means  of  printing  were  adopted  by  the  photographer. 


PHOTO-STEREOTYPING  (PHOTO-ENGRAVING). 

A Substitute  for  Wood  Engraving. 

BY  DR.  ADOLPH  OIT.* 

With  regard  to  the  modus  operandi,  it  is,  of  course,  kept 
secret,  but  the  history  of  a plate  has  been  stated  thus  by 
one  of  the  above-named  companies  : 

*•  The  subj.-ct — a properly  prepared  drawing  or  print — 
goes  to  the  photograph  gallery,  where  a negative  is  made 
in  the  usual  way,  except  that  it  must  be  more  perfect  than 
any  other  known  to  the  photographic  art.  The  negative, 
having  been  duly  examined,  is  forwarded  to  the  secret  de- 
partment, whence  issues  a plaster  of  Paris  mould,  which  is 
sent  to  the  stereotype  foundry.  The  substance  in  which  it 
is  cast  is  ordinary  stereotype  metal,  with  some  modifications, 
the  constituents  being  mixed  in  our  own  works.  Coming 
out  of  the  ‘cast,’  the  rough  plate  is  shaved  to  the  proper 
thickness,  and  sent  to  the  printer  to  be  tested.  When 
passed  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  finishers,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  regular  wood  engravers,  who  deepen  the  wider 
spaces,  and  touch  up  any  portions  which  may  not  have 
come  out  sufficiently  perfect.  Then  clean  and  tile  proofs 
are  taken,  the  former  to  be  sent  to  the  customer,  and  the 
latter,  properly  numbered,  to  be  pasted  in  a scrap-book  for 
reference,  and  the  plate  is  delivered  to  the  blocker,  to  be 
mounted  type-high,  when,  after  a final  examination,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  may  be  printed  from  direct,  or,  if  desired, 
electrotypes  or  duplicate  stereotypes  may  be  made  from  it 
in  the  usual  way.” 

From  this  it  seems  that  a plaster  of  Paris  mould  is  taken 
from  the  gelatine  relief,  and  it  is  evident  that  from  the  first 
cast  a second  must  be  taken,  which  is  stereotyped.  We 
prefer,  therefore,  to  call  the  process  photo  stereotyping,  and 
not  photo-engraving.  Useful  information  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  gelatine  plates  may  be  found  in  the  German  work  of 
A.  Martin,  Iiundbuch  der  Email-Photographie  und  der 
Phototypie  oder  des  Lichtdrucks  (Weimar,  1872,  B.  F. 
Voigt),  and  Hints  on  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping  have 
been  published  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  R.  Iloe  and  Co.,  New 
York,  who  also  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus  for  these 
processes,  except,  of  course,  for  the  purely  photographic 
parts. 

We  will  here  remark  that,  according  to  our  own  observa- 
tions, the  gelatine  relief  is  better  brought  out  by  using  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  instead  of  pure  water,  and, 
in  Older  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the 
relief  plates  should  bo  soaked  in  a solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iion  (40  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water)  to  which  a little 
glycerine  has  been  added. 

Wo  had  lately  the  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  the  above- 
uamed  establishments  in  this  city,  and  were  really  surprised 
at  the  diversity  of  applications  aud  the  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion which  this  new  process  allowed.  The  accuracy  is 
absolute,  and,  of  course,  every  picture  can  be  reduced  or 
enlarged  at  will.  Various  drawings  may  also  be  combined 
and  transferred  on  a plate  in  relief,  and,  where  au  original 
illustration  is  to  be  made,  the  draughtsman  also  draws  an 
advantage  from  the  fact  that  the  sketching  on  paper  allows 
him  a much  greater  freedom  of  execution  than  to  the  xylo- 
grapher,  who  has  to  work  oa  a most  resistant  material,  box- 
wood. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  manipulation,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chemical  » fleets  of  the  sun  take  place 
very  quickly,  and,  although  many  operations  have  to  be 
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i executed  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  photo- 
graphic art,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  production  of  a 
relief  from  the  most  complicated  drawing  will  only  require 
j as  many  hours,  while  the  same  work  might  occupy  as  many 
days  or  weeks  of  a skilful  engraver’s  time. 

The  weekly  pay-roll  of  the  Photo-Engraving  Company 
contains  over  sixty  names,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  by  the 
aid  of  their  system  and  machinery,  they  can  execute 
annually  an  amount  of  work  which  it  would  require  the 
labour  of  one  thousand  wood  engravers  to  accomplish  by 
! hand. 

By  the  application  of  artificial  light — oxycalcium,  mag- 
nesium, or  electric  light — the  operator  is  also  independent 
of  the  sun. 

Is  it  possible  to  obtain  also  gradations  from  light  to 
shade  (half  tones)  in  the  same  manner  as  in  photography  ? 
Most  certainly  ; but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  relief  is  not 
in  one  and  the  same  plane  in  such  a case,  a cliche  or  stereo- 
type plate  of  this  kind  conld  not  be  used  in  the  steam 
printing  press.  In  the  new  art  these  gradations  mu-t  be 
produced  in  lines;  however,  it  is  already  possible,  by  means 
of  the  formation  of  a- grain,  as  in  lithography,  to  print 
half-tones  directly  by  the  steam  press.  The  grain  lays  here, 
as  on  tbe  stone,  on  one  plane.  We  shall,  therefore,  soon 
have  illustrated  journals  wherein  nature  is  reproduced  with- 
out the  least  aid  of  the  draughtsman.  What  an  inestimable 
boon  for  literature  and  science!  The  most  important  illus- 
trated journals  of  the  metropolis  make  already  an  extended 
use  of  photo-stereotyping,  at  present  yet  in  the  manner  of 
xylography,  but  the  hearers  present  will,  no  doubt,  have 
observed  that  the  illustrations  ol  European  magazines, 
which  arrive  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  can  be  lound  at 
the  close  already  in  American  journals.  To  the  dis- 
semination of  art  and  the  artistic  culture  of  the  masses 
photo-stereotyping  will  be  of  tbe  greatest  benefit,  iu  so  far  as 
works  of  art,  which  ouly  were  accessible  to  a6mall  circle  of 
connoisseurs,  can,  ere  long,  be  purchased  by  almost  every- 
body. Thus  one  improvement  is  initiate  1 by  another  in 
order  to  render  photography  what  it  should  be,  a universal 
reproducing  art ! 


THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  CARBON  PRINTS.* 
Of  the  large  series  of  silver  compounds  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  for  intensifying  the  carbon  image  by  reason 
of  the  beautiful  and  intense  tone  imparted,  I have  referred 
to  a few  only.  Those  l have  mentioned  will,  nevertheless, 
I have  no  doubt,  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  carbon 
printer.  Daylight  has  no  influence  upon  the  silver  inteu- 
sifier  in  this  connection,  aud  the  manipulations  may, 
j therefore,  be  conducted  at  any  time  without  fear  of 
consequences. 

The  great  advantage  of  silver  solutious  is,  that  they 
never  fog  the  image,  and  even  free  defective  pictures 
from  their  faults  iu  this  particular.  This  property  of 
silver  is  easily  accounted  for,  for  the  image  soaks  up  the 
solution,  according  to  its  thickness  ; in  washing,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  lighter  parts  to  which  the  fogged  portions 
belong,  so  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  only  works  thoroughly 
in  the  highest  reliefs,  and  only  deposits  its  colour  in  those 
places.  This  is  a general  rule  in  intensifying,  which,  how- 
ever, is  here  peculiarly  apparent.  The  best  results  will  be 
found  to  be  afforded  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  bring  about  warm  purple-black  pictures.  To 
lighten  up  carbou  pictures,  after  such  treatment,  when 
this  is  necessary,  a solutiou  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will 
be  found  useful.  Cyanide  of  potassium  in  strong  solu- 
tions sometimes  injures  the  pigment  film,  aud,  for  this 
reason,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Intensifying  with  Cobalt,  Uranium,  and  Nickel. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  give  an  intense  black  with  brownish 
tone. 

• Concluded  from  p»*e  307. 
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Chloride  of  cobalt  and  bichromate  of  potash  or  am- 
monia  give  a yellowish-brown  film. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  uranium  yield 
a warm  sepia-brown. 

Chloride  of  nickel  and  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium  impart  a warm  black. 

Chloride  of  nickel  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  colour 
the  pigment  image  brown. 

Divers  Colouring  Matters  fur  Pigment  Pictures. 

Baryta  water,  or  lime-water  and  alizarine,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  colour  carbon  prints  violet. 

Acetate  of  lead  and  alizarine  in  ammonia  colour  prints  j 
purple-red. 

A solution  of  alizarine  in  caustic  alkalies  give  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  water  that  they  contain  a series  of 
violet  and  purple  tones. 

Aniline  red  in  alcohol  is  not  suited  for  colouring,  espe- 
cially when  in  the  enlargement  process. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  and  alcoholic  solution  of  coralline,  with 
an  addition  of  ammonia,  yield  a rosy-red. 

Solution  of  coralline  diluted  with  water,  and  treated 
with  ammonia,  colours  pigment  prints  of  a carmine  red. 

Ordinary  solution  of  coralline  dissolved  in  alcohol  gives 
red  pictures. 

Logwood  solution  colours  blue. 

Logwood  solution  and  bichromate  salts  give  a very 
agreeable  greenish  tint,  which  is  very  suitable  for  colouring  j 
landscape  pictures. 

Acetate  of  lead  and  purpurine  in  ammonia  colour  , 
purple-red. 

Purpurine  dissolved  in  a hot  solution  of  alum  renders 
the  prints  cherry  red. 

Purpurine  dissolved  ia  caustic  alkali  imparts  a carmine  ' 
red  to  carbon  images. 

All  the  above  alkaline  solutions  should  only  be  employed 
greatly  diluted  with  water.  Clearing  up  liquids  are  not 
necessary,  as  any  tint  may  be  secured  by  watching  the 
action  of  the  re-agents,  and  v’ashing  off  as  soon  as  the 
proper  tint  is  secured,  continued  rinsing  having  the  effect 
of  lightening  the  colour. 

To  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  different  tones  secured 
by  the  various  re-agents  I have  described,  a series  of  carbon 
prints  showing  all  the  various  tones  that  are  obtainable  j 
has  been  forwarded  by  me  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Vienna. 

To  secure  an  even  tinting  throughout  the  image,  it  is 
necessary,  before  treatment,  to  ascertain  that  the  degree  of 
dryness  is  the  same  throughout  the  picture.  To  ensure 
this,  the  carbon  print  should  either  be  treated  with  the 
intensifying  fluids  immediately  after  development,  or  the 
operation  should  be  postponed  until  the  image  has  become 
thoroughly  dry.  An  image  which  is  only  partially  dry 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  iutensifier  frequently 
becomes  patchy  by  the  unequal  soaking-in  of  the  re-agent  I 
that  is  applied. 

The  intensifying  of  the  print  is  brought  about  either 
by  one  treatment,  or  by  successive  applications  of  the 
liquid  to  the  film.  The  intensifying  liquid  is  poured  over 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  iu  the  case  of  a dry  image  this 
is  first  moistened  in  water,  so  that  the  action  of  the  liquid 
may  be  exerted  all  over  the  surface  at  the  same  instant. 
If  several  solutions  are  employed  in  the  operation  of  inten- 
sifying, then  the  surface  of  the  image  should  be  washed  ; 
with  water  between  every  application,  otherwise  there 
will  be  formed  over  the  surface  a fine  precipitate  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  liquids  one  upon  the  other.  In  this 
case  the  liquids  cannot  penetrate  well  into  the  film,  and  the 
lesult  is  an  uneven  or  imperfect  result. 

Large  pictures,  or  those  which  it  is  desired  to  handle  | 
with  particular  care,  are  best  treated  by  beiug  placed  in  a 
dish  containing  the  intensifying  bath.  The  image  is  put 
into  the  liquid  face  uppermost,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
reagents  may  be  strictly  watched.  Too  lengthy  a treat- 
ment hardens  the  image  too  much,  and  if  permanganate  of  I 


potash  is  employed,  then  the  details  of  the  picture  suffer  in 
course  of  time.  As  a rule,  the  intensifying  process  should 
last  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  In  the  event  of  the  pigment 
picture  not  becoming  dark  enough,  it  behoves  the  opera- 
tor simply  to  repeat  the  process  until  the  desirable  result  is 
obtained. 

The  intensified  pictures  do  not,  as  a rule,  require  treatment 
in  the  alum  bath,  nor  is  it  advisable  that  the  latter  should 
be  applied,  as  its  action  is  sometimes  injurious  to  the  colour. 
After  proper  intensifying  the  picture  is  washed  carefully 
in  clean  water  in  order  to  remove  any  superfluous  liquid 
from  the  film,  as  also  to  free  the  latter  from  precipitates 
which  may  have  been  formed  upon  it. 

Carbon  prints  which  are  to  serve  as  negatives  in  the 
enlarging  process  should  neither  be  waxed  nor  have  collo- 
dion or  gelatine  applied  to  them,  as  every  irregularity  in 
the  waxing  or  any  imperfection  in  the  collodion  or  gela- 
tine is  repioduced  and  rendered  more  prominent  in  the 
enlargement.  In  intensifying,  with  few  exceptions,  which 
I have  already  alluded  to,  the  collodion  and  gelatine,  when 
touched  by  the  intensifier,  not  unfrequently  give  rise  to 
fogging.  With  a good  tissue  neither  collodion  or  gelatine 
are  necessary  to  produce  adhesion  upon  the  glass,  for  when 
developed  the  image  sticks  very  firmly  indeed.  In  his 
work  on  carbon  printing,  however,  Liesegang  suggests  the 
coating  of  glass  plates  previously  with  dilute  gelatine  solu- 
tion dipped  in  alum,  as  a means  of  preventing  the  reticu- 
lation of  the  tissue,  a defect  with  which  the  carbon  printer 
is  at  times  troubled.  I am  not  altogether  of  the  same 
miud,  for  a good  pismented  tissue  should  not,  and  does 
not,  yield  reticulated  impressions,  when  even  the  glass  is 
perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of  preparations.  Reticulation 
has  never  been  observed  by  me  upon  collodionized  or  un- 
prepared plates,  unless  the  tissue  has  been  acted  upon  by 
very  alkaline  or  acid  solutions  ; it  is  well  known  to  me, 
however,  that  such  pictures  as  are  developed  upon  gelatine 
become  reticulated  by  reason  of  a number  of  soluble  gela- 
tine molecules  being  washed  away  during  transfer,  and 
thus  impart  a net-like  aspect  to  the  image.  The  same  de- 
fect may  result  from  air-bubbles  between  the  tissue  and 
the  transfer  basis.  In  this  case  the  cause  of  defect  must  be 
looked  for  in  those  bodies  w’hich  prevent  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  two  surfaces. 


COLLECTION  AND  RECOVERY  OF  WASTES* 
In  the  various  processes  of  photography  in  which  nitrate  of 
silver  is  used,  the  per  centage  of  what  is  called  waste  is  very 
large,  but  with  proper  care  and  management  this  may 
nearly  all  be  recovered,  and  thus  keep  the  actual  consump- 
tion of  silver  down  to  a very  small  figure.  We  are 
convinced  from  the  appearance  of  mauy  operating-rooms 
that  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  in  saving  the  dripping 
from  plates  in  the  negative  department. 

In  the  dark-room  the  careful  operator  has  in  mind  the 
saving  of  silver  in  every  movement  he  makes.  In  making 
up  and  filtering  his  bath,  he  takes  the  precaution  to  spread 
some  old  newspapers  on  the  floor  to  catch  any  drops  of 
silver  that  may  fall.  These  papers  he  keeps  for  that 
purpose. 

With  waste  blotting-paper  he  wipes  any  drippings  from 
the  bottles,  the  bath,  or  the  plate-holder.  He  drains  his 
plates  well  when  they  come  from  the  bath,  and  then  uses 
plenty  of  blotting-paper  to  catch  any  further  drippings  in 
the  holder.  He  has  a box  padded  iu  the  bottom  with 
blotting-paper,  in  which  he  carries  the  holder  from  the 
dark-room  to  the  camera.  He  saves  his  first  washings, 
after  developing,  in  a tank  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
scrapes  the  films  from  all  plates  that  are  failures.  This  last 
is  best  done  by  placing  the  plates  in  a dish  or  tub  of  water 
till  the  day’s  work  is  over. 

In  the  printing  department  the  same  precautions  are 
observed  in  the  use  of  the  silver  bath,  as  iu  the  dark-room. 

• Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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Where  the  paper  is  huug  to  dry,  waste  paper  of  any  kind 
is  placed  oti  the  floor  lo  receive  the  drippings.  All  cuttings 
from  the  sheets  or  prints  are  carefully  pr  served,  together 
with  blotters,  filters,  and  scraps  of  every  kind  that  have 
been  stained  with  silver.  The  first  washings  of  the  prints 
which  show  a milky  appearance  are  car.-fully  saved  in  a 
large  tank  or  barrel  ; old  toning  baths  areals)  saved  for  the 
gold  ; and  finaUy  the  fixing  bath,  wliich  performs  the  last 
chemical  operation  for  the  prints,  is  deposited  in  a barrel, 
tub,  or  bottle,  together  with  the  negative  hypo  bath  from 
the  dark-room. 

To  the  developer  washings  a small  quantity  of  a saturated 
solution  of  salt  may  be  added  every  night,  and  the  clear 
water  drawn  off  every  morning  from  a faucet  placed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  according  to 
its  size.  The  print  washings  are  treated  similarly  by  adding 
every  night  one  pint  of  a saturated  solution  of  salt  to  every 
ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water  used,  stir  well,  and  draw  off 
in  the  morning  or  when  full.  To  the  old  hyposulphite 
baths  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  a few  lumps  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potash,  or  the  same  in  solution.  A black  preci- 
pitate of  sulphide  of  silver  will  be  formed,  which  will  settle 
and  leave  the  clear  water  to  be  drawn  oft.  An  excess  of 
gulphuret  will  do  no  harm. 

When  a sufficient  quantity  of  waste  has  collected  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  treatment,  the  various  kinds  are  then 
to  be  prepared  for  reduction.  This  may  be  done  by  freeing 
the  residues  from  the  surplus  water  as  much  as  possible,  and 
putting  them  in  wide-mouth  bottles,  each  kind  distinctly 
labelled,  preparatory  to  sending  them,  together  with  the 
waste  paper,  to  a refiner,  provided  the  photographer  does 
not  care  to  undertake  the  work  of  reducing  it  himself.  But 
we  would  caution  any  photographer  who  sends  his  waste 
out  to  be  careful  that  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  reliable 
parties.  On  no  account  deliver  it  to  an  agent  of  some  so- 1 
called  refining  company  who  may  come  along  and  offer  to 
do  it  for  eight  or  ten  per  cent , for  in  most  cases  they  are 
frauds,  and  if  ever  you  receive  anything,  the  amount  will  be 
so  small  that  you  will  not  feel  repaid  for  the  trouble  you 
have  been  to  in  saving  your  waste.  Either  send  it  to  some- 
body you  know  that  will  not  do  it  for  less  than  from  fifteeu 
to  twenty  per  cent.,  according  to  the  quantity,  or  else  do  it 
yourself  by  the  processes  wliich  we  propose  to  give  you 
here. 

The  black  mudlike  mass  which  will  be  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  developing  tank,  after  the  water  has  been 
drawn  oft  as  closely  as  possible,  shou'd  be  spread  upou  a 
filter  and  allowed  to  diy.  A filter  for  this  purpose  is  made 
by  stretching  stout  muslin  over  a frame  or  hoop  of  any  size 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  drying  is  facilitated  by 
placing  it  out  in  the  sun,  and  occasionally  turning  the  mass 
over  aud  pulverizing  it  as  it  dries.  If  there  be  much  water 
in  this  residue,  it  may  be  better  to  spread  sheets  of  filtering 
paper  over  the  cloth  before  placing  the  mass  upon  it.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  *eady  for  the  crucible.  Collodion 
films  are  to  oe  spread  out  and  thoroughly  dried,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  an  iron  pan  and  burned.  The  remaining 
ashi-s  are  then  ready  to  be  prepared  for  the  crucible. 

The  print  washings  are  collected  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  developer  residues.  Should  the  chloride  of 
silver  fail  to  Settle  after  the  salt  is  added  and  being  well 
stirred,  it  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a mixture 
of  slacked  lime  aud  water  of  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
whitewash  ; this  is  also  assisted  by  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  a strong  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash. 

Uesniues  from  hyposulphite  fixiug  baths  are  freed  from 
the  supernatant  liquid  by  decanting  the  latter;  the  preci- 
pitate is  then  washed  well  with  warm  water,  and  permitted 
to  dry.  This  is  sulphide  of  silver,  and  to  prepare  it  lor  re- 
duction it  must  be  roasted.  This  is  done  by  placing  it  in 
an  iron  pan  or  shovel,  and  submitting  it  to  tile  heat  of  a 
brisk  coal  fire.  This  should  be  done  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
the  draft  of  a large  chimney.  When  the  mass  assumes  a 
red  heat  and  the  vapor  ceases,  it  may  be  removed  from  the 
fire  and!  allowed  to  cool. 


Print  clippings,  filters,  and  all  waste  paper  which  has 
absorb -d  silver,  are  to  ha  burned.  This  is  facilitated  by 
spriukling  the  pap-r,  especially  that  which  is  poor  iu  silver, 
with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  three  ounces, 
water  eight  ounces.  When  dry,  they  are  burned  iu  an 
op -n  grate  or  stove.  Care  must  ba  taken  that  the  draft  is 
not  too  strong,  or  too  much  piper  put  on  at  once,  to  cause 
the  ashes  to  be  carried  off  with  the  ff  une  and  smoke.  Do 
not  try  to  hurry  it,  and  you  will  be  repaid  lor  your  p itience. 
If  there  be  a large  quautity  of  paper  an  occasional  rakiug 
out  of  the  ashes  from  the  grate  will  admit  the  air  and  assist 
combustion. 

Having  prepared  the  several  residues,  the  next  in  order 
is  to  reduce  them  to  metallic  silver.  This  is  doue  by  fusion, 
assisted  by  various  saline  mixtures  which  are  called  fluxes. 
A different  flux  or  different  proportions  are  used  for  each  of 
the  different  kinds  of  waste.  In  each  case  it  is  important 
that  the  residue  and  flux  be  ground  together  in  an  iron 
mortar  as  flue  ay  possible,  after  being  mixed  in  the  following 
proportions  : 

bur  Chloride  of  Silver. — This  may  be  precipitated  from 
old  baths  or  print  washings. 

Carbouate  of  potash  ...  ...  1G  ounces 

Powdered  resin  ...  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Take  of  this  flux  half  the  weight  of  the  chloride. 
Thoroughly  mix  aud  grind  them  together  as  before  directed  ; 
then  fill  a Hessian  crucible*  about  three-quarters  full,  pack- 
ing it  in  closely.  A layer  of  common  salt  spriukled  over 
the  top  tends  to  prevent  boiliug  over  during  the  fusing 
process.  The  carbouate  of  potash  may  be  used  alone  in  this 
case,  but  chloride  of  silver  volatilizes,  and  portions  of  it 
escape  before  the  reduction  has  commeuced ; the  resiu  com- 
bining with  it  prevents  this. 

Ashes  from  Collodion  Films. — These  consist  mostly  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  aud  may  be  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  ounces  of  ashes  to  four  ouuces  of  the  follow- 
ing flux  : 

Carbonate  of  potash  ...  ...  8 ounces 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Prepare  the  crucible  the  same  as  before. 

Developer  Precipitate. — This  having  been  prepared  as 
previously  directed,  mix  with  equal  parts  ol  the  following  : 
Carbonate  of  potash  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Nitrate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Place  in  the  crucible  the  same  as  before. 

Paper  Ashes. — These  are  to  be  sifted  through  a fine  sievo 
to  free  them  from  bits  of  glass,  nails,  &c.  Any  beads  of 
metallic  silvei  remaining  on  the  sieve  should  be  returned 
to  the  ashes.  Mix  these  with  equal  weight  of 

Carbonate  of  potash  ...  ...  4 ounces 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Prepare  the  crucible  as  before  directed. 

Roasted  Suiphide  of  Silver. — This  compound  is  the  most 
difficult  of  ail  to  reduce.  The  following  flux  has  been 


proved  to  bo  excellent : 

Carbouate  of  potash 

. ...  15  ounces 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 

. ...  10  „ 

Nitrate  of  potash  ... 

. ...  5 „ 

Mix  eight  ounces  of  sulphide  to  seven  ounces  of  flux,  and 
ouly  half  fill  the  crucible,  as  the  mixture  seethes  violently 
during  reduction. 

Reduction. — For  this  purpose  a small  furnace,  or  a stove 
with  a good  draft,  should  be  used.  Au  ordinary  coal  fire 
answers  well,  though  some  prefer  coke  or  charcoal,  as  they 
produce  a quick  heat,  aud  make  less  ashes  to  clog  the  fire. 
The  crucible  should  have  a cover,  aud  be  buried  in  the  coals. 
As  the  conteuts  ol  the  crucible  fuse  and  settle,  more  of  the 
mixtuie  may  be  added  with  au  iron  spoon,  a small  quautity 
at  a time,  till  the  crucible  is  tilled  with  the  molten  mass. 
Tuen  cover  it  and  subject  it  to  a white  heat  for  about  half 
ao  hour.  To  ascertain  if  the  reduction  be  complete,  take  a 
stout  iron  wire  and  stir  the  mass.  If  reduced,  it  will  seem 


• These  come  in  nests,  and  may  be  had  of  any  druggist. 
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perfectly  liquid  without  any  feeling  of  sand  or  grittiness. 
The  fused  silver  may  also  be  felt  at  the  bottom  by  its 
greater  density  and  resistance,  and  when  the  wire  is  with 
drawn  a smooth  black  glass  will  be  found  upon  it,  free  from 
sand  or  roughness.  If  an  examination  answers  these  condi- 
tions the  crucible  may  be  removed  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
is  then  broken  with  a hammer,  when  a button  of  pure  metal 
lie  silver  will  be  found  in  the  bottom. 

These  processes  may  seem  tedious  aud  troublesome  to 
those  not  familiar  with  them,  but  they  are  not  really  so. 
All  of  the  work  can  be  done  at  odd  times  and  during 
stormy  weather,  and  the  extra  cost  for  materials,  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  every  gallery,  is  trifling. 

Auy  photographer  who  will  practice  economy  iu  collect- 
ing his  waste,  and  then  reduce  it  himself  according  to  the 
methods  we  have  described,  will  find  a handsome  balance 
to  his  credit  in  the  waste  account  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


A USEFUL  DEVELOPER. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Smith  gives  the  following  in  the  St.  Louis  Prac- 
tical Photographer  : — 

“Throw  equal  quantities  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
the  double  salt  of  iron  and  atninouia  into  a jar,  and  fill  up 
with  water.  Shake  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  water 
may  be  kept  filled  with  the  salt.  Let  this  be  a stock  solu- 
tion, easily  replenished  with  water  or  salt,  as  occasion 
requires.  In  another  jar  keep  a saturated  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  (epsom  salt).  To  make  your  developer 
measure  out  of  the 

Iron  solution  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Sulphate  magnesia  2 „ 

Acetic  acid  ...  3 „ 

Water  1G  ,, 

Vary  in  same  proportion  for  larger  or  smaller  quanti- 
ties. A slight  modification  of  the  acid  and  water  may  be 
needed  to  harmonize  with  the  temperature  and  length  of 
exposure.  I have  U3ed  no  alcohol  whatever  in  my  deve- 
loper for  the  past  year,  and  have  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  flowing  my  plates.” 


COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  process  of  colouring  photographs  is  by  no  meaus  so 
difficult  a matter  as  you  might  at  first  have  supposed. 
There  are  certainly  some  obstacles  to  be  encountered,  but  you 
will  soon  overcome  them,  provided  you  will  sit  down  with  a 
determination  to  overcome  them.  You  must  be  patient  and 
persevering,  go  gradually  on,  endeavouring  to  improve  with 
every  stroke  you  take,  keeping  the  tints  of  the  face  and 
background  light,  gaining  colour  and  depth  by  repeatedly 
working  over  them,  ; the  effect  thereby  produced  will 
be  infinitely  superior,  and  far  more  artistical,  than  if  you 
had  at  once  laid  on  the  colour  as  strong  as  required. 
Avoid,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  all  washing  out  of 
tints  after  they  have  once  been  put  on,  for  the  surface  of  the 
photographic  paper  is  of  a delicate  nature,  and  will  not 
bear  much  rubbing.  Again,  you  must  not  feel  disap- 
pointed if  your  first  efforts  do  not  turn  out  altogether  as 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  to  you  as  you  had  hoped  for.  Do 
not  give  up  in  despair,  but  go  on,  persevere,  and  good 
coloured  pictures  will  be  your  reward  in  time.  Be  par- 
ticular in  procuring  good  photographs  to  work  upon  and 
experiment  with;  also,  good  colours  and  pencils  to  work 
with,  fur  your  success  will  in  a great  measure  depeud  upon 
these.  Do  not  be  over  anxious  to  get  a very  high  finish  to 
your  work  at  first,  which,  after  all,  docs  not  constitute 
excellence  or  perfection,  for  a good  picture  may  be  satis- 
factory without  it,  while  a very  bad  one  may  have  it  in  ex- 
cess. The  highest  finish  is  labour  in  vain,  unless  at  the 
same  time  there  be  preserved  good  lights  and  shadows,  which 
actually  make  up  a good,  finished  picture. — Practical 
Photographer. 


HOW  TO  SIT  FOR  A PHOTOGRAPH. 

Vfter  having  arranged  the  preliminaries  as  to  style,  price, 
kc.,  enter  the  operating  room  and  inform  the  operator  that 
you  have  but  three  minutes  to  catch  the  train — persuade 
him,  if  possible,  to  sit  you  in  advance  of  two  or  three  others 
who  have  been  patiently  waiting  ; get  vexed  and  pout  if 
he  declines  to  do  so  without  their  consent.  Then  retire  to 
i seat  in  the  reception  room  and  cultivate  a view  of  thought 
best  adapted  to  make  you  miserable. 

When  your  turn  comes,  suddenly  recollect  that  your 
hat,  cloak,  &c.,  must  be  removed,  and  that  your  hair  needs 
crimping  or  re-arranging ; wonder  why  you  had  not  so 
employed  yourself  while  waiting ; but,  no  matter,  console 
. yourself  with  the  idea  that  you  are  paying  Mr.  Skylight 
| back  iu  his  own  coin  by  making  him  wait. 

If  your  face  is  long  and  slim,  be  sure  to  do  your  hair  up 
high  “ a la  pompadour ; ” this  may  make  the  face  look  a 
little  longer  and  slimmer — but,  no  matter,  follow  the  pre- 
vailing style,  and  blame  the  operator  for  all  that  is  not  as 
your  fancy  pictured  it. 

Should  your  neck  be  a trifle  long,  wear  a dress  cut  low, 
or  a turn-down  collar.  If  it  is  the  reverse,  wear  a high 
ruffle  “a  la  Queen  Elizabeth.”  Should  “ Old  Glasseye  ” 
suggest  a ruffle  for  No.  1 and  collar  for  No.  2,  think  how 
stupid  he  must  be  not  to  know  what  folks  are  wearing  this 
fall. 

If  the  figure  is  tall  and  slim,  wear  a long-waisted  dress 
with  a skirt  as  scant  as  you  can,  but  possessing  a long 
trail ; this  will  make  you  rail  in  appearance  and  rail  at  the 
artist  too. 

If  the  extremities  of  your  mouth  should  be  unfortunately 
near  your  ears,  don’t  allow  the  artist  to  make  a profile, 
because  such  a view  would  only  show  half  of  its  actual 
capacity  for  buckwheat  cakes,  &c. 

If  the  case  is  otherwise,  insist  on  a profile,  because  a 
lady  friend  of  yours  had  a side  view  taken  which  every  one 
admires.  Should  there  be  a liberal  supply  of  humanity  in 
the  make-up  of  your  nasal  organ,  object  all  the  more  to  a 
full  view  of  the  face. 

When  you  are  about  to  be  sacrificed,  surprise  your  tor- 
mentor with  some  new  and  original  phrase,  such  as,  “ I 
would  rather  have  a tooth  extracted.”  When  he  attempts 
to  pose  you,  object  to  the  position,  or,  better  still,  bring 
in  three  or  four  lady  friends  and  induce  them  to  sustain 
you  in  your  objections,  get  them  to  fuss  around  you  as 
possible,  and  dou’t  for  a moment  forget  you  are  seated 
in  a dentist's  chair.  Totally  ignore  the  artist,  so  he  will 
be  responsible  only  in  the  case  the  picture  is  a failure. 

If  a child  is  to  be  photographed,  wait  till  about  sunduwn, 
or  rise  unusually  early,  aud  come  before  breakfast — you  are 
aware  that  the  best  light  for  “ the  little  ones  ” is  between 
10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.,  but  no  matter  about  the  light— suit  your 
own  convenience.  If  the  child  is  less  than  two  years  old,  insist 
on  having  it  taken  standing,  and,  to  make  matters  still  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  put  on  a dark  dress.  If  the 
child  is  older,  commence  a week  or  two  before  the  picture 
is  to  be  made  to  drill  it  in  positions  ; teach  it  how  to  hold 
its  mouth,  aud  don’t  forget  to  tell  it  repeatedly  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  artist,  thus  conveying  to  the  child’s  mind  the 
idea  that  something  terrible  will  happen,  and  that  a 
monster  will  have  charge  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  above  is  not  a rare  experience  iu  the  profession,  but 
quite  a common  one,  aud  the  moral  is  obvious.  If  you 
expect  a natural  picture,  do  not  get  yourself  up  in  a style 
entirely  foreign  to  your  everyday  appearance.  Discard 
gew-gaws  and  so  on  ; dress  the  hair  and  person  becom- 
ingly ; and,  finally,  assist  the  artist  in  his  by  no  means 
easy  task.  He  must  have  your  entire  support  and  confi- 
dence, and  the  utmost  good  feeling  must  prevail  through- 
out the  operation,  or  the  inevitable  result  is  a failure. — 
Nac  Britain  Record. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FRENCH  MUSEUMS 
AND  GALLERIES. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  a Commission,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Fine  Arts  in  France 
has  determined  to  permit  the  indiscriminate  employment 
of  the  ci  nera  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domain.  Every 
museum  and  gallery  under  his  sway  may  now  be  invaded  by 
the  photographer,  provided  the  latter  obeys  the  rules  and 
regulations  drawn  up  for  his  guidance  and  for  the  proper 
protection  of  the  property  of  the  public.  In  no  other 
country  has  such  open  access  been  permitted,  and  there  can 
belittle  doubt  that  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  this 
way,  by  permitting  works  of  art  and  antiquity  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  thus  brought  withiu  the  province  of  those 
resident  at  some  distance  from  the  collections,  will  not 
fail  to  bring  forth  fruit.  France  leads  the  way  fearlessly, 
and  without  hesitation  ; we  can  only  hope  that  so  good  an 
example  will  be  speedily  followed  by  other  European 
nations. 

The  regulations  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  those 
desirous  of  using  the  camera  in  public  galleries  and 
museums  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  therefore 
we  make  no  apology  for  translating  them  and  repro- 
ducing them  here.  They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  employment  of  photography  is  authorized  in 
the  scientific  and  literary  establishments  under  our 
control. 

2.  Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining  permission  to  repro- 
duce, or  cause  to  be  reproduced,  by  photography  the 
objects  preserved  in  any  of  the  establishments  must  make 
a request  in  writing  to  that  effect,  to  the  head  of  the 
department.  In  this  letter  must  be  specified : 

a.  The  objects  of  which  negatives  are  desired  to  be 
taken. 

b.  The  nature  of  the  work  for  which  the  cliches  are 
required,  and  its  destination. 

c.  The  name  and  address  of  the  operators. 

> /.  The  contemplated  duration  of  the  operations. 

e.  An  engagement  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
department. 

f.  A declaration  that  the  petitioner  assumes  absolutely 
all  responsibilities  which  may  be  entailed  by  the  repro- 
duction. 

3.  Permission  may  be  given  by  the  head  of  depart- 
ment, or,  in  case  of  refusal,  by  the  Ministry ; the  authority 
does  not  in  any  case  create  a monopoly. 

4.  The  head  of  department  will  refuse  authority  in  any 
case  where  the  reproduction  might  jeopardize  the  pre- 
servation of  the  objects  under  his  care,  or  in  any  way 
affect  public  morals. 


5.  The  head  of  department  will  not  take  notice  of 
requests  for  the  reproduction  of  objects  to  be  obtained  in 
commerce. 

G.  The  operators  admitted  into  the  galleries  of  the  State 
must  not  bring  with  them  either  fire  or  inflammable  or 
explosive  substances.  They  may  only  make  use  of  films 
prepared  beforehand  by  a dry  process.  They  will  only  be 
permitted  to  expose  in  the  galleries : all  other  operations 
must  be  conducted  outside. 

7.  The  heads  of  departments  will  determine  the  days  and 
hours  for  opening  the  establishments.  They  will  also  de- 
termine the  order  and  time  in  which  operators  armed  with 
authority  are  to  be  admitted. 

8.  -AH  the  operations  will  be  conducted  in  the  preseuce 
of  an  officer  of  the  department,  who  will  see  that  the 
objects  reproduced  suffer  no  deterioration. 

9.  The  head  of  department  will  impose  any  measures 
which  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  preservation 
of  the  objects ; he  may  especially  prevent  the  same  from 
being  handled  by  the  operators,  and  stipulate  that  the 
objects  should  be  protected  by  a glass  during  the  ope- 
ration. 

10.  The  Administration  and  the  heads  of  departments 
will  prescribe  measures  to  ensure  that  the  proofs  obtained 
are  only  the  reproduction  of  objects  belonging  to  the  State 
collections. 

11.  Any  operator  infringing  the  regulations  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  building,  as  well  as  those  who  compromise 
the  safety  of  anything  in  the  collections. 

12.  Persons  permitted  to  reproduce  by  photography  any 
objects  iu  the  State  galleries  or  museums  must  comply  as 
follows : 

a.  They  must  deposit  at  the  Miuistry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion a good  cliche  of  every  one  of  the  objects  reproduced, 
the  cliche  in  question  bearing  the  producer’s  name. 

b.  They  must  forward  to  the  department  to  which  the 
object  belonged  two  prints  of  every  cliche. 

13.  The  cliches  deposited  at  the  Ministry  will  become 
the  property  of  the  State,  which  may  make  use  of  them  in 
any  way  that  should  appear  desirable. 

14.  A ceutral  laboratory  will  be  formed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Director  of  Public  Works  in  one  of  the  rooms 
appertaining  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
laboratory  will  serve  the  following  purposes  : 

a.  For  the  preservation  of  cliches  deposited  in  accord- 
ance with  law  12. 

1.  For  the  execution  of  photographic  work,  such  as  may 
be  ordered  to  be  performed  by  Government. 

c.  For  the  training  of  operators  who  may  be  deputed  to 
act  upou  the  public  service. 

</.  For  examining  and  inspecting  stores  of  a photographic 
nature  prior  to  their  shipment  abroad  to  the  Colonies. 

The  above  regulations  are  in  the  main  very  excellent.  It 
will  be  noted  that  only  dry  processes  are  to  be  permitted, 
and  these,  we  fear,  will  give  same  trouble  where  the  museums 
are  not  well  lighted.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  however, 
a studio  will  be  attached  to  the  gallery  or  museum,  where 
proper  exposure  can  be  given.  Although  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  objects  should  be  jealously  protected  in 
every  way,  we  fear  that  few  satisfactory  reproductions  will 
be  the  result  if  the  object  photographed  is  covered  with 
glass,  as  laid  down  in  regulation  No.  9. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  HUMAN  VOICE. 

Dr.  Stein,  of  Frankfort,  is  already  known  to  our  readers 
as  one  who  has  done  much  in  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  physical  and  physiological  research.  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  accounts  previously  published 
in  these  columns  of  Dr.  Stein’s  successful  method  of 
securing  photographic  records  of  the  pulse-beatings,  and 
also  of  reproducing  by  photography  tones  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  tuning-forks  and  musical  instruments. 

Dr.  Stein  has  now  gone  a step  further.  Our  readers 
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have  heard  of  the  telephone,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  voice 
of  a speaker  may  be  transmitted  twenty  miles  by  tele- 
graph. With  the  assistance  of  l)r.  Stein’s  apparatus  his 
speech  may  be  photographed  or  written  down  upon  a sen- 
sitive plate  in  the  shape  of  curves,  or,  rather,  iu  the  form 
of  a serpent-like  line.  As  the  tones  vary,  so  the  waves  of 
the  line  occupy  more  or  less  space,  or  are  taller  or  shorter. 
Shi  ill  notes  or  tones,  where  the  vibrations  arc  rapid,  are 
represented  by  many  steep  waves ; low,  or  bass  tones, 
where  the  vibrations  do  not  follow  each  other  so  rapidly, 
produce  few  waves  in  a line. 

We  think  we  can  explain  to  our  readers  how  Dr.  Stein 
converts  a speech  into  a wavy  line.  A membrane,  very 
much  like  the  head  of  a drum,  is  stretched  before  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker  so  as  to  vibrate  quickly  or  slowly, 
according  as  his  tones  are  shrill,  or  bass.  A metal  band  is 
at  the  back  of  the  drum,  and  vibrates  also ; this  band  is 
in  connection  with  an  electric  battery,  and  as  it  vibrates  it 
makes  and  breaks  contact  with  another  metal  band,  to 
which  it  communicates  a series  of  electric  currents.  These 
electric  currents  are  communicated  rapidly  or  slowly,  ac- 
cording as  the  vibrations  are  rapid  or  slow,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  the  tones  uttered  are  high  or  low.  These  electric 
currents  pass  to  au  electro-magnet,  which  sets  in  motion  a 
little  metal  bar,  attracting  and  repelling  the  same  as 
rapidly  as  the  vibrations  pass.  The  reader  must  now 
imagine,  perched  upon  this  bar,  a little  screen,  or  diaphragm, 
having  a little  hole  in  its  centre.  Through  this  hole  shines 
a light,  the  light  making  a tiny  image  upon  a sensitive 
plate  in  a camera  opposite.  If  the  metal  bar  and  the 
screen  move  up  and  down,  as  they  will  do  when  the 
vibrations  commence,  then  the  light-point  makes  an  up 
and  down  image  or  stroke  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  The 
sensitive  plate  is  not  at  a standstill,  however,  but  keeps 
gradually  moving  in  a horizontal  direction,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  up  and  down  stroke  made  by  the  light 
point  partakes  of  the  form  of  a curved  line.  This,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  principle  of  Dr.  Stein’s  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 


THE  VISUAL  PURPLE  OF  THE  EYE. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  in  these  columns  to  the  so- 
called  visual  purple,  or  seh-purpur,  as  the  German  physio- 
logist, Boll,  terms  it.  This  visual-purple  is  a coloured 
sheet  at  the  back  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  becomes  im- 
pressed by  light  in  the  same  way  as  a photographic  film. 
The  light  must,  however,  be  very  intense  to  make  an 
impression,  and  it  was  only  by  exposing  a rabbit’s  eye  in 
a dark  room  to  the  action  of  a ray  of  light  coming  through 
a shutter  for  three  minutes  that  any  image  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  been  a question  how  long  the  visual-purple  re- 
mains after  death.  Boll  found  that  a rabbit’s  eye  imme- 
diately after  death  was  in  a position  to  receive  an  image 
quite  as  readily  as  when  alive,  aud  he  asserted  that  he 
believed  the  visual  purple  to  remain  unbleached  and  pho- 
tographic  many  hours  after  death.  The  German  physio- 
logist has  been  lately  able  to  prove  that  in  the  human 
being  such  is  the  case  for  two  hours  and  three-quarters 
after  death,  at  any  rate.  The  subject  in  this  case  was  a 
criminal  who  was  executed  in  Vienna  on  the  5th  of  March 
last,  at  a quarter  past  seven  in  the  morning.  The  execu- 
tion occurred  in  a badly-lighted  yard,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  and  immediately  after  death  the  executioner,  as  is 
customary,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  body.  Other  means 
were  then  taken  to  keep  light  from  the  retina,  and  after  an 
interval  of  a couple  of  hours  an  examination  was  made  by 
Boll  of  the  eye.  A microscopic  inspection  at  once  showed 
the  existence  of  the  visual  purple,  so  that  the  eye  still  pos- 
sessed photographic  properties,  but  no  trace  of  an  image  was 
to  be  observed  on  the  retina  of  the  dead  man.  But  even 
had  a slight  impression  been  bleached  upon  the  purple  film, 
say  that  of  the  prison  wall,  this  would,  nevertheless,  have 


disappeared  again,  since  the  membrane  behind  the  retina 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  a re-sensitizer,  and  would 
have  restored  the  purple  colour  again  in  a very  short  time. 
That  the  visual  purple  does  not  lose  its  properties  till 
some  time  after  death  may  now  be  taken  for  granted. 

So  far  as  regards  the  possibility  of  an  image  existing  on 
the  retina  after  death,  so  as  to  be  discoverable  some  hoftrs 
subsequently,  we  may  safely  decide  iu  the  negative, 
judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  seh-purpur.  It  is  only, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit,  where  the  object 
is  very  bright,  or  it  is  steadily  reflected  upon  the  eye  for 
some  time,  that  an  image  appears ; and  then  the  latter 
must  be  immediately  fixed  in  alum,  as  otherwise  the 
mucous  sensitizer  does  its  work,  and  the  purple  colour  is 
restored.  No  doubt  when  the  eye  looks  upon  a very  light 
object— the  sun,  for  instance— and  the  vision  remains  per- 
sistent for  some  minutes,  or  seconds,  afterwards,  our  eye 
has  received  photographic  impression,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  occur  just  before  death.  Only  under  such  circuin- 
stences  would  it  appear  possible  to  secure  a photograph 
upon  the  seh-purpur , or  visual  purple  of  the  eye. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BELT. 

A correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Somerset  Ware,  sends  us  details 
of  an  ingenious  contrivance  which  he  has  found  convenient, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  useful  to  others.  It  consists  in  a 
belt,  with  cells  for  holdiug  bottles,  so  that  each  chemical  is 
at  hand  for  use,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  broken,  upset, 
or  lost  when  out  of  use.  The  length  of  the  beit  will,  of 
course,  vary  as  the  photographer  is  stout  or  thin.  Mr. 
Ward’s  is  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  five  inches  wide. 
We  subjoin  a diagram,  with  the  bottles  in  place  : — 


No  1 is  collodion ; 2,  intensifying  solution  ; 3,  ten-grain 
silver  solution  ; 4,  strong  iron  developing  solution  ; 5, 
weak  iron  developing  solution ; 6,  fixing  solution.  The 
stoppers  and  corks  must  always  be  carefully  replaced,  or 
stooping  might  produce  awkward  consequences. 

We  append  Mr.  Ware’s  letter: — 

“ I intend  the  enclosed  sketch  to  describe  a plan  upon 
which  I have  fitted  up  a belt  to  carry  bottles,  ard  it  is  an 
idea  which  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are 
fond  of  landscape  photography,  as  owing  to  the  bottles 
being  suspended  round  the  waist,  they  are  more  easily 
carried  than  in  a box,  the  weight  of  which  in  itself  is  very 
considerable.  It  also  enables  you  to  lighten  the  dark  tent 
by  dispensing  with  some  of  the  shelves ; and  it  will  be 
found  a convenience  to  have  the  bottles  near  at  hand. 

“ I bring  this  idea  before  you  as  I consider  it  to  be  a 
novelty,  and  knowing,  also,  that  you  are  anxious  to  lay 
before  your  readers  anything  which  may  assist  them  to 
pursue  photography  more  pleasantly. — I remain,  dear  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  II.  Somerset  W are.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

De-paquis’  Photo-Engraving  Process — Method  for  Ob- 
taining Grain  in  Photo-Engraved  Plates — M.  Char- 
don’s  Work  on  Pure  Bromide  of  Silver  Emulsions — 
The  Collodion  He  Employs — How  He  Manufactures 
the  Pyroxiline  Employed  in  His  Emulsion. 

M.  Despaquis  is  at  present  publishing  a series  of  instruc- 
tions connected  with  greasy  ink  printing,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  the  less  interesting  because  they  have 
hitherto  constituted  a patented  process,  which  has  before 
been  closed  to  the  public.  One  portion  of  M.  Despaquis’ 
communication  bears  reference  to  photo-engraving,  and  your 
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readers  will,  I feel  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  something  about  it. 

M.  Despaquis  has  observed,  like  all  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  this  branch  of  study,  that  in  an  engraving 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a grain  inside  the  cavities,  while 
the  surface  should  be  of  a polished  character  in  those  por- 
tions destined  to  reproduce  the  whites  of  the  image.  He 
therefore  set  about  to  discover  how  such  a result  could  be 
brought  about.  He  applied  to  the  metallic  plate  two  films 
of  gelatine,  the  first  a thick  one  containing  the  grain,  and 
the  second  thinner  and  absolutely  free  from  grain.  It  is 
due  to  this  second  film  that  M.  Despaquis  is  enabled  to 
produce  all  the  delicacy  of  half  tone.  Ilis  method  of  ope- 
rating is  as  follows  : — In  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  are  dissolved  two  hundred  grammes  of  gelatiue;  to 
this  are  added  twenty  gratnmesof  liquid  Indian  iuk  and  four 
grammes  of  powdered  pumice,  the  latter  being  very  finely 
ground  and  sifted  through  fine  linen.  Next,  upon  a plate  of 
glass  which  has  been  waxed,  he  spreads  a sheet  of  moistened 
paper,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air-bubbles. 
The  solution  of  gelatine,  previously  filtered  and  maintained 
at  a slightly  warmed  temperature  sufficient  to  keep  it 
liquid,  is  then  poured  upon  this  sheet  of  paper.  In  this 
way  a sheet  is  secured,  covered  with  a thick  film  of  gela- 
tine having  a very  fine  grain,  uniformly  spread  throughout 
its  body.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  this  prepared 
paper  the  second  film  is  applied,  aud  the  sheet  sensitized 
at  the  same  time  ; to  do  this,  it  is  immersed  (prepared 
side  uppermost)  in  a solution  composed  of  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  500  cub  cents. 

Gelatine  ...  ...  1 to  15  grammes 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  15  „ 

After  remaining  in  this  liquid  for  some  secouds  the  sheet 
is  taken  out.  aud  by  two  of  its  corners  (still  prepared  side 
uppermost)  it  is  diawn  over  a gelatined  plate,  previously 
prepared  with  ox-gall,  so  that  later  the  paper  may  be  easily 
detached.  The  sheet,  dried  in  a locality  where  it  is  screened 
from  daylight,  is  cut  a little  larger  than  the  cliche,  and 
placed  underneath  the  latter.  The  exposure  of  the  pre- 
pared sheet  to  the  light  should  be  about  a third  that  neces- 
sary to  give  a carbon  print.  As  in  this  latter  process,  as 
soon  as  the  printing  is  finished,  the  impression  is  plunged 
into  cold  water,  so  as  to  transport  the  print,  not  to  albu- 
menized  paper,  but  to  a plate  of  polished  steel  or  copper  ; 
it  is  afterwards  put  under  pressure,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
and  finally  the  image  developed,  as  in  the  carbon  process, 
with  warm  water.  It  is,  indeed,  treated  as  if  it  were 
a carbon  print,  rather  more  care  being  taken,  however, 
because  there  is  less  adhesion  between  the  gelatine  and  the 
polished  steel.  When  the  mDtrix-plate  has  been  secured 
in  this  way,  a mould  is  nude,  either  in  the  hydraulic  press, 
as  in  the  Woodburytype  process,  or  in  a rolling  mill, 
covering  the  plate  with  a double  sheet  of  very  stout  lead. 
The  mill  must  be  worked  two  or  three  times,  so  that  every 
detail  of  the  image  is  reproduced  in  the  lead.  Finally, 
you  produce  by  the  aid  of  the  electrotype  process  a counter- 
mould,  which  is  the  plate  from  which  the  printed  copies  are 
produced. 

M.  Willeme,  the  inventor  of  photo-sculpture,  who 
quitted  Paris  some  years  ago  to  establish  himself  at  Sedan, 
has  found  out,  it  would  seem,  a very  simple  means  of 
transforming  the  latent  image  which  is  formed  in  the 
camera  into  a visible  picture.  Thaults  to  the  preparation 
of  the  sensitive  film,  which  does  not  involve  any  variation 
of  the  ordinary  manipulations,  he  renders  the  action  of 
light  apparent  at  once,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  operations  until  it  is  found  convenient  to 
arrest  them.  It  is  especially  in  the  production  of  enlarge- 
ments that  this  faculty  will  become  useful.  Some  experi- 
ments are  to  be  conducted  in  the  studio  of  M.  Carette,  and 
of  these  I hope  to  give  your  readers  some  account,  together 
with  further  details  of  this  interesting  process. 

Under  the  title  of  Photograph}/  by  means  of  pure  bromide  of 
silver  emulsion , M.  Chardon  has  just  published  all  the 
details  of  his  process.  Iu  this  work  the  author  enters 


into  all  the  various  matters,  and  gives  the  most  minute  iu- 
structions  concerning  the  operations  involved,  and  iuforms 
the  reader,  moreover,  of  the  methods  for  producing  the 
•liffereut  products  necessary  in  the  process.  Especially 
does  he  tell  about  the  pyroxyline  and  bromides,  and  clears 
up  much  about  them  which  before  was  exceedingly 
obscure.  With  M.  Chardon,  collodion  —or.  in  other  words, 
the  mixture  of  pyroxyline,  alcohol,  and  ether— is  simply  a 
vehicle  destined  to  contain  the  various  active  salts,  which 
remain  so  far  without  any  reaction  upon  one  another.  Iu 
the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  if  the  proportion  of  emul- 
sion be  insufficient,  then  the  bromide  of  silver  formed  by 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  part, 
aud  the  result  is  a granular  film  which  has  no  strength  of 
cohesion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  pyroxyline 
in  the  collodion  be  too  great,  the  film  which  is  formed 
will  be  too  transparent,  and  display  a lack  of  sensitive- 
ness. In  this  case  the  result  will  be  cliches  without 
vigour,  which  are  incapable  of  being  intensified.  After 
numerous  experiment  M.  Chardon  has  recognized  the 
advantages  possessed  by  a mixture  of  pyroxylines  prepared 
one  by  immersion  of  the  cotton  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitrate  of  potash  (porous  collodion),  and  the  other  by 
immersion  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  with  water  added 
(resistant  collodion).  What  distinguishes  M.  Chardon’s 
work  most  of  all  is,  however,  the  theoretical  explanations, 
clearly  and  logically  expressed,  which  he  appeuds  to  the 
various  practical  results  that  are  given, 

Ernest  Lacan. 


A FEW  REMARKS  ON  PIIOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  K.  KL1E.* 

Reproductions  of  engravings  aud  woodcuts  by  the  aid 
of  the  camera  are  no  longer  attended  with  difficulty.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  when  photo-zincographs  are  required 
from  negatives  taken  direct  from  nature.  M.  Jaffe  (of 
Vienna)  and  a photographer  of  Stockholm  have  both 
come  forward  at  the  same  time  with  a simile r method,  the 
principle  of  which  has,  however,  many  drawbacks.  By 
taking  a picture  through  a net  you  obtain,  it  is  true,  large 
or  small  grain,  which  forms  half-tone  and  shadows,  but  the 
direction  of  the  points  is  never  after  the  form  of  the 
pictures,  and  for  this  reason  the  images  always  appear  flat ; 
while  further,  the  pronounced  streaks  and  inequalities  to 
be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  net  are  not  to  be  over- 
come. The  main  defect  of  the  method  consists  in  tiie  cir- 
cumstance that  a point  when  etched  and  priuted  gives 
rise  to  more  difficulties  than  a line.  In  etching,  while  a 
point  is  attacked  (roin  all  sides,  a line  is  only  acted  upon 
by  acid  from  two  sides.  In  printing,  again,  a poiat  is  not 
so  deeply  printed  upon  paper  as  a line,  even  when  consi- 
derable care  is  used  in  the  process.  For  this  reason  the 
softening  of  a sketch  appears  smeared,  and  the  highest 
lights  are  abruptly  isolated  or  cut  off.  Iu  the  so  called 
English  wood-cutting,  in  which  points  are  allowed  to  stand, 
the  printiug  is  better,  because  the  softening-off  marks 
are  deeper,  such  as  are  not  to  be  obtained  iu  etching. 

For  some  years  past  half-tones  have  been  secured  in 
Paris  iu  the  following  manner.  Pigmented  tissue  is 
dusted  over  with  asphalte  so  long  as  it  remained  moist, 
aud  was  then  printed  through  this  dust  under  a negative. 
In  this  way  cliches  in  half-tones  are  secured.  These 
must,  however,  be  printed  with  very  little  iuk,  should 
possess  no  open  high  lights,  and  for  this  reason,  therefore, 
the  pictures  which  resulted  were  never  black  enough  in 
the  shadows,  nor  pure  enough  iu  the  lights.  I would 
recommend  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  similar 
processes  to  work  in  the  manner  following. 

The  negative,  whether  varnished  or  not,  is  covered  with 
a solution  of  gelatine  or  glue;  when  this  thin  film  of 
gelatine  has  dried,  then  a solution  of  asphalte  is  applied, 
to  which  a few  drops  of  petroleum  have  been  added,  so 
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that  in  the  end  the  asphalte  coating  may  not  be  too  hard. 
The  asphalte  film  must  not  be  too  thick,  but  must  still 
permit  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  negative  to  be 
seen.  A scraper  is  then  taken  in  hand,  consisting  of  fine 
sewing-needles,  which  on  touching  the  negative  film  pro- 
duces upon  the  asphalte  parallel  lines.  With  this  scraper, 
or  graver,  the  asphalte  film  is  cut  through,  the  lines  being 
made  to  follow  the  principal  coutours  of  the  negative. 
The  lines  thus  scratehe  1 upon  the  negative  are  all  over 
of  the  same  strength  ; but  when  prints  are  taken  from  it, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lines  which  pass  over 
the  transparent  portions  of  the  negative  should  be  broader 
than  those  which  are  drawn  over  the  more  opaque  portions. 
I attribute  this  to  the  circumstance  that  by  powerful 
illumiuition  the  open  hues  appear  broa  ler  than  when  less 
light  is  used.  Upon  the  perfectly  opaque  portions  of  the 
nagative  cross -markings  may  be  scratched.  In  the  sky  or 
background  of  the  negative  the  lines  may  be  drawn  by  a 
linear-instrument. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT  AMD  COLOUR. 
[The  “ blue  glass  ” subject  has  been  pretty  neatly 
exhausted,  wo  think,  but  the  following  admirable  summary 
of  the  properties  of  light  and  colour,  (tom  our  excellent  con- 
temporary the  Scientific  American , deals  with  the  subject  in 
an  exhaustive  manner  which  is  very  interesting.] 

The  idea  that  anything  can  be  added  to  light  by  passing 
it  through  coloured  transparent  substances,  or  by  reflecting 
it  from  coloured  surfaces,  is  utterly  erroneous,  and  proceeds 
simply  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  light.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Isaac  Newton,  and  since  his  time  by  innumer- 
able experiments  of  various  kinds,  that  pure  white  light, 
such  as  comes  from  the  sun  to  us,  contains  all  the  colours, 
as  well  as  heataud  chemical  activity,  and  that  they  may  be 
separated,  or  the  light  analysed,  by  simply  passing  it 
through  a prism  of  a transparent  substance.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  a separation  has  beeu  understood  only  since 
the  adoption  of  the  vibratory  theory,  which  also  explains  the 
nature  of  the  caloric,  luminous,  colo  ired,  and  chemical  rays. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  vibrations,  when  at  compar- 
atively low  velocity,  manifest  themselves  as  heat  ouly  ; 
when  the  vibrations  are  rapid  enough  to  produce  four 
hundred  and  fiity  billion  waves  per  second  they  become 
visible  as  red  light.  Five  hundred  billions  produce  the 
sensation  of  orange,  five  hundred  and  fiity  billions  that  ot 
yellow,  and  so  on  thiough  green,  blue,  and  violet,  the  latter 
resulting  from  eight  hundred  and  fiity  billions  of  vibrations 
per  second.  Vibrations  still  more  rapid  are  invisible  to  the 
human  eye,  but  their  existence  is  demonstrated  by  their 
chemical  action,  in  the  same  wav  as  the  invisible  vibrations 
below  four  hundred  and  fifty  billions  per  second  manifest 
themselves  as  heat  ouly. 

Densely  transparent  media  retard  the  light,  and  this 
retardation  will  affect  the  rapid  vibrations  more  than  those 
of  slower  velocity;  and  under  certain  circumstances  such 
media  will  cause  light  to  be  deflected  from  its  course  iu  such 
a way  that  the  most  raj. id  vibrations  will  be  most  deflected, 
aud  the  slowest  least.  This  is  the  principle  of  refraction, 
by  which  light  can  be  separated  iuto  its  caloric,  chemical, 
and  luminous  rays  of  different  colours.  The  refraction  of 
light,  permitting  tho  examination  of  the  colours  into  which 
it  has  been  split  up,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
spectroscope,  by  which  the  nature  of  various  luminous  and 
illuminated  substances  can  be  determined. 

The  apparent  colours  of  objects  are  caused  by  their 
reflecting  rays  of  vibrations  of  certaiu  velocities,  and  neither 
reflecting  nor  absorbing  others;  and  the  hues  of  trans- 
parent coloured  objects  are  similarly  produced.  They  pass 
only  certain  rays,  and  absorb  the  others;  and  the  reflected 
or  transmitted  colour  is  then  called  the  colour  of  the  object. 
In  order  to  perceive  such  a hue,  it  is  essential  that  the 
light  by  which  it  is  illuminated  contains  that  colour;  and 
this  is  directly  demonstrable  by  illuminating  objects  with 


light  of  one  colour,  when  olijectR  of  all  other  colours  will 
appear  black  or  grey.  Such  a light  can,  for  instance,  be 
produced  by  buruiug  alcohol  in  which  common  salt  has  b>en 
mixed;  this  produces  a pure  yellow  dime,  and  objects  of 
whatever  colour,  when  seen  by  daylight,  if  illuminated  by 
such  a flame,  will  only  show  this  colour.  Human  faces,  for 
instance,  have  in  this  light  a ghastly,  death-like  appearance. 

An  ordinary  gas,  lamp,  or  candle  light  is  not  a pure 
white,  being  deficient  in  blue  rays,  and  has  an  excess  of 
red,  orange,  aud  yellow  ; a white  object  cannot,  by  such  a 
light,  be  distinguished  from  a yellow  one;  light  blue  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  green,  aud  dark  blue  looks 
almost  black. 

Iu  regard  to  the  uature  of  coloured  objects,  whether 
painted  or  dyed,  and  of  transparent  media,  such  as  coloured 
glass  or  liquid  solutions,  tho  analysis  of  their  colours  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope  shows  that  what  we  call  cimple 
colours  are  in  most  cases  complex.  Only  those  colours  are 
pure  and  simple  which  we  obtain  by  the  prismatic  relrac* 
tion,  namely,  the  spectroscopic  colours.  The  blue  cobalt 
glass,  for  instance,  which  is  now  called  inazarin  glass,  is 
proved  by  the  spectroscope  not  to  owe  its  violet  shade  to  the 
very  refrangible  and  chemically  active  violet  rays  at  the 
extreme  end  ot  the  prismatic  spectrum  ; but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  this  part  of  the  spectrum  is  totally  absent  from  light 
| passed  through  blue  glass.  The  special  shade  of  the 
| inazarin  glass  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  its  blue  is  tempered 
by  a considerable  quantity  of  the  less  refrangible  red  rays 
at  the  other  or  caloric  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  even 
with  a trace  of  orange.  Its  bine  is,  therefore,  of  less 
chemical  activity  than  the  prismatic  blue,  and  of  course  in 
all  its  functions — 3ucb  as  heat,  chemical  action,  &c. — is  far 
below  the  original  unchanged  solar  light. 

We  have  gone  into  the  details  of  these  rather  elementary 
matters  lor  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  ascribe  to  the  glass  a special  chemical  or  curative 
influence.  Some  photographers  have  used  blue  glass  long 
ago,  in  order  to  moderate  the  intensity  ol  the  light  for  the 
eyes  of  the  sitter,  without  robbing  it  of  too  much  of  its 
chemical  activity  ; aud  those  photographers  who  possess 
common  sense  or  experience  Know  that,  far  from  adding  to 
the  effect  of  the  light  the  blue  glass  is  au  impediment,  and 
the  necessary  time  of  exposure  is  rather  extended  by  its  use 
than  otherwise'.  It  is  strange  that  such  errors  can  prevail 
for  years,  when  a simple  experiment  cau  settle  the  matter. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  phoiograpU  the  solar  spectrum,  to 
do  the  same  with  a surface  painted  with  a number  oi  various 
coloured  pigments,  and  also  to  expose  a sensitized  outface 
under  a series  of  coloured  strips  ol  glass.  The  writer  of  this 
article  did  this  more  thaD  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Dagm  rrean 
process,  and  satisfied  himself  about  the  following  points; 
1,  The  ch-mical  effect  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  extends, 
for  iodide  of  silver,  from  beyond  tbe  violet  to  the  blue;  2, 
When  bromine  is  used  in  connection  with  the  iodine,  it 
extends  to  within  the  green,  while  the  yellow  aud  red  rays 
appear  to  have  no  effect  on  silver  compounds,  but  may 
possess  it  for  other  substances;  3,  In  photographing 
pigments  there  is  the  utmost  diversity  in  the  results, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  pigment — much  greater  than 
the  differences  in  shade  would  lead  us  to  expect.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  pure  reds,  crauge,  aud  yellow,  such  as 
are  produced  by  veimilion  and  chromates  of  lead,  are  photo- 
graphically inert,  and  give  blacks.  The  blues  are  the  most 
active  ; most  of  all  being  ultramarine,  next  the  violet 
lakes.  But  even  the  red  carmine  takes  well,  as  it  has  a 
violet  shade  ; but  among  tbe  blues,  those  bordetinsj  on  gieen 
take  least,  aud  hence  loliage  tends  to  give  dark  effects,  which 
are  ouly  slightly  corrected  by  using  bromine;  4,  In  using 
as  negatives  strips  of  coloured  glass  to  print  in  sunlight, 
much  depends  on  the  shade  aud  intensity  of  the  colour.  In 
general,  the  chemical  effect  follows  the  prismatic  series  from 
red  to  blue  ; but  tbe  most  effective  blue  glass  is  always 
found  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  suulight  alone,  pure  and 
simple.  And  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question 
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about  the  special  virtues  claimed  for  blue  glass  : it  cannot 
possibly  have  any  not  already  possessed  by  sunlight.  How- 
ever, if  people  are  induced  by  its  pretended  curative 
properties  to  take  sun  baths,  which  they  otherwise  might 
neglect,  they  may  be  often  benefited  by  the  salubrious 
influence  of  the  radiation  of  the  mighty  orb,  an  influence 
which  cannot  sufficiently  be  appreciated  ; but  the  blue  glass 
would  probably  get  the  credit  which  exclusively  belongs  to 
glorious  old  Sol. 


ON  A NEGLECTED  METHOD  OP  INTENSIFI- 
CATION. 

BY  J.  CARBCrr.* 

[Referring  to  a recent  paper  read  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  by  Captain  Abney,  on  the  “ Copper 
Bromide  Iutensifier,”  Mr.  Carbutt  says  :] 

“ This  mode  of  intensification  has  been  in  use  in  this 
country  for  some  years  among  those  using  negatives  for 
photo-lithographv  and  relief  work;  how  long  I do  not 
know,  or  who  is  the  author  of  it.  I obtained  it  from  i» 
friend  in  1874,  since  which  time  I have  had  it  in  constant 
use,  but  I do  not  think  it  has  been  used  as  strong  as  recom- 
mended by  Captain  Abney.  Finding  in  my  own  practice 
that  the  use  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  blackening 
the  whitened  image  was  rather  expensive,  1 sought  to 
obtain  a chemical  reaction  that  should  still  be  as  effective 
without  the  expense,  and  the  following  extract  from  my 
notebook  will  explain  it ; 

“ February  10th,  1875.  Important  improvement  in  in- 
tensifying line  negatives.  The  cupro- bromide  solution 
given  ir.e  by  Mr.  Walker  I have  mollified  by  substituting  a 
five  to  ten-grain  solution  Schlippe’s  salt  for  the  silver  solu- 
tion used  to  blacken  the  film.  I find  a very  thin  negative 
only  required  It  gives  the  most  satisfactory  negatives  for 
photo-lithography  and  relief-plate  work  I have  ever 
obtained.  It  is  vwsl  valuable. 

“ The  formula  is  : 

No.  1 Solution. 

Sulphate  of  copper 400  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  100  „ 

Water  20  ounces 

No.  2 Solution. 

Schlippe's  salt  5 to  10  grains 

Water  1 ounce 

The  latter  strength  of  salt  for  line  work,  and  I find, 
when  both  solutions  are  diluted  one-half,  and  No.  1 only 
allowed  to  change  the  tone  of  the  deposit  to  grey,  and  not 
to  bleach  it,  it  answers  well  for  half-tone  negatives. 

“ The  colour  of  the  negative  is  changed  to  a deep  red, 
and  is  very  non-actinic.  It  should  be  flowed,  while  damp, 
with  a solution  of  gum-arabic  as  a varnish.” 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 
Da.  Fayel  lately  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paiis,  the  details  of  a new  method  of  micro-photography. 
He  placed  upon  a window  sill  the  microscope  he  employs 
for  the  purpose,  which  had  over  the  top  a small  wooden  box 
supported  ou  a tripod.  This  wooden  box  is  the  camera, 
which  can  bo  fitted  and  removed  at  pleasure,  and  has  a 
plano-convex  lens  inside  the  camera,  moved  by  a screw.  By 
calculation  the  author  had  determined,  first  of  all,  and 
noted  upon  the  exterior,  the  different  heights  that  the  camera 
should  occupy  in  order  to  secure  enlargements  with  the 
various  powers  employed,  the  imago  refracted  by  the  lens 
being  projected  upon  the  focussing  6Cteen  of  the  camera  of 
the  same  size  exactly  as  it  is  seen  with  the  eye.  Matters 
thus  regulated,  M.  Fayel  takes  the  microscopical  prepara- 
tion it  is  desired  to  enlarge,  and  reproduces  and  examines  it 
under  the  microscope;  and  when  the  latter  has  been  pro- 
perly focussed,  the  camera  is  put  in  its  place,  without 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


touching  either  the  microscope  or  the  preparation,  the  eye- 
piece remaining  in  its  place.  He  brings  the  lens  down  to 
the  point  corresponding  to  the  scale  referred  to  above,  and, 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  image  upon 
the  ground  glass,  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  put  a sensitive 
plate  into  the  apparatus.  When  the  exposure  is  at  an  end, 
the  cliche  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  by  Dr.  Fayel  for  this  mode  of  operating  are 
the  following:  1.  It  furnishes  to  the  physiologist  the 
possibility  of  taking  a photographic  image  of  any  object 
visible  under  the  microscope,  no  matter  to  what  scale  it  is 
enlarged  ; 2.  It  permits  the  production  of  an  image  without 
touching  the  microscope  or  the  object  or  preparation  under 
it — there  is  no  need  even  to  focus  after  the  camera  has  been 
adjusted,  because  this  is  done  automatically,  and  alwuys 
remains  the  same  ; 3.  It  yields  an  image  of  the  dimensions 
precisely  of  that  seen  through  the  eyepiece  ; and,  finally,  it 
allows  one  to  transfer  to  a competent  operator  all  the  photo- 
graphic labours  connected  with  the  affair.  The  micro- 
photographs presented  to  the  Acedemy  ot  Sciences  as  the 
fruits  of  this  apparatus  were  of  a most  interesting  and 
remarkable  character. — Scientific  American. 


&otm$onbtntt. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  BY  LIGHTNING. 

Dear  Sir, — On  June  10th  a severe  thunderstorm  visited 
liamsgate ; the  lightning  being  very  vivid  I tritd  to  obtain 
a photograph,  and  succeeded  perfectly  after  sensitizing  a 
quarter-plate  in  the  ordinary  way.  I placed  it  at  the  back 
of  a negative.  Four  flashes  were  counted,  and  upon  deve- 
loping up  came  the  image  as  clear  and  as  quick  as  if  taken 
by  ordinary  daylight.  One  flash  with  a weak  negative 
gave  a fair  transparency.  I next  tried  with  the  camera  ; 
after  getting  everthing  uicely  in  focus  through  my  studio 
window,  which  was  done  by  the  aid  of  lightning,  I obtained 
a photograph  with  twenty  flashes,  the  view  being  the  back 
of  Queen  Street,  Ramsgate.  This,  I think,  shows  most 
clearly  that  the  chemical  power  of  lightning  is  quite  equal 
to  the  electi  ic  light  produced  artificially,  aud  nearly  equal  to 
daylight.  As  this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  heard  of  a 
photograph  being  taken  by  lightning,  I thought  it  worth 
communicating  to  the  Photographic  News. — Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Jarman. 


§romi>ings  of  Sociflifs. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  May  1st,  President  H.  J.  Newton 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  and,  after  some 
corrections  by  the  President,  approved. 

The  Pkerident  introduced  Mr.  William  Willis,  Jun.,  of 
London,  who  exhibited  a number  of  beautiful  prints  made  by  his 

Platinum  Printing  Process. 

Mr.  Willis  said  : The  object  of  this  process  is  to  produce  pho- 
tographic prints  which  shall  be  permanent  (or  unalterable)  under 
all  atmospheric  conditions.  This  object  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
salts  of  platinum  in  such  a mariner  that  the  finished  image  shall 
consist  of  this  metal  in  the  metallic  state.  Every  chemist  knows 
that  metallic  platinum  is  quite  unaltered  by  any  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  is,  morever,  unattacked  by  most  chemical  reagents  ; 
it  therefore  follows  that  prints  produced  in  this  metal  are  also 
permanent,  and,  to  prove  them  so,  they  have  been  subjected  to  a 
great  many  severe  oxidizing  and  other  tests  which  have  shown 
them  to  be  impregnable.  The  process  is  founded  on  the  following 
reaction.  1 discovered  that  platinum  is  instantly  thrown  down 
from  its  salts  in  a metallic  state  by  a solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  a lemou  yellow 
powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  most  other  menstrua,  its  almost 
only  solvent  being  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  ferrous  oxalate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  en 
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ferric  oxalate  ; if,  then,  a piece  of  paper  be  coated  with  this  latter 
salt  8nd  exposed  to  light  under  a negative,  we  get  a faint  picture 
in  which  the  parts  affected  by  light  consist  of  ferrous  oxalate.  In 
my  process  the  paper  is  coated  with  a salt  of  platinum  in  addition 
to  ferric  oxalate.  If  paper  so  coated  be  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative,  we  shall  have,  as  before  described,  a picture  in  which 
the  parts  acted  on  have  been  changed  from  ferric  to  ferrous  oxa- 
late; but  in  this  case  the  picture  in  ferrous  oxalate  is  in  contact 
with  the  salt  of  platinum,  with  which  the  paper  is  alsoeoated.  In 
this  state  no  reduction  takes  place  in  the  platinum  salt,  because 
the  ferrous  oxalate  in  contact  with  it  is  not  in  solution  The 
moment,  however,  this  faint  picture  is  floated  on  a warm  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved, 
and  in  the  instant  of  solution  reduces  the  salt  of  platinum  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  so  forms  the  picture.  This  is  merely  an  outline  of 
the  general  principle  on  which  the  process  is  founded  ; but  to  make 
a practical  use  of  it  requires  experience  and  fatirliarity  with  the 
different  manipulations.  Iu  conclusion,  1 may  mention  that  the 
exposure  to  light  required  by  this  process  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  that  required  in  the  ordi- 
nary silver  printing  process. 

The  Pkesidbnt  inquired  if  a picture  that  was  over-exposed 
could  be  remedied  when  developing. 

Mr.  Willis  replied  that  it  could  not,  as  it  is  then  fixed,  and 
cannot  be  altered.  But  he  had  not  yet  found  any  trouble  from 
that  cause,  as  very  little  practice  would  enable  a person  to  judge 
of  the  correct  time  for  exposure. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Seeley  remarked  that  this  process  of  Mr.  Willis 
was  certainly  deserving  the  attention  of  photographers. 

The  President  said  that  the  specimens  exhibited  were  very 
beautiful,  and  from  the  description  of  the  process  the  natural  in- 
ference would  be  that  they  were  permanent.  lie  hoped  that  this 
process  would  be  fairly  tried  by  the  photographic  fraternity. 

Emulsion  Portrait  Negatives. 

The  President  said  that  some  time  since  he  stated  that  from 
certain  indications  he  was  satisfied  that  emulsion  cou'd  be  made 
practical  for  portraiture  in  the  gallery.  Hence  he  had  been  expe- 
rimenting in  that  direction  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  had  so 
far  succeeded  that  he  felt  justified  in  stating  that  he  could  make 
better  negatives  with  less  exposure  and  with  greater  certainty  of 
results  than  could  bo  made  by  the  ordinary  bath  process.  For 
gallery  work  he  used  the  emulsion  wet,  simply  washing  the  coated 
plates  with  water  until  the  greasy  lines  disappeared.  An  ordinary 
glass  bath -holder  filled  with  water  was  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose,  for  in  this  the  plates  might  remain  any  length  of  time, 
suiting  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  without  fear  of  injuring  ! 
the  working  qualities  of  the  emulsion. 

The  President  then  exhibited  a number  of  portraits  made 
with  emulsion  with  an  exposure  of  only  one-third  the  time  of  his 
ordinary  bath  process.  These  pictures  seemed  to  call  forth  not 
onlv  surprise,  but  universal  commendation.  They  were,  in  fact, 
pronounced  the  best  emulsion  work  ever  exhibited"  before  the  Sec- 
tion, and  quite  equal  to  the  capabilities  of  any  process  whatever. 

After  the  examination  of  the  pictures  by  the  members,  the 
President  stated  that  he  had  not  yet  published  the  formula  by 
which  these  were  made,  but  expected  to  at  some  future  time.  For 
the  present  he  preferred  to  have  tho  making  of  the  emulsion 
under  his  own  supervision  and  control,  not  because  he  desired  to 
make  money  by  withholding  it,  hut  to  protect  himself  from 
adverse  criticism ; for  he  had  noticed  that  a published  formula 
was  rarely  followed  strictly  by  those  who  attempted  to  use  it,  and 
the  failures  thus  resulting  were  unjustly  attributed  to  the  process. 
M Laudi,  of  Columbia  College,  says  in  a letter  to  me  a few  days 
ago— “Your  wet  emulsion  plates  I find  develop  readily  with  an 
exposure  of  one-half  the  time  of  bath  plates,  and  with  far  better 
results.  I do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  state  that  your  emulsion 

rocess  is  entirely  practical,  and  it  must  and  soon  will  be  adopted 

y all  who  will  give  it  a trial.'1 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Seeley  said  that  he  remembered  this 
emulsion  process  some  seventeen  years  ago,  just  as  he  was  step- 
ping out  of  photography.  The  emulsion  then  had  au  excess  of 
silver,  so  it  would  not  keep  long.  It  was  slow,  and  the  collodion 
would  deteriorate,  though  he  remembered  some  very  fair  pictures 
were  made  with  it.  But  the  process  was  uncertain."  The  present 
method  of  the  President  he  considered  a perfect  success.  Looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  seventeen  years  ago  he  would  say  it 
was  perfection,  and,  as  far  as  his  judgment  went,  he  would"  be 
much  surprised  if  it  did  not  come  into  general  use. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Chatman  exhibited  two  negatives,  and  said  he 
supposed  they  were  all  aware  that  his  work  was  principally  for 
astronomical  purposes,  and  hence  it  requires  chemicals  as  sensi- 


tive as  possible ; and  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
sensitiveness  from  wet  iodide  of  silver  plates,  he  gave  them  a 
pre-exposure  to  light,  which  increases  their  sensitiveness  about 
three-fold.  In  making  some  experiments  with  emulsions,  both 
dry  and  wet,  he  tried  the  pre-exposure,  to  see  if  the  same 
increase  of  sensitiveness  could  be  obtained  by  that  method,  or,  iu 
other  words,  to  see  if  a pre-exposure  would  affect  the  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  iodide.  He  had 
brought  with  him  two  negatives  which  he  had  taken,  one  with 
the  dry  emulsion,  and  the  other  with  the  wet.  One-half  of 
each  negative  was  exposed  to  light  previous  to  beiug  exposed 
in  the  camera,  and  he  failed  to  detect  any  difference  iu  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  sides  when  being  developed,  as  the  negatives 
which  he  exhibited  would  show.  He  was  therefore  under  the 
impression  that  the  sensitiveness  that  can  be  obtained  from  au 
emulsion  plate  must  be  derived  from  the  chemicals  rather  than 
by  any  pre-exposure. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  said  that  any  good  emulsion  could  be  made  to 
work  more  rapidly  by  first  washing  the  coated  plate  thoroughly 
with  water,  and  then  flowing  over  it  a solution  of  alkaline  albumi- 
nate of  silver  before  exposure.  This  solution  is  made  by  using  the 
white  of  one  egg,  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a few  drops  of  aqua 
ammonia.  To  this  is  added  enough  of  a thirty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  make  the  mixture  milky.  Now  add  ammonia 
again  until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  A few  drops  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  Before  development  the  plate 
should  be  well  washed,  and  a ten -grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  flowed  over  ; then  wash  and  flow  on  the  pyro.  The 
picture  will  show  up  quickly.  Now  add  a few  drops  of  ammonia 
and  bromide  of  potassium  solution  to  the  pyro,  and  complete 
the  development. 


&alk  in  tfr*  &inMn. 

Heliotype  Printing. — From  a circular  Issued  by  Messrs. 
B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co.  we  learn  that  a rumour  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  giving  up  business  as  plioto-mpchaniciil  printers 
is  without  foundation.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  leaves  the  firm, 
which  will  be  carried  on  in  fu'ure  as  H.  M.  "Wright  and  Co. 

Disputed  Likeness  in  a Portrait.— “ Miss  Helen  Barry,” 
The  Theatre  remarks,  “is  not  a lady  to  be  trifled  with.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Dickenson,  of  Bond  Street,  had  received  a commission 
to  paint  for  thirty  guineas  a portrait  of  her  in  the  character  of 
Princess  Aouda  in  ‘Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.’  He 
executed  the  order,  hut  when  the  portrait  was  delivered  the 
h.dy  refused  to  take  it  in,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  at  all 
like  her.  Mr.  Dickenson  said  that  tli«  lady  had  failed  to  keep 
several  appointments  for  a silting,  and  that  the  picture  had  had 
to  be  finished  by  the  aid  of  photographs  alone.  ‘True,’ said 
Miss  Barry,  ‘ but  1 was  unable  through  illness  to  come  ; and 
this  you  knew.'  Mr.  Dbkenson  brought  an  action  against 
Miss  Barry  in  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court  for  the  sum  referr.  d 
to,  and  the  judge,  without  calling  upon  her  counsel,  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant ; a decision  irons  which  there  is  to  he 
an  appeal.  Mr.  Montague  Williams,  who  appeared  oa  her 
behalf,  seems  as  quick  as  ever  to  seize  a point.  ‘ Is  the  lady 
in  court?’  asked  Mr.  Dickenson’s  counsol.  ‘ She  is,’ replied 
Mr.  Williams ; ‘ but  as  you  suppose  that  that  painting 
resembles  her,  I am  not  surprised  at  your  failing  to  recoguise 
her.’  ” 

Hoaxing  a Photographer. — The  race  of  practical  jokers 
is  not  extinct.  There  are  still  men  whose  love  of  fun  appears 
to  be  stronger  even  than  their  love  of  money.  They  have 
their  joke,  and  they  do  not  grumble  over-much  to  pay 
for  it.  It  may  be  that  they  occasionally  pay  too  dear  for  their 
whistle  : but  what  is  money,  after  all,  compared  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  passion  animating  your  practical  joker?  Such 
men  risk  friendship  as  well  as  money;  and  it  has  happened  in 
the  case  under  noticothat  the  joker  has  lost  his  friend  as  well 
as  his  cash.  It  would  be  impudent  to  meution  names  in  this 
affair— vulgar  curiosity  must  find  them  out  for  itself.  I may 
help  the  curious,  however,  by  stating  that  the  records  of  the 
County  Court  would  furnish  all  the  information  they  desire  on 
this  subject.  It  appears,  than,  that  a few  weeks  back  a certaiu 
well-known  veterinary  surgeon  sent  a pressing  message  to  an 
equally  popular  photographic  artist  with  regard  to  a horso  then 
lying  in  extremis  at  Kingswinford.  The  horse  was  dying,  and 
the  desponding  owner  desirsd  to  have  his  picture  taken  before 
it  was  too  late.  Besides,  it  was  possible  that  the  likeness  would 
be  required  in  a County  Court  action,  inasmuch  as  tho 
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animal  was  dying  from  injuries  recoived  in  a collision. 
Tim  photographic,  artist  obeyed  this  order  with  his  usual 
alacritv.  Cruel  to  relate,  however,  he  found,  on  arriving  at 
Kingswinford,  that  there  had  been  no  accident,  that  no  horse 
was  dying  there,  and  that  the  owner  contemplated  no  action  in 
the  County  Court.  That  action  was  reserved  for  the  disap- 
pointed artist  himself.  Though  one  of  the  best  tempered  men 
in  the  world,  he  did  not  see  the  justice  or  the  fun  of  sendi  g 
him  and  his  artistic  paraphernalia  on  a bootless  errand  of  this 
kind;  and  so,  while  his  friend  the  “ vet.”  was  rampant  with 
delight,  the  artist  quietly  put  him  in  the  County  Court  for 
three  guineas ! The  money  has  since  been  paid,  without  the 
formality  of  a trial  before  judge  Kettle,  and  the  event  is  being 
commemorated  by  the  issue  of  a picture,  not  of  a dead  horse, 
but  of  three  sovereigns  and  three  shillings  artistically  ar- 
ranged as  “an  allegory.” — Dudley  Herald. 

Print  Burnishing.— Rub  over  your  prints  and  mounts, 
before  burnishing  them,  the  following  solution.  It  keeps  out 
moisture  from  the  prints,  and  preserves  them,  and  gives  a 
brilliant  finish  far  superior  to  any  soap  or  soap  solution,  which 
absorbs  moisture,  and  soon  injures  the  picture.  Take  white 
wax  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  ether  two  ounces,  alcohol 
sixteen  ounces.  Cut  or  scrape  the  wax  fine,  and  add  it  to  the 
ether;  shake,  and  it  will  soon  dissolve;  than  add  the  alcohol, 
and  shake  well  again  to  mix. 


$0  ComsEOU&fats. 


Peter  Shawcross. — The  simplest  mode  of  dealing  with  used  deve- 
loping and  intensifying  solutions  is  to  add  them  to  used  hypo 
solution. 

Nemo. — The  size  of  a skylight  for  printing  under  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  your  facilities  as  to  spice,  &c.  We  should  think 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  six  feet  wi  Je  would  answer,  the  skylight 
being  of  the  leaa-to  form.  It'  the  tables  on  which  the  printing- 
frames  are  placet  are  made  with  large,  easv-runuing  castors, they 
can  be  readily  pushed  into  the  open,  or  withdrawn  under  the  sky- 
light, as  may  be  required. 

Constant  Reader  must  be  aware  that,  we  have  givon  many  hints 
on  the  subject  of  blisters  in  prints.  Many  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  none  have  proved  universally  successful,  especially  when 
very  highly  albu-uenized  paper  is  used.  The  addition  of  alcohol  to 
the  hypo  bith  has  been  found  often  successful.  Placing  the 
prints  in  salt  and  water  instead  of  plain  water  when  they  leave  the 
fixing  bath  has  been  found  useful  by  some.  When  they  occur, 
change  the  first  washing  waters  rap  dly.  This  will  check  the 
tendency  in  the  blisters  to  turn  dark. 

J.  J.  Walker.— The  risk  of  the  c ating  breaking  up  is  reduced  by 
making  it  as  thin  as  possible.  The  object  of  the  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  spirit  is  to  coagulate  the  albumeu  iu  the  film,  as  well  as 
to  remove  the  bichromate,  and  the  stronger  the  spirit,  the  better  it 
will  perform  its  work.  The  resin  which  is  added  to  methylated 
spirit  to  consti'uteit  “ finish”  is  usually  shellac. 

Thomas  White. — We  should  be  disposed  to  refer  the  defect  to 
some  impurity  in  the  washing  water.  You  are  fortunate,  how- 
ever, in  having  the  remedy  you  mention.  Avoid,  in  future, 
working  in  the  room  where  the  defects  occur. 

W.  W. — We  do  not  remember  the  address.  We  very  rarely  use 
alcohol  in  the  developer  at  all,  and  we  think  it  much  better  to 
avoid  it.  If  added,  it  is  better  done  at  the  time  of  use.  Acetic 
ether  is  at  times  formed  in  a developer  containing  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  But  the  special  defect  you  mentioa  is  not  likely  to  arise, 
as  ether  will  not  act  on  the  wet  film. 

G.  Walter  — I’he  difficulty  arises  from  the  slight  solubility  of  the 
potassium  silts  in  highly  rectified  alcohol.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
grind  the  salts  in  a mortar  with  a few  drops  of  water,  and  then 
add  alcohol,  and  grind  again  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  When 
adding  to  the  collodion,  add  a little  at  a time,  and  shake  well 
betwecD. 

Y'olno  Printer. — It  is  always  wise  to  have  a stock  of  toning 
solution  ready  for  use  ; but  it  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  a solution 
which  may  be  used  in  a few  minutes.  When  this  is  necessary, 
tako  of  your  stock  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  as  much  as  con- 
tains one  grain.  Make  this  into  the  condition  of  thick  cream  by 
rubbing  up  with  it  prepared  chalk.  Now  pour  upon  it  six  ounces 
of  hot  water,  and  stir  well.  As  soon  a>  tho  solution  is  cool,  it 
may  bo  used,  and  will  be  found  to  tone  satisfactorily.  It  is  always 
wise  to  make  the  tub*.'  of  gold  containing  fifteen  grains  into  solu- 
tion with  fifteen  drachms  of  alcohol,  each  drachm  then  containing 
one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  It  is  less  liable  to  reduction  in 
al ooh<d  than  in  water. 

A.  F.  Smith. — Thanks  for  charming  prints  and  fine  cloud  nega- 
tives. We  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  next. 


B*  F. — The  pyroxyline  is  bid.  It  is  very  insoluble  man  featly  irom 
your  account  01  it,  and  threo  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solvents  gives 
a glutinous  collodion.  Pyroxylino  to  yield  good  collodion  sh  mid, 
as  a rule,  dissolve  freely  at  the  rate  offourortive  grains  per  ounce 
in  equal  portions  of  ether  and  alcohol,  anl  this  should  give  a 
limpid  collodion  flowing  freely,  and  giving  a good  film.  We 
believe  Mr  Atkinson,  of  Liverpi  d,  keeps  Anthony’s  cotton. 

R.  M.  F. — Tlie  prints  have  not  arrived. 

W.  Colquiioun.  We  cannot  explain  tho  delay.  It  probably  arises 
from  the  firm  in  question  having  more  limited  facilities  forcirbou 
printing  than  the  other  class  of  work.  Wo  regret  that  we  do  not 
see  any  way  in  which  we  can  help  you.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  respectability  of  the  firm,  although  tho  case  you  describe 
seems  to  indicate  i nperfect  business  arrangements. 

R-  & J-  W.  B. — It  has  been  held  of  late,  in  relation  to  literary  copy- 
right, tuat  registration  is  only  necessaiy  preliminary  to  com- 
mencing an  action  for  infringement.  Our  understanding  ot  tho 
Fine  Art  copyright  Act  is,  however,  that  registration  is  neces- 
sary before  is-uing  prints. 

II.  N.  White. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  negligence  in  relation  to 
your  letters,  which  should  have  been  answered  by  the  gentleman 
to  wh  im  they  were  addressed. 

J*  II.  Whitehouse — Many  thanks.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
publishing  your  remarks  in  our  next. 

W.  W.  Winter. — The  matter  shall  have  our  consideration. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  MAY. 
BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON.  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven , 
36  feet  above  sea-level. 
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Notes.— Juno  15th.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  the  grass  and  other  crops  mads 
but  little  progress  ; during  the  last  week  they  have  growu  vigorously. 
Prospects  of  considerable  crops  of  lea  grass,  but  little  seed  grass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Messrs.  Davies  Br>tuers,  Wcston-mpel-Marc, 

Photograph  of  Lighth  -use  on  the  Flat  Holm,  Bristol  Channel. 
Mr.  W.  U.  MiLt.Hi,  Bethesda,  North  Wales, 

Photograph  of  dtlein  Chapel,  Bethesda, 

Photograph  of  Olanogrocn  Church. 

Mr.  II.  Mower,  Bath, 

Photograph  of  Remains  of  Bridge  between  Bath  and  Widcmibc . 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN'  AM'  ol.  ’'  i {j ! . STUDIO. 
Playing  at  Photography— $tein  and  KOVig  Sound  Ex- 
perijiewAT'NT>.'  ^ 

Playing  at  Photography. — Every  day  does  the  army  of 
amateur  photographers  receive  acquisitions  of  strength. 
Indeed  in  this  country  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
amount  of  apparatus  and  stores  employed  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  occupy  their  spare  hours  in  practising  the 
“ black  art”  docs  not  far  exceed  that  made  use  of  by  pro- 
fessional photographers.  The  progress  in  landscape 
photography  made  by  us  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the 
exertions  of  amateurs,  who  number  in  their  ranks  artists 
quite  as  competent  as  the  best  professionals.  Again,  in 
the  domain  of  portraiture,  with  such  a bold  and  daring 
amateur  as  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  at  their 
head,  the  dilettanti  portraitists  of  Great  Britain  are  not  to 
be  despised,  but  now  and  again  produce  work  which  takes 
a deal  of  beating.  In  fact,  in  any  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphic work,  it  is  quite  impossible  now-a-days  to  observe 
any  difference  between  the  pictures  of  the  professional 
and  amateur  element,  since  the  exhibitors  in  both  cases 
usually  number  among  them  very  capable  photographers. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  that  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  desirous  of  taking  up  photography  as  a 
pastime  should  well  understand  what  they  contemplate. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  purchase  a camera  and  a collection 
of  chemicals  to  produce  the  bijou  landscapes  of  a Russell 
Manners  Gordon,  or  the  bold  finely-conceived  studies  of  a 
Crawshay.  When  you  have  bought  a mowing-machine, 
there  is  still  the  lawn  to  cut,  aud  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
looking  on,  as  many  a young  gardener  has  found  out  to 
his  cost.  The  would-be  photographer  observes  how  easy 
it  is  to  focus  and  develop  a plate,  and  as  it  is  only  a matter, 
apparently,  of  possessing  a dark  room  and  a stock  of  appa- 
ratus aud  chemicals,  there  is  no  reason,  he  thinks,  why  he 
should  not  throw  himself  at  once  into  the  very  middle  of 
the  thing,  since  he  has  money  enough  to  acquire  the 
requisites.  He  may,  if  he  has  enquired,  hear  something 
of  the  disagreeables  of  the  nitrate  bath,  but  these  vanish 
from  hi3  mind  at  once  as  he  hears  of  emulsion  plates 
which  require  no  bath  at  all,  or  the  singularly  ingenious 
apparatus  of  M.  Warnerke,  of  which,  so  he  has  heard,  you 
have  merely  to  turn  the  handle  to  get  as  many  nice  pic- 
tures as  you  want.  The  misguided  youth  is  on  the  brink 
of  embarking  upon  that  mysterious  voyage  of  alkaline 
development  before  he  has  learnt  even  to  know  the  vessel 
that  carries  him.  As  well  tell  a captain  he  need  know 
nothing  of  navigation,  since  his  ship  will  be  propelled  by 
steam.  To  hear  some  people,  neither  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art  or  science  are  requisite  to  the  practice 
of  photography  siuce  the  improvements  that  have 
recently  been  made.  Nay,  one  need  not  even  have 
recourse  to  a dry  plate  process  to  secure  photographs  in  a 
free  and  easy  manner.  You  may  purchase  an  apparatus 
having  attached  a series  of  bulbs  and  elaborate  contri- 
vances, and  without  touching  liquids  or  weighing  out  a lot 
of  corrosive  substances,  you  have  merely  to  avork  away 
mechanically,  pressing  a bulb  here,  screwing  a winch  there, 
and  adjusting  a button  or  two,  to  obtain  your  picture. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  diffident  about  the  apparatus  pro- 
ducing a good  photograph,  but  on  this  score  your  mind  is 
soon  set  at  rest,  for  a series  of  excellent  views  are  exhibited 
all  emanating  from  a similar  machine  with  a man  at  the  end 
of  it.  But  then  the  man  may  not  have  been  the  duffer  you 
yourself  will  prove  when  you  once  begin  to  work  and  find 
yourself,  after  some  exercise  of  mind,  of  wiser,  if  of  asadder 
disposition.  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,  is  a very 
good  precept,  and  one  that  looks  exceedingly  well  in  a fine 
Italian  hand  at  the  top  of  a copybook.  But  in  photography, 
as  in  most  other  thiugs,  this  qualification  of  itself  is  not 
sufficient  to  command  success.  We  know  there  arc  many 


who  would  have  young  people  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
so  easy  as  photography,  only  you  must  buy  their  lens  or 
their  peculiarly  prepared  patent  actinic  bromo-chloroformed 
pellicle,  the  exposure  of  which  is  only  half  that  of  wet 
collodion  plates,  while  the  results  are  ten  times  as  good. 
Aud  here  we  may  put  in  a word  of  advice  to  amateurs  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  beauty  of  results  which  are  produced 
by  this  or  that  plate  or  one  or  other  patent  lens.  One  of 
these  days  we  shall  have  a manufacturer  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  sending  rouud  specimens,  magnificent  portraits  and 
landscapes,  to  show  how  nicely  his  fixing  agent  works,  and 
what  pictures  those  photographers  who  employ  it  are 
capable  of  securing.  No  doubt,  proofs  and  specimens  are 
worth  looking  at  in  a fashion  by  those  thoroughly  initiated, 
who  cau  form  some  idea  of  the  depth  of  focus  of  an  instru- 
ment, or  of  the  tone  and  texture  of  a paper ; but  with 
amateurs,  who  have  little  experience  in  such  matters,  a 
photograph  teaches  little  or  nothing,  and,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  liable  to  mislead  than  anything  else.  For  all  this,  wo 
would  not  dissuade  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  taking  up 
our  charming  art.  Those  who  will  give  the  subject  their 
earnest  attention,  and  steadily  resolve  not  only  to  learn  by 
precept  but  by  practice,  will  produce  something  more  than 
mediocre  photographs.  There  are  several  ladies  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  are  very  competent  photographers — some, 
indeed,  who  in  their  own  branch  are  not  to  be  beaten — but 
then  they  have  not  adopted  photography  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifyiug  a passing  whim,  but  in  order  to  prosecute  an 
art  with  which  they  could  feel  some  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Brassey,  who  recently  accompanied  her  husband  round  the 
world  in  the  yacht  Sunbeam,  is  said  to  be  an  accomplished 
photographer,  and  to  have  used  her  taste  and  skill  to  some 
purpose  during  her  long  and  chequered  voyage ; Mrs. 
Julia  Cameron,  as  everybody  knows,  has  executed  several 
works  of  note ; and  the  names  of  other  ladies  might  also  be 
mentioned,  taken  from  the  catalogues  of  exhibitions,  who 
rank  almost  in  the  first  line  of  photographers.  The  art  is, 
indeed,  eminently  suited  to  those  with  a taste  for  art  and 
sufficiently  earnest  of  purpose  to  prosecute  their  work 
seriously.  To  those,  however,  whose  only  desire  is  to 
amuse  themselves  for  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then,  we 
would  say,  Tiy  something  else.  Photography  does  not 
mean  purchasing  a packet  of  papers  with  directions,  and 
messing  about  with  a few  acids  and  guncotton,  as  most 
schoolboys  think  ; neither  can  it  be  pursued  by  acquiring 
a doll’s  set  of  apparatus  like  a child’s  tool-box.  If  you 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  your  efforts  will  simply 
end  in  spoiling  your  clothes  and  losing  your  temper. 

Stein  and  Konig's  Sound  Experiments. — Dr.  Stein  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  photographing  records  of  the  human 
voice  in  the  same  way  as  he  previously  managed  to  photo- 
graph the  tones  of  the  violin.  In  the  latter  case  he  sat  a 
little  disk  astride  one  of  the  strings,  and  when  the  latter 
vibrated  the  disk  naturally  vibrated  too.  A hole  in  the 
disk  permitted  a pencil  of  light  to  fall  upon  a moving  sen- 
sitive plate ; and  in  this  way  a curved  line  was  secured, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  which  were  as  frequent  as  the  vibra- 
tions. M.  Kdnig,  who  has  also  been  making  experiments 
of  late  with  a view  to  securing  pictorial  records  of  sound, 
proceeds  to  get  hi3  pictures  in  a different  way  to  Dr.  Stein. 
He  employs  a sensitive  or  singing  flame  for  the  purpose, 
the  shape  of  the  latter  being  influenced  by  vibrations  set 
up  in  the  atmosphere,  either  by  a musical  instrument  or 
the  human  voice.  But  we  do  not  think  that  M.  Konig  has 
yet  been  able  to  secure  photographic  records  of  the  flame 
forms  he  thus  produces. 


TIIE  BACKGROUND. 

BY  G.  E.  SWAIN* 

In  a busy  picture  career  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, a devotee  with  even  ordinary  observation  must  neces- 
sarily see  many  things  interesting,  and  some  worth  com- 

• St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 
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municating.  It  does  not  do  to  be  always  patting  each  other 
on  the  back,  and  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  progress 
of  our  art,  and  the  giant  strides,  &c..  made  in  our  glo- 
rious, yet  occult,  profession ; for  to  thoroughly  put  our 
houses  in  order  would  make  our  stormy  days  for  a long 
time  to  come  very  busy  ones  indeed.  There  is  a plentiful 
lack  of  real  artistic  knowledge  yet  in  the  craft — or,  as 
some  will  style  it,  the  trade — which  if  we  all  mutually 
help  to  sweep  away  with  modesty  and  honesty,  and  with- 
out ostentation,  we  may  at  some  future  period  (say 
fifteen  million  years  hence)  be  able  to  notice  a marked 
improvement.  Some  people  may  be  unreasonable  enough 
to  object  to  waiting  so  loug  for  the  desired  result.  Now, 
all  such  persons  I would  politely  refer  to  Professor  Par- 
win,  Huxley,  or  Tyndall,  either  of  which  astute  gentlemen 
will  cheerfully  reconcile  their  patience  or  impatience,  just 
as  they  please,  by  telling  them  that  that  is  a mere  atom 
of  time  compared  to  the  eras  necessary  to  thoroughly 
develop  the  doctrine  of  evolution— with  which  consoling 
information  let  us  continue  our  little  lucubration  without 
any  fu-ther  prologue,  although  a due  sense  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  modern  journalism  justifies  your  humble  corres- 
pondent in  making  this  rather  windy  introduction  on 
making  his  bow  to  the  high-minded,  the  enlightened, 
and  intelligent  readers  of  The  St.  Louis  Practical  Photo- 
grapher. 

I have  often  heard  it  said  that  one  volunteer  is  worth 
two  pressed  men,  and,  with  a determination  not  to  be 
always  kept  in  the  background,  I timidly  step  forward 
with  my  first-born  contribution  to  your  worthy  journal, 
on  that  all-important  yet  painfully-neglected  subject,  “The 
Background.”  I know  many  very  excellent  sun-painters, 
men  who  are  almost  morbidly  conscientious  in  every- 
thing they  undertake ; who  run  wild  about  the  aspect  of 
their  skylight,  scrupulously  particular  about  its  pitch, 
height,  top,  bottom  aud  sides,  who  become  frantic  with  joy 
over  the  questionable  success  of  some  new  patent  collo- 
dion ; spend  the  term  of  half  their  natural  lives  in  looking 
for  or  sighing  after  a good  lens;  have  experimented  on 
every  formula  that  has  ever  been  patented,  published, 
thought,  or  dreamed  about  by  the  most  visionary  silver 
fiend,  and  possessing  an  operating-room  full  of  gaudy 
furniture,  rich  satin  curtains,  miscellaneous  draperies,  some 
of  them  very  imposing,  some  very  shabby  (and  all  very 
dirty),  where  you  may  see  birds,  bells,  whistles,  and  fiddles 
to  gammon  the  children  ; aud  one  enterprising  friend  of 
mine  actually  has  a handsome  musical  box,  which  strikes 
up  “Smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  smile  !”  the  moment  he 
removes  the  camera  cloth,  and  yet,  marvellous  to  state, 
not  a good,  competent,  practical  nor  appropriate  back- 
ground ! Now,  most  sun  limners  imagine  that  with  pos- 
session of  the  aforesaid  paraphernalia  that  their  atelier  is 
complete,  for,  they  say,  with  apparaut  conviction : Have  1 
not  my  background,  and  very  dark  one;  also  my  “ Cir- 
cumswizzle  double-back-action-rotary  Rembrandt  vig- 
nette affector,”  and  my  fancy  interior,  and  my  picturesque 
exterior;  to  say  nothing  of  my  Corinthian  and  Gothic 
columns,  in  themselves  quite  a plethora  of  resources  ; in 
fact,  prepared  for  any  emergency— a sort  of  invulnerable 
artistic  Ajax,  armed  at  all  points  cap-a-pie.  While  talking  to 
one  of  these  brilliant  lights  of  our  profession,  the  other  day, 
a beautiful  little  blonde  miss,  all  in  white,  tripped  in  to  be 
executed.  Our  friend  at  once  rushed  to  business,  and  as 
the  traditional  chair  was  there  in  that  familiar  spot,  and 
had  been  for  the  past  “ decade  ” (a  fact  easily  attested  by 
the  threadbare-appearance  of  the  carpet  within  a radius  of 
“two  feet”),  he  gave  it  a twist  (the  chair,  I mean,  and 
not  the  carpet),  and  in  his  hasty  opinion  every  necessary 
requirement  was  fulfilled.  I should  state  that  the  back- 
ground that  was  doiug  duty  at  that  moment  happened  to 
be  the  dark  one,  and,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  was 
allowed  to  remain  there,  not  at  all  by  iuadvertencc,  but 
by  choice,  as  I was  solemnly  told  that  the  contrast  would 
give  wonderful  strength,  and  a very  stuuuing  effect.  Well, 


it  did,  and  the  stunning  began  with  me.  Such  a picture 
could  be  nothing  else  but  a chalky  hobgoblin. 

Next  came  an  old  couple  to  tax  the  resources  of  our 
model  operating-room,  and,  like  all  loving  couples,  they 
desired  their  pictures  to  look  at  or  towards  each  other. 
Here  our  Knight  of  the  Tripod  was  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary;  both  of  the  old  people  having  pale  blue  eyes, 
almost  the  colour  of  grocery  milk,  neither  could  very  well 
face  the  light.  A Rembrandt  effect  on  one  and  not  on  the 
other  might  be  productive  of  much  unfavourable  criticism 
on  delivering  the  pictures.  Turning  the  negative  when 
making  the  print  cannot  well  be  done,  so  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  sit  one  of  the  twain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room ; and  then  began  such  pulling  aud  hauling  of 
scenes,  and  a scrunching  and  squealing  of  rollers,  and  the 
headrest  nearly  inserted  itself  twice  into  the  picturesque 
exterior  before  our  artist  settled  himself  to  work  again.  I 
saw  a troubled  expression  on  his  usually  happy  face,  and 
easily  divined  the  cause.  The  fact  is,  that  his  light  never 
did  work  well  on  that  side  of  the  room — forsooth,  as  if 
any  skylight  ought  to  exist  that  you  cannot  work  with 
equal  effect  and  facility,  no  matter  from  which  side  of  the 
room  ; aud  I venture  to  say  that  any  one  who  has  a sky- 
light that  cannot  be  so  worked  is  like  a one-armed  soldier, 
and  left-handed  at  that,  for  with  the  choicest  instruments, 
the  purest  chemicals,  and  the  daintiest  manipulation,  your 
success  can  only  be  comparative  without  the  proper  light. 

Now,  just  to  have  so  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  modest 
little  article  ; and  this  reminds  us  that  we  started  with  the 
intention  of  saying  semething  about  backgrounds,  so 
reoenons  a nos  moulons , or  back  to  our  backgrounds,  in  good 
Saxon.  If  I am  ever  uufortunate  enough  to  own  a gallery, 
I'll  develop  a little  plan  of  my  own  for  a background  that 
I have  given  much  thought  to,  yet,  strange,  1 have  never 
communicated  to  any  one—  i.e.,  to  have  my  background  in 
the  shape  of  a small  panorama,  aud  to  work  like  one,  I 
mean,  but  in  a more  simple  manner, on  two  vertical  rollers, 
and  the  ground  working  horizontally  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  size — say,  about  eight  feet  high  by  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty  feet  long — beginning  with  a perfectly  plain  tint 
aud  a very  light  shade  of  grey,  and  imperceptibly  des- 
cending to  a darker  grey,  but  by  no  means  very  dark,  as  I 
think  that  very  dark  grounds  are  about  as  bad  as  long 
sermons— an  abomination — and  instead,  as  some  contend, 
of  throwing  out  or  relieving  a picture,  absolutely  kill  it. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  viguette  pictures.  I 
should  take  care  that  the  dark  end  of  my  ground  would 
graduate  from  the  light,  so  that  the  sitter  would  always 
have  the  background  an  infinitesimal  shade  darker  on  his 
light  side  than  on  his  shadow  side.  By  one  or  two  turns 
of  the  roller  you  can  have  any  degree  of  ground  to  exactly 
suit  your  subject  iu  either  his  costume  or  his  complexion. 
Many  vainly  try  to  obtain  this  end  by  manoeuvering  the 
clumsy  grounds  they  have,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Very 
rarely,  indeed,  arc  they  successful ; whereas,  with  this 
accessory  you  might  give  a wide  berth  to  the  artistic 
interior  and  the  picturesque  exterior,  and,  as  for  the  cir- 
cumwizzle,  delegate  it  to  the  nearest  junk  shop,  where  it 
properly  belongs.  Bear  in  mind,  I am  neither  peddling 
nor  putfiing  any  crazy  patent.  Having  read  and  inwardly 
digested  the  remarkable  prospectus  of  our  worthy  Editor, 

I reverence  and  respect  both,  and  govern  myself  accord- 
ingly. All  1 wish  to  do  is  merely  to  ventilate  what  may 
appear  a crude  idea,  which  may  fall  as  harmlessly  as  a 
snowflake  in  the  river,  or  it  may  unexpectedly  germinal  c, 
blossom  and  ripen  iu  the  fulness  of  time,  all  to  the  honour 
and  pleasure  (but  not  profit)  of  the  obscure  and  blushing 
writer.  I know  it  is  difficult  to  uproot  old  customs. 
Ruts  are  hard  thiDgs  to  get  out  of.  Only  fifty  years  ago 
the  most  cultivated  and  civilized  people  in  the  world — the 
French — cut  their  hay  aud  corn  with  a sickle.  Fancy 
stooping  at  that  work  all  day,  as  they  used  to  do,  from 
4 a.m.  to  7 or  8 p.m.,  with  only  a few  minutes’  interval, 
cutting  only  just  a mere  handful  at  a time!  Aud  would 
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you  believe  that  it  took  many,  many  years  to  introduce  to 
them  the  now  old-fashioned  scythe,  with  which  they  could 
work  standing  erect  in  a natural  position,  and  with  one 
sweep  fell  twenty  times  the  quantity ; and  at  this  day  they 
stoutly  ignore  most  of  our  labour-saving,  new-fangled 
Yankee  agricultural  improvements. 

If  I were  out  of  business  (which,  happily,  I am  not),  and 
prospecting  around  for  a likely  thing  to  embark  in,  I 
should  at  once  commence  the  manufacturing  of  these 
backgrounds.  I have  probably  not,  nor  have  1 tried  hard 
to  make  myself  sufficiently  understood  in  this  paper  to 
answer  to  any  one  for  a working  plan  or  model ; but  should 
any  individual  be  bold  enough  to  enter  on  this  new  in- 
dustry, the  writer  would  cheerfully  give  him  all  the  neces- 
sary details  free  gratis  for  nothing. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  he  would  say  that  he  claims  to 
be  no  prophet  nor  reformer,  and  would  not  so  be  “counted 
in  ” on  any  ticket ; nor  does  he  consider  himself  “ a wise 
man  from  the  East,”  but  simply  desirous  to  awaken  a 
keener  interest  on  a subject  to  which  too  much  importance 
can  never  be  attached,  and  one,  aias!  that  can  very  easily 
be  neglected. 

On  these  grounds  alone  (no  pun  intended)  our  good  and 
worthy  editorial  Cerebus  may  with  safety  give  a corner  of 
his  valuable  space  in  furtherance  of  a motive  at  once  so 
laudable  and  disinterested. 


HOW  TO  SHORTEN  EXPOSURES. 

BY  GUSTAV  WEHL* 

How  general  is  the  interest  felt  in  this  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Vienna  has  offered  a prize  for  any  method  that 
shall  materially  curtail  the  ordinary  periods  of  exposure  ; 
while,  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  photographers  are  always  willing  to  listen  to 
any  means  which  has  the  same  end  in  view.  A short  ex- 
posure is  for  many  reasons  to  be  valued,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  it  multiplies  the 
chances  of  getting  a good  picture,  for  it  enables  one  to 
seize  the  proper  expression  at  the  right  moment  in  a por- 
trait, and  also  to  secure  a natural  look  or  smile  which  is 
only  possible  in  the  case  of  brief  exposures.  How  many 
times  do  we  hear  the  complaint  that  the  expression  in  a 
portrait  is  not  a happy  one,  or  that  the  proper  expression 
has  not  been  caught  at  all.  Hence  the  shortening  of  expo- 
sures must  always  remain  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 
portrait  photographer.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  shorten 
further  the  exposure  of  a plate  by  increasing  sensitiveness 
of  our  chemicals  is  a point  I will  not  here  discuss  ; but  it 
seems  to  me  that  optics  and  the  technical  treatment  of  the 
subject  are  more  likely  to  help  us  in  our  endeavour. 

The  proposition  made  some  time  ago  to  expose  the  plate 
to  light  after  it  has  received  an  impression  of  the  object 
was  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  a method  of 
little  U3e,  since  the  light  impressed  upon  the  plate  in  this 
way  covered  the  shadows,  aud  therefore  weakened  these 
latter  in  the  picture.  The  after-exposure  of  the  plate 
must,  before  everything,  permit  of  the  gradations  of  light 
and  shade  to  continue  in  their  true  relation,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
any  real  value.  This  I am  enabled  to  bring  about  by 
changing  the  diaphragms  during  exposure.  Without  a dia- 
phragm, and  therefore  with  a full  aperture  of  the  lens,  no 
practical  photographer  will  care  to  work,  unless  he  does  not 
care  to  obtain  sharp  and  harmonious  pictures ; for  this 
reason  it  is  customary  to  work  with  a second,  third,  or 
fourth  diaphragm,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  however,  a dia- 
phragm of  this  kind  is  momentarily  withdrawn  before  the 
exposure  is  complete,  it  becomes  possible  to  shorten  the 
exposure  by  about  one-third,  without  in  the  least  inter- 
fering with  the  gradation  of  the  tones  in  the  picture.  An 
exposure  of  twenty  seconds  may  very  easily  be  reduced  to 
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twelve  or  fifteen,  and  in  this  case  the  image  obtained  by 
the  shorter  exposure  will  be  preferable,  if  the  latter  is  so 
arranged  that  for  a period  of  nine  to  ten  seconds  the  plate 
is  exposed  with  a diaphragm,  and  during  the  last  three 
seconds  this  is  withdrawn.  To  make  the  picture  quite 
successful  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
diaphragm  should  be  quick  and  certain,  so  that  the  lens 
sustains  no  shaking  during  the  process.  To  do  this  I have 
arranged  my  lens  so  that  by  pressing  a spring  under  it  I 
can  at  once  withdraw  the  lens  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sitter  or  permitting  the  camera  to  bo  shaken. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  very  small  diaphragms, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  very  large  leuses  of  four,  five,  or  six 
inches  diameter,  in  which  case  an  exposure  of  one  to  two 
minutes  is  necessary,  then  the  proportion  of  shortening  the 
exposure  is  larger  still.  As  a rule  the  time  of  exposure 
may  be  so  divided ; three-quarters  of  it  with  diaphragm,  aud 
one  quarter  without.  This  proportion  not  only  permits 
one  to  give  a shorter  exposure,  but  the  image  produced 
possesses  much  more  harmony  in  its  details  and  gradations 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  diaphragm  remained  in  the 
lens  during  the  whole  period.  Experience  will,  however, 
soon  teach  the  proportion  which  the  first  portion  of  the 
exposure  should  bear  to  the  second,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  short  exposures  (from  ten  to 
twenty-five  seconds)  the  after-exposure  should  never  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  whole  duration,  while  in  the  case  of 
longer  exposures  it  may  be  set  down  at  one-sixth.  The 
following  table  may  be  of  use  : 


Exposure  under 
ordinary  circum 
stances. 

Shortened  Exposure. 

Preliminary  Expo-  After 

sure.  Exposures. 

Total; 

15  seconds 

7 seconds 

2 seconds  or^ 

9 secs. 

42 

18  „ 

6 „ or  j 

21  „ 

1 min.  12  ., 

28  „ 

7 or  i 

35  „ 

2 91 

50  „ 

10  .,  or  J 

1 min. 

1 hour 

32  min. 

3 min.  or  & 
HJ 

35  min. 

In  this  table  I presume  that  the  third  aud  fourth  dia- 
phragms are  made  use  of. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  SUITABLE 
FOR  PRINTING  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

BY  LEON  VIDAL.* 

While  prizes  are  being  offered  for  various  improvements 
in  photographic  science,  it  appears  to  be  an  opportune 
moment  just  now  to  call  attention  to  the  immense  inte- 
rest which  attaches  to  a method  of  executing  cliches 
which  are  capable  of  reproducing  objects  in  all  their 
relative  value.  This  question  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  art,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  neglected 
for  other  matters,  no  doubt  interesting  in  their  way,  but  of 
less  importance. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  secure  very  perfect  results  in 
a photograph,  it  is  well  known  that  the  least  negligence 
or  the  omission  of  one  detail  or  another  in  the  manipula- 
tions militates  against  the  production  of  a perfect  image. 
The  cliche  or  negative  is  no  doubt  the  principle  upon 
which  everything  else  depends  ; if  it  is  bad,  or  if  it  is  in- 
exact, so  far  as  regards  the  relative  value  of  the  tints  and 
tones  of  the  object  reproduced,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  image.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  grey  or 
black  engravings  and  monotone  sketches,  there  is  always 
the  difficulty  in  photography  of  having  to  reproduce 
various  colours.  In  taking  landscapes,  in  which  the 
greens  and  the  yellows  are  not  too  vigorous,  their  lumi- 
nous value  is  not  readily  reproduced,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  yellows,  the  reds,  the  greens,  and  the  browns 
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in  a picture,  which  are  not  reproduced  upon  the  negative  in 
their  relative  value. 

This  effect  or  cause  of  error  is  known  to  everybody,  and 
it  seems  to  us  otdy  right  that  some  meaus  should  be  taken 
to  combat  the  defect,  and  to  encourage  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  its  destruction. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  a most  important  point  to  study, 
for  at  present  one  may  well  accuse  photography  of  falsify- 
ing all  the  tones.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to 
prepare  sensitive  films  whose  impressionability  should  be 
the  same  under  the  influence  of  all  rays  which  are  reflected, 
no  matter  what  their  colour  h ; or  that  we  should  have  it 
in  our  power  to  place  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  rays  and 
between  them  and  the  sensitive  film  (before  the  lens)  a 
translucid  substance  endowed  with  the  property  of  identi- 
fying the  simultaneous  action  of  every  one  of  the  rays 
irrespective  of  its  colour. 

The  idea  of  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron,  applied  not  to  the 
formation  of  three  distinct  cliches,  but  to  one  sole  nega- 
tive, indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  solutiou  of  the 
problem  might  be  arrived  at.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  before  the  lens  a disc  formed  of  segments 
of  coloured  glass,  the  one  green,  another  blue,  and  a third 
orange,  and  the  surface  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
different  periods  of  exposure  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  three  distinct  cliches  with  the  various 
glasses.  The  disc  would  be  provided  with  an  arrangement 
to  give  it  a rotatory  motion. 

A cliche  produced  in  this  way  should  produce  the  same 
effect  as  one  taken  from  a picture  in  grey  monotone.  The 
method  might  be  somewhat  impracticable  for  animate 
objects,  but  might  well  be  tried  of  still  objects.  We  only 
cite  it  in  order  to  illustrate  our  idea  more  fully.  It 
would  be  possible  also,  no  doubt,  either  by  varying  the 
nature  of  the  product  introduced  into  the  sensitive  medium, 
or  by  modifying  the  development,  to  bring  about  the 
residt  desired. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a prize  to 
be  awarded  for  the  best  process  which  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  securing  cliches  of  relative  value  to  the  objects 
photographed  will  be  productive  of  much  good,  aud 
induce  investigators  to  bend  their  steps  towards  this  goal ; 
and  we  believe  that  we  are  rendering  a service  to  photo- 
graphy in  invoking  attention  to  such  a subject  of  all  those 
desirous  of  enriching  the  art  with  a new  and  precious 
discovery. 

ARCILEOLOGY  AND  PHOTOGRAPH *.* 

The  second  volnme  of  the  late  Lord  Dunraven’s  “ Notes 
on  Irish  Architecture  ” has  now  appeared,  and  the  work  is 
thus  completed.  The  book  cannot  be  called  light  reading, 
but  it  is  a careful  and  trustworty  record  of  extremely  in- 
teresting aud  valuable  remains  which  every  year  are  likely 
to  become  more  mysterious  by  the  fransformatious  of 
time.  The  ivy-grown  towers  and  ruined  arches,  rough 
cairns,  and  circles  of  uncemented  stones,  which  are  the 
existing  monuments  of  early  architecture  in  Ireland,  are 
minutely  described  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  work,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  autotype  process  of  permansnt  photo- 
graphy has  been  called  in  to  place  the  picturesque  ruins 
before  the  reader  with  peculiar  reality  and  beauty.  The 
work  was  left  in  a fragmentary  state  by  Lord  Duuraven, 
but  has  found  in  Miss  Stokes  an  editor  of  considerable  at- 
tainments and  judgment.  Her  appendix  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  is  a remarkably 
clear  aud  persuasive,  if  not  exhaustive,  statement.  Pro- 
fessing to  give  Lord  Dunraveu's  views  as  well  as  her  own 
upon  the  subject  of  the  weather-beaten  towers  which 
astonish  the  wayfarer  in  desolate  villages  and  on  remote 
hill-sides  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  she  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  built  in  the  years  between  the  close 
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of  the  ninth  century  and  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  as 
places  of  refuge  for  the  ecclesiastics  in  times  when  the 
Northmen  were  ravaging  the  coast  aud  making  their  way 
inland,  and  when  the  native  Irish  themselves  had  lost  their 
ancient  awe  of  the  sanctity  of  the  church.  Bells  were  after- 
wards hung  in  them,  like  the  silver  bell,  of  wonderful 
sweetness,  which  once  swayed  in  the  Rattoo,  and  which, 
after  it  was  tlirowu  into  the  river  Brick  to  keep  it  from 
the  enemy,  the  peasants  used  to  hear,  or  thought  they 
j heard,  sounding  its  melancholy  note  beneath  the  water. 
All  theories  of  the  prra-Christian  origin  of  the  towers  are 
summarily  dismissed,  and  the  round  belfries  of  Sau  Gio- 
vanni Battista  in  Ravenna,  Dinkelsbiihl  in  Bavaria,  &c.,  are 
compared  with  the  more  isolated  towers  which  long  have 
been  the  favourite  subject  of  discussion  among  those  in- 
terested in  early  Irish  architecture.  A list  of  oue  hundred 
and  eighteen  round  towers  iu  Ireland,  and  of  twenty-two 
abroad,  is  given,  and  a map  is  added  to  show  that  iu  Ire- 
land the  towers  were  placed  on  those  coasts  and  rivers 
which  were  chiefly  infested  by  the  Scandinavian  pirates. 
The  book,  however,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  round  towers.  The  owner  of  the 
beautiful  manor  of  Adare,  rich  in  ruined  cloisters,  the 
companion  of  Montalcmbert  in  one  of  the  journeys  when 
| that  illustrious  Frenchman  was  collecting  the  materials 
for  his  “ Monks  of  the  West,”  Lord  Duuraven  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  such  ruins  as 
those  cf  the  lonely  monasteries  which  stud  the  western 
coasts  of  Ireland,  aud  attract  pilgrims  to  the  wild  rocks  of 
the  Skelligs.  Beginning  with  the  remains  of  tbc  Pagan 
forts,  heaps  of  stones  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  deposited  by  the  slow  action  of  Nature  herself,  he 
passes  to  the  early  Christian  cells,  and  so  to  the  primitive 
churches  like  St.  Benen’s  Temple,  which  rises  with  its  two 
gables  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone  on  the  pre- 
cipitous edge  of  a limestone  cliff  in  Aran  M6r,  at  the  foot 
of  which  rolls  the  Atlantic.  One  interesting  practice  of 
the  early  builders  is  related  in  the  concluding  essay  on  the 
history  of  Irish  architecture.  Over  the  doorway  of  many 
of  the  cells  and  oratories  five  or  seven  quartz  stones, 
rounded  and  waterworn,  whose  whiteness  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  dark  slate  of  the  walls,  are  set  in  the  form  of 
a cross.  These  white  stones  must  have  been  carried  up 
laboriously  one  by  one  from  the  sea-shore  tar  below  by  the 
builder  of  the  cell,  to  set  them  in  the  wall,  and  so  stamp 
his  dwelling  with  the  symbol  of  his  faith.  The  relics 
visited  and  described  by  the  author  were  not  all  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  The  cathedral  and  tower  of  Clonmacnois 
were  in  the  very  centre  of  Ireland.  The  crumbling  ruins 
of  Leabamolaga,  under  a tall  ash-tree,  with  a little  moun- 
tain stream  running  along  their  south  side,  are  in  the 
midst  of  a delightful  inland  scene.  The  photographs  show 
that  not  alone  antiquity,  or  their  beautiful  situation,  gives 
value  to  the  remains,  but  that  many  of  the  buildings 
possess  great  architectural  merits,  and  go  some  way  to- 
wards proving  the  existence  of  an  early  period  of  civiliza- 
tion  in  Ireland,  such  as  is  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
manuscripts,  aud  by  the  legendary  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Saints.  No  doubt  the  extent  of  this  civilization  is  ofteu 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  it  should  not  on  that  account  be 
altogether  overlooked. 

The  process  of  decay,  which  does  not  spare  the  abbeys 
and  bell-towers  on  unfrequented  Irish  hills,  is  accelerated 
in  London  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  builder.  Much  is 
gained  to  health  aud  convenience,  but  something  is  lost  to 
the  picturesque,  by  the  removal  of  such  landmarks  of  old 
Loudon  as  the  Oxford  Arms  Inn,  which  lately  stood  iu 
Warwick  Lane,  with  irs  quaint  courtyard  surrounded  by 
dark  wood  galleries,  and  its  “ windows  that  excluded  the 
light,  aud  passages  that  led  to  nothing.”  When  this 
ancient  hostelry  was  about  to  be  pulled  down  in  1875,  a 
few  artists  and  others  interested  in  the  antiquities  of 
London  determined  to  secure  photographs  of  the  ancient 
building,  and  so  preserve  the  one  thing  about  it  which  was 
really  worth  preservation.  The  proposal  was  made  known 
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in  our  columns,  anil  received  so  much  support  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  work  in  similar  cases,  and  a 
“Society  for  Photographing  Relies  of  Old  London”  is 
now  iu  existence.  The  photographs  published  by  the 
Society  comprise  not  only  six  views  of  the  Oxford  Arms 
Inn,  but  also  houses  in  Wych  Street  and  Drury  Lane,  ou 
or  near  to  the  site  condemned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  St,  Bartholomew  the  Great,  with  Cloth  Fair, 
a true  Hogurthian  background.  Already  in  17G0  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  priory 
in  the  close  of  which  the  great  fair  was  held,  was  thought 
by  antiquaries  a precious  relic.  Maitland  wrote,  “ On  the 
south  side  of  this  church,  the  centre  part  of  the  beautiful 
cloister,  consisting  of  eight  arches,  is  still  remaining,  but 
it  is  reduced  to  the  mean  office  of  a stable.’’  To  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  houses  depicted  iu  the 
photograph,  Cloth  Fair  has  not  long  to  be.  Indeed,  a 
building  doe3  not  come  properly  within  the  original 
objects  of  the  Society  uutil  it  is  threatened  with  removal. 

Subscribers  are  asked  to  give  intimation  to  Mr.  A. 
Marks,  Long  Ditton,  S.W.,  of  the  intended  demolition  of 
interesting  buildings  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  this 
must  be  done  in  good  time.  For  example,  it  was  intended 
to  photograph,  in  1876,  some  picturesque  almshouses  at 
Deptford,  but  when  the  artist  went  down  to  select  the 
points  of  view  for  the  photographer,  the  venerable  relics 
had  already  been  pulled  down.  We  trust  siucerely  it  is 
no;  meant  that  the  gatehouse  of  Lincoln’s  dun,  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  is  also  in  danger,  but  that  also,  and  some  sets  of 
brick-built  chambers  in  Old  Square,  with  curious  chimneys, 
have  been  photographed  for  the  Society.  It  maybe  hoped 
that,  although  the  chambers  fronting  Chancery  Lane  will 
be  pulled  down  in  sections,  the  Benchers  will  preserve  the 
gateway  itself.  The  member  of  the  Society  who  built  this 
fine  gatehouse  at  his  private  charge  was  a Knight  of  the 
Garter  in  Henry  VIII. ’3  time,  an  honour  which  never  now 
falls  to  lawyers.  His  arms  (those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell) 
still  adorn  the  gatehouse,  on  which  are  also  placed  the 
bearings  of  the  Lacey  family,  Earls  of  Lincoln,  with  three 
wheatsheaves  for  their  constableship  of  Chester.  Ben 
Jonson  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  laboured  as  a bricklayer 
on  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Inn  ; but  the  work  he  did 
in  respect  of  Bartholomew  Fair  will  not  be  so  readily  effaced 
from  the  earth.  Display  is  freely  quoted  by  Mr.  Morleyin 
his  interesting  book  ou  the  Fair.'  The  photographs  now 
published  are  clear,  permanent,  and  taken  from  well-chosen 
points  of  view,  and  they  show  that  even  the  blackness  that 
comes  of  saturation  for  centuries  with  London  stnoke  may 
have  its  aesthetic  value. 

«*. 

THE  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

T he  Scientific  American,  iu  some  remarks  on  recent 
progress  in  photography,  gives  the  following  details  of  the 
emulsion  process : — 

“The  common  method  of  photography,  that  universally 
practised  in  all  galleries  for  portraiture,  and  for  the  best 
out-door  work,  is  known  as  the  wet  plate  process.  It 
consists  in  sensitizing  the  collodion  plate  by  dipping  in  a 
liquid  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  sensitization  is 
effected  in  about  three  minutes’  time : the  plate  is  theu 
withdrawn  from  the  bath,  quickly  placed  in  the  camera, 
and  the  picture  taken  and  developed  before  the  plate  has 
time  to  dry.  When  all  the  chemicals  are  in  good  order, 
the  bath  pure,  the  exposure  rightly  timed,  and  the  develop- 
ment skilfully  done,  the  most  beautiful  results  are 
produced.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
improvement  in  picturesque  details,  as  realized  by  the  best 
wet  plate  operators. 

“ Rut  the  method  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences 
and  irksome  details.  The  gallery  photographer  must  keep 
iu  readiness  a lirst-class  bath,  the  purity  of  which  is 
lessened  by  every  plate  that  goes  in  ; and  the  bath  soon 
requires  renovation.  The  plates  cannot  be  prepared  and 
sensitized  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  in  advance  of  the 


opening  of  the  day’s  business,  but  must  be  prepared  and 
developed  after  the  customer  comes.  Should  the  negative 
prove  unsatisfactory,  a new  plate  must  be  prepared  and 
developed ; aud  thus  the  bother  of  the  plates  involves  the 
loss  of  so  much  time  that  the  operator  has  little  chance  to 
consider  the  best  positions  for  his  subject,  or  to  study  the 
artistic  accessories  that  go  to  make  up  a finished  picture. 
For  outdoor  work,  wherever  the  photographer  goes,  he 
must  lug  his  bath  along,  even  to  the  mountain  top,  aud 
must  there  have  a dark  teut,  and  water  for  washiug  and 
developing ; otherwise  his  efforts  are  fruitless.  For  several 
years  past  it  has  been  the  study  of  photographers  to  dis- 
cover a reliable  method  of  preparing  highly  sensitive 
plates  without  the  use  of  the  bath — a method  by  which 
the  plates  could  be  used  when  dry.  Among  the  results  of 
these  efforts  are  a variety  of  dry  plate  processes,  some  of 
which,  iu  the  hands  of  skilled  operators,  yield  excellent 
results.  But  nearly  all  of  them  have  proved  less  sensitive 
or  loss  excellent  iu  their  results  than  the  wet  process  ; aud 
none  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  latter  for  por- 
traiture or  gallery  work. 

“The  French  Photographic  Society  in  1876  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  dry  process  which  should  unite  rapidity 
with  all  the  other  qualities  that  go  to  make  a good  negative. 
The  competition  was  closed  in  December  last,  and  the  jury 
have  recently  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Alfred  Chardon. 
The  process  appears  to  have  advantage  over  some  of  its 
predecessors,  but  there  are  inconvenient  details  about  the 
development,  aud  some  uncertainty  iu  the  summering  and 
wintering  of  the  emulsion  ; while  the  prepared  plates  re- 
quire twice  as  much  time  for  taking  the  picture  as  the  wet 
plate.  Moreover,  the  process  is  not  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  routine  work  of  the  gallery. 

“ The  author  of  the  new  process  which  we  have  now  to 
describe,  and  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
photographers  as  a complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  the 
wet  process,  both  for  indoor,  gallery,  portrait,  outdoor 
work,  and  all  descriptions  of  photography,  is  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Newton,  of  this  city,  President  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

“ We  have  seen  the  process  worked  under  the  author’s 
hands,  and  examined  some  of  the  results.  We  believe  that 
practical  photographers,  when  they  come  to  examine  the 
negatives  and  prints,  will  agiee  with  us  when  we  say  that 
they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  as  yet  produced  by  the 
wet  process.  They  will  also  agree  with  us  that  Mr.  New- 
ton’s process  is  simpler,  quicker,  easier,  less  expensive, 
and  more  certain  in  the  excellence  of  results  than  the  old 
method.  Moreover,  for  gallery  and  outdoor  work  it  pre- 
sents the  striking  advantage  of  enabling  the  photographer 
to  prepare  in  advance  a stock  of  sensitive  plate3,  and  of 
keeping  them  on  hand  ready  for  instant  use  when  wanted. 

“The  Newton  is  an  emulsion  process.  The  silver  is 
mixed  with  the  collodion,  which  remains  good  for  use  at 
any  time  within  a year  or  more.  A glass  plate  is  flowed 
with  this  collodion  in  the  usual  manner,  the  plate  is  then 
dipped  in  water;  it  is  then  ready  for  use  either  before  or 
after  drying.  The  picture  being  taken,  it  is  developed  by 
simply  flowing  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pyrogallic  acid  ; then 
fixed  with  hypo  or  cyanide,  as  usual.  This  is  all  the  mani- 
pulation required  for  the  most  beautiful,  clean,  and 
splendid  negatives.  As  to  sensitiveness,  the  Newton 
plates  require,  in  the  gallery,  less  than  half  the  time  neces- 
sary for  wet  plates.  Fortraits  by  the  Newton  plates  are 
taken  in  from  five  to  ten  seconds  ; while  the  wet  process, 
same  light  and  leuses,  requires  from  twenty  to  forty 
seconds.  For  outdoor  work  the  Newton  plates  yield  as 
good  or  better  instantaneous  pictures  than  wet  plates. 

“ The  exact  formula  for  the  emulsion  has  not  yet  been 
made  known  by  Mr.  Newton,  but  will  in  due  time  be  freely 
given  to  the  public.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say 
that  the  emulsion  is  prepared  with  an  excess  of  free  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a certain  number 
of  hours,  when  chlorides  are  added.” 
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COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Captain  Teuton  returns  totbe  subject  of  commercial  dry 
plates,  but  states  that  he  regards  it  as  a scientific  rather 
than  a commercial  question.  We  must  confess  that  to  us 
it  appears  to  be  essentially  a commercial  question,  and  that 
the  grievance  complained  of  must  find  iis  remedy  in  com- 
mercial issues,  if  a tradesman  supply  his  customers  with 
bad  wares,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  his  customers,  and 
bis  occupation  will  be,  like  Othello's,  “ gone  ” ! The  old 
north  country  motto  will  naturally  occur  to  the  buyer, ' 
‘*  If  you  deceive  me  once,  shame  to  you  ; if  you  deceive  me 
twice,  more  shame  tome!-’  In  short,  no  manufacturer 
can  find  his  account  in  the  sale  of  imperfect  goods. 
Failure,  utter  and  ignominious,  must  be  the  final  issue  of 
such  a course.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  whilst 
this  is  essentially  a commercial  question,  it  is  something 
more,  as  it  involves  scientific  considerations.  The  photo- 
graphic dry  plate  is  unlike  the  mass  of  goods  in  trade 
which  may  be  examined  and  judged  of  before  they  are 
purchased.  They  must  be  bought  and  used  iu  faith : 
faith  partly  in  the  process  by  which  they  are  alleged  to  be 
prepared,  and  partly  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  vendor.  The  issues  depending  upon  their 
quality  are  at  times  of  great  scientific  importance,  and  are 
at  all  times  sufficiently  important.  The  chief  drawback 
which  has  been  at  auy  time  alleged  to  attach  to  the  use  i 
of  dry  plates  as  compared  with  wet  plates  is  the  element  j 
of  uncertainty.  The  wet  worker  exposes  a plate,  retires 
to  his  tent,  and  develops  at  once,  and  so  ascertains  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  secured  a satisfactory  negative.  If  he 
have  over-exposed  or  under-exposed,  if  the  effect  of  light  j 
be  unsatisfactory,  if  the  point  of  view  be  ineffective,  or  if 
a score  of  minor  points  fail  to  please  him  in  the  negative,  I 
which  were  unnoticed  on  the  ground  glass,  the  exposure 
of  another  plate  may  remove  every  objection.  The  dry 
plate  worker  must  take  all  these  risks,  and  if  his  vigilance 
and  experience  enable  him  to  avoid  risk  in  such  directions,  it ' 
becomes  doubly  hard  that  all  liis  effort  and  skill  may  be  1 
rendered  nugatory  by  defective  plates,  whether  the  defect  1 
consist  in  stains,  spots,  or  other  of  the  imperfections  which  1 
imperfectly  prepared  plates  are  heir  to,  aud  which  are  fre- 
quently due  to  manipulatory  carelessness  in  preparation. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  these  and  other  defects  are  not 
uncommon  in  commercial  dry  plates. 

An  enthusiastic  and  careful  amateur,  who  recently  called 
upon  us,  stated  that,  lured  by  the  attractive  accounts  of  the 
rapidity  of  certain  plates,  he  had  been  induce!  to  obtaiu 
some,  but  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a negative  free  from 
defects.  Captain  Turton  proposes  a remedy  in  publicity. 
He  argues,  naturally  enough,  that  it  is  somewhat  hard  for  j 
every  photographer  wishing  to  try  commercial  dry  plates  I 


to  have  to  discover  for  himself  which  are  bad  and  which 
are  trustworthy.  The  experiment,  he  thiuks,  is  too  costly 
and  heartbreaking.  It  is  not  simply  the  loss  of  the  value 
of  a packet  of  plates  and  all  the  chemicals  used  iu  connec- 
tion with  them,  but  the  waste  of  time  and  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment which  attend  the  enlightenment,  lie  suggests 
that  different  photographic  societies,  who  may  be  williug  to 
aid  in  erecting  beacons  of  this  kind,  should  constitute  ex- 
perienced amateurs  corresponding  members  of  their  bodies, 
and  that  these  corresponding  members  should  from  time  to 
time  frankly  and  honestly  state  their  experience  of  trade 
products  in  the  use  of  which  photographers  are  interested  ; 
and  Captain  Turtoa  himself  offers  to  undertake  such 
position  and  duty.  That  such  communications,  honestly 
and  ably  written,  would  possess  much  interest  there  can  be 
uo  doubt.  But  we  must  candidly  admit  that  we  should  look 
for  some  thorns  iu  the  path  of  the  executive  of  a society 
which  should  entertain  such  reports.  Speaking  the  truth 
should  be  in  such  cases  a desirable  and  safe  thing ; but  there 
is,  uufortunately,  an  undefined  thing  known  as  the  law  of 
libel  in  this  country,  of  which  journalists  stand  in  wholesome 
awe,  because  of  its  uncertain  and  often  capricious  action  : 
the  winner  in  such  a suit  being  often  well-nigh  ruined.  A 
mild  illustration  of  the  risks  of  journalists  came  under  cur 
attention  a day  or  two  ago.  Notice  of  action  for  libel 
having  been  served  on  a journalist  of  our  acquaintance,  on 
some  frivolous  ground,  he  felt  it  wise  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  a payment  of  X10.  IN  ithiu  a few  days  he  re- 
ceived his  lawyer's  bill  tor  the  preliminary  proceedings 
already  taken  in  preparing  for  defeuce,  amounting  to  JE70. 
Thus  he  was  mulcted  of  X80  for  the  insertion  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  au  innocent  and  justifiable  paragraph.  One 
of  the  recognized  conditions  constituting  a libel  is  the 
statement  of  anything  which  may  injure  a man  in  his  busi- 
ness. If,  then,  a society  read,  ora  journal  publish,  a paper 
announcing  that  the  plates  sent  out  by  the  Quinine  l)ry 
Plate  Company  produce  dirty  and  defective  negatives, 
there  is  surely  risk  of  the  law  of  libel  being  put  into  opera- 
tion, especially  if  the  manager  of  such  company  possess 
something  of  that  character  which  Byron  claimed  when  he 
described  himself  as  “ being  a Christian,  and  vindictive  ”! 
The  journal  publishing  the  report  might,  indeed,  escape, 
as  it  has,  we  believe,  been  decided  that  a journal  publishing 
a fair  aud  honest  report  of  proceedings  which  are  libellous 
iu  themselves  is  exempt  from  action. 

The  cause  of  rnauy  of  the  defects  complained  of  is 
doubtless  due  to  manipulative  carelessness  aud  inexperi- 
ence. There  is  a natural  aim  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  produce  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  hence  boys  and  girls 
are  often  employed  in  preparing  plates : a bad  economy, 
we  submit,  as,  whilst  the  operations  are  quite  within  the 
ability  of  boys  and  girls,  it  is  difficult  to  impress  either 
with  a sense  of  the  great  importance  of  extreme  care.  At 
any  rate,  we  would  strongly  impress  manufacturers  of  dry 
plates  with  the  vital  importance  of  securing  the  utmost 
avoidance  of  preventive  defects,  as  a loss  of  faith  in  dry 
plates  will  effectually  ruin  their  own  business,  and,  by 
destroying  all  confidence  in  such  plates,  iuin  this  branch  of 
industry  altogether.  Possibly  if  those  manufacturers  who 
feel  perfect  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  their  plates  and 
freedom  from  defects  would  challenge  the  publication  of 
reports  of  experience  with  their  plates,  they  might  do 
much  to  restore  confidence,  which  is  at  preseut,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  much  shaken. 


THE  COFFEE  PROCESS. 

OCR  readers  will  remember  details  of  the  coffee  process 
which  appeared  in  our  last  volume,  together  with  our  re- 
marks ou  the  great  excellence  of  the  results  forwarded  to 
us  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  II.  NYhitehouse. 
NYe  have  recently  been  favoured  with  some  further  charm- 
ing examples  of  the  results  of  these  coffee  plates.  Mr. 
NYhitehouse  has  since  the  close  of  last  year  been  in  America, 
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and  lias  only  recently  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  renewed 
his  photographic  experiments.  We  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  publish  his  hints  on  neat  manipulation  to  which  we 
referred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
prepares  his  plates  and  develops  them  in  a bed-room,  and 
might  as  easily  do  it  in  a lady's  boudoir,  without  leaving 
stain  or  trace  of  his  work  behiud  him.  lie  says  : — 

“ I am  once  more  settled  in  my  old  quarters  here  ; 
have  conveniently  arranged  my  pkotograghic  table  in  my 
bedroom  (which  forms  my  sole  laboratory),  and  feel  my- 
self both  prepared  and  impatient  to  again  take  up  the  art 
of  which  I am  so  fond  ; and  I hope  to  send  you  from 
time  to  time  specimens  of  amateur  work  such  as,  I trust, 
may  induce  you  and  others  to  recognize,  as  fully  as  1 do 
myself,  that  there  is  nothing  superior,  more  simple,  and 
reliable  in  the  way  of  dry  plates,  than  those  prepared  by  the 
coffee  process,  to  which  I am  so  wedded.  At  present  1 am 
using  some  plates  prepared  in  September  last,  and  which 
have  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  ; and  certainly  within  that 
time  their  sensitiveness  has  not  been  impaired  in  the 
slightest  degree,  nor  do  I find  it  necessary,  to-day,  to  give 
them  any  longer  exposure  than  I should  have  done  had 
they  been  freshly  prepared. 

“ I avail  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  a friend  going  up 
to  London  to  send  you  four  prints  and  a transparency. 

“No.  1 is  a view  in  Prospect  Park,  near  New  York. 
Exposure  twenty-five  seconds.  I found  the  light  in 
America  wonderfully  quick,  and  from  miscalculation  in 
this  respect  spoilt  two  plates  from  over-exposure,  giving 
them  thirty-five  to  forty-five  seconds,  where  twenty-five  to 
thirty  was  ample. 

“ No.  2 is  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Rouen.  Exposure 
forty  seconds,  at  six  o’clock  p.m. 

No.  3.  “ Monument  of  the  Cardinals  ” in  the  Cathedral 
at  Rouen.  Exposure  one  hoar 

“No.  4.  A view  upon  th(T  of  Geneva,  near  to  the 
little  iiver  Flon.  Exposure  thirty  seconds  ; bright  light, 
about  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 

“No.  5.  A transparency  of  the  last  view.  Exposure, 
six  seconds  in  a subdued  light. 

“ The  clouds  in  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  are  printed  in  from  a nega- 
tive (also  dry  plate)  exposed  five  seconds  at  G-30  p.m. 

All  of  these  pictures  were  taken  with  the  same  lens,  the 
only  one  which  1 possess — Dallmeyer’s  G by  5 Rapid 
Rectilinear,  and  the  stop  used  was  No.  3 for  landscapes  and 
clouds,  and  No.  2 for  the  interior. 

“ I have  done  more  rapid  work  with  similar  plates  ; but 
certainly,  with  even  the  above  results,  no  one  is  justified  in 
pronouncing  the  coffee  process  a slow  one.  and  in  view  of 
such  evidence  to  the  contrary  I am  surprised  to  see  that 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hewitt,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  reprinted  in  your 
Journal  of  1st  inst.,  says : ‘ With  me  all  dry  plates  are 
slow.’ 

“I  have  upon  a previous  occasion  given  you  full  parti- 
culars of  the  coffee  process  as  I practise  it,  and  so  simple 
are  all  the  manipulations,  and  so  uniform  the  results,  that 
no  one  need  fear  failure  who  has  met  with  success  by  any 
other  method. 

“ Should  any  of  your  readers  feel  tempted  to  give  a trial 
to  these  plates,  without  desiring  at  first  to  prepare  them 
for  themselves,  1 would  say  that  Mr.  A.  Bauernheiutz,  of 
this  place  (former  associate  of  your  old  contributor,  the 
late  M.  de  Constance),  a most  intelligent  practical  photo- 
grapher, and  who  makes  use  of  the  same  formula  as  myself, 
will  gladly  execute  any  orders,  even  for  two  or  three 
plates  as  samples  ; and  I need  scarcely  assure  you  that  to 
any  oue  passing  through  this  part  of  Switzerland,  and 
bringing  a line  of  introduction  from  yourself,  I will  take 
great  pleasure  in  showing  my  1 boudoir  laboratory  ’ (in 
which  I take  great  pride),  and  all  of  the  little  that  I know 
of  the  ‘coffee  process.’” 

All  the  prints  forwarded  are  excellent,  and  indistinguish- 
able from  the  results  of  the  wet  plate  process.  Those  of 


our  readers  who  may  chance  in  their  holiday  rambles  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  will  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  Mr. 
Whitehouse,  at  Ouchy,  where  he  will  be  easily  found. 


UESPAQUIS'  PHOTOGRAVURE  PROCESS. 
[This  method,  to  which  our  Paris  Correspondent  recently 
called  attention  in  these  columns,  we  now  publish  in  extenso 
from  the  Monilettr  de  la  Photographie.  — En.  P.  N.] 

My  process  is  based  upon  the  observation  that  an  en- 
graved plate  should  possess  a grain  in  the  hollows,  while 
the  surface  should  be  of  a polished  character.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  hollows,  which  are 
to  furnish  the  deep  blacks  of  the  image,  have  a larger  grain 
than  the  shallower  ones,  which  yield  the  halftones;  the 
tool  of  the  engraver  makes  the  same  kind  of  markings 
wherever  it  penetrates ; it  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
hollows  themselves  which  produce  either  deep  blacks  or 
half-tones,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  parts  of  the  plate  not 
touched  by  the  grain  should  remain  perfectly  polished,  so 
as  not  to  retain  the  ink  spread  over  it,  and  thus  soil  the 
whites  of  the  picture. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  observations,  nor  do  I 
claim  them  as  my  own  ; neither  do  I lay  claim  to  the  em- 
ployment of  grain  in  the  gelatine  ; but  what  1 do  call  my 
own,  and  which  belongs  to  me  morally,  since  I have  given 
my  process  to  the  public,  is  the  means  of  making  practical 
use  of  the  observation  above  made,  and  this  I do  by  having 
recourse  to  a second  very  thin  film  of  gelatine  which  is  absolutely 
free  from  grain,  and  which  is  laid  upon  the  surface  off  the  first 
and  thicker  ffilm  that  contains  the  grain.  This  second  film, 
very  thin  and  without  grain,  is  the  main  point  of  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  by  its  means  that  I obtain  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  half-tones,  which,  without  it,  would  be  heavy  and 
charged  with  black  ink.  In  fact,  the  fine  half-tones  being 
represented  in  the  gelatine  image  by  a film  of  gelatine  of 
extreme  thinness,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  to  cover  up 
and  annihilate  the  grain,  no  matter  how  fine  it  may  be  ; 
and  when  the  film  is  dry  the  grain  will  be  found  still  in 
relief,  and  capable  of  producing,  by  the  aid  of  a counter- 
mould, an  engraved  plate  having  in  the  fine  half-tones 
hollows  many  times  deeper,  and  consequently  capable  of 
producing  small  half-tones  with  the  same  distinctness  as 
large  ones.  This  is  but  the  theory  of  the  process,  and  I 
now  proceed  to  practical  details  ; — 

Preparation  of  Paper. 

Ordinary  water ...  ...  1,000  giammes 

Gelatine...  ...  ...  ...  ...  200  ,, 

Indian  ink  for  giving  a slight  tint  ...  20  ,, 

Pumice  stone  fiuely  ground  and  sifted 
through  fine  liueu  ...  ...  about  4 ,, 

It  is  requisite  that  care  be  exercised  in  adding  the 
pumice,  for  if  too  much  is  put  in,  the  grain  produced  is  too 
close,  and  the  impression  will  not  develop  well  in  warm 
water;  those  who  employ  the  process  will,  however,  soon 
get  to  know  the  proper  amount  that  should  be  used.  In 
any  case,  however,  too  little  rather  than  too  much  should 
be  employed. 

I use  pumice  stone  in  preference  to  other  powders, 
because  it  has  a tooth  which  catches  the  surface,  and  also 
because  it  is  light,  and  consequently  remains  well  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  gelatine  solution,  and  does  not  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  thus  prevent  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
uniformly. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I employ  a gelatine  solu- 
tion of  twenty  per  cent,  strength,  because  it  is  thick,  and 
the  sooner  it  sets  after  application  to  the  paper  the  better, 
since  the  gelatine  has  not  then  time  to  settle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  film.  The  gelatine  solution  for  the  same  reason 
must  not  be  too  warm  at  the  time  it  is  poured,  and 
should  only  be  heated  sufficiently  to  spread  in  a uniform 
manner,  its  spreading  being  facilitated  by  inclining  the 
surface. 
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The  gelatine  solution  should  first  of  all  be  filtered  before 
the  powder  is  added  through  a bit  of  fine  linen,  and  indeed 
I generally  filter  twice.  After  the  first  operation  I main- 
tain my  solution  warm  in  a decanter  placed  in  a water- 
bath.  At  the  moment  of  application  upon  the  plate  or 
the  paper,  I shake  up  the  liquid  in  order  to  get  the 
powder  in  suspension,  then  quickly  I cover  the  mouth  of 
the  decanter  with  a loose  piece  of  linen,  and  pour  out 
my  gelatine,  thus  filtering  it  a second  time.  This  second 
filtration  is,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
passage  of  air-bubbles,  which  form  at  once  on  shaking  up 
the  solution.  To  work  in  this  way  it  is  necessary  that  the 
gelatine  should  be  pretty  warm. 

If  the  precautions  mentioned  are  taken,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  powder  falling  in  a mass  to  the  bottom  of  the 
film,  the  solution  may  be  poured  upon  a plate  lightly 
coated  with  ox-gall,  which  will  yield  a paper  with  a very 
fine  polish  ; the  grain  arrested  by  the  plate  will  be  found 
enveloped  by  gelatine,  and  not  in  relief,  when  dry.  But 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  so  much  care  in  the  matter,  you 
may  wax  a plate,  and,  having  placed  upon  it  a sheet  of 
moistened  paper,  and  driven  off  all  air-bubbles,  you  can 
pour  th?  gelatine  solution  upon  this,  and  let  dry.  What  is 
wanted  is  a paper  with  a thick  film  of  gelatine  upon  it, 
containing  a very  fine  powder  or  grain,  which  must  be 
equally  disseminated  throughout  the  gelatinous  mass 
This  first  film  with  grain  is  to  form  the  interior  of  the 
hollows  of  the  engraved  plate,  and  when  dry  it  may  be 
preserved  for  use  till  wanted. 

When  required,  it  is  sensitized  by  being  immersed  for 
one  or  two  seconds  in  the  undermentioned  solution,  ac- 
cording as  to  whether  the  latter  is  still  warm  or  not.  If 
the  liquid  is  too  warm,  and  the  prepared  paper  is  allowed 
to  remain  therein  too  long,  the  grain  will  dissolve  out, 
and  the  gelatine  will  run.  The  liquid  is  made  up  of : — 
Water...  ...  ...  ...  500  grammes 

Gelatine  10  to  15  „ 

Dichromate  of  ammonia  ...  15  „ 

The  gelatine  paper  is  immersed  in  this  liquid,  prepared 
side  uppermost,  and  a glass  rod  i3  passed  rapidly  over  the 
surface  to  remove  all  air-bubbles.  Then  it  is  withdrawn 
by  taking  hold  of  two  corners  and  slipped  upon  a glass- 
plate  (prepared  with  ox-gall),  the  paper  side  undermost. 
When  dry  the  sheet  separates  without  difficulty. 

1 have  already  explained  the  utility  and  indispensability 
of  this  second  thin  film  of  gelatine,  which  is  altogether 
free  from  grain,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  me 
to  make  any  further  remark,  except  to  add  that  this 
second  film  dispenses  with  the  burnishing  of  the  whites, 
and  permits  one  to  obtain  the  most  delicate  tones  in  a pho- 
tograph. The  slight  wave-like  formation  upon  the  surface 
of  the  gelrtine  which  always  takes  place  on  drying,  and 
the  hardening  with  alcohol  of  the  gelatine  prior  to  taking 
the  couuter-mould  in  lead,  often  necessitates  subsequent 
burnishing,  however,  in  those  parts  where  there  is  no 
grain  from  the  pumice. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  has  received  this  second  film  of 
gelatine,  and  has  been  rendered  sensitive,  it  is  dried  in  the 
dark,  and  is  then  cut  to  a size  rather  larger  than  the 
cliche  ; the  gelatine  side  is  put  against  the  negative,  as  in 
carbon  printing,  and  the  paper  exposed  to  light  for  a third 
longer,  or  even  half  as  long  again  if  deep  hollows  are 
required,  than  would  be  necessary  to  secure  a carbon 
impression. 

After  exposure,  the  operator  proceeds  as  in  carbon 
printing,  but  instead  of  allowing  the  impression  to  adhere 
to  albumcnized  paper  or  glass,  the  former  is  applied  to  a 
sheet  of  polished  steel  or  copper.  When  adhering  to  this 
surface  the  image  is  put  under  a press  and  allowed  to  dry, 
when  it  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  warm  water. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use  a little  more  care  in  de- 
velopment than  if  the  transport  were  paper  or  glass,  and 
especially  when  dry,  for  too  much  heat  will  speedily  bring 
about  a stripping  of  the  film  from  its  support. 

I employ  either  steel  or  copper  for  the  support,  so  as  to 


be  able  to  make  the  counter-mould  without  difficulty 
under  a hydraulic  press.  For  this  purpose  a sheet  of  lead 
is  employed,  aud  if  a hydraulic  press  is  not  to  bo  had, 
then  a rolling  press  can  be  made  use  of.  The  image  is 
covered  with  a very  stout  sheet  of  lead  doubled,  and  the 
latter  is  then  covered  with  a zinc  plate.  This  is  passed 
several  times  through  the  rolling  press  until  the  lead  has 
penetrated  into  the  very  finest  details  of  the  image. 

From  the  gelatine  counter-mould  another  is  secured  by 
the  electro  type  process,  which  serves  as  the  priuting 
plate  to  receive  the  ink,  and  which  may  be  retouched,  if 
such  a process  is  necessary. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  FOR  1878. 

So  many  rumours  have  circulated  about  the  postponement 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  something  definite  in  regard  to  it.  So  far,  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  stop  the  preliminary  measures  which 
are  in  progress,  and  the  workmen  engaged  upon  the  Champ 
de  Mars  are  still  vigorously  labouring  upon  the  vast  build- 
ing which  is  to  enclose  the  international  collection. 
Moreover,  we  hear  that  experiments  are  being  undertaken 
with  a view  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  illuminating 
the  building  with  electricity.  The  electric  candle  will, 
doubtless,  be  the  means  employed  in  the  end,  and  this  will 
be  supplied  with  electric  fluid  from  huge  Gramme  machines 
to  be  worked  by  steam  power.  If  the  Exhibition  is  only 
instrumental  in  introducing  into  ordinary  use  electric  illu- 
mination, and  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  employment 
of  this  valuable  mode  of  lighting  is  adapted  to  every-day 
purposes,  this  alone  will  be  one  great  step  of  progress  for 
which  the  civilized  world  will  be  thankful. 

So  far  as  the  photographic  department  of  the  Exhibition 
is  concerned,  matters  are  apparently  in  a very  forward 
state.  Already  the  names  of  all  intending  exhibitors 
iiave  been  received,  and  the  latter  have  been  requested  to 
vote  for  a hanging  committee.  Two  delegates  are  to  be 
chosen,  it  appears,  and  the  administration  committee  have 
nominated  four  gentlemen,  namely,  MM.  Andra  et  Char- 
don,  amateurs,  and  M.  Joliot,  whose  firm  of  Levitsky  is 
well  known,  and  M.  Levy,  the  successor  of  Ferrier  et 
Soulier,  whose  transparent  stereoscopic  slides  are  known 
all  the  world  over. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  as  yet  the  number  of 
native  and  foreign  photographers  who  have  applied  for 
space,  but  there  is  every  prospect,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  that  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  for  1878  will 
be  no  less  a success  than  the  preceding  gatherings  in  that 
capital. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Proceedings  of  the  French  Ph iroosAPmc  Societv — 
Gougenukim’s  Rapid  Collodion — Husnik’s  Photo-Litho- 
graphic Paper  for  Transfers — Birdy's  Experiments 
with  Colours — A Suitable  Pigment  for  Dark  Room 
Windows  — Preparation  of  Emulsions  in  Large  Quan- 
tities. 

Tke  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
( was  held  on  the  Gth  July,  when  many  interesting  commu- 
nications were  made.  M.  Gougeuheim,  who  is  well  known 
for  the  beautiful  photographic  enamels  he  has  been  so 
successful  in  producing,  forwarded  to  the  Society  for  trial 
among  its  members,  several  bottles  of  collodion  of  a very 
rapid  description.  'The  formula  for  making  this  collodion 
M.  Gougenheim  forwarded  also,  and  this  was  as  follows  : — 

Ether  535  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  at  40 1 ...  ...  4G5  ,, 

Pyroxyline 10  grammes 

Double  iodide  of  potassium 

and  cadmium ...  ...  5 ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  4 ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  2£  ,, 

Bromide  3 „ 
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The  silver  bath  employed  is  up  ma  le  of  seven  per  cent, 
strength,  and  the  development  of  the  image  is  undertaken 
by  means  of  an  iron  solution  male  up  in  the  following 


manner:  — 

Ordinary  filtered  water 
Ammoniacal  iron  ... 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Acetic  acid... 

Alcohol  at  36° 


1.000  cub.  cents. 
50  grammes 
20  „ 

35  ,, 

20 


If  the  image  should  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  vigorous, 
it  is  intensified  with  the  undermentioned  liquid  : — 


Distilled  water 
Pyrogallic  acid 
Acetic  acid  ... 
Alcohol  at  3GJ 


...  500  cub.  cents. 
...  5 grammes 


The  silver  solution  which  is  added  to  the  above  when 
necessary  to  intensify  is  a three  per  cent,  solution.  M. 
Truchelet,  who  ha3  tried  this  collodion,  declares  that  by 
employing  the  iron  bath  indicated  by  M.  Gougenheim  very 
great  rapidity  indeed  may  be  secured. 

M.  Schojffner  the  same  evening  exhibited  to  the  members 
some  specimens  of  photo-lithographic  paper  prepared  by 
M.  Husnikfor  transferring  to  stone  or  metal  images  in  line 
or  in  grain.  This  is  the  way  in  which  M.  Schceffner  told  us 
the  paper  is  employed.  One  hundred  grammes  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  are  dissolved  in  1,500  cub.  cents,  of  distilled 
water,  and  ammonia  is  added  until  the  liquid  becomes 
yellow  and  begins  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  when  400 
cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  are  addded.  This  preparation 
will  keep  in  good  condition  by  adding  to  it  from  time  to 
time  an  additional  quantity  of  ammonia  and  alcohol.  When 
you  desire  to  sensitize  your  paper,  you  carefully  pour,  as  if 
decanting,  the  liquid  into  a Hat  dish,  and  steep  the  sheet  of 
paper,  its  prepared  side  uppermost,  in  the  solution.  It  is 
then  withdrawn  forthwith  and  dried.  When  wet,  the 
surface  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  anything.  In 
inking  the  sheet  after  printing,  ordinary  lithographic  ink 
is  employed,  of  which  live  parts  are  taken  with  a little 
wax,  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  essence  of  turpentine, 
until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  The  printed  sheet 
is  placed  upon  a piece  of  cardboard,  and  upon  it  is  dropped 
a little  of  the  ink  in  question.  The  latter  is  spread  over 
the  surface  by  means  of  a bit  of  very  soft  linen,  and  the 
excess  is  subsequently  removed  by  employing  a fresh  bit 
of  linen  and  passing  it  over  the  print.  The  latter  is  then  of 
a uniform  grey  tone,  but  nevertheless  contains  quite  enough 
ink  for  the  purposes  of  transfer.  Five  minutes  after  this 
operation  the  sheet  is  placed  in  water,  and  you  proceed 
with  the  development  ten  or  twenty  minutes  afterwards. 
The  development  of  the  image  is  effected  with  the  aid 
of  a fine  sponge.  As  soon  as  the  picture  appears 
in  all  its  details,  it  is  put  between  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paper,  and  sponged  softly,  being  slightly  pressed  mean- 
while. After  the  transfer  has  been  thus  treated,  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  stone  or  metal.  Every 
time  the  image  is  subjected  to  pressure,  which  is  increased 
in  the  press  several  times,  a sheet  of  dry  paper  is  put  upon 
the  image  to  absorb  the  moisture.  It  is  then  moistened 
again,  passed  through  the  press  several  times,  and  then  well 
moistened  once  more  ; finally,  the  paper  backing  of  the 
image  is  carefully  removed.  The  whole  of  the  picture  will 
then  be  found  resting  upon  the  stone  or  metal,  and  it  i3 
treated  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  an  ordinary  transfer. 
When  zinc  is  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sheet  from 
attaching  itself  too  firmly  to  the  metal  surface  the  im- 
pression is  plunged  after  development  in  a bath  composed 
of  one  thousand  grammes  of  water  and  fifty  grammes  of 
alum. 

A skilful  chemist,  one  M.  Bardy,  hascommunicated  a very 
interesting  note  upon  the  subject  of  a substitute  for  glass 
in  laboratories  or  dark  rooms.  M.  Bardy  has  discovered 
by  experience  that  the  yellow  glass  usually  employed  for 
such  purposes  admits,  under  certain  conditions,  enough 


light  to  produce  a positive  upon  glass  by  contact  printing 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  study  the  different  colouring 
matters  which  may  be  employed,  and  which  are  for  the  most 
part  the  products  of  coal  tar.  He  has  examined  them  all 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  he  has  found  the  best  of 
all  to  be  crisoiJine.  This  substance,  which  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  It  may  therefore 
be  employed  both  in  the  form  of  a varnish  or  paste 
for  paper  and  glass  indifferently  ; by  mixing  with  gelatiue 
a tinted  pellicle  may  also  be  produced.  It  is  a product, 
however,  which  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  present  moment 
only  of  one  manufacturer,  and  this  manufacturer  is  in 
England.  M.  Bardy  has  convinced  himself  by  repeated 
experiment  that  this  colour  does  not  permit  any  chemical 
rays  to  pass,  while  at  the  same  time  it  admits  sufficient 
illumination  for  a dark  room  or  laboratory. 

M.  Bardy,  who  has  adopted  the  process  of  M.  Chardon, 
and  who  has  sometimes  occasion  to  prepare  three  litres  of 
emulsion  at  one  time,  naturally  feels  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing this  large  quantity  very  considerable,  and  the 
fatigue  consequent  upon  such  a task  has  led  him  to  make 
some  modification  in  the  process.  He  now  finds  he  is  able 
to  allow  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  to  proceed  me- 
chanically : he  simply  places  the  vessel  containing  the 
liquid  to  be  shaken  upon  a sort  of  balance,  or  scales  ; 
this  balance  works  simply  by  a stream  of  water,  which 
automatically  turns  the  balance.  Every  time  the  balance 
goes  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  emulsion  is,  of  course, 
shaken  up. 

The  interesting  meeting  of  which  I have  spoken  con- 
cluded by  the  presentation  on  the  part  of  various  gentle- 
men of  collections  of  carbon  prints,  and  of  pictures 
produced  by  Scamoni's  greasy-iuk  process.  A demonstra- 
tion also  took  place  showing  the  nature  of  the  development 
which  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  dry  emulsion  plates  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  M.  Chardon’s  process. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


INVESTIGATIONS  ON  IRON  DEVELOPERS. 

BY  ROTTIER  and  waldack*  (Chemisches  Centralblait). 
These  investigations  on  iron  developers  were  carried  out 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  are  the  substances  most 
suitable  for  the  composition  of  iron  developers,  and  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  they  give  the  most  favourable 
results.  All  the  experiments  were  male  on  the  wet  col- 
lodion process,  and  in  each  experiment  two  negatives  were 
prepared  under  the  same  conditions,  and  treated  with  dif- 
ferent developers.  In  order  to  obtain  two  equally  latent 
images,  a stereoscopic  apparatus  with  a glass  plate  of 
nineteen  by  eleven  cm.  was  employed,  the  objects  taken 
being  the  same  in  each  case.  After  exposure  to  light  in 
the  camera,  a strip  of  glass  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  layer,  aud  first  one  half  of  the  plate  developed,  then 
the  other  half.  In  another  experiment  the  glass  was 
scratched  along  the  middle  by  a diamond,  and  after  pre- 
paration and  exposure  broken  in  half.  The  following 
observations  were  made:  — 

1.  Influence  of  a Concentrated  Iron  Solution. — It  was  found 
that  while  a dilute  solution  developed  slowly  a thin,  trans- 
parent violet  image,  concentrated  solutions  gave  at  once 
dark,  dense  pictures.  A weak  solution  penetrates  through 
the  layer  of  the  collodion,  producing  a precipitate  of  silver 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  thickness,  while  a con- 
centrated solution  yields  an  image  only  on  the  surface  of 
the  layer.  The  stronger  the  solutions,  the  strouger  are 
the  negatives.  The  manner  in  which  tne  development 
takes  place,  apart  from  the  concentration  of  the  solution, 
influences  the  consistency  of  the  precipitate  to  some  extent, 
different  results  being  obtained  accordingly  as  the  deve- 
loper is  left  at  rest  on  the  glass,  or  moved  up  and  down  it. 

2.  Influence  of  Acids. — In  the  above-mentioned  experi- 
ments solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  without  addition  of 
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acid  were  used.  Tt  is  known  that  the  development  of 
images  is  retarded  by  acids,  different  acids  showing 
.different  results.  Organic  acids  in  general  produce  black 
precipitates,  excepting  acetic  acid,  which  gives  a very 
clean  negative,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  photographer. 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  commercial  acetic  acid,  and  wood 
vinegar,  all  give  the  same  results.  Sulphurous  acid  yields 
a worthless  picture,  whilst  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
as  advantageous  as  that  of  acetic  acid.  The  greater  the 
quantity  of  acid  used  with  the  developers,  the  less  quickly 
is  the  photograph  developed,  and  the  weaker  is  the 
negative  obtained. 

3.  Influence  of  Various  Iron  Sal's. — With  salts  other  than 
ferrous  sulphate  different  results  are  obtained.  With  re- 
gard to  the  fineness  and  strength  of  the  images  obtained, 
the  following  order  is  given  : — 1.  Ferrous  nitrate  develops 
weak  images.  2.  Ferrous  sulphate.  Xo  difference  is  per- 
ceived in  the  results  of  this  preparation,  cither  obtained 
from  the  metal  or  from  its  ores  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid.  3.  A mixture  of  equivalents  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
cupric  sulphate  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  ferrous  sul- 
phate alone.  4.  Ammonio-ferrous  sulphate.  This  salt 
has  a more  advantageous  action  than  ferrous  sulphate,  less 
time  being  required  for  exposure.  5.  Ferrous  acetate  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  former,  as  it  requires  still  less  time 
of  exposure  to  the  light. 

4.  Observations  Regarding  the  Use  of  Fen-ons  Acetate. — By 
adding  a small  quantity  of  ferrous  acetate  to  the  ordinary 
iron  developer  its  sensitiveness  is  increased  very  con- 
siderably, intense  negatives  of  harmonious  tone  being 
obtained.  With  too  large  a quantity  of  the  acetate,  how- 
ever, a confused  photograph  is  obtained.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness  of  this  salt,  which  enables  it  to 
produce  negatives  of  great  intensity,  renders  its  action, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  rapid  for  the  development  of 
powerful  pictures. 


Comspoa&fnrf. 

O.  G.  RE J LANDER. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  steps 
are  beiDg  taken  to  furnish  the  hitherto  unmarked  resting- 
place  of  the  late  O.  G.  Rcjlander,  in  Kensal  Green,  with  a 
suitable  grave-stone.  One  of  Rej lander’s  old  friends,  and  a 
sculptor  of  some  note  in  Sheffield,  has  generously  promised 
to  erect  a suitable  head-stone,  bearing  upon  its  face  a bronze 
medallion  of  the  well- kuown  artist.  The  medallion  is  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stone  bearing  it,  while 
simple  in  design,  is  of  a handsome  and  solid  character. 

Of  the  competence  of  the  gentleman  to  execute  his  self- 
imposed  task  I need  say  little.  Being  a labour  of 
love,  Mr.  Theophilus  Smith  may  well  be  relied  upon  to  j 
execute  a faithful  likeness  of  the  master  of  photographic 
art,  whose  friends  and  disciples  were  legion  ; and  when  I 
mention  that  Mr.  Smith  boasts  of  possessing  the  largest  and 
most  complete  collection  of  Hejlander’s  works,  there  is  little 
need  to  tell  of  the  admiration  which  the  sculptor  feels  for 
his  dead  frhnd.  The  portrait,  I am  told,  is  finished  for 
casting,  and  the  stone  has  simply  to  be  lettered  with  a 
simple  inscription  to  be  ready  also.  Mr.  Theophilus  Smith’s 
standing  as  an  artist  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  intro- 
duction to  photographers  ; and  if  he  is  as  successful  in  the 
present  instance  as  he  has  been  in  the  case  of  two  excellent 
busts  of  Mr.  Eotbuck,  M.P..  and  Professor  Sorby,  F.U.S., 
recently  executed  by  him,  we  shall  all  owe  him  a deep  debt 
of  gratitude.  To  those  as  yet  unacquainted  with  his  ability1, 

1 would  mention  that  there  are  to  be  seen  just  now  at  the 
Royal  Academy  two  very  able  productions  from  his  bands. 

Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  monument  more  complete,  and  to  enclose  the  grave 
with  a coping-stone  or  rail.  To  do  this  satisfactorily,  as 
a’.so  to  cover  certain  incidental  expenses,  I desire  to  collect  a 
sum  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  and  I now  invite  any 


of  your  readers  to  aid  in  subscribing  this  amount.  I shall 
bo  happy  to  give  au  account  of  all  monies  iu  these  columns, 
if  you,  sir,  will  permit  mo  ; and  I trust  to  be  able  to  forward 
you.  iu  a few  weeks’  time,  another  note  stating  that  the 
whole  work  has  beeu  well  and  satisfactorily  completed. — 
Faithfully  yours,  II.  Baden  Pritchard, 

Late  Treasurer  to  the  Rejlander  Fund,  and  Hon.  Secietary  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britaiu. 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  July  9th. 


. NOTES  ON  GOLD. 

Sir, — The  following  notes  on  gold  may  probably  prove 
useful  to  many  of  your  readers. 

Note  1. — Gold  is  the  most  valuable — aud  probably  the 
longest  known— of  all  metals.  From  the  remotest  period  it 
has  been  esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  permanence.  At  the 
present  day  it  contributes,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  This  may  be  going  beyond  the  limits,  and  photo- 
graphers will  say  we  only  wished  to  know  about  the  chloride 
of  gold;  but  all  in  good  time.  But  the  impatient  must 
remember  that  without  the  genuine  i rticle  “gold  "there 
would  be  no  chloride  of  gold.  A few  incidents  I also  noted 
about  the  genuine  article,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  : 
They  are  these.  In  California  a mass  of  gold  weighing 
twenty-eight  pounds  was  fouud  ; whilst  in  our  Colonies 
one  weighing  one  hundred  and  six  pouuds  was  dug  out, 
containing  upwards  of  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  pure  gold 
and  nearly  eight  and  a half  per  cent,  of  silver,  being  as 
pure  as  the  English  sovereign,  or,  in  trade  language, 
twenty-two  carats  fine. 

Now  for  the  impatient  comes  the  well-known  chloride. 
Terchloride  ( Au  Cl3)  is  prepared  as  follows  : Gold,  one  part, 
is  dissolved  by  aid  of  heat  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  eight 
parts,  aud  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  and  allowed  to 
crystallize. 

Prop. — Orange  red  crystalline  needles,  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water,  in  ether,  and  alcohol,  aud  forming  a deep 
yellow  solution;  at  the  heat  of  500°  Fahr.  it  suffers  decom- 
position, chlorine  being  given  off  and  pure  gold  left  behind  ; 
it  is  reduced  by  oxalic,  sulphurous,  foimic,  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

Note  2. — As  well  as  most  metals  to  metallic  gold,  it 
combines  with  several  metallic  chlorides,  forming  a series 
of  double  salts. 

Uses.  — Its  most  important  is  in  photography,  where  it  is 
used  as  a re-agent,  quantities  being  made  fi»r  touing 
photographic  prints.  To  some  extent  it  is  used  in  electro- 
gilding, with  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potass. — I remain, 
yours  truly,  C.  R.  P.  Vernon. 

Grafton  Underwood,  Kettering 

PS. — I have  an  excellent  toning  formula  ; if  any  of  your 
readers  desire  it,  they  can  have  it  on  application  to  me.  As 
I shall  be  going  a short  tour,  they  must  direct  to  C.  R.  P. 
Vernon,  Alveston  House,  Alveston,  Gloucestershire. 

[Our  correspondent  will  do  well  to  send  us  the  formula 
for  publication,  which  proceeding  will  save  him  trouble,  aud 
extend  the  benefit  he  contemplates. — Ed.] 


COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES  AND  TIIEIll  VALUE 
Sir, — I see  that  you  have  called  attention  to  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  under  the  above  heading  in  your  papsr  of  dune 
22nd,  aud  am  glad  that  you  have  done  so,  thinkiug,  as  1 
have  long  done,  that  “commercial  dry  plates ’’  should  be 
looked  on  by  all  photographers  (and  by  a scientific  journal 
devoted  to  photography  especially)  iu  other  than  a mere 
commercial  point  of  view.  1 m :y  say  that  1 used  the  word 
“commercial  ’’  in  my  letter  more  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  it  than  any  other  reason,  knowing  well  that 
some  of  those  who  “ manufacture”  the  dry  plates  care  much 
more  about  their  own  pockets  than  the  advancement  of 
photography,  and  that  my  letter  would  certainly  be  read  if 
these  gentlemen  thought  their  monetary  interests  would  be 
affected  for  good  or  evil  in  any  way,  while  it  would  be 
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neglected  if  the  mere  scientific  aspect  of  the  value  of  dry 
plates  were  brought  before  thcui.  In  taking  the  ‘‘  commer- 
cial ” view  1 quite  agree  with  your  article,  for  of  course  a 
public  journal  cannot  express  its  opinions,  good  or  bad,  ot 
articles  advertised  for  sale  in  its  pages;  but  I Dever  expected 
the  Photographic  News  to  do  more  now  than  it  has  done 
hitherto  by  giving  publicity  to  comments  which  bear 
directly  on  the  advancement  of  the  photographic  art  in  a 
public  sense,  nor  do  I ask  more  now. 

The  value  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  various  dry 
plate  processes  havcoccupied  thecolumus  of  the  photographic 
journals  of  various  times  very  fully,  and  perhaps  no  person 
has  taken  more  advantage  ol  this  fact  than  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  especially  in  his  criticisms  on  the  processes  and 
inventions  of  others. 

That  the  value  of  dry  plate  processes  to  science  and  art  is 
increasing,  and  must  increase,  is  evident  from  your  own 
recent  pages.  In  your  three  last  numbers  you  a.lude  to  the 
value  of  dry  plates  in  micro-photography,  in  relation  to  what 
the  French  Government  is  doing  in  its  museums  and  galleries, 
where  dry  plate  processes  alone  aie  admitted — this  must 
give  an  important  impetus  to  dry  plate  work  in  France.  In 
your  French  Correspondence  of  June  22nd  M.  Ernest  Lacan 
alludes  to  the  exclusion  of  photographers  from 'the  public 
museums  and  galleries  of  France,  owing  to  the  mess  made 
aud  injury  done  in  working  the  ordinary  wet  process,  and 
the  damage  done  by  them.  Dry  plate  procesres  must  now 
be  used,  and  our  so-called  ‘ professional”  photographers 
must  now  learn  how  to  handle  dry  p’ates,  either  by  the  alka- 
line or  acid  mode  of  development. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  criticism  of  dry  plates,  the 
fact  is  tfcat  emulsion  processes  are  so  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) in  their  infancy,  that  those  who  prepare  the  plates 
should  court  inquiry  as  to  their  various  qualities,  as  to 
rapidity  and  general  excellence  of  final  results;  and  the 
various  photographic  societies  are  well  capable  of  examin- 
ing specimens  brought  before  them  under  the  microscope. 
1 should,  therefore,  suggest  that  some  of  the  societies  would 
affiliate  gentlemen  like  myself,  who  reside  away  from  any 
photographic  centre,  as  corresponding  members.  We  might 
send  specimens  and  papers  to  the  societies,  and  the  general 
interests  of  photography  would  be  furthered.  No  one  knows 
better  than  dry  plate  manufacturers  that  at  least  nine  out 
of  ten  of  those  who  use  commercial  dry  plates  know  little 
or  nothing  of  photography,  either  wet  or  dry,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  vendors  of  the  plates  can  send  any  rubbish 
they  have  in  the  way  of  plates,  knowing  the  workers  do  not 
know  a good  plate  from  a bad  oue,  or  whether  the  faults  lay 
in  the  plates  or  in  the  development  of  them. 

For  myself  I have,  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  ex- 
posed and  developed  some  hundreds  of  dry  plates  (chiefly 
commercial)  oy  the  Liverpool,  uranium  gelatine,  and 
Russell,  modes  of  preparation,  and  my  boxes  are  full  of 
negatives  and  transparencies  on  these  plates,  and  those  pre- 
pared by  myself  from  emulsions.  1 claim,  therefore,  full 
acquaintance  with  the  various  modes  of  working  these  very 
different  plates,  and  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to  any 
geutleman  interested  iu  dry  plate  work  who  may  come  to 
Bedford.  You  have  spoken  well  in  the  News  of  some  of 
the  nearly  instantaneous  pictures  of  animals  exhibited  by 
me  from  these  plates  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition.  In 
your  Year-Book  for  1876  there  is  an  article  of  mine, 
Commercial  Dry  Plates  aud  their  Value,”  and  directly 
that  appeared  I received  a letter  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  plates  I alluded  to,  acknowledging  fully  the  justice 
of  my  remarks,  but  stating  that  many  of  those  who  might 
read  my  paper  would  not,  probably,  comprehend  their  full 
meaning.  I shall  further  state  that  some  four  years  since  I 
wrote  a letter  to  your  journal  describing  and  criticising  some 
plates  S6nt  me  by  Colonel  Wortley.  The  gallant  gentleman 
did  not  quite  relish  my  description  of  his  plates,  and  wrote 
me  ho  would  reply  in  the  News.  I waited  some  weeks  in 
vain,  aud  on  asking  Colonel  Wortley  why  he  did  not  reply 
to  my  letter,  he  wrote  me  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  have 


to  allude  to  the  number  of  bad  plates  sent  out  by  “ another 
company,”  which  would  not  have  been  prudent.  I have  the 
letters  from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  they  both  fully 
bear  out  my  testimony  as  to  the  badness  of  plates  at  times 
sent  out  by  those  who  manufacture  them. 

As  regards  my  own  experience  iu  photographic  work  in 
general,  as  “A  Manufacturer”  seems  to  hint  that  inexperienco 
may  be  the  cause  of  failure,  I may  state  that  I have  worked  at 
photography  now  for  nine  years,  both  at  wet  and  dry  woik  ; 
that  I have  spent  some  hundreds  of  pounds  on  photo- 
graphy ; and  that  rarely  a day  has  passed  duiiug  these  nine 
years  in  which  I have  not  done  some  photographic  work  in 
a well-appointed  studio,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  and  companionship  of  such  men  as  Messis.  R.  M. 
Gordon,  Blanchard,  Rej lander,  and  others. 

For  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  I have  read  your 
valuable  weekly  journal  with  attention  and  interest.  Iu  an 
excellent  article  entitled  “ The  Camera  as  a Plaything,  and 
the  Camera  as  a Scientific  Instrument,”  you  describe  well 
the  people  who  look  on  that  instrument  from  each  point  of 
view.  For  myself,  I can  only  say  that  photogiaphy  has 
been  to  me  a labour  truly,  but  a labour  of  love,  in  which 
time  and  money  have  been  ungrudgingly  spent,  and  I cannot 
be  content  to  look  upou  an  art  I love  so  much,  aud  respect 
so  greatly,  merely  from  a commercial  point  of  view.  Some 
o(  t Lie  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  I know  to  be  gentlemen 
who  take  a pride  iu  perfecting  their  several  processes,  but 
there  are  others  who  care  little  for  the  goodness  of  their  dry 
plates,  provided  they  can  get  rid  of  them  for  a high  price. 

Dry  plates  may  be  looked  on  iu  photography  as 
caitridges  for  breech-loaders  are  by  the  spoitsman  : when 
good  they  are  of  the  highest  value  ; when  bad  they  are 
worse  than  useless.  Francis  W.  Tukton. 


Ilromiiiugs  af 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

On  Thursday,  July  ,3th,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment held  their  monthly  meeting  at  174,  Fleet  Street,  and 
transacted  the  following  business. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Ehlers  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  half-yearly  balance  sheet  was  then  placed  before  the 
meeting.  After  being  carefully  examined,  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Various  estimates  for  printing  the  new  edition  of  rules  were 
then  considered ; the  selection  of  one  having  been  made,  the 
.Secretary  was  instrmeted  to  expedite  the  issue. 

A motion  was  brought  forward  “ That  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  not  having  attended  six  monthly  meetings 
of  the  said  Board  in  the  course  of  the  year,  dating  from  the  time 
of  election,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election.”  After  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lavender,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Attwood,  and  carried. 

Grants  for  various  purposes  having  been  issued,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  August  2nd. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 
The  members  and  friends  of  the  above  Society  held  their  second 
monthly  excursion  on  the  6th  inst.  to  Milner  Field,  the  seat  of 
Titus  Salt,  Esq.  Most  of  the  party  arrived  by  the  1.50  p.m. 
train  at  Saltair  Station,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Saltair  Park, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  wait  till  the  remainder  of  the  party 
arrived.  A few  pretty  views  were  taken  of  Saltaire  from  here. 
The  park  appeared  to  please  the  members  very  much,  but  the 
other  members  appearing  at  this  time,  it  was  decided  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  for  Milner  Field,  where,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Titus  Salt,  the  party  were  allowed  to  look  through  the 
grounds  and  conservatory,  and  through  his  splendid  greenhouses, 
where  he  grows  a large  quantity  of  vines.  Afterwards  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Shipley  Glen,  a romantic  and  very  popular  little  place. 

After  enjoying  themselves  on  the  Glen  for  an  hour  or  so 
they  began  to  think  that  tea  would  be  very  acceptable,  so  set  off 
for  Shipley,  where  a substantial  knife  aud  fork  tea  was  provided. 
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After  tea  there  were  playing  and  singing  and  a little  dancing  • 
The  party  were  compelled  to  break  up  rather  early,  on  account  o1 
catching  the  trains.  All  agreed  that  they  had  hid  a very  plea' 
sant  holiday.  It  is  proposed  to  go  to  Temple  Newsam  on  the 
1st  of  next  month. 


&alk  in 

Copying  at  Night. — Mr.  T.  C.  Harris  writes  in  tho  Practical 
Photographer  : — “ 1 have  beon  in  tho  habit  of  making  copies  of 
ph  itograpbs  or  other  pictures  at  night,  when  busily  engaged 
during  the  day.  This  is  how  I do  it:  Placo  the  camora  and 
picture  to  be  copied  in  the  proper  position,  and  when  ready  to 
expose,  hold  a kerosene  lamp  near  the  picture,  in  such  a way 
that  the  light  will  fall  on  the  picture  in  the  same  direction  that 
it  fell  on  the  subject  when  the  original  picture  was  taken. 
New  place  behind  the  lamp  a silvered  glass  reflector,  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  light  on  the  card,  and  while  exposing,  keep  the 
retlector  in  motion,  so  that  the  picture  will  be  equally  lighted 
all  over.  Expose  three  or  four  times  longer  than  in  daylight, 
and  use  the  developer  double  strength,  or  vary  the  time  to  suit 
each  case.  By  this  means  1 havo  made  ps  good  copies  at  night 
as  in  daylight.  Tho  lamp  should  have  an  Argand  burner, 
anil  the  reflector  should  bo  a glass  one,  such  as  is  used  on 
bracket  lamps.” 

To  Sensitize  Tissue  in  Hot  Weather.— I placo  the  tray 
in  a tray  of  cold  well  water,  just  pumped,  and  find  it  reduces 
tho  temperature  to  about  50®.  I also  have  a large  plate  glass 
lying  in  water  of  the  same  temperature.  I then  immerse  the 
tissue  in  the  sensitizer,  and  when  it  curls  the  opposite  way  I 
place  it  faco  down  on  the  glass,  from  which  the  water  has  been 
thoroughly  removed  with  a squeegee  used  only  for  that  purpose. 
Cover  the  tissue  with  rubber  cloth  and  Bqueogoo  thoroughly  ; 
then  apply  a blotter  to  the  back  to  remove  all  drops  of  sensitizer, 
and  lilt  immediately  from  glass  and  hang  in  tho  dark.  All 
the  above  I do  iu  a well-lighted  room  where  I can  see  what  I am 
about.  I can  then  hang  it  up  and  fear  nothing  even  when  tho 
mercury  shows  a temperature  of  95a  anywhere  in  my  rooms. 
There  is  no  need  of  cooling  tho  glass  after  the  first  time,  but 
sensitize  all  you  wish  at. that  time;  it  won’t  stick. — De  Witt 
C.  Hoover. 

A Word  of  Caution  to  Carbon  Printers. — A great 
many  photographers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  very  poisonous 
properties  of  the  salts  of  bichromate  of  potassium  or  ammonium, 
now  used  so  much  iu  carbon  printing,  photo-engraving,  & c. 
We  would,  thereiore,  like  to  call  their  attention  to  an  article 
published  in  a late  number  of  Ur.  Hornig’s  “ Photographic 
Correspondence,”  in  which  he  says  that  these  salts  are  to  be 
dreaded  and  handled  as  carefully  as  arsenic  or  bichloride  of 
mercury.  The  effect  of  this  poison,  when  taken  internally, 
was  an  inflammation  ot  the  mucous  momnrano  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  with  cramps  in  the  stomach.  Tho  hands  and  foot 
would  turn  cold,  become  paralyzed,  and  finally  death  would 
ensue.  In  case  of  poisoning,  send  immediately  for  a doctor  ; 
in  the  meantime,  give  to  the  patient  milk  and  tho  whites  of 
some  eggs,  and  try  to  keep  the  extremities  warm  by  rubbing 
them  with  alcohol  and  a little  aqua-ammonia.  It  seems 
that  some  persons  are  more  prone  to  be  affected  by 
this  poison  than  others.  Be  careful  to  wash  your  hands  well 
after  having  had  them  in  a solution  of  the  bichromates,  and 
avoid  contact  altogether  when  the  skin  on  your  hands  or  fingers  1 
is  any  way  abrased  or  sore.  Tho  pustules  caused  by  this  ! 
poison  are  very  difficult  to  heal,  and  our  carbon  readers,  we 
hope,  will  take  warning  by  what  we  have  just  said. — Practical 
Photographer. 


$0  ®0rrtsp0ttfcrtafs. 

O.  F.  It. — The  chief  defect  in  your  card  is  simply  the  result  of 
using  an  unsuitable  lens . The  image  is  only  illuminated  in  the 
midille,  and  the  definition  is  only  approximately  perfect  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate.  You  have,  apparently,  a very  bad  quarter - 
platj  lens,  which  is  quite  unsuitable  for  standing  figures  in  card 
portraiture.  You  must  get  a lens  suitable  for  the  work.  This 
one  may  be  improve  I by  using  a small  stop,  but  the  exposure 
will  be  much  longer.  What  you  require  is  a lens  made  for 
producing  card  portraits. 


Hopeful  Artist. — In  order  to  print  an  enlarged  image  direct  on 
albumenizod  paper,  jou  would  require  a solar  camera  with  very 
large  and  powerful  condenser;  and  the  exposure  with  continuous 
sunlight  would  be  from  one  to  three  hours.  There  is  no  method 
of  enlarging  so  effective  and  so  easy  as  that  of  making  an  enlarged 
negative  and  printing  from  it.  You  may  produce  an  enlargement 
on  paper  by  a few  minutes’  exposure  in  a solar  camera  if  you 
employ  iodized  paper  and  develop  the  image,  but  the  trouble  is 
very  little  less  than  that  of  producing  an  enlarged  negative,  and 
the  re.-ult  not  nearly  so  good..  Your  former  letter,  to  which  yon 
refer  as  not  receiving  answer,  never  reached  us. 

C.  Norman — Wo  have  not  heard  whether  space  has  yet  been 
awarded  to  photographers  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  but  ws 
think  not.  See  a short  leader  on  the  subject. 

Sincerity. — We  think  your  love  for  photography,  and  your  honest 
desire  to  improve,  are  fair  bases  for  success,  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  persevere.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because  you  were  brought 
up  to  another  business.  Almost  all  the  men  whose  names  are 
distinguished  in  photography  were  brought  up  to  other  troth*, 
and  they  adopted  photography  and  succeeded  in  it  from  love  of 
the  art.  You  have,  of  course,  much  to  learn.  Study  art  whm- 
ever  you  have  opportunity.  Read  all  the  works  on  element  iry 
ari  you  cm  meet  with,  and  try  to  understand  them  and  to  digist 
and  assimilate  the  information  they  contain.  Study  good  pictures 
whenever  you  can,  and  try  to  understand  in  what  their  cxcolleace 
consists.  Keep  on  practising  photography  whenever  you  h ive 
opportunity.  Do  not  bo  in  a hurry  to  give  up  your  own  business 
until  a favourable  opportunity  occurs.  And  then,  when  that 
happens,  you  will  be  able  to  accept  it  with  increased  fitness  from 
continued  culture.  Your  work  is  very  promising. 

Dilemma. — The  chief  of  the  markings  in  your  negative  are.  wo 
think,  from  the  use  of  turbid  collodion,  the  residue  at  the 
bottom  of  a bottle  having  been  apparently  disturbed  and  mixed  up 
with  the  bulk  of  the  collodion.  The  comct-like  markings  with  a 
nucleus  or  head,  and  long,  curved  tail,  suggest  a defect  common 
in  simply  iodized  collodion  ; to  cure  which  the  addition  of  about 
ono  grain  per  ounce  of  bromide  of  cadmium  might  be  used.  There 
are  a few  pinholes  proper, which  may  arise  from  the  bath;  if  they 
are  caused  by  sulphate  of  silver,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta, 
say  three  grains  to  each  ounce  of  nitrate  solution,  may  prove  a care. 
The  addition  of  distilled  water  to  an  over-iodized  bath  will,  of 
course,  make  it  turbid,  and,  unless  the  iodide  of  silver  thus  pre- 
cipitated bo  carefully  removed  by  filtration,  the  pinholes  will  bo 
worse  than  ever.  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  defect 
was  in  any  way  due  to  the  distilled  water. 

Edwin  I..  Penny. — Wo  do  not  know  of  any  special  portible 
camera  used  by  tho  war  artists  in  the  East.  There  are  m iny 
which  may  be  used,  which  you  will  see  announced  in  our  adver- 
tising columns ; but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  special  form  is 
used  in  preference  to  others. 

D.  K.  M. — You  will  find  many  articles  on  the  coffee  process  in  our 
last  volume,  andj  you  will  find  it  succinctly  described  in  our  last 
Year-Book. 

II.  J.  Jun.  wishes  to  know  what  process  goes  on  when  a plate 
coated  with  collodion  is  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
He  “ presumes  that  the  object  is  to  allow  the  film  to  absoib  soaie 
of  the  silver  solution.”  The  process  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  our 
correspondent  “presumes”  it  to  be.  The  collodion  with  which 
the  plate  is  coated  contains  iodide  and  bromide,  probably  of  potas- 
sium. Iodine  and  bromine  have  great  affinity  for  silver,  and  silver 
an  affinity  for  them;  hence,  when  they  are  placed  in  a solution 
containing  a salt  of  silver,  a combination  takes  place.  A precise 
called  double  decomposition  enables  this  combination  to  be  male  ; 
the  silver  leaves  the  nitric  acid  to  which  it  was  joined  in  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  joining  the  iodide  and  bromide  forms  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver,  and  the  nitric  acid  set  at  liberty  joins  the  potas- 
sium which  has  been  left  by  the  iodide  and  bromide,  and  forms 
nitrate  of  potash,  some  of  which  remains  in  the  film,  and  the 
remainder  passes  into  tho  bath.  The  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
formed  constitute  the  salts  which  are  sensitive  to  light.  In  the 
emulsion  process  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver  are  held  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  collodion. 

Hopeful. — The  tone  is  excellent,  and  the  prints  very  good.  No.  3 
is  too  deeply  printed,  however. 

G.  G. — Your  discoloured  whites  in  the  copy  of  the  cnaravin?  arise 
from  the  fact  that  your  negative  is  not  sufiiciently  intense  ; and 
the  light  prints  through  the  opaque  parts  of  your  negative  be ’ore 
the  blacks  arc  sufficiently  deeply  printed. 

Amateur  Mechanic. — A good  dipper  may  be  made  in  various 
ways.  Silver  wire  answers  well.  A piece  of  plane  tree  or  poplar 
cut  to  the  riirht  shape,  and  well  saturatoi  with  paraffl  i or  wax, 
answers.  Wo  generally  take  a strip  of  stout  plate  plus,  and 
cement  on  it  a shoulder,  on  which  to  rest  the  plate,  wi'h  marine 
glue.  It  is  wise  to  place  the  shoulder  an  inch  or  two  from  t ie 
bottom  of  the  strip,  so  as  to  keep  the  platcaway  from  tho  sediment 
of  the  bath. 

.1.  Greek. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  cur  next. 


July  20,  1877. J 
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S/he  Iphotogr^Iric  Itifos,  JuIit  20,  1877. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Jcrors  at  the  Next  Photographic  Exhibition — 
The  Late  O.  G.  Rejlander  — Ilor  and  Cold  Dark 
Booms— Photography  by  Means  oe  Lightning. 

The  Jurors  at  the  Next  Photographic  Exhibition. — We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Society  have  induced  two  Royal  Academicians  to  act  as 
jurors  at  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Society  in  October. 
One  of  them,  moreover,  occupies  the  distinguished  post  of 
President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  so 
that  every  one  must  perforce  feel  satisfied  with  a verdict 
recorded  by  a body  of  which  two  artists  of  such  high 
reputation  form  part.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  are  the  names  which  will  be  found 
included  in  the  list  of  jurors,  the  other  gentlemen  being 
the  President  of  the  Society  (James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.), 
one  Vice-president  (Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.),  one 
other  member  of  the  Council  (Mr.  T.  S.  Davis),  and  two 
members  of  the  Society  (Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Piercy). 
Such  a list  of  names  ought  to  give  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Cooke,  R.A.,  who  paints  with  almost  photographic  exact- 
ness, is  particularly  competent  as  an  artist  to  judge  photo- 
graphers, and  the  jury  includes  men  also  who  are  so  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  science  and  technics  of  photo- 
graphy as  to  know  what  belongs  to  it,  and  what  does  not. 
Altogether,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a good  exhi- 
bition this  year,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  it  will  be  of 
such  a nature  that  only  good  things  need  be  hung,  and  that 
the  walls  will  not  be  filled  with  common-place  pictures  as 
well  as  deserving  works,  for  the  reason  that  something 
must  be  done  to  cover  them. 

The  late  0.  G.  llejlaiuler. — It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  grave  of  O.  G.  Rejlander,  at  Kensal  Green,  is  no 
longer  to  remain  without  a monument.  We  are  aware 
that  the  placing  of  a gravestone  over  the  resting-place  of 
this  talented  artist  has  for  some  time  past  been  contem- 
plated, and  several  gentlemen  we  know  expressed  their 
willingness  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  death  to  join 
hands  with  this  object  in  view.  Fortunately  the  initiative 
has  now  been  taken  in  a very  energetic  manner,  and  before 
the  summer  is  gone  a suitable  stone  with  a medallion  of 
the  deceased  will  have  been  placed  in  Ivensal  Green.  Mr. 
Theophilus  Smith,  to  whom  photographers  owe  the  first 
step  in  the  matter,  is  a sculptor  whose  works  are  known  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as  at  Sheffield,  where  he  has 
executed  several  busts  of  local  celebrities.  Mr.  T.  Smith 
had  already  finished  his  clay  model  of  Rejlander,  and  as 
he  has  done  his  work  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  the 
love  of  a friend,  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  result  being 
a satisfactory  one.  Mr.  Smith  not  only  gives  his  labour, 
and  makes  a present  of  the  bronze  casting,  but  provides  a 
well-wrought  stone  to  receive  the  medallion,  which  will  be 
consigned  to  Kensal  Green  from  Sheffield  ready  lettered 
and  in  a fit  condition  to  be  at  once  set  up.  To  render  the 
work  more  complete,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  a coping- 
stone  or  neat  railing  should  enclose  the  grave,  and  this, 
together  with  the  fixing  of  the  headstone,  will  entail  some 
small  expense,  towards  which  many  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  contribute.  It  would  be  pleasurable  to  see  a 
large  number  of  photographers  upon  the  subscription  list, 
each  subscribing  a small  donation,  rather  than  that  the 
amount  should  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  a few  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rejlander’s  friends  and  acquaintances.  There 
are  many  who  have  benefited  by  his  precepts  and  his 
works,  and  these  would  do  well  to  aid  in  setting  up  a 
monument  to  the  clever  artist  who  has  so  receutly  left  us, 
and  whose  name  must  long  remain  a household  word 
among  those  who  strive  to  infuse  art  into  their  photo- 
graphic work. 


Hot  and  Cold  Dark  Rooms.  — Summer  is  par  excellence 
the  season  for  dry  plates  and  for  emulsion  work.  The 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  nitrate  bath,  the  keeping 
moist  of  the  collodion  film,  and  maintaining  solutions  cool, 
arc  of  such  a nature  as  to  make  one  renounce  wet  plate 
photography  in  bright  sunny  weather.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  magnificent  wet  plate  pictures  to  be  secured  in 
the  intervals  of  cloud  and  sunshine  which  we  have  lately 
experienced,  if  only  the  laboratory  and  solutions  can  be 
kept  not  only  cool,  but  cold.  On  a recent  occasion  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  negatives  taken  which  had 
been  prepared  and  developed  in  a cellar,  the  exposure  tak- 
ing place  in  a well-lit  landscape.  The  cliches  were  of  a 
degree  of  brightness  and  clearness  seldom  seen.  Not  a 
stain  or  pinhole  was  visible,  while  the  gradations  were  deli- 
cate and  fine  throughout.  The  whole  batch  of  negatives 
were  good  throughout,  and  although  the  bath  had  been 
giving  trouble  previously,  a sojourn  of  twenty-four  hours 
underground  caused  it  to  do  its  work  faultlessly.  And  this 
result  set  us  thinking  whether  in  large  establishments  it 
would  not  pay  to  employ  underground  laboratories  and 
dark  rooms  in  summer  time,  the  plates  being  sent  up  to 
tlie  studio  by  a carefully  constructed  lift  as  required.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  be  not  only  profitable,  but  pleasur- 
able. To  endeavour  to  secure  good  portraits  in  some  of 
our  studios  in  the  dog  days  is  heart-breaking  work,  and  in 
dark  rooms  that  adjoin  the  glass  room,  and  have  the  sun 
pouring  down  upon  them  all  day  long,  we  wonder  that 
negatives  can  be  taken  at  all,  at  any  rate  free  from  stains 
and  drying-marks.  At  one  studio,  in  Paris,  which  we 
visited  in  summer,  we  once  observed  a negro-operator, 
working  away  in  a smoking  dark  room  in  his  shirt  and 
trowsers,  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  probably  better  fitted  to  bear  the  stiflingly  hot  tempera- 
ture than  an  European.  Since  then  the  reminiscence  has 
often  come  to  our  mind  when  cooped  up  in  a dark  cabin  in 
hot  weather.  How  to  keep  cool  is,  indeed,  the  mam  problem 
for  the  photographer  in  hot  weather,  and  he  is  often  sadly 
taxed  to  briug  down  the  temperature.  His  dark  room  is, 
however,  as  a general  rule,  right  under  the  roof,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  slighest  crevice  will  let  in  a vivid  daylight, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  crack  and  fissure  should  be 
stopped  up.  in  these  roof  dark  rooms  ice  melts  like  sugar 
in  a cup  of  tea,  and  I have  seen  photographers  in  their  des- 
pai:  swaddle  the  collodion  bottle  in  flannel,  and  drench  the 
latter  with  costly  alcohol  or  ether  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature by  rapid  evaporation.  Could  not  our  studios 
manage  to  have  a studio  below  stairs,  and  if  a lift  is  im- 
practicable, then,  perhaps,  a portable  cold  cupboard, 
capable  of  carrying  half  a dozen  dark  slides  to  and  fro, 
might  serve  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  like  this 
summer  weather  to  secure  clear  and  delicate  pictures,  but 
then  plates,  bath,  and  developers  must  be  cool.  A sheet  of 
glass,  when  perfectly  cold  and  dipped  into  cold  solutions, 
will  remain  a long  time  before  it  grows  warm  again  ; but 
if  a plate  is  warm  to  begin  with,  and  the  collodion  and 
bath  are  not  cold,  the  film  dries  very  rapidly.  There  is  no 
such  photographic  weather  as  that  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent enjoying,  but  it  needs  to  be  taken  an  advantage  of, 
and  made  proper  use  of. 

Photographing  hj  Means  of  Lightning. — Mr.  Jarman’s 
experiments  with  lightning  as  a means  of  illumination  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  aud  should  not  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  lie  managed  to  take  a view  of  Queen 
Street,  Ramsgate,  being  lighted,  as  it  was,  by  tweuty 
flashes  oue  after  another.  No  doubt  the  illuminative 
power  of  a bright  flash  is  very  intense,  and  if  he  could 
have  made  choice  it  is  possible  Mr.  Jarman  might  have 
secured  a picture  with  less  than  half  this  number  of  flashes. 
A single  flash,  he  tells  us,  was  sufficient  to  print  a nega- 
tive by  contact  upon  another  him  of  collodion,  a fact  we 
can  readily  believe,  since  a quickly  revolving  wheel  has 
been  ere  now  depicted  in  Ihe  camera  by  the  aid  of  a single 
electric  flash. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  IN  A PICTURE: 

Their  Use  and  Value,  with  other  Suggestions,  for 
Art-Students. 

BV  MARCUS  A.  ROOT. 

Although  persons  ignorant  of  artistic  effect  may  find  fault 
with  the  most  effectively  disposed  lights  and  shadows,  I 
would  earnestly  counsel  every  photographer  to  study  and 
give  to  his  productions  the  highest  possible  artistic  value. 
This  he  should  do  not  alone  for  his  own  reputation,  but  for 
the  honour  of  his  art  and  its  professors.  If  insensible  to 
these  motives,  he  may  well  doubt  his  possession  of  the 
qualities  indispensable  to  his  profession.  At  all  events,  a 
skilful,  delicate  use  of  lights  aud  shadows  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  those  heads  truthfully  modelled  and  well 
“ rounded  up,”  which  can  win  for  their  author  the  proud 
name  of  artist. 

In  nature  the  intensest  lights  and  darkest  shadows  arc 
always  sparingly  employed  ; and  this  invariably  in  points, 
and  never  in  masses.  If  the  light  be  in  a large  mass,  it  is 
subdued  ; and  the  shadow,  if  broad,  is  feeble.  The  inter- 
val between  such  contrasted  light  and  shadow  is  occupied 
by  middle  tints  and  pale  greys.  Into  this  scene  nature 
introduces  here  and  there  a spot  of  high  light,  and 
here  and  there  one  of  intense  gloom;  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  vivify  the  whole.  Her  invariable  rule,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  to  furnish  the  same  amount  of  deepest 
shadow  as  of  intensest  light,  and  neither  more  nor  less — • 
points  of  each  answering  to  those  of  the  other,  and  both 
showing  vividly  out  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  Such 
is  nature’s  method  of  managing  light  and  shadow  ; and 
herein  the  artist  has  a model  which  he  should  strive,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  to  copy. 

Masses  of  diffused,  soft  light,  balanced  by  masses  of  ex- 
panded mild  shadow  ; the  space  betwixt  the  two  filled  by 
carefully  graduated  middle  tints ; while  here  and  there  a 
keen,  bright  spot  of  light  is  set  off  by  equivalent  spots  of 
deep  shadow.  Here  is  the  programme  which  the  wielders 
of  the  pencil  and  the  camera  should  alike  endeavour  to 
conform  to,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  it  the  more  do 
they  exhibit  the  genius  aud  executive  skill  of  the  artist. 

These  principles,  we  were  pleased  to  find,  had  beeu 
seemingly  vigorously  observed  and  carried  out,  too,  by 
several  of  the  leading  landscape  and  portrait  artists, 
both  foreign  and  American,  whose  grand,  aud  we  may  say 
marvellous,  productions  attracted  so  much  attention  while 
on  exhibition  in  our  International  Centennial  Exposition, 
1876. 

It  is  impossible,  on  paper,  to  tell  the  Photo- Artist — the 
new  beginner — how  he  can  make  his  own  simple  instru- 
ment execute  a work  so  complex  and  delicate.  Rut  if  he 
have  the  eye  of  genius,  there  will  need  but  industry  and 
perseverance  in  observing  aud  experimenting  to  discover 
the  modus  operandi;  besides  that,  he  may  be  essentially 
aided  by  an  accomplished  artist — if  out-door  or  landscape 
art  is  his  study — to  point  out  the  most  favourable  spot 
from  which  to  take  his  view,  select  aud  fix  the  hour  of  the 
day  for  artistic  effect  of  light  aud  shadow,  and  direct  his 
attention  to  the  needful  accessories,  a rock,  tree,  stump, 
clump  of  brushes,  weeds,  &c.,  or  the  want  of  these,  in  the 
foreground,  and  to  the  proper  handling  of  the  camera,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  studio,  before  the  eyes  of  the  novice 
in  art.  An  art-student  of  nature,  with  the  above  aid,  will 
readily  perceive  that  what  we  call  “ relief  ” («.  e.,  the  appa- 
rent standing  out  of  the  object  from  its  ground)  is  effected 
by  the  contrasting  of  light  and  shadow.  So,  would  you 
produce  breadth  and  spendour  of  effect,  joiu  together 
masses  of  light  objects  and  corresponding  masses  of  dark 
objects.  Again,  to  get  harmony  and  softness,  sink  some 
objects  partially  or  wholly  in  shadow,  and  let  their  out- 
lines be  insensibly  lo3t  in  the  ground.  Finally,  to  create 
vivacity  and  spirit,  make,  in  some  parts  of  the  picture, 
abrupt  breaks  and  sharp  transitions. 

In  portraiture,  let  your  shadows  fall  at  the  proper  augle 


on  the  face,  be  decided,  pure,  transparent,  and  effective. 
The  lights  and  shadows  on  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the 
picture  must  be  managed  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order 
| to  produce  rotundity,  relief,  harmony,  aud  life-like  effect. 
When  the  broad  or  short  side  of  the  face  is  mostly  in 
shadow,  the  shaded  cheek  should,  if  possible,  be  tipped 
with  light,  to  give  it  a pleasing  fulness  and  natural-seem- 
ing roundness.  The  model  (sitter)  should  be  so  placed 
under  the  light  in  the  studio  as  to  project  short  shadows, 
the  light  being  sufficiently  subdued  to  preserve  the  half- 
tints, while  the  time  of  exposure  is  long  enough  simply  to 
develop  or  secure  the  image  completely,  without  meanwhile 
“ overdoing  ” ( i . e.,  solarizing)  or  flattening  the  picture. 
So,  too,  all  strong  cross  lights  and  reflections  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  special  pains  taken  to  impart  the 
utmost  rotundity,  boldness,  and  force,  to  all  portions  of 
the  figure.  As  a faithful  likeness  is  the  chief  desideratum 
in  portraiture,  the  mere  head  and  bust  are  preferable  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  figure.  In  some  it  should,  if 
practicable,  when  morethan  the  head  is  taken,  indicate  the 
breadth  across  the  shoulders  with  the  relative  size  of  the 
body,  when  the  portrait  is  set  in  an  oval  frame  or  case. 
Artists  generally  prefer  painting  short  shadows  on  the 
narrow  side  of  the  face,  in  a two  thirds  or  a three-fourths 
view.  Occasionally  we  encounter  an  admirer  of  Rem- 
brandt’s or  Yaudyke's  manner,  wherein  the  shadows  are  so 
broad  and  strong  as  to  shade  deeply  nearly  half  the  face. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  photo-artist,  mauy,  if  not 
most,  of  his  patrons,  like  England’s  “ Queen  Bess,”  prefer 
“ pictures  without  any  shadow  at  all ! ” If  you  would  give 
to  a spare,  thin  face,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  deep 
wrinkles,  a fuller,  younger,  and  more  attractive  appearance, 
you  must  reverse  the  general  rule.  Thus,  to  impart  to  the 
face  and  head  the  utmost  possible  boldness,  energy, 
rotundity,  &c.,  place  the  subject  (sitter)  so  that  in  a two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  view  of  the  face  the  face  may,  from 
the  poiut  of  sight,  or  eye,  or  the  part  focussed  upon,  be 
almost  totally  in  shadow  or  so  that  the  shadow  may  fall  from 
the  cheekbone  backwards  towards  the  ear.  By  this  means, 
with  a clear,  distinct  shadow  on  the  side  of  the  nose  and 
face,  aud  a soft,  mellow  light  along  the  cheek,  a picture  is 
obtained  upou  a flat  surface  which,  wondrously  “ relieved  ” 
from  its  backgrounis,  exhibits  all  the  roundness  and 
solidity  of  nature.  The  artist  who  is  fully  alive  to  all  the 
requirements  of  his  profession  will  find  that  nearly  every 
successive  subject  needs  a different  arrangement  of  light 
and  shadow,  with  a different  location  in  the  studio  view  of 
the  face,  &e.  A ccordingly,  his  genius  (for  nothing  else 
can)  will  suggest  such  a change  in  the  positiou  of  the 
camera,  in  the  position  of  the  background,  aud  in  all  other 
conditions,  as  is  required  for  the  object  aimed  at.  An  i, ; as 
the reputatiou  alike  of  himself  and  his  establishment  must 
rest  on  the  artistic  merits  of  his  productions,  so  every  suc- 
cessive picture  is  a proof,  patent  to  all  capable  judges, 
either  for  or  agaiust  his  pretension  to  the  title  of  artist. — 
St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer 
sends  to  that  journal  a thoroughly  practical  article  on 
cleaning  Dagueiroetypes,  a process  but  little  understood  by 
modern  photographers.  Wo  can  endorse  the  instructions, 
having  mauy  times  proceeded  similarly  with  success.  We 
recommend  using  distilled  water  solely.  — Ed] 

To  clean  Daguerreotypes  perfectly  ; so  mauy  way6  have 
been  published,  so  many  Daguerreotypes  have  beeu  spoiled 
beyond  redemption,  by  so  many  ways  beiog  tried,  by  so 
many  who  did  not  understand  cleaning  them.  It  the 
photographer,  or  even  the  old  Daguerreotypist,  follows  the 
following  instructions  closely  he  never  will  injure  one,  aud 
clean  it  perfectly,  so  that  it  will  be  as  brilliant  as  the  day  it 
was  taken,  if  it  has  not  been  defaced  by  rubbing  the  surface 
of  it.  First,  all  films,  spots,  aud  chemical  action  can  be 
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removed  by  the  following  method,  an  1 l>v  no  other  that  J 
have  seen  published  or  heard  or.  No.v  bear  in  mind,  the 
secret  is  hot  water  ; where  it  should  be  used  I will  state. 
Second,  when  a party  brings  a Daguerreotype  to  you  to 
copy,  or  restore,  as  they  call  it,  if  there  are  no  defects  on  it, 
carefully  take  it  apart,  brush  the  surface  with  a fine 
camel's-hair  brush  crossways  the  position  of  the  picture, 
never  up  and  down  ; then  copy  it.  Third,  if  there  is  a film 
of  some  or  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  spots  dr  stains  on  it, 
have  ready  some  hot  water,  cyanide,  a pair  of  pliers, 
spirit-lamp,  and  some  distilled  water  Next,  proceed  as 
follows  : First,  see  that  the  water  is  filtered  and  clean, 

cyanide  also  ; brush  as  directed  above ; then  take  hold  of 
your  plate  with  the  pliers,  pour  on  the  hot  water  first, 
leaving  it  on  the  plate  lor  about  a minute,  more  or  less  ; that 
softens  the  film  of  imperfections  that  is  on  the  Daguerreo- 
type plate  or  picture.  The  hot  water  is  the  whole  secret  of 
cleaning,  with  the  other  things  mentioned.  Cold  water 
may  do,  and  may  not,  as  I have  often  found  out,  but  hot 
certainly  will.  Next,  pour  the  hot  water  oft,  and  pour  ou 
the  cyanide  solution,  and  it  will  immediately  eat  oft  all  im- 
perfections; then  wash  the  picture,  aud  it  will  become  as 
brilliant  us  when  it  was  first  taken.  As  soon  as  the  imper- 
fections disappear,  which  will  be  in  a few  seconds,  pour  off 
the  cyanide  solution,  and  rinse  the  plate  well  with  distilled 
water;  lime-water  would  spoil  the  picture,  raiu  or  soft  water 
might  do  ; then,  with  your  spirit-lamp  in  one  hand  and 
your  pliers  holding  the  plate  in  the  other  hand,  commence 
healing  the  plate  Irom  the  upper  corners,  and  blow  gently 
with  your  breath  on  the  plate  till  it  is  perfectly  dry  ; do 
not  stop  blowing  till  it  is  so,  for  it  is  liable  to  leave  a stain 
where  you  would  stop  off  blowing  and  commence  again. 
After  this,  seal  up  the  picture  well  with  sticking  paper, 
leaving  no  breaks  in  it  to  let  in  air  on  to  the  picture, 
for  that  is  what  causes  the  defects  on  the  plate,  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  gold  surface  that  is  over  every 
good  Daguerreotype  picture.  Now,  you  will  have  as  perfect  a 
picture  as  the  day  it  was  taken.  For  such  jobs  we  get  from 
one  to  five  dollars,  according  to  the  condition  and  size  of  the 
picture.  I was  once  offered  fifty  dollars  to  restore  a fiue 
and  valuable  Daugerreotype  that  seemed  as  if  it  was  entirely 
obliterated;  I took  my  five  dollars,  and  was  satisfied. 
Although  we  have  published  how  to  clean  Daguerreotypes 
before,  letters  come  in  asking  us  to  give  them  our  process, 
if  it  is  not  secret. 


TIIE  FERROTYPE.* 

It  is  astonishing  what  a multiplicity  of  names  the  positive 
picture  goes  by.  Some  will  call  into  your  gallery  and  call 
for  some  gems  ; others  want  ferrotypes,  bon-tons  ; another 
party  wants  an  brotypes  ; but  the  majority  want  tintypes, 
and  open  wide  their  eyes  aud  mouth  with  astonishment  when 
yoit  tell  them  they  are  one  and  the  6ame  picture.  Call  them 
by  what  name  you  may,  they  are  very  pretty  pictures  when 
well  taken,  especially  when  you  put  them  in  cases  and  seal 
them  up.  Photographers  who  do  not  take  plate  pictures, 
as  we  shall  call  them,  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  branch  of  the  business  is  carried,  especially  in  the 
country.  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  there  are  two  artists 
in  this  line  of  the  business  to  one  in  photography.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  cheap  pictures,  and  the  business  is 
easily  acquired,  which  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
practising  it.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  quite  fashion- 
able to  go  tenting  it  through  the  country.  It  is  a very 
pleasant  way  to  spend  the  summer,  and  there  are  not 
millions  in  it,  but  there  is  money  in  it  when  you  under- 
stand the  business  and  start  out  right. 

We  give  below  a very  good  formula  for  plate  pictures, 
one  that  can  be  relied  upon,  all  other  things  being 
favourable;  but  the  great  trouble  in  all  processes  and 
formulas  is  not  having  all  things  right — one  in  harmony 
aud  keeping  with  the  other.  We  will  cite  one  instaueo 


here.  Your  collodion  is  right;  your  bath  is  right;  your 
time  aud  developer  are  right;  you  work  all  right  for  a 
few  days,  then  all  goes  wrong.  Yrour  opponent  doss  the 
same,  but  he  is  still  all  right.  You  wonder  what  is  the 
matter.  To  test  the  thing,  you  coat  your  plate,  and  dip 
it  in  his  bath,  you  using  all  your  own  chemicals  other- 
wise, and  it  comes  out  all  right.  \~ou  wonder.  Your 
friend  tries  the  same  dodge  iu  your  bath,  and  all  works 
wrong.  Now  the  cause  is,  you  have  a bath  that  holds, 
we  will  say,  a pint,  and  his  holds  a quart.  Yours  gets 
out  of  order  first.  It  wants  more  solution — in  fact,  the 
bath  is  entirely  too  small  to  work  to  advantage.  No  gallery 
should  trust  to  one  bath.  Always  have  two  for  plate  pic- 
tures and  two  for  negatives,  and  half  of  your  troubles  will 
bo  over.  A bath  should  never  hold  le  s than  a quart,  up  to 
two  gallons.  The  inventor  of  small  baths  should  be  voted 
a nuisance,  who  is  dangerous  to  the  photographic  fraternity. 
In  preparing  your  bath  for  plate  pictures,  if  you  expect  to 
get  fine  effects  with  that  style  of  picture,  it  can  be  done  by 
being  particular  in  all  things,  especially  your  bath.  Take 
any  quantity  of  distilled  or  soft  water  aud  dissolve  it  into 
thirty-five  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  if  you  are  care- 
less or  too  lazy  to  make  some  iodide  of  silver  to  sensitize  it 
with,  why  coat  the  largest  plate  you  can  get  in  your  bath 
with  collodion,  and  dip  it  iu  the  bath  and  let  it  remain  till 
morning  ; then  take  it  out,  coat  a plate,  and  you  will  find  it 
will  work  all  right ; but  after  you  mix  your  silver  and  water, 
test  for  acid,  aud  if  it  is  not  acid,  put  in  about  twenty 
drops  to  the  quart ; test  with  litmus  paper,  and  if  it  is 
pretty  red  it  will  work  well.  It  should  be  much  more  acid 
than  the  negative  bath  to  make  brilliant  results.  If  you 
wish  to  make  your  own  collodion,  here  is  a very  good  and 
reliable  formula. 


Collodion. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  5 grains  to  the  ounce 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  grains  to  the  ounce 

Ether  and  alcohol  ...  equal  parts. 

Cotton  5 grains  to  the  ounce. 

Bath,  35  grains  strong  to  the  ounce. 

Developer. 

Water  1G  ounces 

Froto-sulphate  of  iron  ...  1 ounce 

Acetic  No.  8 ...  ...  1 „ 

Alcohol  ..  ...  ...  1£  ,, 

Fix  in  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  In 
mixing  your  collodion,  dissolve  your  bromide  of  potassium 
in  water  enough  to  dissolve  it. 

Mix  your  collodion  in  the  following  order  ; — Alcohol  and 
cotton,  shake  well  up  ; ether  next,  shake  till  dissolved  ; then 
your  iodide  ; then  pour  off  a couple  of  ounces  of  your  collo- 
dion on  to  your  bromide  solution,  and  it  will  take  it  up 
better  ; then  pour  it  back  into  tho  balance  of  your  collodion  ; 
let  it  settle  after  well  shaking,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  the 
next  day,  when  it  grows  better  and  better  the  longer  it  is 
made  ; its  keeping  quality  for  about  three  months  is  first  rate, 
then  it  will  work  slower;  but  if  you  have  any  business  at 
all,  you  can  work  up  the  quantity  you  make  in  thatiime. 
The  best  plan  is  to  make  up  small  quantities,  say  about 
sixteen  ounces  at  a time. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM* 
Whether  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Greek  for  a word  to 
to  be  used  in  a business  like  ours,  which  does  not  require  a 
classical  education,  is  a qnestiou  we  will  not  at  present  dis- 
cuss ; suffice  it  to  say  the  word  diaphragm  is  from  tho 
Greek,  and  means  a partition  or  division.  In  photographic 
instruments  it  is  hardly  appropriate  ; to  be  literally  correct, 
it  should  have  been  “ a cutter  off',”  “ a hinderer,”  for  which 
a shorter  word  could  have  been  found  in  the  same  language. f 
Some  time  ago  an  old  photographer,  in  our  hearing, 
boasted  that  he  could  put  a patch  as  large  as  a dime  right 


• St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 
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in  the  centre  of  his  lens,  and  make  a good  negative — better 
than  without  it — and  be  claimed  something  extraordinary 
for  his  lens  on  this  account.  At  first  this  appeared  like 
idle  boasting,  but  it  was  literally  true.  We  were  so 
puzzled  that  our  coming  grey  hairs  got  to  rubbing  against 
each  other,  and,  by-and-bye,  a solution  of  the  problem  was 
ground  out.  For  the  benefit  of  our  young  readers,  we  give 
it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

A photographic  camera  tube  for  portraiture  is  composed 
of  four  lenses,  mounted  in  pairs — a pair  in  front  hermetically 
sealed  together,  and  a pair  behind  fitted  to  each  other,  but 
separated  by  a ring  differing  in  thickness  according  to  the 
size  of  the  lens  and  the  curvature  adopted  by  the  maker. 
Between  these  pairs  of  lenses  the  diaphragm  is  placed. 

Few  photographers  study  the  philosophy  of  either  the 
process  they  practise  or  the  instruments  they  use.  Chro- 
matic aberration  and  spherical  aberration  are  terms  they 
have  seen  in  tho  books  and  journals,  but  beyond  this  their 
knowledge  does  not  extend  ; and  if,  by  chance,  one  posted 
a little  better  happens  to  mention  such  a term,  he  is  at  once 
set  down  as  “ hifalutin  ” and  anxious  to  show  oft  in  the 
style  of  the  coloured  missionary  who  but  yesterday  was  a 
wood -sawyer. 

Now,  to  render  the  subject  intelligible,  we  will  illustrate 
by  an  exaggeration.  We  will  suppose  a photographic  lens 
to  be  four  inches  diameter,  and  ten  inches  focus,  with  a 
spherical  aberration  of  one  inch.  Now,  as  the  aberration 
increases  towards  the  edge  of  the  lens,  it  is  evident  that  if 
we  cut  half  an  inch  all  around,  leaving  an  aperture  of  three 
inches,  we  have  got  rid  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
aberration  ; but  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  we  will  suppose 
it  to  be  one-fourth,  and  divide  the  lens  into  four  divisions, 
which  we  will  number  1,  2,  3,  4.  Number  1 is  the  central 
inch,  a circle  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  Number  2 is  a ring 
half  an  inch  wide  aud  two  in  diameter.  Number  3 is  a ring 
half  an  inch  wide  and  three  iuches  in  diameter.  Number  4 
the  outer  half  inch  of  the  lens.  The  aberration  we  will  also 
divide  into  fourths,  and  number  1,  2,  3,  4.  Number  1 will 
represent  that  portion  belonging  to  number  1 division  of 
the  lens,  and  situated  from  ten  and  a quarter  to  ten  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  lens.  Number  2 will  be  immediately 
in  front  of  Number  1,  by  which  we  mean  nearer  the  lens, 
and  will  extend  from  ten  to  ten  and  a quarter  inches. 
Number  3,  following  Number  2,  will  occupy  from  nine  and 
three-fourths  to  ten  inclns  ; while  Number  4,  being  nearest 
the  iens,  will  extend  from  nine  and  a half  to  nine  aud  three- 
fourths.  The  open  lens  being  ten  iuches  focus,  it  will  thus 
appear  that  the  longest  division,  or  Number  1,  including 
only  the  central  rays  which  pass  nearly  straight  through, 
extends  half  an  inch  beyond  the  common  focus';  while 
Number  4,  which  includes  only  tho  outer  rim  of  the  lens, 
falls  short  by  half  an  inch,  as  before  stated.  This  is  not 
absolutely  coirect,  and  is  used  merely  as  an  illustration  to 
explain  what  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  accurately 
even  by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  and  is  utterly  impossible  with- 
out them.  Of  course,  every  photographer  knows  that  each 
atom  of  surface  on  his  lens  transmits  a picture  of  whatever 
is  before  it,  and  the  aggregation  of  these  atomic  pictures 
forms  the  picture  seen  on  the  focussing  glass  of  his  camera, 
lie  also  knows  that  the  aberration  referred  to,  and  which 
requires  the  diaphragm  to  correct  it,  is  caused  by  the  light 
rays  striking  the  curved  surface  of  his  lens  at  different 
angles,  iucreasing  toward  the  edge,  aud  that  the  greater  the 
angle  the  greater  the  refraction.  In  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  for  illustration,  the  difference  is  set  dowu  at  one 
inch.  Now,  let  us  suppose  our  old  photo,  to  have  used 
the  four-inch  lens  we  are  speaking  of,  and  to  have  covered 
up  the  central  inch  ; he  then  had  divisions  2,  3.  and  4,  with 
a spherical  aberration  reduced  from  one  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  Ihe  lens  would  work  slower  but  sharper,  and  he 
would  get  a better  picture  thau  without  the  patch  ; increase 
the  size  to  two  incites,  and  the  aberration,  beiug  reduced  to 
half  au  inch,  there  would  be  a further  gain  in  sharpness, 
but  a loss  of  light,  aud,  of  course,  the  leus  would  work 
slower. 


A writer  in  the  Mosaics  touched  on  this  question,  and 
asserted  that  a disc  perforated  with  holes  auswered  almost  the 
same  purpose  as  a diaphragm,  and  ho  was  puzzled  thereby, 
and  well  he  might  be  ; a disc,  perforated  as  his  was,  would 
certainly  reduce  the  speed,  but  it  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  spherical  aberration,  inasmuch  as  the  centre  of  the 
lens  and  parts  of  the  outer  division  being  exposed,  the 
aberration  would  be  the  same ; but,  as  parts  of  the  lens 
were  covered  up,  a proportionate  loss  of  light  and  speed 
would  be  the  result,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
aberration.  Now,  as  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  blurring  and 
lack  of  sharpness  that  the  open  lens  necessarily  gives  that 
a diaphragm  is  used,  it  is  evident  that  by  reducing  the 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm  the  aberratiou  on  the  basis  of 
our  supposed  case  is  proportionately  reduced  ; but  in  actual 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  aberration 
cut  oft  is  much  greater  at  the  edge  o(  the  lines  than  nearer 
the  centre;  consequently  a diaphragm  covering  divisions 
4 and  3 will  cut  oft  much  more  than  half  the  spherical 
aberration,  and,  as  the  use  of  very  small  diaphragms  in 
portraiture  is  attained  with  such  a loss  of  light  as  to  render 
them  inexpedient,  they  are  very  seldom  used.  It  might  be 
asked,  if  it  is  true  that  a patch  in  the  centre  will  auswer  the 
purpose  of  a diaphragm,  why  not  use  it?  We  reply,  it  does 
not  answer  the  same  purpose,  as  the  says  passing  through 
the  centre  of  tho  lens  are  less  refracted,  and  consequently 
yield  a better  picture ; but  as  some  old  photos,  like 
occasionally  to  puzzle  their  younger  brethren,  we  have  tried 
to  show  why  a patch  on  the  middle  of  the  lens  does  not 
prevent  its  making  a picture,  as  some  parties  think  it  would. 
We  have  heard  a person  assert  that  a patch  on  tho  centre  of 
the  lens  would  give  a picture  with  a hole  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  argue  long  aud  earnestly  to  sustain  his  assertion. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  also  a thing  to  be  con- 
sidered ; the  front  lens  catches  rays  reflected  from  the  object, 
and  transmits  them  in  converging  lines  to  the  rear  lens, 
which,  catching  them  converging,  increases  the  convergence 
by  a second  refraction  ; the  placing  of  tho  diaphragm 
between  the  front  and  rear  lenses  of  the  portrait  combina- 
nation  cuts  off  the  outer  rays  of  the  front  lens,  and  shuts  off 
the  outer  part  of  the  rear  lens.  A disc  in  front  of  the  front 
lens  the  same  size  as  the  diaphragm  placed  between  the 
lenses  reduces  the  speed  of  the  instrument  much  more,  while 
the  diaphragm  between  gives  the  better  picture  ; the  reason 
of  this  we  may  take  up  at  a future  time— our  present  object 
is  merely  to  show  why  a diaphragm  is  needed  ; why  a patch 
on  the  front  lens  does  not  prevent  it  making  a picture  ; aud 
why  a perforated  disc  does  not  either  prevent  the  lens  from 
making  a picture,  nor  act  the  part  of  a diaphragm. 


PORTABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

BY  A.  TROTTER.* 

Now  that  the  photographic  season  is  approaching,  I think 
a description  of  the  tent  I took  to  Switzerland  with  me 
last  year  may  be  of  some  use  to  intending  photographers. 
I decided  to  use  the  ordinary  wet  plate  process.  After 
inspecting  most  of  the  tents  made  by  the  best  makers,  as 
none  suited  me,  I contrived  a combination  of  their  best 
points.  I hai  made  a box  consisting  of  two  trays  hiuged 
to  one  another  at  one  side — it  measures  about  three-and-a- 
half  by  eighteen  by  thirteen  inches  when  closed.  1 have 
only  a sketch  of  it  by  me,  and  have  calculated  it  from  it. 
This  sketch  almost  explains  itself  as  to  the  packing.  The 
dark  side,  cyauide  bottle,  and  some  screws  for  fixing  the 
camera  and  tent  are  put  into  a glass  dish,  which  was  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  concern.  This  is  shaded  in  the  sketch, 
as  also  is  the  ebonite  bath.  This  latter  was  dropped  into 
a hole  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  corner,  aud 
hung  by  the  ledge  round  the  top.  This  hole  is  closed  by 
a shutter  when  travelling.  The  other  dotted  lines  show 
the  position  of  a window  of  yellow  glass  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tent.  A pocket  handkerchief  or  a piece  of  paper  being 
put  on  the  ground  below  the  negative  may  be  watched 
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during  development  while  in  a horizontal  position.  The 
glass  window  can  he  lifted  up  when  the  plate  is  being  washed. 
This  also  is  projected  by  a shutter  when  travelling. 


At  the  top  of  the  box  in  the  sketch  are  three  brass 
tubes,  two  of  which  have  angles  soldered  to  them.  When 
fitted  together  they  form  three  sides  of  an'oblong,  nearly 
the  same  size  as  the  box.  The  two  free  ends  are  placed  in 
sockets  at  the  corners,  A and  15.  The  box  is  hinged  on 
the  side  to  which  the  leather  handle  is  fixed,  and  when  in 
use  as  a tent  the  two  trays  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
fixed  open  at  right  angles,  a cover  of  black  and  yellow 
cotton  is  thrown  over  the  rods  and  all,  and  secured  round 
ledges  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  tray  by  an  elastic  band. 
This  is  not  a very  safe  method,  but  I never  had  an  accident 
from  its  becoming  unfastened. 


The  tent  was  fixed  upon  a folding  tripod,  something 
like  a large  campstool,  while  the  camera  stood  on  the 
stand  supplied  with  it,  the  legs  of  which  had  been  divided 
half  way  down,  and  fitted  with  ferrules.  These  legs  were 
strapped  on  to  the  box  outside  when  travelling.  The  tent 
stand  is  supposed  to  be  used  as  an  alpenstock,  but  is  not 
strong  enough.  A better  one  might  be  contrived.  The 
tent  stands  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  water-tank  is  fastened  to  the  upper  tray,  and  when 
in  use  is  in  the  upper  right-hand  far  corner  of  the  tent. 
In  packing  up,  the  lower  tray  is  arranged  as  in  the  sketch, 
and  the  cover  is  wrapped  up  aud  laid  over  all.  I found  it 
difficult  to  carry  water  in  the  tank,  and  it  only  holds 
enough  for  two  plates,  so  I had  to  refill  it  every  time, 
which  was  inconvenient,  especially  at  the  top  of  a glacier. 

The  developer  (ammonio-sulphate)  was  not  injured  by 
the  gutta-percha  bottle.  I emptied  what  remained  each 
day  into  a stock  bottle,  and  refilled  it  just  before  starting. 

I did  the  same  to  the  bath  in  which  the  dipper  is  always 
kept.  The  whole  affair  weighed  about  eleven  pounds,  not 
including  the  glass  dish.  This  was  used  for  washing  into 
and  developing  over,  but  the  window  could  have  ledges 
fastened  to  it  to  serve  as  a dish.  I had  thought  of  this 
when  the  tent  was  being  made,  but  did  not  know  the  dish 
would  be  so  heavy,  or  I should  have  had  it  made  so. 

The  other  sketches  represent  a side  view  of  the  tent 
when  closed,  showing  the  shoulder-straps  for  carrying  on 
the  back,  and  the  tent  open  for  use— A being  the  handle, 
15  the  bath,  C the  loose  hood  going  over  the  operator’s 
head  and  arms,  and  coming  down  to  his  waist.  I shall  be 
glad  to  make  anything  clearer,  and  shall  value  suggestions, 
especially  from  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  made  the  tent,  and 
knows  more  about  the  model  pocket  camera  than  most 
people. 

OOLLODIO-CHLORIDE. 

BY  MERCER. 

Prepare  two  collodions  as  follows  : — 

Collodion  No.  1. 

Alcohol 2 ounces 

Ether  3 „ 

Negative  gun-cotton  (Anthony’s)  00  grains. 

Put  the  cotton  in  a bottle,  add  the  alcohol,  allow  it  to 
soak  a few  minutes,  then  add  the  ether,  and  shake  till  the 
cotton  has  all  dissolved.  Take  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  powder  it  very  finely  ; put  this 
in  a small  bottle  with  three  ounces  of  alcohol ; set  this 
bottle  in  a dish  of  cold  water,  and  heat  up  until  the  alcohol 
boils,  and  the  silver  is  all  dissolved.  As  soon  as  this  is 
effected,  pour  the  silver  solution,  while  still  hot,  in  the 
collodion  given  above,  stirring  all  the  time  to  secure  a 
perfect  solution. 

Collodion  No.  2. 

Alcohol 4 ounces 

Ether  4 ,, 

Chloride  of  strontium  ...  ...  32  grains 

Citric  acid  ...  24  „ 

Negative  gun-cotton  ...  ...  00  „ 

Reduce  the  strontium  and  citric  acid  to  a fine  powder 
(together),  and  dissolve  in  the  alcohol;  add  the  ether  and 
the  gun-cotton  afterward.  If  adding  the  ether  produces  a 
precipitate,  filter  it  out  (through  paper)  before  adding  the 
cotton. 

These  two  collodions  are  to  be  kept  separate  until  wanted 
for  use  ; then  mix  in  equal  parts,  adding  No.  2 to  No.  1. 

White  Varnish. 

Gum  sandarac  (picked) $ ounce 

Alcohol  4 ounces 

Chloroform  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Balsam  fir....  ...  ...  ...  1 teaspoonful. 

Mix,  dissolve,  and  filter. 

Use,  slightly  warming  the  plate  ; keep  tightly  corked  when 
not  in  use  ; add,  occasionally,  chloroform,  to  make  up  for 
evaporation . — Practical  Photographer. 
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CLOUDS  IN  LANDSCAPES. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  pleasing  revolutions  which 
have  characterized  landscape  photography  of  late  years  is 
the  general  introduction  of  clouds  into  the  prints.  The 
most  perfect  photographic  landscape  with  a staring,  hard, 
blank  mass  of  white  for  the  sky,  killing  all  tne  lights  in 
the  foreground,  and  utterly  destroying  atmospheric  effect, 
was  an  unsatisfactory  affair.  It  was  as  untrue  to  nature  as 
it  is  offensive  in  art.  It  is  in  the  sky,  as  Ruskin  observes, 
that  nature  has  done  more  for  pleasing  man  with  beauty 
than  in  any  other  of  her  works.  “ There  is  not  a moment 
of  any  day  of  our  lives,”  he  adds,  “ when  nature  is  not  pro- 
ducing in  the  sky  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture, 
glory  after  glory.”  Surely,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  photography— the  art  of  truth,  and  which 
boasts  itself  iu  rendering  recondite  truths  scarcely  visible 
to  the  eye — to  attempt  to  catch  these  fleeting  beauties  of 
nature,  and  give  the  crowning  beauty  to  scenes  from 
nature,  by  adding  clouds  to  every  presentment  of  a land- 
scape. Happily,  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  work  has 
been  recognized  of  late  years,  and  a landscape  with  a blank 
white  sky  is  now  as  rare  as  one  with  natural  clouds  was  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

We  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith,  of 
Llandudno,  some  charming  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
clouds  in  giving  pictorial  value  to  landscapes.  They  are 
all  fine,  but  some,  in  which  ranges  of  mountain  form  the 
extreme  distance,  are  especially  charming;  the  delicate 
floating  clouds  seem  to  take  up  the  suggestion  of  space 
and  distance  indicated  by  the  faint  tender  outlines  of  the 
hills,  and  carry  the  eye  away  into  infinite  space.  This 
fitting  selection  of  a sky,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  which 
shall  harmonize  with  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the  land- 
scape, and  of  a character  which  shall  give  value  to  its 
salient  features,  is  true  art.  We  have  also  received  from 
Mr.  Smith  seme  examples  of  the  cloud  negatives  he  pub- 
lishes for  the  use  of  the  profession.  These  are  on  paper  made 
transparent  by  waxing,  and  possess  many  advantages  over 
glass  negatives  for  this  purpose.  They  may,  for  instance, 
he  used  ou  either  side,  a convenience  in  suiting  the  form 
of  the  clouds  to  the  composition  of  the  landscape  which 
only  those  who  have  worked  iu  this  direction  can  fully 
appreciate.  The  slight  trace  of  texture  in  paper  is  a positive 
advantage  in  securing  an  effect  of  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Smith’s  residence  on  a seacoast  on  the  west  gives  him 
unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  grand  skies  and  effective 
clouds,  as  the  examples  we  have  received  furnish  evidence. 
The  variety  of  effect  iu  each  negative  gives  them  especial 
value,  as  by  moving  the  negative  a little  up  or  down,  or 


laterally,  a totally  different  sky  may  be  given  to  different 
landscapes,  from  the  same  negative.  Paper  also  possesses 
advantages  in  being  easy  to  handle,  or  to  cut,  and  pre- 
senting no  risk  of  breakages. 

As  these  negatives  are  issued  at  moderate  prices,  as 
may  be  seeu  iu  the  announcement  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Marion,  on  another  page,  they  come  readily 
within  the  reach  of  everybody,  aud  they  will,  we  doubt 
not,  materially  contribute  to  improve  aud  elevate  the 
character  of  many  landscape  photographs. 

— © 

A TOUR  THROUGH  BRAZIL. 

Herr  IIeiler,  a member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a tour  in  Brazil,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  work 
and  adventures  at  a recent  meeting  of  his  brethren  in  the 
Prussian  capital.  A large  collection  of  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures which  he  had  taken  excited  considerable  interest 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  represented  for  the  most 
part  the  primeval  forests  of  Parana,  and  included  much 
wild  and  impressive  scenery.  Some  wonderful  formations 
of  rock  to  be  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  world  were 
depicted,  as  also  many  groups  of  local  Indian  tribes, 
whose  portraits  proved  of  particular  interest,  although  the 
lady  members  of  the  races  appear  to  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  beautiful. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  which  Herr  IIeiler 
experienced  in  his  travels,  the  pictures  he  brings  home  are 
very  clear  and  clean,  and  despite  climatic  vagaries  are 
possessed  of  excellent  detail  and  delicacy.  Accompanying 
the  photographer  on  his  cros3  journey  through  the  country 
were  two  friends,  an  architect  and  an  engineer.  Eleven 
mules  served  for  the  transport  of  the  luggage,  and  two 
blacks  acted  as  attendants.  The  apparatus  had  need  to 
be  very  solid  and  well  packed,  for  not  oniy  were  the 
attendants  exceedingly  careless,  but  the  path  through 
forest  and  jungle,  which  had  frequently  to  be  cut  with  the 
axe,  necessarily  presented  repeated  difficulties,  and  many 
and  hard  were  the  knocks  to  which  the  packages  were  sub- 
jected. Moreover,  mules  have  the  disagreeable  quality  of 
throwing  off  their  load  whenever  they  can,  and  unfortu- 
nately there  is  little  opportunity  oil  the  way  to  repair 
damages. 

The  subject  of  provisions  also  caused  the  party  some 
anxiety,  and  everything  pretty  well  had  to  be  taken  along 
with  them,  since  supplies  were  rarely  to  be  obtained  on 
the  road.  The  best  food  to  transport  was  dried  meat  (since 
it  was  portable  aud  light,  and  could  be  preserved  good  for 
a long  time),  and  a small  kind  of  black  bean,  together  with 
coffee  and  flour.  Water  seldom  failed,  but  it  was  little 
good  calculating  upon  game  ; there  is  plenty  in  the  dense 
woods  and  thickets,  but  it  was  not  easily  come-at-able. 

The  luggage  of  the  party  was  packed  in  good  stout 
boxes,  not  too  large,  of  which  each  inule  carried  two,  one 
on  each  side.  The  harnessing  and  packing  require,  how- 
ever, particular  care,  for  the  animals  are  easily  wouuded 
or  injured,  and  are  thereby  incapacitated  from  acting  as 
pack  animals.  Hamlets  or  plantations  are  rarely  met  with. 
The  traveller  is  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants,  but 
must  pay  dearly  for  all  necessaries.  Coffee,  for  instance, 
cost  in  Brazil,  where  coffee  is  grown,  three  times  as  much 
as  iu  Europe.  In  regard  to  the  Indians,  they  are  a little 
difficult  to  deal  with,  since  the  traveller  is  unacquainted 
with  their  language,  customs,  and  habits.  Above  every- 
thing it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a sufficiency  of 
presents  for  them,  in  the  shape  of  glass  beads,  coloured 
cloths,  and,  indeed,  any  glittering  or  coloured  articles, 
which  need  not  be  useful  so  long  as  they  are  pretty  to 
look  at.  At  the  same  time  showy  articles  should  be 
avoided  in  one's  attire,  such  as  shining  buttons  and  buckles, 
as  these  provoke  the  envy  of  the  Indians.  With  the  aid 
of  such  things  to  barter  aud  exchange,  one  can  get  on  very 
well  with  the  Aborigines. 
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The  fear  of  the  mules  and  dogs  for  wild  animals  is  very 
remarkable ; they  easily  detect  an  old  resting-place,  even 
if  it  is  fifty  paces  distant.  Of  poisonous  snakes  llerr 
Ueiler  found  no  lack,  but  the  bite  of  these  reptiles  may,  it 
seems,  be  easily  cured  by  dropping  ammonia  into  the 
wound,  and  drinking  some  of  the  same  iu  a dilute  form. 

The  improvising  of  a resting  place  for  the  night,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal,  were  the  most  tire- 
some tasks,  because  they  often  came  at  the  eud  of  a 
fatiguing  day.  The  labour  of  journeying  was  very  great, 
and  a3  there  is  an  absence  of  bridges,  where  unforjable 
rivers  were  met  with  a raft  had  to  be  constructed.  Ihe 
mules  were  unloaded,  the  goods  and  personnel  placed  upon 
the  self-constructed  float,  and  in  this  way  the  party  was 
ferried  across,  the  animals  being  left  to  follow  by  swim- 
ming. 

The  cost  of  the  expedition,  which  lasted  from  the  17th 
May  to  U th  December,  is  calculated  by  Herr  lleiler  at 
2,000  thalers  (£300).  a high  price,  but  accounted  for  by 
the  costly  character  of  provisions  and  necessaries.  The 
result  is  a series  of  three  hundred  negatives  of  stereoscopic 
character,  taken  on  nine  by  eleven-inch  plates.  The  collo- 
dion Herr  Helier  took  with  him  from  Germany  was  found 
to  be  unserviceable  on  his  arrival  at  Brazil,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  he  was  compelled  to  set  to  work 
and  make  some  fresh  material  for  himself.  In  fact,  all 
Herr  Ileiler’s  work  was  done  with  freshly  prepared  collo- 
dion, made  just  before  use. 


PIGMENT  PRINTING  IN  SUMMER. 

1)r.  Vogf.l,  who  has  now  for  some  time  past  occupied  him- 
self not  only  with  the  theory  but  the  practice  of  carbon 
printing,  publishesafew  notesinthe  Photographische  Mitthei- 
Inngen  anent pigment  printing  in  hot  weather.  Aseverybody 
knows,  who  has  had  the  least  experience  in  working  with 
bichromate  gelatine,  it  is  in  summer  especially  that  diffi- 
culties arise  in  its  manipulation,  and  Dr.  Vogel  avers  that 
by  following  the  advice  he  gives  the  operator  may  fear- 
lessly work  the  permanent  printing  process  in  hot  June 
weather  when  the  thermometer  marks  20°  Reaumur  in  the 
work-rooms.  Dr.  Vogel's  notes  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  bath  for  sensitizing  is  made  up  of : 

Bichromate  of  potash  4 parts 

Water  ...  70  „ 

Alcohol  at  87w  ...  30  „ 

The  solution  is  kept  cool,  not  by  means  of  ice,  but  with 
cold  water’. 

2.  The  pigmented  tissue  is  dipped  in,  back  uppermost, 
turned  quickly,  and  the  fluid  shaken,  so  that  every  part  of 
the  tissue  is  thoroughly  moistened  ; it  is  then  taken  out. 
The  tissue  loses  a little  of  its  colour  by  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating, but  does  not  run  iu  drying,  notwithstanding  the 
heat.  After  two  or  three  hours  the  tissue  is  dry.  The 
alcoholic  bichromate  bath  is  only  used  once. 

3.  The  printed  tissue  is  covered  with  a one  per  cent, 
collodion,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  dark  ; it  is  then 
wetted  and  squeegeed  as  usual,  either  upon  glass  or  trans- 
fer paper.  Undertaken  iu  this  way  pigment  printing  is 
almost  as  certain  in  summer  as  in  winter.  A grain-like 
structure  is  seldom  met  with  ; whereas  in  the  case  of  un- 
collodionized  tissue  a grain  is  nearly  always  to  be  remarked 
in  hot  weather. 

[The  coating  of  the  printed  carbon  tissue  with  collo- 
dion prior  to  development  was  proposed  iu  these  columns 
by  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  on  the  27th  April,  and  he  em- 
ploys the  plan  at  Woolwich.  Not  only  has  it  a tendency 
to  check  reticulation,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Pritchard, 
simplifies  the  printing  process,  the  washing  of  the  collo- 
dion film  and  soaking  of  the  tissue  proceeding  simul- 
taneously. The  plates  are  simply  waxed,  and  not  collo- 
dionized,  in  this  case. — Ed.  P.N.] 


SECURING  VISIBLE  PICTURES  IN  THE 
CAMERA. 

Dr.  LIESEGANG  writes  iu  the  Moniteur  dc  la  Photographic 
anent  this  subject.  A statement  having  appeared  that  M. 
Willeme  has  succeeded  iu  securing  visible  images  iu  the 
camera  without  development,  Dr.  Liesegang  reminds  pho- 
tographers that  he  published  a method  of  doing  so  as 
far  back  as  1834,  iu  the  Pitot ographischcs  A rchio,  aud  in  the 
Photographic  News  of  September  23rd  of  that  year. 

To  accomplish  the  result  it  is  necessary  to  have  a good 
collodion,  a silver  bath,  and  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
(one  gramme  of  acid  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of 
water)  to  which  have  been  added  ten  grammes  of  acetic 
acid.  The  collodion  should  have  such  a consistence  and 
composition  as  to  yield  a fine  milky  film  in  the  silver 
bath. 

The  operation  is  simply  as  follows.  A glass  plate  is 
covered  with  collodion,  and  plunged  into  the  silver  bath  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  film  is  taken  out  as  soon  as 
sensitized,  and  allowed  to  drain.  Then  a little  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid  solution  is  poured  into  a small  vessel,  and 
the  film  covered  with  it  three  or  four  times.  The  plate  is 
then  put  into  a dark  slide  aud  exposed  as  usual  in  the 
camera;  on  withdrawal,  it  will  be  found  that  an  image 
ready  developed  stands  revealed  upon  the  film.  If  a little 
more  vigour  is  desired,  this  may  be  brought  about  by 
treating  the  plate  with  a further  quantity  of  pyrogallic 
acid  solution,  to  which  a few  drops  of  a solution  ol  nitrate 
of  silver  have  been  added. 

Similar  results  may  be  secured  with  a solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  acetic  acid,  and  with  a solution  of  tanniu. 

In  the  same  article  Dr.  Liesegang  informs  his  readers 
that  he  describes  a method  of  observing  in  the  camera  the 
actual  coming  af  the  image. 


LIGHT  THROUGH  BLUE  GLASS. 

The  chemical  action  of  light  in  photographic  operations, 
and  in  promoting  vegetation  and  activity  of  plant  life,  is 
supposed  to  be  very  similar,  if  not  identical.  The  follow- 
ing precise  statement  of  the  effect  of  blue  glass  on  the 
germination  of  seeds,  given  with  great  precision  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American,  will  therefore  be 
interesting  to  photographers. 

“ Having  procured  two  small  tin  boxes,  and  filled  them 
with  garden  soil,  I put  into  each  box  six  peas  (each  pea 
weighing  exactly  six  grains),  and  six  kernels  of  popcorn, 
each  kernel  weighing  exactly  three  grains.  One  box  I 
covered  with  strips  of  blue  and  common  window  glass, 
the  proportion  of  blue  to  common  glass  being  about  four 
to  one.  The  other  box  I covered  with  common  glass.  I 
watered  the  contents  of  the  two  boxes  once  a day  with  the 
same  amount  of  water,  at  the  same  temperature.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  I removed  the  earth  from  the  young 
plants  by  gentle  agitation  in  water,  carefully  dried  them 
between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  weighed  them,  with 
the  following  results : 


BLUE  GLASS. 

COMMON  GLASS. 

No. 

Con, 

grs. 

Peas. 

No. 

Oorn. 

gra. 

Peas. 

1 

* 

* 

1 

19-0 

2 

19-5 

37’0 

2 

23-5 

36-5 

3 

16-5 

330 

3 

230 

84-5 

4 

16-0 

2 To 

4> 

10-0 

37-5 

5 

16-5 

31-5 

5 

260 

170 

C 

16-5 

19-5 

6 

18-5 

* 

Total 

85-0 

142-5 

Total 

12G0 

125-6 

Average 

17’0 

28-5 

Average 

2T0 

31-37 

Increase  14-0 

22-5 

Increase 

18-0 

25-37 

“ It  will  be  seen  that,  after  deducting  the  original 
weight  of  each,  the  average  increase  of  the  corn  under  the 
blue  glass  was  fourteen  grains,  while  the  increase  of  that 


* Tailed  to  germinate. 
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under  common  glass  was  eighteen  grains,  or  four  grains  iu 
favour  of  common  glass.  The  average  increase  in  the 
peas  under  blue  glass  is  22  5 grains,  while  uuder  the 
common  glass  it  is  25'87  grains,  or  2 87  graius  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  There  was  but  little  difference  in  the  time  of 
germination.  The  corn  under  the  blue  glass  was  streaked 
lengthwise  of  the  leaf  or  blade  with  deeper  and  lighter 
veins  of  greou.” 


ON  THE  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AN1)  INTENSITY 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

At  intervals  during  the  last  three  years  or  more  I have 
been  comparing  the  truth  of  photography  as  regards  depth 
of  shade  with  the  shades  to  be  found  absolutely  in  nature, 
and  have  arrived  at  results  which  are  worth  recording,  as 
they  apply  to  the  reproduction  of  negatives.  As  regards 
original  negatives,  the  research  does  not  apply,  as  the 
effect  of  the  translation  of  colour  into  shades  of  black  and 
white  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  investigation  with 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  at  present.  The  time  may 
come,  and  probably  will,  when  such  will  be  feasible  ; and 
though  the  inclination  may  be  to  say,  “ What’s  the  use  of 
it V"  still,  like  other  subjects  which,  apparently,  have  no 
practical  bearing,  in  the  c-nd  it  is  probable  that  such  an 
investigation  may  be  a paving  stone  in  the  path  which 
tends  to  the  attainment  of  some  knowledge  of  still  real 
utility.  The  subject  ou  which  1 am  at  present  writing, 
however,  is,  I hope,  of  immediate  value  both  in  regard  to 
the  object  with  which  I have  began  the  present  article,  and 
also  as  a means  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  measuring  the  effects  of  different  intensities  of  light. 

In  a communication  made  to  the  Photographic  Society 
in  May  of  1870  1 showed  an  instrument  1 had  devised  for 
registering  the  actinism  of  daylight,  and  in  describing  a 
method  of  integrating  it.  I gave  a description  of  a re- 
volving drum  by  which  the  reading  would  be  effected. 
That  same  revolving  drum  it  is  now  necessary  to  describe 
somewhat  more  fully,  as  part  of  the  results  obtaiued 
depend  on  a right  knowledge  of  its  use  (fig.  1). 


Fa).  i. 


In  the  figure,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  accom- 
panied the  paper  referred  to  in  the  News,  some  slight 
additions  have  been  made.  On  to  the  revolving  cylinder 
are  placed  sectors  of  dead  black  paper  placed  ou  pure  white 
paper.  Each  sector  is  accurately  cut  to  exactly  the  same 
length,  the  breadth  of  each  being  invariable.  Such  a 
disposition  of  these  alternating  black  and  white  sectors 
is  shown  in  the  figure.  Let  B be  caused  to  rotate 
lapidly  by  means  of  A ; at  a point  half  way  on  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  manifestly  we  shall  have  half 
black  combined  with  half  white  ; if  a quarter  of  the  way 
from  the  bases  of  the  black  sectors,  there  will  be  three  parts 
black  to  one  white,  and  so  on.  By  placiug  a scale  (C)  divided 
into  twentieths  of  inches  on  the  top  of  a rider  in  which  a 
slit  has  beeu  cut  (in  order  that  only  a small  portion  of  the 
cylinder  may  be  viewed  at  once),  it  is  evident  that  any 
shade  of  grey  may  be  compared  with  the  shaded  grey  tint 
of  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the  ratio  of  black  to  white 
iu  the  observed  grey  determined.  When  chloride  of 


silver  paper  is  exposed  to  light  the  tint  it  assumes  unfor- 
tunately possesses  a decidedly  bluish  tint,  and  a com- 
parison of  such  paper  darkened  by  light  with  the  shaded 
grey  of  the  cylinder  becomes  impracticable,  uuless  au 
artifice  be  resorted  to.  The  artifice  consists  in  employing 
light  of  some  monochromatic  colour.  If  the  blackened 
paper,  for  instance,  be  examined  iu  the  light  of  a sodium 
dame,  the  blue  colour  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  we  have 
merely  the  yellow  component  of  the  white  left  in  the  chloride 
of  silver  paper,  mingled  with  a certain  proportion  of  black  ; 
similarly  the  rotating  cylinder,  when  viewed  in  the  same 
light,  would  have  its  gradation  formed  in  “ yellow  greys,” 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed.  Now  the  blue  of  the 
darkened  silver  paper  must  of  necessity  be  mixed  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  black,  however  deep  the  tint 
may  be  ; hence  to  measure  the  darkening  of  the  paper,  it  is 
quite  legitimate  to  compare  its  yellow  grey  with  those  of 
the  cylinder.  This  might  not  be  the  case  had  ic  not  been 
proved  experimentally  that  the  same  values  were  obtained 
for  any  number  of  differently  darkened  papers  when 
viewed  by  various  monochromatic  colours,  and  a large 
part  of  the  experiments  wrere  undertaken  in  order  to  clear 
up  every  doubt  on  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

I may  here  parenthetically  remark  that  the  place  on  the 
cylinder  where  equal  proportions  of  black  and  white  are 
mixed  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  spot  that  would 
be  selected  by  any  unbiassed  person  who  was  asked 
to  select  a shade  which  would  be  a grey  intermediate  be- 
tween black  aud  white ; the  point  he  would  select  would 
be  nearly  a quarter  way  from  the  bases  of  the  black  sectors. 
The  intermediate  greys  are  at  correspondingly  proportional 
distances.  As  this  part  of  the  subject  does  not  legiti- 
mately belong  to  photography,  I merely  mention  it  as 
curious.  An  investigation  into  the  subject  has  been 
carried  out,  and  will  be  shortly  published. 

This  rotating  cylinder,  then,  I have  employed  as  my 
standard  of  grey,  referring  all  measurement  eventually  to 
it.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  compare  the  whiteuess 
and  the  blackness  of  the  papers,  and  this  has  been  by 
means  of  zinc,  oxide,  aud  deposited  lampblack.  All  read- 
ings have  been  reduced  to  these  standards.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  objected  that  black  reflects  a certain  amount  of 
white  light,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  ; but  this  diffi- 
culty is  reduced  to  a minimum  where  the  light  falling  on  the 
cylinder  is  so  arranged  that  the  reflection  there  may  be 
passed  away  from  the  eye.  I have  compared  the  blackness 
thus  obtained  with  that  due  to  absence  of  light  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a long  tube,  and  have  found  that  any  error  that 
may  exist  )is  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  affecting  the 
accompanying  results,  being  less  than  the  error  that  is 
likely  to  occur  through  defective  eyesight. 

The  first  experiments  that  were  undertaken  were 
with  a view  to  obtain  the  different  degrees  of  blacken- 
ing due  to  different  quantities  of  exposures  and  differ- 
ent intensities  of  light.  For  the  first,  exposure  was 
given  to  uniformly  sensitive  paper  beneath  a rotatory 
wheel,  in  which  the  exposure  increased  in  arithmetical 
progression.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  this  piece 
of  apparatus,  as  it  has  already  been  described  iu  the  1‘ltilu- 
,-ioiihicul  Mai/azine  and  in  the  columns  of  the  News.  Mani- 
festly, by  this  means,  however  variable  the  light  might  be, 
the  resulting  blackening  would  be  due  to  the  iv-ean  inten- 
sity of  light  actiug  during  the  varying  times.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  shows  the  reading  of  strips  of  sensitive 
paper  so  exposed  when  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  white 
to  black  (fig.  2). 

The  ordinates  or  vertical  lines  drawn  to  meet  the  curve 
from  the  horizontal  line  measure  the  amount  of  white  in 
the  darkened  paper  at  each  point  of  its  hngth,  unity 
minus  the  number  representing  white,  being  the  amount 
jf  bi  tek  mixed  with  the  white,  the  length  of  the  tint  being 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  scale.  Thus  at  1*  a point 
■32  of  the  total  length  of  the  strip,  aud  consequently 
measuring  32  of  the  total  exposure,  the  amount  of  black 
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in  the  tint  is  about  -52  of  total  blackness  mixed  with  -48 
of  white  curves.  P,  Q,  R,  and  S are  curves  representing 
the  greys  of  different  strips  which  have  been  examined. 
P was  exposed  for  such  a time  that  the  most  exposed 
point  was  on  the  verge  of  bronzing,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  light  cannot  tint  the  paper  to  acquire  a 
depth  equal  to  total  black.  The  other  curves,  Q,  It,  and  S 


Curves  showing  gradations  of  shade  in  chloride  of  silver  paper  caused  by 
different  exposures. 


of  error  of  observation  and  uniformity  of  paper  the 
curves  agree  well.  For  instance,  draw  horizontal  lines 
from  -4,  7 and  -85,  cuttiug  the  curves  as  far  as  possible. 
Now,  if  the  curves  are  comparable,  the  abscissae  where 
the  curves  are  cut  should  be  proportional.  Comparing 
(2  and  S,  the  abscissai  of  the  former  at  ordinate  -85  is  nearly 
•30,  and  at  -7  is  -40  ; of  the  latter  -61  and  ‘78.  The  two 
sets  of  readings  are  nearly  proportional  to  one  another. 
Taking  one  more  comparison  between  the  curves  P and  Q, 
we  have  for  P,  when  cut  at  the  heights  42  and  7,  38  and  21 
respectively,  and  forQ  72  and  41,  which  are  nearly  propor- 
tionals. This  shows,  then,  that  the  curves  given  by  expo 
sures  increasing  in  arithmetical  progression  are  uniform 
and  of  definite  curvature.  A study  of  these  curves  shows 
that  the  blackening  by  no  means  increases  according  to 
the  length  of  exposure  : that  where  the  exposure  is  either 
short  or  prolonged,  the  curve  is  not  steep  enough  ; and 
that  for  the  mean  exposure  the  rate  of  blackening  increases 
too  rapidly. 

The  application  of  this  will  be  seen  in  another  portion 
of  the  subject. 


TIIE  ACTION  OF  PIGMENTS  AND  GLASS 
COLOURS  UPON  TINTED  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  PlfOFESSOH  H.  VOGEL.* 

The  observation  made  by  me  that  certain  substances,  like 
aniline  colours,  when  added  to  white  bromide  of  silver,  are 
in  a position  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  latter  for 
the  yellow,  red,  and  green  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  has 
led  to  the  assumption  on  many  sides  that  the  depiction  by 
the  camera  of  oil  paintings  and  other  coloured  objects  in 
all  their  natural  degrees  of  light  and  shade  must  be 
possible.  Many  questions  that  have  recently  reached  me 
on  the  subject  have  shown  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
me  to  reiterate  once  more  what  I stated  two  years  ago  in 
Po(j(jend)rff  Annalen. 

It  is  an  error  much  disseminated  in  the  scientific  and 
photographic  world,  that  the  chemical  action  of  ordinary 
pigments,  and  those  employed  in  glas3  staining,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  coloured  rays  of  the  solar  system.  Although 
everybody  knows  that  the  colour  of  pigments  is  never 
pure,  still  people  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  the 
action  of  the  colour  in  pigments  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

• Photogiaphische  Mittheilungen. 


dominant  colour  which  our  eyes  appreciate.  Seebeck, 
Suckow,  A.  Vogel,  aud  Doebereiner,  all  observed  that 
certain  chemical  actious  of  light— as,  for  instance,  the 
formation  of  muriatic  acid  from  a mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  &c.,  &c. — do  not  follow  under  exposure  to  red 
light,  but  take  place  when  the  light  comes  through  blue 
glass  ; and  the  results  of  modern  photography,  which  re- 
produces blue  very  often  as  white,  while  green,  yellow  and 
red  are  frequently  rendered  black,  support  these  obser- 
vations. I have,  however,  in  a table  of  colours  which  1 
made  public,  already  shown  that  these  reproductions  are  not 
always  the  same  ; that  certain  yellow  aud  red  pigments — 
for  instance,  Naples  yellow,  light  ochre,  and  lake,  as  well 
as  certain  blues,  such  as  Prussian  blue  and  indigo— only  act 
slightly  upou  tbe  photographic  plate,  and,  therefore,  in  an 
opposite  way  to  the  corresponding  spectrum  colours. 
These  results  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  optical  com- 
position of  the  colours  in  question. 

In  a more  startling  mauner  still  does  the  contrast  be- 
tween spectrum  and  pigment  colours  manifest  itself  when 
in  the  case  of  spectrum  yellow  and  spectrum  red,  sensitive 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  plates  are  employed  for  the 
production  of  a colour  table.  When  the  difference  in  sen- 
sitiveness between  the  silver  salts  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  same  results  pretty  well  are  secured,  whether 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver  is  employed,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a pigment.  That  is  to  say,  certain 
sorts  of  blue,  like  ultramarine  aud  cobalt,  act  in  the  same 
way  as  white ; while  certain  sorts  of  red  and  yellow,  such 
as  chrome  yellow,  red  lead,  and  cinnabar,  act  like  black. 
Even  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver 
for  spectrum  greeu  has,  in  the  case  of  short  exposures  for 
the  depiction  of  green  pigments  and  green  leaves,  little  of 
the  influence  it  is  given  credit  for,  since  a table  of  colours 
secured  by  the  aid  of  iodide  collodion  gives  green  quite  as 
vigorously  as  bromo- iodized  collodion  under  the  same 
circumstances.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  long  exposures 
that  the  favourable  working  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  for 
green  comes  out  prominently. 

Iu  practice,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  in 
the  case  of  wet  bromo-ioJised  plates,  the  action  of 
coloured  pigments  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  amount 
contained  in  them  of  spectrum  indigo  aud  violet.  Only 
it  appeats  beyond  a doubt,  that  in  the  employment  of  a 
naphthaline  chloride  of  silver  plate,  which  is  as  sensitive 
to  spectrum-yellow  as  to  spectrum-blue,  the  action  of 
yellow  pigments  must  be  perceptible  ; and  yet  it  is  only 
the  case  in  a very  slight  degree.  The  reason  for  this  is 
easily  found  when  the  relative  luminosity  of  the  spectrum 
colours  is  taken  into  consideration,  which  has  hitherto 
been  left  out  of  the  calculation  when  making  a com- 
parative estimate  of  the  action  of  spectrum  aud  pigment 
colours. 

Vierodt  has  lately  specified  the  relative  luminosity  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  gives  the  following 
figures  to  represent  the  light  intensity  of  portions  of  the 
solar  spectrum  : — 


In  red,  near  line  B 

2 

In  orange,  near  line  C ... 

...  12 

In  yellow,  near  line  D ... 

..  ...  7G 

In  yellowish-green,  between 

lines  D 

and  E 

100 

In  green,  near  line  E ... 

37 

In  light-blue,  near  line  F 

12-8 

In  dark  blue,  near  line  G 

08 

Tn  violet,  near  line  II  ... 

0 07 

According  to  this  statement,  the  proportion  of  light 
intensity  of  the  spectrum  blue  near  G to  the  spectrum 
yellow  near  D is  almost  as  1 : 100. 

No  yellow  pigment  shows,  however,  such  a high  light 
intensity  in  relation  to  blue.  An  intense  chrome  yellow 
scarely  appears  four  times  as  light  as  a dull  ultramarine, 
and  a plate  which  is  as  sensitive  for  spectrum-yellow  as 
for  spectrum-blue  (although  the  first  is  a hundred  times 
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more  light  that  the  last)  will,  therefore,  in  the  time  by 
which  it  would  be  vigorously  marked  by  the  ultramarine, 
betray  but  a very  weak  impressiou  of  a neighbouring 
chrome  yellow,  which  only  appears  four  times  as  light  as 
the  blue.  The  weak  impression  should  be,  indeed,  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  the  other,  'f,  therefore,  the  action  of  a 
yellow  pigment  is  required  next  to  a blue  upon  a sensitive 
plate,  the  latter  must  either  be  lit  through  a suitable 
yellow  glass,  by  means  of  which  the  blue  is  sufficiently  in- 
terrupted, or  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  film  for 
yellow  must  be  increased.  The  results  given  by  tinted 
chloride  of  silver  lead  us  to  hope  that  this  is  possible. 

At  present  but  very  few  colouring  matters  have  been 
examined.  The  investigations,  however,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  have  amply  proved  the  fact  of  the  photographic 
action  of  an  absorption  medium  in  the  sensitive  film,  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  other  colouring 
matters  which  possess  the  qualities  of  absorption  in  an  in- 
creased degree.  Of  course,  only  such  colouring  matters 
are  to  be  employed  which  are  inimical  to  the  preparations 
used  in  photographic  manipulations. 


&0msg0ni>furi. 

PRODUCING  COMBINATION  PICTURES. 

Dear  Sir, — With  a view  to  assist  any  young  beginner 
who  would  wish  to  produce  what  may  be  termed  a composi- 
tion picture  by  meaus  of  photography,  it  may  be  of  service 
to  poiut  out  what  are  the  necessary  details  and  rules  to 
enable  the  pictures  to  be  understood  by  the  public  and 
appreciated  by  the  artist. 

First  and  foremost,  the  composer  must  imagine  some  sub- 
ject— an  incident  or  occurrence  which  happened  at  a certain 
place,  on  some  particular  day,  at  acertain  hour— and  all  the 
various  details  of  that  occurrence  must  be  vivid  in  his 
recollection  or  imagination.  The  landscape,  the  accessories, 
the  figures,  their  dress,  attitudes,  and  the  expression  of  their 
countenances  must  all  help  to  tell  the  intended  meaning  of 
the  picture.  It  is  evident  that  the  camera,  having  no  intel- 
ligence, cannot  imagine  anything,  therefore  auy  occurrence 
that  has  passed  cannot  be  reproduced  by  it  except  by  ob- 
taining a company  of  actors  to  reprerent  it.  We  kuow 
how  rare  the  gift  of  mimicry  and  expression  of  the  passions 
is  even  in  firsc-rate  actors;  how,  then,  can  he  hope  to  sur- 
mount this  difficulty?  Should  his  artistic  talent  be  so 
excellent  as  to  enable  him  to  design  such  figures,  I should 
say  he  had  better  keep  to  the  brush  and  let  photography 
alone.  It  is,  iu  fact,  simply  a work  of  supererogation, 
wasting  talent  and  time;  and,  after  all,  the  photigraph 
produced  is  merely  a copy  of  an  artist  drawing,  and  subject 
to  coutaiu  not  only  the  faults  mentioned  by  Professor  Green, 
but  others  quite  as  fatal  to  its  estimation  as  a work  of  ait. 
Therefore  I should  consider  what  may  be  termed  histoiical 
painting  as  beyond  the  art  of  photography.  But  there  are 
many  subjects  less  pretentious  and  complicated,  which  are 
quite  within  the  powers  of  photographic  art,  and  would 
really  form  more  beautiful  pictures,  for  we  all  kuow  that  it 
is  not  the  multiplicity  of  adornments  that  makes  anything 
become  beautiful,  but  their  simple,  natura',  and  tasteful 
arrangement.  Allowing  that  there  are  subjects  which  can 
be  executed  t>y  pure  and  simple  photographic  composition, 
let  us  examiue  the  different  branches  of  artistic  knowledge 
required  to  ensure  success,  and  without  which  the  only 
sensation  the  pictures  are  likely  to  cause  is  contempt. 

'1  he  art  of  painting  is  divided  into  four  branches,  viz., 
design,  chiaroscuro  (or  light  aud  shade),  colour,  and  effect ; 
and  pictures  are  estimated  by  connoisseurs  according  as 
they  may  contain  more  or  less  of  these  qualities;  and  it  is 
considered  that  no  painter,  ancient  or  modern,  was  ever 
pre-eminent  in  all  of  them.  Design,  the  first,  to  consider, 
and  certainly  without  which  all  the  others  may  be  con- 
sidered useless,  comprises  perspective,  geometry,  propor- 
tion, and  expression.  The  first  object  iu  the  education  of 


an  artist  is  that  he  shall  attain  a facility  of  hand  — that  is 
to  say,  that  he  shall  become,  by  practice,  able  with  ease 
and  truth  to  form  the  outline  of  anything  he  may  wish  to 
copy  or  imagine;  aud  it  is  necessary  that  the  studies  shall 
be  of  the  choicest  execution  aud  character,  that  his  hand, 
his  eye,  his  taste,  and  manner  may  be  educated  at  the  same 
time.  Photography,  giving  as  it  does  the  design  of  all  ob- 
jects mechanically,  would  seem  to  render  the  labour  un- 
necessary, but  not  so  if  the  pupil  wishes  ever  to  raise  him- 
self above  the  level  of  his  apparatus,  but  is  content  to  re- 
main for  ever  a mere  machine.  For  such  I do  not  write — 
it  would  be  useless. — I am,  dear  sir.  yours  truly, 

James  Martin. 

A REFRESHING  DRINK  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 

Dear  Sir, — During  the  recent  hot  weather,  when  the 
temperature  ha3  averaged  8o°  and  90°  in  my  studio,  a glass 
of  something  refreshing  has  been  very  acceptable.  Being 
a teetotaller,  I did  not  care  for  a draught  of  “ Bass'  ale,’" 
and  ginger  beer  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  quality,  so  f 
made  the  following: — 

Loaf  sugar  2 pounds 

Tartaric  acid  ...  ...  ...  £ ounce 

Essence  of  lemon  30  drops 

Essence  of  almonds  20  „ 

Dissolve  the  tait  iric  acid  in  two  piuts  of  hot  water,  add 
the  sugar,  and  lastly  the  lemon  aud  almond  ; stir  well,  cover 
with  a cloth,  aud  leave  until  cold  ; put  two  tablespooufuls 
into  a tumbler,  and  fill  up  with  cold  water.  This  drink  will 
be  found  much  more  refreshing  aud  more  palatable  than 
either  ginger  beer  or  lemonade,  and  as  the  above  ingredients 
only  cost  elevenpence  halfpenny,  aud  make  ten  pints  of 
delightful  drink,  it  will  be  found  to  cost  less  than  one-half  of 
ginger  beer,  and  I am  sure  if  once  tried  will  be  generally 
used  by  those  that  are  engaged  in  close,  over-heated,  and 
ill-ventilated  dark  rooms. — Yours  truly,  A.  ,T.  Jarman. 

[The  addition  of  a very  little  bicarbonate  of  potrsh  to 
each  tumbleiful  just  before  drinking  will  give  a wholesome 
effervescing  drink  to  those  who  may  prefer  it.— Ed.] 

COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — From  time  to  time  I have  read  with  inte- 
rest letters  from  Captain  Turtou  to  the  News  on  com- 
mercial dry  plates,  and  some  remarks  by  you  on  the  same 
subject  in  your  last  issue,  and  I fully  agree  with  him  with 
regard  to  the  great  carelessness,  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
mercial plates,  which  is  but  too  often  met  with  ; but,  as 
you  say,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cry  down  any  particular 
firm  or  firms  iu  the  public  journals,  owing  t.o  the  law  of 
libel ; and  at  the  same  time  I do  not  see  how  otherwise  the 
object  in  view  can  be  gained.  The  aunoyance  caused  by 
carelessly  prepared  plates  is  hardly  conceivable,  especially 
when  the  photographer  is  iu  a distant  land.  In  my  owu 
case,  during  the  cruise  of  the  Pandora  last  year  to 
the  Arctic  seas,  1 almost  solely  depended  upon  dry  plates 
(prepared  by  a well-known  firm)  for  all  shore  work,  and 
fouud  them  invaluable;  hardly  a plate  failed,  and  they  had 
to  pass  through  the  most  tiying  ordeals;  but,  unfortunately, 
a large  majority  were  spoilt  simply  by  careless  manipula- 
tion in  their  preparation.  It  was  trying  iu  the  extreme, 
after  a hard  fight  to  secure  some  particular  view  or  object 
of  iuterest,  to  find,  on  developing  the  plate,  that  it  was 
ruined  by  comets  or  streaks,  caused  by  uneven  pouring  off 
of  the  emulsion.  In  many  cases  I found  the  backing  had 
made  its  way  on  to  the  face  of  the  plate,  and  this  alone  is 
enough  to  spoil  any  plate.  I see  no  remedy  in  the  matter, 
unless  the  makers  allow  us  to  have  two  quality  plates,  and 
charge  us  different  prices.  Ltt  one  column  in  the  price 
list  be  for  ordinary  or  carelessly  prepared  plates,  and  the 
other  for  plates  prepared  wilh  extra  care.  We  could  then, 
at  any  rate,  be  sure  of  what  we  were  purchasing- -at  least, 
I hope  so.  If  I could  be  ceitaiu  as  to  what  I was  using,  1 
should  purchase  and  use  large  quantities  of  commercial 
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]>lates;  and  I have  heard  many,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers,  say  the  same ; but  as  it  is,  it  is  mere 
waste  of  money  and  time. 

The  dry  plate  makers  must  be  doing  as  much  business  as 
they  care  to,  or  else  it  stands  to  reason  they  would  give  us 
better  samples  of  their  work.  With  regird  to  the  firm 
which  supplied  me  in  the  Pandora , I have  to  say  that  their 
plates  behaved  admirably,  with  that  one  fatal  exception, 
namely,  that  so  inauy  were  imperfect  from  careless  prepa- 
ration.— I remain,  yours  truly,  W.  J.  A.  Grant. 

PRINTING  WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — I presume  all  photographers  will  occasionally 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  produce  negatives  possessing  bad 
printing  qualities,  arising  either  through  under  or  over- 
exposure, or  from  insufficient  intensity,  or  many  other  causes. 
To  those  who  are  not  already  aware  of  it,  I recommend 
printing  all  such  negatives  either  in  the  sunlight  or  shade 
(as  may  best  suit  the  negative)  under  opal  glass,  which  con- 
fers upon  the  priuts  a brilliancy  and  delicacy  far  superior, 
and  altogether  unobtainable  through  the  medium  of  tissue 
paper,  or  any  other  which  I have  yet  tried.  Without  further 
eulogium  1 leave  it,  confident  that  those  who  give  it  a trial 
will  find  it  all  I have  said.  Jno.  Wobsnop. 


grocttbings  of  Noddies. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  holiday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.  The 
arrangements,  as  usual,  were  undertaken  by  the  Out-door  Com- 
mittee, and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  principal 
studios  in  the  city  were  closed. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  case  of  a class  which  enjoys  so 
few  holidays  during  the  summer  season,  many  went  off  to  visit 
friends  on  trips  of  then-  own,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  day 
was,  as  usual,  the  general  excursion,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was 
to  the  frequently  visited  Almond  Dell  by  the  canal. 

The  caual,  which  in  pre-railway  times  was  one  of  the  great 
highways  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  is  now  almost  dis- 
used, but  still  kept  iu  perfect  order,  aud  run;,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  beautiful  Almond  Dell,  through  a fine  tract  of  country,  and 
is,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  its  grassy  banks  and 
their  profusion  of  wild  flowers  backed  by  hedges  of  hawthorn, 
dog-rose,  and  sweet  briar,  one  of  the  most  charming  routes  by 
which  a journey  can  be  made.  The  swift  boats,  so  called  becauso 
they  did  the  journey  in  twelve  hours,  have,  of  course,  long  ago 
disappeared,  but  an  ordinary  barge,  aided  by  au  awning,  a few 
yards  of  gaily  coloured  calico,  and  a liberal  display  of  bunting 
kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Knox,  Samuel,  and  Dickson,  made 
a very  good  substitute.  The  weather,  which  had  been  for  some 
days  disagreeably  wet,  looked  somewhat  threatening,  but  the 
photographers  have  faith  in  their  friend  the  sun,  who  has  never  yet 
failed  to  shine  on  their  annual  holiday,  and  so  by  a little  after 
nine  o’clock  the  whole  party  were  on  board.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  stewards,  distinguished  by  badges  provided  by  the  ever- 
thoughtful  secretary,  Mr.  Mathison,  tilings  were  rapidly  got 
into  “ship-shape,”  aud  at  9-30  the  anchor  was  weighed,  or 
would  have  been  had  there  been  one,  but,  instead,  the  order  was 
given  for  the  horses  to  go.  Mr.  Kyles,  of  Poitobello,  was,  as  on 
former  occasions,  master  of  ceremonies,  and  under  his  active 
management  the  stringed  band,  occupying  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
was  kept  hard  at  work,  dancing  being  kept  up  with  much  spirit, 
much  to  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
party.  Nor  were  those  who  were  too  old  or  too  lazy  to  dance  left 
withiut  means  of  enjoyment,  as,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
dances,  the  piano  was  kept  busy  accompanying  the  singers,  of 
which  there  was  a good  supply,  for  both  solos  and  parts.  'Where 
all  did  so  well  and  so  willingly  it  would  be  invidious  to  particu- 
larise, but  we  cauuot  avoid  saying  that,  as  on  previous  excursions, 
a number  of  the  employees  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle  gave  ample 
evidence  that  the  encouragement  so  long  given  by  the  firm  to  the 
practice  of  vocal  music  is  still  continued. 

In  addition  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  caual  banks  and  the 
coimtry  through  which  it  winds,  in  its  serpentine  path,  there  is 
another  charm  to  the  parties  forming  such  an  excursion  as  that 
we  are  now  describing,  in  the  fact  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  day 


commences  with  the  journey,  and  lasts  during  the  whole  time, 
while  in  the  more  modern  method  of  travelling,  especially  if  the 
distance  be  considerable,  the  excursionists  spend,  it  may  be,  hours 
cooped  up  iu  parties  of  eight  or  ten,  in  comfortless  compartments 
of  railway  carriages.  The  dancing  and  singing  were  varied  by 
lunch,  and  an  occasional  stoppage  at  some  of  the  more  beautiful 
places,  that  a scamper  along  the  banks  or  across  the  fields,  aud  a 
gathering  of  wild  flowers,  might  be  enjoyed ; and  in  this  way 
Almond  Dell  was  reached  at  about  130. 

On  lauding,  the  party  broke  up  into  quiet  cosy  groups  of  two, 
or  happy  laughing  threes  or  more,  and  betook  themselves,  some — 
especially  the  twos — to  the  shady  woods,  some  to  riverside  to 
enjoy  a “paddle  in  the  burn,”  some  to  a quiet  lounge  on  the 
grass,  and  some  to  visit  the  quaint  picturesque  old  mill  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  and  have  a chat  with  the  old  miller,  or  a 
flirtation  with  his  son.  Here  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacture  of 
oatmeal  were  fully  explained  and  practically  illustrated,  much  to 
the  delight  of  many  who,  although  they  had  all  their  days  been 
familiar  with  bannocks  and  brose,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  how 
the  raw  material  was  produced. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  Mr.  Annan,  or  rather  his  assistant, 
had  been  rigging  up  a daik  room,  and  getting  his  plates  prepared, 
and  by-and-bye  the  party  were  assembled,  and  grouped  for  a 
photograph.  Only  those  wh»  have  tried  it  know  the  difficulty  of 
successfully  photographing  a large  number  of  excursionists.  Fun 
and  frolic  being  the  order  of  the  day,  all  are  as  ready  to  go  off 
into  a hearty  laugh,  aud  rarely  indeed  is  the  funny  man  absent, 
or  fails  to  give  the  required  touch.  On  this  occasion,  however,  all 
went  well,  and  two  plates  were  exposed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, at  least  so  far  as  stillness  on  the  part  of  the  members 
was  conc.rned,  and  although  the  light  was  not  so  good  as 
could  have  been  wished,  two  very  fair  pictures  were  obtained. 

On  the  intimation  that  dinner  was  ready,  a general  move  was 
made  to  the  barge,  which  had  rapidly  been  converted  iuto  a com- 
fortable dining-room,  and  the  tables  liberally  supplied  with  good 
things  in  Mr.  Fillau  s best  style,  to  which  such  justice  was  done 
as  is  only  seen  under  similar  circumstances. 

After  dinner,  the  President,  Mr.  Lessels,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  said  that  the  stewards  had  wisely  arranged  that  there 
were  to  be  no  toasts,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  all  were  anxious 
for  yet  a little  longer  to  continue  the  quiet  rambles  that  had  appa- 
rently been  so  much  enjoyed,  or  to  take  part  in  the  games  that 
had  been  provided.  There  was,  however  one  toast  that  ought  not 
to  be  omitted — “Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society.’’  Of  all  the  good  work  that  it  had  done,  there 
was  none  more  to  be  appreciated  than  the  annual  institution  of 
the  holiday,  and  in  view  of  the  very  happy  day  that  they  were 
spending,  and  the  capital  arrangements  that  under  its  auspices 
had  been  made  for  their  enjoyment,  he  was  sure  they  would 
respond  heartily  to  the  toast. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that,  although  the  stewards  had  left 
toasts  out  of  the  programme,  there  was  one  which  even  they 
could  not  object  to;  one  which  they  themselves  had  been  drink- 
ing more  than  once  during  the  last  few  days,  and  which  he  knew 
would  be,  by  all  present,  received  with  enthusiasm — it  was  the 
health  of  the  last  new  member  added  to  the  Society.  Most  of 
those  present  knew  that  the  work  of  the  Secretary  was  very 
heavy ; but  they  knew  also  how  industrious,  persevering,  and 
willing  a secretary  Mr.  Mathison  made,  and  as  he  never  hinted  at 
a difficulty  iu  getting  through  it,  they  would  be  as  much  surprised 
as  he  (Dr.  Nicol)  was  to  learn  that  he  had,  a few  days  ago,  gone 
and  appointed  an  assistant  secretary  without  consultiug  a single 
member  of  the  Society.  Others  might  have  done  as  much,  and 
nobody  would  have  thought  anything  about  it ; but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  those  who  knew  Mr.  Mathison  best  were  the  most 
surprised  when  they  heard  the  good  news.  Yes,  he  repeated,  it 
really  was  good  news,  as  all  who  had  seen  her  on  board  to-day 
must  have  been  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a good  choice.  He 
was  quite  sure  the  union  would  be  a happy  one,  and  asked  all 
present  to  pledge  a full  bumper  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
Mrs.  Mathison,  their  new  assistant-secretary.  The  toast  was 
received  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  followed  by  the  usual  song 
expressive  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  happy  pair. 

After  a couple  of  hours  spent  in  games,  for  which  a number  of 
appliances  had  been  provided,  and  strolling  along  the  dell, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  members,  the  barge  started  on  the 
return  journey,  and  the  music  and  dancing  were  resumed  after  tea 
and  a liberal  supply  of  its  usual  accompaniments  had  been  enjoyed. 
In  consequence  of  a general  disinclination  to  go  home  while  day- 
light lasted,  the  halts  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  morniug, 
and  the  raids  on  the  wild  flowers  so  extensive  that,  by-aud-bye, 
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the  barge  looked  like  a moving  flower  garden,  or  fashionable 
flower  show,  or  musical  promenade.  Shortly  before  reaching 
Edinburgh,  Councillor  Hay,  mounted  on  the  quarter-deck,  said 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  discharge  a pleasant  duty.  He  was 
aware  that  many  wondered  wherein  lav  the  cause  of  the  success  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society ; but  he  thought  that  it  was 
not  far  to  seek  : it  arose  altogether  from  the  fact  that  the  office- 
bearers were  the  right  meu  in  the  right  places ; meu  who  were 
equally  at  home  in  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  last 
new  process,  or  organizing  and  carrying  out  a social  gathering  ; 
men  not  merely  able  to  devise,  but  not  above  bearing  a hand  in  the 
carrying  out,  of  anything  that  would  tend  to  promote  harmony 
and  "good  fellowship  amongst  all  connected  with  the  Society.  “I 
have,  then,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “ much  pleasure  iu  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Mr.  Lessels,  for  the  honour  he  has 
conferred  on  us  by  being  preseut  to-day,  and  for  all  that  he  has 
done  to  promote  the  success  of  the  excursion.” 

The  President,  in  replying,  said  that  when,  on  his  return 
from  the  Continent  in  November,  he  found  that  he  had  been  made 
president  of  the  Society,  he  thought  the  members  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  undertook  the  duties  with  no  little  fear.  Now, 
however,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  went  to  the  work  with  real 
comfort,  everybody  seemed  to  work  so  smoothly  with  everybody 
elso  that  it  became  really  a labour  of  love,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
he  spoke  for  the  rest  of  the  office-bearers,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
when  he  said  that  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  see  the  little  that 
they  had  to  do  thoroughly  appreciated.  As  for  the  excursion  of 
to-day  it  had  been  a great  success,  and  he  had  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly.  The  music  had  been  good,  so  had  the  dancing,  the 
scenery,  the  day,  and  the  dinner.  The  latter  item,  in  all  such 
meetings,  was  au  affair  of  much  importance,  and  he  thought  the 
members  would  not  be  fully  doing  their  duty  unless  they  accorded 
a heary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  purveyor,  Mr.  Pillans.  Those  who 
walked  about  the  town  must  have  been  struck  from  time  to  time  by 
seeing  his  naino  appearing  over  the  door  of  shop  after  shop,  and 
could  not  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he,  at  least,  was  a 
successful  man.  I am  sure  we  congratulate  Mr.  Pillans  on  his 
success,  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  thoroughly  he  deserves  it,  and 
that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons— doing  the  very  best  he  can  for 
his  customers. 

By  this  time  twilight  had  deepened  into  gloom,  and  while 
Auld  Lang  Syne  was  being  sung,  the  barge  was  made  fast  at  her 
destination  shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  and  amidst  much  hand- 
shaking and  mutual  congratulations  the  gathering  was  adjourned 
till  July,  1878. 
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Small  Pox  and  Light.— Dr.  Robert  Charles  Croft,  Cam- 
den Road,  writes; — “ Any  suggestion  which  helps  to  mitigate 
tbe  effects  of  this  fearful  disorder  deserves  consideration.  Will 
you  therefore  permit  me  through  your  columns  to  ask  those 
having  Wie  care  of  small-pox  patients  to  try  the  plan  of  hanging 
the  windows  of  thosick  chamber  with  yellow  calico  : preparing 
it,  in  fact,  as  if  for  photographic  purposes.  I don’t  know  to 
whom  the  original  suggestion  is  due,  or  from  whom  I heard  of 
it,  but  the  results  in  treatment  havo  beeu  so  remarkable  that  I 
feel  it  to  be  a duty  to  call  attention  to  it  in  the  most  public 
manner,  and  therefore  beg  you  to  insert  this.  We  have  yet  a 
great  deal  to  h arn  about  the  actinic  properties  of  light,  and  we 
may  some  day  find  that  the  proper  management  of  light  will 
bo  a great  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease.” 

GuiLDnALL  Police  Court. — Richard  Estrabrook,  of  No.  153, 
Fleet  Street,  photographer,  and  John  Baker,  of  No.  34,  Gray’s 
lun  Road,  porter,  were  brought  before  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel  on  a 
warrant  for  selling  obscene  photographic  prints.— Mr.  Collotte 
prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Stimson  appeared  for  the  prisoners. — Mr. 
Collette  said  that  the  prisoners  would  bo  charged  with  selling 
indecent  photographs,  and  each  with  conspiring  with  the  other 
to  sell  the  prints.  Heretofore  they  had  only  been  able  to  get 
at  the  retail  dealers,  but  they  were  anxious  to  reach  the  whole- 
sale dealers.  They  had  very  great  difficulty  iu  getting  at 
them,  as  they  only  served  the  trade,  'they  had,  however, 
found  on  the  premises  ot  Estrabrook  about  400  negatives  of  an 
indecent  character. — Evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  Collette's 
statement  having  been  given,  the  prisoners  were  remanded 
until  Friday,  and  bail  was  refused.— Daily  News. 
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F.  J.  D’Auhan. — Stereotyping  is  a skilled  industry  requiring  con- 
siderable experience  fur  its  successful  practice.  It  consists  in 
pouring  molten  metal  into  the  matrix  or  mould.  The  metal  is  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  antimony.  The  precise  technical  points  upon 
which  success  depends  we  cannot  tell  you.  Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  see  the  process  in  practical  operation. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  help  you  to  an  opportunity. 

C.  L.  B. — The  loss  of  tone  when  the  prints  are  in  the  fixing  bath 
may  be  due  to  many  causes  ; amongst  which  we  may  name  tho 
following  : insufficient  depth  of  tone  in  the  gold  bath,  and  tho 
use  of  too  strong  a fixing  bath ; defective  paper.  But  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  is  the  use  of  a poor  negative,  which  does  not 
permit  the  print  to  bo  printed  sulficiently  deeply  in  the  shadows 
before  tbe  face  or  other  lights  aro  over-printed.  This  is  a very 
common  cause;  there  is  not  a sufficient  body  of  reduced  silver  in 
the  blacks  to  give  a rich  tone.  The  print  looks  very  well  in  the 
gold  bath ; but  after  fixing  it  is  either  a drab  brown,  or  slate 
colour.  Use  a more  vigorous  negative,  and  this  difficulty  will  dis- 
appear. A void  tho  carbonate  of  sod  i in  your  fixing  bath.  2.  You 
did  a foolish  thing  in  adding  ammonia  to  your  bath,  inasmuch  as 
when  you  subsequently  added  nitnc  acid  you  formed  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  a solvent  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  is  an  almost 
certain  source  of  fog.  Four  the  second  bath  you  mado  into  a fiat 
dish,  let  it  have  a lew  days  of  strong  sunlight,  filter,  then  try  it. 

Studio. — A primary  requisite  to  brilliant  tones  is  a good  brilliant 
negative.  With  most  commercial  samples  of  albumeni/.ed  paper  a 
forty-graiu  silver  bath  is  strong  enough.  For  warm  purple  tones 
we  recommend  the  acetate  bath.  To  each  grain  of  chloride  of 
gold  add  thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  and  eight  ounces  of  water  ; 
use  a day  or  two  after  mixing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  uso  warm 
water  in  summer.  Judson’s  dyes  will  tint  tho  whole  picture, 
lights  and  shadows  alike. 

Sincerity. — For  art  instruction  applicable  to  photography  you 
cannot  do  better  than  thoroughly  study  Robinson’s  “ Fictorial 
Elfect  in  Photography.”  It  is  tbe  only  special  work  devoted  to 
art  teaching  for  photographers  Wh-n  you  have  thoroughly 
mastered,  understood,  and  assimilated  the  teachings  it  contains, 
you  may  with  advantage  study  other  works  on  art. 

Perplexed. — The  stain  to  which  you  refer  is  most  probably  due  to 
tbe  albuinenizod  paper  having  dried  irregularly  after  exciting, 
drops  of  the  silver  solution  standing  on  the  surface,  instead  of  the 
whole  drain  ng  olf  regularly  and  permitting  regular  drying.  It 
most  frequently  happens  with  very  highly  albumenized  paper, 
and  especially  if  it  be  kept  very  dry  before  exciting,  and  is  some- 
times removed  by  keeping  the  paper  in  a moderately  damp  place  a 
few  hours  before  exciting.  Tho  use  of  a somewhat  weaker  Ditrato 
bath  is  sometimes  found  a remedy.  Thanks  for  photographs  of 
carvings.  When  such  tear-like  drops  are  seen  to  be  forming  they 
should  be  removed  by  applying  small  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  or 
indeed  a sheet  of  clem  blotting-paper  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
sensitized  sheet,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  remove  all  the  free 
silver,  which  would  result  in  a weak  flat  print. 

M.  F.  R. — The  rapid  decomposition  and  turbidity  of  the  intensify- 
ing solution  of  pyro  and  silver  may  proceed  from  two  or  three 
causes.  It  may  arise  from  tho  addition  of  insufficient  citric  acid, 
it  may  arise  from  the  use  of  silver  solution  from  the  bath,  or  from 
some  other  silver  solution  not  quite  pure  ; it  may  arise  from  tbe 
pyrogallic  acid  being  old  and  not  in  good  condition  ; it  may  arise 
from  intensifying  in  daylight.  Probably  you  may  find  the  source 
of  your  trouble  in  some  one  of  the  causes  mentioned. 

A.  B.  C. — It  appears  to  be  inevitable  that  you  must  work  with  a 
south  light,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  desirable  to  have  the  thirty 
feet  for  the  length  of  your  studio.  We  should  build  a ridge-roof 
studio,  ns  you  will  then  secure  the  north  roof  light,  which  will 
often  be  valuable.  On  the  south  side  you  will  require  facilities 
for  receiving  the  light  through  tracing  linen,  or  some  similar 
medium  for  breaking  and  diffusing  the  direct  sunlight . This  may 
be  done  permanently  by  obscuring  the  glass  with  a coatiDg  of 
starch,  or  through  tissue  paper  attached  to  the  glass  ; but  asthero 
are  many  days  iu  which  no  direct  sunlight  occurs,  it  is  scarcely 
desirable  to  obscure  the  glass  permanently.  Actual  experience 
in  the  studio  will  govern  your  decision  in  this  respact. 

One  Anxious  to  Excel. — Different  photographers  uso  different 
substances  for  stopping-out  skies  for  doublo  printing  or  other 
purposes.  Some  use  lamp-black  ground  up  with  a little  size  or 
gum  water.  Some  use  the  black  varnish  sold  for  backing  glass 
positives.  Many  use  a mask  of  blackened  sensitive  paper,  work- 
ing close  up  to  the  horizon^vith  a little  of  any  non-actinic  water- 
colour. Any  of  these  plans  answer.  The  use  of  yellow  or  black 
water-colour  neatly  applied  with  a camel-hair  pencil  is  the  proper 
mode  of  filling  up  the  holes  iu  the  sky  of  your  negatives.  We 
regret  that  our  duties  compel  imperative  observance  of  the  rule 
not  to  answer  queries  on  subjects  of  this  kind  by  post. 

J.  C.  Stephens. — Both  arc  good  and  contain  valuable  hints. 
No.  1 is  the  most  comprehensive,  and  is  really  a very  valuable 
work.  The  price  is  2s.  (id.  We  havo  pleasure  in  hearing  from  you. 

Several  Correspondents  iu  our  next. 


July  ‘27,  1877. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  French  Society  of  Encouragement — Illustrations 

of  Lace  Manufacture — Glaswolle  in  the  German 

Laboratories — Intensification  of  Carbon  Imaoe. 

The  French  Society  of  Encouragement. — The  French,  appa- 
rently, do  not  believe  in  endowment  of  research,  but  they 
aro  quite  willing  to  pay  for  results,  and  a Society  which  is 
termed  Societe  d' Encouragement  pour  l' Industrie  Nationale  a 
Paris  has  published  a long  programme  of  what  it  promises 
to  do  for  those  who  successfully  solve  a series  of  problems 
about  which  philosophers  have  been  puzzling  their  heads 
for  some  yeais.  We  do  not  think  the  promises  held  out  in 
the  form  of  a series  of  prizes  will  materially  encourage  any- 
body to  undertake  serious  and  laborious  investigations 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  contemplate,  any  more  than 
a successful  investigator  would  withhold  from  the  world  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  should  these  happen  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  Hut  those  who  do  solve  knotty  problems  in 
chemistry,  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  other  important 
domains,  certainly  deserve  all  they  can  get  in  the  way  of 
prizes  and  awards,  and  for  this  reason  the  Societe  d’ Encou- 
ragement should  bo  spoken  well  of.  The  Societe  takes  time 
by  the  forelock  in  making  its  arrangements,  and  in  its 
prospectus  talks  familiarly  of  the  year  1882,  at  which  date, 
to  be  oracular,  those  of  us  who  are  alive  will  have  aged  con- 
siderably. The  Societe  will  award  lifty-five  prizes  up  to 
that  date,  varying  from  sums  of  five  hundred  francs  to 
twelve  thousand,  or,  in  other  words,  from  twenty  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  In  all,  we  are  told,  the  Societe 
has  100,000  francs  at  it?  disposal  (£4,240),  and  the  prizes 
are  to  be  awarded  in  different  branches.  Thus  six  are 
devoted  to  problems  iu  mechanics,  eight  to  industry,  five  to 
agriculture,  and  two  to  the  fine  arts  and  their  application  in 
industry,  one  of  the  latter  being  for  the  best  photo-type 
process  with  half-tone.  There  are,  moreover,  no  less  than 
twenty-four  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  the  accomplishment  of 
various  matters  connected  with  chemistry.  Anybody  may 
compete  for  prizes,  whether  inhabitants  of  la  belle 
France,  or  foreigners,  for  the  Societe  d' Encouragement  only 
occupies  itself  with  general  progress,  no  matter  from  what 
side  it  may  come.  The  prize  offered  to  photographers — or 
those,  rather,  who  busy  themselves  with  photo-mechanical 
priutiug — :s  one  of  two  thousand  francs,  and  in  this  case  the 
details  of  the  invention  must  be  lodged  at  the  office  of  the 
Society,  in  Paris,  before  the  first  of  January,  1880.  In 
the  words  of  the  prospectus,  the  prize  will  be  given  “ to  the 
discoverer  of  a process  which  permits  of  the  transformation 
of  a negative,  taken  from  nature,  with  finely  graduated 
tones,  into  a block  capable  of  being  printed  in  a printing 
press  with  type.”  The  block  must  give  the  half-tone 
and  delicacy  of  a photograph,  while  at  the  time  it 
must  present  no  other  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  printing 
than  would  be  the  case  in  regard  to  an  ordinary  wood-cut 
or  cliche  from  the  same.  Iu  respect  to  the  other  problems 
connected  with  chemistry,  ike.,  for  which  the  numerous 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
rospectus  published  by  the  Society,  which  may  be  obtained 
y addressing  the  Secretary,  at  the  Rue  de  Rennes  No.  44, 
Paris.  The  only  award  relating  to  photographic  work  is 
the  one  we  have  specified. 

Illustrations  of  Lace  Manufacture. — Photography  in  book 
illustration  is  always  valuable,  since  it  presents  us  with  a 
truthful  representation  which  other  arts  do  not  always 
afford  ; and  when,  moreover,  the  subject  is  suitable  for  pho- 
tographic illustration,  then  the  importance  of  the  book  is 
increased  many  fold.  In  a series  of  works  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  several  countries  on  the  subject  of  lace  manu- 
facture, this  is  especially  the  case.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  we  have  already  spoken  in  these  columns  of 
the  use  made  of  photography  in  connection  with  the  sewing 


of  lace,  the  work  girls  being  supplied  with  a representation 
of  a real  bit  of  the  material,  instead  of  simply  a bald  pattern. 
The  hand-made  lace  is  made  in  small  quantities  by  different 
hands,  and  then  fitted  and  stitched  together  subsequently 
into  a piece  of  some  size.  Where  several  hands,  differing 
from  each  other  not  only  in  skill,  but  in  other  qualities 
also,  are  thus  engaged  on  the  integual  parts  of  a whole,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  these  different  parts  will  accurately  re- 
semble one  another,  particularly  as  the  girls  have  simply  a 
rough  outline  sketch  to  guide  them,  which  is  widely 
different  from  the  lace  itself  when  finished.  There  is,  in 
fact,  much  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  girls,  and  as  they  are 
not  all  guided  by  one  mind,  there  must  naturally  be  con- 
siderable discrepancies  iu  the  work,  even  when  this  is  pieced 
together  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  recent  introduction 
of  photography  in  lace  warehouses  has,  therefore,  done  much 
to  equalise  the  work  and  render  it  more  uniform  than  it 
used  to  be.  Instead  of  a pattern  roughly  limned  on  paper, 
each  worker  has  now  a photograph  given  her,  which  is  to 
the  eye,  to  all  intents  and  purpose,  a bit  of  lace,  since  the 
pattern  is  taken  from  an  exceptionally  nice  piece  of  work, 
prepared  on  purpose  by  the  most  skilled  band  in  the  factory. 
Furnished  with  this,  the  girls  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
to  the  pattern,  aud  making  all  the  pieces  identical  as 
regards  the  stitching  and  the  intervals  in  the  open  work. 
Publishers  have  not  been  long  in  findiug  out  how  useful 
books  upon  lace  manufacture  might  be  made  with  illustra- 
tions of  a similar  character,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
during  the  past  year  or  two  a collection  of  such  books  has 
been  brought  out.  Thus  we  have  one  issued  at  Leipsic 
which  goes  methodically  into  all  sorts  of  fancy  needlework  ; 
another  at  Paris,  quite  as  exhaustive,  apparently,  and  entitled 
La  dentelle,  histone,  description,  fabrication,  bibliographic;  a 
third  appears  in  Austria,  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  Spitzen 
Album,  which  contains  a description  and  illustration  of  old 
point  lace  in  the  Imperial  Museums  ; and  finally  wo  have  a 
volume  in  London  upon  Ancient  Needle-point  and  Pillow-lace. 

Glaswolle  in  German  Laboratories. — The  employment  of 
glass-wool — or,  in  other  words,  very  fine  spun  glass — for 
laboratory  purposes,  seems  to  bo  gaining  ground  among 
German  photographers.  No  doubt,  for  the  filtration  of 
collodion,  as  also  in  the  case  of  acids  and  strongly  acid 
solutions,  glass-wool  will  be  found  convenient,  and  where 
before  chemists  were  wont  to  use  asbestos  and  powdered 
glass.  The  manufacture  of  the  new  filtering  medium  has 
consequently  been  warmly  taken  up,  and  we  find  that  it 
may  be  now  purchased  at  no  very  exorbitant  rate.  Glass- 
wool  is  very  light,  too,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  for  it  is  easily  washed  and  freed  from  foreign  matter 
attaching  to  it.  These  qualities  are  prepared,  it  seems,  but 
only  the  first  is  recommended  for  photographic  use,  since 
both  the  filtration  of  collodion  aud  the  silver  bath,  for  which 
it  would  be  mostly  used  with  us,  are  delicate  operations,  and 
require  to  be  well  and  carefully  performed.  The  glass- 
wool  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality — 
such  as  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  a mark  or  shilling  per  five 
grammes,  or  at  fifty-five  shillings  a pound.  Coarser 
qualities  of  the  material  for  the  use  of  manufacturing 
chemists  are  to  be  had,  charged  for  at  half  this  rate. 

Intensification  of  Carbon  Images. — In  respect  to  the  com- 
munication recently  published  by  M.  Stefanowski  upon 
intensifying  carbon  images,*  exception  has  been  taken  at 
the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  by  Dr.  Eder,  on  several 
points.  Dr.  Eder’s  name  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as 
one  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study,  in  connexion  with 
Captaiu  Toth,  of  lead  intensifiers.  He  thinks  that  many 
of  the  intensifiers  referred  to  by  M.  Stefanowski  will  not 
yield  permanently  tinted  carbon  prints,  and  that  while 
they  may  be  suitable  for  diapositives,  where  the  tint  is  only 
temporarily  required  for  pioducing  negatives,  it  will  not  be 
well  to  employ  some  of  the  intensifiers  where  pictures  are 
required  to  be  kept;  particularly  the  colouring  matters  of 
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organic  origin,  as  also  those  which  are  formed  by  sulphur 
in  combination  with  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  It  is  the  same  with  images  in  which  the  blue 
cyanide  compounds  are  formed.  Dr.  Eder  thinks  it  well  to 
publish  this  warning,  which  photographers  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind. 


SKYLIGHTS  AND  SIDELIGHTS. 

BY  R.  J.  CHUTE.* 

Tiie  light  is  the  most  important  feature  of  a photographic 
gallery,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  most  mistakes 
are  made  in  construction.  Too  often,  however,  the  photo- 
grapher is  the  victim  of  circumstances,  in  that  he  is  obliged 
to  conform  to  some  condition  of  the  building,  such  as  its 
situation,  its  surroundings,  &c.,  which  he  knows  to  be 
unfavourable  for  his  light,  and  which  wiil  put  a severe  tax 
upon  his  skill  to  ensure  success.  Then  again  there  are 
others  who  go  to  work  with  everything  in  their  own  hands, 
and  construct  the  worst  kind  of  a light  that  human  inge- 
nuity can  devise. 

But  photographers  are  coming  to  a better  understanding 
in  regard  to  lights,  and  many  enquiries  during  the  past 
spring  show  them  ready  to  accept  what  has  been  proven  to 
be  the  best. 

A photographer  is  sometimes  deterred  from  locating  in 
business  because  he  cannot  find  a light  or  locality  to  suit 
him.  This  is  well ; it  is  better  to  be  cautious  than  reckless, 
and  yet  there  is  not  much  risk  if  one  has  the  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  circumstauces.  In  lieu  of  a skylight  a 
high  sidelight  may  be  used  till  a good  skylight  can  be 
secured  or  built. 

Having  had  some  recent  experience  in  fitting  and  working 
a high  sidelight,  I was  much  pleased  with  the  results 
secured  by  it.  It  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  situated 
due  north.  I ran  a blue,  opaque  curtain  across  the  bottom 
so  that  the  top  of  it  was  about  four  and  a half  feet  from  the 
floor.  Above  this  were  two  breadths  of  white  muslin  cur- 
tains, running  on  wires  so  as  to  be  readily  adjusted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  light  or  sitter.  On  the  shadow  side  I 
placed  a screen  of  a light  neutral  tint,  which  being  moved 
near  or  far  from  the  subject  produced  the  desired  effect.  In 
addition  I ran  a white  curtain  on  a wire  across  this  side 
screen,  at  about  the  height  of  the  sitter’s  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  up  dark  or  tanued  faces.  This  light  for 
single  heads  I found  to  work  remarkably  well,  producing 
negatives  as  well  lighted  and  of  as  fine  modelling  as  could 
be  produced  under  most  of  the  combination  lights. 

But.,  remember,  I do  not  advocate  such  a light  for  all 
work,  or  advise  any  one  to  adopt  it  for  a permanency  ; but 
photogranheis  are  often  out  of  business,  or  looking  for 
locations,  and  as  sidelights  are  more  readily  found  and 
fitted  than  skylights,  it  would  often  be  better  to  locate 
temporarily  with  the  former,  till  a suitable  light  could  be 
found  or  built,  than  do  nothing. 

The  combination,  or  top  and  sidelight,  is  the  best  adapted 
for  all  work,  and  no  photographer  should  think  of  locating 
permanently  without  the  very  best  light  he  can  secure. 
The  most  commou  error  in  skylights  is  the  height.  In 
mauy  cases  this  is  from  choice,  as  high  lights  have  their 
advocates,  who  sustain  them  from  theory  rather  than  from 
practice ; in  many  others  it  is  from  necessity  arising  from 
the  construction  of  the  building,  which  cannot  be  altered. 
But  a photographer  had  better  reject  a location  altogether 
than  accept  it  with  an  unfavourable  light,  for  success 
depends  upon  that  more  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the 
gallery. 

The  loss  of  light,  which  is  the  principal  objection  to  a 
high  skylight,  may  be  compensated  for  by  making  the 
light  proportionately  larger.  As,  for  instance,  suppose  a 
light  sixteen  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high  above  the 
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head  of  the  sitter;  the  latter  would  receive  the  same  amount 
of  light  above  an  angle  of  forty-live  degrees  as  under  a 
light  twenty-lour  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high  ; but 
place  the  sixteen  feet  light  at  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and 
there  will  be  a loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  to  the  sitter. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  as  all  practice  proves,  that 
a high  light  will  work  slow  compared  with  a low  light 
of  the  same  size.  But  as  there  are  many  high  lights  in 
use,  the  successful  working  of  them  depends  much  upon 
the  arrangement  of  screens  and  the  methods  of  operating. 
I have  recently  had  occasion  to  work  under  one  of  these 
high  lights,  and  a little  talk  about  it  may  not  be  without 
interest.  It  is  a combination  top  and  sidelight,  but  the 
latter  is  so  obstructed  by  a building  opposite  that  it  is 
mostly  a top  light.  The  lowest  part  of  the  top  light  is 
fifteen  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  highest  more  than 
twenty.  To  make  this  manageable  I placed  a series  of 
curtains  of  drab  cambric  just  high  enough  to  clear  tho 
backgrounds.  They  are  hung  on  wires  running  across  the 
room,  and  are  low  enough  to  be  easily  manipulated  with 
a short  rod,  thereby  dispensing  with  all  cords  and  pulleys. 

On  the  side  light  a curtain  of  the  same  drab  material 
covers  about  four  feet  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  light, 
and  above  that  are  two  breadths  of  curtains  which  extend 
high  enough  to  meet  the  curtains  on  the  top.  Just  above 
the  top  curtains  I arranged  several  frames  covered  with 
white  tissue  paper.  These  are  for  use  when  the  sun  shines, 
and  may  be  slid  away  from  under  the  light  when  not 
wanted. 

With  this  arrangement  fine  effects  may  be  secured,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  get  quick  sittings,  even  by  opening  the 
full  light.  It  is  only  one  more  argument  against  high 
lights,  and  I trust  that  photographers  who  may  contemplate 
reconstructing  or  building  a light  may  learn  the  lesson 
beforehand,  and  not,  when  it  is  too  late,  regret  that  they 
build  their  lights  so  high. 


LIGHTING  FOR  STEREOSCOPIC  PORTRAITS. 
Du.  Vogel,  in  his  letter  to  our  Philadelphia  contem- 
porary, gives  some  interesting  remarks  by  Herr  Goltzsch 
on  the  subject  of  lighting  the  model  for  stereoscopic  por- 
traiture. He  says : — 

“ What  we  find  passable,  or  eveu  beautiful,  in  plain 
photographs,  will  have  a disturbing  and  strange  effect  in 
stereoscopes,  and  this  circumstance  occurs  much  more  in 
portraits  than  in  landscapes  or  architectural  pictures.  Up 
to  this  time  the  portrait  stereos  were  taken  with  the  same 
lighting  as  common  pictures.  For  the  latter  a heavy 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  is  necessary  to  bring  out  their 
forms;  but  this  is  to  be  omitted  in  stereoscopes  of  near 
subjects  as  well  as  portraits.  Therefore  it  is  improper  to 
light  in  the  same  manner  as  though  we  intend  to  make 
effective  cartes-de-visite.  The  deep  dark  shades  do  not 
add  to  their  effect  in  the  stereoscope ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, pictures  which  seem  to  the  eye  flat  and  monotonous, 
are  often  very  effective  in  the  stereoscope.  For  this 
reason  it  should  be  tried  to  take  portrait  stereos  in  full 
light,  with  but  very  little  shade.  It  is  a fact,  that  portrait 
stereoscope  pictures  have  received,  so  far,  but  little  appro- 
bation, not  only  in  Europe,  but  alsoiu  America,  though  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  made  more  portrait  stereos  there 
than  here.  If  the  matter  were  treated  in  the  proper 
manner,  it  would  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public  in  a 
greater  degree  ; but  I recommend  the  use  of  lenses  with  a 
short  focus,  especially  when  half-length  pictures  are  to  be 
taken,  or  they  will  show  excessive  plasticity,  so  that  the 
head  often  seems  to  be  several  feet  in  front  of  the  body. 
Take  lenses  of  eight  to  nine  inches  (equivalent  focus), 
the  centre  points  of  which  are  not  farther  from  each  other 
than  two-and-a-half  inches.” 
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LACONICS. 

BY  W.  II El  GU WAY. 

Do  Dot  waste  leisure  hours — Practise!  Study  what  you 
have  heard,  read,  or  seen,  in  lighting,  posing,  and  manipu- 
lation, and  work  out  the  lessons. 

Would  you  acquire  information?  Read!  Would  you 
progress  in  art?  Read!!  Would  you  make  money? 
READ !!! 

Study  the  work  of  others,  and  try  to  understand  in  what 
it  is  good  or  bad  ; and  see  how  its  errors  are  to  be  avoided, 
or  its  beauties  imitated. 

Servile  copy  iug  requires  no  more  ability  than  allowing 
your  neighbour  to  woik  out  a sum,  and  then  cribbing  the 
answer. 

Govern  your  retouching  pencil,  or  it  will  make  a slave  of 
you. 

Never  6ay  of  your  work,  “ Oh  ! it’s  good  enough  for  the 
price.” 

We  should,  in  matters  of  taste,  be  above  the  general 
public,  and  strive  to  raise  them,  rather  than  sink  to  a 
vulgar  level. 

The  educated  eye  alone  can  see  effective  points  and  defects 
in  the  sitter.  Strive  by  observation  and  study  to  acquire 
this  valuable  power. 

Truth  should  be  the  chief  feature  of  a portrait.  Flattery 
should  not  be  resorted  to— even  with  your  sweetheart ; it  is 
inartistic ! 

Photography  and  truth  are  united  by  art. 

You  cannot  do  good  work  until  you  find  out  you  can  do 
bad.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a donkey  go  straight,  because 
— he  is  an  ass. 

Some  photographers  are  so  conceited  they  cannot  see  tho 
blemishes  in  their  own  work,  any  more  than  they  can  see 
beauties  in  their  neighbour’s.  How  can  they  expect  ever 
to  excel  ? 

Take  care  of  your  health — resurrections  don’t  take  place 
now-a-days. 

Keep  your  dark  room  well  ventilated — aud,  too,  keep  it 
clean  : it  is  healthy  for  you  and  for  your  work. 

Too  often  the  lighting  of  the  sitter  aud  the  good  character 
of  the  negative  are  sacrificed  to  the  thought  that  the  re- 
touching will  remedy  all  defects.  It  is  very  like  neglecting 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a homicidal  cart,  because  you  be- 
lieve the  doctor  will  be  able  to  cure  the  broken  limb. 

So  many  negatives  are  spoiled  by  over-retouching,  one  is 
almost  inclined  to  say,  do  not  retouch  at  all. 

When  things  work  badly,  don’t  blame  the  bath , the  deve- 
veloper,  the  camera,  and  the  sitter:  try  a little  more  care- 
fulness. 

When  matters  get  very  trying,  lay  on  your  sweetest  smile, 
and  try  to  charm  them  into  better  ways. 

If  the  bath  is  pinholing  your  plates,  you  may  sometimes 
cheat  it  by  tilting  the  bath  forward  on  the  immersion  of  the 
plate,  so  that  the  collodion  surface  faces  downward. 

When  I come  across  a man  who  says  he  can  never  see  any 
use  in  books  on  photography,  and  that  he  never  leiirnt  any- 
thing yet  from  tbem,  I try  to  discover  what  he  knows.  It  is 
never  worth  the  search. 


A SIMPLE  PIIOTO-GllAVURE  PROCESS  FOR 
SECURING  BLOCKS  FOR  PRINTING  IN  A 
TYPE-PRESS. 

BY  ERNEST  BOIVIN.* 

TnE  shortcoming  of  this  process,  like  that  of  many  other 
methods  of  the  s;  me  character,  i8  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  not  permit  ot  the  reproducing  of  the  half-tones  of  a 
negative.  It  is  only  capable  of  employment  in  the  case  of 
cliches  taken  from  engravings  or  designs  executed  in  line, 
&c.,  where  only  blacks  and  whites  come  into  play.  Never- 


theless, as  it  may  be  found  of  use  in  many  applications,  and 
capable  of  doing  good  service  in  certain  circumstances,  1 
have  here  set  down  in  a few  words  how  a good  result  may 
be  obtained  with  little  difficulty. 

When  it  is  a question  of  producing  a typographical 
block,  a zinc  or  copper  plate  is  taken  from  three  to  five 
millimetres  in  thickness.  This  is  grained,  and  while  warm 
covered  with  n.  light  coating  of  wax.  Upon  the  wax  a 
carbon  tissue  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  further- 
treated  with  alum,  and  dried.  The  plate  is  then  immersed 
in  benzole,  or  any  other  solvent  of  wax,  and  in  this  way  all 
parts  of  the  metal  surface  are  bared  except  those  covered  by 
the  carbon  image.  These  bare  portions  are  to  be  acted  upon 
with  acid.  The  carbon  image,  in  truth,  only  acts  as  a cover- 
ing to  the  wax,  and  prevents  this  from  being  dissolved  away 
by  the  benzole  where  the  image  is  to  be ; the  acid  etches 
the  metal  afterwards  wherever  the  latter  is  not  covered  up. 

To  obtain  type  blocks  an  ordinary  negative  cliche  is 
taken,  which  gives,  after  etching  with  acid,  the  image  in 
relief,  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  printed  from  in  an  ordi- 
nary press.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a positive  cliche  is  made 
use  of,  you  secure  a block  which  can  only  be  printed  in  the 
same  way  as  an  engraved  plate,  the  image  produced  being 
an  intaglio.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  secure  a plate  for 
printing  in  an  engraver's  press,  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
negative  cliche,  by  having  recourse  to  another  method  of 
proceeding.  This  consists  in  recovering  the  zinc  plate 
bearing  the  image  with  a deposit  of  copper  by  means  of 
the  electrotype  process,  and  removing  the  pigment  after- 
wards with  hvpo-chlorite  of  lime  aud  boiling  water,  and 
afterwards  tho  wax  with  benzole.  Finally,  the  plate  thus 
prepared  is  etched  with  acid,  the  aid  of  a battery  being  re- 
commended to  bring  about  a more  perfect  result.  In  this 
case  the  thin  film  of  copper  which  has  been  deposited  re- 
sists the  action  of  acid,  which  attacks  the  zinc,  however,  with 
considerable  vigour.  To  succeed  well  with  the  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  cliches  of  a very  clear  nature,  in  which 
the  blacks  are  very  opaque,  and  the  whites  free  from  fog, 
while  the  carbon  tissue  must  not  have  been  exposed  to  the 
light  in  any  way,  for  otherwise  a slight  insoluble  film  will 
be  formed  over  the  plate,  which  will  materially  interfere  with 
the  perfection  of  the  result. 

This  plan  of  operating  has  much  in  common  with  that 
described  by  Miitkl,  aud  which  was  published  in  this 
journal  (the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic)  in  October,  1876  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  employment  of  asphalte  dissolved  in 
benzole  is  recommended  for  making  the  reserves  of  the 
plate  prior  to  the  development  upon  it  of  the  carbon  image. 
I find  that  wax  is  much  better  for  the  purpose,  for  while  I 
have  frequently  had  instances  of  failure  with  asphalte,  I 
have  never  met  with  defects  when  wax  has  been  used  for 
treating  the  zinc  plate  in  the  first  instance. 

I am  now  engaged  in  further  study  ing  the  subject,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  of  securing  photo-engravings  or  phototypes 
having  half-tones.  My  experiments  are  being  conducted 
with  gelatine,  and  I trust  by  means  of  this  substance  to 
secure  photographs  from  a press,  and  printed  in  greasy  ink, 
and  with  the  same  gradations  as  those  secured  with  silver 
salts.  I shall  not  fail  to  make  public  my  results,  if  they 
should  turn  out  preferable. 


MODE  OF  REDUCING  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN 
WASTE  SOLUTIONS. 

BY  F.  FLAMENT.* 

The  collection  of  argentiferous  compounds  from  waste  solu- 
tions has  been  an  object  of  study  with  me  for  some  time  past. 
In  my  essays,  which  were  rendered  doubly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  reactions  to  which  they  gave  place, 
I desired  more  especially  to  exclude  the  use  of  flower 
sulphur,  which  is  so  generally  employed,  but  which,  on 
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account  of  its  disagreeable  odour,  &c.,  is  well  left  alone. 
The  method  I am  about  to  describe  renders  one  altogether 
independent  of  sulphur  compounds,  a desideratum  of  some 
importance,  since  the  silver  afterwards  recovered  is  more 
pure. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  disused  baths  and  other  solu- 
tion is  first  of  all  turned  into  chloride.  To  do  this,  the 
liquids  are  put  into  an  earthenware  vessel  competent  to  held 
about  double  their  volume,  and  I then  add  enough  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  sufficient  quantity  until  a precipitate  is  no 
longer  formed.  After  standing  for  some  time,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  remainder  is 
treated  anew  with  the  same  acid,  but  not  quite  so  strong — 
that  is  to  say,  with  ordinary  commercial  muriatic  acid. 
The  chloride  of  silver  which  has  been  deposited  by  this 
means  is  then  washed  until  every  trace  of  acid  has  disap- 
peared, and  afterwards  pressed  between  sheets  of  filter 
paper,  to  facilitate  its  desiccation. 

This  chloride  of  silver  is  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  propoition  of : 

Chloride  of  silver,  well  dried  ...  1 part 

Carbonate  of  soda 2 parts 

The  mixture  is  filled  into  a crucible,  and  placed  in  a 
suitable  furnace,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  in  a state  of 
fusion,  some  bits  of  charcoal  are  thrown  into  .it.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire, 
and  on  cooling  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
utensil  a button  or  ingot  of  pure  metallic  silver. 

In  remote  localities,  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
virgin  silver,  l treat  nitrate  of  silver  in  this  way  which  I 
have  previously  obtained  by  dissolving  silver  coin  in  nitric 
acid.  By  treating  a solution  of  this  kind  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  1 obtain  in  the 
end  a pure  metal  free  from  the  oxides  of  copper,  which 
silver  coins,  as  a rule,  contain  in  the  shape  of  alloy.  It  is 
true  that  these  oxides  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  aud  conse- 
quently remain  on  the  filter  paper,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
in  the  mass,  and  hinder  weighing  accurately.  In  other 
words,  pure  nitrate  of  silver  could  not  be  secured  bv  simply 
dissolving  silver  coins  in  nitric  acid,  and  allowing  the 
nitrate  to  crystallize  out. 

[We  need  scarcely  warn  our  readers  that  in  this  country 
it  is  a criminal  act  to  employ  the  coinage  of  this  country  in 
this  way,  or,  indeed,  to  deface  it  in  any  manner  — 
Ed.  P.N.]  J 


TIIE  LICIITDRUCK  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  COMTE  LUDOVICO  DE  COURTEN.* 

M.  de  Courten  employs  patent  plate  glass  from  five  to 
six  millimetres  thick,  and  he  cleans  it  in  the  following 
mauner.  If  the  glass  is  new  it  is  cleaned  in  the  same  way 
as  a photographic  plate,  and  rubbed  with  alcohol  prior 
to  use.  If  an  old  plate  is  to  be  cleaned,  it  is  first  of  all 
cleaned  with  nitric  acid,  or  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  Every  trace  of  grease  repels  liquid,  and  causes 
fissures  and  rising  of  the  film,  and  gives  rise  also  to  air- 
bubbles. 

Solution  for  the  first  preparation  of  the  plates. 

I-  Best  gelatine  ...  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Cold  distilled  water  for  swelling 

the  gelatine 250  „ 

No.  2. — Bichromate  of  potash 10  „ 

Distilled  water 250  ,, 

I he  two  glass  vessels  which  contain  these  mixtures  are 
placed  in  a water-bath  maintained  at  a temperature  of 
not  more  than  50  ‘ Centigrade.  When  the  solutions  are 
complete,  the  gelatine  is  filtered  through  fine  linen  into 
another  vessel  also  standing  on  the  water  bath,  and  then 
the  bichromate  solution  is  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed 

# Abridged  from  the  J loniteur  de  la  Photographie. 


to  cool  somewhat.  Hereupon  i3  gradually  added  250 
cubic  centimetres  of  albumen  made  from  fresh  eggs, 
beaten  to  a froth,  aud  decanted.  It  is  filtered  through 
paper,  the  liquid  being  maintained  at  35*  C.  the  while, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  on  the  water-bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  should  not  bo  allowed  to  exceed 
40*  C.  The  plates  are  carefully  covered  with  this  solu- 
tion, the  former  being  placed  in  a horizontal  position 
while  the  liquid  is  poured  upon  them.  To  make  the  mix- 
ture cover  the  plate  perfectly  a strip  of  clean  paper  may  be 
used,  breathing  on  the  glass  also  facilitating  the  operation  ; 
and  finally  the  superlluous  liquid  is  permitted  to  run  off 
at  one  of  the  corners.  The  drying  of  the  plate  takes  place 
in  the  dark. 

As  soon  as  the  first  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  dry, 
it  is  covered  with  a level  piece  of  board  covered  with 
black  velvet,  and  exposed  to  light  from  behind,  the  light 
acting  upon  the  sensitive  film  through  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  By  this  operation  the  glass  is  made  to  attach  itself 
more  firmly  to  the  glass  surface.  The  exposure  to  light  is 
continued  until  the  film  assumes  a dark  brown  colour,  or 
until  a strip  of  paper  dipped  into  the  sensitive  mixture 
shows  10®  under  Vogel’s  photometer. 

After  this  exposure  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed  in  a 
zinc  or  enamelled  iron  trough  until  all  the  yellow  bichro- 
mate is  removed,  and  the  film  appears  of  a matt  white. 
Then  the  plate  is  dried  and  preserved  in  a locality'  free  from 
moisture.  They  will  remain  in  a good  condition  for  some 
time. 

The  second  film  may  now  be  applied.  The  composition 
of  this  second  preparation  is  rather  elaborate,  the  follow- 
ing solutions  being  required  : — 

1.  — Gelatine 45  grammes 

Distilled  water  forswelling  3G0  cub.  cents. 

2.  — Bichromate  of  potash  ...  7-5  grammes 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  7 5 ,, 

Distilled  water  120  cub.  cents. 

Two  separate  solutions  are  made  at  a mild  temperature. 

3.  — Isinglass  cut  into  strips  ...  22  grammes 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  80  cub.  cents. 

The  water  iu  this  case  must  be  warmed  to  90*  C.  in  order 
that  the  isinglass  may  be  dissolved. 

When  the  solutions  are  prepared,  they  are  mixed  together 
and  filtered  through  paper  into  a glass  vessel  standing  on 
a water-bath  heated  to  50  60'3  C.  At  this  temperature 
the  mixed  liquid  is  allow'ed  to  stand  for  about  an  hour  and 
a-half,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  assured  that  the  liquids 
have  properly  united.  The  filtration  of  the  liquid  must 
take  place  by  the  aid  of  warmed  filters,  for  without  this 
precaution  the  liquids  will  become  set,  and  the  operation 
go  on  but  very  slowly.  All  precautions  which  were  taken 
in  the  case  of  the  first  film  must  also  be  employed  iu  mani- 
pulating the  second.  The  drying  cupboard  must  be 
warmed  previously,  and  each  plate,  before  being  coated, 
should  have  a temperature  of  from  40°  to  50°  C.  The 
second  film  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  first.  Two 
hours  are  required  for  the  drying  of  the  second  film  at  a 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  *65°  C.  When  dry  the  film 
appears  yellow  upon  the  plate  ; it  should  be  matt  and  very 
even.  The  plates  so  prepared  will  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion for  two  or  three  days,  if  only  properly  kept  in  a cool 
place,  in  absolute  darkness,  and  protected  from  moisture. 

The  next  step  is  to  print  the  film  in  a frame.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  laid  upon  the  glass  plate  of  an  ordinary 
printing  frame  a piece  of  black  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
mask,  the  opening  of  which  is  of  the  form  and  size  of  the 
cliche  to  be  printed.  The  negative  is  then  placed  upon 
the  mask,  and  the  prepared  plate  laid  on  the  negative.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  negative  must  be  a reversed 
one.  The  way  to  produce  such  a negative  is  well  known. 
Either  an  ordinary  negative  is  stripped  from  the  glass  by 
means  of  gelatine,  or  the  cliche  is  taken  by  the  aid  of  a 
mirror,  or  in  any  other  way  that  gives  a reversed  image. 
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As  already  stated,  an  ordinary  printing  frame  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  in  this  case  it  is  well  to  employ  wedges  under 
the  cross-piece  instead  of  springs,  so  as  to  ensure  more 
pressure  and  better  contact.  To  cut  off  all  light  from  the 
back  a black  cloth  is  laid  over  the  glass  plate. 

The  coming  and  progress  of  the  picture  may  be  watched 
from  the  back  ; all  details  must  appear  in  brown.  The 
plate  is  then  taken  out  of  the  frame,  and  undergoes  a 
lengthened  washing  to  remove  the  bichromate.  On  dry- 
ing, it  is  next  brought  into  the  press,  and  a sheet  of  paper 
put  under  it,  so  that  the  inking  up  of  the  image  may  be 
the  better  watched.  At  this  point  begins  the  work  of  the 
lithographer,  and  better  than  all  instruction  is  a practical 
demonstration  at  a lithographic  establishment.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  plate  for  printing  is,  however,  a little 
different  to  that  of  a lithographic  stone.  Before  the 
plate  is  inked  up  for  the  first  time  it  is  moistened  for  the 
space  of  a minute  with  cold  water  by  the  aid  of  a sponge. 
Afterwards  the  moistening  operation  need  not  last  more 
than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds.  The  plate  is  then 
dried  off  by  the  aid  of  a soft  linen  rag,  and  again  iuked  up. 

The  inking  of  the  image  i3  a very  difficult  matter,  which 
not  only  requires  very  great  attention,  but  also  considerable 
experience  and  study. 

» 

EFFECT  OF  AGIOS  AND  ALKALIES  ON  GLASS. 
In  answer  to  a correspondent  of  our  Philadelphia  con- 
temporary, Mr.  Thomas  GaOiuld,  whose  communications  to 
our  pages,  as  a manufacturer  of  glass,  our  readers  remember, 
gives  the  following  hints  as  to  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies  on  the  surface  of  glass  : the  information  will  be 
useful  to  our  readers. 

“ In  a general  way  we  may  answer  that  no  alkali  has  any 
effect  on  well-made  glass,  and  no  acid,  except  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  is  consequently  the  only  one  which  can  be  used 
for  etching  purposes.  In  our  chemical  laboratories  all 
acids  and  alkalies  are  kept  in  glass  bottles,  except  the 
hydrofluoric  acid,  which  requires  vessels  of  lead  or  gutta- 
percha. But  if  glass  be  made  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
either  from  too  great  haste  in  melting,  or  from  an  excess  of 
alkali  in  its  composition,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
alone,  in  connection  with  the  affinity  of  alkalies  for  moisture, 
causes  an  efflorescence  of  the  uncombined  soda  or  potash, 
sometimes  furrowing  the  surface  in  an  infinitesimal  manner, 
creating  an  iridescence,  and  sometimes  disintegrating  it  in 
such  a way  as  to  produce  all  the  appeatauce  of  ground  glass. 

“ The  natural  surface  of  any  glass  is  undoubtedly  its 
strongest  portion,  and  when  that  is  removed,  by  griuding 
on  the  wheel  or  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  strength  is 
materially  diminished.  Now,  if  the  surface  of  an  inferior 
glass  is  disturbed  in  any  degree  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  above  indicated,  or  by  contact  with  alkalies  or 
acids,  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  just  in  that 
degree  will  it  be  weakened  in  strength.  I suppose  that 
most  of  the  sheet  glass  sold  for  negatives  is  strong  and  well 
made,  and  not  seiiously  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  films 
and  subsequent  cleaning.  Of  course,  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, as  it  is  difficult  to  achieve  perfection  in  auy  manu- 
facture, and  it  would  seem  that  your  correspondent  has 
found  by  experience  that  his  old  negative  glasses  break  more 
easily  than  new  ones  that  have  never  been  used,  and,  there- 
fore, may  not  be  of  the  best  kind. 

“ It  may  be  interesting  to  remind  your  readers  that  cases 
have  occurred  where  the  removal  of  collodion  or  gelatine 
films  has  carried  away  also  a thin  film  of  the  surface  of  the 
glass  itself.  This,  of  course,  would  destroy  or  seriously 
deteriorate  its  strength  and  value. 

“ It  would  be  quite  interesting  to  hear  of  the  experience  of 
other  photographers  on  the  point  of  the  strength  of  negative 
glasses  after  being  in  use  several  years.  It  is  possible  that 
a multiplication  of  experiments,  and  a scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  may  prove  that  a long  exposure  to  sun- 


light may  not  only  change  the  colour  of  our  glasses,  but  in- 
volve such  a physical  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  glass  as  to  materially  weaken  its  strength.  It  may  be 
such  a change  as  this,  rather  than  the  use  of  acids  and  alka- 
lies, which  weakened  the  glass  of  your  correspondent  after 
long  usage  and  exposure  to  sunlight  in  making  his  negatives. 
This  idea,  however,  is  only  a momentary  thought  of  the 
writer,  which  is  not  to  our  knowledge  suggested  in  any 
treatise  on  glass,  and  may  not,  after  careful  examination, 
bo  found  to  be  sustained  by  any  facts  or  reasonable  theories.” 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BURNISHING* 

To  condensation  or  water  contained  in  the  alcohol  used  to 
heat  the  burnisher,  more  than  to  anything  else,  we  attribute 
the  trouble  in  burnishing.  Another  cause  of  difficulty  in 
burnishing  is  the  use  of  alum  in  any  form,  either  in  the 
silver  bath  or  the  washing  after  toning.  We  never  use  it, 
but  1 know  some  who  do,  who  always  calculate  on  fourteen 
prints  to  the  dozen,  expecting  to  spoil  at  least  two  of  them 
in  the  burnisher. 

We  claim  nothing  original  as  a lubricator.  At  present 
we  have  got  good  effects  by  making  a pasty  mass  of  fine 
white  wax  and  ether  ; this  we  spread  on  the  woolly  side  of 
longnap  Canton  flannel,  and  rub  the  picture  with  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much  on  the  cloth,  else  some 
will  get  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  stain  it.  A cloth 
properly  prepared  will  lubricate  a great  number  of  prints, 
probably  two  hundred.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to 
procure  a piece  of  white  soap  (glycerine  or  cocoanut  oil 
soap);  rub  a piece  of  Canton  flannel  on  this  until  it  is 
coated,  then  rub  the  print  evenly,  renewing  the  soap  on  the 
cloth  as  required.  Another  way  is  to  dissolve  wax  in 
alcohol,  and  apply  with  a broad  flat  camel’s  hair  brush. 
The  alcohol  dissolves  very  little  wax,  but  very  little  is 
required.  Wo  have  done  very  fine  burnishing  with  alcohol 
and  glycerine  applied  with  a flat  brush.  The  formula  is — 
Alcohol  ...  . . ...  ...  8 ounces 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 drachms 

Essence  wintergreen  ...  ...  40  drops. 

This  gives  a pleasent  purfume  to  the  cards,  yet  not  offen- 
sively strong. 

The  temperature  of  the  burnisher  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  effect.  Try  a print  when  the  planisber  has  just 
reached  boiling  heat,  and  the  feed  roll  is  comparatively 
cold  ; then  let  the  heat  be  increased  as  high  as  possible 
without  blistering  the  print,  run  a print  through  a few 
times,  and  “compare  effects.”  That  is  the  true  test. 

If  kerosene  is  used  as  a heater,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a pro- 
per degree  of  heat,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  smoking. 
If  alcohol  is  used,  “sweating”  is  certain,  except  in  ex- 
tremely warm  weather.  Before  applying  the  alcohol  lamp, 
see  that  the  planisher  is  lowered  at  least  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  : a quarter  of  an  inch  is  belter.  It  must  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  water,  which  condenses  on  the  feed  roll,  from 
touching  the  polished  surface  of  the  planisher,  because 
wherever  it  does  so  a spot  is  produced  with  a rough  edge, 
which  must  be  polished  off  to  avoid  scratching  the  print. 
To  polish,  take  a piece  of  soft  pine,  about  an  inch  wide,  and 
thin  enough  to  run  between  the  planisher  aud  feed  roll  ; 
pour  on  a few  drops  of  olive  oil,  sprinkle  with  flour  of 
emery,  and  rub  the  planisher  lengthwise,  from  end  to  end. 
Two  things  are  important : it  must  be  flour  of  emery,  and 
the  stroke  must  not  be  short,  but  must  go  the  full  length  of 
the  planisher.  Wipe  clean  with  a cotton  cloth,  and  with 
or  without  a lubricator  you  may  go  on  with  your  burnishing 
fearlessly,  unless  you  have  used  an  acid  in  the  previous 
manipulation,  in  which  case  a lubricator  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  No  amouut  of  burnishing  will  make  dull,  mealy, 
or  half  washed  prints  look  well. 


* Condensed  from  the  Practical  Photographer. 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

The  full  details  of  arrangements  for  the  next  Exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Society  are  now  issued,  and  they 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  found  satisfactory  to  every  one 
concerned.  The  Exhibition  will,  as  we  have  before  an- 
nounced, be  opened  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  ninth 
of  October  next.  There  will  be  a conversazione  as  hereto- 
fore, and  the  council  have  abandoned  the  plan,  adopted  on 
occasion  of  the  last  two  or  three  soirees,  which  was  found 
to  work  unsatisfactorily,  of  requiring  what  is  known  as 
“evening  dress.”  “Morning  dress”  is  on  this  occasion 
requested.  We  may,  perhaps,  remark  iu  passing,  that  the 
edict  for  evening  dress,  which  gave  offence  to  some,  and 
was  inconvenient  to  many,  was  rendered  desirable,  we 
understand,  from  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
freedom  which  prevailed  at  some  of  the  earlier  informal 
soirees,  by  some  thoughtless  persons,  to  present  them- 
selves in  absolute  working  dress  direct  from  the  printing 
or  operating  room.  This  should  be  avoided. 

Contributions  must  be  sent  in,  it  will  be  seen,  not  later 
than  the  second  of  October.  The  edict  of  the  last  year, 
which  was  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily,  prohibiting  the 
attachment  of  a name  to  a picture,  is  not  repeated  this 
year.  Nothing  contributes  more,  we  think,  to  the  comfort 
of  visitors  than  a neatly  written  label  containing  the  title 
of  the  picture  and  name  of  the  artist,  so  that  these 
elements  of  information  may  be  obtained  at  once  with- 
out consulting  the  catalogue  at  every  moment.  The 
medals,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  of  bronze,  the  distinctions 
of  honorary  value  attaching  to  the  use  of  differeut  medals 
being  avoided.  The  constitution  of  the  jury  this  year  will 
give  the  awards  especial  value,  as  the  value  of  such  awards 
is  naturally  increased  by  the  character  of  the  judges  by 
whom  such  honours  are  dispensed.  Besides  three  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  of  the  Society,  two  distinguished 
Iloyal  Academicians  have  consented  to  act,  and  two  of 
the  private  members  of  the  Society  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tingished  by  artistic  culture  and  ability.  We  heartily 
hope  the  Exhibition  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
we  urge  all  our  readers  .who  can  to  contribute  to  its 
excellence  and  success. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  according  to  the 
official  programme  just  issued  : — 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  London, 
S.W. 

It  will  be  inaugurated  by  a conversazione,  open  to  members 
and  their  friends,  at  eight  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  9th  of 


October  (morning  dress).  It  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays 
excepted),  from  nine  a.m.  till  dusk,  until  the  15th  of  November. 
1’he  evenings  during  which  the  Exhibition  will  be  open  will  be 
announced  subsequently. 

Members  will  be  supplied  with  tickets  to  admit  their  friends. 
An  admission  fee  will  be  charged  to  all  not  provided  with 
tickets. 

Pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  (carriage  paid)  to  the 
Gal  cry,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  so  that  they  may  be 
received  not  later  than  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  October,  and  accom- 
panied by  a letter  of  advice. 

Each  frame  should  have  the  artist's  name  aud  the  subject 
written  upon  a label  in  front,  capable  of  being  easily  detached  as 
soon  as  the  catalogue  has  been  made  out.  No  other  marks  should 
appear  on  the  picture. 

No  picture  in  au  Oxford  frame  will  be  admitted. 

No  picture  previously  exhibited  in  London  will  be  admitted. 

No  coloured  photograph  will  be  admitted. 

Not  more  than  one  frame  of  a dozen  cart-de-visite  or  cabinet 
pictures  can  be  recoived  from  any  intending  exhibitor. 

No  pictures  whatever  can  be  received  after  2nd  October,  the  day 
fixed  for  their  reception. 

A committee  of  selection  will  have  the  power  of  rejecting  any 
pictures  forwarded. 

Bronze  medals  will  be  awarded  as  follows: — Two  medals  for 
those  pictures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  shall  di  play  the 
greatest  general  excellence ; two  medals  for  the  best  landscape, 
ten  by  eight  inches  and  under,  and  for  the  best  above  ten  by 
eight  inches;  two  medals  for  the  best  portrait,  twelve  by  ten 
inches  and  under,  and  for  the  best  above  twelve  by  ten  inches; 
two  medals  for  the  best  single  figure  study,  twelve  by  ten  inches 
and  under,  and  for  the  best  above  twelve  by  ten  inches ; two 
medals  for  the  best  enlargement  untouched,  and  for  the  best  en- 
largement and  negative,  both  being  the  work  of  the  exhibitor; 
two  medals  for  the  best  genre  pictures  ; two  medals  for  the  best 
photo-mechanical  prints  ; one  medal  for  the  best  study  from  animal 
life  ; two  medals  for  the  best  instantaneous  pictures  ; two  medals 
for  th  best  stereo  six  transparencies  ; one  medal  for  the  best  frame 
of  dry  plate  photographs  ; one  medal  for  the  best  micro-photo- 
graph ; one  medal  for  the  best  specimen  of  surface  printing  from 
metal ; one  medal  for  apparatus.  Thiee  medals  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  jury  for  any  novelty  or  other  form  of  excel- 
lence in  process  or  result. 

The  awards  will  be  decided  by  a jury  consisting  of  seven  gentle- 
men : the  President  of  the  Society,  two  members  of  council,  two 
members  of  the  Society  not  being  members  of  council,  two  artists 
of  reputation  (namely— E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ; Sir  .1.  Gilbert,  II. A., 
President  of  Society  of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours) ; James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S. , &c.,  President;  Captain  Abney,  R E.,  F.R.S.1 
T.  S.  Davis,  Frederick  Piercy,  Robert  Faulkner. 

No  awards  will  be  made  when  the  works  in  competition  are  not 
in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  photographers,  whether 
members  of  the  Society  or  not,  and  foreign  photographers 
are  especially  invited  to  contribute  their  works. — U.  Baden 
Pritchard,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  have  enquiries  from 
photographers  contemplating  emigration,  asking  ns  for 
information  as  to  the  probable  chances  of  employment  as 
photographers  in  different  colonies.  An  old  correspondent 
of  the  News,  and  a thoroughly  experienced  photographer, 
has  recently  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  and  sends  us  his 
impressions  of  photographic  prospects  in  that  colony, 
which  are  uot,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
from  his  letter,  by  any  means  favourable.  Mr.  Cherrill, 
it  will  be  remembered,  recently  wrote  from  the  same 
colony  in  a more  hopeful  strain  ; but  the  difference  in  the 
aims  of  the  two  writers  must  be  noted.  Mr.  Cherrill  went 
with  the  view  of  commencing  business,  and  with  capital 
enough  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Our  present  corres- 
pondent went  out  in  the  hope  of  securing  fairly  remune- 
rative employment  iu  some  studio  ; iu  which  hitherto  he 
has  failed.  lie  says,  writing  from  Dunedin  ; — 

“ I must  confess  1 am  much  disappointed,  as  I have  been 
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here  now  nearly  live  months,  ami  have  not succeede  I in 
obtaining  employment  of  any  kind.  I think  some  time  last 
year  you  had  an  euquiry  as  to  the  chance  of  a photographer 
coming  out  here  meeting  with  remunerative  employment  as 
an  assistant.  Should  you  be  again  asked  your  opinion  ou 
such  a speculative  movement,  I think  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  would  be  simply  to  give  Punch’s  celebrated  answer 
to  persons  about  to  marry — Don't  ! as  our  kind  are  a drug  in 
the  market.  Here  is  mv  experience  to  wit ; and  there  is 
another  who  sailed  from  London  just  a month  pre- 
viously, after  upwards  of  two  months'  residence  here,  finding 
there  was  no  chance  of  succeeding,  returned  iu  the  same 
sh i p that  brought  him  out. 

“The  scenery  about  this  part  of  the  colony  (the 
southern  end)  is  magnificent  for  the  painter,  but  the 
extraordinary  darkuess  of  the  green  of  the  herbage  must 
mar  any  successful  attempt  at  photographing  the  open 
landscape,  although  1 have  seen  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  rocky  fissures  in  the  high  cliffs,  and  which 
we  call  sounds  here. 

“ In  this  city,  of  under  twenty  thousaud  inhabitants, 
there  are  seven  or  eight  photographic  establishments 
for  portraiture,  of  which  those  of  Messrs.  Clifford  and 
Morris  and  Mr.  Burton  (one  of  the  Burtons  of  Leicester) 
take  the  lead.  The  pictures  from  the  first-named  establish- 
ment seem  to  please  the  public  most,  from  the  negatives 
being  most  carefully  and  wry  extensively  retouched  ; aud  as 
this  city  is  mostly  peopled  by  the  canny  Scot  (in  fact,  this 
province  of  Otago  was  founded  by  people  north  of  the 
Tweed),  red  locks  and  freckles  are  very  abundant,  which 
you  know  do  not  look  well  in  photography. 

“ Humbug  has  not  been  left  at  home,  as  I was  much 
amused  the  other  day  by  an  acquaintance  calling 
my  attention  to  a new  frame  of  specimens  hung  out  to 
public  view  at  a gallery  entrance,  and  which  were  labelled 
as  the  newest  and  greatest  novelty  (photographic)  of  the 
age.  You  will  think  how  much  1 was  amused  at  this  puff 
when,  on  going  to  examine  these  wonderful  productions,  1 
found  they  were  nothing  but  specimens  primed  from  very 
inferior  negatives  by  our  comparatively  old  and  ancient 
process  on  opal  glass. 

*'  I brought  with  me  my  collection  of  photographs,  those 
which  you  kindly  sent  me,  as  well  as  examples  of  Robinson, 
Lewis,  Slingsby,  Restall,  and  other  good  men,  and  I am 
much  flattered  by  being  told  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them 
in  the  colony. 

“ Mr.  Morris,  who  is  certainly  the  Al,  has  requested  that 
I will  sit  ts  him,  in  order  that  1 may  send  a specimen  of  his 
work  to  Abel  Lewis,  to  show  how  gratified  he  was  by  Seeing 
the  pictures  I have  by  Mr.  L. 

“Some  two  months  since  I replied  to  an  advertisement 
for  a manager  of  a photo,  establishment  in  a provincial 
town,  which  brought  an  answer  asking  my  terms,  &c .,  aud 
stating  that  a person  was  required  to  manage,  to  operate 
well  (both  in  gallery  and  field),  first-class  retoucher,  good 
colourist  aud  stippler  (how  many  such  do  you  know?).  1 
replied  that  1 could  operate  well,  could  use  a pencil  to 
retouch  a negative  to  some  extent,  and  could  tint,  but  did 
not  profess  to  be  a colourist  in  the  art  sense  of  the  term  ; 
that  I would  commence  with  four  guineas  per  week  (the 
pay  of  a first-class  carpenter)  until  the  business  was  proved 
and  expenses  up.  My  specimens  were  returned,  with  the 
intimation  that  the  advertisers  were  iu  treaty  with  another 
party  on  more  favourable  terms. 

“One  of  my  sorrows — and,  perhaps,  not  the  least — is  the 
loss  of  my  weekly  pleasure  of  perusing  the  News.  I have 
not  seen  its  familiar  type  since  the  one  dated  the  29th  of 
September.  I think  I must  ask  you  to  have  it  posted 
weekly  fora  twelvemonth. 

“ I must  now  conclude  by  hoping  that  you  have  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and,  as  old  associations  are, 
on  ray  part,  trcasuied  and  unforgotten,  remain,  yours  very 
faithfully,  J.  C.  Stephens." 


DISTORTION  FROM  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRAC- 
TION OF  PAPER. 

We  have  more  than  once  recently  called  attention  to  the 
distortion  in  portraits  caused  by  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  in  albumenized  paper  in  the  various  wettings 
and  dryings  occurring  in  printing  operations.  Dr.  Vogel, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Photnyrapher,  gives  some 
inteiesling  experiences  of  Berlin  portraitists.  He  says  : — 
“The  distortion  is  different  in  the  length  of  the  sheet 
rather  than  in  the  width  of  the  same  ; for  this  reason  the 
picture,  the  negative  of  which  is  put  on  in  one  or  the  other 
direction  while  copying,  teems  to  be  considerably  stretched 
in  the  length  or  in  its  width.  I have  seen  pictures  copied 
on  albumen  paper  of  the  same  sheet,  under  the  same  nega- 
| tive,  on  the  same  day,  toned,  fixed,  and  washed  in  the  saein 
1 manner,  on  some  of  which  the  face  of  the  person  was  lean, 
( and  on  others  thick  and  puffed  up.  About  this  circuar- 
I stance  there  was  at  one  time  much  said,  and  many  photo- 
graphers, although  the  pictures  showed  the  fault,  denied 
the  fact  entirely.  Especially  those  photographers  who  were 
working  for  builders  and  engineers  could  not  be  convinced, 
because  they  did  not  like  to  admit  that  their  pictures  were 
useloso.  It  is  evident  that,  if  this  distortion  appears  always, 
the  proportions  of  measurement  in  drawings,  &c.,  must 
become  entirely  different,  and  then,  of  course,  the  picture  is 
not  correct.  One  of  these  photographers,  Mr.  Marov  sky, 
has  investigated  the  matter  carefully,  and  shown  that  the 
distortion  on  his  pictures  is,  indeed,  a very  trifling  one,  or 
entirely  unnoticed,  even  if  he  uses  strongly  albumenized 
paper.  Thereby  it  is  discovered  under  which  circumstances 
the  distortion  especially  appears.  Mr.  Lindner,  who  noticed 
the  distortion  on  hi*  cards  in  a very  remarkable  manner, 
was  accustomed  to  trim  his  pictures  immediately  after  copy- 
ing, and  then,  as  usual,  he  toned,  fixed,  and  washed  the 
same,  and  at  once,  after  coming  out  of  the  washwater,  he 
pasted  them,  and  put  them  on  Bristol  board.  Iu  this  case 
the  distortion  was  a remarkable  one.  But  if  we  allow  the 
picture  to  dry  after  being  washed,  and  paste  it  up,  no  dis- 
tortion is  to  be  noticed.  The  fact  is  that  the  dry  picture 
during  the  short  timeef  moistening  with  paste  has  no  time 
to  expand  to  any  great  degree.  An  expansion  takes  place, 
but  at  first  iu  equal  directions,  which  is  harmless;  for 
that  reason  we  notice  no  distortion  on  pictures  treated  in 
that  mauner.  But  if  the  pictures  remain  very  long  in  the 
water,  the  expansion  in  the  width  of  the  sheet  from  which 
they  are  cut  is  considerably  greater  than  in  its  length  ; and 
when  they  are  pasted  up,  this  unequal  expansion  will  remain 
after  drying.  The  expansion  is  so  remarkable  that  even  the 
people  notice  it  by  comparing  two  pictures.  Though  the 
whole  matter  is  a fault,  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  an 
advantage.  Very  often  we  find  persons  of  excessive  meagre- 
uess,  wbo  wish  to  appear  in  their  pictures  a little  stouter,  or 
stout  persons  who  like  to  appear  in  their  pictures  more 
slender.  By  the  above  fault  it  is  in  our  power  to  gratify 
their  wishes." 


ON  THE  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F.R.S.* 

[In  mv  last  communication  it  must  have  been  seen  that 
there  is  a slight  error  in  the  diagram.  At  the  extremities 
of  the  horizontal  line  the  figures  0 and  1 should  have 
been  placed,  and  -25,  • 5 , -75  should  have  divided  this 
line  into  equal  parts.  The  top  figure  of  the  vertical  axis 
should  have  been  1,  and  not  T as  shown.] 

Enquiries  having  been  made  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
a mouochromatic  light,  I have  thought  it  better  to  treat  of 
this  in  my  present  article,  before  going  further  into  the 
opacity  of  negatives  and  depths  of  prints.  The  most 
common  mouochromatic  light,  undoubtedly,  is  that  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  sodium  into  a colourless  flame.  The 
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most  usual  way  of  obtaining  this  light  is  by  talcing  a piece  I 
of  platinum  wire,  and  bending  the  end  iuto  a small  loop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter.  By  slightly  moisten- 
ing the  loop  a particle  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride) 
can  be  easily  taken  up  by  it.  The  loop  holding  the  salt  | 
is  next  placed  in  the  flame  from  a Bunsen  burner  or  a spirit 
lamp,  when  the  salt  melis  and  forms  a small  transparent 
head.  Whilst  still  hot  the  loop  is  brought  in  contact  with 
more  salt.  Another  small  crystal  will  adhere,  and  this 
should  be  melted  into  the  first  bead.  This  operation  is  con- 
tinued till  the  loop  is  entirely  filled.  Sodium  carbonate  may 
be  substituted  for  the  chloride,  and  some  people  seem  to 
find  this  easier  to  manipulate.  The  latter  should  be  well 
dried  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  the  bead,  other- 
wise the  attached  moisture  causes  the  crystals  to  fly  off  the 
loop  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  flame.  A couple  of 
beads  thus  prepared  will  suffice  to  give  a fair  light  if  placed 
in  the  outer  portion  of  a Bunsen  or  spirit  lamp  flame.  The 
wires,  for  convenience  sake,  should  be  attached  to  stands, 
and  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  light 
issuing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  drum  or  any  other 
object  is  to  be  illuminated.  'Where  a larger  volume  of 
coloured  flame  is  required,  a bunch  of  asbestos  soaked  in  a 
strong  solution  of  brine  may  take  the  place  of  the  bead  ; it 
will  be  found  that  this  method  has  a slight  tendency  to  cause 
aflickering,  which  is  decidedly  objectionable.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  dissolve  common  salt  in  the  spirit  of  a spirit 
lamp,  in  order  to  give  an  illuminating  flame  ; this  gives  a 
feeble  light,  and  the  salt  is  apt  to  cake  about  the  wflek. 

There  is  another  method  of  obtaining  the  sodium  light, 
which  is,  indeed,  applicable  to  the  light  obtainable  from 
any  other  easily  volatilized  metal.  If  a very  fine  spray 
diffuser  be  caused  to  play  in  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
a large  volume  of  coloured  flame  results  For  spectroscopic 
work  this  is  invaluable.  For  convenience  sake  it  is  better 
to  use  some  contrivance  for  keeping  up  the  small  current  of 
air  that  may  be  required.  One  simple  plan  of  effecting  this 
is  the  foot  blower  manufactured  by  Fletcher,  of  Warring- 


ton ; another  also  suggests  itself.  Procure  two  large  bottles 
with  widish  mouths,  and  fit  each  tightly  with  a cork  ; pass 
two  pieces  of  glass  tubing  through  the  corks,  one  just 
penetrating  the  other  almost  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  Now  nearly  fill  one  bottle,  A,  with  water,  and  re- 
place the  cork  with  glass  tube  attached.  Invert  the  bottle  ; 
the  longer  piece  of  tube  should  be  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  the  other  end  being  open  to  the  air,  whilst  the 
other  tube  should  be  closed  to  prevent  the  water  flowing 
out.  A piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  should  be  drawn  over 
the  end  of  this  short  tube,  on  which  should  be  placed  a 
pinch-cock,  such  as  used  by  chemists,  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  water,  though  an  American  clip  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  other  bottle,  B,  is  now  inverted  empty,  and  a piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing  connects  the  long  glass  tube  with  the 
spray  diffuser,  whilst  the  short  tube  is  attached  to  the  india- 
rubber  tube  which  has  been  closed  by  the  pinch-cock,  and 
which  is  attached  to  the  short  tube  of  A.  The  two  inverted 


bottles  are  placed  in  stands,  A being  placed  higher  than  B. 
The  water  in  A rushes  out  as  fast  as  the  air  is  displaced  out 
of  B,  through  the  spray  diffuser.  A continuous  current  of 
air  is  thus  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  the  operation  can  be 
repeated  by  detaching  the  tube  from  the  spray  diffuser,  and 
reversing  the  positions  of  A and  B.  Either  a watery  or  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  to  be  used  may  be  placed  in 
the  diffuser,  as  experiment  may  prove  best.  By  this  means 
a flame  coloured  by  lithium,  strontium,  calcium,  &c.,  may 
be  produced. 

When  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  red  light, 
however,  it  may  often  suffice  to  use  flashed  ruby  glass 
placed  in  front  of  a paraffin  lamp,  which  usually  burns 
with  a very  steady  flame. 

To  get  almost  absolute  purity  of  colour,  it  is  as  well  to 
use  the  spectrum  ; but  unless  the  oxyiiydrogen  or  electric 
light  is  at  the  command  of  the  operator,  this  method  is  not 
admissible  for  working  at  night.  Of  course  sunlight  is 
par  excellence  the  best,  and  it  is  from  this  source,  from 
which  the  spectrum  can  be  produced  that  will  be  described. 
A darkened  box,  A A,  should  be  prepared  (to  place  on  the 
operating  table,  fig.  4),  a convenient  height  for  which 


is  about  two  feet  six  inches : one  side  should  be  open,  but 
capable  of  being  covered  with  a cloth  to  exclude  all  ex- 
traneous light.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  box  should 
be  a mirror,  B,  six  inches  by  twelve  inches,  placed  in  a 
plane  of  45a  with  the  top,  and  at  right  angles  of  the  plane 
of  the  unclosed  side  of  the  box.  Any  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror  must  be  admitted  to  the  interior  of  this  box 
on  to  the  table  ( or  object  D,  placed  on  it)  through  a slit,  C, 
of  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
at  right  angles  to  the  mirror.  This  arrangement  for  obtain- 
ing the  spectrum  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


A is  a glass  jar  of  a cylindrical  shape,  filled  with  water, 
placed  before  a fairly  wide  slit  three  or  four  inches  high. 
Into  A is  reflected  by  a looking-glass  (not  shown  in  the 
figure)  sunlight.  The  distance  of  A from  Bis  so  adjusted 
that  the  slice  of  light  refracted  from  it  falls  in  the  slit  in  B,  so 
as  just  to  fill  it.  C is  a rough  lens  of  about  eighteen  inches 
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focus,  and  capable  of  taking  in  all  the  light  from  the  slit. 
It  is  placed  so  that  the  rays  slightly  diverge  and  fall  upon 
two  prisms,  of  which  a fuller  description  will  be  given 
presently.  These  refract  the  rays  till  they  fall  upon  E, 
another  rough,  convex  lens  of  about  four  or  five  inches 
diameter  and  three  feet  focal  length.  The  rays  are 
received  upon  the  mirror,  B,  attached  to  the  box-lid  in 
which  the  spectrum  should  be  thrown  fairly  in  focus. 
The  box  is  now  adjusted  till  any  particular  ray  of  light 
falls  through  the  slit  H on  to  the  object  D in  the  box.  The 
width  of  the  spectrum  is  eularged  by  moving  the  lens  C 
till  it  well  covers  the  length  of  the  slit.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  any  monochromatic  light  may  be  employed  by 
this  artifice,  and  the  illumination  will  be  sufficient  by  which 
to  obtain  readings.  (It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the 
rotation  of  the  drum  maybe  caused  by  attaching  the  large 
wheel  to  a fly-wheel  and  treadle.  I have  myself  attached 
it  to  the  table  of  a sewing  machine.)  Prisms  of  the  size  re- 
quired, if  made  of  glass,  would  be  expensive.  They  may 
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Fig.  6. 

readily  be  formed  out  of  Winchester  quart  bottles,  cutting 
them  at  the  desirsd  angle.  If  a piece  of  paper  be  fitted 
round  the  bottles,  and  they  be  immersed  at  the  angle  re- 
quired, the  water  will  give  lines  in  the  paper,  from  which 
a pattern  may  be  cut  to  guide  the  cutting.  When  so 
marked,  a small  part  of  the  line  marked  on  the  bottle 
should  be  filed,  and  the  cutting  finished  by  means  of  a 
pastile.  The  edges  should  then  be  ground  on  a flat  stone, 
and  two  flat  pieces  of  glass  cemented  on  to  the  wedge,  thus 
formed  by  means  of  a solution  of  glue  and  treacle  to  which 
a little  glycerine  has  been  added.  A hole  should  be  drilled 
at  the  top  of  the  prism  to  enable  carbon  disulphide  to  be 
inserted. 

In  reading  strips  of  darkened  paper,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  ensure  accuracy  if  the  paper  be  glazed,  owing 
to  reflections  from  its  surface.  This  evil  can  be  nearly 
eliminated  by  causing  the  illumination  to  come  through 
finely  ground  glass.  In  auy  case  it  is  as  well  not  to  trust 
to  observations  taken  by  one  person  : at  least  two  should 
take  readings  to  prevent  achauceof  error,  and  they  should 
be  taken  first  moving  the  tint  to  be  compared  from  the 
black  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  white  end,  and  then  vice 
versa.  Personally,  E prefer  to  read  with  one  eye  closed 
and  accurately  focussed  on  the  junction  of  the  tint 
with  the  rotating  surface.  I also  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a uniform  shade  pasted  ou  each  side  of  the  rider  holding 
the  scale,  as,  if  one  side  be  white  and  the  other  black,  there 
is  a decided  tendency  to  get  variable  readings.  My  expe- 
rience teaches  me  that  the  eye  must  be  thoroughly 
trained  before  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  person’s 
readings.  Ladies — who  are,  perhaps,  more  accustomed  to 
match  colours— seem  to  judge  more  correctly  at  a first  trial 
than  do  my  sex.  More  than  thirty  readings  without  rest- 
ing should  never  be  attempted,  as  the  fatigue  to  the  eyes 
is  very  great. 


ON  THE  IMMEDIATE  AND  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS 
OF  CERTAIN  RECENTLY-PROPOSED  ADDI- 
TIONS TO  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

BY  W.  HOWARD. 

‘^Carbon  shall  be  king!”  “Silver  is  our  sovereign!” 
These  are  the  battle  cries  that  alternately  stun  and  invigo- 
rate the  contending  factions  of  the  photo-printing  world. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  preservation  of  good-feeling, 
neutral— or,  rather,  mutually  important— matter  frequently 
claims  their  attention.  I allude  to  the  negative  bath, 
without  due  attention  to  which,  neither  school  of  printers 
could  be  put  iuto  possession  of  negatives  capable  of  pro- 


ducing satisfactory  proofs.  True  indeel  it  is  that  even 
that  time-honoured  “ institution  ” may  soon  bo  dispensed 
with  (“a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished”)  but, 
while  for  all  but  special  purposes  it  still  remaius  the  corner 
stone  of  the  “ black  art,”  aught  that  may  be  written  con- 
cerning it  can  scarcoly  be  deemed  “ flat,  stale,  and  unpro- 
fitable.” This,  at  least,  was  my  personal  feeling,  and, 
fortified  by  a hint  from  our  energetic  Editor.  I have 
ventured  to  put  into  a readable  garb  a few  stray  observa- 
tions affecting  it. 

Having,  however,  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  somewhat  lame 
and  impotent  results  arrived  at  by  a “ learned,  grave,  and 
reverend  ” body  in  a recent  though  long-prolonged  dis- 
cussion, I have  carefully  avoided  auy  endeavour  to  flood 
with  new  light  the  subject  of  pinhole  production.  On 
the  contrary,  I have  chiefly  directed  my  attention  to  agents 
which  are  recommended  for  their  removal,  or  to  collateral 
matters.  In  the  anuals  of  photography,  the  year  18 Go 
was,  if  my  memory  holds  good,  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  attention  devoted  by  experimentalists  to  the  subject  of 
pinhole  production,  and  it  was  then  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  formation  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath,  and 
its  subsequent  precipitation  upon  the  plate,  was  the  main 
cause  of  these  pests.  If  to  this  we  add  the  more  recent 
discovery  of  the  frequent  production  of  sulphate  of 
silver  in  the  bath,  we  have  about  exhausted  the  catalogue 
of  well-defined  but  unavoidable  pinhole  propagators.  If 
any  operator  is  careless  enough  to  court  danger  by  avoid- 
ing the  minor  trouble  entailed  by  filtration,  he  scarcely 
deserves  the  mildest  manifestation  of  sympathy  on  his 
behalf.  I have  just,  perhaps,  incautiously  used  the  term 
“ unavoidable,”  in  speaking  of  the  recognized  enemies  ; at 
least  one  of  them  may  be  circumvented  by  Mr.  Eliot’s 
method  of  working — but  of  that  more  shortly. 

Amongst  the  host  of  suggestions  for  improving  the 
working  qualities  of  our  negative  baths,  or  removing  some 
of  the  many  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable,  Mr.  D.  G. 
Muuger's  unpremeditated  experiment  with  a piece  of  soda 
hyposulphite  is  worthy  of  attention,  ou  account  of  the  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  between  the  results  obtained  by  him 
and  those  which  the  popular  imagination  had  conceived 
would  follow  such  an  unorthodox  proceeding.  Mr. 
Muuger’s  own  words  very  well  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
conception,  lie  says: — “Judge  of  my  surprise  when, 
upon  developing,  not  a hopeless  fog,  as  I had  expected, 
but  an  unusually  clear  chemical  effect  was  presented.”  To 
put  this  sentence  into  other  words,  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  hypo  reduces  or  prevents  fogging.  The  first 
enquiry  which  I set  to  work  to  resolve  was,  naturally 
enough,  u Does  hypo  possess  this  power?  ” The  second, 
“ What  is  the  nature  of  the  reaction  which  ensues  upon  its 
addition  to  the  bath  ? ” and  the  third,  “ Cannot  the  same 
end  be  achieved  by  less  suspicious  menus  ? ” I commenced 
operations  with  a newly-prepared  neutral  bath,  which,  if 
made  with  good  nitrate,  is  the  condition  that,  next  to  one 
rendered  alkaline  by  silver  carbonate,  my  experience,  which 
is  not  professional,  leads  me  to  prefer.  A few  trial  nega- 
tives were  taken  with  this  bath.  The  light  was  yellowish, 
being  that  of  an  evening  sky,  and  exposures  varying  from 
five  to  eight  seconds  produced  no  fog ; ten  seconds  were 
required  for  that  purpose.  The  subject  was  the  somewhat 
inartistic  array  of  roofs,  chimney-pots,  and  garret  windows 
mixed  with  a liberal  hand,  and  taken  from  the  vantage- 
coign  of  a two-pair  back.  For  the  purpose  in  view  this 
was,  however,  a sufficiently  crucial  test.  The  next  step 
was  to  make  the  good  bath  into  a foggy  one ; that  was  a 
thing  easily  accomplished  by  putting  iuto  it  some  silver 
oxide  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  and  permitting  it  to  digest 
that  until  again  brought  into  requisition. 

Here  I may  remark  that,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  nothing 
has  more  conduced  to  the  geueral  feeling  of  distrust  with 
which  alkaline  or  neutral  baths  are  regarded  than  the  fact 
that  their  alkalinity— or,  as  by  a little  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  it  may  have  been  called  neutrality — 
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is  usually  due  to  t he  presence  of  the  above-mentioned 
compound. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  n>t  unusual  case  of  the  gentle- 
man who,  having  doctored  an  old  bath,  which  had  become 
fojgy  through  containing  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  tries  it 
with  a piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  to  be  certain  that  it  is  not 
alkaline,  and  then  proceeds  to  filter  it.  Having,  however, 
a due  regard  to  economy  in  filter  paper,  he  uses  one  which 
has  performed  the  same  office  on  occasions  almost  number- 
less, regardless  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  (the  filter)  is 
literally  saturated  with  silver  oxide.  The  bath  filters  with 
the  requsite  slowness,  and  comes  through  perfectly  alka- 
line with  the  oxide.  This  time  the  trial  with  blue  (not 
really  neutral)  litmus  paper  is  resorted  to:  again  no 
change  is  produced,  and  conscious  that  no  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  solution,  armed  also  with  the  knowledge 
that  prior  to  filtration  it  did  not  turn  red  litmus  paper,  this 
sou  of  genius  decides  that  it  is  neutral,  and  having  heard 
somewhere  that  neutral  baths  are  rapid,  determines  to  give 
it  a trial.  lie  takes  a few  hopelessly  foggy  pictures,  and, 
to  quote  Artemus,  “ prazes  the  coucern  with  a few  dis- 
paragin’ remarks,"  and  for  the  rest  of  bis  photographic 
career  swears  firmly  by  an  acid  bath. 

This  little  matter  of  the  repeated  use  of  old  filter  papers 
deserves  attention,  as  fogginess  may  frequently  be  caused 
by  inadvertently  employing  them. 

Having  given  the  experimental  solution  above  referred 
to  a rest  of  a night  and  a day,  it  was -filtered  on  the 
following  evening,  to  rid  it  of  undissolved  silver  oxide.  A 
few  more  negatives  were  taken.  This  time,  still  evening 
exposures,  about  three  seconds  sufficed  to  produce  a good 
solid  fog;  eight  to  ten  seconds  secured  something 
approaching  total  oblivion. 

1 was  now  prepared  to  test  the  efficacy  of  “ hypo  ” in  a 
decided  manner.  Recollecting  Mr.  Hunger's  addenda, 
“more  soda  (he  had  used  about  five  grains  to  sixty-ounce 
bath)  might  be  better — some  one  try  it!” — and  also  antici- 
pating a loss  of  strength  by  it3  addition,  I had  provided 
that  my  solution  should  not  bo  too  much  reduced,  by 
making  it  about  forty-two  grains  per  ounce. 

1 was  using  twenty  ounces  of  solution,  and  added  ten 
centimetres  of  a ten  per  cent,  hypo  solution  to  it— be., 
about  fifteen  grains. 

This  secured  two  good  ends  : enabled  me  to  sec  if  the 
addition  of  a fairly  large  quantity  of  the  new  cure  defeated 
its  purpose,  and  also  placed  more  of  its  products  at  my 
disposal  for  examination.  The  bath  was  then  filtered,  the 
precipitate  retained,  and  some  few  negatives  exposed. 
This  time  they  bore  an  exposure  quite  as  long  as  the  first 
series  had  taken,  and  produced  clear  pictures,  quite  free 
from  fog  and  other  defects.  What  effect  continued  use 
might  have  upon  such  a bath  I have  not  tried,  as  on 
studying  the  changes  which  had  been  produced  they 
proved  to  be,  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  fog  is  concerned, 
such  as  can  be  and  are  daily  induced  by  more  direct 
means;  and  were,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  fraught  with 
ultimate  danger. 

The  question  now  before  me  was,  “ What  changes  had 
i.aken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  bath?"  One  thing 
was  certain  : 1 had  obtained  a brownish-black  precipitate 
in  appearance  like  silver  sulphide.  The  trial  of  the  bath 
with  a piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  revealed  that  it  was 
pretty  acid.  That  accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
fog  : the  oxide  of  silver  had  dissolved  ; but  what  acid  had 
been  produced  remained  to  be  seen. 

The  production  of  an  acid  on  the  addition  of  a neutral 
solution  (“  hypo  ")  to  an  alkaline  one  (silver  nitrate  plus 
oxide)  was  certainly  somewhat  anomalous.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  experiment  was  made  furnish  a clue 
to  a correct  explanation  of  this  abnormal  result. 

These  conditions  were  the  addition  of  soda  hyposulphite 
to  an  excess  (more  than  was  required  to  effect  its  decom- 
position) of  silver  nitrate.  When  the  converse  experiment 
(that  of  adding  the  silver  salt  to  excess  of  hyposulphite 


solution)  is  performed,  a totally  different  result  is  achieved. 
Instead  of  the  rapid  production  of  a permanent  brown 
precipitate,  and  an  acid  supernatant  solution,  we  perceive, 
so  long  as  the  soda  solution  retains  about  two-thirds  of 
its  original  hyposulphurous  acid,  only  a rapidly  vanishing 
white  precipitate  of  silver  hyposulphite,  which,  as  quickly 
as  it  is  produced,  combines  with  the  excess  of  soda  solu- 
tion, and  forms  a double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver. 
If  we  go  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  the  precipitate  becomes, 
as  in  the  other  case,  a permanent  one  ; and  if  the  opera- 
tion is  very  carefully  conducted,  we  can  add  just  so  much 
silver  solution  as  will  precipitate  all  the  hyposulphurous 
acid  before  combined  with  the  soda,  leaving  us  with  a per- 
manent precipitate  of  silver  hyposulphite,  and  a neutral 
supernatant  solution  of  soda  nitrate,  thus : — 

First  Reaction. 

2AgNOs  3Na2X.,03  — AgjSjOj  2NasX,03  -f- 

Bilver  Nitrate  Soda  Hyposulphite.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  and  Silver. 

2Na  NO3 

Soda  Nitrate. 

The  second  reaction  is  very  similar  to  the  above ; by 
adding  four  more  equivalents  of  silver  nitrate  the  double 
hyposulphite  decomposes  with  the  result  stated.  If,  how- 
ever, this  precipitate  be  kept,  it  gradually  decomposes  into 
sulphide  of  silver  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  thus : — 

AguSjOj  + II20  — Ag.jX  + HjS04 

Silver  Hyposulphite  Water.  Silver  Sulphide.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

This  reaction  occurs  immediately,  or  nearly  so,  if  the  pre- 
cipitate is  boiled. 

Here,  as  I think,  we  shall  find  a basis  on  which  to  ex- 
plain the  reactions  which  occur  where,  as  in  Mr.  Hunger’s 
treatment  of  his  bath  solution,  soda  hyposulphite  is  added 
to  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  We  have  here,  as  the  final 
results,  silver  sulphide  and  a solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  are  precisely,  together  with  soda  nitrate,  the  com- 
pounds formed  in  a bath  so  treated.  The  black  precipi- 
tate which  I had  collected  was  dissolved  by  nitric  acid 
with  evolution  of  red  fumes  and  separation  of  sulphur. 
The  solution  so  obtained,  when  diluted  and  treated  with 
common  salt,  gave  a white  precipitate,  and  blackened  readily 
by  exposure  to  light.  On  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe 
it  gave  a bead  of  metallic  silver,  and  evolved  sulphurous 
acid  fumes,  thus  definitely  proving  its  composition.  The 
filtered  bath  gave  with  nitrate  of  baryta  a white  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  proving  conclusively 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  hypo  is  added  there  is  not  an  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  brown  sulphide  of  silver,  as  Mr.  Hunger  indi- 
cates ; on  the  contrary,  the  first  precipitate  is  really  white  ; 
but  it  rapidly  assumes  a lemon-yellow  colour,  then  turns 
foxy-red,  aud  after  passiug  through  various  grades  of 
brown  hues,  assumes  the  colour  characteristic  of  silver 
sulphide.  Evidently,  then,  the  first  result  is  the  simple 
production  of  silver  hyposulphite  aud  soda  nitrate,  as  in 
the  converse  experiment.  The  rapidity  of  this  action  is 
very  probably  caused  by  the  molecular  disturbance  exer- 
cised by  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  not  very  stable 
salt  first  formed.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that,  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  boil  such  a bath, 
a production  of  silver  sulphate  will  occur  by  reason  of  the 
concentration  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  Indeed  it  is  very 
probable  that,  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency  of 
mixed  solutions  to  form  the  most  insoluble  salt  they  are 
capable  of  yielding,  this  will  occur  spontaneously  in  a short 
time.  In  the  case  of  a bath  containing  silver  oxide,  the 
formation  of  this  salt  will  be  immediate. 

Taking  into  consideration  this  liability  to  the  formation 
of  sulphate  of  silver,  which  is  known  to  be  a producer  of 
pinholes,  and,  as  has  been  recently  remarked  by  Mr.  York, 
the  cause  of  markings  like  watered  silk,  ] am  inclined  to 
think  that  practical  men  will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  preventing  fogginess  in  the  bath. 
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I must  iu  fairness  to  Mr.  Mauser  .admit  that  at  presen* 
I have  not  found  these  defects  to  occur  ; this  I think 
solely  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  experimental  solution 
was  used  immediately  after  filtering  off  the  sulphide  preci- 
pitated by  the  hypo.,  aud  could  consequently  contain  only 
the  very  slight  trace  of  sulphate  of  silver  derived  from  the 
oxide  of  that  metal  dissolved  therein. 

If  any  bath  has  accidentally  been  treated  to  a dose  of 
“ hypo,”  I would  advise  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
to  get  rid  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  If  a newly  made  bath 
does  fog  the  plates,  it  can  easily  be  rendered  acid  by  the 
usual  method  (i.c.,  nitric  acid),  avoiding  any  loss  of  silver, 
and  liberating  no  compound  fraught  with  the  possibility  of 
future  evil,  as  this  process  does. 

(To  be  continued .) 


&0mS£0nZ>£tt££. 

ADULTERATIONS  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Sir, — I have  been  frequently  asked  by  photographers  how 
to  detect  adulteration  in  - ritrate  of  silver,  and  it  may  prove 
of  some  interest  to  your  readers  to  know  that  the  adulterant 
is  principally  in  the  dust.  Out  of  about  twenty  samples 
that  have  been  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  four  were  adulterated. 
The  adulterant,  which  is  usually  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre), 
is  introduced  in  a powdered  state,  as  there  is  no  other  way  of 
safely  mixing  it,  for  it  crystallizes  iu  long  needles,  wh  reas 
nitrate  of  silver  crystallizes  in  slabs.  Owing  to  this,  large 
crystals  would  soon  betray  the  fraud  ; aud  the  two  salts  will 
not  crystallize  together.  This  hint  may  be  of  some  use  to 
consumers.  Of  course  unprincipled  dealers  have  a ready 
answer  to  any  objection  made  to  the  dust:  either  it  is  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  or  the  nitrate  has  been  shaken  whilst 
travelling,  or  such  like.  A perfect  sample  of  nitrate  of  silver 
must  be  free  from  any  yellow  tinge,  perfectly  white,  aud 
have  a glassy  appearance;  the  crystals  must  be  large,  and 
there  must  be  no  powdered  substance  mixed  with  it. 

I hope  you  will  kindly  insert  these  few  lines  in  your 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned  in  photography. — 
1 am,  sir,  jour  obedient  servant,  Alfred  Lutschaunio. 


gwttbwgs  of  j§0ridus. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  the  1th  inst., 
Sir  Antonio  Brady  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  Secretary  read  letters  from  Lord  de  ltos  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Farre,  expressing  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  following  members  aud  subscribers  were  elected:— Sir 
(teorge  Prescott;  H.  Davies,  Esq.  ; Ernest  Soutter,  Esq.;  J.  W. 
Young,  Esq. ; R.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.;  E.  Swinburne,  Esq. ; A. 
Watkins,  Esq. ; Mrs.  Herbert  Evans. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Council  the  pictures  for  the 
current  year,  and  Mr.  Glaisher,  before  reading  his  annual  report, 
remarked  that  he  and  his  brother  referee,  after  carefully  examin- 
ing every  picture,  were  much  gratified  to  fiud  that  the' negatives 
sent  this  season  by  the  members  were  certainly  better  than  those 
of  auy  previous  year.  The  works  of  Dr.  Cooke,  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  last  year,  were  even  better  than  ever,  aud 
some  magnificent  pictures  by  Mr.  R.  0.  Milne  were  deserving  of 
especial  attention ; in  fact,  Mr.  Glaisher  thought  that  nearly 
every  contributor  gave  evidence  of  improvement,  aud  he  con- 
sidered that  this  sign  of  not  merely  sustained,  but  increased, 
vitality  in  the  Society  must  be  most  gratifying  to  the  Council, 
especially  at  this  period  of  unusual  depression. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Glaisher’s  report : — 

Class  1 contains  90  pictures,  contributed  as  follows  : — Dr.  Cooke, 
17  large  pictures;  R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  13  large  pictures; 
F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  18;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  7;  Major  Chadwick, 
7 largo  pictures;  J.  McAndrew,  Esq.,  5 Spanish  scenes;  R. 
Murray,  Esq.,  5 dry  plate  pictures;  J.  C.  Stenning,  Esq.,  3 ; J. 
Adams,  Esq,  3;  W.  Yanner,  Esq.,  3;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.  2; 


F.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  2 ; F.  Adderlcy,  Esq.,  2 ; Lieut.  S.  G.  Fairl- 
lough,  2 ; Capt.  D.  McNeill,  1. 

Class  2 comprises  90  pictures  contributed  as  follows : -R.  Murray, 
Esq.,  G ; J.  McAndrew,  Esq.,  6;  Dr.  Cooke,  6 ; Capt.  D.  McNeill, 
(j;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  5 ; F.  Adderlcy,  Esq.,  5;  P.  Gunyon,  Esq., 
5;  W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  5;  W.  H.  Kirkby,  Esq.,  5;  W.  S.  llobson, 
Esq.,  4 ; J.  C.  Stenning,  Esq.,  4 ; R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  4 ; Lieut. 
S.  G.  Fairtlough,  4;  Capt.  J.  B Fox,  3;  Major  CUidwick,  3; 
A.  L.  Steavenson,  Esq.,  3 ; G.  W.  Keeling,  Esq. , 2 ; T.  Brownrigg, 
Esq.,  2 ; S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  2;  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  2;  F. 
Schwabe,  Esq.,  1 ; K.  D.  Roberts,  Esq.,  1 ; W.  W.  Unctt,  Esq.,  1 ; 
Miss  L.  Coxe,  l ; W.  Muller,  Esq.,  1 ; Mrs.  Deeble,  1 ; Itov.  H. 
Palmer,  1. 

Class  3 comprises  pictures  contributed  as  follows  : — F.  Adderley, 
Esq.,  10;  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  7 ; Mrs.  Deeble,  9;  Capt.  D. 
McNeill,  7 ; J.  McAndrew,  Esq.,  7 ; K.  D.  Roberts,  Esq.,  G;  P. 
Gunyon,  Esq.,  6 ; 11.  V.  D.  Bsterre,  Esq.,  0 ; A.  It.  Hunt,  Esq.,  5 ; 
W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  4;  W.  Muller,  Esq.,  4;  Rev.  H.  Palmer,  4; 
Miss  L.  Coxe,  3 ; A.  L.  Steavenson,  Esq.  2 ; Lieut  S.  G.  Fairt- 
lougb,  2;  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  2;  Capt.  J.  B Fox,  2 ; E.  Milson, 
Esq.,  2 ; G.  W.  Keeling.  Esq.,  1 ; F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  1 ; F.  Schwabe, 
Esq.,  1 ; G.  M.  Green,  Esq.,  1 ; J.  C.  Stenning,  Esq.,  1 ; It.  O. 
Milne,  Esq.,  1 ; W.  II  Kirkby,  Esq.,  1 ; W.  W.  Gnctt,  Esq.  1. 

The  remainder  of  the  pictures  are  arranged  in  Classes  4,  j, 
and  G. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — 

Dr.  Cooke,  first  prize,  for  Nos.  53,  57,  and  02,  a large  Silver 
Goblet.  It.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  second  prize,  for  Nos.  .53  and  G2,  a 
Silver  Goblet.  M ijor  Chadwick,  for  Nos.  4 and  8,  an  Oil  Painting 
in  frame.  F.  Beisley,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  273  and  274,  a large  Album 
elegantly  bound  in  morocco.  W.  S.  Hobson,  E-q.,  for  Nos.  14-5 
and  140,  a ditto  ditto.  J.  C.  Stenning,  Esq.,  for  N >s.  .58  and  .59,  an 
Oil  Painting  in  frame.  F.  Adderley,  Esq  , for  Nos.  13  and  14,  a 
ditto  ditto.  It.  Murray,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  118  aud  121,  a ditto  ditto. 
W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  ;5  and  12,  an  Album,  elegantly  bound 
in  morocco.  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  33  and  34,  a ditto  ditto. 
Lieutenant  S.  G.  Fairtlough,  for  Nos.  5 and  8,  an  Oil  Painting  in 
frame.  Dr.  Cooke,  for  Nos.  5G,  58,  and  G6,  a ditto  ditto.  It.  O. 
Milne,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  GO  and  61,  an  Album,  elegantly  bound  in 
morocco. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  were  awarded  to  Captain  D. 
McNeill,  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Me’ Andrew, 
E6q. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gooch,  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  for  his  able  report : and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gooch  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Howard 
to  the  referees,  for  the  time  and  trouble  they  had  bestowed  in  the 
examination,  arrangement,  and  classification  of  the  pictures.  Both 
votes  were  carried  unanimously.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


&alk  in  t&c  StnMo. 

The  Law  of  Libel. — Referring  to  some  recent  remarks  in 
our  columns  on  the  possible  interference  of  the  law  of  libel  in 
case  of  publishing  adverse  and  injurious  comments  on  commer- 
cial products,  Mr.  W.  T.  Bovey  courteously  writes  to  point  out 
what  he  conceives  to  be  an  error  iu  our  view  of  the  case.  We 
expressed  a conviction  that  a journal  publishing  a I air  and 
honest  report  of  proceedings  which  were  libellous  in  them- 
selves would  bo  exempt  from  action.  Mr.  Bovey  thinks  this  is 
a view  ot  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  not  as  it  is.  A friend 
of  his  was  recently  mulcted  to  the  tune  of  £250  for  publishing 
a verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a meeting  of  a Sanitary 
Board,  in  which  enquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
conduct  of  a parish  official.  On  the  other  hand,  Captaiu 
Turton  is  satisfied  that  any  such  libel  would  be  successfully 
defended  by  pleading  justification.  Such  a plea  is  well  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  plead,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  sustain.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  experi- 
menting in  this  direction. 

No  Ink  Required.— AA'e  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs. 
Mawsou  aud  Swan  with  some  examples  of  the  “Miraculous 
Pen,”  for  which  they  are  agents.  The  pen  well  merits  its 
name,  writing  admirably  without  the  need  of  ink.  The  pen  is 
simply  dipped  into  water,  aud  is  found  to  be  at  once  charged 
with  ink,  black  or  blue,  or  violet  or  red,  and  writes  freely. 
Nothing  can  be  more  handy  and  convenient,  as  we  have  already 
proved.  The  pen  does  not  oxydize,  is  always  clean  and 
ready  for  use,  and  is  suited  to  ordinary  holders.  A sample 
book  of  fashionable  repp  papers  ot  different  colours  suggests 
that  this  firm  is  supplying  stationary  of  excellent  quality. 

An  Artist’s  Sketch-Book. — We  are  favoured  by  Mr.  ,T. 
Greer,  of  Pendleton,  with  an  example  ot  the  utility  of  photo- 
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trrapliy  in  the  literal  reproduction  of  an  artist’s  sketches.  A 
volume  of  “Scraps  from  an  Artist’s  Sketch-Book,”  by  M-. 
Selim  Both  well,  contains  photographic  reproductions  by  Mr. 
Greer  of  the  author's  sketches  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  often 
made  in  positions  where  photography  would  have  scarcely  been 
available  for  producing  the  original  sceno.  The  pictures  are 
often  fine,  the  descriptions  are  graphic  and  interesting,  and  the 
photography  very  good. 

« Design*  and  Work.” — ' We  are  favoured  by  the  publisher 
with  tho  second  volume  of  “Dosign  and  Work,”  a technical 
journal  of  great  excellence.  For  tho  amateur,  or  practical 
mm,  whoso  hobby  or  duty  brings  in  c intact  with  mechanics, 
electricity,  chemistry,  machine  work  of  various  kinds,  such  a 
periodical  must  bo  very  valuable ; and  as  photographers  are 
generally  ingenious,  aiid  amateurs  in  various  art  industries, 

“ Design  and  Work  ” will  interest  and  help  them. 

Screens  for  Rembrandts.— A correspondent  says  .—“The 
side  screen  I use  is  one  described  in  tho  Year-Book  of  Pho- 
tography, but  I have  covered  it  with  blue  calico,  the  dead  side 
of  the  calico  being  outside.  I can  gladly  stato  that  I get  ex- 
tremely fine  and  soft  shades  with  the  screen,  and  should  greatly 
advise  other  photographers  to  use  the  same,  as  it  cuts  off  a 
tremondous  lot  of  exposure  which  would  otherwise  be  required 
in  photographing  Rembrandt  heads,  tho  screen  doing  away 
with  a great  amount  of  other  screening  which  would  otherwise 
increase  the  exposure.” 

Bashi-Bazouks  amongst  the  Chemicals.— The  Special 
Correspondent  of  tho  Newcastle  Chronicle  with  the  Turkish 
army  writes:— “An  incident  which  recently  occurred  ha3 
caused  a good  deal  of  amusement  among  the  inhabitants.  A 
party  of  Bashi-Bazouks  visited  the  store  of  Mr.  Donnes,  a 
photographer,  during  that  gentleman’s  absence,  and  helped 
themselves  freely  to  everything  there  was  in  the  place.  In  tho 
studio  they  found  something  which  they  took  to  be  sugar,  and 
ate  freely  of  it.  Eight  of  them  died.  Mr.  Donnes  was  sent  for 
by  the  Civil  Governor,  and  at  once  admitted  that  he  kept 
poison  on  his  premises.  He  was  then  informed  of  what  had 
occurred.  The  Governor  did  not  even  reprimand  him,  ho  pro- 
bably not  being  particularly  sorry  that  these  troublesome 
fellows  had  been  disposed  of  in  such  a way.” 

Blisters  on  Albumen  Paper.— The  Photographischc 
Mittheilungen  gives  the  following  as  a very  effective  remedy 
against  blisters  on  albumen  paper: — “ Use  an  alcohol  bath,  in 
which  the  pictures  are  allowed  to  remain,  after  tho  gold 
bath,  until  they  have  a glassy  appearance;  the  time  required 
is  from  two  to  three  minutes.  They  are  then  dipped  into 
water,  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  This  alcohol  bath 
can  be  used  about  twelve  to  fourteen  days,  and  may  be  used  in 
lamps  for  lamp  purposes  ; thus  the  cost  is  reduced  materially.” 
To  Remove  Iron  Spots  from  Materials. — This  question 
was  answered  as  follows  by  Mr.  Grune,  in  thg  session  of  the 
Socioty  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography.  The  spots  aro 
coloured  bluo  with  yellow  prussiato  of  potash  ; wash  with 
caustic  soda,  troat  it  with  oxalic  acid,  afterwards  washing 
well  with  water.  Treated  directly  with  oxalic  acid,  only  fresh 
spots  disappear. 

o 

$0  damagoafaHts. 

C.  S.  Herve. — The  grievance  you  describe  seems  to  be  really  a 
monstrous  one,  if  thero  be  no  unconscious  error  in  the  matter. 
There  should  be  a remedy  for  such  a wrong ; but  we  must  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  at  present  iu  what  it  consists.  Our  conespon- 
dent's  grievance  should  be  stated  as  a caution  to  photographers 
generally.  lie  sent  to  a presumably  respectable  firm,  advertising  in 
our  pages,  six  pounds  of  untoned  silvered  paper  cuttings,  four 
pounds  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  four  ounces  of  lesidues  of  gold 
toning  bath,  and  roceived  as  tho  value  of  tho  whole  the  sum  of 
fifteen  shillings!  The  amount  of  silver  in  sensitive  paper  wo 
cannot  precisely  estimate ; but  in  four  ounces  of  chloride  of  silver 
there  should  be  three  ounces  of  pure  silver.  If,  instead  of  send- 
ing residues  for  unconditional  salo  in  this  way,  the  refiner  were 
asked  to  make  an  assay,  and  from  that  state  the  worth  of  the  whole, 
tho  same  risk  of  disappointment  would  not  arise.  We  are  very 
sorry  when  any  announcements  in  our  advertising  pages  mislead 
readers ; but,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  we  accept 
no  responsibility  whatever  fur  the  statements  or  acts  of  advertisers. 
We  could  not,  if  we  were  anxious  to  do  so,  verify  the  statements 
or  bona  fides  of  advertisers  : beyond  their  commercial  dealings  with 
ourselves,  we,  as  a rule,  know  nothing  of  thpir  commercial  deal- 
ings or  status,  and  bear  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  in  relation  to 
them. 


forsv. — The  use  of  a wash' 'in.  a weak  solution  of  alum  has  been 
proposed  in  America  as  an  aid- to  permanency.  We  do  not  see  the 
least  tcason  to  hope  that  permanency  will  be  secured  by  such 
treatment;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  such  a result 
follows  the  use  of  alum.  2.  The  stains  on  the  film  are  due  to  the 
use  of  a collodion  in  giving  a horny  repellent  film,  upon  which 
the  silver  solution  collects  in  drops,  pools,  and  streams,  instead  of 
flowing  off  in  an  even  wave.  The  silver  solution  so  standing  upon 
the  plate  generally  makes  stains  of  matt  silver  like  slug  tracks  or 
oyster  shells,  and  sometimes  transparent  markings,  caused  by  tho 
silver  solution  Sj  standing  becoming  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  then  dissolving  the  iodide  of  silver  from  the  film  on  the  spot 
where  the  accumulated  silver  solutiou  rests.  The  best  remedy  is 
to  Uje  ft  rip:r  collodion  ; if  possible,  add  a portion  of  a riper  collo- 
dion to  that  you  are  using.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  try  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  to  each  ounce  of  the  collodion,  and 
shake  well.  Do  not  remove  the  plate  from  the  bath  until  the 
solution  (lows  over  it  without  any  tendency  to  separate  into  greasy - 
looking  lines  and  streams.  Move  tho  plate  well  up  and  down 
whilst  in  the  bath.  Place  wet  blotting-paper  at  the  bacic  of  tho 
plate  in  the  dark  slide.  Tho  defect  is  not  in  the  silver  bath. 
3.  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  heat  in  rolling  or 
burnishing  will  injuriously  affect  permanency.  It  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a general  experience  that  tho  silver  prints  of  the  present 
day  arc  not  so  permanent  as  those  produced  a dozen  years  ago  ; 
but  whether  this  is  due  to  less  care  in  production,  or  to  the 
inferiority  of  some  of  tbe  materials  used,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

A Regular  Subscriber. — Tracing-linen  which  is  very  trans- 
parent will  probably  answer  best  for  covering  such  a screen  ns  you 
desire.  We  are  glad  you  find  the  bluo  screen  answer.  Robinson’s 
“ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography  ” is,  unfortunately,  out  of  print. 
Wc  arc  glad  you  found  the  developer  answer. 

An  Amateur  Subscriber  (Calais). — Mr.  Newton,  of  whose  emul- 
sion you  speak,  resides  in  New  York,  in  the  United  Statos.  If 
any  one  in  this  country  supplies  his  emulsion,  it  will  bo  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, of  Liverpool;  of  whom  you  may  enquire  for  it.  The  notices 
of  this  emulsion  have  been  in  articles  reprinted  from  American 
contemporary  journals.  Thanks  for  information  regarding  the 
Apparatus  Hermajis. 

Vincent. — “Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,”  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  is  out  of  print.  Should  it  be  reprinted,  it  will  be  duly 
announced. 

W.  G.  Brodd. — You  will  find  one  or  two  recipes  in  tho  present 
number  which  will  meet  your  wants. 

F.  P.  (llenley-on-Thames). — Your  letter  ordering  copies  of  tho 
Photographic  News  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
lisher, not  to  the  Editor,  who  has  no  duty  ia  connection  with  tho 
sale  of  the  paper.  The  error  iu  this  matter  caused  delay  in 
transmitting  you  a copy,  which,  however,  you  have  before  this 
received. 

Noodle. — We  suspect  that  your  toning  bath,  if  (as  you  say  it  is) 
strong  in  gold,  has  been  touched  with  soiled  fingers,  or  something 
which  has  decomposed  it,  and  rendered  it  inert.  Touching  with 
fingers  contaminated  with  hypo,  would  do  this.  The  toning  pro- 
cess that  went  on  in  the  hypo,  was  probably  sulphur  toning. 
Probably  the  gold  solution  was  a little  acid,  and  the  prints  satu- 
rated with  it  would  cause  sulphur  toning  at  once  on  being  placed 
in  the  hypo. 

Tyro. — Tho  yellow  stains  on  the  prints  you  enclose  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  imperfect  fixation.  As  itoccurs  in  patches,  it 
is  probable  that  the  prints  have  been  stuck  together  in  the  hypo, 
and  so  prevented  the  perfect  action  of  the  solution  over  all  por- 
tions of  tho  print;  or  tho  formation  of  air-bubblos  on  tbe  print 
whilst  in  tho  hypo  would  cause  a similar  result.  Prints  should 
bo  kept  moving  and  constantly  separated  whilst  in  tho  fixing 
bath. 

II.  J.  M. — The  office  for  registering  photographs  is  in  Stationers’ 
Hall,  Paternoster  Row.  A fee  of  one  shilling  is  charged  for 
registering  each  picture,  and  the  cost  of  a form  on  which  tho 
proper  details  aro  to  be  written  is  one  penny.  Personal  attend- 
ance is  necessary.  If  you  aro  not  able  to  attend  yourself,  our 
publisher  will  undertake  the  duty  for  you.  Send  a copy  of  each 
of  the  prints  to  him,  with  title,  &c.,  and  Is.  Gd.  in  stamps  for  each 
picture,  and  he  will  attend  to  the  matter. 

B.  B.  S. — Received.  Thanks. 

Captain  Waterhouse. — Thanks  for  interesting  letter.  Tile  back 
numbers  shall  be  forwarded. 

G.  II.  T. — Unless  you  are  familiar  with  procosscs  of  printing  by 
development,  you  will  find  it  better  to  make  an  enlarged  negative 
and  print  from  that.  If  you  prefer  to  enlarge  direct  on  paper,  take 
epccial  care  to  avoid  any  trace  of  light  reaching  the  sensitive  paper 
or  unfinished  print,  and  use  an  aceto-nitratc  bath.  A few  grains 
of  common  salt  in  the  developer  will  often  keep  the  paper  while. 

A Subscriber. — Tbe  spots  on  your  card  have  the  appearance  of 
those  produced  by  so-called  gold  printing,  tho  particles  from 
. which  produce  similar  spots  or  prints.  The  name  and  address  of 
your  card  is  scratched  was;  whither  it  was  printed  with  bronze  or 
not  we  cannot  tell.  If  not,  perhaps  the  print  has  been  amongst 
other  cards  so  printed. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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1’iiOTOGUAPHic  Records  or  Politics— The  Importance 
of  Contact  in  Carbon  Printing — Tiie  Sunshine  Re- 
cords at  the  Royal  Observatory. 

Photographic  Records  of  Politics. — It  is  possible  to  record 
a great  many  things  by  means  of  photography,  whether 
they  be  the  fluctuations  of  light  and  darkness  in  this  world 
of  ours,  the  magnetic  pulsations  of  the  earth,  or  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  But  we  think  it 
will  be  news  to  our  readers  to  find  that  changes  in  the 
political  horizon  may  be  prognosticated  by  the  same 
meaus.  In  France,  just  now,  as  everybody  knows,  there 
is  a good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  voting  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
political  barometer  is  watched  everyday  with  considerable 
interest.  In  the  meantime  facts  reach  us  to  show  how 
energetically  the  uuder-currents  are  moving.  One  photo- 
graphic firm  aloue  in  this  capital  is  executing  an  order  for 
no  less  than  thirty  thousand  Prince  Imperials,  which  will, 
we  suppose,  be  circulated  throughout  the  country  in  the 
interest  of  Imperialists;  while  Republicans,  ou  the  other 
hand,  are  distributing  pictures  in  abundance  in  the  cause  of 
MM.  Thiers  and  Gambetta.  The  latter  party  do  not  cou- 
fiue  themselves  to  photography,  and  an  order  has  been 
received  by  one  of  the  Loudon  comic  papers  for  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  one  of  the  cirtoons  recently  published, 
which  had  a Republican  tendency.  No  doubt,  if  we  were 
to  enquire  nearer  home,  we  should  be  able  to  deduce  a 
very  sound  result  as  to  the  popularity  of  this  or  that 
political  leader  by  the  demand  for  his  portrait  among  pho- 
tographic dealers.  Earl  Beaconsfield,  especially  after  the 
vindication  of  the  Stationery  Office  appointment,  would 
probably  be  in  considerable  demand  just  now,  while  after 
the  atrocities  of  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria  we  should  pos- 
sibly find  a falling  off  in  the  dcmaud  for  pictures  of  those 
statesmen  who  have  lately  been  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Muscovite.  Many  may  think  it  a matter  of  little  moment 
whether  a shopkeeper  sell  a dozen  or  so  of  one  portrait  more 
than  another,  but  when  we  hear  of  a supply  of  thirty 
thousand  pictures  being  made  by  one  firm  aloue,  it  is  not 
so  insignificant,  after  all,  whether  regarded  from  the  pro- 
ducer’s point  of  view,  or  the  influence  which  such  pictures 
have  upou  public  opinion.  There  cannot  be  a doubt,  for 
iustance,  that  if  one  morning  all  London  woke  up  to  find 
the  portrait  of  a certain  individual  staring  at  them  from 
the  windows  of  every  photographic  dealer,  that  individual 
would  have  become  famous  before  night  had  fallen. 
Many  persons,  both  of  high  and  low  degree,  have  had 
their  popularity  infinitely  increased — nay,  altogether 
created — in  this  way  ; and  one  of  these  days  we  shall  have 
photographic  publishers  besieged  by  individuals  thirsting 
for  publicity  in  the  same  way  as  editors  of  influential 
newspapers  are.  En  revanche , we  know  many  a photo- 
grapher owes  a good  deal  of  his  income  to  such  publica- 
tions, and  we  could  name  three  or  four,  forsooth,  who 
have  made  a nice  little  fortune  out  of  the  portraits  of  one 
individual  or  another.  If  only  statistics  could  be  collected 
of  the  number  of  copies  of  different  portraits  sold  every 
year,  how  interesting  they  would  be  to  read! 

The  Importance  of  Contact  in  Carbon  Printing. — There  is 
one  point  in  connection  with  carbon  printing  which 
deserves  attention,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  tissue  is  apt  to  get  stiff,  if  not  horny  and  brittle, 
by  lack  of  moisture.  It  is  this : that  without  very  par- 
ticular care  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  there  will  be  want 
of  contact  with  the  negative  and  tissue.  Ordiuary  pres- 
sure, such  as  will  serve  to  maintain  a piece  of  limp  albu- 
menized  paper  in  close  contact  with  the  cliche,  is  of  no 
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avail  when  printing  small  pictures  in  carbon.  Unless 
there  is  absolute  contact  all  over  the  surface  in  such  cases, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a sharp  picture.  Iu  winter 
it  may  be  done,  for  then  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
pigmented  gelatine,  and  it  presses  flat  without  difficulty  ; 
but  with  a thick  and  horny  substance,  as  the  tissue  is 
frequently  in  summer,  far  more  pressure  than  usual  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  tissue  may  have  a glazed 
surface  imparted  to  it  from  being  partially  dried  upon  a 
patent  plate  after  sensitizing,  and  this  helps  matters  a good 
deal ; but  even  in  this  case,  when  small  and  delicate 
cartes-de-visite  are  to  be  printed,  considerable  care  must 
be  taken.  Another  point,  perhaps  hardly  less  important  iu 
connection  with  carbon  printing  in  bright  summer  weather, 
is  the  screening  of  the  fresh  tissue  from  light.  It  was 
customary  during  the  early  days  of  carbon  printing  to 
have  quite  a contempt  for  diffused  light,  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  a well-lighted  room,  the  tissue,  both  exposed 
and  unexposed,  being  contained  iu  table-drawers  iu  the 
same  room.  Such  a modus  operandi  is,  no  doubt,  all  very 
well  iu  winter  and  in  cool,  dull  weather,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  when  a chance  ray  of  light  does  twenty  times 
more  mischief  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  when 
the  dry  air  around  robs  the  tissue  of  every  available 
particle  of  moisture,  matters  are  different  altogether,  and 
it  behoves  the  printer  to  be  far  more  careful  of  his  mate- 
rials. It  is  impossible  to  secure  pure  whites  under  such 
circumstances,  and,  moreover,  reticulation  in  the  tissue 
will  not  be  long  in  showing  itself,  if  better  care  is  not 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  the  hot,  dry  air. 

The  Sunshine  Records  at  the  Royal  Observatory.— It  has 
been  the  custom  now  for  some  months  past  to  observe  the 
weekly  duration  of  actual  sunshine  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich,  and  last  week  it  was  reported  that 
out  of  112  hours  during  which  the  sun  was  aboye  the 
horizon,  it  only  shone  for  37’8  hours  at  Greenwich.  A dull 
week,  certainly,  for  photographers,  it  would  appear,  and 
yet  such  was  far  from  being  the  case,  for  the  fact  is  that 
in  this  summer  weather  bright  sunshine  is  rather  in  the 
way  than  otherwise.  Unless  it  is  a question  of  black  and 
white  printing,  photographers  do  not  care  to  expose  their 
negatives  iu  the  sun,  and  for  most  purposes  the  suu 
behind  a thin  veil  of  cloud  is  to  be  preferred  by  photo- 
tographers  to  the  blazing  sunshine  itself.  In  truth,  not 
only  for  photographic  purposes,  but  for  most  other  things, 
it  would  be  far  more  to  the  purpose,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  if  the  authorities  at  Greenwich,  instead  of  telling 
us  the  total  number  of  hours  during  which  the  sun  ap- 
peared from  behind  the  clouds,  were  to  inform  us  of  the 
total  amount  of  light  shed  upon  the  earth  during  the 
week.  Many  would  have  a difficulty  in  saying  what  is 
sunshine  and  what  is  not ; whether  the  time  during  which 
the  sun  appears  bright  and  bare  in  the  heavens  only 
should  be  counted,  or  whether  the  whole  period  should 
be  timed  during  which  shadows  are  cast  by  the  solar  orb. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty,  with  the  scientific  appliances 
now  at  our  disposal,  to  record  the  actual  intensity  of  the 
light  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this  way  a total  might  be 
arrived  at  showing  the  value  of  the  rays  (in  degrees) 
that  have  reached  the  earth  within  a certain  period. 
Were  this  mode  of  record  adopted,  there  would  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  sunshine  and  what 
is  not  and  for  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated  a statement 
might ’be  made  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  light  regis- 
tered during  a week  is  equivalent  to  so  many  hours  of 
pure  noon  sunshine — say  on  Midsummer  s Day.  A light 
register  of  this  kind  would  be  of  considerable  value,  not 
only  to  the  photographer,  but  to  the  farmer,  the  agricul- 
turist, the  mariner,  and  others  who  make  some  study  of 
the  rainfall  and  other  meteorological  records.  Indeed  we 
do  not  see  why  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 
should  not  supply  us  with  both  kinds  of  record. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  COLOURING 
MATTERS. 

Suitable  as  Anti-Photogenic  Agents — A Suitable  Dark- 

Room  Window  for  Bromide  of  Silver  Preparation. 

BY  51.  CHARLES  BARDY.* 

The  interesting  emulsion  process  of  M.  A.  Chardon  requires 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  no  light  should  be 
admitted  having  an  action  upon  bromide  of  silver.  I may, 
therefore,  be  able  to  render  some  service  to  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  process  by  pointing  out  an  easy  method 
of  replacing  the  yellow  glass  in  their  dark  rooms,  which 
permit  a large  quantity  of  the  actinic  rays  to  pass. 

For  the  past  two  years  I have  made  a study  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  dry  processes,  and  I employ,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  light  in  my  laboratory,  sheets  of  glass  tinted 
with  colours  derived  from  coal  tar.  Among  the  substances 
which  I have  tried,  one  possesses  in  a high  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  arresting  active  rays,  and  that  is  chrysoidine. 
Cbrysoidine  is  a yellowish  red  colouring  matter,  and  is 
made  in  England.  It  is  a crystalline  substance,  soluble  both 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  This  property  permits  of  its  use  in 
different  ways ; namely,  as  a varnish,  in  collodion,  in  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  &c. 

To  make  a varnish  with  chrysoidine,  it  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve it  to  the  point  of  saturation  in  any  alcoholic  varnish, 
to  permit  the  liquid  to  cool,  and  to  filter  it.  The  varnish  is 
then  employed  in  ;the  ordinary  way.  .By  replacing]  in  the 
preparation  of  collodion  the  alcohol,  by  a saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  chrysoidine,  a very  highly  tinted  collodion  may 
be  secured.  As  the  ether,  when  the  saturated  solution  is 
added,  will  precipitate  some  of  the  chrysoidine,  it  is  well 
after  mixing  to  allow  the  collodion  to  stand  awhile,  and  then 
to  decant  it. 

Either  collodion  or  varnish  prepared  in  this  way  and 
applied  to  glass  will  serve  as  a substitute  for  yellow  glass, 
and  is  better  than  the  latter  in  the  preparation  of  bromide  of 
silver.  In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  coat  both  sides  of  the 
glass  with  the  liquid.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  employing 
the  chrysoidine  is  to  put  it  into  pellicles  of  gelatine.  The 
following  formula  will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  to 
be  employed : — 

White  gelatine 20  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  125  cub.  cents. 

Chrysoidine  ...  ...  ...  2-5  grammes 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  3 cub.  cents. 

A two  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  40  ,, 

You  commence  by  dissolving  the  chrysoidine  in  the  125 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  warming  the  latter  to  facili- 
tate solution ; the  liquid  is  then  filtered  aud  allowed 
to  cool,  and  you  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  when 
making  gelation  pellicles  by  M.  Jeanrenaud's  methcd, 
namely,  by  pouring  upon  a glass  plate.  It  is  well 
to  make  the  pellicles  as  thick  as  possible,  and  to  do  this 
the  glass  plate  is  rubbed  with  talc,  and  after  it  has  been 
collodionized  the  margins  all  round  are  rubbed  with  soft 
wax,  so  as  to  form  a border.  In  this  way  a sort  of  tray  is 
formed,  into  which  the  gelatine  is  poured.  A levelling 
stand  is  employed  to  rest  the  plate  upon,  and  it  remains  in 
position  until  the  gelatine  has  set.  Afterwards  the  film  of 
gelatine  is  covered  with  collodion  containing  castor  oil.  In 
this  way  a very  supple  pellicle  is  secured  of  a red  ruby 
colour,  which,  if  properly  prepared,  prevents  the  passage  of 
all  actinic  rays. 

An  excellent  anti-photogenic  paper  may  be  made  by  im- 
pregnating strong  paper  with  a solution  of' 

Chrysoidine  ...  ,,,  ...  3 grammes 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  cub.  cents. 

Water  50  „ 

This  paper  does  well  to  intercept  light  in  laboratories, 
to  envelop  articles  sensitive  to  light,  prepared  plates,  dry 
emulsion,  sensitive  collodion,  &c.  It  is  preferable  to  all 
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papers  of  the  kind  met  with  in  commerce,  and  it  is  like- 
wise very  cheap,  for  the  alcohol  may  be  replaced  by  methy- 
lated spirit,  or  suppressed  altogether;  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the  solution  is  kept  very 
warm  when  the  paper  is  immersed  in  it. 

Eosiue,  a magnificent  colouring  matter,  is  equally  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  it  may  be  employed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  chrysoidine.  Its  colouriug  capacity 
being  inferior  to  the  latter,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
at  least  double  the  quantity  of  eosine  when  employing  it 
for  the  purposes  indicated  for  chrysoidine. 

I was  led  to  use  these  two  substances  after  a series  of 
experiments  which  I conducted  to  ascertain  the  absorption 
bands  produced  by  various  derivatives  of  coal  tar  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  and  I may  here  cite  some 
lexperiments  which  demonstrate  the  role  which  the  spec- 
' troscope  may  play,  in  studying  the  actinic  properties  of 
, colouring  matters. 

1.  Fuschine  or  aniline  red.  This  substance,  the  oldest 
and  most  generally  known,  presents  a most  characteristic 
absorption  band;  it  is  situated  in  the  green  pare  of  the 
spectrum.  If  the  micrometer  of  the  spectroscope  is  so 
regulated  that  the  division  100  coincides  with  the  yellow 
sodium  ray,  and  if  subsequently  there  is  interposed  between 
the  luminous  source  and  the  slit  a small  transparent  vessel 
filled  with  a dilute  solution  of  fuchsine,  there  will  be  seen 
a soft  baud  covering  the  whole  of  that  portion  between  the 
divisions  110  and  125  of  the  micrometer.  By  adding 
more  and  more  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the  solution,  so  as 
to  deepen  this  considerably,  the  band  of  absorption  becomes 
mote  pronounced,  and  broadens  both  right  aad  left, 
covering  even  the  yellow  sodium  line,  and  in  the  end  only 
permits  the  orange  and  red  rays  to  pass,  as  also  a portion 
of  the  violet. 

This  substance  cannot  be  without  influence  upon  the  sen- 
sitive preparation  of  silver;  the  fact  that,  when  very  concen- 
trated, the  solution  permits  some  of  the  actinic  rays  to 
pass,  proves  this  iu  fact.  A pellicle  of  gelatine,  strongly 
coloured  with  fuchsine,  interposed  between  the  light  and  a 
film  of  Chardon  emulsiou,  and  covered  with  a negative, 
serves  to  produce  a positive  image  in  fifteen  seconds  in 
diffused  light. 

2.  Naphthaline  rose  possesses  a band  of  absorption 
situated  between  the  divisions ' 120  and  145;  the  deep 
colour  of  this  product  appears  to  intercept  all  rays  with 
the  exception  of  orange  and  red.  Although  the  eye  cannot 
perceive  the  violet  rays,  it  is  evident  that  the  band  on 
spreading  cannot  cover  all  the  spectrum,  and  that  a portion 
of  the  violet  rays  is  not  absorbed.  Naphthaline  red  asso- 
ciated with  gelatine  gives  under  the  circumstances  pre- 
viously described  a positive  image  in  sixty  seconds. 

3.  Eosine  presents  similar  characters;  the  band  of  ab- 
sorption in  this  case  is  not  quite  so  broad,  and  it  is  situated 
between  the  divisions  120  and  140.  In  default  of  other 
substances,  these  two  products,  employed  in  the  form  of 
very  deep  solutions,  may  be  made  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

4.  Chrysoidine  has  this  particular  trait — that  it  has  no 
visible  absorption  band.  If  there  be  interposed  betweeo  the 
source  of  light  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  solutions 
more  and  more  charged  with  colouting  matter,  there  will  be 
perceived  a sort  of  screen,  which,  starting  from  the  violet, 
approaches,  little  by  little,  towards  division  85  of  the 
micrometer.  From  this  moment,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution  may  be,  the  screen  advances  no 
further;  but  the  intensity  of  the  red  and  orange  rays  still 
diminishes.  This  manner  of  behaving  itself  leads  one  to 
think  a priori  that  chrysoidine  must  fulfil  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  the  role  of  an  anti-photogenic  agent,  and 
experience  has  shown  such  to  be  the  case.  A plate  pre- 
pared with  the  Chardon  emulsion,  placed  five  minutes 
behind  a glass  covered  with  gelatine  tinted  with  chrysoidine, 
gives  no  trace  whatever  of  an  image  with  alkaline  develop- 
ment. 
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Under  the  same  conditions  an  ordinary  yellow  glass  will 
yield  a positive  image  with  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds. 
And  yet  this  yellow  glass,  which  gives  an  image  thus  with 
bromide  of  silver,  I have  used  without  detriment  for  the 
glaziDg  of  my  dark  room  when  working  the  wet  process. 
In  examining  this  yellow  glass  with  a spectroscope,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  does  not  intercept  any  of  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum  ; it  simply  weakens  them. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  British  Journal  that  an  anti- 
photogenic  screen  may  be  produced  by  covering  a glass  with 
a solution  of  gelatine,  and  when  this  is  almost  dry,  treating 
the  same  with  a concentrated  solution  of  permaugauate  of 
potash.  We  have  examined  plates  prepared  in  this  way 
with  the  spectroscope,  and  while  they  have  appeared 
exceedingly  opaque,  they  nevertheless  allow  the  whole  of 
the  spectrum  to  pass,  more  or  less  weakened  ; in  a word, 
these  permanganate  of  potash  plates  behave  in  the  same  way 
as  the  yellow  glass  of  which  I have  just  spoken.  Photo- 
graphers will,  therefore,  do  well  to  be  very  circumspect 
how  they  make  use  of  the  process. 

We  do  not  wish  to  affirm  that  substances  to  which 
we  have  referred  will  secure  the  most  perfect  immunity  ; we 
only  say  that  they  are  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  bro- 
mide of  silver  emulsions,  and  they  will  allow  the  photo- 
grapher to  work  without  being  troubled  with  fog. 

Artificial  colouring  matters  being  easily  attacked  by  light, 
no  doubt  many  will  have  their  suspicions  as  to  the  durability 
of  some  of  these  colours.  We  are  in  a position,  however,  to 
state  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  misgivings  on  the 
subject.  For  upwards  of  a year  1 have  had  the  window  of 
my  dark  room  glazed  with  a sheet  of  glass  covered  with 
cbrysoidine  collodion  Now,  this  substance  has  preserved 
to  this  day  its  anti-photogenic  power,  aud  serves  for  a screen 
against  the  light  when  preparing  the  bromide  of  silver  films, 
as  well  as  when  first  placed  in  position.  And  yet  I may 
mention  that,  during  the  whole  twelvemonth  that  the 
window  has  been  in  use,  it  has  had  sunshine  upon  it  for 
some  hours  every  day. 


WASHED  EMULSION. 

BV  JOHN  C.  BROWNE.* 

About  a year  ago  I made  a photographic  trip  through  Pike 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  on  my  return  prepared  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition.  Upon  that  occasion  1 used  wet 
plates  only,  but  the  labour  of  transporting  my  outfit  was  so 
severe  that  I determined  not  to  use  a wet  apparatus  again 
in  such  a rough  locality,  if  it  was  possible  to  depend  upon 
any  dry  process. 

During  the  past  winter  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
sample  of  washed  emulsion,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis  P. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  which  gave  good  results  in  quick 
exposures,  but  a longer  time  was  sure  to  spoil  the  negative 
by  solarization,  unless  the  plate  was  backed.  This  fault 
was  so  annoying  that  I had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  my 
contemplated  Pike  County  trip  this  year,  when  Mr.  Young 
handed  me  a sample  of  stained  washed  emulsion  which  he 
modestly  said  would  not  trouble  me  with  solarization  even 
in  verv  long  exposure.  I tried  the  article,  and  the  result 
far  exceeded  my  expectations.  In  a few  weeks  I became 
quite  expert  in  the  development,  and  made  arrangements  to 
test  its  capabilitl  s upon  ravine  views. 

After  some  delay,  Mr.  Young  agreed  to  accompany  me, 
and  we  started  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where  we 
joined  Mr.  Graves,  who  carried  a complete  wet  outfit.  For 
two  weeks  we  rambled  over  a portion  of  Pike  and  Monroe 
Counties,  going  to  many  localities  not  visited  before,  and  to 
all  the  best  known  objects  of  interest.  The  relief  from  the 
labour  of  carrying  the  heavy  load  necessary  for  wet  work  was 
an  agreeable  experience.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  going 
anywhere  unassisted,  and  enjoyed  the  trip  from  beginning 
to  end,  having  a large  number  of  good  negatives  to  show  as 
the  result.  My  own  judgment  might  be  considered  at  fault 
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if  I were  to  express  myself  as  I feel  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  negatives,  but  I will  say  that  some  of  the  most  critical 
judges  have  examined  the  work  and  pronounced  it  excellent. 
The  time  of  exposure  varied  from  a few  seconds  on  bright 
subjects  to  considerably  over  an  hour  on  daik  ravines.  The 
development  was  under  perfect  control,  and  proceeded 
almost  as  rapidly  as  a wet  plate.  No  solarization  or  fogging 
was  noticed.  I have  been  asked  if  the  result  with  stained 
emulsion  compared  favourably  with  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess. and  I have  answered  that  almost  all  the  negatives  made 
in  Pike  County  are  nearly  in  quality  to  wet  plates,  and  a 
few  superior,  owing  to  the  great  latitude  in  exposure. 

For  the  future,  in  making  extended  excursions  with  the 
camera,  I shall  discard  my  wet  traps,  and  substitute  a dry 
outfit.  Mr.  Young  has  cause  to  feel  well  satisfied  with  his 
success  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
richly  deserves  the  thanks  of  photographers  for  placing  in 
their  hands  such  a valuable  article. 


A NEW  GOLD  SALT  FOR  TONING. 

BV  DR.  J.  ECHNACSS. 

Until  now  there  have  been  used  only  the  single  and  double 
chloric  salts  of  gold  for  toning.  During  the  past  winter 
Mr.  Neumayer,  student  of  chemistry  from  Munich,  visited 
my  establishment,  and  undertook  under  my  directions  the 
preparation  of  a gold  bromide  and  a gold  bromide  of  cal- 
cium, for  the  purposes  of  experimenting  with  these  salts  and 
their  uses  in  photography. 

Thin  leaves  of  gold  are  readily  dissolved  in  bromine 
water  and  in  bromine  gas.  But  a more  rational  at.d  less 
disagreeable  mode  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua-regia. 

During  the  evaporation  of  the  gold  bromide,  which  has  a 
dark  appearance  and  smells  strongly  of  bromine,  great  care 
is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gold  bromide 
vaporizes  more  easily  than  the  chloride.  Bromide  of  gold  is 
difficult  to  crystallize.  By  the  addition  of  an  exact  equiva- 
lent of  bromide  of  calcium  dissolved  in  water,  and  evapo- 
rated, small  granite-red  crystals  of  double  salts  are  obtained. 
KBr-t- AuBr3  + 5H20  can  be  with  difficulty  dissolved  in 
water;  but  a thin  solution  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  and 
effloresces  in  dry  air. 

I have  tried  these  double  salts,  also  the  gold  bromide, 
with  several  additions,  as  a toning  bath,  in  its  general 
effects  on  silver  copies  it  is  analogous  to  gold  chloride  com- 
binations, except  that  in  the  same  proportions  it  acts  more 
enegetically. 

The  addition  of  soda  bicarbonate  gives  a blue-black  tone, 
melted  acetate  of  sodium  a purple-coloured  tone. 

For  a lasting  gold  bath,  in  form  of  a sel  encausse,  these 
salts  are  recommended. — Archiv. 


HOW  TO  TRANSFORM  A SIMPLE  PHOTOGRAPH 
INTO  A PRINTING  BLOCK. 

In  the  Photographisches  Archiv  appear  the  details  of  a 
simple  method  of  securing  an  outline  photograph  in  metal 
suitable  for  printing  with  type  in  the  ordinary  printing 
press.  It  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  of  a draughtsman, 
no  doubt,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  well  and 
rapidly,  although  nothing  is  said  on  this  head,  but  hardly 
any  one  could,  haphazard,  undertake  the  matter. 

Only  a well-marked  photograph  with  bold  lines,  and  in 
which  minor  details  ate  of  no  account,  is  suitable,  and  the 
negative  is  in  the  first  place  put  into  a camera  or  other 
apparatus  to  furnish  an  enlarged  positive.  Upon  this  en- 
larged positive  are  traced,  in  Indian  ink,  the  bolder  lines 
which  it  is  desired  to  retain,  a pen  or  brush  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  or  the  desire  of  the  draughtsman.  After  all  details 
have  been  in  this  way  traced,  with  thoroughly  black  pig- 
ment, the  lines  of  a thickness  corresponding  to  the  original 
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object,  and  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  readily  reproduced 
by  photography,  the  print  is  treated  with  chloride  of  lime 
or  other  bleaching  agent,  and  in  this  was  the  whole  of  the 
image  obliterated  with  the  exception  of  the  black  lines 
made  by  the  draughtsman. 

The  picture  is  now  photographed,  and  in  this  way  a 
small  negative  secured,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  the  printing  block  is  to  be.  In  this  case 
the  negative  will  be  perfectly  opaque  in  the  lights  and 
transparent  in  the  shadows,  aud  from  it  may  be  easily 
produced  by  any  of  the  etching  processes  an  engraving 
upon  zinc  capable  of  being  used  in  the  printing  press  with 
type. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  specially  mentioned  as  the  bleaching 
agent  wherewith  to  render  invisible  the  details  of  the 
silver  image,  after  the  draughtsman  has  done  his  work. 
We  should  think  that  a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
would  bo  much  more  effectual  in  making  the  original 
photographic  image  disappear. 

« 

ART  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  POSING  THE  SITTER. 

BY  M.  A.  ROOT.* 

Photography  is  justly  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  excel  in  its  practice  requires  genius  quite  as 
imperatively  as  excellence  in  painting  or  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture or  music.  Without  such  genius  an  operant,  how- 
ever skilful  in  manipulating  and  in  the  merely  mechanical 
accessories  of  his  profession,  can  never  be  higher  or 
other  than  a simple  mechanic  therein — that  is,  however 
handsomely  finished[his  pictures  may  be,  they  must  ever 
want  that  life-likeness,  as  that  expression  which  announces 
the  individuality  and  personal  identity  of  their  originals. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  as  underprising 
great  care  and  skill,  coupled  with  the  utmost  attainable 
finish  in  the  accessories  above  named. 

According  to  the  familiar  adage,  a complete  man  should 
have  “ a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.”  Not  less  impera- 
tively should  a perfect  photographic  portrait  combine  a 
vivid  expression  of  the  sitter’s  soul  with  the  utmost  finish 
in  the  representation  of  his  person. 

I regret  to  say  that  numerous  photo-artists  are  exceed- 
ingly defective  in  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  in  a point  more  important  still.  How,  in  fact, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  from  the  urgent  press  of 
competition,  the  “ cheap  system  ” has  intruded  into  this 
as  well  as  into  all  other  vocations,  “sacred  or  profane?” 

The  “go  ahead,”  hurry-scurry  movement  of  our  Ameri- 
can life  is  bitterly  hostile  to  high  excellence  here,  as  well 
as  everywhere  else ; for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
expend  much  care  and  time — even  where  ability  and  skill 
are  not  wanting — upon  pictures  which  are  vended  for  but 
a trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  materials  used. 

The  public,  it  should  be  frankly  and  boldly  stated,  are 
very  culpable  in  this  regard.  Precisely  so  long  as  they 
prefer  and  insist  upon  having  cheap  wares,  such  cheap 
wares  will  be  promptly  furnished  to  their  order,  but  their 
intrinsic  value  will  invariably  keep  even  pace  with  their 
cheapness.  In  order  to  procure  a first-rate  article,  what- 
ever its  kind,  a liberal  pecuniary  compensation  must  be 
paid,  since,  by  a sad  but  inexorable  necessity,  artists 
are  absolutely  compelled  to  eat  and  drink,  to  wear  and 
house,  exactly  like  the  “ rest  of  mankind.”  Enough  on 
this  topic. 

Let  me  remark,  however,  with  the  utmost  emphasis, 
that  however  important  may  be  the  mechanical  “getting 
up  ” of  a picture,  there  is  one  thing  more  important  still — 
so  important,  indeed,  that,  where  it  is  lacking,  a portrait 
is  virtually  no  portrait  at  all  of  a living  creature,  but,  to 
say  the  very  best  of  it,  the  bald  representation  of  a lifeless 
being.  In  the  “one  thing ” mentioned.  I allude  of  course 
to  what  I have  named  “ expression,”  a term  whose  signifi- 
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cance  is  so  well  known  to  my  readers,  that  they  need  no 
explanation  of  it  from  me. 

As  I mentioned  above,  to  communicate  this  “ ex- 
pression,” whether  produced  by  the  sun-pencil  or  any 
other  pencil  to  a portrait,  be  it  of  man  or  be  it  of  nature, 
genius  is  indispensable. 

Does  my  reader  ask  what  I mean  by  this  term 
“genius'?”  My  inevitable  reply  is,  that  I— however  it 
may  be  with  the  wiser  sort— am  wholly  incapable  of 
confining  that  subtle  essence  nithin  the  boundaries  of  a 
verbal  definition.  Its  effects,  however,  I,  like  all  others, 
can  recognize  at  a single  glance.  So  far  as  I can  com- 
prehend it,  it  would  seem  to  be  a faculty  originally 
bestowed  by  the  All-Creator— susceptible,  indeed,  of 
being  developed,  improved,  aud  exalted  immeasurably — 
but  by  no  possibility  to  be  acquired  by  one  in  whom  its 
germs  were  not  implanted  at  the  first. 

It  acts  in  ways  and  towards  issues  which  not  even  its 
favoured  possessor  can  explain  to  others,  or  even  to  him- 
self. As  simple  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  is  qualified  to 
perform  by  a seeming  intuition,  and  ou  the  instant,  what 
those  otherwise  organised  are  unable  to  do  by  the  most 
laborious  and  protracted  effort. 

It  is  the  Divine  Agent,  universally,  in  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  all  spheres. 

In  the  fine  arts,  however,  its  agency  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Without  its  unmistakable  presence,  they  are 
not  fine  arts,  but  coarse  arts.  All,  therefore,  who  are  not 
vividly  conscious  of  possessing  this  magic  gift — be  their 
general  abilities  and  talents  as  ample  and  as  various  as 
they  may — would  act  most  wisely  in  eschewiug  all 
endeavours  to  master  and  practise  these  arts. 

Not  for  a moment,  however,  would  I counsel  them  to 
let  such  abilities  and  talents  lie  idle.  Thus  to  act  were 
treason  to  their  own  endowments,  to  say  nothing  of 
ingratitude  to  the  munificent  Giver  of  the  same. 

But  surely  they  may  readily  find  innumerable  spheres  in 
this  topsy-turvy  world  to  which  their  peculiar  powers 
are  specially  adapted,  and  by  labouring  in  which  they  may 
acquire  a grand  and  spotless  fame  for  themselves,  while 
they  render  essential  service  to  their  race.  In  this  sphere, 
however,  among  the  fine  arts,  they  are,  most  assuredly, 
“ not  at  home.” 

Now  to  the  portrait  poser,  the  art  student,  possessing 
natural  genius,  who  should  have  the  sole  control  of  the 
sitting  department  aud  management  of  the  camera,  1 
would  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  means  to  be 
adopted  by  the  photo-poser  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sunbeam  acts  up- 
on the  plate. 

The  portrait  painter  ( as  I have  said  in  former  articles) 
may  have  several  sittings,  each  lasting  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  thus  have  time  to  learn  what  is  his  sitter’s  most 
characteristic  expression— or,  perhaps,  to  call  up  that 
expression  by  his  conversation  and  personal  influence. 

The  photo-artist  has  his  sitter  with  him  but  a few 
minutes,  or  it  may  be  seconds,  and  even  then  the  circum- 
stances arc  such  as  not  to  be  very  favourable  to  producing 
in  the  sitter’s  mind  the  mood  which  will  give  his  face  and 
figure  the  best  expression.  What  can  the  sun-paiuter  do 
to  counterbalance  these  disadvantages?  As  1 have  said 
more  than  once  before,  he  must  have  genius  as  a sine  qua 
non,  for  this  will  not  only  spontaneously  suggest  various 
expedients  to  be  used,  but  it  exerts  upon  those  comiug  in 
contact  with  it  a kindling,  genia]  influence,  which  can  be 
neither  analyzed  or  defined. 

But  genius,  without  the  cultivation  which  supplies  it 
with  materials  and  implements,  can  accomplish  little. 
Let  us  note,  then,  some  of  the  means  to  be  used  in 
effecting  the  end  alluded  to. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  ambitious  and  would-be 
successful  photographic  art  poser  should  have  his  rooms 
and  studio  so  arranged  as  to  act  favourably  on  his  sitter’s 
mind,  prior  to,  as  well  as  during  the  sitting.  It  will  be 
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understood,  without  my  going  into  detail,  that  he  should  (it 
up  his  rooms  with  artistic  taste,  having  therein  books,  pic- 
tures, engravings,  sculpture,  &c.,  of  a kind  to  attune  the 
visitant’s  mind  to  the  mood  he  would  wish  to  express  in 
the  portrait  to  be  taken. 

In  furnishing  of  the  apartments,  &c. — in  short,  all  of  the 
items  of  equipment — should  be  regulated  with  a view  of 
awakening  in  the  visitants  the  best  and  highest  thought 
and  feelings. 

If  I were  speaking  to  common-place,  prosaic  persons,  I 
might  expect  ridicule  in  requital  for  these  remarks.  But 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  readers  generally,  I trust,  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature — or,  in  other  words, 
philosophy — to  know  that  we  are  very  much  in  character 
what  the  circumstances  about  us  have  moulded  us  to  be. 
The  dark  or  the  bright,  the  black  or  the  white  around  us, 
cast  their  peculiar  shadows  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  be 
permanently  or  temporarily  under  their  influence.  As  the 
end  we  are  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  is  to  get  from  the 
sitter  his  best  expression,  and  as  all  surrounding  circum- 
stances operate  in  one  way  or  another  to  affect  the  mind — 
whence  the  expression  comes  into  the  face  and  figure — let 
us  make  all  he  sees  or  comes  in  contact  with,  in  the  helio- 
graphic studio,  tend  to  produce  upon  him  the  influence  we 
desire.  I need  not  enlarge,  or  go  into  details  upon  this 
subject,  since  those  who  can  understand  it  at  all  will  un- 
derstand it  at  once,  and  fill  up  the  outlines  here  given  from 
their  own  minds. 

The  previous  preparation  having  been  made,  we  now 
come  to  the  time  of  sitting  itself.  And  here,  as  I have 
repeatedly  intimated,  a momentous  task  falls  upon  the 
artist  who  would  get  a portrait  expressing  the  best  and 
highest  phase  of  the  sitter’s  character. 

I might  fill  many  pages  with  a detail  of  what  experience 
has  taught  me  in  reference  to  the  position  the  model 
(sitter)  should  be  required  to  assume — the  mode  in  which 
the  light  should  fall  upon  his  face  and  figure,  so  that 
blemishes  may  be  alleviated,  and  good  points  brought 
distinctly  into  view. 

In  short,  a thousand  things  respecting  the  configuration 
and  locality  of  the  sitting-room,  the  windows  through 
which  the  light  comes,  &c.,  all  of  which  myriad  particulars 
bear  directly  aud  essentially  upon  the  fact  whether  a mere 
mechanical  transcript,  or  a mimic  life  reduplication  of  the 
sitter,  at  his  best,  is  to  be  obtained. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  in  all  the  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent treatises  on  our  art,  scarcely  the  slightest  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  which  is  by  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  other — that  is,  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  getting  the  sitter’s  best  and  individualizing  expression 
— his  living,  thinking,  feeling  self,  instead  of  a face  and 
form  which  make  us 

“ Start,  for  sonl  is  wanting  there.” 

At  present,  however,  I must  restrict  myself  to  a few 
words  on  a single  point — the  action  of  the  artist  upon  the 
sitter  at  the  moment  of  taking. 

The  photographic  poser  should  possess  certain  conver- 
sational powers,  together  with  a certain  kind  of  manners 
and  deportment,  whereby  he  can  adapt  himself  to  his  I 
sitter— whoever  and  whatever  he  may  be— with  such  effect 
as  to  call  up  in  such  sitter  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
moods ; or  he  should  instantly  quit  the  position  at  the 
camera  for  some  very  different  employment. 

You  will  fiud,  in  looking  over  the  biographies  of  all 
who  have  been  distinguished  in  portrait-painting,  that 
they  have  uniformly  been  distinguished  by  their  powers  of 
conversation.  To  possess  such  powers  demands,  first, 
original  genius  — involving  a ready  sympathy  with 
persons  of  all  temperaments  and  characters  ; and  next,  an 
assiduous  cultivation  of  such  genius— a cultivation  which 
puts  one  in  possession  of  all  those  myriad  methods,  both  in 
tho  way  of  solid  and  of  graceful,  whereby  the  hearer’s 
mind  is  aroused  and  his  heart  set  all  aglow. 

Therefore  I would  say  that  the  photo,  art-poser  who 


would  be  truly  such — who  would  do  honour  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  not  do  discredit  to  that  bright  orb  who  lends  his 
luminous  pencil  for  his  work,  exacting  nothing  in  requital 
but  a fitness  for  the  profession  assumed — must  know  at 
tho  outset  that  he  possesses  a conversational  capability, 
and  then  must  cultivate  such  capability  to  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

I need  not  specify  how  he  is  to  do  this — his  own  spon- 
taneities will  prompt  him.  It  is,  however,  obvious  upon 
the  surface  that  a fair  acquaintance  with  books  of  the 
rarest  quality  is  one  important  item  for  such  culture. 

But  more  important  still  for  him,  as,  in  truth,  for  all 
men  else,  it  is  to  observe — observe  all  men,  of  whatever 
class  or  character,  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact — 
observe  them,  too,  with  that  genial,  humane  feeling  which 
so  acts  upon  all  coming  within  its  sphere  as  to  summon 
into  activity  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  them,  aud  to 
bring  into  view  that  imprint  of  the  Divine  Original  and 
Sire  which  is  stamped  on  every  soul,  though  often  hidden 
by  the  rubbish  of  worldliness,  or  covered  by  the  black 
fetid  waves  of  illicit  passion  and  appetite. 

Thus  mingling  with  men  of  all  degrees  and  qualities, 
the  photo,  poser  learns  how  to  approach  and  commune 
with  all — and  thus  is  able  to  act  upon  his  sitter,  both  by 
his  conversation  and  his  mere  personal  presence,  as  to 
bring  out  the  expression  desired. 


TRIMMING  PRINTS  BEFORE  TONING  AND 
FIXING. 

Mr.  John  L.  Gihon  has  the  following  remarks  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  : — 

‘‘The  cutting  of  a print  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
pressure-frame,  and  before  it  is  toned,  cannot,  I think,  be 
too  strongly  advocated.  There  is  every  reasoo  in  favour  of 
the  plan,  and  none  against  it  that  I know  of,  except  an 
occasional  plea  of  want  of  tioi6.  1 was  myself  much  pre- 
judiced against  so  flagrant  an  innovation  upon  time- 
honoured  customs  until  observation  and  an  experience  as  to 
the  ecouomy  of  the  measure  made  me  realize  its  advi- 
sability. 

“ The  clippings  from  tho  edges  of  prints,  no  matter 
how  inconsiderable  they  may  be  when  singly  considered, 
become  really  valuable  when  weighed  by  the  pound.  The 
penuies  that  are  inconsiderately  thrown  away  would  be  the 
making  of  dollars  if  gathered  together. 

‘‘No  smaller  an  item  is  the  economy  of  gold  in  the 
toning  process,  and,  contrary  to  the  preconceived  ideas  of 
the  uninitiated,  there  remains  the  lessened  liability  of 
damage  to  or  the  tearing  of  the  print  during  its  manipu- 
lation. The  clear  cut  edge  is  a great  protection  to  it. 
Otherwise,  if  it  is  desirable  to  dry  off  your  pictures  before 
mounting  them,  it  is  necessary  either  to  hang  them  up.  to 
lay  them  upon  covered  stretchers,  or  to  place  them  between 
heavy  blotters  or  cloths. 

“The  last  plan  was  the  one  most  generally  adopted  by 
the  ‘ Company.’  It  had  the  advantage  of  preserving  tho 
pictures  well  straightened  out,  and  thus  rendered  more 
adaptable  to  the  Robinson  1 trimmer  ’ or  Bergner  cut:er. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  blottinz-papers  or  cloths  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  aud  an  occasional  test  might  be 
used  for  the  discovery  of  any  trace  of  soda  contained  in  the 
former,  and  the  latter  should  be  washed  frequently.  It  is 
often  averred  that  the  blotting  pads  as  they  are  received 
from  the  paper-makers  or  stationers  are  already  contami- 
nated by  soda  used  in  their  manufacture.  Frequent  expe- 
riment has,  in  my  own  case,  failed  to  detect  its  presence. 

‘•Even  in  this  apparently  minor  part  of  the  business  more 
care  should  be  used  than  an  untrained  lad  generally  feels  in- 
cumbent upon  him.  The  dropping  of  a print  upon  the 
floor,  or  the  use  of  a dirty  clothes-clip,  ora  soiled  paper,  will 
most  undoubtedly  be  ruinous  to  the  photograph.  In  short, 
an  artist’s  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  his  pioductions  is 
never  at  an  end — no,  not  even  when  they  are  lost  to  his 
sight,  and  become  the  property  of  his  customers.” 
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LIGHTING  THE  FIGURE. 

Probably  every  portraitist  is  well  aware  that  lighting  the 
sitter  is  a matter  of  great  importance  in  photography  ; but 
it  has  probably  occurred  to  few  to  remember  that  it  is  (he 
matter  of  primary  importance  in  the  presentment  of  a 
portrait.  Outline  may  of  course  indicate  a form,  without 
light  and  shadow  ; but  the  only  mode  of  presenting  the 
image  of  an  object  in  a solid  form  is  by  means  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  it  is  on  the  proper  arrangement  and  gradation 
of  light  and  shadow  that  truth  in  delineation  as  well  as 
pictorial  beauty  depends.  The  skilled  master  of  light  and 
shadow  produces  the  truest  and  most  natural  looking  of 
portraits,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  and  effective  pictures. 
Hence,  although  the  subject  has  often  received  attention  in 
photographic  literature,  it  can  never  receive  too  much 
attention  ; its  principles  can  never  be  too  much  enforced, 
nor  can  they  be  too  assiduously  studied. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  portraitists  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  advertising  circulars  an- 
nouncing the  publication  of  a pamphlet  on  a system  of 
lighting  by  Mons.  Klary,  a photographer  of  Algiers,  and 
rumours  of  the  system  discovered  and  described  by  the 
Algerian  portraitist  have  reached  many  who  have  not  seen 
his  circulars.  The  first  thing  noticeable  in  these  circular 
announcements  was  the  enterprise  of  the  thing.  Each  cir- 
cular consisted  of  two  or  three  sheets  of  closely  printed 
matter,  and  the  names  of  most  of  the  distinguished 
photographers  in  Europe  appeared  in  connection  with 
testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  Mons.  Klary’s  system. 
The  original  price  of  the  pamphlet  was,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  two  hundred  francs,  equivalent  to  j£8 
sterling.  After  a lapse  of  time  it  was  reduced  to  one 
hundred  francs,  and  finally  to  fifty  francs,  or£l,  the  price 
at  which  it  is  now  offered  to  photographers.  The  price 
seems,  and  undoubtedly  is,  high.  But  we  think  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  work  has  proved  worth  the  money  to  many, 
as  it  does  beyond  a question  contain  valuable  instruction 
and  advice,  and  the  fact  that  the  price  was  high  will  in  many 
cases  probably  enforce  more  attention  to  this  instruction 
than  if  it  had  been  obtained  at  a low  price.  Some  time 
ago  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Waldack 
called  attention  to  the  pamphlet,  aud  explained  in  our 
pages  that  the  system  resembled  that  described  by  Mr. 
Carl  Meyer,  in  America.  The  system  is  one  which  we 
have  often  brought  before  our  readers,  and  advocated. 
It  i3  mainly  dependant  on  the  use  of  portable  screens  for 
reflecting  or  intercepting  the  light,  so  as  regulate  and 
direct  the  proportion  and  position  of  light  and  shadow. 
An  article  we  wrote  and  published  precisely  three  years 
ago  will  interest  some  of  our  readers  if  they  refer  to  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  News. 
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Regarding  the  aim  of  M.  Klary  to  improve  the  pictorial 
character  of  photography  as  worthy  of  approbation,  we 
have  not  hitherto  felt  it  fair  to  epitomise  or  make  extracts 
from  his  pamphlet.  As  we  find  this  has  already  been  done 
in  some  quarters,  we  feel  now  the  less  hesitation  in  giving 
some  account  of  the  contents  of  the  brochure,  without  still 
wishing  to  interfere  with  its  chances  of  circulation,  lu 
an  interesting  opening  chapter  on  the  importance  of 
light,  in  the  course  of  which  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  M.  Klary  has  studied  Mr.  H.  I*.  Robinson’s  work, 
we  find  that  the  author  condemns  the  use  of  much  side- 
light, by  which  he  says  “ the  beauty  of  the  eyes  is  seriously 
threatened,  the  natural  shades  of  the  face  are  partly 
destroyed,  and  the  features  appear  distorted,  feeble,  or 
unvigorous.  The  mouth,  that  part  so  graceful  and  essen- 
tial of  the  head,  in  a woman,  the  mouth,  round  which  so 
many  feelings  are  playing,  loses  nearly  all  its  charming- 
ness ; the  slight  shades  which  stamp  its  corners  disappear  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  nearly  as  light  as  the  lower  lip.  The 
shade  which  should  be  showed  under  the  latter  does  not 
exist,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole  becomes  white,  as  far 
as  a thing  can  be  white  and  still  maintain  some  appear- 
ance of  shape.”  As  in  our  experience  the  most  satisfactory 
portraits  have  been  produced  in  studios  with  abundance  of 
side-light,  we  may  here  point  out  an  omission  in  M.  Klary’s 
estimate  of  the  case.  A top  light  undoubtedly  most 
readily  lends  itself  to  force,  and  to  striking  pictorial 
effect;  but  it  is  the  side-light  which  gives  natural  and 
satisfactory  portraits,  and  that  because  it  is  that  lighting 
under  which  we  usually  see  the  faces  of  our  friends.  The 
windows  of  ordinary  rooms  are  siJe-lights,  and  this  is  the 
light  which  is  most  common  and  familiar.  A high  side- 
light auswering  to  the  upper  part  of  an  ordinary  window 
generally  gives  at  once  a natural  and  pleasing  portrait 
if  used  with  anything  like  judgment. 

M.  Klary  proceeds  in  his  next  chapter  to  insist  on  the 
balance  of  light,  so  that  the  lightest  part  of  a face  shall  not 
be  white,  nor  the  most  shadowed  part  black.  He  remarks  : 
“ There  are  three  s jrts  of  lights  in  use  for  the  production 
of  photographic  pictures  : the  diffused  light,  the  direct 
light,  and  reflected  light.  The  diffused  light  is  that 
which  is  employed  in  largest  quantity  ; the  reflected  light 
is  that  which  must  be  more  restrained.  A diffusion  ot 
light  on  the  whole  face  makes  it  appear  flat  aud  unvi- 
gorous. It  is  then  that  the  direct  light  comes  to  our 
help  in  lighting  the  prominent  parts  of  the  face  ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  it  judiciously,  umlersiandingly,  and 
in  small  quantity.  In  order  to  be  really  useful  the  side 
light  must  he  taken  on  a level  with  or  above  the  horizon. 
The  most  competent  artists  agree  that  the  best  light  is 
that  which  falls  on  the  sitter  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  The  relative  proportions  are  never  to  be,  in  any 
case,  a matter  of  chance  or  accident.”  The  fault  iu  light- 
ing which  is  most  common,  and  which  M.  Ivlaiy  most 
deprecates,  is  flooding  the  sitter  with  too  much  light,  to 
the  destruction  alike  of  texture,  modelling,  and  pictorial 
effect. 

In  another  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the 
various  inodes  of  controlling  light  which  have  been  pro- 
posed— not  simply  the  ordinary  methods  of  using  curtains, 
&c.,  but  the  reflector  and  counter  reflector  of  Kurtz  ; the 
alcove  background  of  Adam-Salomon,  first  published  in 
our  pages;  a movable  room,  proposed  by  a Hungarian 
photographer,  M.  Gondy  ; and  the  hand-screen  of  Kent, 
which  he  considers  the  starting  point  of  his  own  system. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
system  of  lighting  with  the  use  of  screens  has  been  worked 
out  by  M.  Klary  for  himself  ; but  he  scarcely  appears  to 
be  aware  that  the  use  of  portable  screens  for  controlling 
the  lighting  of  the  sitter  is  a very  ancient  device  iu  pho- 
tography, iu  common  use  amongst  the  early  Daguerreo- 
type artists.  Tt  has,  singularly,  and  unfortunately,  as  we 
think,  passed  out  of  common  use ; but  we  hope  will  be, 
with  M.  Klary’s  aid,  revived  again.  A study  of  his  system, 
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with  the  diagrams  given,  will  have  the  effect,  we  think,  of 
inducing  many  at  least  to  give  it  a trial. 

Without  the  use  of  M.  Klary's  diagrams  we  could  not 
well  explain  his  method  of  using  translucent  screens  for 
softening  light,  and  opaque  screens  for  reflecting  light ; 
and  we  must  take  leave  of  his  pamphlet,  therefore,  by 
stating  that  the  subject  is  treated  with  much  intelligence 
and  earnestness,  and  will  well  repay  perusal  But  we 
may  add  here,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Cussons, 
of  Southport,  who  some  years  ago  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  portable  screens  for  governing  light,  has  re-  ! 
cently  further  developed  the  matter,  and  supplies  screens 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  M.  Klary,  of  Paris,  of  whose 
pamphlet  a synopsis  is  given  in  a circular  recently  issued 
by  Mr.  Cussons.  As  this  is  very  well  done,  we  reproduce 
part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  circular 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“ Light  and  shade  giving  us  all  our  effects,  our  ability 
consists  in  using  both  in  such  proportions  that  we  obtain  | 
at  will  the  most  varied  effects.  The  top  and  side  lights 
together  are  generally  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
photographic  studios ; but  it  is  in  the  injudicious  use  of 
the  latter,  especially  when  employed  in  too  great  a 
quantity,  that  many  fine  effects  are  lost,  and  the  resulting 
picture  is  rendered  flat  and  feeble,  tke  natural  shades  of 
the  face  destroyed,  the  features  distorted,  tho  eyes,  the 
mouth  (the  upper  lip  especially)  shorn  of  their  full  ex- 
pression, and  the  whole  face  wanting  in  graceful  and 
natural  relief.  For  heads  and  half  length  portraits  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  use  the  side  light  in  so  large  a 
quantity  as  is  usual ; the  top  light,  when  under  judicious 
control,  will  give  the  better  and  more  artistic  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  In  order  to  be  really  useful  a side  light 
must  be  taken  on  a level  with  or  above  the  horizon  ; the 
best  light  is  one  that  falls  on  the  sitter  at  an  angle  of  43°. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  light  be  balanced  in  accurate  pro- 
portion, the  time  of  exposure  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  ; 
lighting,  and  the  development  adjusted  according  to  the 
exposure.  The  lighting  of  the  face  should  be  balanced  in 
such  a way  that  the  contrasts  may  not  be  simply  black  and 
white,  but  a soft  gradation  of  all  the  intermediate  tones, 
as  well  in  the  lights  as  in  the  shadows,  so  as  to  produce  a 
graceful  and  artistic  picture.  There  are  no  pure  whites  to 
be  depicted  in  the  human  face,  though  there  are  some  I 
portions  which  may  be  nearly  so  ; the  whole  face  should 
be  more  or  less  shaded,  aud  some  luminous  touches  be 
slightly  thrown  on  the  most  prominent  parts;  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder  should  be  darkest  in 
tone, — the  nearest  portion  the  lightest,  and  every  grada- 
tion between. 

“ Of  the  three  lights  used  in  the  studio,  the  diffused 
may  be  employed  in  the  greater  quantity,  the  reflected 
must  be  more  restrained,  aud  the  direct  used  more  spar- 
ingly and  judiciously.  The  position  of  the  sitter  should 
be  under  the  principal  or  strongest  light.  It  is  best  to  em- 
ploy a soft  and  slightly  diffused  light,  combining  in  due  pro-  1 
portions  the  top  and  side.  This  is  readily  obtained  by  use 
of  the  head  screen  ('which,  being  constructed  with  various 
movements,  will  enable  the  operator  to  have  this  light 
under  perfect  control).  It  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  sitter,  nearest  to  the  light,  and  of  course  ontside  the 
focus  of  the  desired  picture.  It  must  be  elevated  above 
the  head,  raised  or  lowered  and  turned  to  the  required 
angle  until  the  operator  observes  the  true  and  best  effect 
upon  the  shades  and  lines  of  the  face.  There  will  now  be  | 
seen  a general  and  diffused  light  over  the  whole  of  the  1 
figure,  but  a little  predominant  on  the  side  nearest  the 
light;  then  open  a small  accidental  side  light  quite  in 
front  of  the  sitter,  which  will  fall  upon  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  face  ; if  the  eyes  are  sunk  deeply,  lower  the  screen  a 
little,  and  move  it  slightly  towards  the  shaded  side  of  the 
face  ; it  will  thus  increase  the  top  light,  and  bring  the  face 
into  bold  relief ; the  shaded  side,  though  slightly  darker 
than  the  other,  will  remain  soft,  aud  full  of  detail. 


“ Observe  that  the  reflex  of  the  eyes  must  be  the  same 
in  each : these  luminous  points  have  their  place  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  eye,  and  nearest  the  side  light — not  in 
the  middle.  If  the  reflex  appears  in  one  eye  only,  the 
face  is  too  far  away  from  the  side  light ; then  move  your 
camera  and  turn  the  face  towards  the  side  light  until  these 
luminous  poiuts  appear  on  both  eyes ; the  head  will  then  be 
well  lighted,  and  the  classic  outline  of  the  nose  well  ren- 
dered. A beautiful  aud  often  unforscen  lighting  will  be 
discovered  by  the  movements  of  this  screen.  Being  made 
of  translucent  materials,  it  softens,  filters,  and  slightly 
diffuses  the  light  over  the  head  of  the  sitter,  and  is  an  im- 
mense power  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  operator  for  obtain- 
ing in  any  studio  those  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade 
which  produce  a perfect  picture,  and  which  could  not  be 
easily  produced  by  any  existing  arrangement  of  blinds  or 
curtains.  With  taste  aud  a little  practice  its  use  will 
become  intuitive. 

“ It  is  necessary  to  soften  the  edges  of  the  shadows,  in 
case  of  need,  with  a pure  and  delicate  reflected  light ; this 
is  done  very  readily  by  means  of  the  concave  reflector, 
used  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  It 
should  be  turned  towards  the  sitter  in  such  a manner  as 
to  throw  a concentrated  light  upon  that  part  of  the  face 
under  and  behind  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  darker  portions 
of  the  neck,  and  you  will  thus  avoid  the  spot  of  reflected 
light  appearing  in  the  eye.  A perfectly  exact  position  of 
the  reflector  is  as  essential  as  for  the  head  screen,  in  order 
that  the  proper  balance  of  lighting  may  be  obtained. 

“For  lighting  a la  Rembrandt  do  not  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  face,  but  move  your  camera  so  as  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  other  cheek,  and,  with  some  slight  modifications 
of  the  head  screen,  this  lighting  will  be  as  perfectly  ren- 
dered as  the  other ; it  is  not  here  necessary  to  use  the 
reflector;  the  head  screen  alone  will  regulate  the  top  light, 
which  must  be  used  sparingly,  so  that  it  does  not  fall  upon 
the  points  where  the  middle  tones  are  wauted. 

“ It  is  desirable  in  all  studios  to  provide  some  object 
upou  which  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  may  be  directed,  and 
rest  easily,  at  the  point  of  vision  selected  by  the  operrtor  ; 
for  this  purpose  we  make  a small  stand  upon  which  i3 
mounted  an  object  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 
fixed  at  any  given  point.  The  semicircular  or  alcove 
background  of  M.  Adam-Salomon  will  prove  a most  valu- 
able adjunct  ia  a studio  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  its 
free  use;  for  by  it  we  obtain  the  true  effects  of  light  and 
shadow  in  proper  contrast  with  those  of  the  figure  ; and 
hence  the  subject  is  brought  out  in  bolder  relief  than 
it  would  be  with  a plain,  flat  background.  But  in  ordin- 
ary rooms,  where  the  space  is  so  restricted  that  au  alcove 
background  could  not  be  advantageously  used,  we  should 
recommend  a flat  bachground,  graduated  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  light  to  dark,  and  these,  if  artistically 
painted,  will  prove  most  effective  and  valuable.” 


ON  THE  IMMEDIATE  AND  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS 
OF  CERTAIN  RECENTLY  PROPOSED  ADDI- 
TIONS TO  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

BY  W.  HOWARD.* 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  preceding  contribution 
it  will  be  noticed  that  while  Mr.  Munger’s  assertion  re- 
garding the  chemical  Clearness  of  negatives  obtained  from 
his  so-called  “ hypo  nitrate”  bath  is  admitted  to  bo  abso- 
lutely true,  no  explanation  of  its  cause  is  given.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  matter  was  to  my  mind  so  self-evident 
that  an  explanation  seemed  an  unnecessary  and  impertinent 
demand  upon  the  reader’s  patience.  Practical  photo- 
graphers having  frequently  but  little  time  to  spare  for 
minute  enquiry,  I have,  lor  the  purpose  of  being  perfectly 
explicit,  before  quitting  the  subject,  noted  down  my  im- 
pression of  that  cause  by  way  of  addenda. 

•Continued  from  page  376. 
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The  fact  that  sulphuric  acid  exists  in  a free  state  in  the 
bath  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  clearness  of  the  develop- 
ment. It,  as  is  well  known,  acts  as  a very  powerful  restrain- 
ing agent,  and  it  is  to  this  property  of  the  acid  that  the 
clearness  of  the  chemical  effect  is  really  due.  Precisely  the 
same  effect  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  developer,  and  without  even  the  most  remote 
possibility  of  introducing  sulphate  of  silver  into  the  bath. 
Again,  the  “ hypo-nitrate}"’  bath  is  objectionable,  because, 
containing  such  a powerful  restrainer,  it  materially  lengthens 
the  exposure  required. 

Mr.  Eliot’s*  proposed  and  practically  tested  method  of 
working  with  a bath  in  an  alkaline  state  is,  though  not 
so  recently  brought  under  notice,  quite  as  startling  and  in 
opposition  to  generally  accepted  theories  as  the  treatment 
•with  soda  hyposulphite. 

The  modo  of  proceeding  recommended  by  Mr.  Eliot,  who 
has  had  something  like  two  years’  experience  to  which  he 
can  appeal  in  supporting  his  assertions,  is  very  simple. 
Instead  of  adding  silver  iodide  to  the  nitrate  bath,  ho  satu- 
rates it  with  silver  carbonate.  This  treatment,  as  a matter 
of  course,  rentiers  the  bath  distinctly  alkaline. 

The  advantages  which  Mr.  Eliot  claims  for  his  method 
are  very  considerable — briefly,  freedom  from  fog,  pinholes, 
and  stains.  I have  at  various  times  used  a bath  prepared  in 
the  manner  pointed  out,  and  can  say  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  claimed  by  its 
originator.  Whether  chance  or  design  led  to  its  adoption 
by  that  gentleman  I know  not,  but  certainly  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  late  improvements  in  working. 

The  first  surprise  in  connection  with  this  bath  is  that, 
though  alkaline,  it  does  not  give  foggy  pictures.  Mr.  Eliot 
attributes  to  the  neutralizing  effect  of  the  collodion  he  uses 
this  immunity  from  the  trouble  named. 

Beyoud  question,  that  does  act  as  a useful  safeguard,  but 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  alkaline  body  present  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I attribute  the  unexpected  freedom  from  fog, 
because  even  if  a new  collodion  be  used  with  this  bath,  clean 
negatives  are  obtained. 

It  may  bo  laid  down  as  au  axiom  that  oxide  of  silver 
is  the  alkaliue  body  present  in  baths  giving  foggy  nega- 
tives. This  body,  being  present  in  nearly  all  newly 
prepared  baths,  endows  them  with  this  objectionable  pro- 
perty, and  necessitates  the  usual  addition  of  acid  to  remedy 
the  defect. 

How  does  oxide  of  silver  make  its  appearance  in  a new 
bath?  This  is  a question  worth  attention,  and  answering. 
If  fused  nitrate  be  employed  for  making  up  the  uegative 
solution,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  unless  that  salt 
has  been  prepared  in  a very  cautious  manner,  some  portion 
has  been  re  duced  to  the  state  of  oxide  in  the  process  of 
fusion.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  nitrate  has  been 
prepared  from  silver  containing  an  admixture  of  copper. 
To  eliminate  this,  fusion  at  a considerably  elevated  tempera- 
ture is  resorted  to.  and  oxide  and  nitrite  ot  silver  are  formed 
by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  nitrate. 

When  a bath  is  prepared  from  crystal  nitrate  with 
common  water  it  is  always  necessary  to  sun  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  solution.  By  this  sunning  process 
the  water  is  deprived  of  the  organic  matter  which  it  con- 
tains ; some  of  the  nitrate,  being  by  its  agency  reduced  to  the 
state  of  oxido,  falls  down  as  the  well-known  black  sediment. 
Some  of  this,  of  coarse,  enters  into  solution;  the  result  is  a 
nitrate  hath,  rendered  alkaline  by  silver  oxide. 

Again,  in  an  old  bath  which  has  turned  alkaliue  with 
woiking,  a similar  process  has  been  in  operation.  The  alcohol 
and  ether  imparted  to  the  solution  by  the  immersion  of  the 
plates  hare  reduced  some  portion  of  the  nitrate  to  the  con- 
dition of  oxide,  and  the  result  is  a tendency  to  fogginess. 
This  defect  is  most  likely  to  occur  wheu  woiking  with  a 
collodion  containing  a large  proportion  of  ammonium  salts, 
as  the  nitrate  of  ammonium  produced  by  their  decomposition 

, * 1*7  aa  oversight  I subsi'tuted  the  name  ot  Mr.  York  in  my  last. 


has  the  power  of  causing  a much  larger  proportion  of  silver 
oxido  to  dissolve  in  the  bath  solution.  Nitrate  of  ammonia 
has  precisely  the  same  effect  in  relation  to  silver  carbonate, 
and  it  may  be  advisable  not  to  use  ammonium  sensitizers  for  a 
collodion  intended  to  be  employed  in  working  au  alkaline 
carbonate  bath,  though  if  the  bath  were  occasionally  dis- 
tinctly acidified  with  nitric  acid  to  destroy  any  oxide  which 
might  have  formed  in  it,  afterwards  neutralizing  the  acid 
with  more  carbonate,  I would  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  the  increased  solubility  of  the  latter  silver  salt. 

The  liability  of  oxide  of  silver,  when  present  in  the  bath, 
to  give  foggy  pictures,  is  traceable  to  its  aptitude  for  re- 
duction. As  soon  as  the  developer  is  poured  on,  the  picture 
flashes  out  almost  instantaueously,  but  also  the  oxide  reduces 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and,  unlike  the  less  reduceable  free 
nitrate,  attaches  its  product  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate. 
Carbonate  of  silver  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  reducing 
agents,  and  it  is  to  this  comparative  neutrality  to  reducers 
that  I most  attribute  the  circumstance  of  the  non-production 
of  fog  on  plates  sensitized  in  an  alkaline  carbonate  bath. 

Another  and  important  advantage  connected  with  the  use 
of  such  a bath  is  that  it  permits  of  much  shorter  exposures 
thanau  acid  bath.  Acid  in  the  bath,  though  unavoidable 
under  the  general  system  of  working,  is  not  desirable,  be- 
cause it  retards  very  materially  the  actinic  action  in  the 
camera.  Now  by  this  process  it  is  very  easy  to  get  rid  of 
free  acid  existing  in  any  bath,  and  si  nee  no  care  is  require  d 
in  respect  of  not  passing  the  neutral  point — indeed,  the  re- 
verse— the  idea  must  commend  itself  to  the  practical  man. 

I was  for  a long  timo  doubtful  about  a carbonate  bath 
evading  the  pinhole  nuisance,  but  I am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  does  so,  and  further,  I believe  I have  discovered 
the  reason  of  that  power  possessed  by  it. 

My  old  system  of  working  was  to  prepare  a bath  with  fused 
nitrate  prepared  by  myself,  dissolving  in  common  water 
and  sunning,  or  else  in  water  which  had  been  previously 
treated  with  a small  quantity  of  nitrate,  sunned,  and  filtered. 
The  latter  is  a very  old  but  thoroughly  reliable  and 
useful  <l  dodge.”  It  yields  a water  (or  rather  a very  weak 
solution  of  silver  nitrate)  perfectly  free  from  chlorides  and 
organic  matter.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  commer- 
cial distilled  water,  which  generally  contains  both,  and 
always  the  latter  impurity,  and  any  solution  of  nitrate  made 
in  it  will  be  reduced  by  exposure  to  light;  it  is  also  compara- 
tively expensive.  By  always  keeping  some  silvered,  sunned, 
and  filtered  water  in  stock,  it  is  easy  to  produce  a working 
bath  at  a short  notice,  or  in  case  of  accident. 

When  I had  obtained  the  clear  solution  of  bath  in  the 
manner  stated,  I always  found  it  to  be  somewhat  alkaliue 
and  foggily  inclined,  through  containing  some  silver  oxide. 
'I his  1 got  rid  of  by  the  cautious  addition  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  till  exact  neutrality  was  reached.  Then  the  bath 
was,  when  iodized,  ready  for  use ; but  while  abhorring 
heartily  the  amount  of  acid  which  would  sometimes  accumu- 
late when  using  red  collodions  for  copying,  aud  likewise 
dislikiug  the  troublesome  plau  I then  had  of  rendering  the 
bath  alkaline  with  silver  oxide,  and  subsequent 
neutralization  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  I gave  Mr.  Eliot’s 
plan  a trial,  aud  am  not  inclined  to  give  it  up  uow.  I 
still  pursue  the  plan  of  adding  nitric  acid  after  dissolving 
the  nitrate,  but  don’t  mind  adding  excc-s,  because  when 
the  carbonate  is  added  it  first  neutralizes  that  acid,  pro- 
ducing some  nitrate;  the  excess  renders  the  bath  alkaliue. 
Those  who  think  of  adopting  Mr.  Eliot’s  plan  would  do 
well  to  acidify  with  nitric  acid  before  adding  the  carbonate, 
or  else  this  may  lay  upon  the  process  the  odium  of  having  pro- 
duced fog,  when  in  fact  that  defect  was  due  to  oxide -xisting 
in  the  bath  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  carbonates. 

Having  woiked  the  process  for  some  time,  I was 
puzzled  by  the  non-appearance  of  pinholes.  According  to 
Mr.  Eliot  it  is  not  necessary  to  iodize  an  alkaline  carbonate 
bath  : the  natural  inference  made  from  such  a statement 

I is,  that  such  a bath  cannot  dissolve  iodide  of  silver.  If  such 
were  indeed  the  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  why 
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the  expected  nuisance  did  not  occur.  Carbonate  of  silver 
does  not  form  a compound  with  nitrate;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is 
very  readily  decomposed,  and  cannot  be  made,  by  any  device 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  to  crystallize  either  in  the 
bath  or  upon  the  plate.  An  ordinary  thirty-five  or  forty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  dissolves  so  little  of  the  carbonate, 
that  it  is  scarcely  troubled  by  even  very  copious  additions 
of  water,  provided  that  the  water  used  be  free  from  chlorides. 
Knowing  that  to  be  a fact,  and  having  confirmed  my  know- 
ledge by  actual  experiment,  I anticipated  that  such  a solu- 
tion must  be  capable  of  dissolving  some  quantity  of  iodide 
out  of  the  plates  immersed  in  it.  In  consonance  with  this 
view  of  the  matter,  when  I had  used  my  first  alkaline  car 
bonate  bath  for  some  time,  I took  out  a portion,  and  diluted 
it  with  pure  water.  As  I had  expected,  I was  rewarded  by 
the  appearance  of  a bright  yellow  precipitate,  but  not  so 
copious  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  non-carbonated  bath. 
This  precipitate,  upon  the  application  of  suitable  decom- 
posing agents,  gave  to  starch  the  characteristic  iodine-blue, 
unmistakably  proving  its  character. 

Still,  although  the  bath  was  kept  at  work  (not  being 
allowed  to  become  acid),  and  must  have  been  accumulating 
iodide,  the  pinholes  held  aloof.  Of  course,  I was  in  a state 
of  wonderment  about  the  strangeness  of  this  phenomena. 
The  only  reasonable  supposition  that  occurred  to  me  as 
explanatory  of  this  unusual  reversal  of  effect  while  the  cause 
remained,  lay  in  the  probability  that  the  iodo-nitrate  could 
not  crystallize  while  the  carbonate  was  present.  My  first 
experiment  was  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  to 
my  bath,  upon  which  I obtained  negatives  full  of  pinholes — 
proof  number  one  in  suppoit  of  my  theory.  The  next  step 
was  to  make  a strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  saturating 
it  with  silver  carbonate,  and  aftciwauls  with  silver  iodide  ; 
then  1 filtered  and  boiled  it  down  till  but  a third  of  the 
original  volume  remained  ; the  remaining  solution  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  days,  but  no  formation  of  iodo- 
nitrate  crystals  followed — proof  number  two,  and,  I fancy, 
a conclusive  one,  both  in  support  of  my  theory,  and  Mr. 
Eliot's  assertion  that  his  bath  has  no  tendency  to  produce 
pinholes.  I have  made  several  verifications  of  this  experi- 
ment— both  with  bath  and  special  solutions,  but  never 
obtained  any  iodo-nitrate  crystals. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that,  while  the  plan  of  adding 
soda  carbonate  is  quite  effectual  in  imparting  carbonate  of 
silver  to  the  bath,  it  would  be  better  to  prepare  a stock  of 
that  compound,  aud  ad  I it  directly  to  the  bath,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  introduction  of  soda  nitrate,  which,  though  not 
injurious,  is  unnecessary. 

The  only  real  modification  of  Mr.  Eliot's  plan  that  seem6 
desirable  is,  that  in  addition  to  saturating  with  carbonate 
the  bath  should  also  be  iodized,  thus  preventing  the 
robbery  of  iodide  from  the  first  few  plates.  My  own 
method  is  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in  a small  bulk  of  water, 
add  excess  of  silver  carbonate,  and  a few  grains  of  iodide 
of  silver.  The  strong  solution  immediately  dissolves  all 
that  it  requires  of  the  two  compounds;  1 then  fill  up  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  prepared  water,  which  precipitates 
the  excess  of  carbonate  and  iodide,  and  after  filtering 
I am  in  possession  of  a bath  ready  for  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

In  the  News  of  the  week  before  last  a diagram  demon- 
strat  ng  the  effect  of  the  exposure  of  uniformly  sensitive 
paper  to  the  action  of  the  same  kind  of  light  was  shown. 
Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
sensitiveness  of  different  silver  chloride  papers  when  ex- 
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posed  simultaneously  beneath  the  wheel  which  gives  in- 
creasing exposures.  The  following  diagram  shows  this. 


Fig.  7. 


Paper  cut  from  the  same  sheet  was  immersed  in  sodium 
chloride  of  t,  1,  3,  aud  9 per  cent,  strength,  aud  floated 
on  a sixty-grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  salting  solution  is  in  a geometrical  ratio 
of  3,  and  that  the  sensitiveness  increases  nearly  in  a geo- 
metrical ratio  of  2.  For  instance,  if  with  the  paper  salted 
with  the  9 per  cent,  solution  the  sensitiveness  is  1,  with  the 
3 per  cent,  it  is  £ ; with  the  1 per  cent.  and  with  the  t per 
cent.  | approximately.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  laid  down 
as  a “law”  on  the  subject,  but  it  simply  works  out  thus 
from  these  experiments.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  solu- 
tion used  for  sensitizing  is  a strong  one,  and,  within  limit*, 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  increase  or  diminution  of  sensi- 
tiveness caused  by  the  strength  of  the  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion. Where  there  is  a large  deficiency  of  silver  nitrate, 
however,  there  is  a marked  alteration  in  the  curves. 

The  annexed  figure  shows  the  alterations  that  occur,  the 
exposures  being  graduated  as  before.  Curve  A is  a 
standard  curve  ; curve  B is  due  to  floating  a 9 per 
cent,  salted  piece  of  paper  on  a fifteen-grain  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  ; curve  D shows  the  loss  of  sensitive- 


Fig.  8. 


ness  due  to  paper  salted  with  a 3 per  cent,  solution  of 
chloride  floated  on  a sixty-grain  bath,  and  afterwards 
thoroughly  washed ; whilst  curve  C shows  the  effect  of 
albumenized  paper  sensitized  and  also  thoroughly  washed. 
But  few  remarks  need  be  made  on  this  diagram,  as  it  speaks 
for  itself.  The  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  is,  that  for  each 
strength  of  chloride  (and  albuminate)  there  is  a limit, 
below  which  it  is  not  safe  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
silver  nitrate  solution.  I should  rather  be  inclined  to  fix 
the  latter  at  two-thirds  the  strength  of  the  former,  though  I 
write  with  some  hesitancy  on  this  point.  Unless  fuming 
the  paper  be  adopted,  or  some  chlorine  absorbent  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  silver  solution,  washed  paper  is  evidently 
likely  to  want  in  depth. 

In  the  next  diagram  the  curves  are  also  due  to  different 
exposures.  A is  that  of  ordinary  sensitive  albumenized 
paper  ; B,  of  albumenized  paper  in  which  there  is  no 
chloride  or  other  salt ; and  0 of  a three  per  cent,  salted 
paper.  All  were  sensitized  on  a sixty-grain  bath,  and 
exposed  simultaneously  in  the  exposing-apparatus  to 
a very  subdue/l  light.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  last  is  greatest,  and  of  the  second  the 
least,  whilst  the  ordinary  sensitized  albumenized  paper 
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occupies  an  intermediate  position.  Evidently,  then, 
besides  filling  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  holding  the 
silver  chloride  in  situ,  it  fulfils  au  important  part  in  the 

Fig.  9. 


0 *25  ’j0  *75  1 00  exposure. 

depth  of  the  print.  Comparing  the  ordinary  albumenized 
paper  with  the  salted  paper  curve,  where  the  exposure  has 
been  shortest,  the  colouration  is  least  in  the  former,  and 
falls  more  rapidly  down  towards  blackness  than  does 
the  latter.  Probably  most  photographers  who  have  had 
experience  in  plain  paper  prints  have  found  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  same  gradation  in  the  highest 
lights  that  they  have  obtained  with  facility  with  albiv 
menized  paper,  and  the  11  reason  why  ” may  have  not 
occurred  to  them.  The  above  diagram  illustrates  this 
difference  in  gradation — if  it  may  be  so  called — and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  seek  the  reason  of  it. 

The  albuminate  of  silver  when  exposed  to  light  takes 
a reddish  tint,  absorbing  the  blue.  Now,  where  there  is 
absorption  of  light  there  must  be  work  performed  in  the 
absorbing  body,  and  in  this  case  the  work  performed  is  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  organic  salt  of  silver.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  top  layer  of  the  albumen  the 
darkening  will  take  place  very  rapidly  at  first — so  rapidly, 
indeed,  that  that  layer  will  quickly  attain  its  maximum 
darkening  and  red  colour.  This  will  cut  off  the  actinic 
rays  from  the  succeeding  layer,  and  the  blackening  will 
proceed  more  slowly.  Silver  chloride,  on  the  other  hand, 
darkens  to  a violet  colour,  and  even  the  darkened  layers 
allow  the  actinic  rays  to  penetrate,  consequently  the  depth 
of  colour  is  attained  more  regularly  than  with  the  albu- 
minate. We  now  see  why  the  character  of  prints  obtained 
from  the  same  negative  is  changed  when  the  amount  of 
chloride  in  the  albumen  is  varied. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a very  much  more  important  point 
in  regard  to  prints.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  experiment  has 
shown  it  to  be  correct — and  experiment  agrees  with  theory 
in  this  case — that  different  qualities  of  light  affect  the 
curves  obtained  in  a different  way.  The  light  from  the 
6un,  the  light  from  the  sky,  and  that  coniing  through 
clouds  on  a dull  day,  all  differ  materially  in  quality,  and 
when  I say  quality,  I mean  as  regards  the  spectrum 
obtainable  from  them.  If  equal  intensities  of  sunlight 
and  blue  sky  light  be  taken,  for  instance,  it  will  be 
found  that  sunlight,  is  deficient  in  certain  of  the  blue  and 
violet  rays,  which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  in  excess  in 
the  skv-light.  This  is  as  might  be  expected,  since  the 
light  of  the  sky  is  merely  sunlight  reflected  from  small 
particles  of  suspended  matter.  The  sunlight,  after  passing 
through  this  cloud  of  infinitely  small  particles,  must  be 
robbed  of  a portion  of  those  rays  which  give  the  sky  its 
blue  appearance,  and  the  light  from  the  latter  must  be 
richer  in  these  very  rays  than  the  former.  So  again  the 
light  from  the  sky  or  the  sun,  after  passing  through  a 
cloud,  must  be  deficient  in  certain  portions  of  its  com- 
ponents which  are  absorbed  by  the  watery  vapour. 

For  example’s  sake,  we  may  imagine  that  our  original 
sunlight  contains  one  particular  blue  ray,  aud  one 
particular  violet  ray,  and  that  the  sky  robs  it  of  the  violet 
ray,  and  allows  the  blue  ray  alone  to  be  transmitted,  the 
sky  in  this  case  will  only  reflect  the  violet  ray. 

Let  both  the  filtered  sunlight  and  the  sky-light  now 


act  upon  silver  chloride.  If  the  darkened  chloride 
absorb  the  violet  ray  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  the 
blue  ray,  it  is  manifest  that  the  curve  of  intensity  for  equal 
exposures  must  differ  in  depth  of  blackening,  and  also 
that  if  the  darkening  due  to  the  violet  and  to  the  blue,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  scale  (as  giveu  in  the  diagrams)  be 
equalized,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  curves  will  not  be 
symmetrical.  Of  course  the  hypothesis  that  has  been 
made  cannot  strictly  hold  good;  every  part  of  the  spectrum 
is  present  both  in  sunlight  and  also  in  skylight,  though 
there  are  deficiencies  in  intensity  in  portions  of  each.  Ilence 
it  is  that  different  curves  result  from  exposure  to  different 
qualities  of  light. 

The  following  diagram  gives  curves  of  intensity  for 
light  radiating  direct  from  the  sun,  from  sky-light,  and 
from  light  diffused  through  a cloud  on  a cloudy  day. 


Fig.  10. 


lar  differences  might  have  been  given  for  ordinary  salted 
papers.)  A pvas  paper  exposed  in  sunlight ; B was  paper 
exposed  to  a clear  sky  ; and  C was  exposed  in  very  dull 
light. 

Comparing  curves  A and  C together,  we  obtain  infor- 
mation regarding  the  printing  of  pictures  on  a point  which 
has  often  been  a puzzle  to  the  thinking  photographer. 
•9  in  the  scale  of  whiteness  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
practically  white — at  least,  it  would  be  considered  so  unless 
absolutely  pure  white  were  placed  in  juxta-position  with  it. 
Running  a line  parallel  to  the  base  to  cut  the  curves,  we 
find  that  in  A it  answers  to  the  exposure  -075,  and  in  curve 
C to  exposure0'2  of  the  total.  Now,  since  in  a negative  the 
amount  of  exposure  given  to  paper  depends  approximately 
inversely  as  the  opacity  of  the  negative,  it  is  evident  that 
to  start  with  the  same  purity  of  white,  and  to  attain  the 
same  blackness  in  the  deep  shadows,  a negative  need  be  less 
dense  in  the  highest  lights  if  printed  in  the  shade  than  if 
printed  in  the  sun;  in  other  woids,  that  the  relative 
opacity  of  the  highest  lights  in  the  two  cases  should  be 
about  as  8 to  9 025.  Here  we  have  a gain  of  no  small 
advantage,  particularly  when  it  is  seen  that  the  negative 
printed  in  the  shade  has  the  curve  which  most  nearly  coin- 
cides with  a straight  line. 

To  every  tale  there  should  be  a moral.  In  the  case  before 
us  it  is  this, — You  may  modify  your  prints  almost  indefi- 
nitely by  altering  the  light  in  which  you  expose  the  nega- 
tives, be  it  by  printing  on  a dull  day,  or  by  super- 
imposing various  coloured  media.  This  subject  alone  is  a 
large  one,  and  should  be  followed  up  by  photographers 
by  practical  experiments. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY. 

I read  with  great  interest  the  experience  of  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens,  in  New  Zealand,  and  doubt- 
less the  information  he  imparts  will  be  useful  to  rnauy,  and 
prevent  some  from  wasting  their  time  and  money  in  a 
fruitless  search  after  a photographic  El  Dorado. 

Had  I such  information  regarding  the  prospects  in 
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America,  I should  have  thought  twice  before  leaving  com- 
fortable old  England.  However,  1 am  not  going  to  write 
of  my  own  advintures  or  misadventures,  but  rather  to  give 
my  impressions,  and  what  I saw  of  others’  success  during  a 
three  years’  residence  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

The  mistake  English  photographers  make,  is  to  greatly 
underrate  the  Americans’  abilities  and  numbers  ; and  the 
assistant  often  goes  to  the  States  expecting  to  find  large 
tracts  of  country  and  dense  populations  almost  destitute 
of  photographers;  and  should  ho  fail  to  get  a suitable 
situation,  he  can,  he  thinks,  easily  hang  out  his  specimen 
frame  and  do  a large  busings  at  once.  But  a month  or  two 
in  the  country  will  opea  his  eyes.  He  finde  in  the  large 
towns  that  every  few  doors  there  is  a photograijher,  and 
nearly  every  village  of  500  inhabitants  has  its  self-styled 
“ artist." 

The  American  youth,  even  more  than  the  English  one,  has 
an  objection  to  what  he  considers  hard  work — j.e.,  manual 
labour — and  thinks  his  dyspepsia  is  greatly  owing  to  his 
working  between  meals  ; so  he  goes  in  fora  nice  light  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  can,  for  a comparatively  small  expenditure 
of  muscle,  get  a kind  of  employment  “ where  the  work  is  put 
out.’’  He  goes  to  a photographer,  pays  his  premium  of 
fifty  dollars  or  so,  and  is  taught  the  “ whole  art  of  photo- 
graphy ’’  in  a month  or  two,  and  comes  out  as  a full-fledged 
operator,  colourist,  and  retoucher. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  I once  saw  an  advertisement  in 
an  English  journal  from  an  “ American  assistant,  aged 
17,  who  thoroughly  understood  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness; salary,  £o  3s.”  Perhaps  seventeen  was  a misprint 
for  twenty-seven  or  thirty-seven,  but  whether  it  was  or  not, 
I’ve  seen  many  similar  instances  in  the  States.  Five  or  seven 
years’  apprenticeship  would  horrify  an  American.  When 
his  short  period  of  tuition  is  up,  he  looks  about  him  for  a situ- 
ation in  which  he  can  impiove  himself,  preparatory  to  start- 
ing on  his  own  account,  and  failing  to  obtain  one,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  has  a “ go  in  ” at  once  for  a little  busi- 
ness. It  almost  seems  as  though  every  one  who  finds  black- 
smithing  or  farming  too  hard  work,  has  a try  at  photo- 
graphy. 

A Canadian  photographer  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  name 
is  not  altogether  unknown  in  American  photographic 
journals,  had  three  farmers’  sons  at  one  time  as  pupils. 
They  paid  their  dollars,  learned  to  take  a ferrotype  and 
get  a general  insight  into  the  business,  and  a few  months 
afterwards  their  respective  signboards  and  specimen  frames 
made  it  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  obscure  village 
that  a new  “ artist  ” was  added  to  the  already  superabundant 
stock.  Some  pupils  who  start  in  this  way  are  steady,  push- 
ing sort  of  fellows,  and  they  make  their  little  knowledge  go 
a long  way,  and  though  their  productions  are  very  inferior 
at  first,  they  please  their  customers,  and  as  the  average 
American  is  more  shrewd,  as  a rule  reads  more  than  English 
photographers,  and  is  altogether,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, a more  “live  man,"  he  gets  on  by  energy  ; and  not 
being  above  a hint  from  more  experienced  men,  in  time  he 
is  a good  hand,  and  moves  to  a larger  town. 

As  all  cannot  succeed,  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall,  and  I 
have  seen  dozens  of  men  who  at  one  time  in  their  lives  had 
their  few  months  and  a start  at  photography  only  to  give  it 
up  in  disgust,  and  turn  to  something  for  which  they  were 
better  adapted.  So  the  market  is  always  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  the  photographer  has  many  applicants  for  situations, 
and,  as  a consequence,  wages  are  much  lower  in  proportion 
than  in  England,  while  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
render  the  climate  at  first  very  trying  to  English  constitu- 
tions. I’ve  seen  the  thermometer  110°  (Fahrenheit)  in  the 
shade  day  after  day,  and  in  the  winter  30°  or  more  below 
zero,  though  the  air  is  much  drier  and  more  exhilarating 
than  in  England  ; and  I know  of  nothing  more  enjoyable 
than  a good  sleigh  ride  with  a temperature  of  about  zero,  or 
a skate  on  ice  of  two  feet  thickness. 

( To  be  continued.) 


OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

A ladt  writes  to  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer  as 
follows  : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  space  in  your  journal  for  a 
few  suggestions  by  a lady  ? My  husband  was  an  operator. 
Thank  Gfod,  he  is  so  no  longer.  His  latest  employer  was 
an  ancient  dame,  who  thought  what  she  could  not  see 
through  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  was  of  no  use  or 
interest ; and  my  husband,  while  in  her  employ,  had  to 
sink  his  manhood  to  keep  his  situation.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
I wish  to  make  a plea  for  operators.  Why  is  it  that  an 
operator  is  usually  treated  as  if  he  were  a mere  puppet?  Is 
it  not  the  operator  whose  skill  and  ability  make  the 
reputation  of  the  gallery  ? If  the  proprietor  is  an  artist, 
why  is  an  operator  necessary  ? If  an  operator  is  necessary, 
is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  be  sunk  into  nothingness 
by  the  proprietor?  In  my  husband’s  case,  while  the  pro- 
prietor could  not  make  a negative  or  retouch  one,  she  claimed 
to  pose  every  lady  and  most  gentlemen — to  twist  them  into 
all  sorts  of  shapes  ; and  if  by  chance  a lady  came  in  and  had 
a sitting  without  her  assistance,  her  usual  comment  was, 
“ I am  so  sorry  1 was  out ; I would  have  had  her  sit  again.’’ 
Now,  I humbly  suggest  to  all  employers,  male  and  female 
alike,  either  do  your  own  operating,  or  leave  it  to  your 
operator.  If  he  is  not  qualified,  discharge  him  and  get  one 
who  is.  If  he  is,  then  trust  your  business  to  him.  If  you 
cannot  trust  him,  how  do  you  expect  your  patrous  to  do  so  ? 
What  spirit  has  an  operator  to  work  when  at  every  move  he 
is  met  by  some  whim  that  he  must  humour,  or  give  up  his 
situation?  I have  often  seen  my  husband  stand  waiting 
with  his  plate  by  the  camera  until  it  was  spoiled,  while 
‘ ye  ancient  lady  ’ was  fixing  this  ribbou  or  that  lock  of 
hair,  while  a room  full  of  customers  were  losing  patience, 
time  and  money  alike  being  wasted,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  sitter  in  the  operator  utterly  destroyed,  for  the  sitter 
thought  so  much  fixing  must  necessarily  result  in  a good 
picture — but  lo  ! the  plate  was  dry  and  worthless,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  to  go  through  with  over  again.  I have 
seen  my  husband  make  from  twenty  to  thirty  sittings  with- 
out missing  one ; but  at  the  gallery  I speak  of,  the  first 
sitting  was  usually  a failure,  until  he  changed  his  style  and 
left  the  plate  in  the  bath  until  her  efforts  had  culminated 
in  fixing  the  sitter  as  straight  as  a statue  and  twice  as  stiff. 
My  advice  is,  engage  a good  artist,  pay  him  a fair  salary, 
then  lock  to  him  to  do  good  work.  If  he  fail,  there  are 
plenty  who  will  not  fail ; but  if  you  insist  on  doing  the 
posing  yourself,  then  take  the  blame  when  you  fail,  as  well 
as  the  credit  when  the  opeiator  succeeds." 

The  following  note  is  appended  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the 
Editor  : — 

“ We  beg  leave  to  differ  with  some  of  the  strictures  of  our 
fair  correspondent.  In  her  plea  for  operators,  she  looks,  we 
are  afraid,  through  a more  powerful  magnifying  glass  than 
the  ancient  dame  she  speaks  of.  We  emphatically  say  such 
ancient  appendages  have  no  business  in  and  around  a 
photographic  gallery  that  is  progressive.  The  plea  for  ‘ my 
husband  ’ may  be  all  right  and  natural  ; but  then  there  are 
other  operatives  besides  the  husbaud  who  who  want  watch- 
ing, supervising,  and  constantly  looking  after,  if  not  by 
ancient  dames,  by  somebody  else,  to  see  that  they  attend  to 
their  busiuess  right.  It  is  not  necessary,  because  a pro- 
prietor understands  his  business  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  pro- 
ficient, that  he  should  not  employ  help  or  assistance,  but 
be  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  half  a dozen  hands,  as  our 
correspondent  would  have  him.  Again,  ancient  dames 
with  four  eyes  are  seldom  met  with  in  galleries.  Some  of 
the  principal  operators  in  fine  galleries  have  it  all  their  own 
way  (too  much  so  at  times  for  the  proprietors’  interest),  and 
many  of  them  know  more  than  the  proprietor,  and  are 
allowed  full  sway  and  management  of  the  same,  and  are 
treated  in  a gentlemanly  aud  sociable  manner  by  their 
employers  when  desorving.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  parties  to  work  in  harmony  together.  If 
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arrogance  or  ignorance  predominate  with  one  or  the  other, 
do  as  I.  X.  Peck  says,  discharge  yourself  or  employee,  and 
find  another  more  suitable  to  your  tastes,  where  there  are  no 
ancient  dames  to  domineer  over  the  genius  of  husbands  or 
any  other  man.” 

o 

&alk  in  Stubio. 

South  London  Photographic  Soicetv. — The  annual  out- 
door meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  placo  to-morrow,  Satur- 
day, August  4th,  at  Hampton  Court.  The  members  and  friends 
will  meet  together  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  at  six  o’clock,  to  partake 
of  tea.— On  Saturday,  July  21st,  the  annual  invitation  of  the 
President  to  the  members  to  meet  at  his  house  took  place,  when 
many  availed  themselves  of  the  very  liberal  hospitality  which 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  St  itham  so  genially  offers  on  these  occasions, 
and  a most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

Indecent  Photographs: — Martha  Abrams,  55,  and  I’eretz 
Abrams,  her  son,  15  years  of  age,  wero  charged  before  Mr. 
Barstow,  at  Worship  Street,  with  selling  indecent  prints  and 
having  indecent  prints  in  their  possession. — It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  Detective-sergeant  Tew  and  Detec'ive  Vincent, 
H Division,  that  the  prisoners  were  in  the  City  Road  with  a 
stall,  on  which  were  spread  a number  of  photographs,  cartes- 
de-visite,  &c.,  for  sale.  Some  information  had  been  previously 
given  to  the  officers  that  the  prisoners  offered  privately  the 
pbotograps  to  men.  The  officers  made  one  or  two  purchases, 
and  then  asked  the  boy  if  be  had  anything  else  to  show  them, 
and  he.  going  to  a corner  of  the  stall,  beckoned  them  to  him, 
and  then  produced  a quantity  of  obscene  prints,  and  sold  them 
to  the  officers  at  2d.  each.  The  boy  and  woman  wero  then 
taken  into  custody. — The  magistrate  examined  the  photographs, 
of  which  a great  number  wore  produced  by  the  officers.  There 
were  certain  productions  of  a French  character,  principally 
caricaturts,  but  the  majority  of  the  photographs  were  copies  of 
well-known  works  of  art — ‘‘ Leda  and  the  Swan,”  “Perseus 
and  Andromeda,"  “The  Greek  Slave,”  &c.— Mr.  Barstow  was 
of  opinion  that  the  woiks  were  indecent  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  and  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed.  He  fined  the 
woman  40s.,  or  one  month,  and  discharged  the  boy,  believing 
that  ho  had  acted  under  his  parent’s  direction. — Daily  News. 

Improving  Head-Rests. — A correspondent  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin  writes  : — “ Your  May  number  contains  a very  useful 
suggestion — from  Mr.  N.  K.  Cherrill,  of  English  fame— re- 
garding tho  construction  of  common  head-rests  with  two 
boaring  points  for  securing  the  upright  rods.  The  suggestion 
would  remedy  a serious  defect,  and  should  bo  heeded  by  manu- 
facturers in  future  ; but  it  does  not  help  the  thousands  of  head- 
rests now  in  use,  aud  constantly  giving  more  or  less  annoyance, 
as  Mr.  Cherrill  describes.  I am  using  a simple  device  involving 
the  same  principle,  that  can  be  applied  to  any,  and  which 
removes  most  of  tho  difficulty.  I take  about  twelve  inches  of 
copper  wire  of  suitable  size,  aud,  bending  the  centre  around 
the  nock  ot  tho  standard,  twist  it  firmly,  and  thrust  the  two 
ends  over  and  down  the  empty  hollow  ; thus  when  the  rod  is 
replaced  wo  get  the  two  points  of  contact,  and  the  consequent 
firmness,  at  very  slight  cost.  “ E.  K.  Hough.” 

Silvered  Paper  is  dangerous  to  leavo  lying  about  loosely.  It 
easily  takes  fire,  and  can’t  be  smothered  out.  We  know  of  a 
gallery  last  month  that  came  near  being  no  more  by  the  silvei 
paper  taking  fire  while  being  dried.  Scraps  and  cuttings  come 
under  the  same  head. — Practical  Photographer. 


$0  ComsBOH&fttts. 

D.  H.  T. — Rolling  machines  of  the  kind  you  describe  generally 
answer  very  well  for  cards,  but  the  result  is  not  the  same  as  that 
given  by  a burnisher,  as  the  principle  is  essentially  different.  1'ho 
addition  of  a steel  plate  would  not  make  it  the  same  as  a burnisher. 
The  burnisher  has  a fixed  burnishing  surface,  and  the  picture  is 
carried  under  it,  the  picture  moving  whilst  the  burnisher  remains 
fixed.  Tne  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  purchase  a bur- 
nisher whilst  you  have  a good  rolling  press  is  ono  for  your  own 
judgment.  You  know  what  kind  of  surface  your  press  will  give, 
and  you  have  doubtless  soen  the  results  produced  by  the  burnisher, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  judgo  whether  it  will  answer  your  purpose  to 
go  to  the  extra  expense.  Weston’s  burnisher  is  a very  good  one. 


E.  M. — Negatives  for  transfer  from  glass  should  not  be  varnished, 
as  the  varnish  often  permeates  the  film,  aud  cements  it  to  the 
gluM,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  remove  In  some  cases,  however, 
when  g>  latine  is  used  for  transferring,  the  coaling  of  gelatine, 
contracting  in  drying,  brings  away  the  negative  film  with  it  on 
curling  up  and  leaving  the  glass.  When  leather  collodion  is  used 
for  transferring,  when  the  coating  is  dry,  if  the  plate  is  placed  in 
water,  the  two  films  will  then  often  leavo  the  glass  together. 

G.  M.  D. — New  glass,  as  a rule,  only  requires  washing  in  water; 
but  if  any  doubt  be  entertained  that  it  is  greasy,  use  a cream  of 

rotten  stono  and  alcohol,  to  rub  it  with.  Polish  this  off  with  a 

piece  of  clean,  soft  linen  cloth,  and  polish  finally  with  a clean 
leather.  Old  glasses — by  which  we  mean  those  which  have  been 
used— should  be  rubbed  with  nitric  acid;  or  the  following  mix- 
ture is  a good  detergent 

Water  6 ounces 

Sulphuric  acid  1 ounce 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  1 „ 

This  should  be  followed  by  thorough  rinsing. 

Portrait  Amateur. — There  are  various  modes  of  reproducing 
negatives.  The  simplest  method  is  to  produce  a transparency  in 
the  camera,  and  from  that  a negative  by  the  wet  piocess,  also  in 
the  camera.  As  a rule,  however,  negatives  are  betier  when  repro- 
duced by  contact  printing.  The  “dust”  process,  as  it  is  called, 
produces  very  capital  results.  That  has  been  described  both  in 
these  pages  and  in  our  Y’ear-Books.  Contact  printing  on  dry 
plates,  or  on  collodio-chloride,  also  answers  well. 

J.  W. — Your  efforts  have  certainly  not  been  successful,  and  are 
rather  discouraging;  but  you  must  persevere  hopefully.  In  tho 
first  place,  your  negative  is  not  good ; it  is  not  sufficiently  intense, 
and  lacks  sufficient  contrast.  It  has  been  slightly  over-exposed. 
Try  a weaker  developer,  uso  eight  grains  of  the  iron  salt,  and 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Then  you 
are  under  some  mistake  as  to  your  piinting.  The  paper  you  men- 
tion needs  no  exciting  with  silver,  as  it  is  already  sensitive.  Thera 
appears  to  be  your  greatest  blunder.  You  should  try  at  present 
the  simplost  formula;.  Try  tho  acetate  bath  for  toning.  Your 
negative  is  not  quite  sharp.  If  you  u<e  it  with  the  stop  tho  ex- 
posure must  be  considerably  inci  eased. 

Young  Printer. — There  are  various  proposed  modes  of  making  a 
silver  bath  which  shall  not  readily  discolour,  and  the  paper  excited 
up  in  which  shall  keep  a few  days  without  discolouration.  In  our 
own  practico  we  find  a forty-grain  bath  m ide  with  commercial 
nitrate  of  silver,  every  pint  of  which  contains  about  three  ounces 
of  methjlated  spirit  instead  of  water,  answer  well.  If  tho  paper 
be  floated  not  too  long,  aud  be  drawn  over  tho  edge  of  the  dish  so 
as  to  remove  as  much  excess  of  silver  as  possible,  it  will  not  dis- 
colour inconveniently  rapidly.  In  hot  weather,  of  course,  it  will 
discolour  much  more  readily  than  in  cold.  If  it  be  required  to 
keep  a few  days  or  weeks,  the  use  of  washing,  or  the  addition  of 
citric  acid,  or  some  other  of  tuc  appliances  recently  discussed  in 
our  pages,  will  be  found  useful.  You  will  find  an  article  de- 
scribing the  various  modes  of  restoring  a discoloured  bath  in  our 
pages  a few  weeks  ago.  There  is  no  short  cut,  no  royal  road,  to 
photographic  knowledge  and  success.  You  must  read  and  study 
what  is  written  on  the  subject,  and  acquire  experience  by  personally 
trying  the  various  methods  recommended  for  given  ends. 

Despbrandum. — The  film  leaving  the  plate  in  the  bath  may  be  due 
to  several  causes.  Tho  uso  of  ahoruy,  tough  collodion,  somewhat 
too  thick,  will  cause  it ; but  the  most  common  cause  is  the  use  of 
a very  acid  bath. 

Young  Portraitist. — The  ohief  cause  of  your  failuro  to  produc3 
satisfactory  vignettes  is  tho  use  of  too  dark  a background.  To 
succeed  well  in  vignetting,  the  background  screen  should  be  of  a 
light  grey  tint ; it  is  then  easy  to  secure  soft  gradation  in  vig- 
netting the  background  tint  into  tho  white  of  the  margin. 

R.  F. — The  reticulation  in  your  collodion  film  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  water,  the  solvents  used  having  been  insufficiently  recti- 
fied. Some  samples  of  pyroxyline  favour  this  tendency ; but  tho 
fault  is  generally  in  the  ether  and  ale  >hol.  We  fear  thero  is  no 
remedy.  The  collodion  may,  however,  be  useful  for  addition  in 
small  quantities  to  a collodion  giving  a horny,  ropellent  film,  as 
such  a collodion  would  be  improved  by  the  addition. 

B.  B.  S. — We  have  often  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  readers  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a biilliant  print  with  a rich  tone 
ot  either  purple,  brown,  or  black,  without  a good  negative  with 
sufficient  intensity  and  contrast.  A thin  negative  permits  only  of 
a thin  deposit  of  silver  in  printing  beforo  tho  lights  are  over  done, 
and  a good  deposit  of  silver  in  the  blacks  is  necessary  to  a rich 
tone.  With  a weak,  poor  negative  only  grey  or  light  brown  tones 
can  be  obtained. 

B.  G. — A gas  stove  may  bo  used  in  the  dark  room  if  it  have  a proper 
flue  to  convey  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  open  air.  Butin 
any  other  circumstance  it  is  unwise,  as  such  products  are  very 
undesirable  in  the  room. 

A Lady  Amateur  will  find  the  screen  described  on  page  100  of 
our  last  Year-Book,  oy  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Norman 
May. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


August  10,  1877. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
The  British  Association  at  Plymouth — Records  of 
Gunpowder  Explosions  and  Shot  and  Siiell  Practice 
— Tiie  Special  Correspondent. 

The  British  Association  at  Plymouth — Tbe  British  Asso- 
ciation holds  ils  annual  gathering  next  week  at  Plymouth. 
The  names  of  the  presiding  officers  of  sections  have  already 
been  announced  some  time,  and  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  present  year,  Professor  Thomson,  will  delivei 
his  inaugural  address  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  British 
Association  has  for  some  time  past  been  characterized 
rather  as  an  annual  holiday  for  scientific  men  than 
for  anything  else,  and  the  locality  chosen  on  the  present 
occasion  is  sure  to  be  popular  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other.  The  proximity  of  Plymouth  to  the  playgrounds  of 
the  West  country  is  sure  to  lure  many  to  make  holiday  in 
that  direction,  for  North  and  South  Devon,  as  likewise  the 
whole  of  Cornwall,  are  not  very  far  off.  Penzance  and  the 
Land's  End  districts  are  very  charming  spots  for  a short 
tour,  the  Lizard,  Kynanco  Cove,  Marazion,  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  the  Loggan  Stone,  quaint  little  Mousehole,  and 
other  spots  being  all  worthy  of  a visit.  Photographers 
will  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to  take  a camera  and  a 
few  dry  plates  with  them,  should  they  feel  tempted  to  join 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  afterwards  take 
a ramble  through  the  country,  either  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, or  under  the  wing  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
These,  as  usual,  have  already  made  arrangements  for  the 
excursion  of  members  to  various  districts  around  Plymouth, 
and  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  we 
may  mention  that  those  who  join  these  excursions  do  so  at 
a very  moderate  cost  to  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  a very 
good  guinea’s  worth  that  one  realizes  on  taking  a member’s 
ticket,  if  a man  have  a penchant  for  scientific  gatherings 
and  soirees,  for  beyond  the  privilege  of  entree  to  all  these 
gatherings,  members,  as  we  have  6aid,  have  the  right  to 
join  the  excursions  which  have  been  organized  ; only,  it  is 
necessary,  when  choice  has  once  been  made  of  the  excursion 
to  be  undertaken,  that  the  member  should  secure  tickets  for 
the  same  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  since,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  favourite  tours  are  much  run  after,  and 
the  issue  of  tickets  is  frequently  limited.  A feature  of 
this  year’s  meeting  at  Plymouth  will  be  no  doubt  a visit  to 
the  interesting  Government  works  of  the  seaport.  Plymouth 
has  lately  given  way  to  Portsmouth  as  a dockyard,  and 
all  our  big  ironclads,  such  as  the  Inflexible , Dreadnought 
Thunderer,  &c..  have  been  fitted  for  sea  at  the  latter, 
station,  but  still  there  is  much  to  see  at  Plymouth  and 
Keyham,  on  the  Hoe  and  at  the  magnificent  Breakwater, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  visitors  to  the  British 
Association  gathering.  The  Eddystone  Lighthouse  will,  as 
a matter  of  course,  be  visited,  and  no  doubt  any  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  which  may  happen  to  be  lying  off  the  port 
will  form  the  object  of  another  excursion.  Therefore, 
although  the  British  Association  may  not  present  such 
scientific  inteiest  as  was  formerly  the  case  before  societies 
were  formed  in  London  and  other  centres  for  the  discussion 
of  each  and  every  brauch  of  study,  there  is  still  sufficient 
attraction,  in  one  shape  or  another,  no  doubt,  to  make  the 
gathering  this  year  a successful  one. 

Records  of  Gunpowder  Explosion  and  Shot  and  Shell  Prac- 
tice.— It  is  now  some  years  since  the  Home  Office  determined 
to  appoint  officers  to  look  after  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  strict  enquiries 
into  the  circumstances  of  accidental  explosions,  with  a view  to 
reducing  the  number  of  these  calamities  in  the  future.  The 
officers  chosen  were  men  of  some  scientific  attainments,  and 
it  at  once  occurred  to  them  that  valuable  teaching  might  be 
secured  by  photographing  the  scenes  of  disasters,  and  in  this 
way  secure  a truthful  record  of  the  effects  produced.  This  step  I 


was  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Office  some  time  ago,  as  we  took 
occasion  to  make  public  in  these  columns,  and  from  that  tim6 
to  this  the  inspectors  have  made  it  a feature  of  their  inves- 
tigation to  secure  photographic  records  of  the  scene.  The 
results  of  these  measures  are  now  becoming  apparent,  for  by 
a prolonged  study  of  the  effects  of  various  explosions,  the 
officers  have  become  very  experienced  in  the  matter  of 
finding  out  the  cause,  and  discovering  the  nature  of  the 
explosive  which  has  caused  the  mischief.  Thus  the 
difference  between  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  aud  one  of 
dynamite  can  at  once  be  appreciated  by  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  investigate  these  occurrences,  and  their  information 
has  been  in  a great  measure  secured  by  a study  of  the  col- 
lection of  photographs  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  their  duty.  A brick  wall,  for  instance,  which  has 
been  shattered  and  thrown  into  a heap  of  ruins,  would  at 
once  tell  the  Home  Office  authorities  that  a slow-burning 
explosive,  whether  gunpowder  or  fire-work  composition,  had 
been  at  work  ; while  if  the  explosion  would  seem  to  have  cut 
down  a structure  as  sharply  as  with  a knife,  then  this  is  a 
pretty  good  proof  that  some  of  the  terrible  detonating  com- 
pounds have  caused  the  catastrophe,  and  prima  facia  evi- 
dence is  at  hand  that  guncotton,  dyanmite,  lithofracteur, 
fulminate,  or  some  such  materials  have  wrought  tbe  damage. 
No  draughtsman  could  record  the  results  so  truthfully  as 
the  camera  does,  and  as  it  is  here  not  a question  of  two  or 
three  points,  but  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene,  photo- 
graphy is  especially  suitable.  A similar  application  of  the  art 
is  made  at  the  School  of  Gunoery  at  Shoeburyness,  a3  many  of 
our  readers  know,  where  the  effects  of  shot  and  shell  against 
iron  plates  and  stone  casemates  are  recorded  in  a similar 
manner.  The  committee  which  is  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  experimenting  with  guns  versus  armour  employ  the 
camera  to  illustrate  the  reports  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
these  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  one  way  or  the 
other,  so  long  as  the  statements  are  supported  by 
pictures  taken  on  the  spot.  Where  a shot  definitely  pierces 
a target,  the  davlight  let  through  is  at  once  evident,  while 
we  see  also  the  "nature  of  the  hole,  whether  torn  or  jagged, 
or  smoothly  punched  out.  Not  only  is  a front  view  taken 
of  the  target,  but  a photograph  of  the  back  also  shown  ; and 
if  the  shot  or  shell  has  penetrated,  the  damage  done  to  the 
supports  and  rafters  (which  represent  the  ’tween  decks  of  a 
ship)  is  at  once  evident.  Or  if  the  shot  has  lodged  in  the 
target,  although  from  the  front  no  injury  is  apparent,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  a photograph  secured  from  the  rear 
will  show  an  ominous  bulging  of  the  plate,  and  a starting 
cf  the  backing.  As  there  are  always  two  parties  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  namely  the  gunmakers  and  the 
ironmasters  who  have  furnished  the  plates,  it  is  exceedingly 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  impartial  judge,  aud  this 
is  furnished  by  the  camera.  Only  last  session  there  was 
some  ill-feeling  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
question  of  the  penetrative  power  of  the  so-called  “ Wool- 
wich Infant,”  or  thirty-five  ton  gun  ; and  while  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  affirmed,  od  the  one  side,  that  a 
certain  shot  had  penetrated  the  target,  another  member  of 
Parliament,  Captain  Price,  vowed  that  the  projectile  had 
not  done  so.  In  this  case  the  dispute  was  soon  settled  by  a 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
experiments,  and  a picture  of  the  results,  secured  by  the 
camera  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  forthwith  furnished  evidence 
which  none  could  gainsay.  In  these  two  instances,  then  — 
namely,  the  record  of  explosions  and  of  shot  marks  — photo- 
graphy fulfils  a purpose  the  value  of  which  mast  readily  be 
appreciated  by  everyone. 

The  Special  Correspondent. — From  Tiflis  comes  to  us  news 
which  snows  that  the  regulations  in  respect  to  newspaper 
correspondents  with  the  Russian  Armies  are  being  made 
more  strict  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  We  remarked 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns  that  the  correspondents  were 
to  wear  an  official  badge,  and  to  carry  a permit  bearing  upon 
it  a photographic  portrait  of  the  correspondent  to  allow  of  the 
person  of  the  latter  being  identified.  Now  it  appeals  that 
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the  journalist  has  to  be  provided  with  an  endless  number  of 
such  portraits,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  chief  officers  or 
commanders  of  corps,  so  that  these  may  have  the  where- 
withal to  identify  stiolling  adventurers,  of  whom,  we  are  told, 
large  numbers  are  to  be  found  the  iu  camp.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances,  gentlemeu  proceeding  to  the  East  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  Special  Coriespondents  will  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  a few  dozen  cartes-de-visite. 


SHARPNESS  AND  HAZINESS  IN  PORTRAITS. 

BY  I>R.  ueseoano* 

The  photographer  usually  looks  at  bis  work  from  quite  a 
different  point  of  view  than  the  public.  For  what  reason 
does  he  give  over  his  negative  to  the  retoucher?  As  in  early 
days  the  positive-retoucher,  so  at  present  the  negative- 
retoucher,  is  a skilled  hand.  Not  to  spot  prints  is  he 
engaged,  but  to  soften  the  sharpness  of  a negative.  It  is 
true,  photography  increases  the  contrasts,  whenever  there 
is  opportunity  for  so  doing.  High  lights  are  always 
heightened  at  the  expense  of  those  hardly  so  well  illumi- 
nated ; the  developer  also  attracts  silver  from  the  sides 
where  a white  band,  a bright  cloud,  a light-coloured 
background,  are  to  be  found,  and  the  darker  parts  suffer  in 
consequence.  Moreover,  in  printing,  at  any  rate  upon 
albumenized  paper,  the  higher  lights  lose  something  in  the 
toning  and  fixing  baths,  while  the  shadows  allow  a portion 
of  their  details  to  sink  into  the  paper. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  present  the  sharp  negative  to  the 
public  in  a favourable  light,  it  is  given  to  the  retoucher, 
who  swells  the  cheeks  and  softens  the  hard  lines  upon  it; 
in  a word,  everything  is  equalized  when  possible,  and  finally 
— the  portrait  is  made  as  unlike  as  possible. 

Why  does  the  photographer  make  his  negative  sharp, 
if  he  has  to  have  it  softened  down  afterwards?  Would  it  not 
be  more  sin  pie  to  make  a soft  delicate  negative  in  the 


upon  you  aftor  a time,  like  the  water-colour  sketches  iu  the 
English  galleries. 

It  is  very  certaiu  in  any  case  that  photography  gives  au 
excessive  sharpness,  and  that  all  photographers  do  their  best 
to  soften  it  down  : some  by  retouching  upon  the  negative, 
others  by  peculiar  methods  of  lighting,  and  others,  again, 
having  recourse  to  modifications  in  printing.  In  a most 
siugular  manner,  however,  do  positive  prints  secured  in  this 
way  differ  from  pictures  obtaiued  by  the  Daguerrotype  or 
Ferrotype  process.  Especially  the  Utter  method  in  its  im- 
proved form  shows  us  how  to  secure  prints  of  a character 
which  leaves  the  results  of  the  brush  very  far  behind.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  a grave  error  connected  with  the  photo- 
graphy of  to-day  that  a negative  is  secured  first  of  all  in  the 
camera.  Colour,  as  well  as  the  thinness  aud  thickness  of 
the  precipitated  silver,  combine  in  such  a manner  that  it 
is  olten  very  difficult  to  determine  the  printing  capacity  of 
a negative  as  soon  as  it  differs  in  the  least  degrte  in  res- 
pect to  its  usual  well  known  qualities.  Would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  secure  a good  positive  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
produce  therefrom  a negative  capable  of  being  printed? 

Again,  were  this  the  case,  that  a positive  was  produced  iu 
the  first  iustance,  this  could  be  at  ouce  reproduced,  enlarged  , 
to  life-size,  or  reduced,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  positives  iu 
collodion  printed  off  which  are  very  rapidly  produced,  can 
be  transferred  to  auy  kind  of  material,  aud  are  as  beautiful 
as  they  are  permauent.  Experiments  already  undertaken  in 
this  direction  have,  I may  mention,  proved  the  possibility 
of  a pure  positive  process  of  this  kind. 


ON  SOME  SIM  RLE  LABORATORY  MANIFULA- 
TIONS. 

BY  DR.  r.  TOWNSEND  AUSTEN.* 

There  are  many  little  operations  performed  in  the  labora- 
tory which,  although  they  are  not  of  great  importance,  are 
first  place,  and  then  dispense  altogether  with  the  retoucher?  s^iR  often  of  convenience  to  the  working  chemist.  Some- 
English  photographers  say,  yes.  The  public  asks  our  times  a simplification  or  improvement  of  these 
English  brethren  for  “soft 'pictures,”  and  these  are  sup-  processes  may  save  much  labour  and  annoyance. 
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plied.  The  difference  between  “sharp  ’’and  “harmonious 
pictures  was  once  explained  to  me  thus:  “Sharp,  is  the 
parrot’s  cry  ; delicate  and  harmonious,  is  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.” 

The  ways  adopted  in  England  to  secure  harmonious  (the 
German  lor  which  is  unsharp)  pictures  are  several. 

Madame  Cameron,  of  Ceylon. f who  has  taken  a large 
number  of  very  valuable  life-sized  portraits  of  well-known 

Eersonages  with  charming  haziness,  they  tell  me,  is  in  the 
abit  of  telling  her  sitter  at  the  critical  moment  to  shake 
his  head  a bit.  Those  who  have  seen  the  pictures  will  not 
entirely  disbelieve  this  story.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
Madame  Cameron  has  found  many  disciples,  and  that  many 
English  photographers  supply  their  customers  with  hazy 
pictures,  or  wbat  we  should  term  unsharp  prints,  although 
perfectly  able  to  furnish  sharp  images  if  they  desired.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  a series  of  Imperial 
portraits  lying  before  me  now,  and  which  are  the  work  of  a 
well-known  London  fiim. 

Like  the  Cameron  pictures,  they  are  soft,  fully  lighted, 
hazy  ; there  is,  in  fact,  not  the  least  sharpness  to  be  seen,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  smallest  lines,  formerly  looked  upon  as  a 
coudition  towards  good  photography.  This  much  is  certain 
iu  conuection  with  these  pictures:  no  painter  can  find 
fault  with  them  on  account  of  any  disagreeable  “micro- 
scopic ’’  sharpness.  In  the  series,  however,  to  which  I refer, 
there  arc  a few  pictures  of  the  artist  himself  who  has  sent 
them  ; they  are  the  only  exceptions,  and  are  sharply  in 
focus,  so  that  they  seem  to  say  : “ I,  as  a photographer,  like 
sharp  pictures,  but  the  public  will  have  its  own  way,  and, 
therefore,  I produce  them  hazy.”  At  first  sight  these  un- 
sharp pictures  do  not  take  one’s  fancy  much,  but  they  grow 


* Photogi  aphitchct  Archie. 

t The  esteemed  writer  would  say  Isle  of  Wight.— Ed. 


Use  of  Felt  Pads  In  Protecting  Glass  Vessels. — The  de- 
struction of  glass  vessels  is  dependent  on  many  causes. 
The  vessel  may  stand  on  grains  of  sand  which  scratch  the 
glass.  If  the  glass  is  uot  well  tempered  it  may  sometimes, 
oq  being  slightly  scratched  by  these  graius  of  sand, 
suddeuly  go  to  pieces,  somewhat  in  the  mauner  of  a Frince 
Rupert’s  drop.  If  stone  surfaces  are  used  on  the  labora- 
tory tables,  accidents  occur  continually.  Vessels,  if  not 
placed  very  carefully  ou  the  slabs,  may  be  struck  against 
them.  Or  if  a glass  vessel  containing  a hot  liquid  be  placed 
on  a cold  stone  surface,  the  glass  arouud  the  bottom  is  quite 
certain  to  crack. 

After  trying  various  means  of  prevention,  I found  that 
pads  of  felt  were  by  far  the  best  mediums  for  protecting 
glass  vessels. 

Felt,  about  half  au  inch  iu  thicku°ss,  such  as  is  used  in 
restaurants  for  placing  under  beer  glasses  or  for  roofiug 
purposes,  can  be  bought  at  a very  moderate  price.  It 
should  be  cut  up  into  squares,  or,  better,  into  oblong  pieces 
ranging  from  two  by  four  iuches  to  eight  by  twelve  inches. 
A beaker  tilled  with  a hot  liquid — boiling  sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance — may  be  placed  with  perfect  safety  on  one  of 
these  pads.  The  felt  is  a very  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and 
the  glass  hence  preserves  its  temper  admirably.  Neither  is 
there  enough  resistance  offered  to  tbe  glass  surface  to 
allow  it  to  be  scratched  by  any  grains  of  sand  which  may 
perchance  be  on  the  felt.  By  striking  the  pads  against 
the  table  all  sand  and  grit  may  easily  be  removed  from 
them. 

The  softness  of  the  felt  removes  all  chance  of  breakage, 
and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  long  a set  of  beakers  will 
last  when  always  allowed  to  cool  off  on  felt  pads. 


* Chemiial  News.  The  suggestions  which  follow  will  prove  of  service 
r.N.  . to  man;  of  our  readers. 
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If  the  pads  get  wet,  a day  in  the  air-bath  will  restore 
them. 

I make  it  a rui'e,  in  my  work,  to  have  a pad  under 
every  piece  ot  glass  apparatus  on  my  laboratory  table.  If 
felt  cannot  be  obtained,  pads  of  thick  carpet  may  be  used 
with  good  effect. 

The  Elimination  of  Crystals  by  the  Microscope. — In  chemi- 
cal research  the  microscope  plays  an  important  part  in 
revealing  the  presence  of  crystalline  substances  in  solutions. 
The  usual  method  of  preparing  substances  for  examination 
by  the  microscope  when,  as  in  the  laboratory,  fine  micro- 
scopes, animalculne,  cage-,  and  other  conveniences  are  not  at 
band,  is  to  evaporate  some  of  the  solution  on  a watch  glass 
over  a micro-chemical  gas-flame,  and  then  rub  with  a glass 
rod,  when  the  crystals  begin  to  grow  on  the  ninute  scratches 
in  the  glass,  and  thus  set  up  a general  crystallization.  The 
crystals  formed  in  this  manner,  however,  are  rarely  satis- 
lactory,  being  otten  broken,  misformed,  or  mixed  with  a 
large  amount  of  the  substance  in  a partially  amorphous 
state. 

If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  the  right  consistency  in  a 
watch-glass,  and  another  watch-glas9  of  the  same  size,  pre- 
viously warmed,  be  placed  upon  it,  the  drop  expands  to  a 
film.  The  upper  glass  should  not  be  pressed,  but  allowed 
to  rest  of  itself.  The  film  is  similar  to  the  one  obtained  in 
an  animalculse  cage,  being,  however,  thicker.  If  now  a 
few  drops  of  ether  be  placed  in  the  upper  watch-glass,  the 
cold  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  will  cause  a 
crystallization  to  take  place  between  the  watch-glasses. 
The  growth  of  the  crystals  cau  be  quite  accu-ately 
managed  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  cold  on  the  sur- 
face (by  blowing  on  the  ether). 

The  crystals  formed  are,  as  a rule,  perfect  in  shape.  I 
have  by  these  means  obtaiued  well-defined  crystals  from 
eolations  which,  by  rubbing  with  glass  rods,  afforded  me 
only  amorphous  powders. 

-♦ 

FREEZING  MIXTURES* 

The  numerous  and  varied  applications  which  ice  has  found 
in  these  times  have  greatly  enhanced  the  importance  of  that 
product,  and,  while  large  portions  of  it  have  annually  been 
transported  from  the  colder  to  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
globe,  scientific  ingenuity  has  attacked,  energetically  and 
successfully,  the  problem  of  producing  cold  by  artificial 
wean9  for  industrial  and  other  purposes.  In  a recent 
number  of  Dingle's  Polrjtechnischer  Journal  Professor  Meidinger 
has  an  instructive  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  art  of  ice  manufacture. 

There  are  three  ways  indicated  by  physics  in  which  tem- 
perature may  be  lowered,  and  ice  formed — viz.,  solution  of 
solid  substances,  evaporation  of  liquids,  and  expansion  of 
gases.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  that  portion  of 
Professor  Meidinger's  paper  relating  to  production  of  cold 
by  solution  : — 

Heat  is  absorbed  in  bringing  solids  to  the  liquid  condi- 
tion ; and  the  cold  thus  produced  may  prove  sufficient  to 
convert  water  into  ice. 

The  best  known  of  the  numerous  freezing-mixtures  that 
have  been  hitherto  described  is,  of  course,  one  involving  ice 
itself : it  consists  of  three  parts  of  ice,  and  one  part  of  ordin- 
ary salt. 

Dissolving  concurrently,  these  two  substances  give  a 
temperature  of — 21°  C.  (the  freezing  point  of  the  solution). 
The  melting  of  only  a part  of  the  mixture  is  sufficient  to 
produce  this  temperature  throughout  the  mass;  and  with  con- 
stant admission  of  heat,  and  stiiring,  the  low  temperature  is 
maintained  till  the  whole  is  dissolved.  The  freezing-appa- 
ratus of  confectioners  is  well  known  ; a tin  pot  containing 
cream,  a wooden  or  metallic  vessel  inclosing  the  pot,  and 
the  interval  filled  with  ice  and  salts,  which  is  frequently 
stirred,  that  the  ice  may  not  sink  to  the  bottom.  In  a Paris 
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machine  for  home  use  the  agitation  of  the  freezing-mixture 
is  maintaiued  by  rotation  of  the  double  cylinder  containing 
it  and  the  cream  vessel  round  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
cylinder’s  length.  Professor  Meidinger  has  constructed  a 
machine  based  on  the  observation  that  a solution  of  ordinary 
salt  under  0°  also  fuses  ice,  and,  so  long  as  its  concentration 
is  maintained,  produces  the  same  low  temperature  as  the 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  lie  provides  a sieve-like  vessel, 
containing  salt,  to  maintain  the  concentration  as  the  ice 
melts.  The  lowering  of  temperature  is  uniform  throughout 
the  vessel,  and  no  stirring  is  required.  The  machine  has 
come  largely  into  use  in  perfumery. 

On  the  basis  of  his  own  experiments,  Professor  Meidinger 
has  formed  a table  showing  the  respective  merits  of  various 
freezing  mixtures.  The  following  extract  contains  the  most 
serviceable : — 
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Salt  mixtures  give  much  greater  lowering  of  temperature 
than  simple  salts,  as  they  dissolve  in  much  less  water. 
Thus,  one  part  sal-ammoniac  is  dissolved  in  three  parts 
water,  and  lowers  the  temperature  about  19°;  saltpetre 
dissolves  in  six  parts  water,  and  lowers  the  temperature 
about  11°.  (Compare  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  list).  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  salt-ice  mixture  proves  considerably 
more  energetic  and  cheaper  than  any  of  the  others  so  far  as 
use  of  the  materials  only  once  is  concerned.  The  second 
mixture,  too,  cannot  be  restored  ; nor  can  the  last,  easily, 
on  account  of  the  crystallized  Glauber  salt.  Both  are  com- 
paratively cheap,  however.  The  mixture  in  which,  by 
vaporisation  of  the  solution,  the  salt  is  easily  renewed  in  its 
original  condition,  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  is 
so  costly  at  the  first  that  it  would  not  do  to  use  it  only  once. 
This  was  the  mixture  employed  in  an  apparatns  first 
exhibited  by  M.  Charles  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867. 
The  tin  vessel  containing  the  substauce  to  be  frozen  is  in- 
closed in  a large  wooden  vessel  containing  the  freezing 
mixture,  and  is  furnished  with  screw  wings,  which  stir  the 
mixture  as  the  vessel  is  rotated.  Another  form  is  that  of 
Toselli’s  glaciere  Italienne  roulante.  The  cream  or  other 
such  substance  is  enclosed  in  a conical-shaped  vessel  sus- 
pended in  the  freezing-mixture,  and  the  outer  vessel, 
enveloped  in  cloth,  is  rolled  to  and  fro  on  the  table.  None 
of  these  machines  have  found  very  extensive  use.  Large 
masses  have  to  be  operated  with  to  obtain  even  small 
results  ; and  the  sum  of  operations  must  generally  prove  too 
troublesome  in  a private  house. 

As  to  the  question  of  manufacturing  ice  on  a large  scale 
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by  means  of  solution  of  salt,  Professor  Meidiuger  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  by  means  of  1 kilog.  of  coal  (for  restitu- 
tion of  salt  used)  not  more  than  2 kilogs.  of  ice  can  be 
prepared  ; not  to  speak  of  the  machine  force  required  for 
transport  of  the  large  quantity  of  liquid.  This  is  very 
unfavourable;  an  ammonia  machine  will  give  four  or  five 
times  better  results.  Much  improvement  is,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, hardly  to  be  looked  for.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  find  a salt  that,  in  dissolving,  gave  a much  greater 
lowering  temperature  than  the  mixtures  known,  and  this 
cannot  be  expected,  since  all  the  known  salts  have  been 
examined  in  reference  to  this  point.  The  real  cause  of 
the  small  productions  of  such  apparatus  lies  in  the  fact 
that  restitution  of  the  salt  is  effected  only  by  change  of 
aggregation  (vaporisation),  and  this  involves  large  expen- 
diture of  heat.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to 
experiments  by  M.  Rudorff,  on  cold  produced  by  solution  of 
20  different  salts,  the  two  which  gave  the  greatest  lowering 
of  temperature  were  sulphuretted  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and 
sulphuretted  cyanide  of  potassium — 103  parts  of  the 
former  dissolved  in  100  parts  water  produce  a lowering  of 
temperature  of  31-2°;  and  130  parts  of  the  lattor  in  100 
parts  of  water  as  much  as  34-5°. 


CLEANING  AND  RESTORATION  OF  OIL 
PAINTINGS. 

[The  cleaning  and  restoration  of  oil  paintings  is  a trade  in 
itself,  often  requiring  great  skill  and  experience  for  its  suc- 
cessful practice.  But  as  photographers  frequently  have  oil 
paintings  to  copy  which  may  be  greatly  improved  for  the 
purpose  by  a little  treatment,  the  following  extracts  from  a 
useful  work  we  have  before  laid  under  contribution  — The 
Career  and  Gilder's  Guide — will  be  found  interesting.  We 
would  caution  inexperienced  persons,  however,  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  spoil  a painting,  an  I recommeud  a little  prac- 
tice on  things  of  little  value. — Ed.  P.N.] 

A few  words  on  the  preservation  of  pictures  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  this  little  work  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  possess  many  valuable  works  of  art,  who  will  be 
glad  to  receive  a few  hints  on  the  subject. 

Remarks  on  this  subject  would  not  be  necessary  in  some 
countries,  as  exposed  wall  paintings  in  the  Egyptian  tombs 
are  as  fresh  now  as  the  day  they  were  painted.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  warm  dry  atmosphere,  amongst  other 
causes,  which  has  preserved  the  colours  in  a brilliant  con- 
dition for  thousands  of  years. 

In  England  the  great  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  pictures 
is  the  cold  damp  atmosphere,  so  prevalent  in  our  climate, 
and  it  is  necessary  where  pictures  are  hung  to  occasionally 
air  the  rooms  where  they  have  been  left  some  time  without 
fire. 

It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  it  is  ruinous  to  hang  pic- 
tures on  a damp  wall,  but  where  it  is  desirable  to  hang  pic- 
tures on  a wall  generally  damp,  the  wall  must  be  lined  with 
thin  sheet  lead,  and  papered  over  with  damp-proof  paper, 
before  any  pictures  can  be  hung. 

In  a new  house  especial  care  should  be  exercised  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  walls  are  dry  before  trusting  any  pictures 
in  the  rooms. 

Where  a gallery  is  provided  for  the  reception  of  pictures, 
proper  means  are  used  for  ventilation  and  heat,  and  greater 
care  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  than  is  possible  in  a 
dwelling  house,  where,  as  in  a dining  room,  the  vapours 
from  the  dining  table,  and  also  from  gas  or  oil  lamps,  are 
constantly  at  work  at  their  deterioration  ; and  when  conser- 
vatories open  into  apartments,  the  damp  must  diffuse  itself 
from  the  wateriug  of  the  plants,  the  damp  earth,  and  other 
causes.  These  in  time  exercise  an  influence  on  the  pictures 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  slowly  and  insidiously 
work  mischief  if  not  keenly  watched  and  guarded  against. 

With  valuable  oil  paintings  a sheet  of  colourless  plate 


glass  securely  placed  in  the  frame,  air-tight  from  the  front, 
and  the  picture  placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  secured  at  the  back  to  keep  out  the  dust,  &c., 
will  be  fouud  to  preserve  its  brilliancy  of  colour  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  is  an  objection  to  glaze  oil  paint- 
ings, as  they  cannot  be  viewed  so  well,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  glass,  but  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the 
objection.  It  would  be  as  well  if  both  pictures  and  frames 
were  covered  up  during  the  cleaning  and  dusting  of  the 
carpets  and  furniture,  but  the  practice  of  covering  up  oil 
paintings  for  many  months  together  during  the  absence  of 
the  owner  cannot  be  recommended. 

Frames  should  be  regularly  dusted  with  a feather  duster. 
Oil  paintings  should  be  taken  down  at  least  once  a year,  the 
frames  cleansed  from  dust,  and  also  the  back  of  the  stretcher. 
The  picture  should  then  be  carefully  sponged  with  clean  cold 
water  till  the  dust  aud  fly  spots  have  disappeared.  An  old 
silk  handkerchief  then  applied  with  moderate  friction  will 
be  all  that  will  be  required.  On  no  account  use  soap  or 
any  alkali. 

With  regard  to  water-colours,  cliromos,  and  engravings, 
the  glass  should  be  pasted  in  the  frame,  and  the  pictures 
would  be  better  to  stand  back  from  the  glass,  when  the  damp 
and  other  vapours  will  not  be  likely  to  injure  them.  We 
have  seen  on  very  foggy  days,  where  doors  have  been  suffered 
to  be  open,  the  vapour  condense  on  the  glass  and  run  down, 
communicating  with  the  picture  behind,  and  leaving  a stain 
on  the  margin.  This  should  be  guarded  against. 

Lining  Oil  Paintings. — The  majority  of  oil  paintings 
have  canvas  for  a base,  and  are  consequently  liable  to 
damage  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  accident.  A rotten 
canvas  is  a common  thing,  produced  oftentimes  by  being 
hung  in  a damp  place,  and  attacked  by  insects,  which 
destroy  the  canvas,  aud,  if  wedged  up  in  this  condition,  the 
result  is  a fracture  across  the  painting.  When  pictures 
have  thus  progressed  to  decay,  the  only  remedy  is  lining 
or  laying  down  the  picture  on  a new  canvas  back. 

In  the  first  place,  clean  off  any  old  varnish  or  dirt  that 
may  have  accumulated  ou  the  painting,  so  that  when  the 
operation  is  complete,  the  face  of  the  picture  may  not  be  un- 
necessarily damped.  The  picture  should  theu  be  carefully 
cut  from  the  old  stretcher  on  which  it  has  been  tacked,  and 
it  should  be  then  squared  up  od  the  four  sides.  A large 
smooth  sheet  of  paper  should  then  be  pasted  over  the  face  of 
the  picture,  and  if  it  is  a large  size,  cr  the  canva3  very 
rotten,  two  or  three  sheets  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
painting  during  the  operation  from  damage.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  paste  the  sheets  of  paper 
on  the  painting  before  it  is  cut  fiom  the  frame,  as  it  some- 
times contracts  aud  throws  it  out  of  shape.  A Very  smooth 
table  must  then  be  used  for  the  succeeding  operations,  and 
the  picture  laid  down  on  its  face,  aud  the  back  well  cleaned 
of  dirt  or  any  unevenness,  which  may  carefully  be  done 
with  a kuife.  The  picture  is  then  covered  very  evenly  with 
glue  and  paste  in  equal  quantities,  aud  a little  corrosive 
sublimate  to  prevent  insects  from  attacking  the  canvas,  aud 
on  a new  canvas,  quite  two  inches  larger  every  way  than  the 
picture,  must  be  evenly  laid  down.  It  must  theu  be  well  rubbed 
down  by  the  hand,  using  as  much  pressure  as  possible  to 
make  every  part  adhere.  When  nearly  ary,  a heavy  heated 
iron  must  be  passed  over  the  newly-laid  canvas  to  make  it 
perfectly  smooth.  It  will  be  seen  that  a very  smooth  table 
is  necessary,  as  by  this  operation  every  inequality  will  show 
on  the  picture.  The  iron  must  not  be  too  hot,  should  bo  a 
good  size,  and  at  first  be  lightly  passed  over  every  part,  aud 
no  heavy  strokes  on  any  one  part  be  given,  as  the  object  is 
to  bring  the  picture  to  an  even  surface.  We  have  warned 
our  readers  not  to  have  the  iron  too  hot,  and  this  caution 
will  be  found  to  be  necessary,  when  the  consequence  would 
be  a singed  canvas  and  discolouration  ot  the  paint.  Before 
usiug  the  iron,  be  careful,  if  the  picture  has  been  painted 
with  thick  masses  of  colour  for  effect,  to  lay  some  fine 
woollen  cloth  underneath  it,  or  it  will  be  damaged  ; but  if 
the  picture  is  smooth  the  cloth  will  not  bo  required,  nor  the 
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irOD  so  hot.  An  iron  too  cold  will  not  effect  the  object  re- 
quired ; the  medium  heat  will  best  suit  the  purpose. 

A new  stretcher  should  be  ready-made,  out  of  dry  deal, 
and  it  should  have  a cross-bar  to  keep  the  picture  firm,  and 
if  a large  picture,  two  or  more  should  be  used.  The  stretcher- 
must  be  made  nearly  one  inch  larger  both  ways,  so  as  to 
allow  half-au-inch  margin  round  the  edges.  The  new 
canvas  with  the  picture  on  it  may  now  be  laid  on  the 
stretcher,  and  evenly  tacked  round  the  edge  in  its  place. 
Some  will  prefer  to  glue  the  picture  round  the  edges,  but 
with  small  subjects  it  is  unimportant.  When  the  picture 
has  well  hardened,  the  paper  may  be  removed  from  the 
face  with  a damp  sponge  ; and  lastly,  carefully  rub  the  face 
with  an  old  silk  handkerchief  to  take  off  the  last  remains 
of  the  damp,  and  drive  up  the  wedges. 

Damaged  Canvas, — Accidents  sometimes  occur  whereby 
the  cauvas  of  a picture  becomes  torn  or  damaged,  and  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  line  the  picture.  This  may  be 
repaired  by  laying  the  picture  down  on  its  face  and  fasten- 
ing a piece  of  canvas  at  the  back,  which,  if  neatly  done, 
will  not  show  on  the  face  of  the  picture.  For  this  pur- 
pose lay  powdered  mastic  between  the  canvases,  when  a hot 
iron  will  neatly  join  the  two  together.  Some  would  use 
melted  wax  for  the  purpose,  but  the  above  will  be  found 
superior. 

C To  be  continued.) 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  CLICHES  FOR 
MUSIC  WITH  THE  All)  OF  PIIOTO-LlTilO- 
GRAPHY. 

M.  ALISSOFF,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG,  INVENTOR.* 

At  the  present  times  there  are  two  processes  in  use  for  the 
preparation  of  plates  in  the  printing  of  music. 

The  first  is  like  that  used  for  the-  production  of  cliches 
for  books,  that  is  to  say,  the  different  signs  or  types  used  in 
musical  typography  have  to  be  set  oue  after  another,  so 
as  to  compose  a complete  musical  stave.  As  each  sign, 
however,  is  divided  iuto  several  characters,  this  work  is  so 
long,  and  requires  in  the  compositor  so  much  practice  aud 
attention,  that  a cliche  for  music  prepared  according  to  this 
process  is  always  very  expensive. 

The  second  process  consists  in  engraving  the  notes  on 
soft  metallic  plates.  Although  this  is  greatly  facilitated 
and  simplified  by  the  use  of  special  tools  aud  punches,  it 
requires  in  the  engraver  a particular  skill,  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  well  nigh  life-long  labour.  And  yet,  eveu  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  skilful  engraver,  it  progresses  very  slowly, 
as  mistakes  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  most  extraordinary 
attention.  It  is  difficult  to  correct  minor  errors,  and  thoseof 
greater  importance — as,  for  instance,  an  omission,  or  a defec- 
tive arrangement  of  the  bars — is  irreparable.  In  that  case 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  begin  the  whole  page  over 
again. 

The  composing  process  I employ  for  the  printing  of  music 
greatly  simplifies  and  accelerates  the  work. 

It  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

Firstly,  the  staves,  notes,  and  other  signs  used  in  music 
are  printed  on  very  thin  unsiz-d  paper,  and  arranged  in 
type-cases  like  ordinary  metallic  types.  This  done,  the 
composition  is  set  by  simply  pasting,  first  the  staves,  then 
the  notes  aud  signs,  on  a sheet  of  glass  in  accordance 
with  the  manuscript  which  is  to  be  printed.  These  different 
characters  have  to  be  affixed  to  the  glass  with  a gum  which 
has  the  property  of  rendering  the  paper  transparent.  As 
a guide  to  the  compositor,  1 place  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glass  a sheet  of  paper,  ruled  closely  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines,  with  the  aid  of  which  it  is  very  easy  to 
space  the  bars  properly,  and  to  dispose  the  notes  and 
musical  signs  on  the  staves  with  perfect  regularity.  More- 


over, the  characters  made  use  of,  heiug  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  ordinary  musical  signs,  may  be  handled  with 
great  facility.  When  a page  is  set,  the  ruled  sheet  of  paper 
is  removed  from  the  glass,  and  by  means  of  photography 
(letting  the  light  pass  through  the  composition)  a negative 
is  taken,  reducing  the  page  to  the  desired  size.  F rom  this 
negative  it  is  easy  to  transfer  the  composition  to  stone,  and 
to  print,  according  to  the  usual  photo-lithographic  process, 
any  number  of  copies  required. 

Should  cliches  be  wanted,  the  composition  would  have  to 
be  transferred  to  zinc  plates,  prepared  according  to  the  ordin- 
ary method  of  helio  engraving. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  the  following  : — 

1.  I he  work  of  composition  for  music  is  simplified  to 
such  a degree  that  no  special  compositors  or  engravers 
are  needed  ; any  one,  even  a child,  may  do  it,  after  having 
but  once  seen  it  done.  J may  even  say  it  is  no  longer  a 
man’s  work,  but  rather  a woman’s. 

2.  When  composing,  any  correction  whatever  may  be 
made  with  remarkable  facility  and  rapidity  ; the  composer 
has  but  to  unpaste  the  little  piece  of  paper  on  which  the 
error  has  been  made,  and  he  is  thus  under  no  necessity  of 
beginning  the  whole  page  over  again. 

3.  With  the  same  composition  stereotypes  of  any  size 
whatever  may  be  obtained. 

4.  A page  of  music  printed  by  this  process,  far  from  being 
less  perfect,  is  even  superior  to  one  printed  by  the  ordinary 
method. 

5.  A person  establishing  a printing  office  according  to 
my  plan  will  avoid  the  considerable  expense  commonly 
incurred  in  the  purchase  not  only  of  a stock  of  metallic 
signs  aud  characters,  but  also  of  engraver’s  tools  and 
punches. 

G.  This  process  may  be  used  with  success  for  the  printing 
of  titles  in  fancy  letter,  and  ornamented  with  vignettes  ; and 
even  for  the  printing  of  all  names  and  words  of  maps  and 
plans.” 


SOME  STUDIO  HINTS. 

BY  A BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBER. 

1.  Plate  Cleaning. — The  best  plate  cleaning  solution  is 
the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled.  In  this  water 
boil  your  glass  plates,  aud  rinse  ; you  will  find  them  much 
better  cleaned  than  with  soda  or  potass.  Try  it. 

2.  Never  make  your  silver  nitrate  of  pieces  of  silver  which 
have  been  electro-gilded.  This  year  we  made  some  nitrate 
with  fragments  of  a set  of  teeth  gilded  by  galvano-plastive, 
expectiug  the  silver  to  dissolve  and  leave  the  gold  in- 
tact. But  it  was  not  so  ; and  the  gold  seemed  to  be  dissolved 
with  the  silver,  as  it  was  not  visible  in  the  nitrate.  When 
the  nitrate  was  used  in  the  negative  bath  we  tried  and  found 
the  plate  covered  eutirely  with  minute  piuholes.  The  bath 
solution  seemed  clear  and  limpid,  but  when  seen  in  the 
sun  with  a ray  falling  on  the  bottle,  we  saw  thousands  of 
minute  atoms  of  gold  reflecting  and  floating  in  the  solution. 
Filtering  was  no  cure  ; precipitating  as  carbonate,  no  cure  ; 
as  a chloride  the  particles  did  not  pass  the  filter,  but  rested 
on  it.  We  then  converted  the  bath  into  metallic  silver  by 
copper  plates,  as  indicated  by  Captain  Abney’s  Manual, 
and  at  the  first  conversion  we  still  found  gold  in  the  nitrate. 

3.  The  simplest  way  for  amateurs  of  reducing  silver  wastes 
is  to  throw  the  silver  containing  solutions  (except  hypo) 
on  sawdust  mixed  with  ash  of  paper,  and  then  place  a 
Paris  clay  crucible  with  a little  borax  and  nitrate  of 
potass  • the  wood  and  nitrate  of  potass  will  form  carbonate 
of  potass  (pearlasb).  When  the  flux  is  limpid  as  water,  and 
black  as  jet,  flow  on  dry  sand  ; when  cool,  you  will  find 
pure  silver.  When  the  sawdust  used  is  not  sufficient 
to  black  the  flux,  put  in  the  crucible  a wood  stock,  which 
will  set  all  right. 
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T11E  EMULSION  PROCESS  IN  FRANCE. 

Experiments  in  the  Field. 

It  would  seem  that  the  emulsion  process  is  finding  con- 
siderable favour  in  France,  and  the  award  to  M.  Chardon 
of  a Government  prize  for  his  method  of  preparing  emul- 
sion plates  has  further  added  an  impetus  to  its  popularity. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
M.  Balaguy,  an  amateur,  who  seems  to  have  produced  a 
large  number  of  successful  pictures  with  the  process,  ex- 
hibited the  results  of  his  work  to  the  members,  and  as  his 
series  of  photographs  were  taken  ou  large  plates  mea- 
suring twenty-seven  by  thirty- three  centimetres,  they 
naturally  attracted  considerable  attention.  M.  Balaguy 
accompanied  the  presentation  with  some  remarks  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  many  of  whom  would 
be  only  too  willing  to  dispense  with  the  dipping  bath  if 
they  could  so  with  impunity. 

“After  the  very  interesting  communication  which 
M.  Chardon  has  made  to  the  Society  in  reference  to 
his  new  process,  and  after  the  experiences  of  M.  Andra, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  amateur  should  be  seduced 
into  trying  them.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  emul- 
sion process  is  the  facility  of  preparation  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  the  plates,  for  the  photographer 
views  with  satisfaction  the  abandonment  of  all  those 
laborious  operations  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  preservatives,  their  application  to  the  collodion  film, 
the  washing  operations,  &c.,  with  which  he  was  previously 
troubled  in  producing  dry  plates.  Neither  must  there  be 
forgotten  the  inconvenience  that  arose  from  working 
ordinary  collodion  plates,  the  transport  of  baggage,  the 
dust,  and  the  many  precautions  necessary  to  the  securing 
of  a really  satisfactory  result.  I used  to  employ  either 
iodised  tannin  plates,  or  bromide  of  silver  plates  washed 
in  a bath  without  any  preservative.  The  results  I secured 
therewith  w’ere  satisfactory  enough,  but  I must  admit  that 
the  appearance  in  the  field  of  the  emulsion  process  has 
made  me  put  on  one  side  at  once  all  these  old-fashioned 
methods,  which,  in  the  midst  of  success,  would  frequently 
betray  signs  that  they  were  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon  for  absolute  security. 

“ Every  year,  about  this  time,  it  is  my  custom  to  make 
a little  tour  in  the  environs  of  Paris  with  a photographic 
apparatus,  and  I usually  carry  with  me  plates  which  have 
been  carefully  prepared  by  myself  in  my  own  laboratory. 
1 stay  out  until  I have  exhausted  my  supply,  and  then 
put  my  apparatus  together  and  return  home  to  count  up 
my  gains.  This  year  my  outfit  consisted  simply  of  some 
ordinary  glass  plates,  and  two  bottles  of  emulsion,  of 
which  half  still  remains.  I owe  my  thanks  to  M.  A. 


Chardon  for  having  been  able  to  effect  this  little  revolu- 
tion in  my  photographic  arrangements,  and  all  will  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  agreeables  of  dry  plate  photography,  in 
which  all  that  is  laborious  and  time-taking  iu  the  prepara- 
tion of  preservatives,  &c.,  is  avoided  altogether. 

“ The  emulsion  1 have  made  use  of  was  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  all  other  emulsions.  I have  not,  perhaps, 
followed  the  formulae  so  closely  as  I should  have  done  ; in 
fact,  I have  put  a great  excess  of  silver  iu  all  the  emulsion 
which  I have  used.  This  silver— or  nitrate  of  silver, 
rather — being  free,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  as  a matter 
of  course  disappeared  in  the  successive  washings  to  which 
the  emulsion  uas  subjected.  I fully  believe  that  it  is  this 
excess  of  silver  which  imparts  to  the  film  its  matt  appear- 
ance ; while  M.  Chardon,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to 
secure  a collodion  plate  with  a brilliant  surface.  Save  in 
this  respect,  my  emulsion  is  similar. 

“ All  the  plates  which  I have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to 
you  this  evening  have  been  prepared  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  emulsion  was  applied  to  the  p’ate)  at  a distance  from 
home,  at  an  inn  or  hotel.  The  latter  was  never  far  from 
the  place  at  which  the  plates  were  to  be  exposed,  but,  at 
any  rate,  under  unfavourable  circumstauces,  for  I desired 
that  my  work  should  be  executed  under  conditions  suffi- 
cient to  test  it.  Add  to  this  that  at  Barbizon,  where 
these  plates  were  exposed,  there  was  at  the  time  an  Indian 
temperature,  the  emulsion  was  warm,  and  on  being  applied 
to  the  glass  it  naturally  (being  solvent)  evaporated  very 
quickly,  producing  the  waves  and  unevenness  which 
appear  on  some  of  the  plates,  it  will  be  conceded  by  all 
that  the  conditions  were  not  really  good,  although  for 
making  an  experiment  they  were  not  bad  either. 

The  first  five  plates  prepared  after  the  bottle  had  been 
uncorked  gave  very  pretty  pictures,  although  the  film  is 
torn  in  some  places.  One  of  these  I exhibit  this  evening. 
I attribute  the  tearing  to  too  large  a quantity  of  ether  in 
the  emulsion,  which  composed  half  of  the  solvent  employed 
to  dissolve  the  pellicle.  I have  the  more  reasou  to  believe 
this,  since  in  the  second  batch  of  emulsion  which  I pre- 
pared the  defect  has  not  shown  itself ; in  this  case  some  of 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  emulsion  was  in  this  way 
thickened  in  a measure.  The  pyroxyline  may  also  have 
beeu  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  non-success.  Upon  this 
point  I recommeud  emulsion  workers  to  follow  more 
implicitly  M.  Chardon’s  formula.  Nevertheless,  I may 
remark  that  in  case  the  operator  is  troubled  with  tearing 
of  the  film,  this  defect  may  be  overcome  by  the  employ- 
ment of  india-rubber  cement  along  the  borders  of  the 
cliche  prior  to  development. 

In  my  work  I employed  a camera  measuring  twenty- 
seven  by  forty-three  centimetres,  using  plates  of  almost 
the  same  size,  together  with  a large  wide-angle  lens  of 
Dallmcyer’s,  No.  5.  Some  of  the  pictures  I show  could 
not  be  taken  with  morning  light,  unfortunately,  from  the 
fact  that  they  w’ere  unfavourably  lighted  in  the  forenoon. 
My  collection,  for  this  reason,  contains  plates  which  were 
exposed  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  picture  of  a fir- 
wood  was  taken  at  a quarter  past  six  in  the  evening,  and 
for  this  reason  is  rather  wanting  in  detail ; another  with 
foliage  was  exposed  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  But 
then  the  latter  was  fully  exposed  with  a period  of  two 
minutes  and  a half,  while  the  evening  pictures  with  the 
firs  had  no  less  than  twenty  minutes  given  to  it.  There- 
fore the  exposures,  which  were  governed  in  a measure  by 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm,  lasted  from  two  minutes  to 
twenty  in  the  extreme  case.  All  the  pictures  I have  taken 
are  landscapes,  and  include  tree  studies,  rocks  &c.  Some 
of  the  cliches  are  a little  hard,  but  as  the  blacks  are 
transparent  they  will  print  very  harmoniously. 

“ If  you  will  give  me  a little  more  of  your  time,  gentle- 
men, 1 shall  have  much  pleasure  in  developing  in  your 
presence,  in  the  same  way  as  I did  on  my  journey,  a plate 
which  was  exposed  at  llarbizon  a week  ago,  with  the 
object,  indeed,  of  being  manipulated  before  you  this 
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evening.  Being  desirous,  before  everything,  of  suppress- 
ing all  manipulations  connected  with  photography  which 
might  be  embarrassing  en  voyage,  1 omitted  to  wash  my 
plates  with  alcohol  before  developing  them,  for  this  opera- 
tion renders  a second  necessary — that  of  washing  the  plate 
again  after  having  applied  the  alcohol. 

“ As  soon  as  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  frame,  I put  it 
into  a dish,  and  pour  upon  it  a solution  of  carbouate  of 
ammonia,  made  up  — 

Water...  1 litre 

* Carbouate  of  ammonia  ...  30  grammes  ; 
to  which  is  added — 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  3 grammes. 

“As  soon  as  the  plate  has  been  flooded  with  this,  and  has 
become  thoroughly  moistened,  I pour  off  the  liquid  into  a 
developing  cup,  and  add  some  concentrated  pyrogallic 
acid  solution  in  alcohol.  The  moistened  image  should 
become  developed  by  degrees.  To  intensify,  it  is  sufficient 
to  renew  the  solution  of  carbonate  and  pyrogallic  acid.  If 
the  image  appears  hard  by  reason  of  a lack  of  pose,  it  is 
well,  as  M.  Davanne  has  indicated,  to  add  a little  saccharate 
of  lime  to  the  developer.  In  this  way  the  desired  value 
may  be  given  to  the  eliche. 

“The  development  may  also  be  by  a solution  made  up 
of — 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  4 grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  2 „ 

Water  1000  cub.  cents. 

“ This  first  liquid  serves  to  moisten  the  plate  ; by  adding 
a little  of  a saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  cliche  begins  to  develop.  In  this  case  intensifying 
with  silver  solution  may  be  resorted  to,  and  will  be  found 
to  give  good  results. 

“My  plates  are  fixed  with  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

“ In  conclusion,  1 may  remark,  that  the  interest  felt  in 
the  emulsion  process  is  proved  by  the  attention  given  by 
photographers  of  late  to  recent  improvements  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  process  permits  us  to  suspend 
many  of  our  old  manipulations,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
work  wuthout  a silver  bath,  is  suflieieut  to  ensure  for 
emulsions  a place  in  the  future  of  photography.” 


IMPURITIES  IN  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

Some  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Berliu  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photo- 
graphy anent  the  impurities  of  the  silver  bath — or, rather,  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  the  defects  forming  the  subject  of  complaint 
were  due  to  the  distilled  water  rather  than  to  the  silver, 
the  former,  when  purchased  commercially,  being  frequently 
of  an  objectionable  character,  and  far  from  pure.  This  re- 
proach against  the  ordinary  distilled  water  of  commerce 
will  receive  support  in  this  country,  for  water  is  often  sold 
by  chemists  and  druggists  with  us  which  contains  a large 
quantity  of  sediment  and  organic  matter,  emanating,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  receptacles  in  which  the  distilled 
water  has  been  kept.  No  doubt  photographers  who  derive 
their  sources  of  supply  in  this  way  will  do  well  to  consider 
this  element  of  risk  iu  the  preparation  of  their  silver  baths 
when  the  latter  are  out  of  order;  but  still,  difficulties 
which  arise  from  this  cause  are  far  more  easily  got  over 
than  those  which  arise  from  impurities  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

One  reason  why  our  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  im- 
pure is  because  the  metallic  silver  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  salt  contains  elements  which  are  not  alto- 
gether separated  on  the  dissolution  of  the  silver  in  nitric 
acid  and  the  subsequent  crystallization  of  the  salt.  Again, 
it  is  asserted  by  some  photographers  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  carelessly  crystallized  and  washed,  and  has  adhering 


to  it  impurities  from  the  mother  liquor,  and  these  tell  us 
that  they  cau  never  trust  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  they  pur- 
chase, but  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  dissolving 
the  salt  aud  recrystallizing  it  again.  With  us,  it  is  found 
that  the  salt  usually  obtained  iu  commerce  is  unfit  for  the 
preparation  of  nitrate  baths,  aud  it  is  only  the  more  ex- 
pensive product— the  fused  or  recrystallized — which  is  to 
be  trusted  in  the  making  up  of  a silver  bath. 

Our  Berlin  friends,  it  seems,  complain  more  especially  of 
lead  as  an  impurity  in  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Dr.  Vogel  has 
published  some  directions  as  to  the  tracing  of  this  impurity 
iu  the  silver  salt.  The  President  of  the  Society  recom- 
mends the  dissolution  of  one  part  of  the  silver  salt  in  two 
hundred  parts  of  water,  and  the  adding  to  the  clarified 
and  filtered  solution  some  Glauber  salts  solution,  free  from 
chloriue.  If  lead  be  present,  a very  marked  turbidity  is 
the  result  by  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Another, 
but  less  delicate  test,  consists  in  dissolving  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  a little  water  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution. 
A precipitate  results,  which,  on  the  addition  of  yet  more 
ammonia,  is  dissolved  again.  If,  however,  lead  is  present, 
a turbidity  will  still  remain,  even  after  an  excessive  addi- 
tion of  ammonia.  To  separate  the  lead,  the  following  plan 
might  answer.  One-tenth  of  the  uitrate  to  be  purified  is 
dissolved,  the  silver  oxide  being  precipitated  by  means  of 
alkali.  The  remainder  of  the  nitrate,  dissolved  iu  water, 
is  boiled  for  half  au  hour  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  other  solution,  aud  this  oxide  will 
then,  in  all  probability,  precipitate  the  lead  contained  in 
the  larger  solution.  Dr.  Vogel  had  not,  he  said,  practically 
essayed  this  method  of  operating,  but  it  answered  very 
well,  he  averred,  for  separating  copper  from  silver.  Lead 
did  not,  happily,  interfere  much  with  photographic  opera- 
tions, but  in  this  form  was  to  be  regarded  as  au  adultera- 
tion rather  than  anything  else,  a costly  metal  being  mixed 
with  one  of  little  value. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  some  studios  to  add  lead  to 
the  silver  bath  iu  the  form  of  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  of 
lead,  for  what  reason  is  not  quite  clear.  But  to  recover 
the  silver  from  old  baths,  the  solution  used  frequently  to 
be  treated  first  of  all  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  lead  compounds  from  the  silver  residues.  The 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  bath,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is,  however,  fraught  with  many  evil  conse- 
quences. The  acid  will  produce  upon  the  plates  innumer- 
able pinholes,  the  result  of  sulphate  of  silver  crystallizing 
out  upon  the  collodion  film.  The  slightest  trace  of  acid 
will  produce  evil  effects,  and  utensils  which  have  pre- 
viously contained  it  will  frequently  cause  defects  of  the 
kind,  even  when  the  precaution  has  been  taken  to  wash 
them  with  some  care. 


M.  ROUSSELON  S PIIOTO-GRAVURE  PROCESS. 
M.  Rousselon,  as  the  photographic  world  is  well  aware, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  some  very  good  work  by  a 
process  of  photo-gravure.  A portrait  of  M.  Davanne,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which 
was  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Bulletin,  was  a most 
excellent  picture,  and  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  to 
M.  Rousselon  belongs  a great  deal  of  credit  indeed  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  elaborated  and  improved  the 
photo-gravure  method,  by  which  these  fine  results  were 
obtained. 

It  is  not.  however,  so  certain  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  process  is  based  is  the  discovery  of  M.  Rous- 
selon himself.  Many  may  think  this  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, since  the  fact  remains  that  M.  Rousselon  can 
produce  good  work,  while  others  are  less  competent  to  do 
so.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  a good  common  sense  view  of 
the  matter ; we  only  wish  that  M.  Roussel  m were  con- 
tent to  take  it.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so.  In  the 
last  edition  of  the  Bulletin  there  appears  a distinct  claim 
from  M.  Rousselon  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  a 
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chemical  means  of  impartiug  granulation  in  the  photo- 
en<- raved  block,  another  French  experimentalist, 
M°  Placet,  having,  it  seems,  put  himself  forward  as  the 
one  to  whom  such  honour  is  due.  Mow,  according  to 
Mr.  Woodbury,  it  is  neither  M.  Placet  nor  M.  Rousselon, 
who  is  the  discoverer,  the  first  having  repeatedly  laid  claim 
to  the  invention  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  told 
us  over  and  over  again  that  the  suggestion  to  impart  grain 
to  his  photo-relief  images,  and  thus  secure  prints  in  fatty 
ink  from  an  engraved  plate,  came  from  himself,  and 
M.  Rousselon  has  never  denied  the  fact ; and  Mr.  Wood- 
bury has  further  pointed  out  that  while  medal  after  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  the  French  experimentalist,  the 
latter  has  never  ventured  to  mention  the  principles  upon 
which  his  photo-gravure  process  was  based.  M.  Rousselon 
is  the  principal  of  MM.  Goupil’s  photographic  establish- 
ment at  Asuieres,  where  the  Woodbury  photo-relief 
process  is  so  much  employed  ; and  Mr.  Woodbury,  it  seems, 
supplied  the  latter  with  much  information  connected  with 
applications  of  the  process,  not  omitting  the  means  of 
imparting  to  the  gelatine  matrix  a certain  grain. 

We  should  have  been  well  content  to  let  the  matter 
remain  as  it  was,  since  it  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  in 
M.  Rousselon's  photo-gravure  process  as  much  depends 
upon  nicety  ot  manipulation  and  upon  the  improvements 
which  M.  Rousselon  has  contributed,  as  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  process.  But  as  M.  Rousselon  has  now  come 
forward  to  claim  the  principle  from  another,  we  think  it 
i3  high  time  that  the  matter  should  be  clearly  set  out  before 
the  public.  If  M.  Rousselon  does  not  employ  Mr.  Wood- 
bury’s modification  of  the  photo-relief  process,  what  motive 
can  he  have  for  claiming  to  be  discoverer  of  introducing 
grain  by  chemical  means?  We  append  M.  Rousselon’s 
letter  in  which  he  sets  up  this  extraordinary  claim. 

"To  the  President, — In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societie Francaist 
tie  Photographic , No.  5,  1 find  a long  article  by  M.  Placet, 
in  which  he  indicates  the  processes  he  has  patented  to  ob- 
tain photo-engraved  plates  by  means  of  photography.  The 
terms  of  this  specification  are  so  very  general  that  it  may 
be  said  that  he  reserves,  as  being  his  property,  all  means  to 
obtain  a chemical  grain,  whatever  the  mode  of  operating 
or  substances  employed.  I therefore  address  you,  sir,  the 
President,  believing  that  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against 
such  an  encroachment  upon  my  incontestable  rights  in 
having  discovered  chemical  means  to  obtain  grain  in  en- 
graved plates  obtained  by  the  aid  of  photography.  This 
discovery  has  already  brought  me  in  awards  from  Vienna, 
Brussels,  Loudon,  and  Paris. 

“ Without  desiring  to  judge  or  discuss  the  value  of  M. 
Placet's  process,  whose  interesting  work  I am  far  from 
denying,  it  would  be  unjust,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  a few 
years’  time,  with  the  support  of  the  article  in  the  Bulletin  in 
question,  if  it  were  possible  for  M.  Placet  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  claim  priority  of  invention. 

“ I count,  Mr.  President,  upon  your  high  impartiality  to 
allow  me  to  make  this  reclamation. — Receive,  &c., 

“ H.  Rousselon.” 

o 

A DANGER  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST. 

Ax  experienced  chemist  and  photographer  sends  the 
following  timely  hint. 

“Now  that  so  many  persons  are  experimenting  with 
alkaline  development,  a danger  of  fog  arises  from  the 
escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  ammonia  vapour  when  such 
experimentation  goes  on  in  the  same  dark  room  in  which  the 
wet  process  with  bath  and  iron  developer  is  also  being 
practised. 

" In  oider  to  avoid  this  danger,  it  is  imperative,  before 
preparing  and  developing  plates  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
alter  plates  have  been  developed  by  the  alkaline  method, 
that  the  air  of  the  dark  room  should  be  completely  changed 
by  ample  ventilation,  or  neutralized  by  the  sprinkling  on 
the  floor,  &c.,  of  acetic  acid." 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Holiday  Time— Gougenueiii’s  Collodion  : Favourable 
Reports  by  MM.  Andka  and  Joliet— Sulphate  of 
Copper  in  the  Developer  — Despaijuis’  Collotype 
Process— Reasons  eor  Employing  Glass  instead  of 
Metal. 

Holidays  have  already  commenced  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  business  or  connections  do  not  keep  them  in  Paris. 
The  meetiug  of  the  Society  on  the  3rd  August,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  session,  was  on  this  account  not  very  nume- 
rously attended. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  former  meeting,  we  stated 
that  M.  Gougenheim  communicated  the  formula  of  a rapid 
collodion,  and  also  placed  iu  the  bauds  of  the  President 
some  samples  of  the  materi  il  for  trial  by  any  who  desired 
to  make  experiment  with  it.  On  the  present  occasion  M. 
Audra  gave  some  account  of  his  success  with  the  collodion, 
and  exhibited  to  the  members  some  of  the  cliches  which 
he  had  obtained.  He  declared  that  the  collodion  seemed 
to  him  excellent  iu  every  respect,  and  he  added  that  for 
his  part  he  had  never  encountered  a better.  These  were 
his  own  words. 

As  to  the  developer,  which  my  readers  will  recollect  con- 
tains sulphate  of  copper,  M.  Audra  stated  that  he  did  not 
find  it,  so  far  as  rapidity  is  concerned,  possessed  of  any 
advantages.  He  found  that  he  secured  results  quite  as 
readily  by  suppressing  the  use  of  the  copper  in  the  formula 
indicated  by  M.  Gougenheim.  M.  Andra  affirmed,  indeed, 
that  the  copper  salt,  on  the  contrary,  acted  as  a restrainer 
or  moderator,  the  term  M.  Boivin  employs  for  the  bro- 
mide in  alkaline  development. 

Auother  member  (M.  Joliot,  the  successor  of  the  famous 
firm  of  Lejeuue  et  Levitsky)  tried  the  collodion  of  M. 
Gougenheim,  and  he  also  reported  favourably  upon  it. 
He  agreed  with  M.  Audra,  that  addition  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  the  developer  did  not  seem  to  have  much 
influence  upon  its  action.  At  the  same  time  M.  Joliot 
made  the  same  remark  with  regard  to  the  Boissonas  pro- 
cess, of  which  he  possesses  the  right  to  practice  at  Baris. 
In  this  process  the  same  salt  is  set  down  iu  the  develop- 
ment formula,  but  its  suppression  does  not  materially  alter 
the  results  obtained. 

M.  Despaquis  forwards  me  some  details  of  his  photo- 
mechanical process  in  greasy  ink.  This  process  is  based 
upon  the  double  exposure  of  the  gelatine ; that  is  to  say,  after 
the  plate  covered  with  gelatine  is  put  under  a cliche  iu  the 
ordiuary  manner,  the  former  is  turned  round  and  exposed 
to  light  a second  time  from  the  back,  uutil  the  actiou  of 
the  rays  have  met  together.  A glass  plate,  by  reason  of 
its  transparency,  is  specially  adapted  for  the  vehicle  of  the 
gelatine,  and  it  is  upon  the  latter  that  the  printing  is  done, 
in  the  same  way  as  Albert,  of  Munich,  and  others  proceed. 
Thauks  to  its  supple  character  when  wet,  the  film  of  gela- 
tine  is  less  open  to  injury  than  even  steel,  and  it  permits  of 
a much  larger  number  of  impressions  being  taken  than  if 
it  were  metal.  Other  reasons  are  in  favour  of  the  piintiug 
being  direct  from  the  gelatine.  Gelatine  will  not  adhere 
to  a polished  metal  surface,  and  will  adhere  but  slightly 
if  it  is  graiued.  To  work  a grained  copper  plate,  the  same 
must  be  coated  with  a thiu  film  of  gelatine,  so  that  the 
large  transparent  portions  of  the  cliches  allow  the  light  to 
pass  as  far  as  the  metal  itself,  and  iu  this  case  the  grain 
of  the  copper  is  entirely  reproduced  upon  the  image,  giving 
the  latter  a veiy  disagreeable  appearance;  only  a limited 
supply  of  copies  can  be  struck  otf  iu  this  case,  and  these 
are  of  a defective  nature.  If  the  film  of  geladue  is  a thick 
one,  the  grain  is  less  apparent,  but  then  but  a very  few 
priuts  cau  be  pulled,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  gela- 
tine to  swell  up  when  moistened. 

Even  with  the  process  of  M.  Despaquis  (exposure  of  the 
film  to  light  on  both  sides)  it  is  necessary  to  employ  polished 
plates.  No  matter  how  finely  a glass  is  grained,  the  grain 
always  appears  upon  the  print  iu  the  end,  and  takes  away 
from  its  delicacy.  One  other  condition  is  indispensable  to 
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success  : it  is  necessary  that  the  film  of  gelatine  upon  the  j 
glass  should  be  of  uniform  thickness  throughout.  The 
manner  of  operating  adopted  by  M.  Despaquis  is  as  fol- 
lows:— After  the  gelatiued  plates  have  been  exposed  to 
light  from  the  back,  as  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  recommends, 
they  are  placed  in  a perfectly  horizontal  position  in  the 
dryiug  cupboard,  employing  a water  level  to  ascertain  if 
this  is  the  case.  A solution  composed  in  the  undermen- 
tioned proportions  is,  in  the  meantime,  prepared,  namely : — 
Ordinary  water  ...  ...  1000  cubic  centimetres 

Strong  gelatiue  25  to  30  grammes 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  6 to  7 „ 

The  bichromate  is  dissolved  in  oue  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  water,  and  then  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
are  added  in  which  the  gelatine  has  been  previously  dis- 
solved. The  filtration  of  the  liquid  is  conducted  by  means  of 
paper  or  fine  linen.  The  drying  chamber  is  warmed  so  that 
the  gelatine  surface  should  not  set  before  it  has  become 
perfectly  level,  a result  which  might  happen  if  the  chamber 
were  cold.  Then  the  solution  is  poured  upon  the  plates  in 
such  a way  that  the  superfluous  liquid  escapes  at  the  mar- 
gins, and  leaves  a perfectly  uniform  film.  So  that  the 
fluid  may  run  the  more  uniformly,  it  is  well  to  wet  the 
margins  of  the  plate  by  passing  the  finger  along  them. 
When  this  second  film  has  dried,  you  may  then  proceed 
without  fear  to  expose  the  plate  a second  time  under  the 
cliche.  The  process,  in  a word,  resembles  very  much  that 
of  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  but  there  are  some  important 
differences  of  detail  which  are  said  to  have  much  influence 
upon  the  result.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

As  salaries  are  what  the  intending  emigrant  generally 
thinks  of  most,  I will  give  a few  cases  that  came  under  my 
own  immediate  observation,  and  which  I can  guarantee  as 
being  absolutely  correct.  I have  not  heard  so  much  about 
the  prospects  in  America  lately,  but  three  or  four  years 
ago  I know  there  was  an  idea  that  exorbitant  salaries  were 
paid,  especially  to  retouchers.  I knew  a retoucher  in  the 
West  of  Eugland  who  at  that  time  was  getting  £4  a week, 
and  yet  was  dissatisfied,  as  he  had  been  assured  he  could 
get  at  least  thirty-five  dollars,  or  about  £7  a week,  in  New 
Y'ork,  or  any  large  city  in  the  Union;  but  at  that  very 
time  a photographer  in  Detroit,  whose  pictures  were  uni- 
versally praised  for  the  splendid  retouching,  was  only 
paying  two  dollars  a day,  or  about  forty-eight  shillings  a 
week,  to  the  retoucher,  who  was  quite  satisfied  with  his 
salary.  Very  high-flown  accounts  are  often  sent  home 
from  America,  generally  to  relieve  friends  from  anxiety. 

I knew  of  a young  fellow,  then  in  New  York,  who  wrote 
to  his  parents  in  England,  and,  giving  his  address  as 
Ward’s  Island,  where  there  is  a refuge  for  destitute  emi- 
grants, he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  a clerk 
in  the  establishment,  not  liking  to  worry  them  by  saying 
he  was  an  inmate ; but  he  wts,  though,  and  he  stayed  there 
some  mouths,  during  which  time  he  used  to  write  home 
telling  them  he  was  very  comfortable,  and  getting  on  well, 
but  was  afraid  it  was  not  a very  permanent  situation,  j 
That  kind  of  thing  is  very  pardonable  in  such  cases,  but 
still  it  is  apt  to  mislead  people  who  think  of  emigrating,  and 
I know  the  accounts  sent  home  sometimes  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  a little  exaggerated.  We  will  just  suppose  this 
retoucher  could  have  got  £7  a week  in  New  York,  how 
much  better  off  would  he  be  than  on  £4  in  England? 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  much  dearer,  and,  taking  it  j 
altogether,  lie  would  find  he  had  made  a mistake,  even  at 
that  salary.  Twelve  dollars  are  thought  a very  fair  salary  ; 
there  may  be  instances  of  more  being  paid,  but  still  the 
average  would  certainly  not  be  above  that.  A Canadian 
operator,  whom  I knew  well,  had  twelve  dollars  a week, 

• Continued  tiom  page  371. 


and  that,  also,  was  thought  first  class  pay  there.  The 
same  man  would  have  no  difficulty  iii  getting  £3  or  £4  in 
England.  In  addition  to  beiug  an  excellent  operator,  no 
one,  I know,  could  equal  him  in  suavity  of  manner  and 
the  tact  with  which  he  understood  and  managed  his 
sitters.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  great,  and 
had  been  improved  by  travelling,  and  customers  went 
away  pleased  with  him  and  themselves,  feeling  sure  they 
would  like  their  pictures.  Such  operators  are  by  no 
means  common  anywhere. 

I knew  other  operators  in  Canada  who  didn’t  get  over 
six  or  eight  dollars  a week ; average  sort  of  men : they 
were  such  as  would  get  thirty-five  shillings  or  £2  in  Eng- 
I land.  One  operator  I knew  was  paid  seven  dollars  a 
! week,  but  his  employer  not  doing  enough  business,  he 
obtained  a situation  elsewhere  at  five  dollars.  He  was  a 
very  steady  married  man,  and  had  been  in  business  for 
himself.  A printer’s  pay  would  be  five  or  six  dollars,  up 
to  nine  or  ten  dollars  for  a first  class  one.  Lads  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  got  three  and  four  dollars  a week  as 
printers.  I knew  a very  good  printer,  who  was  also  a fair 
operator;  I am  not  quite  sure  what  his  salary  was,  but  the 
la3t  1 saw  of  him  was  in  Detroit,  engaged  in  the  intel- 
lectual employment  of  varnishing  bedsteads  for  a furniture 
manufacturer.  Nine  dollars,  or  about  thirty-five  shillings, 
he  got  for  that ; but  it  was  evidently  an  improvement  on 
photography  as  far  as  salaries  were  concerned. 

There  was  a good  general  assistant,  a man  about  fifty, 
who  had  been  in  business  at  Cape  Colony  ; he  was  getting 
six  dollars  in  Canada,  which  he  said  suffered  in  comparison 
with  the  Cape.  A decent  colourist  got  eight  dollars  ; but 
even  that  didn’t  last  through  the  winter,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

All  these  mentioned  were  well  spoken,  intelligent 
fellows,  such  as  would  find  ready  employment  in  England 
at  good  pay.  I've  noticed  lately  several  advertisements 
from  operators  and  retouchers  who  have  just  returned 
from  America,  so  they  evidently  didn’t  find  it  up  to  their 
| expectations.  Colourists  are  rather  at  a discount.  I was 
shown  some  cabinets  very  nicely  tinted,  in  Chicago,  for 
which  the  munificent  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  or  one 
shilling,  was  paid.  A Cauadian  photographer  who  visited 
me  a short  time  since  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased 
with  the  state  of  photography  in  England,  and  thought 
seriously  of  selling  his  business  and  settling  in  the  “ old 
country,”  not  only  on  account  of  the  improved  prospect 
for  making  mouey,  but  for  the  better  education  of  his 
children.  He  is  an  extremely  well  informed  man,  and  has 
ample  opportunity  of  judging  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
i the  respective  countries. 

In  winter  the  photographer  has  many  competent 
1 assistants  who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  board.  In  all 
brauches  of  photography  the  competition  seems  so  great 
that  wages  are  kept  very  low  indeed  in  proportion  to  the 
mechanical  businesses,  and  compared  with  England,  taking 
into  consideration  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the 
two  countries. 

I am  afraid  that  these  remarks  will  be  thought  dis- 
couraging to  the  intending  emigrant,  but  I write  only  of 
cases  that  came  under  my  own  observation,  and,  perhaps, 
others  can  give  a more  flattering  account. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ON  THE  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

In  continuation  of  the  last  communication  1 propose  to  show 
the  action  of  the  spectrum  on  albuminate  of  silver  and 
silver  chloride.  In  order  to  obtain  the  prints,  a spec- 
trum was  formed  by  sending  a slice  of  white  light,  after 
passing  through  a collimating  lens,  through  one  flint  glass 

* Continued  from  page  3C9. 
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prisro.  The  light  was  received  ou  a lens  of  six  feet  focus, 
and  a bright  spectrum  thrown  at  that  distance  from  it  on  the 
sensitive  sorts  under  examination.  As  it  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  to  measure  the  depth  of  printing  had  the 
slit  been  so  narrowed  that  all  the  fine  lines  had  been  shown, 
the  slit  was  opened  to  such  a point  that  only  the  prin- 
cipal lines  were  visible,  and  these  were  left  to  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  position  of  the  different  intensities.  A 
sensitive  plate  was  finally  exposed  with  a very  fine  slit,  all 
the  apparatus  remaining  untouched,  and  a print  taken 
from  it  in  order  to  fix  more  definitely  the  position  of  the 
intermediate  intensities.  The  accompanying  diagram  gives 
the  results  obtaiued. 


B.  The  curve  due  to  silver  chloride. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  merely  a record  of  black 
and  white,  and  not  of  sensitiveness.  If,  however,  it 
is  translated  into  intensity  of  actinic  power  the  signifiance 
is  at  once  seen.  This  lias  been  done  in  the  next  diagram. 


Fig.  12. 


B.  The  curve  due  to  silver  chloride. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  albu- 
minate both  commence  at  the  same  ray  of  the  spectrum. 
The  point  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  former  is  atG,  and 
of  the  latter  about  F in  the  solar  spectrum.  Now  this 
must  not  be  received  as  an  absolute  result  of  the  necessary 
sensitiveness  of  these  salts  to  the  various  coloured  rays, 
but  simply  the  sensitiveness  for  printing  purposes. 

This  is  no  unnecessary  distinction,  for  with  development 
before  the  colour  of  the  compound  has  changed  it  would  be 
found  that  the  points  of  maximum  sensitiveness  would  be 
altered.  The  reason  is  apparent.  The  silver  albuminate 
and  chloride  both  have  distinctive  colours  where  acted  upon 
by  light,  as  already  pointed  out,  and  the  colour  of  the 
former  is  such  that  for  equal  thickuesses  more  of  the  blue 
and  violet  are  cut  off  than  in  the  latter  ; hence  the  greater 
comparative  depth  of  black  produced  towards  the  green 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

I might  have  exemplified  this  at  a greater  length  had  I 
given  diagrams  showing  the  difference  that  occurs  in  the 
points  of  maximum  intensity  produced  by  placing  in  front 
of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  case  of  albumin- 
ate of  silver  a film  of  darkened  albuminate,  aud  in 
the  case  of  silver  chloride  a plate  covered  with  darkened 
chloride.  It  would  have  been  uoticed  that  whilst  the 


point  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  latter  remained  nearly 
in  the  same  position  as  it  does  at  present,  that  that  of  the 
former  shifted  further  towards  the  greet).  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  films  of  albuminate  and  chloride  expose! 
to  the  spectrum  are  thiu,  aud  cannot,  therefore,  have 
appreciable  effect.  The  result  of  this  last  experiment 
proves  that  it  has,  as  might  also  be  surmised  by  the 
mere  fact  that  blackeniug  of  a film  must  alter  the  condi- 
tions of  light  acting  on  the  sensitive  surface  at  any  instant ; 
and,  again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thinness  of  a 
film  is  only  a relative  expression.  Thus  a film  of  silver  or 
gold  which  is  almost  too  thin  to  measure  will  cut  off 
nearly  all  light,  and,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  may  be 
considered  a very  thick  film.  In  reference  to  this  subject 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark  that  the  late  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Mr.  R.  Hunt  carried  out  a great  many 
experiments  on  the  sensitiveness  of  various  salts,  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum  to  which  they  were  sensitive,  and  points  of 
maximum  sensibility  being  determined  by  them.  In  those 
cases  where  the  results  were  arrived  at  by  exposing  th  e 
salts  to  the  spectrum  sufficiently  long  to  print,  a correc- 
tion might  have  to  be  applied  dependent  on  the  absorption 
produced  by  the  colouration. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  make  any  further  comment  on 
the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
except  that  it  still  further  shows  the  modification  that  can 
be  made  in  a print  by  altering  the  proportion  of  albumen 
to  chloride  in  albutnenized  paper. 

For  curiosity  sake,  I have  taken  two  silver  prints,  one  of 
rich  brown  tone,  and  the  other  of  a black  tone,  and  com- 
pared the  deepest  shades  and  highest  lights  with  the 
standard  shades.  The  following  are  the  results  : — 


Blue-black  Print.  Brown  Print. 

Highest  light  ...  9 3 91 

Medium  light  ...  7-0  ...  ...  G-C 

Medium  shadow  ...  2-2  2-8 

Deepest  shadow  ...  -5  -8 


^cocffbmgs  of  jsorifties. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

On  Thursday,  August  2nd,  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
above  Association  met. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  .Jatneg  Hendeison  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Association. 

A new  edition  of  the  rule)  having  been  printed,  it  was  decided 
to  send  them  post  free  for  six  stamps  (see  advt).  Several  altera- 
tions having  taken  place,  it  is  considered  advisable  for  all  members 
to  possess  the  latest  edition.  All  information  concerning  the 
Association  will  be  found  in  this  book. 

The  next  inieting  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  September  6th. 


French  Photographic  Societt. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  M.  Davannk 
in  the  chair. 

A letter  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  read, 
stating  that  he  would  be  glad  to  help  the  Society  as  far  as 
possible  in  respect  to  the  improving  of  photographic  apparatus 
for  travelling  purposes. 

The  Commission  charged  to  examine  M.  Chardon's  emulsion 
process  stated  that,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  plates,  a case  had  been  forwarded  to  Shanghai,  containing 
emulsion  and  prepaied  plates,  some  of  which  had  been  exposed. 
On  the  return  of  the  box  from  China  in  four  or  five  months  an 
examination  will  be  made  and  report  furnished  by  MM.  Andra, 
Chardon,  and  Davanne. 

M.  Rousselon  addressed  to  the  Society  a note  claiming  for 
himself  the  honour  of  priority  iu  inventing  a means  for  securing 
grain  in  photogravure  which  has  been  claimed  by  M.  Placet  (see 
page  379). 

M.  Turpin  exhibited  to  the  Society  several  compounds  of 
rubber,  among  which  were  an  india-rubber  parchment  and  a 
material  termed  vegetable  ivory. 

M.  Weitzinger’s  (of  Marburg,  recommendation  to  employ 
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finely  ground  resin  for  retouching  was  brought  before  the 
Society. 

M.  Loeffer,  an  American  gentleman,  having  stated  that  the 
time  necessary  for  printing  a carbon  print  is  the  same  exactly  as 
that  taken  to  produce  a silver  print  (before  toning  and  fixing),  and 
that,  therefore,  a cliche'  with  silver  paper  might  well  serve  as  a 
photometer,  MM.  Liebert  and  Franck  de  Villecholle  remarked 
that  such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  carbon  tissue  is  much 
more  rapid  to  print  than  albumeniztd  paper,  and,  moreover,  its 
rapidity  vanes  with  its  preparation.  A photometer  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  measure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  preparation. 

The  Secretary  acknowledged  from  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  a 
pamphlet  on  the  reproduction  by  means  of  photography  of  the 
ultra-violet  spectrum  of  gases,  from  Dr.  Liesegang’s  der  Kohle 
Druck. 

M.  Truan,  of  Gijon  (Spain),  presented  the  Society  with  fine 
impressions  in  permanent  pigments  by  a simplified  method  of 
printing. 

M.  Mercier  exhibited  an  instrument  for  adjustment  to  the 
camera,  which  had  for  its  object  to  secure  images  of  coloured  sub- 
jects with  their  relative  degrees  of  light  and  shade. 

M.  Maony  exhibited  a series  of  fine  pictures  secured  with 
plates  prepared  by  M.  Chardon’s  emulsion  process. 

M.  Schaeffner  showed  samples  of  photo-lithographic  paper 
prepared  by  M.  Htrsnik,  of  Prague,  and  explained  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  used. 

M.  Braun  passed  round  a fine  collection  of  prints,  being  re- 
productions of  the  principal  paintings  of  the  Salon  of  1877. 

M.  Gougenheim  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  some 
samples  of  rapid  collodion,  of  which  he  gave  the  composition  as 
under : — 

Ether 53d  grammes 

Alcohol  at  40g 465  „ 

Pyroxyline  10  ,, 

Double  iodide  of  potassium  and  cad- 
mium ...  5 ,, 

Iodide  of  ammouium ...  4 ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  2‘50  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium 3 ,, 

M.  Bardy  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  employ- 
ment of  artificial  colouring  matters  as  anti -photogenic  agents; 
also  some  details  on  the  preparation  of  emulsions. 

Grneral  Winberg,  Director  of  the  State  Paper  Department 
in  Russia,  forwarded  some  specimens  of  photo-gravure  intended 
to  serve  as  models  in  schools  of  desigu. 

M.  Balaguy  presented  to  the  Society  a number  of  cliches  of 
large  dimensions,  27  by  33  centimetres,  obtained  by  the  emulsion 
process.  M.  Balaguy  said  : — The  emulsion  I employed  was  made 
in  the  same  way  as  other  emulsions,  although  I was  not,  perhaps, 
so  careful  in  following  the  formulae  as  1 might  have  been.  I 
always  put  a great  excess  of  silver  in  my  emulsion.  This  silver, 
or  rather  nitrate  of  silver,  remaining  free,  was  of  course  washed 
out  when  the  emulsion  was  subjected  to  the  washing  process.  I 
believe  this  excess  of  silver  gives  my  emulsion  a matt  surface, 
while  M.  Chardon  prefers  to  have  one  with  a brilliant  surface. 
In  other  respects  my  emulsion  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 
The  development  of  the  plates  was  similar  to  that  usually  had 
recourse  to. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  5th,  President 
II.  J.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A communication  was  read  from  the  Glasgow  Photographic 
Association,  requesting  the  Section  to  use  its  influence  in  opposing 
the  extension  of  the  patent  for  Swan’s  carbon  printing  process, 
which  pateut  was  to  expire  in  February,  1878. 

The  President  remarked  that  iu  America  they  were  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  Swan  processes  they  were  in  Europe.  He 
did  not  know  of  anyone  using  that  system  to  any  great  extent, 
and  it  was  therefore  doubtful  whether  an  application  would  be 
made  for  its  extension.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
appoint  a committee  to  take  the  subject  of  the  letter  into  con- 
sideration. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Duchochois,  Mason,  and  Bierstadt  were 
appointed  a committee  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Duchochois  said  that  as  one  of  the  committee  on  experi- 
ments he  would  state  that  he  found  a solution  of  one  per  cent,  of 
alum  would  prevent  bubbles  or  blistering  in  prints.  He  used 
double  albumenizcd  paper. 


The  President  remarked  that  he  tried  alum  some  time  since, 
and  observed  that  it  impaired  the  white  parts  of  the  print.  He 
found  a few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the  fixing  solution  to  answer 
better  than  the  alum. 

Mr.  Laudy  exhibited  negatives  and  positives  of  the  same 
pictures,  and  views  taken  by  the  usual  bath  process,  also  dupli- 
cates by  Newton's  emulsion,  which  were  carefully  examined  and 
duly  criticised. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duchochois,  M.  le  Comte  de  Damsaux,  a 
member  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Society,  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Section,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  notify  Mr.  Damsaux  of  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardner,  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Gardner,  Mason,  and  Chapman  were  appointed  to  procure  more 
commodious  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Section  iu  the  Fall. 

An  exhibition  of  slides  was  then  given  with  Mr.  Wilson’s 
stereopticon,  Messrs.  Land)’,  Newton,  and  Chapman  showing  some 
very  fine  views  made  by  them.  Mr.  Wilson  also  exhibited  several 
beautiful  coloured  slides. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chapman,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  were 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  clerk  of  the  Institute  for  thirty  days, 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Section  could  examine  and  correct 
them  if  necessary,  as  the  usual  summer  recess  was  about  to  be 
taken,  and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  might  be  desirable 
before  the  first  Fall  meeting. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  n September. 


ftalk  in  lfre 

The  Forthcoming  Exhibition. — We  have  reason  to  hope, 
from  what  we  hear,  that  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  will  be  a good  one.  Some  who  have  not  con- 
tributed for  years  will  send  this  year.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who 
has  not  exhibited  now  for  four  years,  will  again  contribute  one 
of  the  fine  compositions  which  have  made  his  work  famous. 
The  subject  is  entitled  “Alter  the  Day’s  Work  is  Doue”:  a 
cottage  interior  in  the  evening  tide,  with  an  elderly  labourer 
reading  the  big  Bible,  whilst  bis  wile  listens.  It  is  a noble 
compositiou,  singularly  successtui  in  rendering  the  difficult  light 
and  shade  of  a cottage  interior  lightid  by  one  small  window. 

What  are  the  Art  Rights  of  Photographers  ? — The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger , referring  to  the  receut  copying  of  one 
of  Mr.  Robinsou’s  photographs,  says  the  rights  of  photographers 
constitute  “a  question  not  yet  specifically  settled  either  in  law  or 
in  the  comity  of  the  great  fraternity  of  art,  some  even  being 
disposed  to  deny  that  photography  is  an  art,  or  that  its  products 
are  art  works.  A sharp  issue  uuder  this  question  has  just  been 
raised  in  England.  An  artist,  a painter,  recently  exhibited  iu 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  where  ‘ copies  ’ are  not  admitted,  a copy 
of  a photograph  of  the  sea  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  who  is  also  a painter  as  well  as  photographer.  Mr. 
Robinson  domanded  that  he  should  be  credited  witn  having 
made  the  original  picture,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
correspondence  between  the  two  artists  and  the  committee  of 
the  Gallery  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Robinson  claims  that  tho 
composition,  lighting,  and  sentiment  of  the  picture  are  his  work, 
although  he  used  a chemical  process  instead  of  his  hands  to  fix 
the  scene  on  paper,  and  he  presents  a knotty  point  for  the 
committee  when  he  suggests  to  them  that  if  ho  bad  copied  his 
photograph  in  oil  and  sent  the  picture  to  them  they  would 
have  had  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Macbeth's  copy  or  his  own 
was  the  ‘original.’  He  thinks  that  there  cau  be  no  question 
that  the  photograph  is  the  nigiual,  and  that  both  the  paintings 
should  be  classed  as  copies.  But  if  the  photograph  is  an  ‘art- 
work,’ as  this  would  imply,  artists  who  copy  photographs 
should  give  credit  to  the  photographers  whose  works  they  copy, 
just  as  the  photographers  now  give  credit  to  painters  from 
whom  they  copy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a photographer 
may  produce  a picture  of  artistic  worth  in  composition,  lighting, 
sentiment,  &c.  (albeit  he  seldom  does  so),  and  the  work  of 
fixing  it  on  paper  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  is  no  more 
‘ mechanical’  than  is  the  manual  work  of  drawing  aud  paint- 
ing as  done  by  most  artists.  It  will  be  a safe  thing  to  admit 
photographers  to  the  fraternity  of  true  artists  whenever  their 
works  show  them  to  be  artists,  for  this  course  will  not  unduly 
swell  the  ranks  of  ‘ the  heaven-born,’ and  yet  will  6et  before 
the  working  photographer  a goal  to  stimulate  his  ambition.” 

Yellow  Light.— Dr.  Robert  Charles  Croft  (204,  Camden 
Road,  N.W.)  writes:— “The  letters  upon  yellow  light  which 
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havo  appeared  in  the  Dai/;/  News  8“em  to  have  oscited  so  I 
much  attention  that  I will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  say  a word  or  two  more.  Light  transmitted 
through  a yellow  medium  loses  its  chemical  power.  To  this 
fact  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  wonderful  results  in  photo- 
graphy, since,  when  the  window  is  covered  by  a yellow  blind, 
tbe  most  delicate  chemical  operations  may  be  carried  on  with- 
out being  affected  by  tho  light  so  filtered.  That  yellow  light 
has  a considerable  influence  in  abating  tho  force  and  in  re- 
ducing tho  irritation  in  small-pox  I havo  had  occasion  to  know,  j 
May  it  not  havo  a similar  effect  in  allaying  the  suffering  j 
caused  by  inflamed  ayes?  I saw  at  the  sea-side  yesterday  | 
some  young  ladies  with  delicate  skins  who  were  suffering  f 
greatly  from  being  severely  sunburnt,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  1 
at  this  season  of  the  year  many  persons  suffer  in  a similar  man-  1 
ner  much  pain.  May  1 suggest  that  all  this  may  be  done  away 
with  by  wearing  yellow  gauze  instead  of  brown  or  green  veils, 
and  that  yellow  spectacles  are  far  more  likely  to  mitigate  the 
glare  of  light  than  green  or  blue  ones,  especially  the  latter,  j 
which  intensify  and  increase  the  actinic  or  chemical  powers  of  j 
light  to  a great  extent  ? These  matters  are  worth  noting.”  ! 
Suroly  the  worthy  Doctor  is  in  error  iu  supposing  that  becauso 
yellow  light  is  without  chemical  action,  its  glare  will  not  be 
offensive  to  tender  eyes  ! — Ed.  P.N. 


dUfrespanbeuts 

An  Amateur. — Wo  have  not  heard  of  any  similar  defect  resulting 
from  adding  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  bath.  As  you  have  added  J 
more  than  has  generally  been  found  necessary,  possibly  the  minute 
irregular  holes  may  be  duo  to  that.  Half  the  quantity  would  have  j 
been  sufficient.  At  present,  the  use  of  the  baryta  salt  is  based  1 
rather  upon  observation  of  its  practical  effect  than  upon  any  theo- 
retical basis  : its  operation  under  different  conditions  will  require 
continued  observation  and  experiment  to  determine  results  with 
certainty  and  accuracy.  When  first  used  to  get  rid  of  pinholes,  it 
was  on  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  these  pinholes  was  the  pre-  J 
sence  of  sulphate  of  silver ; but  as  it  seems  to  prevent  pinholes  in  ' 
many  cases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  tho  presence  of 
sulphate  of  silver,  its  precise  action  remains  at  present  unknown. 

A portion  of  the  baryta  may  be  removed  by  precipitation  if  you  ! 
add  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  bath,  and  filter  out  the  ' 
sulphate  of  baryta  thrown  down. 

A Constant  Reader. — It  is  difficult,  pc-haps  impossible,  to  pro- 
duce as  good  a portrait  by  means  of  artificial  light  as  by  daylight, 
but  a pretty  good  portrait  may  bo  secured.  2.  The  magnesium 
light  is  tho  best — indeed,  the  only — really  available  artificial  light 
for  the  purpose.  3.  Details  of  cost  of  apparatus  and  working  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  Solomon,  Red  Lion  Square,  who 
supplies  the  lamp  and  the  magnesium  ribbon. 

A.  C Down. — Your  translation  of  the  proportions  is  sufficiently  j 
accurate.  Wo  have  njver  used  this  precise  developer,  and  cannot 
with  certainty  sav  how  it  will  work.  We  have  employed  tartaric  | 
acid,  and  did  not  like  it,  as  wo  found  it  retarded  development,  and  j 
gave  a thin  blue  image.  We  prefer  acetic  acid.  b.  Bichloride  of 
mercury  is  used  for  intensifying  in  various  ways.  If  a five-grain  ] 
solution  of  the  mercury  salt  bo  applied  to  a fixed  and  washed  j 
negative  for  a short  time,  until  the  surface  colour  is  of  a uniform  j 
dark  grey,  the  negative  will  be  found  to  have  gained  a little  in  j 
intensity.  If  it  bo  washed  well,  and  then  a one-grain  solution  of  \ 
iodide  of  potassium  applied,  the  negative  will  acquire  a light  olive 
tint,  which  is  very  non-actinie,  and  considerable  intensity  will 
have  been  gained.  If,  instead  of  the  iodide,  a very  weak  solution 
of  ammonia  or  of  hypo  be  applied,  the  negative  will  become  black. 
There  are  various  other  modes  ot  using  the  mercury  salt,  which 
have  been  described  in  our  Year-Books,  but  we  do  not,  as  a rule, 
recommend  these  intensitters,  as  the  negatives  are  apt  to  change 
afterwards,  <*.  We  have  published  iu  former  volumes  all  the 
details  to  which  you  refer.  You  will  see  that  we  cannot  with 
propriety  often  repeat  such  things,  in  justice  to  earlier  subscribers 
who  preserve  their  volumes.  If  you  wish  for  details  regarding 
any  particular  chemical  we  can  give  you  brief  details,  d.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  dark  slide  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  each 
plate  to  be  placed  in  and  taken  out  easily  ; but  it  is  unpardonable 
that  dry  plates  should  be  so  much  below  size  as  to  drop  through 
the  slide.  In  such  a case  the  plate  should  be  made  good  by  the 
vendor. 

R.  Hartley. — Yrou  omit  a most  important  element  in  the  case.  I 
You  do  not  state  the  size  required  in  the  photograph  of  the  ' 
monument.  The  performance  of  the  lens,  as  you  describe  it,  does 
not  seem  very  good ; but  it  may  be  much  better  when  used  with  a 
small  stop,  which  is  desirable  when  photographing  the  monument. 
Of  the  lenses  you  name,  No.  1 is  preferable. 

J.  H.  R. — Tho  landscapes  are  exceedingly  good  and  interesting,  j 
We  are  glad  to  see  one  of  tho  negatives  ; the  technical  qualities  j 
und  the  colour  aro  very  excellent.  I 
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B.  R.— The  alum  bath  for  preventing  blisters  has  been  found 
successful  m the  United  States.  It  is  described  as  follows  “ A 
bath  of  alum  (consisting  of  one  part  of  pulverised  alum  to  sixty 
parts  of  common  water),  to  bo  used  immediately  after  tho  toning 
bath,  and  letting  the  sheets  soak  five  to  ten  minutes  Afterwards 
one  proceeds  in  the  accustomed  way  to  fixing.  In  using  this 
remedy,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  acidity  of  the  alum  should 
be  corrected  before  the  immersion  of  the  prints  in  tho  hypo  bath. 
It  is  possible  that  tho  alkaline  condition  of  the  prints  upon 
emerging  from  the  toning  bath  may  be  sufficient  to  neutralize 
entirely  the  acid  reaction  of  the  alum.  This  can  easily  be  tested.'’ 

Economist  —Much  depends  on  the  number  of  negative  films. 
Silver  may  undoubtedly  be  recovered,  but  whether  remuneratively 
or  not,  we  cannot  say.  It  has  been  done  in  Americi.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  tho  Philadelphia  Society  Mr.  Clemons  said  that  in 
working  over  some  silver  residues  a short  time  since  ho  had 
extracted  i ounces,  2 drachms,  and  24  grains  of  metallic  silver 
from  1000  old  negatives  81  by  til.  Plates  that  had  been  treated 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  did  hot  yield  as  much  silver  as  those 
simply  finished  without  strengthenieg 

An  Amateur.— Something  depends  on  circumstances;  but,  as  a 
rule,  a negative  does  not  require  more  than  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  more  exposure  than  a collodion  positive. 

Amateur.— Ymr  gum-gallic  plates  developing  on  the  merely 
placing  in  water  to  soak,  prior  to  legitimate  development,  is  not  a 
very  unusual  thing  with  very  fully  exposed  dry  plates  of  that 
kind.  Youts  had  doubtless  received  a full  measure  of  exposure, 
and  gallic  acid,  being  a developing  agent,  brought  out  tho  image 
as  soon  as  the  water  made  it  into  solution. 

II.  F.  R.—  The  stippling  of  the  flesh  is  very  neatly  done;  but  the 
colour  is  a little  too  bright  and  raw.  The  backgrounds  are  a little 
too  rough. 

Norman  May. — Thanks.  The  papers  are  very  interesting  and 
useful. 

Wellesley  Turner. — Your  revised  list  of  prices  for  carbon 
enlargements  received.  Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


MiiThlOROLOGIOAIj  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 
BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Braystones , near  Whitehaven, 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 

Barometric  Temperature 
Pressure.  Iin  me  Shake. 
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REMARKS. 


[strong  wind 
Heavy  showers  a. in.  and  pan.  Very 
Rain  this  evening.  Gloomy  all  day 
Pair,  generally  sunny 
Rain  this  evening 
Ram,  with  strong  wind,  at  night 
Rain  up  to  six  p.m. 

Fair  and  sunny 

Rain  afternoon  and  night 

Fair,  generally  sunny 

Rain  this  morning.  Generally  gloomy 

Fair  and  sunny 

Fair,  generally  sunny 

Fair,  very  sunny 


Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair  and  sunny 
Fair  and  sunny 
Fair,  generally  cloudy 
Fair,  geucrally  cloudy 


Rain  this  morning 


Very  clear 
Very  c ear 


[night 


Highest  temperature 
Lowest  ditto  ... 

Mean  ditto  ... 

Mean  of  all  observations 


Summary. 


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 
...  71«  ...  77°  ...  70“ 

...  51  ...  5(1*5  ...  50 

...  60  6 ...  65*2  ...  58*3 


61°  *1 


Days  on  which  rain  fell ... 

Fair  days 

Fair  day’s  sunny 

Fair  days  gloomy  

During  the  warm  weather,  from  the  18th  to  the  21st,  the  temperature  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  was  several  days  up  to  SI". 
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OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
by  Photography — On  Posing 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND 
A Magazine  Illustrated 

in  Portraiture. 

A Magazine  Illustrated  bg  Photography. — Photography  has 
made  one  more  step  in  advance  in  the  matter  of  book-illus- 
tration. For  the  first  time  one  of  our  magazines  appears 
with  a photographic  illustration,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  many  such  pic- 
tures. Such  circumstance  brings  us  still  nearer  the  goal  we 
are  approaching,  when  photographs  will  compete  with 
woodcuts  and  engravings  in  our  literature.  The  particular 
case  we  refer  to  is  the  Dublin  University  Magazine , the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  which  is  a portrait  of  Tom  Taylor, 
the  editor  of  Punch  and  well-known  playwright.  The 
poitrait  is  one  taken  by  Messrs.  Window  and  Grove,  and  is 
produced  by  the  Woodbury  photo-relief  process.  Strange 
to  6ay,  this  is  the  only  process,  seemingly,  which  is  being 
worked  by  photo-mechanical  printers,  and  Lichtdruck  or 
Collotype  printing  would  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  in 
abeyance.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  be. 
That  there  are  unlimited  demands  for  mechanical  printiug 
now-a-days  is  tolerably  obvious,  and  the  number  of  Wood- 
bury pictures  struck  off  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere 
mu6t  be  exceedingly  great  at  the  present  moment.  But  one 
sees  no  Collotype  impressions  about.  They  can  be  produced 
very  successfully,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  witnessed  the 
proofs  that  have  come  to  us  from  Germany  from  time  to 
time,  while  in  our  own  Year-Book  we  have  shown  that  the 
art  is  practised  with  no  little  success  in  this  country.  Collo- 
type priuts  have  inauy  advantages  to  recommend  them,  not 
the  least  being  that  they  are  produced  by  a fatty  ink,  and 
are  as  permanent  as  ordinary  print  and  paper;  they  require 
no  mounting,  and  lie  as  flat  and  even  as  any  printed  matter 
with  which  they  may  be  bound  together.  We  have  Collo- 
type prints  in  our  possession,  both  portraits  and  landscapes, 
received  four  or  five  years  ago,  which  would  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  of  publishers,  and  yet  to-day  we  seem  just  as  far  off 
as  ever  of  putting  forward  a well -illustrated  book  with  pic- 
tures by  the  Collotype  method.  The  reason,  we  fear,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Collotype  process  cannot  always 
be  worked  with  that  degree  of  perfection  and  certainty  so 
necessary  in  commercial  matters.  Good  prints  are  produced 
every  day,  so  good  that,  as  we  have  said,  any  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  accept  them  ; but  we  have  not,  apparently,  arrived 
at  a sure  and  uniform  mode  of  proceeding,  which  can  only  be 
secured  when  the  production  of  the  negative,  of  the  block, 
and  of  the  print,  are  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  one 
skilled  and  experienced  in  the  particular  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled.  In  printing,  a most  delicate  operation  in  Collo- 
type work,  not  only  is  a skilled  printer  required,  but  he  must 
bo  an  experienced  Collotype  printer.  And  where  is  he  to 
be  obtained  ? There  is  no  school  of  instruction  open  to  him, 
and  consequently  time  must  elapse  for  men  who  are, 
perhaps,  skilled  in  the  kindred  art  of  lithographic  printing 
to  become  experienced  in  pulling  prints,  not  from  a bard, 
unyielding  surface,  but  from  a comparatively  soft  and 
spongy  one.  We  say  that  we  must  wait  until  lithographic 
printers  learn  Collotype  work ; and  yet  we  are  not  so  sure 
whether  they  would,  after  all,  be  the  most  likely  people  to 
employ,  since  they  would  have  much  to  learn  and  more  to 
unlearn,  and  a man  already  thoroughly  versed  in  one  art.  is 
usually  not  very  ready  to  learn  another.  He  is  conservative, 
and  likely  to  stick  to  his  old  ways,  which  have  hitherto 
given  him  good  results.  And  the  printing  difficulty  is,  as 
we  have  said,  only  one  to  be  got  over.  The  production  of 
a block,  soft  and  delicate,  with  all  th6  half  tones  of  the 
cliche,  and  yet  possessing  vigour  in  the  blacks,  is  not  so 
easily  done  as  many  think  who  read  the  details  of  the 
Lichtdruck  process  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns 
and  elsewhere ; for  while  at  times  success  may  crown  one’s 
efforts,  this  is  not  always  to  be  obtained  at  will.  There  is, 


in  a word,  much  still  to  be  done  in  Collotype  printiug  before 
it  can  be  said  to  be  outside  the  domain  of  experiment. 

On  Posing  in  Portraiture. — The  time,  fortunately,  has  gone 
by  when  the  photographer  was  worried  by  the  visits  of 
“friends”  to  his  studio,  who  accompanied  the  model,  as 
they  modestly  explained,  in  order  to  pose  him  or  her.  In 
the  early  days  of  photography  such  occurrences  were  very 
frequent,  and  sitters  would  come  accompanied  by  a brother 
or  sister,  uncle  or  aunt,  who  had  an  uncommonly  fine  taste 
in  all  art  matters,  and  who  had,  therefore,  consented,  for  the 
nonce,  so  far  to  sacrifice  dignity  as  to  enter  the  studio  of 
a photographer,  and  show  the  latter  how  to  pose  properly. 
We  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  or  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  would  say  new- 
a-days  to  any  such  individual  who  desired  to  teach  them 
something  of  their  art.  We  once  met  a painter  in  the  lobby 
of  a dining  room,  who  innocently  thought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  some  noted  photographer  present,  by  remark- 
ing to  us,  sotto  voce  : “ Ah  ! I thought  that  was  Mr.  Camera  ; 
1 used  to  know  him  some  time  ago,  and  helped  him  a good 
deal  with  his  work.  I don’t  mean,  of  course,  the  photo- 
graphic part  of  it,  for  1 don’t  profess  to  know  anything  of 
that,  but  the  art  aspect  of  the  matter.  He  liked  me  to 
come  and  pose  his  sitters  for  him.”  Luckily,  the  Mr. 
Camera  was  at  some  little  distance,  and  did  not  hear  the 
remark,  otherwise  I fear  an  explosion  of  some  force  would 
have  followed.  But  the  idea  certainly  is,  with  many  painters 
and  draughtsmen,  still,  that  the  photographer  is  incapable 
of  posing  well,  and  that  this  part  of  the  duty  is  done  quite 
haphazard,  the  result  being  good  if  the  sitter  himself  has 
posed  with  a savoir  faire,  and  the  reverse  if  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  photographer,  in  any  case,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  result.  But  it  by  no  meaDS  follows — and  this, 
people  are  very  apt  to  forget,  whether  they  are  artists  or 
not — that,  when  you  assume  an  easy  attitude,  the  same  looks 
easy  and  graceful.  There  never  were,  for  instance,  more 
born  gentlemen  on  our  stage  than  at  the  present  moment, 
most  of  them  possessed  with  the  idea  that  they  can  fulfil  the 
role  of  jeune  premier.  And  yet  these  very  men  do  not 
seem  to  behave  as  gentlemen  on  the  stage.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  easy  and  unconstrained,  aod  another  thing 
to  appear  so  without  offending  good  taste.  This 
only  comes  with  experience,  and  no  young  man,  how- 
ever well  he  comports  himself  in  a drawing-room,  could 
hope  to  place  before  an  audience  such  an  artistic  picture  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Charles  Matthews’s  finished  acting  repre- 
sents. In  the  same  way,  sitting  dowu  easily  in  a low  chair 
before  the  camera  does  not,  perforco,  produce  an  easy  pose. 
An  experienced  photographer,  however,  knows  what  will, 
and  he  sometimes  makes  his  sitters  assume  what  they  imagine 
must  be  a very6tifi  attitude,  in  order  to  produce  the  wished- 
for  effect.  And,  singularly  enough,  painters  seem  quite  as 
liable  to  err  in  this  simple  matter  as  other  people.  The 
other  day  we  were  looking  over  a collection  of  cabinet  pic- 
tures taken  for  the  most  part  with  considerable  taste  and 
skill  by  a gentleman  amateur.  A lady  at  work  before  a 
sewing-machine  was  admirably  contrived,  the  machine  and 
work  being  carefully  subdued,  so  as  not  fo  obtrude  and  take 
away  from  the  portiait  itself ; another  more  difficult  sub- 
ject still,  a cricketer,  all  in  white,  was  also  capitally  rendered ; 
but  a third  portrait  was,  on  the  other  hand,  terribly  marred 
by  the  centre  of  the  picture  being  taken  up  by  two  square 
slabs  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  one  representing  tho 
sketching  book,  and  the  other  the  palette  of  an  artist,  whoso 
face  occupied  the  left  hand  top  corner  of  the  photograph. 
He  was  posed,  paint  brush  in  hand,  in  a low  chair  in  a most 
painful  and  constrained  attitude,  apparently,  in  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  move,  except  by 
spasmodic  action.  And  this  pose  was  not  that  of  the  photo- 
grapher, but  of  the  painter  himself,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
have  resented  any  interference  on  the  part  of  an  amateur. 
“ Here  Ian:  I am  a painter,  do  you  see.  You  observe  my 
palette,  and  brush,  and  picture,  aod  this  is  how  I do  them.” 
Thus  spoke  the  picture  as  plainly  as  could  be. 
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CLEANING  AND  RESTORATION  OF  OIL 
PAINTINGS* 

Cleaning  Oil  Paintings. — It  is  oftentimes  the  case  that 
both  frames  and  oil  paintings  are  left  with  the  gilder  to 
renovate,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  he  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  best  methods  in  use  for  cleaning,  re- 
mounting, varnishing,  &c.,  and  also  to  know  some  of  the 
best  receipts  used  in  the  various  processes.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  caution  the  inexperienced  not  to  attempt  too  much, 
as  an  error  in  judgment,  or  careless  manipulation,  may  en- 
tirely ruin  a valuable  picture;  and  those  who  wish  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  oil  paiutings  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  careful,  and  then  try  some  of  the  most  simple  processes, 
before  trying  those  which  would  even  tax  the  skill  of  the 
experienced.  The  cleaning  and  restoration  of  paintings  is 
usually  paid  for  most  liberally,  and  to  the  man  of  business 
this  chapter  will  be  worth  gold  and  silver,  while  the  ama- 
teur who  wishes  to  try  his  hand  on  one  of  his  own  pictures 
will  be  delighted  with  his  success,  if  he  possess  the  skill 
and  judgment  to  follow  the  instructions  laid  down.  Oil 
paintings  come  to  hand  for  restoration  in  almost  every  state 
of  decay  ; and  where  a valuable  work  of  art  has  been  neg- 
lected, with  the  canvas  rotten,  or  worm-eaten,  or  where  the 
body  of  paint  has  parted  from  the  canvas,  or  where  the 
picture  is  cracked  badly,  and  pieces  of  the  picture  fell 
away,  it  requires  thought,  judgment,  and  a careful  and 
skilful  man  to  treat  these  works  of  art  so  that  succeeding 
generations  may  be  delighted  with  their  beauty. 

Cleaning  oil  paintings  is  a most  important  operation,  and 
one  that  requires  great  judgment  as  well  as  skill— judg- 
ment to  decide  what  treatment  is  really  required  for  the 
state  of  the  picture,  and  skill  to  successfully  carry  out  the 
necessary  work.  The  condition  in  which  pictures  are  found 
is  so  various,  and  produced  by  so  many  different  causes, 
added  to  which,  the  various  grounds  on  which  colours  of 
various  chemical  proportions  are  placed,  justifies  our  opening 
remarks.  A few  cautions  may  be  acceptable,  as  no  positive 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  successful  treatment  of  every 
subject.  Care  should  be  used  not  to  saturate  the  face  or 
back  of  the  picture  with  water,  as  the  absorbent  nature  of 
many  of  the  old  pictures  would  completely  ruin  them. 
Damp  will  make  canvas  rotten,  and  it  is  difficult  often- 
times to  get  the  damp  out  of  a painting  when  once  it  has 
been  saturated.  A soft  sponge  with  the  water  squeezed  out 
of  it,  or  asoft  leather  well  wrung  out,  should  be  the  extent 
of  water  application,  and  the  picture  never  flooded.  If 
damp  is  applied  to  the  back  of  an  old  canvas,  it  is  likely  the 
picture  will  blister,  or  come  up  from  the  base.  Eefore  com- 
mencing it  is  almost  needless  to  say  the  dust  and  dirt  on  the 
surface  should  be  removed  carefully  by  sponging. 

In  cleaning  paintings,  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
removal  of  three  things  : — Stains  or  discolouration,  dirt,  and 
varnish.  A remedy  for  the  first  is  ox-gall,  applied  with  a 
soft  brush  till  the  stains  disappear,  and  sponged  clean. 

The  removal  of  varnish  oftentimes  occasions  great  trouble, 
especially  when  it  is  old  and  hard.  If  it  is  mastic,  and  has 
not  been  laid  on  many  years,  it  can  be  removed  by  the 
friction  of  tho  finger  ; but  a solvent  must  be  employed  to 
remove  old  hard  varnish,  and  requires  careful  manipulation. 
I’he  picture  must  bo  laid  on  a flat  smooth  surface,  and 
having  made  up  a wad  of  cotton  wool,  give  it  a dressing 
with  the  following  mixture  : — 

Wood  naphtha  2 ounces 

Spirits  of  salts  1 ounce 

Linseed  oil | pint 

Commence  with  a circular  motion  of  the  hand  ; after  a 
time,  the  picture,  if  very  obscure,  will  gradually  come  out 
in  all  its  details,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  rubbing  is 
not  carried  too  far,  or  the  picture  will  suffer.  Each  time  the 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  rubber,  it  should  be  well  shaken, 
and  a new  and  clean  place  of  the  rubber  chosen.  The 


lightest  parts  of  a subject  should  be  chosen  to  commence 
upon,  60  that  it  can  be  then  seen  how  the  work  is  progress- 
ing. The  look  of  the  painting  and  the  colour  of  the  rubber 
will  tell  the  practised  eye  when  to  stop  the  action  of  the 
solvent,  and  it  should  be  wiped  over  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. The  above  receipt  will  work  much  quicker  where  the 
varnish  has  not  been  laid  on  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
stronger  solvent  for  varnish  may  be  required,  and  any  of  the 
following  may  be  used,  but  only  in  practised  hands,  as  they 
are  known  to  be  powerful  agents  in  their  work  ; — Spirits  of 
wine,  oil  of  tartar,  pure  alcohol,  liquor  ammonia  fortis,  soda, 
ether,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  spike  lavender.  In  usiug  any  of 
the  above,  the  operator  should  know  what  antidote  to  apply 
in  case  their  action  is  too  rapid.  Copal  is  the  hardest  varnish, 
and  will  require  some  of  the  more  powerful. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  where  a pic- 
ture has  not  been  varnished,  no  solvent  must  be  applied  to 
remove  any  dirt,  &c.,  but  a leather  wrung  out  with  water, 
and  a little  of  the  finest  whitening,  to  produce  a little  fric- 
tion, will  most  likely  clean  the  surface. 

The  removal  of  varnish  by  friction  is  a common  method, 
and  is  done  by  rubbing  the  face  of  the  painting  with  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  previously  dipped  in 
powdered  resin.  The  varnish,  if  it  is  mastic,  will  soon  give 
way,  and  come  off  in  fine  powder.  The  surface  of  the  paint- 
ing must  be  wiped  frequently  to  see  how  the  work  proceeds, 
or  it  may  be  very  much  damaged. 

If  pictures  have  received  damage,  and  present  an  uneven 
surface,  and  require  the  restoration  of  colour,  all  indentations 
on  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  colour  should  be  stopped  up 
with  either  the  stopping  or  the  compo  used  by  gilders.  The 
first  is  parchment  size  and  whitening,  mixed  into  a thick 
paste,  and  the  second  is  glue  and  whitening,  the  receipts  for 
which  can  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Either 
of  these  must  be  carefully  laid  on  with  a small  palette  knife 
or  modeller,  and  well  smoothed  down.  The  surface  of  the 
picture  should  then  be  cleaned  over  with  turpentine. 

The  restoration  of  colour  in  old  pictures  is  difficult,  and, 
in  many,  the  colours  never  can  be  restored  to  their  original 
beauty.  Where  pictures  have  been  hung  in  dark  corners, 
and  have  scarcely  seen  daylight,  they  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  being  placed  in  a strong  light  for  a length  of 
time.  We  have  recently  found  this  to  be  very  beneficial  to 
a pair  of  portraits  looking  very  much  as  if  the  artist  had 
painted  a post  mortem  representation,  which  came  out  in  the 
course  of  nine  or  ten  weeks  in  blooming  health.  The  effect 
of  a strong  light  on  paintings,  in  the  restoration  of  colour, 
is  sometimes  wonderful. 

Where  a picture  has  been  restored,  before  varnishing,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  on  a layer  of  weak  isinglass,  which 
is  transparent,  and  would  be  a slight  interposing  medium. 
This  will  prevent  the  new  paint  cracking,  if  varnishod  be- 
fore it  is  sufficiently  hard. 

Picture  Restoration. — In  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
on  the  genuineness  and  condition  of  some  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Natioual  Gallery,  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  has  furnished 
the  following  particulars  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  pic- 
ture restoration : — 

“ The  thick,  solid  painting  of  ‘ oil-pictures  ’ is  generally 
executed  with  colours  in  which  the  oil  greatly  predominates, 
but  the  more  delicate  and  transparent  tints  and  minor  de- 
tails are  executed  with  varnished  colours  tempered  with  a 
minimum  quantity  of  oil. 

“ Now,  the  oil  vehicle  is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most 
durable;  tho  varnish  medium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
more  tender  and  evanescent.  Moreover,  the  transparent 
tints  executed  with  it  are  very  thinly  applied,  most  fre- 
quently on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  as  mere  transparent 
washes,  technically  called  ‘ glazings.’  In  the  pictures  of 
some  schools  and  particular  masters  the  place  which  these 
‘glazings,’  &c.,  occupy  in  the  general  pictorial  scheme  or 
‘technique’  is  all  important.  For  instance,  in  the  works  of 
the  Venetian  masters,  commencing  with  Titian,  of  those 
of  many  of  the  Dutch  seventeenth  century  painters,  of 
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Claude  Lorraine,  and,  above  all,  of  our  own  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  entire  lustre,  depth,  and  vivacity  of  colour — all 
the  most  fascinating  qualities,  in  fact — are  due  to  the  in- 
finitely various  and  skilful  manner  in  which  the  final  or 
superficial  paintings,  ‘ glazing,’  and  ‘ tonings,'  are  executed 
in  these  rich,  transparent  varnish  colours. 

“ But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ot  the  ‘ building  up,’ 
if  I may  so  express  it,  of  every  oil-picture,  portions  of  the 
work  are  alternately  executed  in  the  harder  oil  vehicles  and 
in  the  tender  and  more  perishable  transparent  varnish 
colours.  These  pictures  are  never  homogeneous  in  their 
composition — that  is,  they  can  never  oppose  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  resistance  to  deteriorating  agencies  in  all 
portions  of  their  surface  or  substance. 

Pictures  are,  unfortunately,  habitually  subject  to  be 
cleaned — i.e.,  washed  over  for  various  purposes  with  fluid 
solvents,  such  as  turpentine  and  spirits  of  wine.  The  latter 
Huid,  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  and  strength,  and  for 
a long  enough  period,  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  would 
entirely  dissolve  it,  and  remove  every  vestige  of  the  paint 
from  the  canvas  or  panel  ; but  this  particular  solvent  acts 
irregularly  and  unequally — very  slowly  upou  the  portion  of 
a picture  painted  with  the  solid  oleaginous  vehicle,  but 
rapidly  on  the  transparent  resinous  tints  • in  other  words, 
the  alcohol  rapidly  dissolves  the  gum  resins  of  which  the 
varnish  colours  are  mainly  composed,  while,  at  the  6ame 
time,  it  leaves  the  oil  vehicle  comparatively  untouched. 

“ The  eftect,  then,  of  passing  a wash  or  spirits  of  wine  over 
the  naked  surface  of  delicate,  transparently-painted  pictures 
— such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine — may  be 
easily  imagined  ; it  is  to  reduce  them  immediately  to  things 
of  shreds  and  patches  ; portions,  for  instance,  will  be  en- 
tirely effaced,  others  half  obliterated,  while  others  will  be 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  injured  ; but  the  final  result,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  will  be  absolute,  irretrievable  deterioration. 

“ In  order  to  protect  the  delicate  and  easily-injured  sur- 
faces of  oil  pictures,  and  for  other  legitimate  veasons,  they 
are  always,  sooner  or  later,  covered  over  with  superadded 
vainish,  often  thickly  piled  up,  from  time  to  time,  one  over 
another,  during  long  periods.  These  coats  of  old  varnish, 
however,  are  liable,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  dirty  and 
opaque,  and  so  more  or  less  to  conceal  the  painting  beneath  ; 
and  then  it  becomes  requisite  to  remove  them,  either  entirely 
or  partially.  If  nothing  but  the  right  kind  of  varnish  has 
been  used  the  process  is  a perfectly  simple  and  safe  one  ; but 
if  improper  kinds  of  varnish  and  other  ‘ nostrums  ’ have  been 
at  different  times  applied,  the  operation  may  become  very 
complicated  and  difficult.  The  practical  skill  and,  above 
all,  the  long  acquired  experience  of  a conscientious  and  pains- 
taking picture  cleauer  is  then  imperatively  required.  The 
matter  may  then  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  surgical 
treatment  of  a human  being.  The  really  accomplished  pic- 
ture cleaner  acquires,  as  it  were,  much  the  same  kind  of  in- 
tuitive insight  into  the  state  of  a picture  as  an  eminent 
surgeon  does  into  that  of  the  patient  upon  whom  he  is  to 
operate;  and  just  as  the  learned  practitioner  saves  his  patient 
and  restores  him  to  health,  while  the  ignorant,  blundering 
quack  may  kill  him  with  a single  touch,  so  a picture  may 
be  rescued  from  the  inevitable  deteriorating  influences  of 
time  and  accident,  and  restored,  as  it  were,  to  fresh  life,  or 
blotted  out  forever  by  presumptuous  and  unskilful  hands  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

“ There  is  only  one  kind  of  varnish  proper  to  be  applied 
to  oil  pictures  — pure  mastic  dissolved  in  turpentine  ; for,  in 
addition  to  other  superior  qualities,  this  varnish  may  at  any 
time  be  removed  in  a peculiarly  safe  and  convenient  manner. 
For  centuries  this  varnish  has  been  known  and  universally 
employed  as  the  pre-eminently  fit  and  proper  one.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  reserved  for  this  country  of  ours,  at  the 
period  of  its  densest  ignorance  in  matters  artistic,  to  give 
rise  to  a race  of  reckless  and  stupid  quacks,  by  whom  a fatal 
admixture — worse  than  poison — was  brought  into  almost 
universal  use,  and  made  to  supersede  the  only  true  and 
proper  vehicle  before  alluded  to.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  more  especially,  it  became  the  frequent  prac- 


tice with  English  picture  cleaners  and  restorers  to  mix  oil 
with  the  varnishes  with  which  they  covered  ancient  and 
modern  pictures  alike.  Two  overwhelming  evil  results  ensue 
from  the  use  of  oil  varnish.  In  process  of  time  it  gradually 
darkens  and  loses  its  transparency.  According  to  the  dose 
and  kind  or  oil  mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  superadded  coats,  it  gradually  passes  through  every  tint, 
from  pale  yellow  down  to  deep  chesnut,  brown  or  black, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  every  year  that  it  remains  it  be- 
comes harder,  tougher,  more  concrete,  and  difficult  to  remove. 
This  varnish,  when  much  oil  enters  into  its  composition,  is, 
in  fact,  identical  in  composition  with  the  vehicle  used  in  the 
painting  of  the  picture,  and  when  applied  directly  on  the 
uncovered  surface  of  the  work,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
many  years,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
painted  surface  itself,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  known 
means  without  injury  to  it.  In  some  rare  cases  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  remove  the  varnish,  and  the  picture 
so  covered  must  he  left  to  languish  from  year  to  year,  and 
finally  perish  iu  a sort  of  Stygian  fog. 

“ Now.  perhaps,  the  worst  offender  in  this  serious  matter 
was  the  first  keeper  of  our  own  National  Gallery,  the  late 
Mr.  Seguier,  an  eminent  picture  dealer  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  This  disastrous  person  invented  an  oil  varnish  of  his 
own,  which  he  callod,  par  excellence,  ‘ the  Gallery  varnish.’ 
The  oil  which  he  mingled  with  the  varnish  was  of  the  worst 
possible  kind,  and  the  dose  seems  to  have  been  of  tbe  largest. 
It  was  boiled  linseed,  or  ‘drying  oil  ’ — a kind  of  oil  which 
actually  undergoes  slow  spontaneous  combustion,  and  in 
process  of  time  becomes  absolutely  carbonized  and  black. 
With  this  diabolical  mixture  he  literally  covered  over  and 
over  again  nearly  all  the  great  masterpieces  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  probably  also  hundreds  of  other  admirable 
pictures  iu  the  country  houses  and  galleries  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility  throughout  England.  For  twenty  years  more 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  varnish  have  been  recognized  by  all 
really  well-informed  lovers  of  art,  and  successive  keepers  and 
directors  of  the  National  Gallery  have  made  attempts  to  re- 
move it  from  the  pictures  which  had  suffered  the  most  from 
its  effects.  Now  the  removal  of  this  varnish  from  every 
picture  to  which  it  has  been  applied  is  quite  imperative,  and 
every  year — nay,  every  day — which  is  lost,  increases  the  risk 
and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  blackening 
and  hardening  arejever  in  progress. 


SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHING 
INTERIORS,  AND  ABOUT  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 

BV  RANALD  DOUGLASS.* 

A few  weeks  ago  I was  called  upon  to  make  some  views  o 
interiors,  whose  light  was  so  dim  that  my  plates  wer° 
covered  with  stains  from  long  standing,  i was  about  to 
give  the  job  up  hopelessly,  when  presently  a bright  idea 
occurred  to  me.  I asked  if  they  had  any  glycerine  in  the 
house.  A small  bottle  of  it  was  procured,  and  a few  drops 
were  put  into  my  collodion  and  silver.  The  subsequent 
plates  were  free  from  stains,  although  left  in  the  camera  for 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Curiously  enough,  the  high 
lights,  such  as  windows,  bright  objects  reflected  from 
mirrors,  were  distinctly  visible  on  the  plates  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  plate-holder.  The  developer  brought  out 
the  rest  without  fogging,  save  a slight  veiling  on  the 
windows.  This  phenomena  I never  saw  explained.  Can 
anyone  explain  it  ? 

Mr.  Caiey  Lea,  in  his  excellent  work  on  photography, 
says  about  porcelain  baths  : “ If  there  is  the  slightest  flaw 
in  the  glazing  inside,  the  solution  will  penetrate  it  and 
gradually  saturate  the  whole  of  the  porous  biscuit  which 
makes  the  body  of  the  vessel,  between  the  inside  and  out- 
side glazing.  This  not  only  involves  a great  loss  of  expen- 
sive silver  solution,  but  after  a time  the  outside  glazing  also 
probably  cracks,  and  some  day  the  operator  finds  his  bath 
empty.” 

• Photographic  Times. 
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Last  year  I carelessly  broke  my  rubber  view-bath,  aud 
used  a porcelain  one  in  its  stead,  having  before  heard  that 
silver  would  penetrate  porcelain,  but  I thought  my  bath  an 
exception.  I trusted  it  with  my  solution  over  night,  and 
even  left  it  in  for  weeks.  I suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
it  for  about  nine  months,  but  lately,  when  taking  a view,  1 
noticed  some  diminution  of  solution.  I suspected  no- 
thing, so  refilled  it,  and  work  went  on.  An  hour  after  work 
was  done  I returned  to  it  and  found  it  empty.  This 
justifies  what  Lea  says  in  his  manual.  Let  those  who  use 
porcelain  silver  baths  be  careful  to  select  perfect  ones,  or 
dispense  with  them  entirely. 


CRYOLITE  OPALINE  GLASS. 

Cryolite  was  discovered  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  a bay  in  Arksut  Fiord,  West  Greenland,  where  it 
constitutes  a large  bed  or  vein  in  the  gneiss  of  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  eighty  feet  in  thickness.  The 
name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  “ ice  ” and 
“stone,”  and  is  applied  because  of  the  fusibility  of  the 
mineral  in  the  flame  of  a candle.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  sulphate  of  barytes  until  examined  by  Abildgaard,  who 
found  it  to  eoutain  fluoric  acid.  Subsequently  Klaproth 
detected  soda  in  its  composition.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1850,  when  Jules  Thomson  discovered  that  the 
mineral  could  be  easily  decomposed  either  by  the  dry  or 
wet  way  with  lime  and  the  calcareous  salts,  that  it  came 
into  industrial  use.  In  appearance,  cryolite  is  snow 
white,  partially  transparent,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  brittle 
texture.  Its  hardness  is  2'5,  specific  gravity  3 ; and  it 
cleaves  in  three  directions,  two  of  which  are  rectangular. 

From  cryolite,  aluminum,  alum,  caustic  soda,  and  glass 
of  a peculiar  quality  are  obtained.  About  six  thousand 
tuns  of  the  mineral  are  yearly  brought  to  this  country  for 
soda  manufacture.  The  glass  is  produced  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  name  of  “hot  cast  porcelain,”  and,  when  made 
of  pure  cryolite,  is  milky  white  in  hue,  and  slightly  trans- 
parent. Impure  cryolite  yields  an  opaque  glass,  closely 
resembling  marble.  The  mixture  for  milky  glass  consists 

of — Oxide  of  zinc  1 part 

Cryolite  4 parts 

Sand  10  ,, 

This  is  melted  in  pipe-clay  pots,  which  are  not  attacked 
by  the  fluo-silicic  acid  disengaged.  The  glass  is  very  hard, 
remarkably  solid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong  acids, 
even  when  pulverized.  These  properties  are  doubtless  due 
to  the  presence  of  undecomposed  cryolite.  AVith  a small 
quantity  of  the  mineral,  the  glass  is  brilliant,  and  refracts 
light  strongly  ; with  a greater  quantity  it  becomes  opal- 
escent ; and,  finally,  on  more  cryolite  being  added,  the 
glass  turns  opaque,  and  closely  resembles  porcelain. — 
Scientific  American. 

o 

ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  M.  ERNEST  BOIVIN.* 

Not  only  is  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  unnecessary  in 
alkaline  development,  but  it  seems  actually  to  be  injurious 
to  the  process.  Alkaline  development  is  more  generally 
employed  for  dry  plates  than  in  the  wet  process,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  emulsion  aud  bromide  collodion. 
Chemists  appear  to  be  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  theory 
of  this  manner  of  development,  but  there  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  points  which  are  generally  conceded. 

Thus  it  has  been  completely  proved  that  the  alkaline  salts 
exercise  an  oxidizing  action,  ammonia  acts  upon  the  bro- 
mide with  which  it  is  mixed,  transforms  it  into  oxybromide, 
and  eliminates  a portion  of  the  bromine.  This  simple  body 
combines  with  a portion  of  a base,  and  forms  compounds  of 
a very  stable  character  and  very  difficult  to  oxidise.  It 
unites  with  iodine  and  iodides,  and  forms  a compound  which 
corresponds  to  bi-bromide,  and  remains  fixed  and  unoxid- 
able.  1 his  prevents  the  formation  of  fog,  which  would 

* Jloniteur  de  Id  I'hotoyraphie, 
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infallibly  result  from  the  contact  of  iodide  of  silver  with  the 
alkaline  salt,  a contact  which  would  transform  the  entire 
film  into  oxy-iodide  of  silver,  absolutely  identical  with  that 
produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  luminous  rays,  aud 
would  consequently  blacken  throughout,  under  the  influence 
of  the  reducing  agent.  This  effect  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
case  of  a very  prolonged  exposure  when  bromo-iodized  collo- 
dion is  employed  ; bromine,  which  has  less  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  iodine,  separates  from  the  oxy-bromide,  spreads  over 
the  plate,  and  communicates  to  it  a greyish  tint,  which  is 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  solarization. 

The  alkaline  salt  exercises  its  ozidizing  action  upon  the 
oxy-iodide  of  silver  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  light,  and  transforms  it  into  pure  oxide;  the  iodine 
displaced  permits  the  reducing  agent  to  decompose  the 
oxide  by  absorbing  its  oxygen,  and  leaving  a deposit  of 
metallic  silver,  an  action  which  continues  until  the  total  re- 
duction of  the  oxy-iodide  resulting  from  the  chemical  action 
of  the  luminous  rays  has  taken  place. 

Alkaline  development  is  much  more  energetic  and  much 
more  active  and  powerful  than  acid  development ; its  em- 
ployment in  dry  processes  renders  it  precious,  and  permits 
one  to  reduce  in  a material  degree  the  duration  of  the  ex- 
posure. 

The  bromide  in  alkaline  development  is  a moderator  of 
incontestable  utility  ; it  plays  exactly  the  some  role  that 
acetic  acid  performs  in  the  ordinary  development  of  wet 
plates;  bromide  should  be  employed  in  greater  quantity  in 
warm  weather  and  when  the  exposure  has  been  long, 
and  in  small  quantity  when  it  is  cold  aud  the  exposure 
has  been  short.  It  is  the  bromide  which  clears  up  a pic- 
ture and  prevents  any  accidental  fogging. 

In  alkaline  development  I have  replaced  with  very  great 
advantage  pure  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  sac- 
charates  of  lime  and  potash,  with  glucosideof  ammonium  ; I 
employ  the  latter  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  ammonia, 
that  is  to  say,  in  doses  of  drops  only  in  the  developer.  I 
obtaiu  with  this  glucoside  of  ammonium  much  more  inten- 
tensity,  vigour,  aud  regularity  in  development  than  is  the 
ca-e  when  the  former  substances  are  employed.  The  gluco- 
side may  also  be  used  in  addition  to  ammonia  to  impart 
increased  vigour  to  the  cliche  when  the  details  have 
appeared,  aud  1 may  say  that  the  results  thus  secured  are 
really  remarkable.  It  is  always  advisable  to  employ  a few 
drops  of  bromide  at  the  same  time  as  the  glucoside,  that 
which  I prefer  being  the  bromide  of  ammonium. 

I prefer  the  glucoside  in  the  manner  following: — In  100 
cubic  centimetres  of  liquid  ammonia  I dissolve  10  grammes 
of  grape  sugar  (glucose)  ; I allow  the  solution  to  remain  for 
some  days,  filter,  and  add  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  I 
filter  once  more,  and  preserve  it  in  a stoppered  bottle.  The 
glucoside  does  not  seem  to  deteriorate  on  keeping. 


ON  TI1E  IMMEDIATE  AND  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS 
OF  CERTAIN  RECENTLY  PROPOSED  ADDI- 
TIONS TO  THE  NEGATI\rE  BATH. 

BY  W.  HOWARD.* 

The  last  paper  was  devoted  to  considering  the  effects  of 
an  agent  winch  came  within  the  literal  range  of  the  word- 
ing adopted  in  the  title  affixed  to  the  series.  In  the  pre- 
sent article  regard  is  given  to  other  agents,  which,  though 
not  falling  so  entirely  within  the  literal  boundaries  of  the 
title,  are  at  least  germane  to  the  general  subject,  inasmuch 
as  by  decompositions  naturally  taking  place  in  the  nega- 
tive bath  in  the  course  of  time,  or  more  directly  induced 
by  additions  to  the  collodion,  they  sooner  or  later  affect 
the  negatives  produced  from  it.  These  agents  are  the 
nitrite  and  acetate  of  silver,  b ith  of  which  salts  are  formed 
in  the  bath  by  the  reactions  set  in  motion  by  ordinary  use. 
The  nitrite  is  the  first  stage  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitrate 
by  the  alcohol  and  ether  introduced  by  every  plate  im- 
mersed. The  acetate  results  from  the  acetic  acid  produced 
by  the  full  oxidation  of  part  of  the  alcohol  and  ether, 

* Continued  from  page  JCy. 
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which  then  combines  with  any  silver  present  iu  the  metallic 
state  or  in  the  transition  state  of  oxide. 

.It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  some  of  our  collo- 
dion manufacturers  add  nitrites  (probably  of  the  alkalies) 
to  the  article  they  produce,  with  a view  of  increasing  its 
sensitiveness.  Some  of  our  transatlantic  friends  are  of 
opinion  that  a similar  result  is  achieved  by  using  a collo- 
dion containing  acetic  acid.  Amongst  many  English 
photographers  there  prevailed  a few  years  ago  a practice  of 
adding  acetate  of  soda  to  the  negative  bath,  with  a like 
object  in  view.  Of  late,  this  agent  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  has,  if  I am  not  much  mistaken,  been  condemned  as 
injurious  by  many  able  workers. 

The  trials  which  I have  made  with  the  two  salts  were 
conducted  in  connection  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  bath, 
prepared  in  the  manner  previously  described.  These  expe- 
riments were  divided  into  two  classes — I.  e.,  those  in  which 
the  accelerating  agent  used  was  added  to  the  collodion  in 
the  form  of  an  alkaline  nitrite  or  acetate,  and  those  iu 
which  the  nitrite  or  acetate  of  silver,  carefully  prepared, 
was  added  directly  to  the  bath.  The  addition  of  nitrite  of 
potash  to  the  collodion,  iu  the  proportion  of  about  two 
grains  per  ounce,  produced  very  marked  results.  The  time 
required  for  exposure  was  very  considerably  shortened,  and 
the  image  developed  with  great  rapidity  ; but,  as  a serious 
drawback,  the  rapidity  of  exposure  gained  was  accom- 
panied by  deuse  fog.  Repeated  trials  gave  a similar  result — 
very  short  exposures,  but  always  accompanied  by  fog. 
This  was  just  what  I had  anticipated,  for  iu  my  experience 
of  the  matter  I have  noted  that  even  neutral  baths,  in 
which,  as  I was  positively  aware,  nitrite  of  silver  happened 
to  be  present,  invariably  produced  foggy  plates.  This  re- 
sult is  doubtless  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  silver 
nitrite  is  reduced  by  light  iu  the  presence  of  organic 
matter,  this  property  enabling  it  to  act  upon  the  other  com- 
pounds present  by  assisting  readily  in  the  molecular  or 
chemical  disturbance  set  up  by  exposure,  and  rendering  the 
entire  surface  of  the  plate  more  or  less  liable  to  receive  a 
metallic  deposit  upon  development.  The  addition  of  silver 
nitrite  to  the  bath,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  grain 
per  ounce,  gave  results  which  agreed  in  every  respect  with 
the  above  statements. 

One  other  result,  not  at  all  desirable,  was  brought  into 
notice  after  a very  few  plates  capable  of  introducing  nitrite 
into  the  bath  had  been  immersed — this  was  the  production 
of  pinholes.  This  effect  was  also  produced  in  the  bath  to  | 
which  the  silver  nitrite  had  been  previously  added.  A 
slight  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  two  modes 
of  working,  viz.,  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  nitrite  ! 
to  the  collodion,  and  its  subsequent  and  consequent  decom- 
position into  silver  nitrite;  and  an  alkaline  nitrate  upon 
immersiou  iu  the  bath  produced  pinholes  in  the  plates  iu  a 
shorter  time  than  did  the  direct  addition  of  silver  nitrite 
to  the  bath.  This  fact  of  the  ready  production  of  pinholes 
by  collodion  containing  nitrites  has,  I think,  been  noticed 
by  other  workers,  although  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  made  mention  of  any  peculiar  liability  to  fog  fol- 
lowing upon  its  use.  My  own  impression  is,  that  when 
working  with  an  ordinary  bath,  which  is  pretty  safe  to  be 
in  an  acid  condition,  there  is  no  formation  of  nitrite  of 
silver  ; and  this  opinion  is  based  upon  these  grounds  : the 
free  acid  usually  present  iu  the  bath  is  nitric  acid,  and  that 
this  acid  simply  decomposes  like  the  nitrite  in  the  collo- 
dion, producing  an  inert  nitrate,  aud  liberating  nitrous 
acid,  which  is  again  in  turn  decomposed  by  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water  present,  forming  a small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  and  some  nitric  oxide.  Taking  this  view  of  the  matter, 
it  will  appear  that  any  increased  sensitiveness  which  fol- 
lows upon  the  use  of  a collodion  containing  nitrites  in 
conjunction  with  an  ordinarily  acid  bath  is  due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  (restrainer)  pre- 
sent. In  an  alkaline  or  neutral  bath  the  nitrite  of  silver 
can  readily  form  when  such  a collodion  is  used,  and  it 
asserts  its  presence  by  greatly  increased  rapidity  of  expo- 
sure, and  great  liability  to  fog.  The  pinhole  aspect  of  the 


result  remains  to  be  considered.  We  have  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  bath  increased  liability  to  this  annoyance,  and 
in  the  case  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  bath  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  (L  e.,  the  use  of  a collodion  free 
from  nitrites),  appears  to  be  free  from  this  defect,  its  not 
very  remote  occurrence.  In  the  first  case  this  may  be 
traced — even  assuming  that  no  silver  nitrite  is  produced — 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  inert,  but  fairly  soluble,  nit- 
rates usually  produced  are  introduced  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  consequently  the  less  soluble  iodo-nitrate  is  precipi- 
tated at  an  earlier  period. 

In  the  case  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  bath  my  observa- 
tions had  led  me  not  to  the  conclusion  that  iodo-nitrate 
did  not  form  in  it,  but  only  to  consider  that  the  presence 
of  the  free  alkaline  body  retarded  its  precipitation.  When, 
however,  upon  the  positive  introduction  of  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  soluble  nitrates,  and  also  some  nitrite  of 
silver,  a body  more  soluble,  indeed,  than  the  iodo-nitrate, 
but,  as  compared  with  salts  generally,  very  slightly  soluble, 

I was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  result,  the  above  consider- 
ations appearing  ample  explanation  of  its  appearance  on 
the  plate. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  alkaline  bath 
readily  undergoes  reduction  by  the  agency  of  the  alcohol 
and  ether  imparted  to  if,  and  that  silver  nitrite  must  at 
times  make  its  appearance,  I should  not  be  much  astonished 
if  those  who  make  a trial  of  it  should  now  and  then  be 
troubled  with  fog  and  pinholes.  The  remedy  for  such  a 
condition  I have  already  pointed  out  : add  nitric  acid,  and 
a fresh  quantity  of  carbonate  of  silver  afterwards. 

The  use  of  acetate  of  silver  in  conjunction  with  this 
bath  gave  very  favourable  results,  not  much  difference 
being  observable  in  the  results  obtained  by  using  a collo- 
dion containing  an  alkaline  acetate,  or  by  using  a bath 
containing  acetate  of  silver.  This  last  was  added  to  the 
bath  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  grains  per  ounce. 
The  result  was  a reduction  of  exposures  to  about  half  the 
time  required  by  a faintly  acid  bath,  and  very  considerable 
when  compared  with  an  alkaline  one.  No  fog  produced, 
and  tendency  to  form  pinholes  avoided,  even  on  continued 
working.  The  accelerated  exposures  are  attributable,  no 
doubt,  as  in  instance  of  the  nitrite,  to  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  acetate  of  silver  in  more  i-eadily  determining 
decomposition  in  the  camera.  The  freedom  from  fog  ob- 
served arises  very  probably  from  the  greater  stability  of 
this  salt,  in  consequence  of  which  the  reduction  effected  by 
the  developer  is  not  so  violent  and  instantaneous  in  cha- 
racter. The  oxide  of  silver  is  more  readily  reduced  than 
the  nitiite,  and  the  nitrite  jnore  readily  than  the  acetate  ; 
hence  new  baths  made  with  over-fused  nitrate  containing 
oxide  and  nitrite  of  silver  invariably  produce  fog,  while 
very  old  baths,  in  which  these  bodies  have  been  converted 
into  acetate,  nearly  always  work  with  rapidity  and  cleanli- 
ness of  result. 

I think  that  while  no  immediate  difference  is  made  by 
using  acetates  in  the  collodion,  the  preferable  plan  is  to 
introduce  the  acetate  of  silver  directly  into  the  bath.  This 
may  be  done  by  adding  acetate  of  soda ; but  seeing  that 
this  will  falsify  the  argeutometer  reading  in  an  unusual 
! degree,  and  also  that  it  is  thus  quite  possible  to  introduce 
sulphate  of  silver,  as  commercial  acetates  are  generally 
contaminated  with  sulphates,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  the 
acetate  of  silver  by  decomposing  a strong  and  hot  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  with  soda  acetate,  also  in  a strong  solu- 
tion, filtering,  and  permitting  to  crystallize.  The  crystals 
may  be  washed  with  distilled,  or  silvered  and  sunned  water, 
and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  the  dark  room,  being 
carefully  protected  from  dust.  They  can  then  be  weighed 
and  added  accurately  to  the  bath,  thus  avoiding  the  intro- 
duction of  sulphates,  or  unnecessary  inert  nitrates,  either 
of  which  might  induce  the  pinhole  nuisance. 

In  conclusion,  I may  remark  that  the  much  talked  of  pro- 
| cedure  adopted  by  M.  Boissinas  is  very  probably  chiefly 
| dependent  on  the  addition  of  acetates  to  a neutral  bath,  or 
an  alkaline  one  like  Mr.  Eliot’s. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
EMULSIONS. 

Emulsion  photography  has  progressed  much  more  slowly 
than,  having  regard  to  its  simple  and  scientific  character, 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  simplicity  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  using  a single  preparation  for  coating  plates 
containing  all  the  sensitive  salts  within  itself,  instead  of 
obtaining  these  salts  by  immersing  a coated  plate  in  a solu- 
tion where  the  sensitive  layer  is  formed  by  double  decom- 
position between  the  silver  salt  in  the  bath  and  the  haloid 
salt  in  film,  would,  one  might  easily  imagine  at  the  outset, 
have  given  emulsion  practice  an  unquestionable  claim  to 
preference.  A variety  of  minor  drawbacks  have,  how- 
ever, served  effectually  to  check  the  progress  of  emulsion 
in  general  favour  and  application.  One  ot  the  primary 
troubles  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  salts  were 
formed  in  the  emulsion  by  double  decomposition,  and 
hence  it  contained  other  salts  besides  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver,  and  these  other  salts  were  not  only  useless,  but 
injurious,  crystallizing  on  the  film,  and  becoming  a fruitful 
source  of  pinholes.  We  remember  well  when,  something 
like  seventeen  years  ago,  we  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
of  producing  an  emulsion  containing  the  sensitive  salts,  we 
added  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  its  equivalent  proportion  to 
brorno-iodized  collodion.  With  this  we  coated  a plate, 
exposed  it  when  set,  soaked  it  a few  minutes  in  water  to 
prepare  it  for  the  developer  flowing  freely,  and  then  de- 
veloped first  in  plain  pyro,  and  then  with  acid  pyro  and 
silver.  We  obtained  a very  respectable  image,  but  it  was 
covered  with  pinholes.  As,  besides  this  drawback,  no 
especial  advantage  had  been  gained,  we  reluctantly  gave 
up,  for  the  time,  emulsion  work,  after  a few  more  experi- 
ments. We  simply  recal  this  brief  essay  to  remark  that 
similar  difficulties  beset  emulsion  work  even  after  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Bolton  had  given  the  bromide  emulsion  a prac- 
tical form. 

Many  very  capable  photographers  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, devoted  themselves  to  improving  the  emulsion  pro- 
cesses, which  have  now  attained  a high  state  of  excellence. 
In  collodion  emulsions  an  efficient,  but  certainly  somewhat 
troublesome,  method  of  washing  serves  to  eliminate  the 
nitrates  formed  by  double  decomposition  in  the  emulsion. 
In  gelatine  emulsions  a similar  plan  has  been  adopted  from 
the  first.  Two  methods  have  been  adopted  in  gelatine 
emulsions  to  remove  the  nitrates.  The  first,  which  is  very 
efficient  and  scientific,  is  that  by  dialysis  : a process  which 
readily  permits  of  the  separation  of  crystalloid  bodies  from 
colloid  bodies.  But  this  process  is  slow  and  troublesome, 
and  more  essentially  suited  to  the  practice  of  the  amateur 
than  to  that  of  the  manufacturer  working  on  a large  scale. 
The  other  method  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Kennett,  in 
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which  the  emulsion,  when  formed,  is  poured  in  a thin  layer 
in  a dish,  and  when  set  is  cut  up  into  strips.  These  strips 
are  then  washed  in  cold  water,  which  is  supposed  to  wash 
out  of  them  all  the  soluble  salts,  consisting  of  the  nitrates, 
leaving  intact  the  insoluble  bromide  of  silver  entangled 
in  the  gelatine.  In  practice,  this  method  appears  to  answer 
very  well,  judging  from  the  excellent  work  we  have  seen 
produced  on  Mr.  Kennett’s  plates,  and  with  his  pellicle. 
Without  disparaging  this  method,  however,  we  venture 
to  think  that  a new  method,  recently  brought  under  our 
attention  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  is  an  im- 
provement on  all  prior  methods.  Their  method  simply 
consists  in  washing  the  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  with 
alcohol.  This,  it  will  be  .seen,  has  no  soluble  action  on  the 
gelatine,  nor,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem,  should  it  have 
on  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  other  base  which  is  to  be 
removed.  But  another  very  important  principle  comes 
into  operation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  nitrates  are  effectu- 
ally removed.  Alcohol  is  very  greedy  of  water,  and  will 
absorb  it  whenever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  possession  of  such  a hygroscopic  body 
as  gelatine.  On  placing  the  gelatine  emulsion  in  contact 
with  alcohol,  it  is  rapidly  robbed  of  its  water,  and  with 
the  water  go  the  soluble  salts  which  were  in  solution  in 
the  water.  A gelatine  pellicle  is  thus  rapidly  obtained 
without  water  and  without  the  nitrates  which  had  been 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  principle  is  scientific  and 
elegant,  and  the  practical  issue  is  most  perfect,  as  we  can 
testify.  Mr.  Wratten,  of  the  firm  of  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright, to  whom  this  discovery  is  due,  has  shown  us  results, 
and  enabled  us  to  test  the  mode  of  procedure,  which 
appears  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

As  the  use  of  gelatine  emulsion  is  by  no  means  common 
or  familiar  amongst  photographers  generally,  a resume  of 
the  principles  and  practice  as  employed  by  Mr.  Wratten 
will  here  be  found  useful ; and  in  presenting  it  to  our 
readers,  we  may  remark,  as  giving  it  the  authority  of  a 
practised  and  successful  hand,  that  the  method  of  proce- 
dure is  due  to  that  gentleman.  In  the  preparation  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion — the  simplest  and  least  complex  of  all 
forms  of  emulsion,  and  the  easiest  to  compound — the  ele- 
ments  usually  employed  aregelatine,  bromide  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  or  any  other  base,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
requisite  quantity  of  bromide  of  any  base  that  may 
be  chosen  is  first  dissolved  in  a portion  of  the  water, 
the  gelatine  added,  and  left  to  soak  for  a certain  time. 
The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a receptacle  containing  water 
of  (say)  100°  temperature,  and  solution  of  the  gelatine 
is  quickly  brought  about.  We  have  now  a solution  of 
bromised  gelatine  which  bears  a strict  analogy  tobromised 
collodion.  To  form  the  emulsion  from  this  compound  it 
is  now  necessary  to  dissolve  the  proper  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  raise  it  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  bromised  gelatine,  and  then  stir 
it  gradually  and  carefully  into  the  latter.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  made,  insert  the  stopper  and  shake  vigorously  for 
a minute  or  two,  to  bring  the  two  elements  out  of  which 
the  sensitive  salt  is  to  be  formed  into  contact  with  each 
other.  Hereupon  double  decomposition  is  set  up,  and 
in  order  that  this  may  be  the  more  perfectly  completed 
the  emulsion  is  kept  at  a temperature  of  from 
90°  to  100°  for  three  or  four  hours.  This  being 
properly  completed,  the  emulsion  contains  two  elements, 
the  one  bromide  of  silver,  the  true  sensitive  material,  the 
other  an  encumbrance  worse  than  useless,  in  fact — to  use 
Palmerston’s  definition  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place — dirt' 
This  must  be  eliminated,  or  it  will  crystallize  upon  the 
film,  and  ruin  it.  There  have  been,  hitherto,  two  recog- 
nized methods  of  effecting  this  operation,  the  one,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  that  of  dialysis,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  .Joshia  King,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service ; the  other,  as  we  have  explained,  consists  in 
pouring  of  emulsion  into  a flat  dish,  allowing  it  to  set,  and 
washing  it  with  a large  quantity  of  water,  for  which  w e 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennett.  But  it  may  be  said  of  both 
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these  methods  that  they  are  really,  more  or  less,  “ rule  of 
thumb  although  with  due  care  and  time  given,  quite 
practical  in  the  result.  We  have  now,  however,  a third 
method,  that  of  Mr.  Wratten,  which  is  not  only  more 
scientific  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned,  but  more 
simple  and  practical,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  incomparably 
more  speedy  in  action.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
alcohol  has  a strong  affinity  for  water.  Tn  alcohol,  then, 
we  find  the  means  of  effecting  the  desirable  and  necessary 
operation  of  eliminating  the  useless  salts.  Take,  for  J 
example,  five  ounces  of  emulsion  compound  by  any  of  the 
published  formulae,  add  thereto  ten  ounces  alcohol  abso 
lute,  shake  vigorously,  aud  stand  aside.  In  a few  minutes  the 
water  will  have  left  the  gelatine  to  unite  with  the  alcohol, 
carrying  the  mischievous  nitrate  salt  with  it,  and  the  solu- 
tion may  be  poured  off  in  volume  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
quantities  of  alcohol  and  water  that  have  been  employed. 
It  is  well  to  stand  the  bottle  upside  down,  and  let  the 
gelatine  drain  iuto  a larger  receptacle,  as  it  takes  a little 
time  to  empty  its  little  cells.  When  perfectly  drained,  it 
suffices  to  add  the  quantity  of  water  employed  in  the  first 
instance  ; let  it  soak  a little  while,  and  then  dissolve  the 
whole  by  heat  as  before.  It  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  already  in  the  film  will  be  found  of 
utility  in  causing  the  film  to  set  more  rapidly  than  is  the 
case  when  water  alone  is  employed ; in  fact,  the  plates  may 
be  placed  on  end  to  dry  in  about  twenty  minutes  after 
coating.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  additional  cost 
is  a legitimate  objection  to  the  use  of  this  method  ; but  if 
we  set  against  this  item  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  pre-  i 
vention  of  failure  which  this  practically  amounts  to,  the 
objection  has  but  little  weight.  Moreover,  we  have  found 
that  a good  quality  of  methylated  alcohol  is  as  effective 
as  the  pure  ; hence,  the  extra  expense  is  not  great. 

To  all  interested  in  dry  plate  work,  and  especially  in 
emulsion  work,  we  think  the  improvement  we  have  des- 
cribed will  prove  most  valuable  as  aiding  them  to  secure 
simplicity  and  certainty  in  producing  plates  of  the  greatest 
sensitiveness,  giving  results  of  very  high  quality.  As  the 
film  of  gelatine  is  singularly  free  from  grain,  reticula- 
tion, or  texture,  the  negatives  are  admirably  well  adapted 
for  enlargement. 


PORTRAIT  LENSES  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK, 
ETC. 

The  following  letters  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of 
our  readers.  Similar  questions  to  those  raised  in  the  letter 
of  “ Tyro  ” are  frequently  reaching  us,  and  we  answer 
briefly  in  the  column  devoted  to  answering  queries.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  a fuller  answer  from  an  optician  of  the 
highest  reputation  would  be  useful,  and  therefore  sub- 
mitted the  letter  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  whose  answer  wre 
append  : — 

“ Sir, — If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  possess 
the  needful  optical  knowledge,  would  give  the  required 
information  as  to  distance  of  separation  and  position  of 
stop,  I think  it  would  prove  very  useful  to  many  who,  like 
myself,  possess  several  good  single  landscape  lenses,  and 
wish  to  try  to  combine  them,  so  as  to  make  a double  and 
quick-acting  short  focus  lens  for  rapid  work.  Happening 
to  see  in  an  optician’s  catalogue  that  the  two  lenses  of  his 
double  combination  rapid  lens  could  be  used  singly  as  long 
focus  landscape  lenses,  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  if 
so,  two  single  combination  lenses  used  iu  combination  might  i 
give  a satisfactory  quick  lens  of  short  focus.  1 happened 
to  have  an  inch  focus,  2 J diameter,  and  a 12  inch  focus,  2) 
inch  diameter  lenses — screwing  into  either  end  of  the  same  j 
tube — which  were  made  for  me  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  A. 
Ross.  I have  just  made  au  experiment  with  one  of  these 
lenses  in  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  stop  between  them. 
The  separation  is,  of  course,  great,  and  the  stop  near  one 
aud  far  from  the  other  lens,  but  yet  it  has  given  a fair 
picture,  with  a very  short  exposure,  aud  I feel  sure,  if  I knew 


the  proper  separation  of  two  such  lenses,  and  the  proper 
position  of  the  stop  between  them,  it  would  give  very  good 
results. 

“ If  you  could  give  a simple  formula  by  which  any  of 
your  readers  could  reckon  for  themselves  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart,  and  the  proper  position  of  atop  for  landscape 
lenses  of  various  foci,  and  various  diameters  to  be  used 
thus  in  combination,  I am  sure  many  of  your  readers  would 
thauk  you,  and  find  themselves  able  to  make  excellent 
quick-acting  lenses  from  their  old  single  view  lenses  of  the 
usual  plano-convex  form.  The  formula  should  be  applicable 
both  to  lenses  of  equal  focal  length  and  of  differing  focal 
lengths  to  be  used  together. — I am,  yours  very  obliged, 

Tyro.” 


“ Dear  Sir, — I have  read  your  correspondent’s  letter, 
aud  return  it  herewith.  No  definite  formula  can  be 
given  as  he  desires ; the  separation  or  the  interval  between 
two  combinations  depends  upon  their  forms  as  much  as 
their  diameters  and  foci.  You  may  remember  years  ago 
Mr.  Rothwell  suggested  a combination  composed  of  two 
piano- convex  achromatic  lenses  for  the  cure  of  distortion, 
the  stop  to  be  positioned  in  relation  to  their  foci;  but 
the  field  of  view  was  so  much  curved  thatit  proved  a failure  ; 
moreover,  single  combination  view  lenses  so  employed  are 
affected  with  spherical  aberration  fer  the  central  pencils, 
and  require  the  use  of  comparatively  small  stops  on  that 
account.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  optician  to  say  that  one 
of  the  combinations  of  a given  lens  can  be  used  as  a 
single  combination ; it  is  quite  another  to  say  that,  so 
used,  it  is  the  best  single  lens  that  can  be  made. — Iu 
haste,  yours  siucerely,  “ J.  H.  Dallemeyer.” 

“ P.S. — If  the  correspondent’s  view  lenses  have  their 
apertures,  or  rather  diameters  and  foci,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion , he  would  probably  get  the  best  result  out  of  any 
given  pair  by  separating  them  at  a distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  diameters,  and  then  by  placing  the  stop  in  a 
position  proportionate  to  those  diameters  between  th  e 
lenses. 


A PORTRAIT  DEVELOPER. 

In  a recent  number  of  La  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie. 
M.  Flament  gives  the  details  of  a developer  with  which  he 
tells  us  lie  has  succeeded  in  producing  very  fine  portraits. 
He  says : — 

“ Having  lately  had  occasion  to  take  a series  of  portraits 
of  friends,  I made  use  of  an  iron  developer  which  has 
given  me  several  negatives  of  great  beauty.  The  solution 
is  nothing  very  particular,  but  it  yields  such  good  results 
that  I cannot  help  thinking  amateurs  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  formula,  especially  as  the  solution  is  one  which 
may  be  kept  some  days  in  good  condition,  a convenience 
to  others,  like  myself,  who  are  not  working  every  day. 

“Developers  redden  a short  time  after  preparation,  and 
when  in  contact  with  the  air  become  charged  with  acetic 
acid,  to  thedetriment  of  their  reducing  action.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  and  in  order  still  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  bath,  which  in  this  condition  acts  rather  slowly, 
I deem  it  well  not  to  add  the  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  until 
I make  use  of  the  solution. 

“ I keep  a stock  of  a saturated  solution  of  double  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (this  salt  is  soluble,  cold,  in  twice  its 
weight  of  water),  and  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution  I add  — 

Pure  or  rain  water...  ...  80  cubic  cents. 

Acetic  acid 10  „ 

Alcohol  5 „ 

The  developer  in  this  condition  is  ready  for  use.  At  the 
same  time  I deem  it  well  to  add,  just  before  the  solution  is 
applied  to  the  film,  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  acetate  of 
soda  of  five  per  cent,  strength,  which  I have  reason  to 
think  inproves  the  delicacy  of  the  cliche.  The  acetate  of 
soda  does  not,  however,  iu  any  way  accelerate  the  action  of 
the  developer." 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Flament’s  Mode  of  Development — His  Manner  of 
Preparing  and  Using  Developing  Solutions — Boivin 
on  Alkaline  Development— Substitution  op  Glucoside 
of  Ammonium  for  Carbonate — A New  Composition  for 
Moulding  Composed  op  Gelatine  and  Plaster — Ac- 
tion of  Light  on  Hydro-Iodic  Acid — Photographic 
Arrangements  in  the  French  Museums. 

To  any  one  who  pays  attention  to  photographic  manipula- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  smallest  details  have  a relatively 
oousiderable  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  operation. 
The  same  formula;  employed  in  two  casos  will  not  give 
identical  results  "if,  for  instauce,  the  work  is  carried  on  at 
different  temperatures,  or  the  mode  of  manipulation  is  varied 
in  a slight  degree.  A photographer  to  whom  we  owe 
already  many  interesting  practical  details,  M.  Flament,  has 
lately  called  my  attention  to  a mode  of  preparing  ths  iron 
developer  which  gives  him,  in  the  practice  of  portraiture, 
results  of  a very  remarkable  character.  And  yet  M.  Fla- 
ment has  in  no  way  altered  the  formula  which  he  ordinarily 
makes  use  of ; he  has  ODly  observed,  as  many  others  before 
him,  that  his  solution  became  reddened  a short  time  after  its 
preparation,  and  that  it  also  became  charged  with  acid  on 
exposure  to  air,  thus  losing  much  of  its  reducing  action. 
This  fact  being  proved,  M.  Flament  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  not  to  add  the  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  except  at  the  moment  of  employing  the  developer. 
The  experience  of  several  mouths  has  proved  that  he  has 
done  well  in  carrying  out  this  idea.  Here  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  operates  : — He  keeps  in  stock  a saturated  solution 
of  protosulpbate  of  iron  ; this  salt  is  soluble,  when  cold,  in 
double  its  weight  of  water.  At  the  moment  of  developing 
he  takes  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution,  and 
adds  to  it — 

Rain  water...  ...  ...  ...  60  cub.  cents. 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  10  „ 

Alcohol  at  40c  ...  ...  ...  5 ,, 

The  developer  is  now  ready  for  use,  but  before  it  is 
poured  upon  the  plate  M.  Flament  adds  some  drops 
of  a solution  of  five  per  cent,  strength  of  acetate  of  soda, 
which  gives  more  delicacy  and  detail  to  the  image,  with- 
out, however,  accelerating  the  development. 

I have  at  this  moment  in  mv  hands  a very  exhaustive 
communication  from  M.  Boivin  on  alkaline  development. 
The  ingenious  experimentalist  has  pointed  out  in  this  note 
the  role  which  bromide  plays  as  a moderator.  As  to  the 
pure  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  lime  and  potash  com- 
pounds, my  friend  advantageously  replaced  them  by  a sub- 
stance which  he  calls  by  the  name  ofglucoside  of  ammo- 
nium, and  which  be  prepares  in  the  mauuer  following  : 
In  100  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid  ammonia  are  dissolved 
10  grammes  of  glucose  (grape  sugar)  ; this  solution  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  days,  and  it  is  then  filtered,  after 
which  are  added  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Another 
filtration  of  the  liquid  then  takes  place,  and  the  liquid  is 
then  preserved  in  a well  stoppered  bottle.  In  this  way  the 
solution  may  be  kept  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
The  glucoside  of  ammonium  is  employed  in  precisely'  the 
same  manner  in  alkaline  development  as  ammonia;  that  is 
to  say,  a few  drops  of  it  are  poured  into  the  developer  at  the 
moment  of  flooding  the  plate  with  the  latter.  In  this  way 
much  more  intensify,  vigour,  and  uniformity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  image  result  than  is  the  case  with  the  substances 
above  mentioned. 

It  is  possible  also  to  employ  the  glucoside  of  ammonium 
as  an  intensifier,  with  ammonia  as  the  reducing  agent  ; in 
this  case  it  is  applied  as  soon  as  the  details  have  appeared. 
It  is  well  to  add,  under  these  circumstances,  a few  drops  of 
bromide  solution,  the  bromide  of  ammonium  being  that 
preferred  by  M.  Boivin. 

I have  just  seen  at  the  residence  of  M.  Guilleminot  some 
novelties  which  seem  to  me  of  a most  successful  nature,  since 
they  well  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 


devised.  They  were  accessories  for  the  portrait  photo- 
grapher, and  represented  artistic  furniture,  roots  of  trees, 
rocks,  balustrades,  &c.,  all  manufactured  with  a composition 
of  gelatine  and  plaster  backed  with  wood.  This  mixture, 
which  is  admirably  suited  for  moulding,  takes  all  the  forms 
which  it  is  desired  to  give  it,  even  when  fine  work,  or 
carving  upon  a piece  of  furniture,  is  to  be  represented.  It 
hardens  to  a very  high  degree,  and  yet  it  is  not  heavier  than 
cardboard.  It  may  be  coloured  and  varnished  without  diffi- 
culty, so  that  it  is  perfectly  suited  for  anything  like  thea- 
trical decoration.  Finally,  it  is  very  inexpensive,  so  that 
accessories  of  this  description  aro  very  cheaply  produced.  It 
is  a capital  discovery  that  M.  Guilleminot  has  made,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I believe  most  photographers  will  be  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking. 

In  an  important  memoir  on  the  action  of  light  upon 
hydro-iodic  acid  presented  last  week  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  M.  Lemoine,  there  is  this  curious  fact  alluded 
to.  If  a certain  quantity  of  this  acid  is  exposed  to  light  for 
a month  in  the  form  of  gas,  it  is  found  that  eighty  hun- 
dredths of  it  are  decomposed  ; whereas  if  the  same  were 
subjected  to  heat  during  the  same  time,  even  to  a tempera- 
ture of  2G5W  Centigrade,  ouly  two-hundredths  of  the  gas 
are  decomposed.  The  action  of  the  light  is  nil,  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  a concentrated  or  dilute  solution  of  the  acid  in 
water.  The  influence  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  is  felt 
but  very  slowly. 

There  is  much  activity  just  now  in  organizing  in  all  the 
Museums,  uuder  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction 
and  the  National  Library,  photographic  arrangements  for 
the  reproduction  of  objects  therein  contained  by  means  of 
the  camera.  Your  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
French  Government  for  the  reproduction  by  any  one,  who 
fulfils  the  conditions  laid  down,  of  the  art  and  science  trea- 
sures of  the  State.  1 need  soarcely  say  that  this  privilege  has 
been  received  on  all  sides  with  marks  of  universal  satis- 
faction. Ernest  Lacan. 


ON  TI1E  DEPTH  OF  PRINTS  AND  INTENSITY 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

The  part  of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the  intensity  of 
negatives  is  more  dilficult  than  that  which  deals  with  the 
depth  of  prints,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  colour  of  the 
deposit  in  the  former,  and  the  absorptive  qualities  of  sen- 
sitive salt  of  silver.  It  may  be  laid  down,  however,  that 
the  errors  iu  gradation  of  the  former  counterbalance,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  errors  in  gradation  of  the  latter,  as  the 
errors  lie  rather  in  opposite  directions.  In  using  the 
revolving  wheel,  as  in  the  other  experiments,  there  is  a 
slight  danger  of  error,  owing  to  the  scattering  of  rays  by  the 
particles,  aud  their  subsequent  reflection  from  the  back  of 
the  plate  ; and  if  this  apparatus  be  employed  it  is  safer  to 
employ  a wheel  which,  instead  of  giving  a gradual  increase 
of  exposure  from  the  centre,  gives  a step  by  step  increase 
of  exposure.  Thus,  supposing  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to 
beeleveu  inches,  it  is  better  that  the  whole  of  the  first  inch 
should  give  no  exposure,  the  whole  of  the  second  inch 
an  exposure  of  one,  of  the  third  inch  of  two,  and  so  on. 
By  this  means,  if  the  density  of  the  middle  of  each  inch  of 
exposure  be  measured,  the  error  caused  by  irradiation  is 
practically  eliminated.  That  this  is  no  needless  precau- 
tion can  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  outer  rim  of  the 
wheel,  where  the  spokes  are  connected  together,  a sensible 
deposit  will  be  found  on  development,  whilst  nearer  the 
ceutre,  where  the  exposure  commences,  the  plate  will 
appear  perfectly  transparent.  By  calculation,  the  effect 
due  to  the  irradiation  may  be  deducted,  but  the  method 
indicated  answers  the  purpose  better. 

Again,  in  settling  the  part  which  the  density  of  a nega- 
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tive  plays  in  protecting  sensitive  paper,  it  is  almost  essen- 
tial that  a modified  method  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
estimate  the  results  correctly.  Suppose  we  have  a large 
surface  uniformly  exposed  to  light, developed, and  fixed, and 
cut  such  a plate  into  portions,  and  place  one  portion  above 
another,  it  would  be  manifestly  incorrect  to  say,  without 
experiment,  that  the  light  passing  through  two  of  these 
superimposed  portions  bore  a definitely  fixed  proportion  to 
that  passing  through  one.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  spectrum  of  light  passiug  through 
one,  two,  three,  &e.,  thicknesses,  and  to  prove  that  the 
actinic  radiations  were  uniformly  absorbed  ; and  supposing 
that  this  was  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  further 
necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  absorbed  by  each  layer. 

With  an  ordinary  wet  plate  negative  of  a black  tint  the 
absorption  of  light  by  each  layer  may  be  taken  to  be  uni- 
formly carried  on  through  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  ; but 
iu  negatives  produced  by  certain  dry  plate  processes  (the 
bath  and  also  the  emulsion  processes)  this  is  not  the  case, 
and,  therefore,  the  modifications  indicated  in  the  mea- 
surement of  such  negatives  are  essential.  It  is  well 
known  that  with  certain  processes  a very  thin  negative 
is  capable  of  giving  a very  brilliant  print,  whilst  the  same 
gradation  of  opacity  in  an  ordinary  wet  plate  negative 
would  give  a print  decidedly  inferior,  and  wauting  in  depth 
if  the  high  lights  have  to  be  preserved  pure  in  tone.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  the  opacity  of  a negative  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  grain  in  the  deposit.  Looking  at  a wet  plate  under  the 
microscope  it  will  be  found  that  opacity  is  giveu  by  per- 
fectly black  particles  of  metallic  silver,  which  absolutely  cut 
off  a portion  of  the  light,  whilst  the  portion  which  pene- 
trates filters,  as  it  were,  through  the  interstices.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a thin  negative  which  yields  a good  priut, 
the  silver  is  apparently  continuous,  and  is  in  an  excessively 
thin  layer.  In  this  ease  it  appears  that  the  grain  is  much 
finer,  and  the  interstices  smaller , than  with  an  ordinary 
wet  plate;  and  that  the  light,  which  is  transmitted  through 
the  metallic  silver  itself,  together  with  that  filtering  round 
it,  is  less  than  it  would  be_were  the  particles  opaque,  or 
arranged  in  coarser  manner. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  processes, 
the  salts  of  silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  the 
thickue33  of  the  film  itself,  and  not  simply  deposited  on 
the  surface,  as  iu  the  case  of  wet  plates — more  particularly 
when  using  horny  collodions. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  in  a marked  manner  the 
Fig.  13. 


l-oo  -73  -30  -25  0 Exposure  given 

to  Negative. 

difference  in  gradation  that  is  to  be  observed  in  two  nega- 
tives produced  by  different  processes.  The  curves  are 
from  prints  taken  on  a three  per  cent,  paper,  printed  from 
negatives  exposed  under  the  rotating  wheel,  and,  as  before 
stated,  a certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  irradiation, 
though  in  the  corrected  curves  the  general  effect  would 
not  be  greatly  different.  A is  the  curve  obtained  from  a 
wet  plate  negative,  and  II  that  obtained  from  an  albumen 
beer  plate  negative,  developed  solely  by  the  alkaline 
method.  The  colour  of  the  former  deposit  is  of  the  well- 
known  grey-black,  and  of  the  latter  of  an  olive-green  tint. 

1 rom  these  there  is  instruction  to  be  got.  It  will  be 


seen  that  the  wet  plate  negative  gives  too  rapid  a gradation 
in  those  parts  where  the  dry  plate  gives  too  slow  a grada- 
tion. By  combining  a wet  plate  development  with  the 
alkaline  development,  the  gradation  should  prove  more 
nearly  correct ; the  curve  given  by  such  a method  lying 
more  nearly  in  the  line  indicated  by  C.  This  is  nearly 
obtained  by  employing  the  alkaline  developer  to  bring  out 
a faint  image,  and  then  intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  silver.  Some  operators  have  found  an  increased 
delicacy  in  a negative  so  treated,  aud  this  may  account  for 
the  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  that  there  is 
evidently  much  to  be  considered  in  the  way  that  a nega- 
tive is  treated.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  wet  plate 
negative  was  developed  with  a fifteen  grain  ferroussulphate 
developer,  and  the  dry  plate  with  strong  alkaline  develop- 
ment, as  given  in  my  paper  that  appeared  in  the  News  in 
January  last.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
above  diagram  only  gives  types  of  a certain  class  of  nega- 
tives, and  that  only  for  a portion  of  the  intensities  (though 
they  are  of  such  gradation  as  would  yield  vigorous  prints 
when  toned  and  fixed)  ; and  also  that  any  alteration  iu  the 
strength  of  developer  and  modes  of  development,  &c., 
modify  the  resulting  prints.  On  a future  oocasion  it 
may  be  deemed  desirable  to  treat  of  these. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

As  compensation,  in  some  measure,  for  the  low  salaries, 
the  assistant  finds  the  American  photographer,  as  a rule, 
much  more  hospitable  and  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
lie  can  make  pretty  sure  that  he  won’t  be  treated  with  a 
frown,  and  almost  ordered  off  the  place,  if  he  should 
happen  to  call  in  search  of  a situation ; but  should  no 
vacancy  occur  iu  that  establishment,  he  will  be  recom- 
mended, with  good  wishes,  to  any  friend  or  photographer 
whom  they  think  likely  to  require  any  one.  There  seems 
to  me  a greater  amount  of  sympathy  and  good-will,  not 
only  between  employers  and  employed,  but  among  em- 
ployers themselves.  An  American  will  always  be  pleased 
to  show  a brother  photographer,  though  a stranger,  over 
his  studio,  and  explain  to  him  the  working  of  anything 
that  he  may  think  useful.  A great  many  English  photo- 
graphers would  think  the  man  very  intrusive,  and  per  - 
haps  impudent,  who  would  express  a wish  to  look  over 
their  studios,  and  would  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  any 
little  dodges  they  thought  helpful  to  make  their  pictures 
better  than  their  neighbour’s,  and  they  go  on  in  their  own 
conservative  fashion,  rarely  giving  or  taking  a hint  from 
any  one.  Can  such  men  hope  to  excel?  Some  possess 
the  finest  instruments,  get  the  best  of  chemicals,  and  use 
them  with  great  intelligence  ; but  still  cannot  and  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  of  photography,  but  go 
on  in  the  same  old  groove,  till,  on  being  shown  some  work 
of  superior  excellence,  they  see  how  immeasurably  they 
have  fallen  behind.  Even  then  their  awaking  is  but  of  short 
duration,  and  after  a little  spurt  or  two  they  sink  to  their 
ordinary  level.  What  reader  cannot  call  to  mind  such  a 
case  as  this? 

The  American  exhibitions  and  associations  are  de- 
servedly popular,  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  in 
educating  aud  elevating  the  photographer,  to  say  nothing 
of  often  taking  the  conceit  out  of  him.  A photographer 
who  is  “cock  o’  the  walk”  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  flattered,  and  made  to  think  he  is  a little  king 
in  the  art,  by  his  friends,  aud  he  is  persuaded  to  send 
a frame  or  two  to  the  exhibition,  firmly  believing  that  he 
is  going  to  show  them  something  extraordinary.  He 
follows  in  a week  or  two  himself,  and  sees  how  utterly  in- 
significant his  productions  are  compared  with  the  pictures 
of  others  of  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  not  even  heard.  lie 
goes  home  a wiser,  if  not  a sadder  man,  finds  out  in  which 
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direction  he  can  improve,  and  by  the  nest  year  he  has  made 
great  progress ; aud  though  he  know3  there  will  be  better 
photographs  than  his  exhibited,  yet  he  fondly  hopes  he 
will  be  able  to  stand  the  comparison  better  this  time,  and 
is  amply  rewarded  by  the  encouraging  remarks  of  his 
brothers  in  art.  During  the  week  of  the  Convention  in 
connection  with  the  National  Photographic  Association, 
photographers  meet  and  discuss  the  latest  improvements. 
Old  ideas  will  come  up  with  new  faces,  photographs  are 
exchanged,  useful  acquaintances  made,  lectures  given 
illustrated  with  the  lantern  or  dissolving  view  apparatus, 
and,  altogether,  the  photographer  feels  he  lias  not  made 
the  journey  of  often  one  thousaud  or  more  miles  in  vain. 

Their  exhibitions  and  meetings  are  almost  invariably  a 
"reat  success.  Somehow,  they  seem  to  infuse  more  life  and 
spirit  into  them  than  the  English  generally  do.  and  more 
real  and  permanent  good  seems  to  be  done.  Each  indi- 
vidual member  thinks  he  must  do  what  he  can  for  the 
general  good,  and  they  go  into  it  with  right  good  will,  de- 
termined to  succeed,  and,  therefore,  rarely  failing.  I 
attribute  the  success  of  the  Americans,  in  a great  measure, 
to  their  good  feeling  towards  each  other,  their  willingness 
to  explain  and  show  what  they  find  of  benefit  to  themselves, 
their  exchange  of  ideas,  and  study  and  criticism  of  each 
other’s  works ; in  short,  the  absence  of  that  conservatism 
that  exists  to  a vast  extent  among  English  photographers. 

Though  the  Americans  are  a most  hospitable  aud  genial 
people,  they  do  not  neglect  a chance  to  make  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  advertising  finds  much  favour  with  them,  some- 
times in  the  most  original  and  ingenious  way.  In  the 
suburbs  of  a town — or,  indeed,  in  the  town,  if  there  is 
a vacancy — the  side-walks  and  fences,  especially,  are 
covered  with  phrases  extolling  the  beauties  of  “ So-and- 
So’s  ” articles.  I have  seen  many  curious  advertisements 
on  the  board  fences,  but  never  expecting  to  write  of  them, 
and  seeing  so  many  of  all  businesses,  1 did  not  take  auy 
notice  of  them  ; but  “ So-and-So  is  lightning  on  children, 
and  !old  folks,  too !”  would  rather  astonish  and  amuse 
English  people.  “ So-and-  So  is  a whale  on  Rembrandts  !” 
would  also  sound  at  least  peculiar ; yet  such  are  genuine 
advertisements.  “ Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.  Buy 
Morgan’s  soap !”  was  painted  on  the  stables  adjoining  a 
church.  Very  suitable  and  appropriate,  perhaps,  but 
rather  different  to  what  we  are  used  to,  and  what  we 
should  consider  the  thing.  Still  the  Americans  are  quite 
a different  people  to  the  English,  and  have  different  ways 
of  doing  things.  Their  own  way  is  much  more  conducive 
to  their  success,  seeing  the  people  and  materials  they  have 
to  deal  with,  than  the  English  one  would  be. 

The  Editor  of  the  Practical  Photographer  was  quite  right 
when,  alluding  to  the  criticism  of  the  English  writer  in  one 
of  the  photographic  journals  a few  weeks  since,  he  said 
that  the  American’s  expressions  were  “not  understood” 
in  Eugland,  and,  therefore,  often  condemned,  as  people 
often  laugh  and  sneer  at  what  they  do  not  understand. 
An  Englishman  finds  himself  in  just  the  same  circum- 
stances when  he  goes  to  America ; aud  till  he  gets  used  to 
and  understands  the  people,  it’s  hopeless  for  him  to  think 
of  succeeding  in  any  commercial  enterprise.  That  editor 
knows  the  people  he  is  writing  for,  and  cannot  be  taught 
by  an  Englishman  how  he  ought  to  address  them. 

Respecting  the  good  feeling  among  photographers,  1 
once  called  on  a photographer  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  an  utter 
stranger  to  me,  who,  without  any  letters  of  introduction, 
invited  me  to  stay  at  his  house  for  a fortnight  or  so,  and 
would  hardly  take  a refusal.  I dined  with  with  him  once 
or  twice,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  his  kindness.  I have 
heard  from  him  since,  and  he  sent  me  photos,  of  himself, 
wife,  and  daughter,  which  for  retouching  and  general 
excellence  are  not  at  all  behind  the  work  of  some  of  our 
leading  men,  and  that  from  a little  town  of  five  thousand 
or  so  of  inhabitants,  possessing  four  or  five  other  photo- 
graphers. Of  course,  every  one  won’t  invite  a stranger  to 
stay  a few  weeks,  but  such  an  incident  as  I have  men- 


tioned would  hardly  be  possible  in  England.  Among  no 
class  of  men  have  I seen  a greater  amount  of  good  feeling 
than  the  photographers  of  America,  a trait  which  the 
English  might  copy  with  advantage,  instead  of  being 
afraid  every  one  that  calls  on  them  is  going  to  learn  their 
secrets,  and  use  them  to  their  disadvantage.  How  long 
will  it  take  people  to  understand  that  it  i3  not  the 
apparatus  or  formula  that  makes  the  picture? 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LEAD  INTENSIFYING  PROCESS. 

BY  DR.  V.  WARTHA,  OP  PESTH.* 

Da.  Eder  has  asserted  that  the  action  of  nitiate  of  lead  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  upon  silver  forms  ferrocyanide  of 
silver  and  ferrocyanide  of  lead,  and  further  states  that  the 
reaction  proceeds  as  under  : — 

I.— 2K4Fe,Cy„+4Ag=3K4FeCy#  + Ag4FeCy6. 

11.— 3K1FeUy6-4-6Pb(N03),=3l>b2FeCy6+12KN03. 

I believe  that,  supported  by  my  former  experiments,  1 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  these  decomposition  equations 
are  not  exactly  correct.  At  the  same  time  I desire  to  make 
a few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  lead  intensi- 
fying process. 

Although  it  is  a very  generally-known  fact,  still  it  is 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
lead  intensifying  process  can  only  be  undertaken  in  the 
dark,  the  progress  of  the  action  being  watched  from  time  to 
time  by  the  aid  of  diffused  light  f If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  then,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  ferrocyanide 
of  lead  by  the  reduction  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  very  often  gives  rise  to 
fogging  of  the  negative.  Everyone  who  has  worked  with  a 
lead  intensifier  may  not  have  remarked  this  white  precipi- 
tate, but  instead,  a yellow  one;  in  the  same  way  it  will  be 
found  that  the  action  of  very  fine  silver  leaf  upon  a solution 
of  ferricyanide  of  lead  is  followed,  not  by  a white  precipitate, 
but  by  an  orange-coloured  one.  If,  further,  the  lead  intensi- 
fied plate  is  covered  with  water  which  contains  but  a minute 
quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  then  a yellow  turbidity 
is  produced,  and  the  plate  becomes  white.  The  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  which  appears  in  solutions  of  ferii- 
cyanide  of  lead  is  only  reduced  by  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  silver  leaf ; and,  in  like  manner,  the  orange  plate  is  com- 
pletely discoloured  when  put  into  water  containing  fine  zinc 
particles  in  suspension.  We  have  here  to  do  with  a reduc- 
tion process,  and  the  ferricyanide  of  silver  which  has  been 
formed  is  reduced. 

The  colour  of  the  precipitate,  and  its  reducing  property 
through  zinc  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  point  to  its  contain- 
ing ferricyanide  of  silver,  and  I believe  that  the  under- 
mentioned equations  properly  express  the  matter : — 

4K#FejCy1J  + CAg=Ag6FeJCy„  + 6(K4FeCy,)  C(K4FeCy6)  + 12Pb 
(NOj)j=G(rbsFeCy6)  + 24KNOs. 

Or,  in  other  words,  there  is  formed  a ferricyanide  com- 
pound, and  not  one  of  ferrocyanide. 

If  silver  acts  alone  upon  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  only 
white  ferrocyanide  of  silver  is  formed,  and,  so  far,  is  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Eder  perfectly  right;  if,  however,  nitrate 
of  lead  comes  into  the  question,  then  the  matter  is  different, 
and  the  solution  behaves  as  if  it  were  a solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide of  lead. 

Finally,  I may  remark  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
succeed  in  intensifying  dry  plates  by  the  lead  process. 
Most  curiously,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  permits  it- 
self to  be  washed  off  like  loose  sand,  and  this,  I think,  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  dry  plates,  the  silver  image 
lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  collodion  film,  which,  in  the 
case  of  wet  films,  is  in  the  body  of  the  collodion  itself. 

• Photoqrnphischr  Corrttpondrnz.  ~ 
t Dr.  Vogel  contradicts  this  assertion; 
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YELLOW  GLASS  FOR  SPECTACLES. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  an  article  in  the  News  of  August  10th 
concerning  yellow  light,  and  a suggestion  as  to  the  use  of 
yellow  glass  for  spectacles,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I have 
found  it  to  be  a tact  that  yellow  glass  gives  greater  rest  to 
the  eyes  than  either  blue  or  green  glass.  I have  ascertained 
this  fact  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  having  been  ia  the 
habit  of  holding  apiece  of  yellow  glass  between  my  eyes  and 
my  book  when  reading  ; I also  found  that  I could  see  objects 
at  a distance  much  plainer  with  it  than  without  it.  Acting 
on  this  I made  myself  a pair  of  spectacles  by  chipping  a 
couple  of  pieces  till  near  the  size  of  an  old  pair  of  rims 
which  I had  by  me,  then  I rubbed  them  on  a stone  until 
they  fitted  properly.  I found  they  were  very  useful,  but 
they  ought  to  have  been  made  of  a larger  size.  To  prove 
their  efficacy  I took  them  with  me  one  day  when  visiting  my 
brother,  who  is  a member  of  the  Merthyr  Volunteer  Force, 
and  he  proposed  we  should  go  to  the  targets,  as  it  was  prac- 
tice day,  and  try  their  use.  The  drill  sergeaut,  who  was 
present,  and  several  volunteers  who  were  there,  all  said  it 
was  the  best  thing  for  the  eyes  they  had  ever  tried,  as  it 
took  off  all  the  glare  of  the  light  without  impeding  vision, 
and  allowed  them  to  see  the  targets  most  distinctly. 

If  you  think  this  worth  publishing,  it  is  at  your  service 
for  the  purpose. — Yours  truly,  J.  L.  Berry. 

1,  Market  Street,  Aberdare,  South  1 Vales,  August  14 th. 


gmw&ings  of  jfoaeiifs. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

ONe  of  the  ordinary  out-door  meetings  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  lJth  inst.,  the  locality  selected  on  this  occasion 
being  Aberdour,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  Forth.  The  village  itself — a favourite  watering  place 
with  a quaint  old  harbour — is  flanked  both  on  the  east  and  west 
with  such  beautiful  combinations  of  rock-1,  wood,  and  water,  as 
to  have  long  made  it  a favourite  resort  of  artists,  both  of  the 
brush  and  the  camera. 

The  boat,  the  Lord  Aberdour,  was  timed  to  start  at  9.30,  by 
which  time  the  members  were  on  board  in  the  exuberent  spirits 
usual  on  such  occasions  when  the  appearance  of  the  day  promises 
to  be  favourable  to  good  work  ; but  they  were  doomed  shortly  to 
be  damped,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Although  the  atmosphere 
was  bright  and  clear  when  they  started,  before  they  had  got  out 
of  the  harbour  they  were  enveloped  in  one  of  the  dense  fogs  that 
occasionally  comes  on,  making  it  impossible  to  see  from  one  end 
of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  and  condensing  in  minute  globules,  like 
hoar  frost,  on  the  dresses  and  beards  of  the  passengers.  Under 
such  circumstances  progress  was,  of  course,  slow,  and  the  almost 
incessant  sounding  of  the  fog  whistle,  answered  occasionally  by 
the  faint  twinkle  of  the  bells  of  the  vessels  in  the  offing,  had  "a 
peculiarly  weird  effect,  not  at  all  unpleasing,  but  certainly  not 
pleasant  enough  to  make  up  for  the  disappointment  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  failure  of  photographic  operations.  Happily,  how- 
ever, it  proved  to  be  of  but  short  duration,  and  when  within 
sight  of  Aberdour  it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  revealing 
a brilliant  sun  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  and  with  an  atmosphere 
»o  still  that  not  a leaf  was  stirre  d. 

The  road  from  the  landing  pier  winds  round  the  face  of  the 
Hawk-craig,  and  at  every  turn  offers  some  new  and  charming  bits 
f«r  the  camera  ; but  the  party  pushed  on  to  the  harbour,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  tide  being  sufficiently  out,  several  vessels  were 
grounded,  and  a number  of  exposures  were  made  on  most 
picturesque  combinations.  The  Castle,  Hawk-craig,  and  the 
woods  to  the  east,  offered  some  tempting  pictures,  but  it  was 
decided  to  reserve  them  for  a future  excursion,  and  work  west- 
ward instead,  and  therefore  the  party  passed  through  the  village, 
and  lunched  in  the  pretty  hotel  immediately  opposite  the  gate 
and  entrance  to  the  Donibristle  grounds.  After  luncheon  an 
ordinary  meeting  was  constituted,  with  Dr.  John  Nicol  in  the 
chair,  and  some  routine  business  transacted,  including  the  ad- 
mission of  Messrs  W.  Bertram  and  James  Robertson  as  ordinary 
members. 


The  drive  through  the  Donisbristle  grounds  is  enchantingly 
beautiful.  Wooded  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  cathedral-aisle- 
like avenues  offer  here  and  there  most  lovely  peeps  of  Inchcolm, 
Cramond,  and  other  islands  which  stud  the  Forth,  and  give  a 
variety  of  which  the  visitor  never  tires.  The  first  halt  was  made 
at  Dalgety  Church,  a fine  old  ruin,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  Seton 
family.  It  stands  in  a beautiful  bay,  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  although  requiring  very  wide-angle  lenses,  affords  several  fine 
pictures.  Here  the  cameras  were  set  up,  and  as  long  exposures 
were  required  they  were  left  to  look  after  themselves  while  some 
of  their  owners  enjoyed  a refreshing  swim  in  the  Forth,  and 
otheis,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  extemporised  a choir, 
and  gave  full  vent  to  such  mvsic  as  the  surroundings  always 
inspire.  From  Dalgety  the  drive  was  continued  to  Donibristle 
House.  Donibristle,  like  most  houses  of  its  time,  has  seen  many 
ups  and  downs.  It  was  at  one  period  the  residence  of  the  abbots 
of  Inchcolm,  and  has  been  three  times  destroyed  by  fire,  the  last 
time  only  some  dozen  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a centre  and  two 
wings,  the  latter  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  former,  and 
connected  with  it  by  under-ground  passages.  The  centre  is  a 
mere  shell  of  crumbling  walls,  but  the  wings  are  still  inhabitable. 

The  only  thing  of  interest  here— at  least,  of  interest  to  the  pho- 
tographer— is  a fine  example  of  forged  work,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gate  presented  by  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark.  This  was 
photographed  from  various  points,  and  after  enjoying  the 
“soft  recumbancy  of  outstretched  limbs”  on  the  velvety 
lawn  which  dips  into  the  water,  the  drive  was  continued  across 
the  grounds,  and  out  by  the  north  gate. 

Fordel  Castle,  with  its  exquisitely  beautiful  garden,  was 
the  next  object  of  attention.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Foulis, 
who  has  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  at  once  head  gardener,  factor, 
and  general  factotum  to  the  Hendersens  of  Fordel,  the  party  were 
first  conducted  through  the  extensive  garden  and  “ houses,”  and 
then  through  the  beautiful  glen  that  leads  to  the  castle,  an 
ancient  baronial  relic  of  former  times.  It  is  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, and  contains  many  curiosities,  including  some  large 
pieces  of  tapestry  from  the  old  home  of  Pitreavie.  The  glory 
of  the  place,  however,  is  the  ornamental  garden,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  adequately  to  describe,  and  on  which  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  gardening  skill,  guided  by  the  purest  taste,  has 
been  expended. 

The  remaining  plates  were  exposed  here,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  spent  in  examining  the  castle,  and  listening  to  the  lore 
connected  therewith,  so  humorously  retailed  by  our  guide,  until 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  in  order  to  catch  the  last  boat, 
which  they  did  after  a hurried  tea  in  the  hotel,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Edinburgh  about  nine  o’clock.  We  may  add  that  all  the 
plates  used  were  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  that  the 
exposures  varied  from  five  to  forty  minutes. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
was  held  July  31st,  T.  SorwiTH,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, H.  B.  Broadhurst,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock, 
were  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
fact  that  a large  number  of  old  prize  negatives,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  council,  were  now  rarely  used  for  printing 
purposes  ; and  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  present  them 
to  their  previous  owners. 

After  a long  discussion,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and 
decided  by  tne  meeting,  that,  as  the  question  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  should  be  postponed  for  further  considera- 
tion at  the  next  meeting  of  council.  A.  J.  Meluuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


in  tfre  £ta&i0. 

Rowch’s  New  Catalogue.— The  catalogue  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co.  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  photographer.  It  is  not  simply  a very  complete  list  of 
apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other  photographic  material,  but,  in 
many  respects,  a valuable  handy  reference -boo  k containing 
'much  information  and  many  bints  in  practice.  The  illustrated 
descrip  tions  of  much  of  the  apparatus  will  also  be  found 
valuable  and  interesting. 

Pretending  To  Take  Photographs. — A novel  crime  in 
connection  with  photographs  is  mentioned  in  a Worcestershire 
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paper.  William  Stewart,  described  as  a travelling  photo- 
grapher is  said  to  have  been  sentenced  to  twenty-one  days 
imprisonment  for  fraudulently  obtaining  moneys  from  school 
children,  whose  photographs  he  pretended  to  take  with  a 
blacking  box.  A similar  fraud  was  perpetrated,  a corres- 
pondent states,  some  years  ago,  when  a travelling  photographer 
“hard  up”  used  a plate  box  with  a flange  screwed  on,  as  his 
pretended  camora. 


$0  ®0rrtSB0n&£ttts. 

D.  C.  A.— Non-members,  as  well  as  members,  are  eligible  as 
exhibitors  at  the  f or  thco  1 1 n - Exhibition  of  the  I hot  .graphic 
Society;  and  are  also  eligible  as  cimpefitors  for  the  prizes  offered. 
The  conditions  of  membership  in  the  Soc  ety  are  an  interest  in  the 
art  and  the  compliance  with  the  rules  of  membership.  To  become  a 
member  you  must  be  duly  proposed  by  a member.  The  nomina- 
tion having  been. submitted  to  the  council  and  passed,  the  nominee 
is  then  submitted  to  the  ballot  in  a meeting  of  the  members,  and 
elected.  The  subscription  is  one  guinea  annually,  and  one  guinea 
entrance  fee.  Wo  regret  that  extreme  pressure  of  duty  did  not 
permit  us  to  write.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  proposing  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  if  you  desin  it.  i'he  next  session  com- 
mences in  November  next. 

A Continental  Subscriber. — It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  criticise  a 
series  of  views,  and  say  how  far  they  conform  to  the  canons  of 
pictorial  composition,  nor  is  it  a pleasant  task  to  point  out 
individual  shortcomings ; but  it  should  bo  candidly  done  if  we  are 
to  be  of  service.  There  is  in  the  pictures  forwarded  a general 
tendency  to  under-exposure,  which  is  very  injurious  in  landscape 
photography,  as  it  tends  not  only  to  pro  luce  harsh  contrasts  of 
black  and  white  without  detail,  but  also  to  destroy  all  atmospheric 
effect.  In  No.  1 the  wall  in  front  of  the  cottage  is  a mass  of  black 
without  detail,  quite  antagonistic  to  pictorial  effect.  No.  2 is 
better  as  regards  exposure,  but  there  has  been  a dull  diffused  light 
fatal  to  detail,  and  to  light  and  shade,  especially  in  the  building  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  picture.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  fore- 
ground a mass  of  road  without  any  object  of  interest  to  break  its 
unpicturesque  monotony.  No.  3 has  more  pictorial  quality,  and 
has  a slight  tendency  to  over-exposure.  No.  4 is  under-exposed  ; 
tho  foreground  is  an  unrelieved  black  mass.  No.  5 is  better,  but 
there  is  no  detail  in  the  masses  of  black-looking  foliage.  In  No  6 
the  point  of  view  is  faulty.  The  spreading  mass  of  water  which 
forms  the  foreground,  with  a narrow  strip  of  landscape  high  up  in 
the  picture,  form  a very  unsatisfactory  picture.  No.  7 is  under- 
exposed, and  has  not  detail  in  the  uninteresting  foreground,  nor 
in  tho  foliage.  Nos.  8 and  9 are  spoiled  artistically  by  the  un- 
pictorial character  of  the  foreground  : lines  of  railway  are  rarely 
picturesque,  and  especially  if  constituting  the  most  prominent 
elements  of  the  picture.  If  suitable  cloud  negatives  had  been 
printed  in  the  skies,  the  pictorial  effect  would,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  somewnat  redeemed ; but  a blank  sky  is  fatal  to  even  very 
good  landscapes.  The  omission  to  which  you  refer  in  the 
Jahrbuch  is  curious,  but  will  probably  be  rectified  next  year. 

R.  G.  L. — The  defect  known  as  “crapiness,”  of  which  you  com- 
plain, is  due  to  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  your  collodion, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  use  of  ether  and  alcohol  insufficiently 
rectified.  It  is  probable  that  excess  of  somewhat  weak  alcohol 
has  been  used.  Equal  parts  of  ether,  of  a sp.  gr.  of  -720,  and  of 
methylated  spirit,  sp.  gr.  -820,  will  generally  give  a satisfactory 
collodion  ; but  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  used  two  parts  of  rectified 
spirits  and  one  part  of  ether,  the  collodion  will  probably  contain 
too  much  water.  The  collodion  once  made,  you  cannot  remove  the 
water,  but  you  may  use  up  the  collodion  by  mixing  it  with  another 
good  sample.  You  may  also,  to  some  extent,  modify  the  defect 
by  letting  tho  film  set  well  before  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath. 
F.  L.  D. — For  use  on  opal  glass,  collodio-chloride  of  silver  should 
always  have  citric  acid  added.  In  printing  with  this  preparation 
on  opal  glass  we  prefer  to  work  on  the  glass  itself  without  any 
substratum.  Take  dilute  albumen,  consisting  of  one  part  of  white 
of  egg  to  thiee  or  four  parts  of  water,  and  apply  an  odging  about 
one-eightn  of  an  inch  wide  all  round  the  glass  ; when  that  is  dry, 
coat  with  collodio-chloride.  Allow  the  film  to  set  thoroughly. 
Then  dry  by  a dull  fire,  and  print  as  soon  as  the  film  is  cold  again. 
Tone  in  an  old  weak  gold  bath.  Fix  by  immersion  in  a hypo  bath, 
containing  one  part  in  eight,  for  five  minutes ; then  wash  under  a 
tap  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Plates  so  treated  will  be  quite  per- 
manent. There  are  two  causes  for  films  splitting  : one  is  the  use 
of  a very  tough  contractile  collodion,  the  other  the  use  of  a 
collodio-chloride  which  has  become  somewhat  decomposed  with 
ago. 

R.  K.  F. — The  method  of  preparing  and  using  bchlippe’s  salt  for 
producing  red  negatives  has  been  more  than  once  described  in  our 
pages.  You  would  not  be  able  to  procure  the  salt  ready  prepared. 
It  is  atroublesomo  method  of  intensifying,  and  of  doubtful  value, 
as  tho  deposit  is  not  certainly  permanent. 

It.  W. — Tho  case  is  doubtless  u deplorable  one,  and,  we  fear,  only 
too  common. 


Perplexed. — You  have  thrown  down  all  the  silver  in  your  bath 
as  carbonate,  which  may  be  converted  into  nitrate  by  means  of 
nitric  acid.  The  idea  that  you  must  add  the  soda  solution  until 
there  is  no  more  effervescence  is  altogether  an  error,  as  there  will 
be  constant  effervescence  on  adding  it  until  all  the  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a carbonate.  The  proper  plan  is  very  simple.  Make 
a ten-grain  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
Add  of  this  a few  drops  at  a time,  shaking  the  bottle  containing 
the  silver  solution,  and  then  allowing  it  to  stand  a few  minutes. 
Continue  the  addition  until  there  is,  after  standing,  a slight  per- 
manent turbidity,  which  will  show  that  all  the  free  acid  has  been 
neutralized,  and  a trace  of  the  nitrate  has  been  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  silver.  Now  place  tho  solution  in  the  sun  for  a few 
hours — or,  if  possible,  a few  days — then  filter,  and  try  a plate. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bath  will  work  clean  and  bright  at  once ; if 
not.  add  a slight  trace  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 

S.  J . B. — We  fear  that  we  have  no  means  of  helping  you.  The  case 
is  certainly  very  annoying  and  perplexing,  but  at  the  same  time 
difficult  to  remedy.  The  plan  you  propose  could  not  with  safety 
be  adopted.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  secure  the  aid  of  a solicitor ; 
possibly  a letter  from  a solicitor  might  be  effectual. 

J.  L.  Berry. — Send  to  our  publisher  a copy  of  each  print,  with  full 
details  of  title  of  picture,  name  of  photographer,  name  of  pro- 
prietor of  copy,  &c.,  with  Is.  6d.  for  each  picture,  and  he  will  get 
the  registration  effected  for  you. 

Rawhakaahna  (N.Z.) — Your  account  of  your  trouble  is  too  brief. 
Transparent  spots  are  of  many  kinds,  the  most  common  being 
known  'as  pinholes.  Their  causes  are  various,  and  have  been 
much  discussed  of  late  in  our  pages.  One  of  the  most  common 
causes  is  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath.  To  remove  this 
pour  the  silver  solution  into  double  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  filter  and  make  up  the  proper  strength  by  adding  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  addition  of  two  or  three  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to 
each  ounce  of  solution  sometimes  proves  a remedy. 

J.  W. — Your  bath,  which  has  been  used  for  paper,  cannot  with 
safety  be  used  for  collodion  plates  ; but  if  you  get  unsensitized 
paper  you  can  then  use  your  bath.  You  had  better  now  use  the 
gold  for  the  formula  for  which  you  have  prepared  it.  Let  us 
know  from  time  to  time  how  you  get  on,  and  do  not  fear  to  state 
all  your  difficulties. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.O.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Braystoncs,  near  Whitehaven, 
36  feet  above  sea-level. 
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REMARKS. 


Fair  and  sunny 
Fair,  but  gloomy 

Heavy  showers  of  rain,  with  hail,  this 
noon  and  afternoon 
Fair  and  sunny 
Fair  and  sunny 

Heavy  showers,  with  distant  thunder. 
Showers  p.ra.  [this  evening 

Fair,  but  gloomy 
Rain  nearly  all’day 
Rain  p.m. 

Fair,  generally  cloudy 
Fair,  generally  bright 
Rain  a m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.in.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Heavy  clouds 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Very  heavy 
Fair  and  sunny 

Rain  this  afternoon  and  evening 
Fair,  generally  sunny 
Ram  a.m.  and  p.m.  Thunder  and  Uglit- 
Rain  a m.  and  p.m.  [ning  at  night 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  this  morning  and  evening 
A few  drops  of  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

A little  rain  p.m. 

Fair,  but  gloomy 
Small  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  but  cloudy 
Fair,  generally  sunnyj 
Rain  this  evening 


Summary. 

Highest  temperature  observed 

Lowest  ditto  

Mean  ditto  


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 
...  63  5“  ...  68®  ...  63® 

...  32  ...  56  ...  51 

...  69  4 ...  82  6 ...  57-5 


Mean  of  all  observations  ... 

Days  on  which  rain  fell... 

Fair  days 

F'air  days  bright 

Fair  days  gloomy  ... 


69»-8 


19 

12 

7 

6 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Carbon  Printing  in  the  Past — Destructive  Hailstorms 

— Are  Fumes  and  Vapours  Prejudicial  to  Photo- 
graphic Work? 

Carbon  Printing  in  the  Past. — Carbon  printing  is  still 
talked  about  with  such  an  air  of  novelty  at  the  present  day 
that  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ten  years  ago 
it  was  being  practised  on  an  immense  scale  by  one  firm  at 
least  on  the  Continent.  Probably  the  most  extensive 
photographic  establishment  in  the  world,  that  of  M.  Braun 
of  Dornaeh,  employed  pigmented  tissue  in  the  production 
of  photographic  prints  immediately  after  the  process  was 
practically  demonstrated  by  Swan  of  Newcastle,  and  we 
remember  well,  when  we  visited  the  vast  institution  in 
1870,  the  work  had  already  been  going  on  on  a large  scale 
for  a couple  of  years.  It  seems,  therefore,  a little 
singular  to  be  still  talking  at  the  present  day  about  the 
introduction  of  carbon  printing  into  our  studios  in  this 
country.  No  doubt  in  Braun’s  establishment  there  were 
many  things  which  contiibuted  to  the  success  of  carbon 
printing  when  it  was  once  adopted.  In  the  first  place, 
the  establishment  of  M.  Braun  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  complete  photographic  studio  in  the  world,  and  thus 
help  and  assistance  are  always  at  hand  whenever  needed, 
no  matter  whether  the  same  be  required  from  the  chemist, 
the  practical  photographer,  the  artist,  or  the  manufacturer. 
When  we  mention  that  in  1870  there  were  uo  less  than  one 
hundred  hands  empl  >ycd  at  the  establishment,  from  the 
boys  and  girls  employed  on  the  printing  an  l development 
of  the  images  to  the  skilled  artists  engaged  to  retouch 
negative  and  positive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resources  of 
the  establishment  were  well-nigh  unlimited.  The  advice 
we  have  always  given  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in 
cirbon  printing,  to  maintain  everything  connected  with 
the  work  at  a cool  temperature,  was  a point  which  was  never 
lost  sight  of  at  the  Braun  institution.  A vast  deal  of  cellar 
room  exists  at  Dornaeh,  and  the  operating  and  printing 
rooms  open  out  from  these  cellars,  so  that  liquids  and 
utensils  are  always  preserved  at  a cool  and  uniform  tempe- 
rature. Well  nigh  everything  connected  with  photography 
was  prepared  on  the  premises  ; not  only  was  the  pigment 
for  the  tissue  ground,  and  mixed,  and  spread  upon  paper 
in  a sensitive  condition  ready  for  printing,  but  the  chemicals 
— such  as  collodion,  chloride  of  gold,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.— 
were  all  made  uuder  the  superintendence  of  the  principal. 
No  doubt  this  system  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  success  which  characterized  the  Dornaeh  factory.  In 
those  days  no  difficulty  was  made  about  printing  pictures 
one  metre  and  a quarter  in  length,  and  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  carbon  printing  was  actually  resorted  to  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bands  of 
tissue,  each  measuring  twelve  feet  in  length,  were  daily 
consumed.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  production  of 
photographs  is  carried  on  in  the  same  extensive  manner  at 
the  present  day  at  Dornaeh,  or  by  what  modification  of  the 
process,  if  any,  carbon  priuts  are  now  secured.  It  was  the 
Swan  method  which  we  saw  in  operation  nearly  seven 
years  ago.  but  siuce  then  M.  Braun,  lils,  has  established  a 
house  in  Paris,  and  occupied  himself  with  soi'_e  of  the 
novelties  in  carbon  printing  wit’u  which  our  readers  are 
familiar.  The  Braun  firm  was  wont  to  take  all  its  own 
negatives,  and  made  it  a rule  never  to  purchase.  If  pic- 
tures of  the  Nile  were  desired,  or  of  Swiss  glacier  scenery, 
a competent  photographer  was  at  once  despatched  to 
obtain  them,  and  as  many  as  five  gentlemen  were  con- 
stantly employed  by  M.  Braun  in  travelling  here  and  there 
in  search  of  the  picturesque.  In  this  way  the  principal 
was  enabled  to  control  every  negative,  aud  no  doubt  this 
fact  had  something  to  do  with  the  uniformity  with  which 
they  could  afterwards  be  printed.  Indeed  M.  Braun  would 
pride  himself  on  remarking  that  he  has  conducted  the  whole 


of  the  photographic  operations  from  alpha  to  omega.  Since 
that  prosperous  time  of  which  we  talk,  Dornaeh  has 
changed  its  nationality,  aud  those  who  now  reside  in  the 
Alsatian  village  are  no  longer  French  subjects.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  this  matter  has  affected  the  prospe- 
rity of  this  flourishing  establishment,  but  we  remember 
that  just  before  the  close  of  the  war  M.  Braun  was 
called  upou  by  the  Prussian  Government  for  a heavy 
money  subsidy  to  make  good  the  damage  done  to  a 
German  train  which  had  been  maliciously  damaged  by 
villagers  who  sympathized  with  the  French.  At  the  closo 
of  the  war  all  were  permitted  to  choose  whether  they  would 
be  French  or  German  citizens  in  the  future,  and  from  the 
fact  that  a branch,  at  any  rate,  of  the  great  Dornaeh  firm  has 
proceeded  to  Paris,  we  may  infer  that  at  any  rate  the 
Dornaeh  establishment  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  name  of  Braun  will  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  carbon  printing,  for  he  was 
the  first  undoubtedly,  after  Swan,  to  employ  the  process 
practically  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Destructive  Hailstorms. — Photographers  in  this  country 
may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  not  visited  by 
the  destructive  hail-storms  which  appear  from  time  to  timo 
to  sweep  over  Continental  cities.  From  Berlin,  a short 
time  ago,  news  came  of  a most  disastrous  visitation  of  this 
sort,  and  our  German  cousins,  we  see,  are  earnestly  taking 
up  the  question  whether,  under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
advisable  to  establish  a Photographic  Glass  Insurance 
Company.  As  with  us,  there  are  at  Berlin  insurance  com- 
panies where  insurances  may  be  effected  against  plate  glass, 
but  there  are  no  establishments,  seemingly,  where  ordinary 
gl  tS3  may  be  insured.  According  to  statistics  which  have 
been  collected,  no  less  than  a score  of  photographers 
suffered  loss  by  breakage  by  a late  storm,  the  damage  done 
in  some  instances  being  very  great.  Due  firm,  it  appears, 
had  no  less  than  700  small  panes  broken,  aud  another 
225,  testifying  very  vividly  to  the  weight  of  the  hail- 
stones, and  the  terrible  character  of  the  tempest.  Fifty, 
seventy,  ninety,  are  the  number  of  panes  broken  in  many 
of  the  studios,  representing  a most  serious  and  unexpected 
loss,  some  of  the  panes  being  very  large  aud  expensive. 
Toughened  glass  has  been  suggested  for  future  use,  but 
its  expense,  as  also  the  lack  of  any  information  as  to  its 
being  competent  to  resist  sharp  and  sudden  blows  such  as 
would  be  inflicted  in  a violent  storm,  naturally  lead  our 
brethren  to  avoid  such  an  expensive  substitute.  The  best 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be,  we  should  think,  to 
establish  a mutual  assurance  against  such  accidents,  if 
such  an  institution  could  be  formed  among  the  photo- 
graphers of  the  Vaterland. 

Are  Fumes  and  Vapour  Prejudicial  to  Photographic 
Work  l — Some  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  among 
the  members  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Photography  in  regard  to  the  alleged  destructive  action 
of  fumes  in  the  dark  room.  A Swiss  photographer,  who 
had  his  studio  next  door  to  a goldsmith,  complained  that 
his  plates  were  very  apt  to  fog,  and  he  attributed  the  de- 
fect to  his  neighbour’s  premises,  although  these  were  sepa- 
rated by  a thick  wall.  Herr  Quidde,  as  also  Dr.  Vogel, 
were  of  opinion  that  too  much  importance  was  placed  by 
photographers  in  general  upou  the  injurious  influences  of 
fumes  and  vapours.  Even  strong  ammonia  vapour  has  no 
actiou  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  at  any  rate  if  the  silver 
bath  gave  an  acid  reaction.  Dr.  Quidde  stated  that  the 
only  time  he  had  noticed  that  the  collodion  film  suffered 
was  when  his  laboratory  had  been  freshly  white-washed, 
the  odour  of  the  lime  acting  prejudicially  upon  a sensitized 
film.  No  doubt  these  gentlemen  are  right  in  their  dictum, 
but,  for  all  that,  we  would  alvise  photographers  to  keep 
their  room  as  free  as  possible  from  fumes.  The  latter 
are,  at  any  rate,  not  beneficial  to  the  plates,  if  they  do  not 
act  prejudicially,  while  it  is  very  certain  that  vapours  of 
one  kind  or  another,  if  harmless  to  photographs,  are  not  so 
to  photographers.  A well-ventilated  dark  room  we  hold 
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to  be  one  of  the  essentials  towards  clean  manipulation,  a? 
it  is  certainly  the  only  means  whereby  photography  car 
be  persistently  practised  without,  in  some  way  or  other, 
being  prejudicial  to  health. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photo-gravure  and  Photo-chromy — Permanency  of 

Cardon  Pictures  on  Glass — Intensity  of  Electrical 
Light — Carbon  Printing  Process  in  Summer — War 
and  Photography — How  many  Photographers  are  in 
the  World  ? — Quantity  of  Chemicals  they  Oonjume. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

Last  year  I sent  you  some  information  about  Goupil's 
process  of  photo-gravure,  which  originally  was  invented  by 
Woodbury.  Recently  there  was  brought  into  the  market  a 
series  of  printed  leaves,  prepared  by  this  process,  of  which 
some  have  a size  of  twenty-two  inches,  and  which,  in  general, 
meet  with  an  acknowledgment  among  artists.  In  beauty 
they  are  equal  to  the  old  aquatint  prints,  and,  indeed,  they 
may  be  considered  the  most  perfect  invention  so  far  in  the 
line  of  photographical  copper-plate  printing.  Goupil  ha- 
also  brought  into  the  market  coloured  prints  of  this  kind, 
the  effect  of  which  is  considerably  increased  by  their  har- 
monious colours.  About  the  other  French  process,  photo- 
chromy, I must  speak  less  favourably.  The  products  of  the 
same  are  sent  to  Germany  in  large  quantities,  and  M.  Vidal 
did  Dot  hesitate  to  produce  in  photo-chromy  the  portrait  of 
the  greatest  enemy  of  France,  our  Emperor  William.  But 
the  picture  looks  as  if  Vidal  intended  to  take  revenge  in  a 
photo-chromical  way  for  the  political  defeat  of  his  native 
country.  As  a basis  he  made  use  of  a photograph  by 
Loescher  and  Petsch.  The  colour  work  of  this  picture  is 
done  in  photo-chrome  ; but  it  appears  as  unnatural  a* 
possible,  and  it  is  the  plainest  proof  that  the  assertion 
Photography  en  coulenrs  naturelles  is  ouly  humbug. 

The  pictures  of  objects  of  mechanic  arts,  produced  in  the 
same  way,  are  prettier.  In  many  cases  they  can  be  done  in 
a very  simple  manner  by  means  of  the  carbon  printing  pro- 
cess. M.  Priimm,  of  this  city,  has  made  a picture  of  a tine 
sword,  gilded  and  beautifully  euchased,  by  transferring  the 
carbon  print  on  glass,  and  pasting  a piece  of  gold  paper  on 
the  back.  The  picture  looked  then  as  if  taken  on  a gilded 
background. 

While  I am  speaking  about  the  carbon  process  I will  re- 
mark that  they  havetiied  here  several  times  to  introduce  to 
the  public  the  beautiful  window  pictures  in  carbon. 
Schaarwiichter  and  Richardt  exhibited  many  of  them,  but 
without  success  ; the  public  prefer  decidedly  the  paper  pic- 
tures. Hereby  I should  not  conceal  the  circumstance  that 
the  large  carbon  prints  transferred  on  glass  are  not  always 
durable.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  fading  of  the  added  red 
colouring  stuff  which  changes  the  tone  of  the  picture,  but 
of  the  cracking  of  tbe  film.  All  large  pictures  Schaarwiichter 
produced  in  this  manner  are  spoiled  by  cracking  of  the  film, 
and  on  some  of  my  own  pictures  the  same  fault  appeared 
after  a few  weeks.  I suppose  this  fault  can  be  prevented  by 
coating  the  glass  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  transferred 
with  gelatine;  for  the  ’.Voodburytypes,  which  are  brought  in 
the  market  in  large  quantities,  show  no  cracking. 

For  enlargement,  the  carbon  process  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  use.  Tbe  best  method  is  that  which  I described 
3ome  time  ago.  We  have  to  prepare  in  the  camera,  by 
means  of  collodion,  an  enlarged  diapositive  from  the  small 
negative.  Then  we  have  to  copy  a carbon  negative,  which 
is  to  be  transferred  on  glass;  and  from  this  we  then  print 
the  positive  picture.  To  the  American  photographer  this 
method  may  seem  perhaps  too  com  plicated  ; because  for  him, 
with  so  much  bright  sunlight,  such  a circuitous  way  is  not 
necessary.  But  for  us.  with  our  gray  northern  sky,  having 
even  in  summer  very  often  dark  days,  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  photographers  of  enlargements  are  in  search  yet  of 
au  artificial  light  fit  for  use. 


In  a previous  letter  I mentioned  my  testing  experiments  of 
the  chemical  strength  of  the  electro-magnetic  light.  Re- 
cently I had  occasion  to  test  the  light  of  a battery  cou- 
taiuing  fifty  of  Bunsen's  elements.  The  light  appeared  very 
glaring,  but  the  strength  was  of  inferior  value.  I had  to 
expose  my  photometer  eleven  minutes  before  it  showed 
fifteen  degrees.  I can  produce  the  same  effect  cheaper  with 
one  aud  a-half  grammes  of  magnesium  wire. 

There  is  at  present  much  discussion  about  the  worth  of 
the  carbon  process,  as  I learn  by  your  valuable  periodical. 
I believe  myselt  that  the  carbon  process  for  small  pictures 
can  never  displace  the  si  her  process,  but  gradually  will  come 
into  use  for  large  pictures.  The  great  difficulty  with  which 
at  first  the  process  had  to  labour  in  warm  weather  is  now 
removed  in  an  easy  manner.  At  the  Royal  Folytechnical 
Academy  we  are  proceeding  on  warm  days  in  the  following 
way  : — 

1st.  Prepare  a bath  : 

Bichromate  of  potassium  4 parts 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  70  ,, 

Alcohol  30  ,, 

The  same  to  be  cooled  by  ice-water. 

2nd.  The  carbon  tissue  is  dipped  in,  back  up,  turned 
over  quickly,  the  liquid  moved  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
sheet  will  be  moistened  entirely,  and  then  taken  out  imme- 
diately. During  this  operation  the  bath  is  coloured  a little 
black  by  the  paper,  but  while  drying  it  does  not  run  down 
even  by  90°  F.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  tissue  sensitizes 
quicker  in  high  than  in  low  temperatures,  and  therefore  it 
needs  only  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  a short  time.  The 
paper  is  dry  after  two  or  three  hours. 

3rd.  The  copied  papers  are  coated  with  plain  collodion 
(one  per  cent,  cotton),  and  dried  in  a dark  place,  then 
transferred  by  the  squeegee,  and  developed.  In  this  manner 
the  work  is  just  as  safe  as  in  winter  time.  By  this  proc*  -s  the 
reticulation  aud  granulation  of  the  film  occur  but  seldom. 

.Speculative  photographers  have  iried  to  join  the  Russian 
or  Turkish  army,  but  till  now  have  not  succeeded,  on  ac- 
count of  mistrust,  for  fear  they  should  make  use  of  their  art 
for  treacherous  purposes.  In  this  war,  it  seems  that  photo- 
graphy will  not  perform  an  essential  part,  if  Englishmen  or 
Freuchmen  are  not  more  successful. 

How  many  photographers  are  there  in  tbe  world,  and 
what  quautity  of  chemicals  are  they  using  ? This  qui  stion 
has  recently  occupied  my  mind  very  much.  The  answer  of 
course  is  no  easy  one,  and  can  be  given  only  in  part  In 
Germany  the  number  of  established  photographers  is  a little 
over  three  thousand  ; in  Austria  and  Hungary,  about  the 
same;  and  I hardly  believe  that  this  number  will  be  ex- 
ceeded iu  France  or  England.  For  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia,  we  can  couut  ouly  half  the 
number,  which  gives  the  round  number  of  twenty  thousand 
established  photographers  in  Europe.  This  number  may  be 
a low  one  in  comparison  with  America,  where,  among  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  can  be  counted  six  thousand  photo- 
graphers. And  in  comparison  with  this  number  the  con- 
sumption of  albumen  paper  seems  to  be  inferior.  Germany 
manufactures  tbe  maiu  part  of  it,  which  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  reams  yearly.  About  one-third  part  is  manu- 
factured iu  other  countries,  so  that  to  every  photographer 
there  is  about  one  ream  of  paper.  But  the  consumption  of 
silver  cannot  be  figured  out  so  readily.  In  Germany  the 
average  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  three  pounds  yearly  for 
each  photographer,  but  in  Austria,  only  one  pound  yearly. 
The  reason  is  that  there  are  existing  in  Germany  large  re- 
production establishments,  which  Austria  cannot  show,  and 
which  are  consuming  a large  quantity  of  silver.  About 
the  consumption  of  silver  in  other  countries  I could  get  no 
sufficient  data. 

Tbe  quantity  of  Bristol  board  consumed  is  au  enormous 
one.  In  Germany  forty  millions  of  Bristol  boards,  cut  into 
cartes-de-visite,  are  used  annually.  Iu  fact,  the  photographer 
is  giving  out  more  money  for  Bristol  board  than  for  silver. — 

Ph  iladelph ia  Photographer. 
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CLEANING  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

BY  W.  L.  SHOEMAKER.* 

Ir  certainly  is  a matter  of  vain  regret  that  one  feels,  on  re- 
moving a Daguerreotype  from  its  case,  that  a specimen 
that  represents  such  a wonderful  era  in  the  graphic  art 
should  be  subjected  to  ruthless  handling  by  many  profes- 
sionals of  the  present.  We  have  had  pictures  of  every  kind 
brought  to  us  for  copying,  aud  I ti ad  the  Daguerreotype  the 
worst  abused  of  all. 

Although  I have  never  followed  the  art  of  Dagnerreotypy. 
still  I appreciate  aud  admire  the  wonderful  results  that 
often  pass  through  my  hands. 

A photographer  sent  us  a package  consisting  of  a large 
number  of  Daguerreotypes  and  ambrotypes.  These  were 
taken  from  their  cases,  their  mats,  glass,  and  preservers  re- 
moved, each  wrapped  in  a little  piece  of  tissue-paper,  the 
whole  enclosed  ir.  a paper  bos  ; when  received  the  ambro- 
types were  broken  to  flinders,  and  1 had  to  practise  the 
mosaic  art  to  repair  damages;  the  Daguerreotypes  scratched 
to  destruction. 

Ahont  three  years  ago,  two  frames  of  Daguerreotypes,  each 
containing  about  one  hundred  one-sixth  size  pictures,  were 
sent  to  us  to  clean  and  replace.  These  pictures  were  placed 
in  a velvet  matt  without  sealing  ; the  action  of  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere  had  obliterated  most  of  the  pictures,  and 
they  were  unrecognizable. 

To  clean  them  and  replace  in  the  matt  would  have  been 
easier  than  any  other  method,  but  I desired  to  make  them  a 
permanent  thing  if  I could,  and  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment : first  removing,  brushing  off  all  loose  particles,  then 
immersing  in  a dish  of  hot  water:  this  removed  all  gum 
from  sticking  paper  on  back,  and  softened  the  coating  on 
surface  quickly,  so  that  on  laying  in  a dish  of  weak  cyanide, 
they  cleaned  nicely  ; after  washing  well,  I poured  over  the 
surface  raw  albumen,  gave  a slight  rinse  under  a small  flow 
of  water,  then  set  up  to  dry  spontaneously.  After  thorough 
diving  each  was  placed  in  a dish  of  alcohol  for  a few 
minutes  ; this  caused  the  albumen  to  be  ma  le  insoluble,  or, 
in  other  wo  ds,  cooked  it. 

If  the  albumen  is  moist  in  the  least  degree  when  placed  in 
the  aicohol,  the.-urface  will  dry  opaque,  and  trouble  will  be 
given  to  remove  ; it  but  if  the  surface  albumen  is  thoroughly 
dry  it  will  remain  transparent,  and  dry  spontaneously. 

This  method  I fouud  left  a good  coating  on  the  surface, 
and  could  he  rubbed  quite  haid  without  marking. 

I hesitated  making  this  public  at  that  time,  as  l desired 
to  wait  and  see  if  they  r turned  to  their  original  condition; 
but  on  examining  them  a few  weeks  since  I found  them  all 
good  yet,  no  change  having  taken  place.  I felt  doubtful 
myself  at  the  time,  for  ail  who  have  cleaned  Daguerreotypes, 
although  they  may  have  sealed  them  properly  when  putting 
them  up,  will  know  that  a picture  once  cleaned  is  more 
liable  to  change  than  ever,  if  not  very  carefully  wathed. 


RESTORATION  OF  PRINT  BATHS. 

BY  A.  STOCK. f 

Till  now  it  has  been  customary  to  treat  silver  baths,  whether 
they  have  been  employed  for  the  dipping  of  plates  or  sensi- 
tizing of  paper,  in  precisely  the  same  way  when  defective  or 
out  of  order,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  print  bath 
becomes  contaminated  with  quite  a different  series  of  organic 
compounds  and  impurities.  This  should  not  be,  for  the 
latter  requires,  as  a matter  of  course,  special  treatment, 
although,  strange  to  say,  no  manna!  gives  any  definite  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  ordinary  impurities  that 
enter  the  print  bath  are-  gelatine  or  size,  supeiHuous  acid, 
and  combination  of  the  latter  with  the  chloride  salts  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  The  precipitation  of 
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the  gelatine  matter,  as  of  the  organic  compounds,  is  brought 
about  by  the  following  means: 

1.  The  silver  bath  is  treated  with  alum  solution  1 : 10 
strength  (ordinary  alum  dissolved  in  hot  distilled  water), 
until  small  crystals  are  seen  to  form,  when  the  liquid  is 
filtered.  Ihese  crystals  are  silver  albuminate,  which  are  dis- 
solved again  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  added  ro  the  silver 
bath  again;  a portion  remains  dissolved,  while  the  rest 
again  separates.  This  silver  albuminate  may  be  employed, 
therefore,  again  and  again. 

2.  By  adding  and  filtering  off'  again  burnt  alum  or 
hydrated  clay,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  oxybydrate  of 
aluminium  possesses  a considerable  tendency  to  combine 
with  organic  substances,  and  precipitate  the  same  when  in 
solution.  As  the  hydrated  clay  exerts  the  same  action 
against  colour,  it  is  far  preferable  to  permanganate  of  potash 
when  any  discolouring  of  the  bath  takes  place. 

If  the  print  bath  is  acidified  pretty  strongly  with  acetic 
acid,  and  the  kaolin  added  until  the  smell  of  acetic  acid  has 
1 disappeared,  and  the  whole  filtered,  then  the  sizing  material 
is  also  completely  coagulated  by  the  acetate  of  aluminium 
! which  has  been  produced. 

There  remain  still  the  different  acids  and  their  salts  to 
neutralize  and  decompose.  To  do  this,  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  has  hitherto  been  recommended  to  be  em- 
ployed. Now,  although  both  those  compounds,  and 
especially  the  latter,  are  excellent  agents  for  neutralizing  the 
silver  batb,  I have  never  found  the  result  to  be  a marked 
improvement  in  the  batb. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  in  caustic  potash  and  soda 
two  excellent  means  in  neutralizing  and  decomposing  acids 
and  salts  present  in  the  print  batb.  Both  are  dissolved  in 
ten  parts  of  distilled  water.  From  one  of  the  two  solutions 
(the  first  is  to  be  puichased  of  any  chemist)  enough  is  added 
to  bring  about  a gelatiuous  precipitate,  the  liquid  being 
from  tine  to  time  vigorously  shaken.  The  silver  bath  now 
assumes  a transparent,  milky  turbidity,  or,  if  it  does  not, 
more  caustic  potash  is  added,  until  the  turbidity  does  not 
disappear,  and  litmus  paper  betrays  a neutral  reaction. 
This  gelatinous  precipitate  cannot  be  filtered  off,  either  by 
means  of  bibulous  paper  or  cotton-wool,  as  all  the  pores  are 
very  soon  plugged,  and  only  moistened  linen  or  flannel  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  linen  or  flannel  is  strained 
tightly  upon  a square  wood  frame,  and  the  liquid  poured  in 
the  middle;  the  strainer  must  not  touch  at  the  bottom,  but 
remain  free.  Neither  must  it  be  piessed,  as  in  that  case 
some  of  the  gelatinous  precipitate  is  forced  through.  It  is 
well  to  let  the  filter  process  go  on  during  the  night,  and 
then  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  liquid  to  run  through 
bright  aud  clear.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  this 
method  of  filtering  or  straining  should  be  initiated  into  it 
by  a chemist.  After  the  operation  the  cloth  may  bo  dried, 
aud  be  employed  again.  In  adding  various  substances 
to  the  print  bath  in  order  to  purify  it,  one  need  not  be 
nervous  about  going  to  work,  for  there  is  no  harm  in  being 
a little  out,  and  the  print  bath  does  not  require  such  deli- 
cate handling  as  is  the  case  with  the  negative  batb. 

Print  baths  treated  in  the  manner  described  will  be  found 
to  possess  all  the  properties  necessary  to  good  working,  and 
to  impart  to  albumenized  papers  the  finest  lights  and  shadows. 
At  the  same  time,  the  restoration  of  a print  bath  should  uot 
be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  the  negative  batb,  but  should  be  treated  periodically, 
especially  so  far  as  neutralization  with  caustic  potash  is 
concerned.  If  the  bath  becomes  too  alkaline,  it  may  -asily 
be  rendered  neutral  again,  after  straining,  by  the  careful 
, addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  pure  citric  acid, 
i In  the  above  lines  I have  desired  to  indicate  the  theory 
involved  in  the  proper  restoration  of  the  print  bath,  and 
j thus  to  acquaint  my  friends  with  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
| the  reactions. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  points  out 
1 the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  to  purify  a 
! turbid,  brown  print  bath,  a method  which  Dr.  Liesegang 
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his  somewhat  simplified.  The  following  solution  is  pre- 
p ired  : — 

Spring  water 100  grammes 

Phosphate  of  soda  (crystallized)  5 „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystallized)  20  ,, 

To  every  litre  of  blown  print  bath  are  added  ten  grammes 
of  the  above  solution,  the  whole  being  vigorously  shaken 
and  then  filtered.  The  bath  runs  through  the  filter  perfectly 
bright  and  clear.  Afterwards  for  every  ten  grammes  ot  the 
above  solution  that  have  been  employed,  there  is  added  to  the 
print  bath  one  gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  residues 
collected  upon  the  filter-paper  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  added  to  other  silver  residues  to  be  worked  up  at 
a fitting  opportunity. 


EMULSION  MANIPULATIONS. 

BY  H.  J.  NEWTON.* 

Altuough  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  mode 
of  developing  and  the  general  manipulation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  emulsion  negative,  there  still  appears  to  be  a call 
for  light,  and  from  some  quarters  this  cry  is  fierce  and 
sharp.  The  fact  appears  to  be  overlooked  by  some  that 
by  making  a conspicuous  display  of  their  failures  they  put 
themselves  in  strong  and  unfavourable  contrast  with  those 
who  succeed,  and  to  a great  extent  justify  adverse  criticism 
as  to  their  intellectual  capacity. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  answering  some  correspondent 
almost  every  day,  I will  give  in  minute  detail  my  mode  of 
manipulition  in  producing  an  emulsion  negative. 

First,  prepare  the  plate  either  with  albumen  or  talc.  If 
with  albumen,  prepare  it  as  follows : White  of  one  egg 
dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water;  after  the  solution  is 
complete,  add  eight  ounces  of  water  to  which  have  been 
added  sixteen  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Ammonia  in  the 
albumen  should  be  avoided.  If  talc  is  used,  clean  the 
plates  with  undiluted  sulphuric  acid  ; wash  well,  and  wipe 
dry  with  a clean  cloth  which  has  been  washed  in  water 
containing  washing  soda  instead  of  soap,  and  when  dry 
apply  the  talc.  If  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  and  developed 
while  wet,  place  it  in  clean  water  as  soon  as  the  film  is  set, 
and  let  it  remain  until  the  greasy  lines  are  washed  off 
(after  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  not  injure  it  if  it  remain 
in  the  water  for  a week) ; expose,  and  before  developing 
flood  the  surface  with  water,  in  order  that  the  developer 
may  go  smoothly  over  the  surface.  A quantity  of  the 
soda  solution,  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate,  is  poured  into 
a wide- mouthed  vial,  and,  just  before  using,  a few  grains 
of  pyrogailic  acid  are  put  into  it,  which  dissolves  in  a few 
seconds  by  agitating  the  soda  : then  flow  over  the  plate. 
The  flowing  of  the  plate  with  the  developer  can  be  done 
model ately,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  dashing  it  on  as  many 
do  the  iron  developer  in  developing  a bath  negative.  If 
the  plate  has  beeu  over-exposed,  the  appearance  of  the 
negative  on  the  application  of  the  developer  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a bath  plate. 

I would  advise  any  one  commencing  the  use  of  emulsion 
to  expose  one  or  more  plates  in  this  way  : Prepare  a plate, 
and  give  it  three  exposures  by  drawiug  the  slide  so  as  to 
expose  one-third  of  the  plate,  and  after  teu  seconds  draw 
it  so  as  to  expose  two-thirds  of  the  plate,  and  give  this  ten 
seconds,  and  then  draw  the  slide  so  as  to  expose  the  whole 
plate,  and  give  this  ten  seconds.  In  this  way  the  first  part 
of  the  plate  gets  thirty  seconds,  the  middle  part  twenty 
seconds,  and  the  last  ten  seconds.  By  developing  a plate 
so  exposed,  you  can  approximate  very  near  the  proper  time 
for  the  light  you  are  w orking  in. 

The  great  variation  in  the  actinic  force  of  light  in 
different  localities  is  a fact,  to  a great  extent,  overlooked 
by  photographers.  The  light  from  the  rear  windows  of 
my  residence  in  the  yards  between  the  residences  on  Fcrty- 
secoud  and  Forty-third  Streets  is  at  least  twice  as  strong 
in  actinic  force  as  that  in  the  Central  Park,  th  ee  quarters 
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of  a mile  away.  Before  going  to  the  Park  to  expose  plates, 
I always  expose  a small  plate  from  my  window  at  the  rear 
of  my  house,  and  if  fifteeu  seconds  makes  a good  nega- 
tive, I invariably  give  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds  in  the 
Park.  The  most  striking  illustration,  however,  of  the 
lifference  in  different  localities  of  the  actinic  force  of  light 
1 observed  in  making  negatives  at  Niagara  Falls.  Plates 
which  required  thirty  seconds'  exposure  in  New  York  were 
fully  exposed  at  the  Falls  in  from  three  to  six  secouds. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  observed  that  when  one 
attempts  to  state  definitely  how  much  exposure  should  be 
given  for  a specific  quality  of  emulsion,  the  chances  are 
that  he  only  would  mislead  ; for  this  reason  it  becomes 
necessary  to  expose  a plate  as  above  directed,  and  thus  de- 
termine the  action  of  light  in  which  the  emulsion  is  exposed. 

If  the  plates  are  to  be  used  dry,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  the  same.  The  plate  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
before  applying  the  developer.  I usually,  however,  flow 
the  plate  after  washing  with  a pyrogailic  acid  solution, 
from  three  to  six  grains  strong,  until  the  faint  outlines  of 
the  image  appear.  This  pyro  solution  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly for  several  hours. 

I determine  in  this  way  whether  the  exposure  has  been 
long  or  short.  If  the  image  comes  out  quickly  and  has  a 
reddish  appearance,  it  indicates  an  over-exposure.  I then 
reduce  my  soda  solution  by  adding  a small  quantity  of 
water — in  the  first  place  one-fourth — and  determine  by  its 
action  how  to  treat  the  next  plate. 

Some  failures  to  get  good  negatives  from  emulsion  have 
been  caused  by  washing  the  plates  in  water  unfit  for  the 
purpose.  Organic  are  less  objectionable  than  mineral  sub- 
stances in  the  water.  Water  from  melted  ice  is  always 
good  for  this  purpose. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  pyrogailic  acid  used,  the 
more  intense  will  be  the  negative.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
limit  to  this  effect  of  pyro.  If  the  negative  after  fixing 
needs  strengthening,  use  the  iron  and  citric  acid  as  follows  : 
No.  1.  — Water  ...  1G  ounces 


Protosulph.  iron 
Citric  acid ... 

No.  2. — Water 
Silver 

Nitric  ac'd... 


1 ounce 

* » 

1 ounce 
20  grains 
6 drops 

Pyro  and  citric  acid  can  be  used,  but  are  more  likely 
to  produce  stains,  and  in  my  hands  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  the  iron. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  CAMERA 
STAND. 

Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  says  : — 

“Ttiis  is  a suggestion  of  Captain  A.  J.  Russell,  who  has 
had  a large  expeiience  in  piactical  out-door  pbotogiaphy. 
Conceiving  the  idea  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  we 
have  secured  letters-patent  on  it,  and  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  it  for  the  approval  of  the  trade. 


“ The  accompanying  diagrams  of  the  top,  open  and  closed, 
will  veiy  readily  convey  an  impression  of  this  serv  ceable 
little  improvement,  which  enables  the  out-door  photo- 
grapher to  quickly  dispose  of  what  has  hitherto  been  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  an  outfit  to  be  carried. 

“ The  peculiar  form  of  the  old  tripod  top  required,  in 
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packing,  a certain  amount  of  space  quite  disproportioned 
to  its  weight.  Russell’s  tripod  top,  it  will  be  seeu,  folds 
into  a perfectly  straight  pi.ce,  which  can  easily  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  Being  made  of  hard  wood,  and  tipped  with 
brass  plates,  it  is  thoroughly  firm  and  substantial.  The 
legs  do  not  fold.  Tire  price  is  $7  50,  complete.” 


THE  CYANOTYPE  PROCESS. 

It  is  not  unusual,  as  every  photographer  know1,  for  a pro- 
cess to  remain  peril"  for  some  years,  and  then  to  get  made 
kuown  again  with  some  mystery  anil  circumstance.  \Ye  see 
old  friends  revived  in  this  way  from  time  to  time,  and,  like 
somebody  whom  we  meet  for  the  first  time  in  a quaintly 
shaped  hat  or  a different-coloured  coat  than  usual,  wo  fail  to 
recoguize  him  at  the  (in-t  moment  of  our  rencontre.  But  it 
is  only  for  au  iustant  that  the  deception  holds  good,  and 
the  well  known  features  arc  as  apparent  as  ever  as  socn 
as  we  get  on  close  terms  again.  The  cyanotype  process,  as 
Sir  John  llerschel  used  to  call  it,  is  the  latest  attempt 
at  fraudulent  enlistment,"  and  the  circumstance  that 
we  have  here  to  do  with  a genuine  article,  and  not  a 
spurious  one,  does  not  make  the  deception  the  less  barefaced. 
The  cyanotype  process  as  practised  by  Sir  John  llerschel 
is  a very  simple  affair,  and  one  that  is  found  extremely 
useful  for  copying  outline  sketches  or  multiplying  tracings, 
instead  of  using  tracing-paper.  Sir  John  llerschel  em- 
ployed it,  as  does  Pro'essor  Herschel,  of  Newcastle, 
to  the  present  day,  for  making  copies  of  their  calculations 
of  astronomical  tables,  the  characters  or  figures  being  pro- 
duced in  white  upon  a blue  ground.  The  paper,  ready 
prepared  for  me  by  draughtsmen  or  others,  is  to  be  pur- 
chased in  Baris  ; and  also,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  of 
Messrs.  Marion,  of  Bobo  Square ; but  those  who  desire  to 
make  it  for  themselves  can  easily  do  so.  Good,  smooth 
paper  is  treated  wall 

Citrate  of  iron  (or  ammonio-citrate)...  1 10  graics 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  ...  ...  120  ,, 

Dissolved  together  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The  solu- 
tion can  be  kept  in  a glass-stoppered  bottle  well  wrapped 
up  in  a dark  cloth,  or  shut  up  in  a dark  cupboard,  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a brush  or  tuft 
of  cotton- wool,  and  the  surface  dried  in  the  dark.  The 
paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a tracing,  being  kept  flat 
by  glass  plates,  and  the  print  fixed  by  washing  in  clean 
water  for  a few  minutes.  The  ink  lines  of  the  tracing  must 
be  of  an  opaque  black,  such  as  India  ink,  &c.,  to  prevent 
the  rays  of  light  from  passing,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  copy  will  not  be  sharp  unless  the  paper  is  kept  firmly  in 
coutact  with  the  tracing. — Times. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  RETICULATION  IN  CARBON 
PRINTING. 

BY  ADOLF  OTT.* 

Among  the  chief  difficulties  attendant  on  carbon  printing 
may  be  ranked  reticulation,  a phenomenon  which  appears 
sometimes  in  tissue  that  is  otherwise  faultless.  This  defect 
has  already  given  rise  to  much  discussion  ; indeed,  one 
may  say  that  it  has  become  the  question  of  the  day  among 
carbon  printers  and  in  the  photographic  journals,  and  all 
sorts  of  means  have  been  suggested  with  a view  to 
remedying  the  evil. 

The  cause  of  reticulation  is  attributed  by  some  to  a too 
rapid  drying  of  the  tissue,  and  by  others  to  the  operation 
being  conducted  too  slowly  ; others,  again,  put  down  its 
cause  to  the  use  of  a weak  bath,  or  to  the  addition  of 
acid  in  the  warm  development  bath,  &c.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  thought  that  the  reason  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
around. 

We  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  reticulation  is  alone  aud 
only  due  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  for  this  would 
not  at  all  coincide  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  has 


been  from  time  to  time  observed.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  found  that  prints  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Braun, 
produced  by  the  double  transfer  process,  exhibited  the 
evil,  while  other  pictures  secured  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  tissue,  but  by  the  single  transfer  process,  were 
altogether  free  from  the  defect.  A careful  examination 
with  a magnifier  quite  failed  to  show  any  tendency  of  re- 
ticulation in  this  latter  instance,  although  it  was  distinctly 
seen  in  the  other.  This  circumstance  is  in  harmony  with 
the  fact  observed  by  Woodbury,  that  the  addition  of 
certain  pigments  to  chrome  gelatine  gives  rise  to  a grain- 
like network,  which  some  gelatiues  show  more  readily  than 
others.  In  all  these  changes  the  gelatine  seems  to  lose  a 
good  deal  of  its  adhesive  properties.  In  dilute  alkaline 
solutions  pigment  pictures  also  quickly  become  reticulated, 
and  then  dissolve  readily  from  the  paper. 

Without  particular  care  is  taken,  reticulation  also 
occurs,  one  might  almost  say  invariably,  when  the  air  is 
charged  with  electricity,  as,  for  instance,  just  before  a 
thunderstorm.  Manufacturers  of  gelatine  are,  indeed, 
well  aware  that  during  a storm  of  this  kind  the  material  is 
readily  decomposed,  while  of  my  own  knowledge  I can  say 
that  the  same  kind  of  decomposition  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  passing  a galvanic  current  through  a gelatine  solution  ; 
this  M.  Ferdinand  Brown  has  amply  proved  by  experi- 
ment. It  seems  as  if  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other  organic 
substances  (I  am  speaking  now  of  non-sensitized  tissue), 
microscopic  organisms  which  are  set  into  more  energetic 
activity  by  the  electric  medium.  The  circumstance  is  kuown 
to  all  that  milk  soon  becomes  sour  in  a thunder  storm,  and 
exhibits  organisms  under  a microscope.  A Frenchman 
has,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  action  of  yeast,  or  fermen- 
tation, might  be  facilitated  with  the  aid  of  electricity. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  drying  is  undertaken  in 
as  cool  asjpossible  an  apartment,  the  addition  of  spirit  to 
the  chromate  bath  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  is  to  be  recommended.  Firstly,  because 
in  this  way  the  drying  of  the  gelatine  is  thereby  hastened  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  alcohol  acts,  very  probably, 
like  carbolic  or  salicylic  acids,  as  a preservative.  The 
finely-powdered  bichromate  is  first  of  all  dissolved  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  4 to  5 parts 

Water  70  to  75  „ 

and  when  the  bichromate  has  been  all  dissolved,  the  spirit 
is  added.  As  a rule,  a very  fine  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  must  be  filtered  off.  And,  by  the  way,  I may 
remark,  that  it  was  not  Vidal,  but  an  A merican  gentleman, 
Land,  who  first  suggested  this  addition  of  alcohol.*  Land 
thought  to  avoid  the  running  of  the  gelatine  film  in  this 
way,  and  he  recommended  an  addition  to  the  bichromate 
bath  of  twenty- five  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  when  working  at  a warm  temperature,  such  as  901* 
to  100°  Fahr.  At  M.  Braun’s  establishment  at  Dornach 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  bichromate  bath  has  been 
customary  for  a long  time. 

Friedlin,  of  Munich,  recommends,  as  a preventive,  car- 
bolic acid,  aud  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  bichro- 
mate bath : — 

Bichromate^  potash  ...  120  grammes 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  3200  ,, 

Carbolic  acid  (fluid)  ...  4 „ 

I have  not  sufficiently  experimented  to  pronounce  upon 
this  formula,  but  T cannot  help  thinking  that  a small  addi- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  would  be  beneficial. 

The  decomposition  of  bichromated  gelatine  by  the 
atmosphere  seems  based  on  purely  chemical  reaction,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  delicate  organisms  as 
those  which  are  formed  in  decomposing  gelatine  could 
withstand  the  action  of  bichromate  salts.  A lew  experi- 
ments would,  however,  toon  settle  the  question  ; my  task 
was  simply  to  put  photographers  on  their  guard  during 
the  present  hot  and  stormy  weather. 


Photoyraphitche  Correspon lenz . 


See  Philadelphia  Photographer,  1868,  p,  275. 
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The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion has  just  closed,  in  the  fine  city  of  Plymouth,  where 
thirty-six  years  before  the  peripatetic  philosophers  held 
festival.  As  we  have  more  than  once  remarked,  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  photo- 
graphy as  a special  science  has  been  gradually  ceasing  to 
receive  attention.  When  the  Association  was  young, 
photography  was  still  younger,  its  discovery  having  been 
announced  when  the  Association  had  only  been  a very  few 
years  in  existence.  As  was  quite  natural,  the  little 
stranger  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  its  new  developments, 
capacities,  and  requirements,  were  studied  year  by  year. 
Chemists  and  physicists  were  eager  in  their  investigations 
and  expeiiments  in  various  branches  of  the  new  art- 
science,  and  at  every  meeting  of  the  Association  many 
papers  directly  connected  with  photography  were  read  by 
distinguished  savans. 

The  days  when  Wheatstone  and  Brewster  and  men  of 
similar  stamp  took  a working  interest  in  the  art  and  its 
possibilities  have  passed,  and  photography  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  so  much  as  a science  in  itself,  as  an  estab- 
lished recognized  and  understood  aid  to  investigation  in 
other  sciences.  And  in  this  aspect  photography  still 
appears  prominently  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
Captain  Abney,  Air.  Alallock,  and  Lord  Kayleigh,  read 
interesting  papers  more  or  less  connected  with  photo- 
graphy, aud  many  other  gentlemen  described  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  as  contributing  to  their  investigations. 
In  the  department  of  Anthropology,  Mr.  Francis  Galton 
referred  to  some  interesting  uses  of  photography.  In 
searching  amongst  the  habitually  vicious  classes  for  some 
general  and  similar  outward  indications  to  mark  mental 
characteristics,  he  remarks  that  by  some  trustworthy 
method  of  observation  and  record  of  this  kind  “ we  should 
learn  how  far  the  more  obvious  physical  charac- 
teristics may  be  correlated  with  certain  mental  ones,  and 
we  should,  perhaps,  obtain  a more  precise  scale  of  tempe- 
raments than  we  have  at  present.  Having  obtained 
drawings  or  photos,  of  several  persons  alike  in  most 
respects,  but  different  in  minor  details  what  sure  method 
is  there  of  extracting  the  typical  characteristics  from  them  ? 
I may  mention  a plan  which  had  occurred  both  to  Air. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  myself,  the  principle  of  which  is  to 
superimpose  optically  the  various  drawings,  and  to  accept 
the  aggregate  result.  Air.  Spencer  suggested  to  me  in  con- 
versation that  the  drawings  reduced  to  the  same  scale 
might  be  traced  ou  separate  pieces  of  transparent  paper, 
and  secured  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  held  between 


the  eye  and  the  light.  I have  attempted  this  with  some 
success.  Aly  own  idea  was  to  throw  faint  images  of  the 
several  portraits  in  succession  upon  the  same  sensitized 
photographic  plate.  I may  add  that  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  superimpose  optically  two  portraits  by  means  of  a 
stereoscope,  and  that  a person  who  is  used  to  handle  in- 
struments will  find  a common  double  eye-glass  fitted  with 
stereoscopic  lenses  to  be  almost  as  effectual  and  far  handier 
than  the  boxes  sold  io  shops.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on 
the  obvious  lact  that  many  persons  have  become  convicts 
who,  if  they  had  been  afforded  the  average  chances  of  doing 
well,  would  have  lived  up  to  a fair  standard  of  virtue 
Neither  need  l enlarge  on  the  other  equally  obvious  fact, 
that  a very  large  number  of  men  escape  criminal  punish- 
ment who  in  reality  deserve  it  quite  as  much  as  an  average 
convict.  Alaldug  every  allowance  for  these  two  elements 
of  uncertainty,  no  reasonable  man  cau  eutert  tin  a doubt 
that  the  convict  class  includes  a large  proportion  of  con- 
summate scoundrels,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect  to 
find  in  any  large  body  of  convicts  a prevalence  of  the  truly 
criminal  characteristics,  whatever  these  may  be.” 

Again  he  remarks,  on  this  subject:  — 

“ The  ideal  criminal  is  deficient  in  qualities  that  oppo.se 
his  vicious  instincts.  He  has  neither  the  natural  regard 
for  others  which  lies  at  the  base  of  conscience,  nor  lias  lie 
sufficient  self-control  to  enable  him  to  consider  his  own 
selfish  interests  in  the  long  run.  He  cannot  be  preserved 
from  criminal  misadventure,  cither  by  altruistic  or  by  in- 
telligently egotistic  sentiments.  It  becomes  an  interest- 
ing question  to  know  how  far  these  peculiarities  may  be 
correlated  with  physical  characteristics  and  features. 
Through  the  corlial  and  ready  assistance  of  Sir  Edmund 
Du  Cane,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons,  who  has  him- 
self contributed  a valuable  memoir  to  the  Social  Science 
Congress  on  the  subject,  I was  enabled  to  examine  the 
many  thousand  photographs  of  criminals  that  are  pre- 
served for  purposes  of  identification  at  the  Home  Office,  to 
visit  prisons,  and  confer  with  the  authorities,  aud,  lastly, 
to  procure  for  my  own  private  statistical  inquiries  a large 
number  of  copies  of  photographs  of  heinous  criminals.  I 
may  as  well  say  that  1 begged  that  the  photographs 
should  be  furnished  me  without  any  names  attached  to 
them,  but  simply  classified  in  three  groups  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  first  group  included  mur  ler, 
manslaughter,  and  burglary;  the  second  group  included 
felony  and  forgery  ; and  tho  third  group  referred  to 
sexual  crimes.  The  photographs  were  of  criminals  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude. 
By  familiarizing  myself  with  the  collection,  and  con- 
tinually sorting  the  photographs  in  tentative  ways,  certain 
natural  classes  began  to  appear,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  marked.  It  was  also  very  evident  that  the 
three  groups  of  criminals  contributed  in  very  different  pro- 
poitions  to  the  different  physiognomic  classes.  I have 
thus  far  spoken  of  the  character  and  physiognomy  of  well- 
marked  varieties  of  men.  The  anthropologist  has  next  to 
consider  the  life  history  of  these  varieties,  aud  especially 
their  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves,  whether  to  dis- 
place other  varieties  and  to  spread,  or  else  to  die  out.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I will  proceed  with  what  appears  to  be 
the  history  of  the  criminal  class.  Its  hereditary  perpetua- 
tion is  a question  that  deserves  more  careful  investigation 
than  it  has  received,  but  it  is  on  many  more  accounts 
more  difficult  to  grapple  with  than  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be.” 

We  have  selected  these  examples  of  the  uses  of  photo- 
graphy iu  a somewhat  novel  field  as  likely  to  interest  many 
readers,  and  as  suggesting  the  importance  in  photographs 
for  purposes  of  this  kind  of  presenting  unsophisticated  pic- 
tures. Naked  photography  is  not  always  absolutely  true, 
but  the  nature  and  amount  of  error  may  be  estimated  and 
allowed  for;  whilst  the  modifications  produced  by  re- 
touching are  beyond  estimate. 

Some  further  details  of  the  Association’s  doings  will  be 
‘found  on  another  page. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  NORMAS  MAY.* 

Owing  to  the  much  clearer  atmosphere  and  greater  araoun' 
of  a~/inism  in  the  light,  exposures  are  much  shorter  in 
America  than  in  England’s  ‘‘  muggy  ” clime.  1 have  seei 
printed  over  fifty  prints  from  one  whole-plate  negative  in 
a day  ; of  course  the  negative  was  rather  thin  (don’t  think 
the  story  is  too),  and  it  was  priuted  in  the  sun,  but  the\ 
were  all  off  by  three  o'clock.  In  consequence  of  tin 
brighter  light.  American  photographers,  as  a rule,  are 
very  successful  indeed  with  children,  catching,  almost  in 
stantaneously,  their  often  charming  and  always  fleeting 
expression.  I remember  seeing  at  a Canadian  exhibition 
a frame  filled  entirely  with  children’s  photographs,  the 
majority  of  them  babies,  the  various  expressions,  from 
grave  to  gay,  biing  exquisitely  rendered.  Fogs  are  rare, 
and  the  drizzling  rain  so  common  in  England  is  there 
almost  unknown.  When  it  rains,  it  generally  rains  heavily, 
and  it’s  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  hail-stones  as  large  as 
marbles,  which,  pattering  on  the  shingled  roofs,  make  a 
great  noise.  Lightning  is  of  nightly  occurrence  in  the  hot 
summer  of  the  Western  States,  generally  sheet  or  heat 
lightning,  forked  lightning  only  occurring  in  a storm,  but 
then  extremely  vivid.  Altogether,  it  is  a country  of  much 
greater  extremes  than  England  in  every  way.  The  moun- 
tains are  higher,  rivers  are  larger,  the  cold  is  greater,  and 
heat  more  intense,  big  cities  spring  up  with  big  hotels, 
long  railways  go  across  immense  plains,  go  through 
almost  interminable  forests,  down  into  deep  valleys,  and 
over  high,  snow-dad  hills. 

It  is  a country  of  inexhaustible  resources,  great  enter- 
prize.  and  wonderful  vitality,  with  circumstances  in  favour 
of  its  future  that  no  European  power  possesses.  Every- 
thing has  lately  been  done  at  too  high  pressure  speed,  but 
even  now  that  is  being  amended,  and  when  this  period  of 
commercial  depression  is  past,  everything  will  find  its 
level,  and  they  will  prosper  again,  if  more  slowly,  yet  more 
steadily  and  surely. 

The  emigrant,  should  he  fail  to  do  as  well  as  he  ex- 
pected, will  find  the  experience  he  has  gained,  the  new 
ideas  he  gets,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  general  know- 
ledge, amply  repay  him  for  his  expenditure  and  loss  of 
time. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  and  imperfect  jottings  to  a 
close,  T will  endeavour  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  intend- 
ing emigrant  of  the  idea  that  the  American  photographers 
are  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  English,  and  that  Aw  abilities 
will  be  recognized  as  pre-eminent.  English  people  are  not 
liked  so  well  by  the  Americans  as  the  Germans,  who  make 
far  the  best  settlers  ; and  the  emigrant  will  find  he  must 
give  up  entirely  his  old  notions,  begin  afresh,  and  adapt 
himself  to  the  people.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  he  has  not  a 
shadow  of  a chance  of  success. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Tiie  real  work  of  the  Association  commenced  on  Thursday 
morning  week  with  the  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
several  sections,  and  the  attention  with  which  the  intro 
ductory  address  by  Professor  Allan  Thomson,  on  the 
previous  e\  euing,  had  been  listened  to,  showed  that  the 
members  were  fully  equal  to  the  labours  which  they  pro- 
spectively had  to  bear.  In  our  columns  it  would  be  unwise 
to  discuss  the  character  of  the  President's  address  ; sulfice 
it  to  say,  that  amongst  those  who  understood  the  biolo- 
gical questions  involved,  it  was  deemed  a masterpiece, 
and  to  show  the  growth  of  Darwinism  in  the  last  ten' 
years.  It  is  only  in  Section  A (Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science)  and  in  Section  B (Chemical)  that 
matters  photographic  are  discussed,  unless  it  be  in  the 
Geographical  Section,  where  the  aid  of  the  art-science  to 
travellers  is  discussed.  In  the  present  year,  the  only 
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points  which  have  been  raised  having  a photographic 
bearing  have  been  in  Section  A.  In  the  address  of 
’rofessor  Carey  Foster,  with  which  the  proceedings  were 
ipened,  we  have  a really  practical  proposition,  and  one 
which,  in  the  interest  of  science,  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
carried  out.  He  proposes  that  committees  formed  of 
-minent  men  of  science  shall  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  different  branches  of 
physical  science  as  a record,  and  present  them  to  the  British 
Association.  He  does  not  propose  that  the  reports 
shall  be  annual,  but  that  each  year  a report  on  some  one 
branch  of  science  shall  be  presented  for  insertion  in  the 
proceedings.  Thus  in  one  year  there  should  be  a report 
on  the  progress  of  optics,  in  another  of  astronomy,  and  so 
on.  By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
reports  be  carefully  drawn  by  men  eminent  in  those 
branches  of  science  on  which  the  report  is  to  be  drawn, 
and  who  represent  all  complexions  of  opiniou,  a most 
valuable  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be 
produced,  and  one  which  will  lend  a much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  reports  than  at  present  attaches  to  them. 
Should  such  a plan  be  adopted,  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  will  be  the  case,  we  may  feel  confident  that  photo- 
graphy will  not  be  neglected,  since  in  nearly  all  physical 
research  it  has  proved,  and  still  more  might  prove,  a 
valuable  handmaiden  to  the  scientific  worker. 

There  are  indisputable  proofs  that  photography  at 
present  has  not  been  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  in  these 
researches  ; and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  man 
who  is  occupied  in  physical  research  is  rarely  a practical 
photographer ; and  in  many  cases  of  which  we  are  aware, 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  learning  the  art  have 
debarred  its  employment  when  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  uiilized.  It  may  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that 
one  of  the  elements  of  all  scientific  education  should  be  to 
include  a thorough  knowledge  of  photography  ; but  at  all 
events,  the  progress  in  science  shows  that  a practical  ac- 
quaintance with  its  rudiments  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  a necessity.  The  reports  suggested  by  Professor  Foster 
will  in  all  probability  help  to  give  the  needful  stimulus  in 
this  direction,  since  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  show 
the  labour  that  may  be  saved  by  using  a sensitive  plate  as 
a recording  agent,  instead  of  the  eye. 

The  opeuing  address  of  Professor  Abel,  F.R.S.,  was  also 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  with  which  it  was  heard. 
His  reproof  to  those  young  workers  in  orgauic  chemistry 
whose  sole  proof  of  a new  compound  might,  perhaps,  con- 
sist solely  of  the  determination  of  a boiling  point,  was 
particularly  happy.  He  also  ably  supported  the  claims  of 
analytical  chemists  against  the  synthetical  workers,  and  his 
dictum  that  the  discoverer  of  a good  analytical  process 
was  certainly  on  an  equality  with  the  discoverer  of  a new 
organic  compound  was  greeted  with  an  applause  which 
showed  that  the  true  spirit  of  chemical  science  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  majority  present.  Whether  it  be  that 
photography  has  sunk  to  a more  commercial  status  than  in 
its  earlier  days,  or  that  those  who  practise  it  are  not  of  the 
same  stamp  as  in  those  days  when  the  names  of  Herschel, 
Hunt,  Claudet,  and  such  were  heard  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  connection  with  it,  may  be  a disputed  point.  One 
thing  is,  however, "Vpiite  clear  : the  prominent  position 
which  it  should  occupy  at  the  British  Association  is  not 
maintained,  though  we  have  no  hesitation  in  s lying  that 
it  might  be  restored. 

The  subjects  of  principal  interest  during  the  meeting 
have  been  the  Telephone  and  the  Colorado  Beetle.  l)r. 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  Telephone,  met  with  a most 
hearty  reception,  and  the  experiments  he  carried  on  with 
Mr.  \V.  II.  Freece  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
Association. 

There  have  been  the  usual  soirees  on  two  evening*,  an 
art  exhibi'iou  having  been  included  iu  their  attractions. 
This  exhibition  was  replete  with  high-class  paintings, 
jboth  in  oil  and  water  colours,  lent  by  various  nobility 
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ami  gentry  of  the  county  and  neighbourhood,  and  was 
well  worthy  of  a careful  inspection.  It  was  free  to  all 
members  of  the  Association,  mauy  of  whom  have  takeu 
advantage  of  the  privilege. 

Subjoined  will  be  fouud  reports  of  pipers  by  Oaptaiu 
Abney,  F.R.S,  Professor  Vernon  Hircourt,  and  Lord 
Rayleigh,  F.R.S.  A communication  by  Mr.  A.  Millock, 
on  “ Measurement  of  Height  of  Clouds,”  we  are  obliged 
to  hold  over  till  next  week. 


ON  A METHOD  OF  SHOWING  THE  SUN’S  ROTA- 
TION RV  SPECTRUM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEV,  F.R.S.* 

Though  it  is  ro>v  generally  admitted  that  the  approach  or 
retrocession  of  the  stars  towards  our  system  can  be 
observed  by  means  of  the  displacement  of  the  absorption 
lines  of  their  spectra  towards  the  most  or  least-refracted 
end  of  the  spectrum,  yet,  in  the  minds  of  some,  there  still 
exists  a lingering  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  process 
employed.  If,  however,  the  displacement  of  the  absorption 
lines  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun  can  be  shown  to  agree 
with  the  theory,  all  doubt  must  be  removed.  Huggins, 
Christie,  and  Young  have  proved  the  solar  rotation  to 
their  own  satisfaction;  but  with  the  methods  employed 
theie  might  be  some  danger  that  the  displacement  noted 
was  due  to  some  other  cause.  I have  made  some  experi  • 
ments  lately  in  the  same  direction,  which  have,  I think, 
heen  fairly  successful  in  conclusively  demonstrating  the 
truth  of  the  problem,  the  manner  of  which  I will  briefly 
describe  : — 

A condenser  was  prepared  by  cutting  a lens  across  the 
centre  and  mounting  the  two  halves  side  by  side,  in  such 
a manner  that  the  two  images  formed  by  the  sun  were 
tangential  one  to  another,  the  tangent  being  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  The  light  from  the  sun  was  thrown  into  this 
condensing  arrangement  by  means  of  a heliostat  having  a 
mirror  silvered  on  the  surface ; and  the  images  were 
brought  to  a focus  on  the  slit  of  a spectroscope,  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  two  suns  occupying  a position  half-way 
down  the  slit.  To  the  spectroscopic  apparatus  was 
attached  a camera  and  leii3  of  some  six  or  seven  feet  focal 
length,  and  the  spec  rum  was  thus  formed  on  a s nsitive 
plate.  When  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  sun’s  image 
were  tangential,  evidently  no  displacement  of  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
of  the  slit  should  be  seen ; whereas,  when  the  equatorial 
portions  of  the  images  were  in  contact,  the  displacement  of 
the  lines  should  be  that  due  to  double  the  rotation,  since 
the  eastern  limb  should  be  receding  aud  the  western 
advancing. 

Thus,  if  photographs  were  taken  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening,  the  apparatus  remaining  in  the 
same  position,  it  is  evident  that  a displacement  of  the  lines 
in  the  top  half  of  the  spectrum  should  tirst  be  noted  in  one 
direction  ; next,  there  shou  d be  no  displacement  of  the 
Hues;  and,  finally,  there  should  be  a displacement  of  the 
lines  in  the  top  spectrum  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
first  noted.  On  the  two  separate  occasions  on  which 
1 have  devoted  a day  to  tliis  subject  I have  found 
such  to  be  the  case.  In  the  first  1 wrs  using  a re- 
fraction apparatus  of  considerable  power ; in  the 
second  I employed  a diffraction  grating  by  Rutherford,  of 
over  17,000  lines  to  the  inch,  which  Mr.  Lockyer  kindlv 
placed  at  my  disposal.  The  fourth  older  of  the  spectrum 
in  tlie  last  case  was  employed,  and  that  portion  lying 
about  the  II  lines  was  taken  to  test  the  method.  I have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  measure  the  displacement  of  the 
lines,  but  as  far  as  I hive  gone,  the  truth  of  the  method 
first  employed  by  Huggins,  as  applied  to  the  s ars,  is  fully 
borne  out. 

• Bcail  before  the  British  Association  in  Section  A— Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science. 


A NEW  STANDARD  UNIT  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  V.  IIARCOURT.* 

Professor  Vernon  IIaucouut  introduced  a new  standard 
I light  for  phot  mi-try  to  the  meeting.  He  first  deseiibed 
j the  difficulties  encountered  in  measuring  the  light  of  ga3, 

! owing  to  the  variation  iu  the  light  of  the  standard  sperm 
candles  due  to  one  cause  or  another.  Thus  the  height  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  had  always  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  older  to  correct  the  results.  The  Carcel 
lamp  unit  lie  also  alluded  to,  aud  pointed  out  that  the 
uncertainty  of  the  composition  of  the  oil,  the  height  of  the 
wick,  aud  other  points,  were  disturbing  causes  iu  the 
intensity  aud  quantity  of  the  light.  In  order  to  get  a 
standard  light,  he  had  fixed  certiin  requisites:  first,  that 
the  combustibles  should  be  of  a kuowu  composition  ; 
and,  secoud,  that  the  same  amouut  should  be  burnt 
iu  a given  time,  also  that  tile  atmospheric  cliauges  should 
have  a miuiinum  effect.  These  conditions  lie  effected  by 
distilling  petroleum  at  50°  Cent.,  and  collecting  the  dis- 
tillate. Oue  volume  of  this  petroleum  in  a vaporised  state 
with  three  of  common  air  gave  the  necessary  combustible, 
which  could  be  held  in  a gasometer.  A unit  of  his  light 
consumed  half  a cubic  foot  an  hour  when  burnt  at  an  orifice 
of  a quarter  of  au  inch  in  diameter.  The  colour  of  the 
flame  seemed  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  gas  flame, 
aud  hence  was  suitable  for  the  purpose  required  of  measur- 
ing the  illuruiuiting  power  of  the  latter.  By  usiug  a gA3 
to  give  a standard  light,  no  correction  for  temperature  or 
pleasure  is  required,  since  it  and  the  gas  uuder  examina- 
tion are  similarly  affected.  Perhaps  such  a standard  light 
might  be  useful  to  photographers  by  which  to  determine 
sensitiveness  of  various  photographic  compounds.  The 
expectation  of  the  Section  was  raised  to  hope  that  perhaps 
some  deliuition  of  what  really  constitut'd  white  light 
might  be  given  ; but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 


THE  LOWER  LIMIT  OF  THE  THERMAL 
SPECTRUM. 

BY  LORD  RAYLEIGH,  F.U.S.* 

Lord  Rayleigh  read  a paper  on  “ The  Lower  Limit  of 
the  Prismatic  Spectrum,”  iu  which  he  alluded  to  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  ,1.  Iierschel  on  the  thermal  spectrum.  (See 
Hunt’s  “ Researches  on  Light ’’for  a figure).  He  gave  a 
resume  of  the  two  methods  Sir  J.  Iierschel  adopted  of 
tracing  the  limits  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  lir»t,  he  coated 
oue  side  of  a paper  with  lamp-black,  and  then  brushed 
alcohol  over  the  other  and  exposed.  The  portions  where 
the  dryings  first  took  place  indicate  1 the  thermal  maxima. 
These  points  lie  had  called  a,  y,  and  5,  and  stated  lie  also 
found  traces  of  another  maximum  *.  Lord  Rayleigh  hal 
repeated  these  experi. ucuts,  but  with  different  results  to 
those  above  mentioned.  He  found  that  he  got  no  results 
beyond  0.  What  led  him  to  undertake  the  investigation 
was  the  theoretical  probability  that  the  change  iu  the  refrac- 
tive index  iu  a prism  for  different  rays  must  have  a limit, 
and  if  such  were  the  case  the  thermal  spectrum  should 
stop  abruptly.  He  explained  how  this  theoretical  limit 
was  ariived  at.  Jl  t he  prism  receiving  the  sun’s  rays  were 
set  at  the  angle  of  mimimum  diviation  for  each  ray,  and 
the  length  of  the  spectrum  were  taken  as  the  abscissa1, 
and  t he  ordinates  formed  of  the  refractive  indices, 
it  would  be  found  that  on  joining  these  ordinates  a nearly 
straight  line  was  formed,  which  would  cut  at  a certain 
distance  from  the  limit  of  the  visible  spectrum,  between 
which  points  the  invisible  thermal  spectrum  must 
lie.  The  limit  of  Sir  .John  Herschel’s  thermal  spectrum 
lay  far  beyond  tliis  point,  and  it  was  to  rectify  these  results 
that  Lord  Rayleigh  undertook  the  investigation.  By  the 
alcohol  method  lie  found  his  own  to  agree  with  theory.  In 
order  to  further  test  his  results,  lie  repeated  Sir  John’s  ex- 
periments, which  he  made  by  brushing  over  paper— whilst 
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exposed  to  the  spectrum— ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
oxalate  of  iron.  This  combination  readily  changed  in 
the  thermal  rays  to  a brownish  colour,  eventually 
changing  to  Prussian  blue.  In  these  cxperiinems 
he  found  the  same  results  obtained.  lie  had  brought 
before  this  Section  these  experiments  iu  order  to 
obtain  an  elucidation  of  the]  seeming  discrepancies. 
He  said  that  if  the  base  of  the  prism  used  by  Sir  John 
were  polished,  the  internal  reflections  from  the  surfaces, 
perhaps,  might  be  the  cause  of  it.  (This  was  the  case  in 
the  prism  that  Sir  John  used).  In  answer  to  questions 
put  to  him,  Lord  Rayleigh  stated  that,  although  in  his 
experiments  he  had  employed  a carbon  disulphide 
prism,  yet  he  had  obtained  the  same  results  when  using 
flint  glass  or  rocksalt  prisms. 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  said  that  in  some  polarized  heat 
experiments  he  had  found  an  abrupt  terminatiou  of  the 
thermal  spectrum. 

Captain  Abney,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  President, 
said  he  had  not  much  to  add  in  the  matter.  In  photo- 
graphing the  ultra  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  he  had  found 
that  the  state  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  had  affected 
light  obtainable  in  a marked  degree,  and  suggested  that 
this,  perhaps,  might  be  the  cause  of  t he  discrepancy. 

Lord  Rayleigh  said  that  he  had  placed  a ceil  containing 
water  before  the  prism,  and  had  found  it  diminished  the 
leugth  of  the  thermal  spectrum  considerably  ; but  he 
did  not  think  this  accounted  for  it  altogether.  Four 
inches  of  water,  he  said,  represented  the  moisture  in  the 
air  when  entirely  s unrated,  and  the  thickness  of  water  lie 
used  was  a fair  representation  of  the  amount  that  might  be 
expected  to  intervene  between  the  sun  aud  the  prism.  He 
hoped  other  experimenters  would  repeat  his  experiments. 


ASSER’S  PHOTO  LITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS.* 
The  Asser  process  differs  from  those  generally  in  use 
principally  in  regard  to  the  paper  employed,  which 
is  not  sized  or  gelatined,  aud,  consequently,  though  bad 
for  transferring,  nevertheless  is  capable  of  fulfilling  a 
special  role.  Asser  employs  an  unsized  paper,  which  lie 
simply  coats  with  a little  starch  paste,  dries,  and  floats 
upon  a bichromate  bath.  It  is  possible  by  means  of  his 
process  to  secuie  prints  in  greasy  ink  from  portrait-nega- 
tives,  which  exhibited  in  the  half-tones  an  agreeable 
grain,  and  were  very  similar  to  Lichdrucks  which  have 
been  pulled  from  grained  glass  plates.  The  half-tone  is 
very  well  reproduced,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  certain 
directions  the  process  will  find  many  applications. 

As  the  process,  though  an  old  one,  has  not  recently 
been  referred  to,  an  account  of  the  modus  operamli  may  be 
welcome.  You  take  unsized  paper  of  medium  thickness, 
and  of  as  fine  a texture  as  possible,  and  apply  to  the 
surface  of  the  same,  by  the  aid  of  a clean  sponge,  a thin 
film  of  starch  dissolved  in  water.  After  the  paper,  hung 
up  on  a pin,  has  dried,  it  is  floated,  the  coated  side  upper- 
most, upon  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  iu 
distilled  water,  with  which  it  is  at  once  impregnated ; 
consequently  the  paper  is  permitted  to  float  upon  the 
solution  but  a very  short  time.  It  is  then  bung  in  the 
dark  to  dry,  and  at  the  lowest  corner  is  put  a tiny  piece  of 
bibulous  paper  to  absorb  the  superfluous  liquid. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  has  completely  dried,  it  is  put 
into  a printing-frame,  the  starch-coated  side  against  the 
negative,  which  should  be  pretty  vigorous  and  clear. 
After  printing  for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  a clear, 
brown  image  appears  upon  an  orange-yellow  ground. 
When  sufficiently  printed,  the  paper  is  put,  image  upper- 
most, in  a wa'er  bath,  care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubbles 
are  formed  between  paper  and  water. 

It  is  allowed  to  float  on  the  water  (in  the  dark)  until  all 
the  bichromate  of  potash  which  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  light  is  dissolved  out,  aud  the  picture  appears  clear 


and  of  a light  brown  colour  ; it  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
water  and  dried,  first  of  all  between  leaves  of  blotting- 
paper,  aud  then  in  the  air.  After  drying,  the  picture  is 
put  upon  a marble  slab,  made  very  hot,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  print  does  not  become  brown  by  heating. 
By  undergoing  this  operation  of  heating,  the  chromate 
salt  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  readily  attractiug 
the  printing  ink. 

A piece  of  unsized  paper,  rather  smaller  thau  the 
picture,  is  now  moistened,  flattened  upon  a piece  of  patent 
plate,  and  the  superfluous  water  removed  by  the  aid  of 
filter  paper.  Then  the  image  is  floated  upon  its  back  for 
a few  seconds  upon  warm  water  until  the  water  has 
moistened  through  the  paper  and  wetted  the  coating  of 
starch.  The  image  is  then  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
placed  upon  the  sheet  of  moist  paper  lying  upon  the 
patent  plate  ; in  this  position  the  two  surfaces  are  placed 
in  contact,  and  covered  with  a dry  sheet  of  sized  paper, 
the  latter  being  rubbed  over  in  all  directions  by  raeaus  of 
a soft  cloth,  so  that  the  moisture  penetrates  uniformly,  and 
the  whole  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  glass  plate.  The 
sheet  is  then  taken  away,  and  the  image  laid  bare. 

In  the  meantime  a stone  is  brought  such  as  lithographers 
employ,  together  with  printer’s  ink  and  litho.  ink,  which  i3 
mixed  by  means  of  a little  oil  varnish.  With  this  ink, 
applied  to  a bit  of  flannel,  a roller  covered  with  fine  cloth 
is  coated  as  uniformly  as  possible;  the  roller  is  then  care- 
fully and  without  pressure  rolled  over  the  image,  which 
soon  becomes  black,  and  rapidly  assumes  vigour  as  the 
rolling  goes  on,  while  the  whites  still  remain  perfectly 
white.  The  picture  is  then  iu  a position  to  be  transferred 
to  stone  ; the  application  of  the  iuk  to  the  image  must  not 
be  carried  too  far. 

While  the  paper  is  yet  damp  (so  that  the  paste  may 
adhere  to  the  stone),  it  is  laid  upon  a lithographic  stone 
aud  passed  iu  this  way  through  the  press.  If  the  paper 
holds  too  fast  to  the  stone,  so  that  it  canuot  be  detached, 
a little  damping  of  the  paper  soon  brings  this  about. 
The  image  is  then  to  be  seen  clear  and  sharp  upon  the 
stone,  and  the  priutingoff  of  copies  can  then  be  proce  'ded 
with  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  any  lithographic  work- 
room. 

The  paper  employed  in  the  process  for  the  transfer, 
being  unsized,  is  easily  penetrable  by  water.  Portions, 
however,  of  the  paper,  where  the  light  has  acted  upon  the 
bichromate  of  potash  covering  it,  do  not  become  mois- 
tened. These  parts  of  the  p iper,  indeed,  when  heated, 
will  permit  any  ink  to  adhere  at  once. 

Unsized  paper  upon  which  is  formed  a print  iu  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  after  being  heated  and  moistened  with 
water,  behaves,  in  a word,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
lithographic  stone  ; some  portions  of  it  attract  the  ink, 
while  others  repel  it.  Where  the  light  has  acted,  there  the 
surface  becomes  hard,  and  the  ink  adheres  ; whereas  the 
other  portions  absorb  water,  and  iu  this  condition  repel 
the  ink. 

If  the  paper  is  covered  on  the  image  surface  with 
starch,  the  transfer  will  have  more  solidity. 


COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

A correspondent  sends  us  the  following  : — 

“ One  of  your  articles  in  last  week’s  issue,  while  notifying 
the  fact  of  the  illustration  of  a magazine  with  a Woodbury 
portrait  as  a proof  of  a new  advance  in  mechanical  photo- 
graphic printing,  appeared  to  lament  as  a fact  the  absence 
of  outward  ana  visible  signs  of  progress  in  the  Collotype 
or  fatty  ink  process.  Collotype,  it  was  said,  had  proven, 
by  numerous  perfect  specimens,  its  potential  ability  in 
photographic  printing  ; but  (as  a real  active  factor  in  the 
multiplication  of  sun  prints  it  was  kiuted  to  be  ‘ no  where  ’ 
in  the  ruuning,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  difficulties— 
chemical,  lithographic,  &c. — which  beset  the  process. 

“ That  the  difficulties  have  been  real  enough  there  can  b 
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no  doubt ; but  that,  to  a very  large  extent,  they  have  been 
surmounted  has  been  incontestably  proved  to  the  writer. 
The  tact  is  that,  while  Collotype  is  making  a distinct  and 
lasting  impression  in  the  field  of  literary  illustration,  its 
employment  has  been  in  channels  that  do  not  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  i distinct  from  the 
usual  work  of  the  professional  photographer. 

1 recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  Collotype 
department  of  the  Autotype  wotks,  and,  hy  the  courtesy  ol 
the  director,  hail  not  merely  an  opportunity  of  obsetving 
the  details  o*  the  printing,  but  of  caiefully  examining  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  work  which  was  steadily  issuing 
from  seventeen  our  of  the  twenty  vertical  presses  at  present 
worked  at  Ealing  Dene.  I had  the  advantage  of  special  in- 
troduction to  the  proprietors,  contemplated  an  arrangement 
to  introduce  the  process  into  an  important  colony,  and 
received,  probably,  a special  amount  of  attention. 

“ I may  say  that  I was  raiily  astonished  at  the  nature  of 
the  work  briug  done  ; it  was  so  much  more  special  and 
recondite  than  I had  expected,  and.  although  evidently  a 
sound  commercial  enterprise  for  an  empire  like  the  British, 
I felt  it  not  likely  to  answer  my  puipore  at  the  Antipodes. 
Thneof  the  largest  presses  (the  tnatiix  plates  being  inked 
up  and  manipulated  by  women)  were  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  copies  of  ancient  charters  for  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  ; and  although  impressions  on  demy  weie 
yielded  at  a comparatively  slow  rate  (only  ten  or  twelve  per 
hour)  yet  the  result  of  the  deliberate  care  was  a series  of 
admirable,  uniform,  perfect  prints  that  reproduced  M.S.S., 
stains,  time  marks,  and  texture  of  the  oiiginal,  whether 
parchment  or  papyrus,  in  a wonderful  manner.  I have  since 
seen  some  of  these  Autotype  copies  under  glass  at  the  British 
Museum  for  tho  benefit  of  the  public,  and  ascertained  that 
the  institution  issues  editions  of  five  hundred  and  upwards, 
strongly  bound,  at  less  than  cost  price,  for  the  benefit  ol 
museums  in  geDetal  and  the  pundits  in  particular. 

“ Another  press  was  engaged  on  somewhat  similar  work 
for  the  Prtlceographical  Society,  which  issues  quarteily  to  its 
three  hundr  d aud  fifty  subscribers  a fasciculus  of  some 
twenty-four  examples  of  the  raast  aud  most  interesting 
parchment  writings  in  existence.  I understand  that  the 
Paloeographical  Society  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
our  lear.ned  bodies,  and  that  it  owes  its  origination  to  the  fact 
that  photography,  by  the  Collotype  process,  offered  such 
admirable  fac-similc  reproductions  of  ancient  M.S.S.  as  to 
give  to  the  student  at  his  own  table  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  obtained  before  only  by  personal  visits 
to  the  museums  and  libraries  of  Europe  where  the  originals 
aie  preserved. 

“Three  smaller  presses  were  turning  out  copies  of  coins — 
one  for  an  illustraiiou  to  the  aunual  report  of  the  Royal 
M nt,  another  a series  of  Asiatic  coins  for  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  and  a third  for  a history  of  the  coins  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Commonwealth.  These  representations  obtained 
from  coins  (or,  perhaps,  casts  of  the  coins)  were  simply 
superb  — the  revelation  of  a new  art ! The  boldness  of  relief 
and  the  clearness  of  detail  made  the  photographic  image 
almost  equal  in  instruction  to  sight  of  the  coins  themselves. 
I was  not  surprised,  alter  examining  the  work  that  the 
Company  hail  illustrated — costly  books  on  Greek,  Homan, 
Syracusan,  Mahommedan,  Scotch,  and  Swiss  coins — that 
a steady  rill  of  business  flowed  towards  the  Collotype  process 
in  this  line  alone. 

“ There  was  also  in  every  stage  of  execution,  from  the  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  negative  to  the  stoiing  completed 
prints,  an  elaborate  series  of  photographic  illustrations  of 
spectrum  analysis  ; and  another  series  of  enlargements  from 
microscopic  negatives  being  printed  to  embellish  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  a work  on  the  Rocks  of  Queensland  and 
Australia.  Further  up  the  room  no  less  than  four  presses 
were  at  work  on  a series  of  fifty-four  plates  to  illustrate  a 
learned  work  on  Fossil  Botany.  These  were  copies  of 
elaborate  drawiugs,  to  which  photography  alone  could  do 
adequate  justice.  The  edition  commanded  was  one  thousand 


copies  of  each  of  the  fifty-four  plates,  and  this  alone  made 
an  item  quite  ‘ commercial  ’ in  its  amount. 

“ Another  large  commission  in  course  of  active  completion 
for,  I imagine,  a foreign  government,  was  a series  of  about 
sixteen  by  thirteen  photographs  of  public  works,  viaducts, 
lighthouses,  railway  slat  ions,  docks,  fortresses,  and  the  like. 
I saw  hundreds  of  separate  illustrations,  and  cvid-  nce 
eDough  that  a job  was  in  hand  mounting  up  into  setious 
figures.  It  would  be  scarcely  fair  for  me  to  enumerate 
all  the  items  of  work  of  which  I was  permitted  to  take  one, 
but  I was  struck  by  the  preponderance  of  scientific  and 
artistic  work,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  work  from 
negatives  direct  from  nature.  The  public  works  mentioned 
are,  of  course,  an  exception  on  a large  scale  ; but  I saw 
scarcely  any  portraits,  and  but  few  landscape  views.  It  is 
questionable  il  Collotype  lends  itself  to  the  multiplication  of 
cartes-de-visite,  &c.,  so  readily  as  tho  Woodbury  proc -ss, 
but  it  was  self-evident,  not  only  that  Collotype  printing  has 
an  extensive  field  of  operation,  but  that  it  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  that  field  to  a great  extent.  1 found  a numerous 
staff,  some  forty  persons  in  this  department  alone,  and  their 
weekly  wages  would  scarcely  continue  if  the  depreciatory 
estimate  of  this  branch  of  the  black  art  were  the  true  one. 

“I  gathered  clearly  into  my  mind  during  the  visit  that 
the  commercial  success  of  Collotype  depended  mainly  on  the 
ability  of  the  staff  to  cope  with  chemical  and  mechanical 
difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  to  give  to  every  detail  of  the 
process  an  intelligent  and  scrupulous  care.'’ 

o 

UNDRAPE1)  INNOCENTS* 

Alongside  the  photographs  of  persons  known  to  fame,  as 
arrayed  in  the  stores  where  such  portraits  arc  sold,  may 
be  seen  the  picture  of  a nude,  pretty  little  child,  probably 
about  two  years  old.  Its  chubby  body  is  represented 
lying  on  a cloth,  the  folds  of  which  cover  it  to  a slight 
extent.  The  picture  is  tin  attractive  one  : the  infancy  of 
the  child  being  a bar  to  any  idea  of  indelicacy,  and  women 
admire  and  buy  it  extensively.  The  photographer  who 
put  it  on  the  market  said,  when  asked  who  the  child  was: 
“ t)h ! I wouldn’t  dare  to  tell  you,  except  as  a secret  not  to 
be  published.  The  parents  brought  her — it’s  a little  girl 
— to  be  photographed  in  that  way,  and  when  the  picture 
was  made  1 saw  at  once  that  it  was  pretty  enough  to  sell 
in  the  market.  So  I asked  permission  todupliette  it.  At 
first  the  mother  refused,  but  at  last  she  consented,  on  my 
promise  not  to  divulge  the  identity.  The  truth  is.  she 
was  proud  of  her  offspring's  beauty,  and  hankered  after 
the  admiration  that  the  picture  would  excite.  I am 
selling  copies  by  the  thousand,  for  I am  suDplying  dealers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  All  parents,  however, 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent.  I knoiv  a photographer 
who  sold  piciures  of  a little  son  of  a gentleman  of  Newark, 
and  he  threatened  a lawsuit  in  consequence.  Another 
case  was  that  of  the  President  of  a Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. lie  had  a wonderfully  beautiful  daughter,  about 
four  years  old,  whose  picture  was  taken  by  a New  York 
photographer,  and  a really  attractive  picture  it  made. 
The  photographer  duplicated  it  for  the  trade.  Those  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  photographs  in  the  stores 
will  remember  it — a plump, round-eyed  child, coquettishly 
dressed,  and  sitting  with  negligent  grace  on  a sofa,  with 
one  of  her  dimpled  legs  hanging  down.  This  picture  was 
selling  fast,  when  the  father  learned  about  it,  and  forbade 
any  further  sale.  All  that  could  be  got  were  called  in 
from  the  stores.  In  this  case  the  child  was  clothed.” 

“ You  speak  as  though  pictures  of  unclothed  children 
are  common,”  said  the  reporter.  “Such  is  the  fact,”  was 
the  reply  ; “ there  seems  to  be  a rage  for  it  just  now.  Every 
photographer  in  the  city  is  doing  more  or  less  of  such 
work  now-a-days,  and  very  acceptable  they  find  it,  T can 
tell  you,  in  this  dull  season.” 

The  reporter,  in  quest  of  information  as  to  this  new 

• New  l'i  rk  Mrratry. 
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feminine  freak,  called  on  several  of  the  most  fashionable 
photographers.  They  all  freely  acknowledged  the  sur- 
prising extent  of  the  new  feature  in  their  business. 
Naturally,  they  could  see  no  harm  in  gratifying  a mother's 
desire  to  preserve  a reminder  of  her  child's  infantile 
charms.  Said  one  : — “ 1 suppose  I have  made  photo- 
graphs of  twenty  nude  children  within  a month.  It 
seems  to  be  a wholly  new  idea,  and  has  suddenly 
become  the  rage.  These  children  were  from  one  to 
four  years  old,  perhaps  a little  older  iu  one  or  two 
instances.  Generally  tue  mothers  have  a settled  idea 
about  the  pose  that  they  desire,  which  is  often  an  imi- 
tation of  some  familiar  sculptured  or  painted  figure. 
Cupid  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  model  that  many 
expect,  and  the  little  ones  are  made  to  assume  attitudes 
before  the  camera  such  as  are  given  to  him  in  art.  I’ll 
show  you  some  of  the  pictures.'1  Thereupon  he  took  a 
small  album  from  a drawer,  and  displayed  its  contents, 
consisting  of  about  half  a hundred  photographs  of  the 
kind  in  question.  He  said  that  he  kept  them  as  samples, 
from  which  patrons  might  select  styles.  Cupids  abounded, 
and  in  several  instances  statuary  was  so  well  imitated  in 
pose  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  the  original  was  not 
marble  instead  of  flesh.  Cherubs  of  various  sorts  were 
there,  too,  and  one  plump  little  fellow  had  wings  stuck  on 
his  shoulders.  A fair,  six-year-old  girl  was  posed  as 
Power’s  “Greek  Slave,”  showing  a form  as  perfect  in 
childish  grace  as  the  statue  is  in  womanly  beauty.  A 
shapely  baby  lay  in  a large  shell  asleep,  and  another  was 
kicking  up  its  legs,  and  Hinging  its  arms  as  though  in 
high  glee. 

The  chief  operator  in  a leading  Broadway  establishment 
said  “ It's  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  parents 
to  want  to  preserve  in  pictures  the  beauty  that  is  bound  to 
pass  away  in  their  children.  Why,  I have  photographed 
nude  the  baby  of  a prominent  clergyman,  and  all  my 
patrons  in  that  peculiar  line  have  been  of  a cultured, 
fashionable  class.”  This  operator  said  he  had  an  engage- 
ment to  photograph  four  children  in  a group,  and  he  j 
believed  that  some  painting  was  to  be  imit'ted  in  the 
poses.  Indeed,  it  was  a peculiarity  of  this  business  that 
the  mothers  almost  always  came  with  a settled  conviction 
of  how  they  wished  their  darlings  to  sit  or  stand.  They 
usuallv  have  discovered  a likeness  betweeu  their  children's 
forms  and  some  work  of  art,  and  that  is  enough  to  decide 
their  choice.  He  showed  the  reporter  a negative  which 
he  had  been  ‘‘touching  up,”  in  which  a slender,  beau- 
tifully modelled  girl,  apparently  about  five  years  old,  re- 
presented Aphrodite  rising  from  the  sea.  A background 
had  been  painted  in  imitation  of  a picture  that  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the 
figure  was  graceful  enough  not  to  suffer  by  a recollection 
of  the  original.  The  girl  must  have  been  carefully  trained 
both  as  to  her  attitude  and  her  expression  of  face.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  pictures  that  the  reporter  saw  bore 
evidence  of  drilling  in  the  little  ones  whose  forms  had 
been  exposed  to  the  camera. 


Comsgmrtmt. 

ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  WITHOUT  PYRO- 
GALLIC  ACID  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — My  plates  are  eighteeu  by  sixteen  ; I have  a tin 
dish  sufficiently  large  for  the  plates,  one  and  a-half  inches 
deep  ; the  inside  of  the  dish  has  had  several  coats  of  white 
paiut,  which  answers  admirably  both  for  developing  and 
washing  the  plates.  In  preparing  to  develop,  I pour  iuto 
the  dish  as  much  tap  water  as  will  fill  the  dish  to  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  then  drop  into  the  water  about  twenty 
drops  of  strong  liquor  ammonia,  rock  the  water  about  to 
mix  it  with  the  anamouia,  then  take  the  plate  from  the 
dark  slide  and  place  it  in  the  dish,  collodion  side  up,  taking 


care  to  flow  the  water  over  at  one  wash,  to  preveut  deve- 
loping lines.  The  image  will  appear  immediately’.  It  is  as 
well  to  rock  the  dish  to  cause  the  water  to  wash  off  the 
preservative  at  the  same  time.  'The  same  water  will  deve- 
lop two  or  more  plates,  if  used  at  once.  Wash  and  inten- 
sify with  acid  silver  and  pyio.  If  fully  exposed,  very 
little  intensification  will  be  requited.  I can  easily  finish 
one  while  the  other  is  left  iu  the  water. 

Reuben  Mitcuell. 


VALUE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  WASHING  FOR  EMUL- 
SION OR  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — I think  you  will  find  that  you  have  in  your  last 
issue  given  credit  to  the  wrong  person  (Mr.  Wratten)  for 
originally  discovering  the  above.  1 find  it  was  announced 
(and  I believe  first)  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  to  the 
Photographic  Society  (see  Photographic  News,  June 
30th,  187G)  thus: — “When  the  pellicle  is  set  in  the  dish 
into  which  it  has  been  poured,  it  is  cut  up  with  a clean  slip 
of  glass,  and  put  into  a bottle;  it  is  then  rapidly  rinsed 
with  three  or  four  changes  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
with  two  changes  of  methylated  alcohol,  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  it 
may  then  either  be  taken,  and,  after  blotting  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat,  or  it  may  be 
left  in  a bottle  with  clean  alcohol,  which  I find  to  be  by 
far  the  best  method  of  preserving  sensitive  gelatine  pellicle  ; 
and  under  any  circumstances,  washings  of  alcohol  are  most 
important,  as  they  extract  all  the  water  [this  is  the  point] 
from  the  gelatine,  and  render  it  far  easier  to  thoroughly 
dry  the  pellicle.  I also  find  the  diluted  alcohol  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  the  collodion  pellicle  ; but  I need  hardly 
point  out  that  in  that  case  it  must  not  be  used  too  strong, 
or  it  will  cause  partial  solution.’  ’ — Yours  faithfully, 

Junior  United  St  re  ice  Club.  Herbert  Kerr. 

[It  will  be  readily  seen,  we  think,  that  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods  and  the  two  aims. — Ed.] 


&alk  in  tfci  Stubin. 

Gum  For  Retouching. — A discussion  has  boon  going  on  in 
the  Practical  Photographer  (St  Louis)  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a gum  surface  on  negatives  for  retouching. 
Amongst  the  disadvantages  is  found  the  fact  that  cockroachos, 
being  fond  of  gum,  attack  the  coating,  and  fail  to  discriminate 
between  the  gum  coating  and  collodion  film,  eating  up  all 
together  ; the  portrait  of  an  emperor  or  of  the  most  beautiful 
woman  serving  merely  as  a meal  for  a cockroach. 

Yellow  Light. — Mr.  Robert  Charles  Croft  writes  as  follows 
to  the  Daily  News  on  the  abovo  subject : — “ It  has  given  me 
much  gratification  to  find  that  the  humble  suggestion  I made 
through  your  columns  respecting  ‘ the  application  of  yellow 
light  as  a remedial  agent  ’ has  met  with  so  much  attention, 
both  from  the  public  and  from  scientific  men,  although  the  latter 
seem  disposed  to  cavil  because  they  cannot  at  preseut  reconcile 
their  theoretical  knowledge  of  light  to  the  practical  uses  I have 
suggested.  One  gentleman  under  the  signature  of  ‘ Watson 
Smith,  F.C.S.,’  is  so  emphatic  upon  the  nutter  that  1 beg 
permission  to  say  a few  words  in  answer.  This  correspondent 
gives  me  credit  lot  advising  yellow  light  in  smallpox,  but  says 
that  I ‘ seriously  go  out  of  my  way’  in  making  other  sug- 
gestions ; that  it  is  a pity  I did  not  try  the  effect  of  yellow 
specjacles  (faking  it  for  granted  that  I did  not  do  so)  before  I 
wrote  the  letter  suggesting  their  use  and  the  use  of  yellow 
veils  for  inflamed  eyes  and  sunburns  ; and  he  goes  on  not  only 
to  depreciate  yellow  light,  but  to  advise  your  ‘ lady  readers,’ 
before  adopting  it,  to  read  his  elaborate  description  of  the  com- 
position of  light,  and  ‘to  judge  for  themselves’  whether  after- 
wards they  will  wear  blue  or  yellow.  All  this  is  very  well,  sir, 
but  very  little  to  the  purpose.  The  letter  is  admirably  written, 
and  the  description  of  the  spectrum  clever  enough  ; indeed,  I 
fancy  it  is  almost  too  clover  to  interest  the  fair  readers  whom 
he  addresses.  Let  me  in  my  turn  state  one  or  two  facts.  I 
am  writing  this  letter  in  the  glaring  sunlight,  wearing  spec- 
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fades  over  which  I have  placed  a piece  of  deep  yellow  glass, 
aud  I am  writing  in  the  greatest  comfort,  whilst  if  I remove  thi 
yellow  glass  the  glare  is  too  painful  to  endure.  Thus  protected 
I h ive  iust  been  out  in  the  garden  and  can  look  up  straight  at 
the  sun  without  the  least  inconveniouco.  Any  one  can  try  this 
plan  (yellow  spectacles  cannot  yet  be  had),  and  if  it  be  found 
that  by  using  some  yellow  medium  we  can  endure  more  glare 
and  derive  more  comfort  than  we  can  obtain  by  any  other 
means,  surely  it  is  best  to  try  tho  practical  experiments  first 
and  to  theorise  afterwards.  As  regards  the  use  of  blue 
spectacles,  they  relieve  for  a few  moments,  but  the  eyes  almost 
always  feel  pecaliaily  uncomfortable  after  they  have  been  worn 
for  some  little  time.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  put  the  case 
before  your  fair  readers  in  a less  learned  and  more  familiar 
manner.  Light  possesses  three  properties  1.  Illuminating 
power;  2.  Heating  power;  3.  Chemical  power.  You  can 
certainly  separate  the  chemical  power  from  the  others,  or  the 
photographer’s  ‘occupation  would  be  gone,’  for  light  filtered 
through  a yellow  medium,  although  it  retains  its  illuminating 
power,  loses  its  chemical  properties,  and  the  sensitive  plates  are 
not  affected.  Now  what  I want  ascertained  by  experiment  is 
this  : Can  the  three  properties  of  light  named  above  be  separ- 
ated or  combined  and  used  in  any  way  as  agents,  to  cure 
disease  or  to  alleviate  suffering  ? I quite  believe  this  to  be 
possible,  but  as  one  man  can  only  hope  to  get  together  a very 
gmall  amount  of  experimental  knowledge,  I have  elected  to 
make  public  what  little  I know,  in  the  hope  that  others  will 
assist,  in  ascertaining  any  facts  connected  therewith,  and  I 
mike  this  public  with  less  hesitation,  seeing  that  it  involves 
no  question  of  medical  treatment,  but  is  an  experiment  so 
simple  and  inexpensive  that  if  there  be  no  ultimate  benefit 
gained,  at  least  no  harm  will  result.  The  letters  I continue  to 
receive  relating  the  temporal  effects  of  yellow  light  in  special 
cases  are  encouraging,  and  I hope  the  subject  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of.”  Our  readers  will  remember  that  a correspondent  last 
week  gave  his  exporience  with  a pair  of  yellow  glasses  con- 
structed by  himself. 

Retouching  Surface. — Mr.  C.  Ferris,  in  the  Practical 
Photngrahcr,  gives  the  following: — “ Dissolve  one  ounce  of  com- 
mon brown  dextrine  in  sixteen  ounces  of  boiling  soft  water; 
then  add  fifteeu  grains  bichromate  ofpot  ish  ; when  dissolved, 
filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Rinse  your  negative  thoroughly 
from  the  hypo,  fixing  solution,  and  flow  with  the  dextrine  ; var- 
nish aud  set  away  from  dust  to  dry,  when  it  should  look  as  if 
dried  in  the  usual  way  without  auy  preparation.  If  it  looks 
tho  least  glossy,  your  dextrine  solution  is  too  thick  and  must  be 
reduced.  Hand  one  of  these  plates  to  a retoucher,  and  he  will 
avoid  touching  it  with  a pencil  for  fear  of  scratching.  But 
there  is  no  danger  ; it  will  stand  a pretty  heavy  hand  with  a 
XXX  Faber  pencil,  and  is  capable  of  taking  any  shade  from 
the  lightost  to  perfect  opacity  ; and  for  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
needle  stippling  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  it  will  nei- 
ther chip  or  flake  off.  When  you  have  retouched  to  your  liking, 
riuse  thoroughly  under  the  faucet,  dry,  and  varnish  ; or,  if  but 
few  prints  are  wanted,  you  need  not  rinse  or  varnish. 


®ormgoub£nts. 

M.  F.  F. — If  you  carefully  follow  tho  instructions  in  any  of  the 
articles  to  which  you  rofor,  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  succeed,  but 
you  must  be  precise  in  following  instructions.  The  water  running 
irregularly  over  tho  face  of  the  Daguerreotype  when  first  applied 
does  at  times  causo  some  troublo.  When  we  have  found  a tendency 
of  this  kind,  we  have  applied  strong  alcohol  first,  to  remove  any 
trace  of  greaiincss  which  may  be  present  if  the  plato  has  been 
taken  from  under  tho  glass  and  fingered ; then  wa»h  thoroughly 
with  wafer  before  applying  the  cyanide  solution.  Do  not  attempt 
to  use  a strong  solution  of  cyanide,  ns  if  it  be  too  strong  it  may 
dissolve  and  destroy  the  image. 

Beginner. — You  have  applied  tho  cyanide  fixing  solution  imme- 
diately after  development  without  washing  the  plate  between  the 
operations,  and  the  combination  of  the  iron  salt  and  the  cyanide  has 
produced  Prussian  blue.  Remember  that  you  always  wash  the 
plate  between  development  and  fixing.  2.  The  image  appearing 
grey  all  over,  and  flat  looking,  may  be  due  to  many  causes ; but 
most  probably,  in  the  case  you  describe,  the  defect  is  due  to  either 
over-exposure  or  over-development.  In  producing  collodion  posi- 
tives the  development  should  be  very  rapidly  done,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  deposit  on  tho  deep  shadows ; but  for  negatives  development 
may  be  much  more  deliberate.  Wo  prefer  backing  with  maroon 
velvet ; it  gives,  we  think,  a richer  efl'ect  than  black  varnish. 


A Shorthand  Writer. — Tho  primary  cause  of  your  imperfect 
toning  is  one  to  which  we  have  very  repeatedly  of  late  called 
attention — the  use  of  a thin  poor  negative.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
rich,  vigorous  prints  from  thin,  poor  negatives.  There  is  not  in 
the  deepest  shadows  of  your  print  a sufficiently  deep  deposit  of 
silver  in  printing  to  receive  a rich  tone  in  the  gold  bath.  The 
negative  has  apparently  been  produced  in  a dull  diffused  light 
wnich  has  not  given  a sufficiently  marked  light  and  shadow  to 
yield  a vigorous  image.  When  the  negative  lacks  intensity  and 
vigour,  the  lights  print  through  before  sufficient  silver  is  reduced 
in  the  blacks,  and  the  weak  print  which  is  placed  in  the  toning 
bath  only  acquires  a lavender,  a drab  or  a grey  tint,  instead  of  a 
rich  purple-brown  or  black.  The  print  you  enclose  is  only  weak, 
not  mealy.  Mealiness  presents  a grey-looking  granulation.  It 
is  generally  duo  to  the  uso  of  the  toning  bath  too  soon  after  it  is 
mixed.  Very  long  washing  before  toning  makes  the  toning 
operation  somewhat  slower.  But  whilst  prolonged  washing  is  not 
necessary,  the  washing  must  be  thorough.  The  irregular  toning 
of  which  you  speak  is  probably  due  to  irregular  washing 
previously 

Dilemma.— Judging  from  the  appearance  of  your  print,  we  should 
have  concluded  that  the  negative  had  been  scratched,  and  that  the 
chemicals  were  working  very  well.  Wo  can  see  nothing  iu  the 
formula  which  should  not  give  a good  bath.  It  is  rather  strong, 
aud  we  should  think  not  fully  iodized.  Tho  thin  images  we 
should  attribute  to  using  a new  coll  'dion,  as  you  say  you  aro 
doing.  Use  a riper  collod  on,  aud  probably  matters  will  improve. 
As  for  a formula  for  a bath,  we  never  fiud  that  one  made  with 
thirty  grains  of  ordinary  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce 
of  pure  distilled  water  fails.  Wc  generally  add  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  each  pint  of  solution.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty,  some  of  the  photographic  chemists  will  supply 
a bath  in  working  order : Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pall  Mall,  will,  for 
instance.  2.  The  surroundings  to  the  portraits  in  question  are 
produced  by  double  priming.  We  do  not  think  you  can  buy  the 
negatives  for  the  purpose.  As  a rule,  each  photographer  designs 
and  photographs  his  own  fancy  negatives.  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne,  of 
Aylesbury,  wc  believe,  supplies  s uie  negatives  for  ornamental 
entourage.  Possibly  he  can  oblige  you. 

B.  L.  A. — It  is  a moot  paint  whether  plain  paper  prints  or  albu- 
menized  prints  are  most  perm  ment.  Some  investigators  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  fading  chiefly  to  albumen  ; but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  plain  prints  do  not  posst  ss  any  certain  immunity  from  fading . 
Developed  prints,  produced  with  care,  and  properly  kept,  have 
generally  been  found  to  stand  well,  and  have,  in  most  cases, 
escaped  "fading.  Fading  was  at  one  time  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
use  of  the  old  hypo  and  gold  toning  bath,  by  which  a mixture  of 
"■old  aud  sulphur  toning  was  produced ; but  some  toned  in  this 
way  remain  without  failing  until  the  present  day,  having  been 
produced  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 

yj  p s. — if  a print  be  carefully  produced — that  is,  properly  fixed 
with  fresh  hypo,  aud  then  well  washed — we  think  that  its  per- 
manency is  unquestionably  made  more  certa  n by  enamelling  or 
coating  with  collodion ; but  if  fix  ition  be  u it  properly  cired  for, 
sealing  the  picture  up  is  only  sealing  up  the  elements  of  decay  iu 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  general  effect  of  enamelling  is,  we  think, 
beneficial. 

J.  Henry  Wkiteiiocse.— Many  thanks.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  you  refer  does,  we  believe,  work  the  wet  process,  and  your 
photograph  from  a coffee  plate  is  unquestionably  a finer  picture  : 
a powerful  argument  for  the  process ; but  something  may  be  due 
to  the  workman ! 

Slave. — Fogging  in  opal  prints  may  be  due  to  many  causes.  The 
same  formula  and  materials  which  will  produce  a good  negative 
are  not  necessarily  suitable  for  opals.  TUe  bath  uiav  possib'y  re- 
quire a little  more  nitric  acid,  or  the  developer  may  be  too  strong, 
or  insufficiently  acid  ; or  the  exposure  may  be  too  long;  or — and 
this  is  most  probable — the  development  has  been  too  much  pro- 
longed. 

One  who  Tries. — We  have  not  tried  the  formula  to  which  you 
refer.  Our  experience  is  antagonistic  to  the  use  of  acetate  of 
silver  in  the  negative  bath.  2.  See  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  letter  on 
page  391  of  our  last  issue.  3.  A weak  solution  of  iron  with  citric 
acid  answers  the  purpose  well. 

A Learner. — The  prints  you  enclose  are  n t perfectly  fixed.  The 
hypo  bas  been  old  and  exhausted,  or  over  weak,  or  the  prints  have 
not  been  perfectly  immersed.  2.  We  do  not  quite  understand  your 
trouble  described  as  creasing  in  the  background. 

F.  M.  SUTCLIFFE.— ThaDks.  We  shall  probably  say  something 

on  the  subject  shortly. 

IIuren. — We  do  not  clearly*  understand  what  it  is  you  wish  to 
register.  Is  it  the  style  and  mode  of  grouping  '(  If  so,  it  must  be 
registered  under  the  Designs’  Act.  As  it  has  never  come  within 
our  province  to  effect  such  a registration,  wo  cannot  direct  you 
with  advantage.  A patent  agent  will  help  you.  But  we  should 
tell  you  that  a similar  mode  of  grouping  iu  photography  has  been 
practised  before. 

R.  G. — We  do  not  remembor  the  drying  box  you  mention. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Paris  International  Exhibition — Poisoninq  in  the 

Photographic  Laboratory — The  Warnbrke  Film  for 

Transparencies. 

1'he  Paris  International  Exhibition. — If  North  Germany 
has  officially  refused  to  support  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  for  1878,  it  is  not  so  with  Austro-Hungary.  To 
judge  by  the  names  of  intending  exhibitors  which  have 
already  been  received  for  Class  XII.,  from  Vienna  alone,  we 
may  expect  a very  fine  show  of  photography  and  photo- 
graphic requisites.  No  less  than  half  a hundred  gentlemen 
connected  with  photography,  and  residing  in  the  South 
German  capital,  have  signified  their  intention  of  forwarding 
contributions,  and  other  cities  of  the  same  State,  Trieste, 
Salzburg,  Luiz,  &c.,  will  be  well  represented.  In  fact, 
everything  seems  to  augur  well  for  the  next  French  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  From  France  there  will  be  as  many 
as  280  firms  represented  in  the  sphere  of  photography,  and, 
although  we  cannot  state  positively  the  number  of  British 
photographers  likely  to  exhibit,  we  know  of  several  eminent 
houses  who  have  resolved  so  to  do.  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen, 
to  whom  the  whole  business,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Great 
Britain,  has  been  entrusted,  has  already  established  himself 
in  Paris  with  a large  staff,  all  of  whom  have  found  plenty 
to  do  for  some  time  past.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  an  honorary,  but  working,  pre- 
sident of  the  British  Commission  proves  of  itself  that  the 
matter,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  will  be  carried 
out  with  spirit.  The  Prince  does  not  shirk  his  work,  but  is 
continually  holding  business  meetings  at  which  he  presides, 
and  ha3  more  than  once  visited  Paris  with  a view  to 
furthering  the  functions  of  the  British  Commission  in  that 
capital.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  gloomy  state  of 
things  in  the  East,  there  is  every  prospect  of  Paris  present- 
ing next  year  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  exhibitions  that 
have  ever  been  held.  That  a gathering  of  this  kiud  in 
Paris  is  sure  to  be  attractive  there  is  little  room  for  doubt, 
since  everybody  is  only  too  glad  for  an  excuse  to  visit  the 
French  capital,  while  it  is  more  favourably  situated  than 
any  other  spot  in  Europe.  Not  only  is  it  adjacent  to  all 
the  western  nations  of  the  Continent,  but  it  is  convenient, 
too,  for  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Poisoning  in  the  Photographic  Laboratory. — At  Dusseldorf, 
the  other  day,  a melancholy  accident  happened  to  a photo- 
grapher, who  swallowed  some  cyanide  of  potassium  by  mis- 
take. It  appears  that  he  was  a travelling  photographer,  and 
after  a hard  day’s  work  wished  to  rake  a little  brandy  from  a 
bottle  that  was  among  his  utensils.  It  was  dark  at  the 
time,  and  by  mistake  he  took  up  a bottle  containing  cyanide 
of  potassium  instead,  and  drank  off  a draught  before  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  The  result  was  almost  inevitable. 
Before  aid  could  come,  the  virulent  poison  had  done  its 
work,  and  the  man  was  a corpse.  The  sad  tale  carries  a 
stern  lesson  with  it,  which  those  who  have  a loose  way  of 
keeping  their  poisons  will  do  well  to  profit  by.  An  almost 
similar  catastrophe  happened  in  our  presence  in  a labora- 
tory in  this  country  not  many  years  ago.  In  this  case  a 
man  had  some  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  in  a bottle 
which  he  kept  for  cleaning  silver.  The  bottle,  to  be  out  of 
harm’s  way,  was  kept  locked  up  in  a cupboard,  and  all 
went  well  for  a time.  But  one  day  the  man  was  given 
some  medicine  to  take,  and  this  also,  after  he  had  swallowed 
a dose,  he  put  into  his  cupboard.  The  next  time  the 
poor  fellow  mistook  the  bottles ; they  were  in  shape  both 
alike,  and  the  liquid  therein  was  not  so  very  different.  He 
poured  out  a dose  and  swallowed  it,  and  three  minutes 
afterwards  he  fell  down  insensible,  with  his  teeth  firmly  ( 


clenched.  He  had  been  told  to  take  his  mediciue  just  be- 
fore meals,  so  that  the  poison  acted  at  once  upon  the  empty 
stomach.  As  most  people  know,  the  best  thing  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  swallow  an  emetic  or  to  take  chlorine 
water  or  solution  of  iron,  but  in  the  case  we  speak  of,  un- 
fortunately, none  of  these  remedies  could  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  promptness.  Within  a quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  event,  a stomach-pump  was  forth- 
coming, the  best  thing  to  use  in  all  such  cases,  but 
the  man’s  jaws  were  so  firmly  closed  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  they  could  be  opened.  In  the  meantime 
the  mau  was  a corpse,  and  all  worldly  aid  was  without 
avail.  One  thing  these  accidents  teach  us,  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of : it  is,  that  no  poison  should  be  con- 
tained in  a bottle  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  form.  Labels 
are  of  little  use,  for  in  the  Dusseldorf  instance  the  man 
took  up  the  bottle  in  the  dark.  But,  as  everybody  knows, 
there  are  such  things  as  poison  bottles  made,  different  in 
shape  to  ordinary  vessels,  and  of  these  all  who  have  to  deal 
with  poisons  should  keep  a stock.  If  a photographer  em- 
ploys cyanide  of  potassium  daily  for  fixing,  as  we  presume 
was  tthe  case  with  the  Dusseldorf  photographer,  he 
could  always  manage  to  secure  it  in  a differently  shaped 
bottle  to  others  in  his  laboratory ; and  furnished,  more- 
over, with  a label  with  the  word  “poison”  on  it,  there  should 
be  little  risk  of  accident  in  the  dark  or  light.  “ Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,”  unfortunately,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  having  to  do  every  day  iu  his  life  with  poisons  more  or 
less  virulent,  the  photographer  looks  upon  them  much  iu 
the  same  way  as  he  does  his  bread  and  butter.  Many, 
we  know,  have  given  up  the  use  of  cyanide  almost  com- 
pletely, but,  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  do  without  it 
altogether,  in  one  operation  or  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  many  studios  this  acute  poison  is  very  loosely 
looked  after,  and,  we  fear,  is  frequently  left  where  igno- 
rant fingers  can  touch  it.  So  dangerous  and  rapid  is  its 
action  when  taken  internally,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  little  hope  for  the  sufferer,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  only  in  the  event  of  swallowing  the  compound 
its  workings  are  deadly.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
we  announced  in  these  columns  the  death  of  an  individual 
who  employed  cyanide  of  potassium  for  cleaning  his  fiugers, 
and  who  had  rubbed  some  of  the  salt  into  an  abrasion  of 
the  skin.  Such  a case  may  be  rare,  but  the  partial  para- 
lysis of  the  hand  and  fingers  from  rubbing  cyanide  upon 
the  skin  is  by  no  means  so.  We  earnestly  conjure  our 
readers,  and  especially  amateurs,  who  are  given  to  the  use 
of  cyanide,  to  take  proper  care  of  this  terrible  agent,  and 
whenever  a solution  of  it  is  prepared  for  ordinary  use,  to 
put  it  into  a vessel  at  once  distinguishable  from  those  in 
ordinary  employment. 

The  Warnerke  Film  for  Transparencies. — It  is  a well-known 
axiom  in  dry-plate  photography  that  you  cannot  over- 
expose. If  twenty  seconds  will  give  you  a picture,  so  will 
forty  and  sixty,  if  you  will  only  use  a development  suit- 
able for  the  occasion.  One  instance  has  recently  come 
under  our  notice  which  affords  at  a glance  how  far,  indeed, 
one  may  expose  without  injury.  Mr.  Woodbury,  whose 
charming  and  delicate  transparencies  are  very  generally 
known,  recently  found  that  some  carbon  tissue  he  had  by 
him  failed,  in  a measure,  to  give  such  a result  as  he  desired, 
and  he  thereupon  essayed  some  emulsion  tissue  of  Mr. 
Warnerke  for  the  purpose.  The  tissue  was  put  into  a print- 
ing frame  upon  a negative,  and  exposed  in  this  way  to  direct 
light.  Instead  of  doing  this  for  but  a second  or  two,  which 
would  certainly  have  sufficed,  Mr.  Woodbury  permitted  an 
exposure  of  one  minute  and  a-half,  and  then  forwarded  the 
film  to  Mr.  Warnerke  for  development.  The  images  by  this 
time  were  as  plainly  marked  upon  the  tissue  as  if  they 
were  albumenized  prints,  but  by  careful  development  they 
yielded  transparencies  of  a delicacy  and  vigour  not  to  be 
surpassed.  In  a word,  we  may  frankly  say  that  we  have 
never  seen  better  transparent  positives  than  this  over- 
exposed tissue  in  the  end  yielded. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  STATUARY  IN  AN  EXHIBI- 
TION. 

Mr.  John  L.  GinoN,  manager  of  the  photographic  operations 
in  the  late  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  in  some  “ Rambling 
Remarks,”  describes  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  some 
experiences  with  statuary.  He  says : — 

“There  might  be  quite  a good  sized  volume  written  in 
regard  to  the  photographing  of  those  marbles.  Now  that 
it  is  all  over,  I have  my  on  n little  secret  laugh  at  my 
comical  experiences.  To  give  a partial  explanation— for  I 
won’t  give  the  whole  of  it — I will  say  that  certain  parties, 
generally  Italians,  calling  themselves  either  artists  or  agents, 
had  the  care  of  these  figures. 

“ They  made  arrangements  with  the  ‘ Company  ’ for  the 
production  and  sale  of  photographs  of  attractive  subjects. 

“ Some  of  the  aforesaid  ‘ artists  and  agents  ’ had  desirable 
models,  others  did  not.  Naturally,  jealousies  soon  came  into 
birth,  and  those  who  had  little  to  represent  them,  or  may  be, 
more  properly,  who  had,  began  to  give  us  trouble,  and  seri- 
ously impede  our  workings.  This  opposition  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  toward  the  closing  cf  the  Exposition  we 
were  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  art  galleries  after  half-past 
eight  o’clock  a.m.  Now,  gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  are 
disposed  to  do  60,  and  who  most  certainly  do  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  criticism,  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Adams  paid  large  amounts  of  money  for  the  privilege 
of  making  pictures  of  some  desirable  figures.  The  com- 
missions were,  of  course,  transferred  to  us  who  operated. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  move  those  heavy  stones  from 
place  to  place,  and  having  to  work  almost  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  there  was  surely  not  much  chance  to  choose  the  light. 
If  people — those  who  pick  up  a picture,  and  give  it  some- 
times an  adverse  criticism — were  to  know  anything  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  had  been  made,  they  would  be, 
at  least,  more  lenient  in  their  expressions.  Many  are  the 
wordy  fights  that  I have  had  with  those  ‘ Sons  of  fair 
Italy.’  A disinterested  American  or  English  observer 
would  have  supposed  on  some  occasions  that  assassination 
was  imminent.  1 know  the  character  of  the  people  much 
better.  ‘ Bluster  and  gesticulation  ’ are  sufficiently  expres- 
sive terms  to  give  character  to  their  actions. 

“ If  you  feel  at  all  like  myself,  you  will  excuse  the  inclina- 
tion I evince  to  get  out  of  the  hard-trodden  path  of  photo- 
graphic literature. 

“ Formulas  are  being  constantly  printed  and  reprinted  that 
are  as  old  as  the  art  itself.  Reports  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions about  peculiar  properties  of  rays  of  light  and  certain 
characteristics  of  subtle  chemical  compounds  ( never  used  by 
the  average  photographer)  consume  as  much  space  as  I 
demand  for  my  R R’s. 

“Picking  up  my  third  It , and  resuming,  I must  tell  you 
of  our  method  of  varnishing  and  preparing  negatives  for 
printing  purposes. 

“ Since  our  time  for  operating  upon  the  statues  was  reduced 
to  such  a minimum,  and  since  we  required  so  many  nega- 
tives of  some  of  them,  we  used  to  put  all  of  our  available 
force  at  the  work,  and  during  a clear  morning,  an  outsider, 
dropping  into  one  of  the  art  galleries,  might  have  been 
excused  for  supposing  it  to  be  a photographic  stock  depot. 
There  were  certainly,  on  many  occasions,  more  instruments 
than  there  were  models.  It  was  often  the  case  that  five 
cameras  would  be  pointing  towards  the  one  subject.  As 
some  of  these  would  have  four  lenses  glaring  from  their 
fronts,  you  can  readily  imagine  that  a good  many  negatives 
were  made,  even  although  the  circumstances  were  adverse. 
It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  twenty  or  more  instruments 
cing  worked  simultaneously  in  one  apartment. 

“ 1 1 seems  to  have  become  the  favoured  style  to  have  photo- 
graphs of  statuary  prepared  with  an  intensely  black  back- 
ground. That  I,  myself,  do  not  give  sanction  to  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence.  I was  obliged  to  accept  the  idea 
and  aid  in  its  practical  production. 

“ At  first,  when  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  when  one 


was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a full  day’s  work,  it  was  the 
custom  to  erect  temporary  backgrounds,  or  screens  made  of 
very  heavy,  very  dark-green  baize.  The  contrast  between 
the  whites  of  the  marble  and  the  heavy  colour  of  the  drapery 
were  sufficiently  great  to  give  a trail-parent  film  in  the 
rear  of  the  figure. 

“When  we  had  to  rush  matters,  pop  away  with  all  the 
instruments  in  our  possession,  it  became  impracticable  to 
put  up  these  backgrounds.  It  would  have  required  as  ex- 
tensive a supply  of  material  as  any  of  the  cycloramas 
demand.  Other  methods  had  to  be  adopted.  The  most 
efficacious  was  to  scratch  away  the  background,  leaving  a 
bare  glass  surface,  before  varnishing  the  negative.  To  do 
this,  a considerable  amount  of  care,  and  some  skill  as  well, 
is  required  in  following  around  the  outlines  of  the  subject. 
The  major  portion  can  be  qnite  readily  removed  with  a 
piece  of  chamois  skin  moistened  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
or  even  with  alcohol  only. 

“ I originated  a style  of  picture  adapted  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  statuary,  the  making  of  which  I am  sorry  to  see 
has  not  been  more  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  invention 
consisted  in  printing  upon  the  finished  albumen  print  a 
lithographic  background.  My  design  was  to  secure,  or 
rather  retain,  all  of  the  delicacy  of  the  silver  impression,  and 
then  to  enhance  its  value  by  the  contrast  of  either  a flat,  or, 
as  the  artist  term3  it,  a dead  surface,  or  otherwise  an  imita- 
tion of  drapery  in  subdued  colours.  Even  a flat,  gold, 
silvered,  or  bronzed  relief  could  be  obtained. 

“ The  process  is  only  suitable  for  such  establishments  as 
that  of  the  1 Centennial  Photographic  Company's,’  whero 
immense  amount  of  prints  from  each  negative  are  made. 

“To  consummate  it,  a good  deal  of  detail  has  to  be  en- 
tered into.  No  matter  how  closely  they  resemble  each 
other,  the  prints  from  different  negatives  have  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  separated.  Then  again  they  have  to  be  printed 
with  registered  marks,  in  order  to  guide  the  lithographer 
in  his  work.  One  other  drawback,  I acknowledge,  is  the 
tendency  of  albumen  paper  to  either  expand  or  contract  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.  One  never  knows,  in  the  case 
of  a large  picture,  whether  a face  will  bo  made  an  eighth, 
aye,  even  a quarter,  of  an  inch  longer  or  broader  than  he  in- 
tended it  to  be.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association,  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Taylor 
gave  quite  an  interesting  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and 
his  remarks  were  responded  to  by  a desultory  discussion. 
As  I remember  it,  the  only  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
sometimes  paper  would  contract,  and  at  others  it  would  ex- 
pand, and  that  generally  it  would  do  60  in  directions  con- 
trary to  your  desires.  The  whole  argument  was  closed  by 
laying  the  interesting  specimens  with  which  he  illustrated 
his  lecture  (photographs  of  Dom  Pedro)  and  the  discussion 
generally,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  1 upon  the  table.’  The 
only  practical  part  of  the  whole  affair  consisted  in  the  leav- 
ing of  the  pictures  to  the  disposal  of  the  Association. 

“ Resuming  again  (I  am  fond  of  the  letter  R.),  I will 
remark  that  this  pet  style  of  picture,  which  I most  certainly 
claim  to  be  an  origination  of  my  own,  has  been  basely  imi- 
tated. Passiug  along  our  leading  street  in  this  Quaker 
town,  and  adhering  to  the  custom  which  I acquired  in  child- 
hood, of  looking  intoevery  window  that  contained  a picture, 

I discovered  a good  many  representations  of  all  kinds  of 
differently  proportioned  Venuses,  Apollos,  Cupids,  and 
Psyches,  that  were  gotteu  up  on  about  the  same  principle. 
In  these  instances,  however,  the  picture  itself — that  is,  of 
the  statue — had  been  carefully  cut  out  from  its  surroundings, 
probably  with  scissors,  may  be  with  a ‘Robinson  Trimmer,’ 
and  pasted  upon  a black  or  chocolate-coloured  cardboard. 
Although  furiously  indignant  (?)  at  such  an  innovation  upon 
that  which  1 claimed  ho  have  been  an  original  design,  I 
will  acknowledge  the  effects  to  be  good. 

“It  is  in  place  here  to  advert  to  some  pictures  that  the 
most  of  you  must  have  seen,  because  they  were  on  exhibi- 
tion in  Photographic  Hall  during  the  Centennial  season. 
They  were  also  copies  of  marble  aud  plaster  work,  mostly  of 
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basso-relievos.  1 believe  that  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion has  become  the  origin  of  auother  patent.  Looking 
them  over  I found  that  the  photograph  of  a statue  was 
carefully  cut  out  and  sealed  to  a glass.  Then  the  plate 
was  silvered  in  such  a way  as  to  represent  a mirror.  Putting 
the  affair  into  the  plainest  words  that  I can  use,  the  result  j 
seemed  to  be  the  combination  of  a photograph  and  looking-  j 
glass.  I liked  them  so  well  that  1 was  about  to  commence  j 
making  them  when  I was  deterred  by  that  terrible  warning 
against  ‘ infringement.’ 

“ Let  us  drop  the  talk  about  the  marbles,  or  rather  the 
statuary,  getback  into  theorthodox  recitation  of  photographic 
processes,  and  consider  the  varnishing  of  the  negatives 
There  was  a cosy  little  room  dedicated  to  the  puipose.  It 
was  surrounded  by  shelves,  and  upon  these  the  plates  were 
first  placed  when  brought  iuto  the  establishment.  In  one 
corner  there  was  a veritable  closet — no  other  term  would 
describe  the  contrivance.  It  also  had  shelves.  They  were 
made,  though,  of  wire.  A gas-stove  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cupboard,  and  when  lighted,  the  heat  from  it 
would  very  soon  work  its  way  through  the  partitions,  aud 
speedily  dry  anything  placed  upon  them. 

“ Once  dry,  the  negatives  hail  to  be  varnished  ; and  now 
commences  the  resume  of  many  a trouble. 

“ Every  make  of  varnish  was  experimented  with.  I re- 
member reading  at  various  times  during  a period  of  some 
years,  in  the  English  journals  devoted  to  photography,  the 
laments  of  operators  who  constantly  spoiled  their  negatives 
in  the  varnishing  process. 

“ Lately,  since  I have  been  again  established  in  business, 

I have  had  instances  of  valuable  plates  being  destroyed  by 
impure  coatings. 

“My  preferences  incline  me  to  the  use  of  a composition 
made  almost  exclusively  with  alcohol  and  gum  sandarac.  A 
small  addition  of  oil  of  lavender  does  no  harm.  I am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  d'>e3  further  good  thau  to  change  the  smell  of 
the  other  composition.  Castor  oil  is  claimed  to  be  a valua- 
ble ingredient,  but  I acknowledge  that  I have  not  undo 
sufficient  experiments  upon  which  to  found  au  opinion. 

“ Without  in  any  way  deprecating  the  maufactured 
article  furnished  by  the  stock  houses,  I must  say  that  our 
preferences  finally  induced  the  use  of  a varnish  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hopkins.  I believe  that  he  intended  to  introduce  it  to 
the  trade  as  a staple  article,  so  I have  not  presumed  to  ask 
him  for  its  composition. 

“If  the  varnish  is  good,  I don’t  know  that  anything 
especially  cau  be  said  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  using  it. 
Experience  alone  teaches  oue  how  to  handle  a plate,  and  the 
workman  is  no  workman  after  all  who  depends  upon  his 
success  on  the  following  up  of  printed  instructions.  It  is 
impossible  to  flow  a plate  well  that  is  too  hot  ; it  is  equally 
impracticable  to  coat  one  that  is  too  cold.  You  cannot  very 
conveniently  gauge  the  condition  of  a negative  by  any 
thermometrical  instrument.  You  must  depend  upon  your 
fingers,  your  sense  of  touch,  as  your  guide.  As  I have 
already  intimated,  practice  and  experience  are  the  only  rules 
by  which  to  woik. 

“Sometimes  it  is  advisable,  even  n»cessary,  to  remove  a 
preliminary  coating  of  varnish,  and  to  apply  a second. 
This  operation  also  necessitates  a little  care,  as  does  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  photographic  business.  A 
good  many  methods  have  been  suggested,  but  I know  of 
none  more  speedy  than  to  flow  the  plate  with  alcohol  con- 
taining what  you  might  term  an  impregnation  of  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

“ In  doing  anything  of  this  kind  yon  have  to  keep  a sharp 
look-out.  I have  seen  exceptional  instances  of  collodion 
films  having  been  destroyed  and  washed  away  from  the  plates 
before  a stream  of  water  could  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  agents  used  for  cleansing  purposes. 

“The  defective  varnishing  of  a negative  will  create  an 
immense  deal  of  after-trouble.  If  the  fluid  is  not  smoothly 
flowed,  the  lines  occasioned  by  its  irregularity  in  drying  will 
most  certainly  show  upon  the  print.  If  tho  plate  is  heated 


over  a spirit-lamp,  and,  through  inadvertence,  a little  con- 
flagration takes  place,  then  spots  and  blemishes  are  bound 
to  be  the  almost  irremediable  results. 

“ Adverting  again  more  exclusively  to  the  doings  of  * the 
Company,’  I must  state  that  one  young  gentleman  had  his 
time  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  this  varnishing  of 
negatives. 

“ Some  days  each  one  of  us  who  operated  would  bring  in 
several  box-loads.  As  there  were  a number  of  squads  of 
active  workers  the  aggregated  accumulation  would  occasion- 
ally be  appalling — at  least  to  any  one  who  desired  to  make 
early  hours.  You  must  remember  that  negatives  were  not 
‘turned  over'  until  almost  dusk,  and  it  would  never  do  to 
allow  the  work  of  one  day  to  lay  over  for  completion  to  the 
next. 

“ Assuming  that  the  negative  had  been  successfully  var- 
nished, aud  thus  secured  from  chances  of  ordinary  accident, 
it  still  remained  for  more  to  be  done  to  it,  previous  to  its 
consignment  to  tho  printing  department. 

“ Our  ordinary  term  for  this  next  operation  was  ‘ the 
shaping.’  Retouching  was  in  but  little  demand,  since  the 
major  part  of  the  work  was  of  landscape  subjects,  and  tho 
negatives  were  required  to  be  sufficiently  perfect  to  disponse 
with  it. 

“ The  ‘shaping  ’ was  a matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  me  in  making  it  the  basis  of  another  article.” 


SOME  FORMULAE. 

Ax  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer,  writing  under  the  signature  of  “ Little 
Carbon,”  gives  some  details  of  formulae  worth  reproducing, 
lie  commences  by  condemning  the  use  of  strong  toning 
baths,  lie  says  : — 

“ lu  your  Bureau  of  Information,  page  227,  is  a German 
formula,  in  which  the  toning  bath  contains  half  a grain  of 
chloride  of  gold  to  each  fluid  ounce.  I would  characterize 
this  as  a horrible  bath.  If  the  Germau  artists  use  such  a 
toning  bath  as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  they  asked  H.  Itocher, 
of  Chicag  >,  for  his  formulae.  According  to  my  experience, 
it  would  tone  so  fa3t  that  it  would  take  half  a day  to  tone 
a fair  day’s  printing,  aud  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a batch  of  prints  any  way  near  an  even  or  uuiform 
tone.  Why  ? Simply  because  it  is  about  eight  times  as 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  about  twenty  times  as  strong 
a3  some  of  our  best  printers  use.  I formerly  used  one 
grain  of  gold  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  bath,  aud  my 
prints  toned  so  fast  I could  not  manage  more  thau  six  or 
eight  at  a time.  When  I visited  Chicago,  in  ’74,  I was 
surprised  and  delighted  with  their  brilliant  tones.  Being 
known  as  one  of  the  old  fogie3  from  the  Daguerreotype 
times,  I was  at  once  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  and,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  I f madmen  toning  with  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  prints  in  the  bath  at  once.  I looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment, expecting 'to  see  some  prints  reach  the  old  blue-black 
tone  before  they  could  be  got  out  of  such  a mass  ; but  no 
such  thing  occurred.  The  reason  was  the  prints  required 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  to  tone,  and 
the  tones  were  beautifully  uniform.  I remember  when  I 
published  the  albumen  process  in  ‘61  to  have  stated  that 
one  grain  of  gold  was  sufficient  for  a sheet  of  paper, 
When  the  Journal  was  received  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. , where 
I then  was,  the  leading  operator  called  on  me  and  swore 
roundly  I was  a fool  or  a liar,  he  did  not  know  which, 
because  his  experience  taught  him  that  a sheet  of  albumen 
paper  required  three  grains  of  gold.  In  1874  I called  on  the 
same  artist,  now  doing  a splendid  business  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  I asked  how  much  gold  he  used  now  ? He  replied, 
that  his  toner  calculated  one  grain  of  gold  for  oue  hundred 
card  prints,  or  about  one  grain  to  three  sheets,  as  it  is 
usually  cut.  Try  to  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  with  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  notice  the  gross- 
ness of  the  precipitate  ; next  take  some  of  the  same  silver 
solution  and  add  a weak  solution  of  chloride,  and  notice 
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the  result— the  precipitate  will  be  fine.  Or  try  to  do  silver- 
plating  with  a strong  cyanide  solution : the  result  will  be 
rapid  coating,  but  it  will  flake  off  ; whereas  if  the  coating 
is  done  in  a weak  bath,  it  will  work  slow  but  sure,  and  will 
be  as  firm  as  if  it  were  not  plated,  but  solid  metal. 

“ As  I do  not  believe  in  denouncing  any  formula  without 
offering  what  I conceive  to  be  a better,  I will  here  give 
one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  ten  years’  every-day  prac- 
tice : — 

« Silvering  Solution. — Soft  water  one  ounce,  nitrate  of  silver 
forty  grains ; float  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes, 
according  to  temperature  and  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular sample  of  paper  in  use  ; when  dry,  fume  until  it 
prints  a rich  purple  black,  slightly  bronzing  in  the  deep 
shadows,  say  fifteen  minutes  as  an  average  ; wash  in  four 
changes  of  water,  no  acid,  but  to  the  fourth  water  add 
sufficient  salt  to  make  the  prints  decidedly  red.  This  salt 
has  a double  effect : first,  the  red  colour  it  gives  the  print 
enables  the  toner  to  decide  at  once  when  the  colour  he 
wants  is  reached  ; second,  and  most  important,  it  changes 
any  free  nitrate  which  the  washing  has  left  in  the  prints 
into  chloride,  a very  important  item,  because  a very  little 
free  nitrate  will  precipitate  the  gold  from  the  toniug  bath. 
Soft  water  for  the  first  washing  is  also  important ; if  water 
containing  lime — commonly  known  as  hard  water — is  used, 
a scum  of  chloride  of  silver  is  apt  to  form  on  the  surface, 
which  colours  with  great  rapidity  in  the  toning  bath,  often 
leading  the  novice  to  suppose  his  print  over-toned,  while 
really  scarcely  begun.  Consequence,  when  immersed  in 
the  soda,  it  is  instantly  dissolved,  leaving  the  blue-black 
print  brick-red.  I make  my  own  chloride  of  gold  by  dis- 
solving 25  grains  dentist’s  waste  gold  iu  acid  nitric  C.  P. 
60  minims,  acid  muriatic  C.P.  120miuims.  This  will  give 
a solution  of  which  you  know  the  exact  value.  Dilute  to 
12£  ounces  with  soft  water.  If  the  acid  does  not  dissolve 
all  the  gold,  add  more  until  the  gold  is  entirely  taken  up, 
but  in  diluting  keep  it  to  12|  fluid  ounces.  This  gives  a 
solution  containing  two  grains  of  gold  per  ounce.  Take  of 
this  solution  a quarter  of  a fluid  ounce,  equal  to  half  a 
grain  gold,  soft  water  16  ounces  ; neutralize  with  a satu- 
rated solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  use  at  once. 
Washing  soda  will  do,  but  I prefer  the  bicarbonate.  Any 
required  tone  can  be  obtained  with  this  bath,  from  blue- 
black  to  chocolate  brown,  which  is  at  present  a very  popu- 
lar tint.  Do  not  throw  away  the  bath  when  used,  but 
when  next  wanted  decant  the  clear  liquid,  leaving  the  pre- 
cipitate in  the  bottle.  Add  gold  from  the  stock  solution, 
and  neutralize.  Fix  in  hypo  one  part,  water  six  to  eight 
parts,  keep  moving  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  then  wash. 

“ Development . — I will  also  give  a developer,  not  because 
it  is  so  much  better  than  any  other,  but  because  I make  it 
‘ different  from  white  folks.’  Take  a wide-mouthed  quart 
bottle  (a  fruit  jar  answers  well),  make  a bag  of  very  coarse 
muslin  (Swiss  double  is  first  rate)  large  enough  to  hold 
eight  ounces  prot.  sulph.  iron,  weigh  your  iron  and  put  it 
iu  the  bag  ; now  let  the  bag  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  with  a rubber  baud  fasten  it  so  that  the  iron  will  re- 
main just  even  with  the  top  of  the  bottle  ; fill  up  with  soft 
water,  and  set  it  aside  while  you  go  on  with  other  business  ; 
by-and-by  you  will  find  the  bag  empty,  and  the  iron  all 
gone  to  the  bottom  ; stir  it  up  and  spread  the  bag  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  to  keep  out  dust.  This  is  the  stock 
solution,  and  contains  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  iron  to 
each  fluid  ounce.  For  ordinary  use,  take — 

Stock  solution  4 ounces 

Soft  water 12  „ 

Acetic  acid  No.  8 14  „ 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^ ounce. 

This  gives  a developer  of  twenty-four  grains  per  ounce. 
For  redeveloper  take  of — 

Stock  solution  1 ounce 

Citric  acid $ „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ..  15  ounces 

Grind  the  citric  acid  in  a mortar  with  a little  water,  and 
add  to  the  iron,  then  fill  up  with  the  rest  of  the  water. 


(Of  course  every  photographer  knows  that  a little  silver 
must  be  added  to  the  re-developer  before  using.)  Soft 
water  must  be  used.  If  hard  water  is  used,  the  silver  on 
the  plate  is  iustautly  changed  to  chloride,  and  develop- 
ment ceases,  giving  thin,  worthless  negatives,  where  first- 
class  negatives  might  as  easily  be  obtained.  With  this 
stock  solution  I can  mix  a pint  or  quart  of  developer  in 
two  miuutes — strong  or  weak  as  circumstances  require.  I 
take  a bottle  that  will  hold  twenty  ounces  fluid  measure, 
cut  a strip  of  white  paper  half  an  inch  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  the  top,  paste  this  on  the  side  of  the  bottle, 
and  when  dry  measure  four  ounces  of  water  into  the  bottle, 
and  on  the  paper  mark  its  surface,  repeat  aud  mark  at  8, 
12,  16,  17,  18,  19,  aud  20  ounces  ; varnish  this  paper  with 
negative  or  positive  varnish,  and  it  will  last  until  the  bottle 
breaks.  I never  put  iron  solution  into  a graduate  if  I can 
avoid  it,  and  by  this  plan  I never  need  to  do  it. 

“ Collodion. — In  regard  to  collodion,  where  only  a small 
business  is  done,  I have  a plan  not  new  but  good,  which  I 
have  practised  almost  constantly  since  1865  ; it  only  needs 
to  be  tried  to  be  adopted  in  every  small  gallery. 

Ether,  sulph.  con.  ...  ...  20  ounces 

Alcohol  95*  10  „ 

Cotton  ...  ...  ...  ...  200  grains 

Put  the  cotton  iu  the  bottle  and  add  the  alcohol,  shake 
well,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  the  cotton,  then  add  the 
ether.  If  the  cotton  is  good  it  will  leave  no  precipitate, 
and  will  settle  perfectly  clear.  It  will  keep  indefinitely. 
This  I call  plain  collodion. 

Sensitising  Solution. 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Iodide  ammonium  200  grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium  80  „ 

Or, 


Alcohol  

Iodide  ammonium 
Iodide  cadmium  .. 
Bromide  cadmium 
Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide 
in  a glass  mortar,  and  filter 
This  will  keep  indefinitely. 


. ...  10  ounces 

. ...  150  grains 

...  60  „ 

. ...  89  „ 

in  the  alcohol  by  grinding 
into  a tall  narrow  bottle. 
When  collodion  is  wanted, 


decant  three  ounces  of  plain  collodion  aud  add  one  ounce 
of  the  sensitizing  solution.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  immedi- 
ately— but  will  be  at  its  best  in  twenty-four  hours.  By 
this  plan  there  is  no  old  collodion  standing  by.  Old  red 
collodion  may  be  renewed  by  setting  a strip  of  clean 
scoured  zinc  into  it ; in  a day  or  two  a precipitate  will  be 
formed  on  the  zinc,  and  the  colour  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
gone.  This  makes  good  ferrotype  collodion,  but  is  not  so 
sensitive  as  new. 


DISCOVERY  Ob  OXYGEN  IN  THE  SUN  BY  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, AND  A NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 
SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DRAPER.* 

I PROPOSE  in  this  preliminary  paper  to  indicate  the  means 
by  which  I have  discovered  oxygen,  and  probably  nitrogen, 
in  the  sun,  and  also  to  present  a new  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Oxygen  discloses  itself  by  bright  lines  or  bands  in  the  solar 
spectrum , and  does  not  give  dark  absorption  lines  like  the 
metals.  We  must  therefore  change  our  theory  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  no  longer  regard  it  merely  as  a con- 
tinuous spectrum  with  certain  rays  absorbed  by  a layer 
of  ignited  metallic  vapours,  but  as  having  also  bright  lines 
aud  bands  superposed  on  the  background  of  continuous 
spectrum.  Such  a conception  not  only  opens  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  others  of  the  non-metals,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, selenium,  chlorine,  bromiue,  iodine,  fluorine, 

* Read  before  the  American  Philoaophieal  Society,  July  20th,  1877.  This 
paper  has  been  pronounced,  by  able  judges,  to  be  the  most  important 
contribution  to  solar  physics  since  KirchhutTs  great  discovery.  It  is  just 
thirty-five  years  since  the  author’s  father,  Dr.  J ohn  W.  Dra  per,  read  his 
first  paper  on  Activision,  before  thcj  American  Philosophical  Society.— En. 
Journal  of  Franklin  Institute. 
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carbon,  &c.,  but  also  may  account  for  some  of  the  so-called  s 
dark  lines,  by  regarding  them  as  intervals  between  bright  a 
lines.  \ 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  speaking  of  the  e 
solar  spectrum  here,  I do  not  mean  the  spectrum  of  any  t 
limited  area  upou  the  disc  or  margin  of  the  sun,  but  the  t 
spectrum  of  light  upon  the  whole  disc.  I have  not  used  c 
an  image  of  the  sun  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  but  c 
have  employed  the  beam  reflected  from  the  flat  mirror  of  s 
the  heliostat  without  any  condenser.  e 

In  support  of  the  above  assertions  the  accompanying  a 
photograph  of  the  solir  spectrum  with  a comparison  f 
spectrum  of  air,  aud  also  with  some  of  the  lines  of  iron  c 
and  aluminium,  is  introduced.  Tho  photograph  itself  is  i 
absolutely  free  from  handwork  or  retouching.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  bring  out  in  a single  photograph  the  best  points  of  c 
these  various  substances,  and  I have  therefore  selected  from  ( 
the  collection  of  original  negatives  that  one  which  shows  s 
the  oxygen  coincidences  most  plainly.  There  are  so  many  i 
variables  among  the  conditions  which  conspire  for  the  pro-  1 
duction  of  a spectrum,  that  many  photographs  must  be  i 
taken  to  exhaust  the  best  combinations.  The  pressure  of 
the  gas,  the  strength  of  the  original  current,  the  number  i 
of  Leyden  jars,  the  separation  and  nature  of  the  terminal,  i 
the  number  of  sparks  per  minute,  and  the  duration  of  the 
interruption  in  each  spark,  are  examples  of  the  variables. 

In  the  photograph  the  upper  spectrum  is  that  of  the 
sun,  and  above  it  are  the  wave-lengths  of  some  of  the  lines 
to  serve  as  reference  numbers.  The  wave-lengths  used  in  ' 
this  paper  have  been  taken  partly  from  Angstrom  and 
partly  from  my  photograph  of  the  diffraction  spectrum 
published  in  1872.  The  lower  spectrum  is  that  of  the 
open  air  Leyden  spark,  the  terminals  being  one  of  iron 
aud  the  other  of  aluminium.  I have  photographed  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  other 
gases,  in  Pliicker’s  tubes,  and  also  in  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  pressure  could  be  varied,  but  for  the  present 
illustration  the  open  air  spark  was,  all  things  considered, 
best.  By  other  arrangements  the  nitrogen  lines  can 
readily  be  made  as  sharp  as  the  oxygen  are  here,  and  the 
iron  lines  may  be  increased  in  number  and  distinctness. 
For  the  metals  the  electric  arc  gives  the  best  photographic 
results,  as  Lockyer  has  so  well  shown ; but  as  my  object 
was  only  to  prove  by  the  iron  lines  that  the  spectra  had  not 
shifted  laterally  past  one  another,  those  that  are  here 
shown  at  4325,  4307,  4271,  40G3,  4015  suffice.  In  the 
the  original  collodion  negative  many  more. can  be  seen. 
Below  the  lower  spectrum  are  the  symbols  for  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  iron,  and  aluminium. 

No  close  observation  is  needed  to  demonstrate  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the  oxygen  lines  are  found 
in  the  sun  as  bright  lines,  while  the  iron  lines  have  dark 
representatives.  The  bright  iron  line  at  G (4307),  on 
account  of  the  intentional  overlapping  of  the  two  spectra, 
can  be  seen  passing  up  into  the  dark  absorption  line  in 
the  sun.  At  the  same  time  the  quadruple  oxygen  line 
between  4345  and  4350  coincides  exactly  with  the  bright 
group  in  the  solar  spectrum  above.  This  oxygen  group 
aloue  is  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  sun,  for  not  only  does  each  of  the  four  components, 
have  a representative  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the  rela- 
tive strength  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  lines  in  each 
case  are  similar.  I do  not  think  that  in  comparisons  of  the 
spectra  of  the  elements  and  sun,  enough  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  general  appearance  of  lines  apart  from  their 
mere  position ; in  photographic  representations  this 
point  is  very  prominent.  The  fine  double  line  at43l9, 
4317  is  plainly  represented  in  the  aun.  Again  there  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  double  line  at  4190,  4184. 
The  line  at  4133  is  very  distinctly  marked.  The  strongest 
oxygen  line  is  the  triple  one  at  4076,  4072,  40G9,  and 
here  again  a fine  concidence  is  seen,  though  the  air  spec- 
trum seems  proportionately  stronger  than  the  solar.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  solar  spectrum  has 


suffered  from  the  transmission  through  our  atmosphere 
and  this  effect  is  plainest  in  the  absorption  at  the  ultra- 
violet and  violet  regions  of  the  spectrum.  From  some 
experiments  I made  in  the  summer  of  1873  it  appeared 
that  this  local  absorption  is  so  great  when  a maximum 
thickness  of  air  intervenes,  that  the  exposure  necessary  to 
obtain  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  at  sunset  was  two  hun- 
dred times  as  long  as  at  midday.  I was  at  that  time 
seeking  for  atmospheric  lines  above  H like  those  at  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  absorptive 
action  at  the  more  refrangible  end  is  a progressive  en- 
feebling as  if  a wedge  of  neutral  tinted  glass  were  being 
drawn  lengthwise  along  the  spectrum  towards  the  less 
refrangible  end. 

I shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  give  a complete  list 
of  the  oxygen  lines  with  their  wave  lengths  accurately 
determined,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  lines  in  the  air 
spectrum  which  have  bright  analogues  in  the  sun  are  not 
marked  with  the  symbol  of  oxygen.  This  is  because  there 
has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary 
detailed  comparisons.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  a line 
belongs  to  oxygen,  I have  compared,  under  various  pres- 
sures, the  spectra  of  air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  cyanogen.  Where 
these  gases  were  in  Plucker’s  tubes  a double  series  of 
photographs  has  been  needed,  one  set  taken  with,  and  the 
other  without,  Leyden  jars. 

As  to  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  and  the  existence  of  this 
element  in  the  sun,  there  is  not  yet  certainty.  Neverthe- 
less, even  by  comparing  the  diffused  nitrogen  lines  of 
thi3  particular  photograph,  in  which  nitrogen  has  been 
sacrificed  to  get  the  best  effect  for  oxygen,  the  character  of 
the  evidence  appears.  The  triple  band  between  4240, 
4227,  if  traced  upward  into  the  sun  has  approximate  repre- 
sentatives. Again  at  4041  the  same  thing  is  seen,  the 
solar  bright  line  being  especially  marked.  In  another 
photograph  the  heavy  line  at  3995,  which  in  this  picture  is 
opposite  an  insufficiently  exposed  part  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, shows  a comparison  band  in  the  sun. 

The  reason  I did  not  use  air  in  an  exhausted  Plucker’s 
tube  for  the  production  of  a photograph  to  illustrate  this 
paper,  and  thus  get  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  lines  well 
defined  at  the  same  time,  was  partly  because  a brighter 
light  can  be  obtained  with  the  open  air  spark,  on  account 
of  the  stronger  current  that  can  be  used.  This  permits 
the  slit  to  be  more  closed,  and  of  course  gives  a sharper  pic- 
ture. Besides,  the  open  air  spark  enabled  me  to  enploy  an 
iron  term!  lal,  and  thus  avoid  any  error  arising  from  acci- 
dental displacement  of  the  reference  spectrum.  In 
Plucker’s  tubes  with  a Leyden  spark  the  nitrogen  lines  are 
as  plain  as  those  of  oxygen  here.  As  far  as  I have  seen, 
oxygen  does  not  exhibit  the  change  in  the  character  of 
its  lines  that  is  so  remarkable  in  hydrogen  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  as  shown  by  Frankland  and  Lockyer. 

The  bright  lines  of  oxygen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar 
disc  have  not  been  hitherto  perceived,  probably  from  the 
fact  that  in  eye  observation  bright  lines  on  a less  bright 
background  do  not  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  that 
dark  lines  do.  When  attention  is  called  to  their  presence 
they  are  readily  enough  seen,  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
reference  spectrum.  The  photograph,  however,  brings 
them  into  a greater  prominence.  From  purely  theore- 
tical considerations  derived  from  terrestrial  chemistry  and 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun 
might  have  been  strongly  suspected,  for  this  element  is 
currently  stated  to  form  eight- ninths  of  the  water  of  the 
globe,  one-third  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  aud  one -fifth  of 
the  air,  and  should  therefore  probably  be  a large  consti- 
tuent of  every  member  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  probably  other  non- 
metals,  in  the  sun  gives  increased  strength  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  because  to  many  persons  the  absence  of  this 
. important  group  has  presented  a considerable  difficulty. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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SOLAR  CAMERA  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 

A RECORD  of  the  hours  of  sunshine  in  this  country  suggests 
some  curious  reflections  as  to  the  difficulty — or  almost 
impossibility — of  conducting  solar  camera  work  to  advant- 
age. The  same  record  is  discouraging  to  photographers 
generally,  as  suggesting  how  small  the  proportion  of  really 
fine  light  is  afforded  for  photographic  work.  But  for  suc- 
cessful solar  camera  work  absolute  sunshine  is  required, 
and,  as  the  record  shows  little  over  three  hours  a-day  on 
an  average,  practical  operations  requiring  it  must  be 
straightly  limited. 

The  Scientific  American  calls  attention  to  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1877,  in  which  there  were,  according 
to  this  register,  only  1,200  hours  of  sunshine  at  Green- 
wich, or  an  average  of  a trifle  over  3£  hours  per  diem. 
The  monthly  record  was  as  follows : — 


May  

152-3 

June  

184-5 

July  

214  3 

August 

216-9 

September 

1061 

October 

47-3 

November  

35-9 

December 

G-5 

January  

18-7 

February  

36-4 

March  ... 

99-3 

April 

71-8 

It  says : — “ We  have  not  at  hand  any  reliable  register  of 
sunshine  m New  York  like  the  above  ; but  it  is  within  the 
experience  of  every  one  living  here  that  our  periods  of 
sunshine  far  surpass  those  of  London.  For  example, 
London  makes  the  beggarly  show  of  only  six  and-a-half 
hours  of  sun  during  the  entire  month  of  December.  In 
New  York  we  have  in  December  many  days  of  solar 
brilliancy,  any  one  of  which  would  register  more  hours  of 
sunshine  than  the  Londoners  get  during  the  whole  month.” 
The  writer  adds : — “ We  hope  that  some  one  will  introduce 
the  globe  lens  here,  and  ascertain  the  exact  sunny  records 
for  this  latitude.  The  instrument  would  form  a useful 
addition  to  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  Central 
Park.” 

The  self-registering  sun-dial  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  employed  to  indicate  and  record  the  daily  dura- 
ration  of  sunshine,  consists  of  a lens  made  in  the  form  of 
a ball,  of  glass,  four  inches  in  diameter,  supported  concen- 
trically with  a metallic  bowl.  The  focus  of  the  ball  lens 
falls  ou  the  concave  suiface  of  the  bowl,  in  which  is  placed 
a strip  of  suitable  combustible  material ; the  arrangement 
being  such  that,  when  the  sun  shines,  the  material  is 
charred  and  a burned  line  is  made,  the  length  and  position 
of  which  indicate  the  time  and  the  duration  of  the  solar 
radiance. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 
The  judges  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  have  just  made  their  awards, 
a very  excellent  collection  of  pictures  having  been  sent  for 
competition.  We  shall  publish  a full  repoit  with  names  of 
the  judges  in  our  next.  We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Brooks  was  summoned  from  his  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Red  Hill  to  take  part  in  making  the  awards.  The 
following  medals  have  been  awarded  : — 

To  Professional  Photographers. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  first  silver  ; F.  Frith  and  Co.,  first  silver  ; 
Geo.  Nesbitt,  first  silver;  J.  Mullman  Brown,  first  bronze; 
W.  Gillard,  first  bronze ; Reuben  Mitchell,  first  silver ; 
Wm.  Harrison,  special  bronze. 

To  Amateur  Photographers. 

F.  Beasley,  first  bronze ; E.  Brightraan,  first  silver  ; H. 
Manfield,  first  bronze. 


ADDING  SCENIC  BACKGROUNDS  TO  PORTRAIT 
NEGATIVES. 

The  ingenious  method  of  combining  several  negatives  by 
superposing  the  films  of  various  plates  ruado  or  produced  by 
many  exposures,  which  was  devised  by  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  of 
Wick,  some  years  ago,  has  been  slow  in  coming  into  general 
application.  Mr.  Diston,  of  Fife  (as  we  have  been  recently 
told  by  Dr.  Nicol),  has  successfully  used  this  method  in 
producing  genre  studies  by  photography  ; and  more  recently 
we  learn  that  it  has  been  applied  in  America,  the  last  issue 
of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer  having  a very  good 
illustration  prodaced  by  the  aid  of  this  method.  Mr.  John- 
ston’s method.it  will  be  remembered, consisted  in  producing 
the  first  negative,  of  probably  the  principal  figure  or  object, 
with  a black  or  transparent  background.  The  films  of 
subsequent  negatives  were  then  transferred  to  the  first,  any 
portion  of  the  objects,  in  each  superposed  film,  which  might 
intrude  where  it  was  not  required,  being  removed  by  a 
camel’s-hair  pencil  and  cyanide,  or  cyanide  and  iodine. 
Mr.  Johnston  gave  full  instructions  in  a little  pamphlet 
which  he  issued.  Since  then  he  has  described  the  method 
in  our  Year-Book  The  results,  when  the  manipulation  is 
well  managed,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

In  the  Practical  Photographer  the  illustration  is  entitled 
“ Farewell.”  A pretty  and  graceful  girl  is  waving  adeaux 
to  friends  from  the  deck  of  a boat,  beside  the  bulwarks  of 
which  she  stands,  one  hand  resting  ou  some  ropes  fastened 
round  a belaying  cleat.  The  sea,  sky,  and  distant  shore  are 
put  in  by  the  method  we  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  James  Paris,  of  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  describes  his 
operations  in  producing  the  illustration.  He  says  : — 

“ In  making  the  negatives  for  our  picture,  ‘ Farewell,’  I 
used  a dark  woollen  background,  which  left  the  background 
in  the  negative  nearly  clear  glass;  and,  for  the  side  of  the 
boat,  I used  the  back  of  one  of  our  side  slips,  and  lined  it 
off  with  black  crayon  to  imitate  the  siding,  and  nailed  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  edge  to  hido  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
cloth  and  give  it  a more  finished  look. 

“ In  the  first  place,  you  want  a good  transparent  positive 
to  make  the  negative  from.  The  one  1 used  was  made  with 
some  of  Newton’s  emulsion  ; that  I made  June  18,  1876, 
with  an  exposure  of  about  40  or  50  seconds,  and  developed 
with  his  new  developer,  described  in  the  Bulletin  for  February, 
1877,  page  57.  It  came  up  as  quick  as  a bath  plate.  1 used 
no  preservative — just  flowed  with  emulsion  and  washed 
under  the  tap  till  smooth,  and  exposed.  They  come  as  near 
the  tone  of  the  Levy  slides  as  any  I have  seen,  and  nearly 
as  fine.  It  is  a view  on  Green  Luke,  about  six  miles  from 
here.  It  was  then  placed  in  a front  made  to  fit  a Victoria 
box,  with  a hole  cut  in  it  to  fit  the  positive,  then  placed 
opposite  the  side  light,  with  the  ground  glass  to  the  light, 
and  the  bellows  nearly  drawn  out.  Then  a cone,  holding  a 
half-size  Voigtlander  tube,  was  put  ou  au  eight  by  ten  box, 
aud  the  image  focussed  sharply  the  right  size  and  in  the 
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right  place  on  the  glass,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  hold- 
ing the  figure  negative  on  the  image  on  the  ground  glass. 
That  being  done,  take  a fine  plate  of  glass  (free  from 
scratches)  the  same  size  of  your  negative,  and  after  being  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  for  a while,  wash  well  and  clean  with 
rottenstone  and  alcohol  (some  of  the  old  hands  will  know 
how  to  do  that,  I think)  ; then  flow  with  your  ordinary 
collodion,  to  which  three  or  four  grains  of  cotton  have  been 
added  to  the  ounce.  Do  not  omit,  or  you  cannot  transfer 
the  film  so  well.  Then  sensitize,  as  usual,  and  expose  long 
enough  to  get  a fine  negative.  I exposed  one  minute  with 
the  smallest  stop  and  a good  light  (you  must  cover  the  space 
between  the  two  boxes  with  a cloth,  so  as  to  have  all  the 
light  come  through  the  positive)  ; develop  and  fix  in  hypo, 
and  wash  well ; do  not  let  it  dry  ; have  ready  a ten  by 
twelve  porcelain  tray,  about  half  full  of  a thirty-grain  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid.  If  you  use  a five  by  eight  plate,  that 
will  be  about  the  right  size  to  use ; place  the  wet  negative 
in  it,  and  in  about  five  miuutes  the  film  will  leave  the  glass  ; 
if  it  should  stick  on  the  edges,  loosen  it  carefully  with  a 
camel’s-bair  brush.  Now  take  the  figure  negative,  and 
place  it  in  the  dish  close  to  the  other  glass,  and,  using  the 
brush  to  guide  it,  slide  the  film  carefully  on  to  the  negative  ; 
then  take  it  by  the  lower  corners  aud  raise  it  up  gently,  to 
get  the  air-bubbles  out ; and  if  you  are  careful  to  get  it  in 
the  right  place  on  the  ground  glass,  it  will  fit  the  figure 
negative  exactly  ; now  wash  well,  holding  the  negative  and 
film  by  the  lower  edge,  and  6et  up  to  dry.  Have  ready 
middling  strong  solution  of  cyanide,  to  which  a few  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  added,  and  try  it  on  an  old, 
dry,  unvarnished  negative  with  a camel's  hair  biush;  and 
when  you  see  it  begins  to  eat  the  figure  out,  by  working 
over,  it  is  ready  ; if  not.  add  a lew  drops  more  of  the  iodine. 
Now  lay  a piece  of  white  paper  on  a stand  in  front  of  a 
window,  and  with  a fine  brush  go  all  over  the  figure  and 
those  parts  you  want  to  take  out ; keep  working,  and  you 
will  see  the  image  over  the  figure  disappear  ; be  careful  and 
not  go  over  the  figure,  or  it  will  make  a bad  spot ; wash 
well,  and  let  it  dry ; do  not  let  it  stand  too  long,  or  it  will 
peel  off,  bringing  the  figure  with  it  (1  lost  one  that  way)  ; 
varnish  and  retouch  it  where  required,  and  it  is  ready  for 
printing.  This  may  seem  a long  and  tedious  operation,  but 
I assure  you  it  is  not.  I made,  transferred,  and  took  off  the 
part  over  the  figure,  and  varnished  the  six  negatives  sent 
you  in  about  four  hours,  including  the  one  spoilt.” 


MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHT  OF  CLOUDS. 

BY  A.  MALLOCK.* 

If  the  clouds  remained  practically  stationary  for  any  time, 
and  with  their  contours  unaltered,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  measuring  their  height,  for  if  such  were  the  case 
the  observers  might  agree  to  measure  the  altitude  and 
position  of  some  promiuent  feature  in  a cloud  at  the  ends  of 
a measured  base,  which  would  of  course  give  the  necessary 
data  ; but  in  general  the  clouds  not  only  move  too  fast  for 
this  to  be  done,  but  their  contours,  partly  from  the  effect 
of  perspective  and  partly  from  other  alterations,  change 
rapidly  also,  so  that  what  perhaps  was  at  one  moment  a 
well-marked  feature,  may  in  five  minutes  become  unrecog- 
nisable. 

The  observations,  then,  by  which  the  heights  of  clouds 
are  to  be  measured  must  first  of  all  be  simultaneous,  and 
they  ought  to  be  made  on  as  many  points  as  possible  to 
obviate  the  unavoidable  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual 
identity  of  the  points  observed  at  each  station. 

To  secure  these  objects  1 had  recourse  to  photography, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  photographs  were  taken  and 
analyzed  I will  now  describe.  A pair  of  cameras,  of  one 
of  which  fig.  1 is  a section,  were  placed  one  at  each  end 
of  a measured  base-line,  and  the  lenses  pointed  to  the 
zenith  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  A A. 


The  dark  slide  (B)  fits  as  a drawer  below,  and  consists 
of  a shallow  box,  the  lid  being  opened  after  it  is  placed  in 
position  by  means  of  the  milled  head  (C).  Simultaneous 


exposure  of  the  sensitive  plates  is  insured  by  uncovering 
the  lens  by  an  electric  magnet  apparatus  (E),  both  cameras 
being  in  one  circuit. 

After  a photograph  is  taken  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
exact  position  which  the  plate  occupied  with  reference  to 
the  lens ; and  as  it  would  be  impossible — or,  at  least,  very 
inconvenient — to  be  obliged  to  have  all  the  plates  and 
fittings  of  the  slide  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  attain 
this  knowledge,  I have  made  use  of  an  easier,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a more  efficient  plan. 

H is  a horizontal  axis,  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  camera, 
movable  from  the  outside  by  the  milled  head  (Iv).  On 
this  axis,  in  the  same  plane,  and  terminated  in  sharp 
points,  are  two  arms  (L),  which,  in  their  ordinary  position, 
lie  back  flat  and  upright  against  the  side  of  the  camera  ; 
but  after  the  photograph  has  been  taken,  and  before  the 
dark  slide  has  been  touched,  the  head  (K)  is  turned  so  that 
points  descend  on  the  plate,  and  puncture  the  film  in  two 
places.  As  the  axis  (H)  is  fixed  in  the  camera,  and,  there- 
fore, fixed  as  regards  the  lens,  the  two  punctures  left  on 
the  film  leave  a trustworthy  record  of  the  position  of  the 
plate  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  constants,  which  must  be  known  for  each  camera 
before  the  photographs  can  be  analysed,  are : — 

1.  f the  distance  of  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  from 
the  plate.  2.  The  co-ordinates,  x'  and  y',  of  that  point  in 
the  plate  which  corresponds  to  the  zenith,  the  axis  of  x 
passing  through  to  the  points  marked  on  the  film,  one  of 
them  being  the  origin. 

To  obtain  these  co-ordinates  I photograph  a target  (fig.  2) 
placed  in  the  zenith  at  such  a distance  from  the  camera 


A-J, 


Fig.  2. 


that  a well  defined  picture  may  be  taken  without  altering 
the  adjustment  of  the  lens.  A plumb-line  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  target,  and  the  camera  is  placed  in  position 
by  its  means,  x'  and  y'  (fig.  3)  are  then  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  ceutre  of  the  target  in  the  photograph.  I may  here  re- 
mark that  any  small  difference  between  the  optical  and 
geometrical  centre  of  the  lens,  such  as  is  often  found  to 
exist,  will  produce  errors  of  the  second  order  only  in  the 
result.  A comparison  of  the  actual  size  of  the  target  with 
that  of  the  photograph  will,  of  course,  give  f but  for 
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greater  certainty  I measured  / also  by  taking  another 
photograph  with  the  camera  displaced  hoiizontally  by  a 
known  amount  from  its  first  position  immediately  under 
the  target. 

Having  got  these  constants,  the  analysis  of  any  pair  of 
photographs  is  very  easy.  What  has  to  be  found  is  the  tan- 
gent of  the  parallax  which  the  cloud  would  have  if  it  were  im- 
mediately over  one  of  the  cameras,  which  may  be  expressed  in 
this  case  as  the  difference  of  the  projections  on  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  cameras  of  the  distance  of  corresponding  points 
in  the  photographs.  [The  author  then  described  the  tri- 
gonometricalmethod  of  calculating  the  parallax,  and  finally 
showed  that  li  = p.  L,  whence  li  = height  of  the  cloud, 

l — length  of  the  base,  p = y d being  the  difference  of  the 

measured  points  in  the  photographic  paper,  and  f the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.] 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  the  distance  of  the  cloud 
from  the  camera,  but  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  this  due  to  the  fact  of  the  plate  being 
horizontal,  that  is  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the  earth 
What  is  really  measured  is  the  distance  of  the  cloud  from 
the  plane  of  the  plate,  so  that  had  any  other  direction  than 
the  vertical  been  given  to  the  camera — which,  of  course, 
might  be  done — another  factor,  the  same  nearly  of  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  camera,  would  appear  iu  the  result. 
There  are  several  advantages,  however,  in  placing  the 
cameras  vertically,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  is  always  easy,  by  means  of  levels,  to  ensnre  a known 
line  in  each  instrument  being  vertical;  whereas  to  ensure 
parallelism  in  the  direction  of  the  cameras  in  any  other  case 
requires  an  adjustment  in  azimuth,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  important  as  the  direction  chosen  deviates  further 
from  the  vertical.  The  disadvantage  of  placing  the 
cameras  vertical  is,  that  very  often  the  clouds  which  it 
mav  be  required  to  photograph  do  not  show  in  the 
field. 


With  regard  to  the  practical  part  of  the  analysis,  I find 
that  the  quickest  and  most  convenient  way  of  finding  tl 
is  to  place  the  negatives  side  by  side  in  a frame  fitted  with 
a reflector,  and  with  a fine  needle  to  mark  a number  of 
corresponding  points  in  each  picture ; the  co-ordinates  of 
these  points  are  then  measured  by  a micrometer,  and  the 
points  so  found,  together  with  the  zenith  points,  are  plotted 
to  an  enlarged  scale,  one  set  of  measures  being  plotted 
on  tracing  paper.  The  tracing  is  then  applied  to  the  other 
drawing,  so  that  the  corresponding  points  in  each  may  fit 
as  well  as  possible.  The  distance  between  the  zenith  point 
in  the  tracing  and  drawing  = d , and  the  line  through 
them  is  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  two  cameras. 
I’find  it  quicker  to  arrive  at  the  direction  of  the  base  line 
by  drawing  than  by  calculation,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
drawings  give  greater  facility  for  distributing  the  errors 
advantageously.  As  to  the  length  of  the  base-line  to  be 
employed,  I should  say  that  the  shorter  it  is  in  reason  the 
better.  That  which  I used  was  about  two  hundred  yards. 
Undoubtedly  the  shorter  it  is  the  more  convenient,  and 
also,  as  clouds  are  often  very  thick,  their  contours  may,  if 
the  base  be  long,  be  so  different,  according  as  to  whether 
they  are  seen  from  one  end  or  the  other,  as  to  make  the 
photograph  practically  useless. 

The  results  obtained  are,  I have  reason  to  believe, 
accurate  within  five  per  cent.,  which  is  quite  near  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  This  refers  principally  to  mea- 
sures of  high  clonds.  Rain  clouds  were  found  as  high  as 

4.000  feet.  Cumulus  was  seldom  lower  than  6,000  or  more 
than  8,000  feet ; cirro-cumulus  up  to  20,000,  and  cirrus  to 

28.000  and  80,000  feet.  Isolated  measures  like  these  can- 
not, of  course,  lead  to  much  ; but  if  this  method  was  used 
systematically  at  observatories,  much  interesting  infor- 
mation might,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  about  the  formation 
of  cirrus  clouds,  and  also  about  the  winds  in  the  higher 
strata  of  the  atmosphere. 


SILVER  MUD. 

Is  Wasco  county,  .Oregon,  there  is  a flat,  thickly  studded 
with  springs  of  a peculiar  character,  that  throw  out  mud 
which  has  overflowed  a considerable  area.  Some  months 
ago  it  was  reported  that  this  mud  had  been  discovered  to  be 
argentiferous  and  very  rich,  some  specimens  assaying  over 
$2,000  to  the  ton.  An  effort  was  made  to  organize  a com- 
pany in  this  city  to  work  the  mud  springs,  but  the  enter- 
prise collapsed  in  consequence  of  a suspicion  raised  that 
the  mud  had  been  “ salted,”  and  the  memorable  Arizona 
diamond  field  swindle  was  too  fresh  iu  recollection  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  another  fraud  in  the  same  line. 
Professor  Thomas  Price  analyzed  samples  submitted,  and 
reported  that  he  had  discovered  unmistakable  evidence  of 
“ salting,”  the  microscope  showing  filings,  crystals,  and  free 
gold,  which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  had  been 
mixed  in  with  the  mud  with  the  manifest  design  of  institu- 
tin'*' a great  swindle.  Professor  H.  G.  Hanks  also  examined 
specimens,  but  while  he  was  inclined  to  suspect  fraud, he 
was  unable  to  determine  positively  whether  the  argentiferous 
mud  was  an  artificial  or  natural  production.  Professor 
Ilanks  now  intimates  that  the  flow  of  the  Oregon  mud 
springs  is  in  reality  heavily  impregnated  with  silver,  and 
this  result  ho  announced  in  a paper  read  before  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Geological  Society.  T he  existence  of  springs 
yielding  soft  mud  charged  with  free  silver,  says  Professor 
Hanks,  is  new  to  science,  and  scientific  men,  both  hero  and 
at.  the  East,  who  examined  specimens,  pronounced  them 
fictitious  without  hesitation.  The  specimens  latterly  ex- 
amined by  Professor  Hanks,  he  says,  were  very  rich,  and 
silver  was  discovered  in  a free  state.  By  simple  washing 
the  silver  could  be  wholly  separated,  and  when  theu  exa- 
mined the  microscope  failed  to  reveal  the  source  of  the 
precious  metal.  Had  it  been  filings,  a single  glance  would 
have  sufficed  to  detect  the  fact.  Had  the  silver  been  preci- 
pitated from  solution  by  copper  it  would  have  been  ciystal- 
lized.  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury  would  have 
yielded  a sublimate  if  strongly  heated  in  a glass  tubo 
closed  at  one  end.  Such  an  amalgam  introduced  into  the 
wet  mud,  and  the  whole  heated  sufficiently  to  have  volati- 
lized the  mercury,  would  have  left  the  substance  in  a hard 
baked  state,  which  could  not  again  have  been  reduced  to 
the  state  in  which  it  reached  this  city. 

From  these  conclusions,  if  the  silver  had  been  introduced 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  the  substance  was  very  remarkable, 
from  the  fact  that  some  process  had  been  employed  not 
easily  understood.  Professor  Ilanks  finally  obtained  the 
address  of  a gentleman,  Richard  Hurley,  residing  in  the 
vic’nity  of  the  wonderful  springs  in  V asco  county,  and 
applied  to  him  for  information.  In  reply  to  Professor 
Ilanks,  Mr.  Ilurley  writes  : “There  is  no  mistake  as  to  this 
mud  containing  silver.  I have  assayed  over  100  samples 
which  contained  silver,  some  as  high  as  $2,300  to  the  ton. 
The  samples  I obtained  from  the  spring  myself.  I think 
the  weather  has  considerably  to  do  with  the  mud  containing 
silver.  I obtain  the  best  results  when  the  weather  is  warm. 
Sometimes  in  one  of  the  larger  springs,  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  the  mud  will  be  of  a yellow  colour,  showing  no  silver  ; 
but  when  the  day  is  warm,  the  mud  is  blackish-blue,  at  least 
in  places,  and  rich  in  silver.  Tho  springs  seem  to  work 
more  actively  in  a warm  afternoon.  Some  of  them  contain 
a great  deal  of  acid,  the  bones  of  animals  that  fall  into  them 
being  dissolved  iu  a few  months.  Ihere  are  old  wells  which 
assay  from  $.r>  to  $1,200  to  the  ton.  One  assay  I made  fiom 
the  flat,  half  a mile  from  any  spring,  assayed  $1,200  to  the 
ton.  There  is  a great  deal  of  salt,  almost  pure,  all  over  the 
spring  flat.  There  are  between  100  and  200  quartz  leads 
discovered,  running  in  two  directions  close  to  the  spring. 
I find  silver  in  several  of  them,  all  the  way  from  a few 
dollars  to  $100  to  tho  ton.  Some  of  these  leads  run  through 
the  springs,  at  least  they  point  in  that  direction.  ^ The 
altitude  of  this  place  is  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet.’ 

, Professor  Hanks  also  refers  in  his  paper  to  the  recent  dis- 
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covery  of  a peculiar  silver-hearing  deposit  located  in  South- 
western Utah.  It  occurs  in  the  “Maud  Mine,”  six  miles 
from  Leeds.  Some  assays  as  high  as  $700  per  ton  have  been 
made.  Instead  of  being  sandstone,  as  supposed,  Professor 
Hanks  found  tli3  deposit  to  be  sedimentary,  but  closely  re- 
sembling the  Oregon  mud.  Under  the  microscope  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  that  strange  substance.  Tho  Oregon 
mud,  if  allowed  to  dry  in  large  quantities,  would  soon  form 
a similar  substance  to  the  Utah  mineral,  in  appearance  at 
least.  The  silver  is  in  the  state  of  chloride,  and  is  seen 
under  the  microscope  both  amorphous  and  in  crystals.  Au 
analysis  of  the  two  minerals  will  bo  interesting,  aud  may 
throw  some  new  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible  that  a 
study  of  theso  deposits  may  contribute  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  formation  of  metalliferous  veins. — San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


AUTISTIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  MECHANICAL 
OPERATIONS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  G.  H.  HITE.* 

Having  been  frequently  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion 
relative  to  the  theory  of  combining  artistic  principles  with 
the  mechanical  operation  of  taking  likenesses  bv  the  photo- 
graphic process,  I will  give  you  that  which  I have  gleaned 
from  what  I think  the  best  authority,  together  with  my  own 
experience. 

The  room  in  which  the  sittings  are  taken  should  have  but 
one  light,  looking  northward,  because  the  light  continues 
the  same,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  changes  caused  bv  the 
passage  of  the  sun  in  rooms  receiving  the  light  from  other 
quarters.  An  east  light  is  nearly  as  good,  if  the  room  has 
a window  ; but  if  a sky-light,  it  is  influenced  by  the  ob'ique 
rays  of  the  sun.  till  it  has  passed  the  meridian.  The  light 
should  be  so  high  as  to  fall  upon  the  person  sitting  ; the 
distauce  they  should  be  placed,  and  the  consequent  angle  of 
light,  must  be  determined  by  taste,  and  governed  by  the 
capacity  or  field  of  the  camera,  and  the  character  of  the 
party  sitting  If  a window,  the  light  should  be  excluded 
from  the  lower  part,  near  which  the  camera  stands,  to  give 
the  fullest  and  most  perfect  form  to  the  shadows  of  the  face, 
which  might  otherwise  be  cut  up  by  under-reflectious. 

Pine  developments  of  the  forehead  should  be  placed  so  that 
all  the  ocular  forms  can  be  distinctly  delineated,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  cast  or  deep  shadows  under  the  brows,  which, 
though  richly  aud  strongly  marked,  must  be  transparent  in 
the  picture,  to  produce  an  effect  which  the  reflected  light 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  aud  surrounding  points 
always  introduces.  Studying  a favorable  position  for  the 
eyes,  and  producing  a picturesque  appearance  in  the  brows, 
the  shadows  from  the  nose  and  under  lip  are  almost  sure  to 
accord. 

Delicate  features — women  and  children — require  a treat- 
ment as  delicate ; and  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  so 
lace  them  as  to  preserve  it.  Enough  shadow  must,  however, 
e introduced  to  preserve  the  roundness,  aud  render  expres- 
sive every  sweet  and  tender  undulation. 

The  person  should  sit  about  three  yards  from  the  camera 
(nearer  approach  is  generally  discovered  in  the  picture),  the 
features  drooping,  &c.  The  camera  standing  higher  than 
the  subject  introduces  the  same  faults,  unless  the  angular 
position  in  which  the  person  sits  requires  an  elevation  of  the 
camera — so  that  the  lens  would  be  on  a parallel  line  with 
the  sitter.  It  is  well  to  sit  the  person  so  that  the  face  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  camera,  and  place  an  object  at  such 
distance  as  the  eye  of  the  sitter  can  fairly  reach  without 
much  motion.  In  the  eyes,  great  variety  presents  itself; 
and  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe  the  iris  of  the 
eye— the  whole  circle  being  seen  in  full  eyes.  In  eyes  less 
full  the  iris  passes  up  under  the  upper  lids,  &c.  The  per- 
son should  never  be  set  so  much  sideways  as  to  bring  the 
eyes  strained  into  the  corners. 

* Practical  Photographer. 


Notwithstanding  thestationary  character  of  the  nose,  it  de- 
mands great  consideration  in  adjusting  the  sitter.  From 
various  causes  tho  cartilage  of  the  nose  is  seldom  uniform 
or  perpendicular  on  the  face.  It  must  be  inspected  full- 
faced,  right-and-left,  three-quarler,  and  in  profile,  to  gather 
from  the  variations  the  form  which  suits  with  the  presiding 
expression  in  the  combined  features.  An  irregular  aquiline 
nose  inspected  in  a three-quarter  view  will  appear  hooked 
with  the  one  cheek  toward  you,  and  inverted  on  the  other, 
arising  from  the  insertion  of  the  cartilage  to  the  nasal  bone 
projecting  unequally  ou  one  side,  and  proceeding  in  an  an- 
gular direction  towards  the  tip  of  the  nose.  An  inequality 
of  size  or  form  in  the  nostrils  will  also  have  an  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  picture.  Hence  it  is  expedient  for 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  these  causes  and  effects 
to  examine  extreme  cases,  which,  being  very  apparent,  will 
give  a judgment,  where  the  case  is  only  perceptible  to  the 
practitioner  from  its  slight  deviation  from  regularity. 

So  great  is  the  difference  in  many  faces,  when  inspected  in 
opposite  directions,  that  one  of  the  two  views,  however  ac- 
curately taken,  would  not  communicate  the  likeness — it  not 
being  the  usually  observed  characteristic  form.  When  the 
right  view  of  the  head  is  obtained,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
consider  tho  size  of  the  plate  it  is  to  be  taken  on,  so  as  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  proportion  the  head  should  bear  to  it. 
The  mind  must  arrange  these  points  before  we  commence, 
or  we  shall  find  everything  too  large  or  too  small  for  the 
happy  proportion  of  the  picture  and  the  conveying  of  a 
just  notion  of  the  stature.  The  work  will  have  to  be  done 
over,  and  time  sacrificed,  if  this  is  not  attended  to.  The 
adjustment  of  the  head  to  the  size  of  the  plate  (as  seen  from 
the  margin  of  the  mat)  is  not  to  be  taught:  every  one  must 
bring  himself,  by  scrutinizing  practice,  to  mathematical 
accuracy;  for  something  will  be  discovered  in  every  face 
which  can  be  surmounted  only  by  experience. 

The  eye  nearest  the  camera,  in  a three-quarter  face,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  plate  ; the  chin, 
in  a person  of  middle  stature,  in  the  middle  of  the  length  ; 
and  higher  according  to  the  proportional  height  of  the  per- 
son. 

From  tranquility  to  the  smile  may  be  ranked  as  familiar 
expressions,  unexceptionable  for  portraits,  and  not  subject 
to  capricious  observation.  But  as  there  is  such  a variety  of 
temperaments,  we  will  seldom  find  persons  who  can  control 
this  most  desirable  point  for  a photograph.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  associations  that  are  brought  about 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

In  conclusion,  1 would  say  to  operators  generally,  that  rigid 
practice  renders  accuracy  habitual,  and  a pleasure;  slovenly 
operations  generate  labor  and  difficulties. 

♦ 

A NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM  * 

At  a time  when  the  nebular  hypothesis  has  formed  the 
groundwork  of  several  papers  read  at  the  just  concluded 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  news  has  arrived  from 
America  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  solar  physics  since  those  of  Kirchhoff — a disco- 
very, moreover,  which  supports  the  nebular  hypothesis  by 
removing  one  of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
general  acceptance.  If  the  light  of  the  sun  as  it  passes 
through  a narrow  slit  is  examined  by  means  of  a prism  a 
number  of  dark  lines  will  be  seen  crossing  the  spectrum 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  slit.  Some  of  these  lines  are  bet- 
ter defined  than  others,  and  at  a first  glance  they  are  seen  to 
be  more  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  spectrum  than  in 
others.  These  lines  were  first  discovered  by  Wollaston,  the 
celebiated  English  chemist,  but  they  are  known  as  Fraun- 
hofer’s lines  because  they  were  first  accurately  mapped  by 
the  German  optician.  Fraunhofer  also  established  the  fact 
that  the  lines  are  not  due  to  any  interference  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, by  showing  that  the  lines,  when  seen  in  the  spectra  of 
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the  moon  and  planets,  are  arranged  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  they  are  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  which  is  the 
source  of  light  for  those  reflectors,  while  the  spectra  of  the 
fixed  stars  exhibit  not  only  different  groups  of  lines,  but 
different  arrangements.  If  we  examine  the  spectrum  of  a 
gas-flame  we  find  it  to  be  what  is  termed  continuous — that 
is,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  dark  lines,  which  are  in  reality 
due  to  the  absence  of  rays  of  the  refrangibility  due  to  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  ; the  light  of  the  gas  is  simply  due  to 
the  incandescence  of  the  solid  particles  of  carbon,  and  with 
all  incandescent  substances  we  have  a spectrum  unmarked 
by  dark  lines.  But  with  bodies  in  the  state  of  gas  or 
vapour  we  obtain  discontinuous  spectra,  which  are  charac- 
terised by  more  or  less  prominent  distinguishing  features. 
Thus,  if  we  volatilise  a salt  of  sodium,  6uch  as  common  salt, 
and  examine  the  luminous  metallic  vapour  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  we  find  a bright  yellow  line  as  the  character- 


PRICES  OF  PORTRAITURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  J.  Cadwallader,  an  Indianopolis  photographer,  dis- 
courses in  some  of  our  American  contemporaries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prices.  He  asks,  “ Shall  prices  come  down? ’’and 
adds  : — 

“ This  question  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  stringency  of  tho 
times.  For  one,  1 favour  holding  up  prices.  If  other  locali- 
ties can  maintain  good  prices,  I think  we  can  do  the  6ame 
here.  The  leading  galleries  throughout  the  country  should 
set  the  example,  and  we  of  smaller  pretensions  should  try  to 
follow. 

“ Now  let  every  artist  in  the  country  give  his  views  on 
this  vital  subject.  What  are  the  prices  which  should  pre- 
vail ? And  what  prices  do  you  obtain  ? 

“A  full  expression  from  the  fraternity  may  give  courage 
and  confidence  to  many.  It  may  enable  many  of  us  to 


istic  indication  of  tho  presence  of  the  metal  sodium,  and  we  , adopt  a better  course  to  pursue  in  the  future — to  know  just 


find  also  that  this  line  corresponds  to  the  dark  line  which 
is  marked  as  D on  the  charts  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Other  metals  give  peculiar  or  special  bright  bands  in  their 
spectra,  which  correspond  to  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  are  the  bands  dark 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  if  they  correspond  to  the  bright 
bands  of  the  spectra  of  metallic  vapours?  This  question 
was  answered  by  Kirchhoff,  who  propounded  a new  theory 
of  the  sun’s  constitution.  Kirchhoff  found  that  the  vapour 
of  burning  sodium  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  the 
same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it  emits,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  other  metals.  Hence,  after  making  a numerous 
series  of  experiments,  he  concluded  that  the  mass  of  the  sun 
is  an  intensely  white-hot  surface,  emitting  white  light ; but 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  vapours  of  the  burning 
metals,  which  absorb  the  rays  issuing  from  the  white-hot 
mass  within,  just  as  the  vapour  of  sodium  in  the  lecture- 
room  absorbs  those  rays  of  an  artificial  light  which  are 
of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it  emits.  From 
Kirchhoff's  discovery,  then,  we  know,  as  well  as  we  can 
know  anything,  that  the  sun  contains  sodium,  calcium, 
strontium,  iron,  hydrogen,  &c. ; but  we  did  not  know,  until 
the  remarkable  discovery  recently  announced  by  Professor 
Henry  Draper,  M.D.,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  spectrum 


how  the  business  is  managed,  and  what  prices  prevail  in 
1 other  sections  of  the  country.  Is  it  expedient,  in  the  present 
’ depressed  condition  of  the  country,  to  lower  prices?  1 think 
not.  What  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  camera  ? I wish 
I that  a thousand  artists  from  every  part  of  tho  country  would 
give  their  prices,  that  wo  may  each  see  what  others  are  ac- 
complishing. Then,  if  any  of  ua  see  that  better  prices  pre- 
vail, and  the  business  of  the  galleries  which  obtain  the 
better  prices  is  prospered  thereby,  it  may  strengthen  such  as 
are  weak,  and  stimulate  them  to  obtain  better  prices. 

“ In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  strength.  If,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  united  fraternity,  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  require  a reduction  in  prices,  then  let  us  be  governed 
accordingly,  and  drop  on  the  prices  all  along  the  line.  But, 
as  before  stated,  I for  one  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  lower 
prices. 

“ This  city  has  a population  of  100,000,  and  about  twenty- 
five  galleries,  some  of  which  are  very  good.  L.  D.  Judkins 
is  a good  photographer  and  has  a good  gallery,  and  gets  s5 
for  cards,  but  1 regret  to  say  that  at  another  gallery  in  the 
city,  owned  by  him,  he  haugs  out  a $2  sign.  1 believe  that 
no  man  in  the  business  knows  better  than  does  L.  D.  J.that 
$2  is  not  the  best  thing. 

“Smith  and  Dryer  have  recently  opened  a very  nice 


of  the  sun  betrayed  'tire  presence  of  oxygen,  and  probably  ga,lery-  al>  0Q  ll?e  second  floor,  and  are  getting  So  for  cards. 


also  of  nitrogen.  His  discovery — corroborated  by  a photo- 
graph of  the  solar  spectrum  side  by  side  with  that  of  atmos- 
pheric air — shows  that  oxygen  discloses  itself  by  bright 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  does  not  give  dark  linea  like 
the  metals.  The  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum  must,  there-  j 
fore,  be  corrected  ; for  we  can  no  longer  regard  it  merely  as 
a continuous  spectrum,  with  certain  rays  absorbed  by  metallic 
vapours,  but  as  having  bright  lines  superposed  on  the  back-  | 
ground  of  the  continuous  spectrum.  Professor  Draper’s  I 
discovery,  which  has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  is  of  especial  j 
importance,  for  it  shows  that  the  non-metals  may  behave 
differently  to  the  metals,  and  that,  consequently,  there  may 
be  many  more  elements  in  the  sun  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  ; and,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  one  more  fact  in 
favour  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  On  purely  theoretical 
considerations,  derived  from  terrestrial  chemistry  and  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  it  would  seem  that  oxygen  must  be  pre- 
sent in  the  sun,  besides  other  non-metals  ; and  this  discovery 
will  give  renewed  impetus  to  the  investigations  of  spectro- 
scopists.  It  may  appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
spectroscope  that  the  practical  utility  of  these  discoveries  is 
very  small  ; but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  all  knowledge 
must  be  useful,  the  spectroscope  is  a very  valuable  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  analyst,  for  it  enables  him  to  detect  the 
presence  of  metals  in  the  minutest  quantities.  To  give  only 
one  instance  of  its  practical  utility,  if  it  were  desired  to  test 
whether  a well  is  polluted  by  the  leakage  of  a drain,  it  would 
suffice  to  pour  into  the  latter  a quantity  of  lithia  solution  — 
for  the  metal  lithium  can  be  infallibly  detected  by  spectrum 
analysis — and  its  presence  in  the  well-water  would  be  posi- 
tive proof  of  communication  between  the  drain  aud.the  well. 


and  say  they  will  maintain  good  prices.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
new  man  in  the  business.  Mr  Dryer  has  been  well  known 
as  an  artist  for  years,  having  beeu  one  of  the  Government 
artists  at  the  transit  of  Venus. 

“ D.  II.  Clark  has  one  of  the  best  gallcrieR  in  the  city  ; is 
making  cards  at  $4,  cabinets  at  $8.  Harry  Fowler,  well 
known  in  this  city  for  years,  holds  firm  at  $5  for  cards.  J. 
II.  Dunn  has  just  reopened  in  a new  building  ; S3  for  cards. 
W.  II.  Potter  has  a good  gallery  ; he  reduced  last  winter  to 
4 for  cards.  Then  there  are  other  galleries  ; each  seems  to 
be  vying  with  the  other  to  get  at  bottom  figures  for  cards. 

“ Now  if  my  views  in  this  matter  meet  those  of  the 
fraternity  generally,  and  the  Editor,  after  a few  months  of 
interchange  of  ideas  a great  amount  of  good  may  be  done. 

“ My  individual  theory  is  that,  amongst  galleries  which 
do  good  work  and  are  kept  clean,  there  should  bea  uniformity 
in  prices.  At  least  there  should  be  a recognized  and  estab- 
lished price,  below  which  no  artist  should  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  go.  It  is  plain  that  if  such  were  the  established 
rules  of  the  craft,  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  whole. 
With  a little  broader  application  of  this  proposition  it 
becomes  equally  plain  that  any  system  which  benefits  the 
whole  is  likewise  a benefit  to  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  whole. 

“ Therefore,  as  the  beginning  of  the  tally  which  1 have 
suggested,  I offer  the  following  schedule  of  prices,  which 
now  prevail  in  ray  gallery,  and  which  have  been  established 
during  five  years  : — 

Cards,  half-dozen  ...  ...  ...  $3  50 

„ 1 „ 5 00 

„ duplicate,  per  dozen 3 00 
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Cabinet,  1 

...  3 00 

,,  half-dozen  ... 

...  6 00 

n 1 ),  ...  ... 

...  10  00 

,,  duplicate,  per  dozen... 

...  8 00 

4 by  4,  1 

...  4 00 

4 by  4,  duplicate 

...  1 50 

8 by  10,  1 

...  6 00 

8 by  10.  duplicate 

...  2 00 

11  by  14,  1 

...  10  00 

11  by  14,  duplicate  ... 

...  5 00 

14  by  17.  1 

...  15  00 

14  by  17,  duplicate  ... 

...  8 00 

Somspontentt. 

M.  ltOUSSELON’S  CLAIM  TO  AN  ENGRAVING 
PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  August  10th,  and  under  the  head 
of  “ M.  Rousselon’s  Photo-gravure  process,”  I see  that  that 
gentleman  has  now  come  forward  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  as  claimant  to  being  the  first  discoverer  of 
reliefs  possessing  grain  by  which  photo-engraved  plates 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  a publication  of  M.  Placet’s 
has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  bringing  forward  this, 
as  you  justly  style  it,  extraordinary  claim.  Now,  as  you 
are  aware,  for  some  years  past  I have  repeatedly  challenged 
M.  Rousselou,  through  the  medium  of  this  and  other  jour- 
nals, to  show  in  what  the  manner  employed  by  him  differed 
from  the  one  discovered  and  put  in  practice  by  me  in  his 
atelier  at  Asnieres,  in  the  year  18G9,  and  which  method  I 
communicated  to  him  at  the  same  time.  The  articles 
I allude  to  were  translated  iuto  French  and  other 
journals,  and  yet  they  were  never  replied  to.  He 
says,  in  his  letter  to  the  Frencli  Society,  “ My  dis- 
covery has  already  brought  me  awards  from  Vienna, 
Brussels,  London,  and  Paris.”  But  it  could  not  have 
been  a discovery  that  obtained  him  these,  but  certain 
results  obtained  in  a particular  manner.  1 should  hardly 
think  that  in  France  (as  I am  sure  they  would  not  in  Eng- 
land) that  award  would  be  given  for  a discovery,  unless  t lie 
recipient  of  such  award  proved  that  he  had  discovered 
something,  which  M.  Kousselon  has  never  yet  doue,  and 
which  I now  again  challenge  him  to  do,  and  also  that  he 
was  not  materially  assisted  by  me  in  an  improvement  of 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  process. 

I may  add  that  M.  Placet’s  methods  of  obtaining  grain 
for  engraved  plates  are  based  on  an  entirely  different 
principle  to  mine,  though  a method  lately  put  forward  as 
invented  by  M.  Despaquis  is  almost  identical  with  the 
latter.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Dttsieldorf,  August  19 th. 


REMOVING  NITRATE  SALTS  FROM  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

Slit, — We  observe,  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  August,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Kerr,  claiming  for  Colonel 
Wortley  the  discovery  made  and  published  by  Mr.  W ratten 
in  your  paper  of  the  17th  August.  Your  append  to  the 
said  article  is  good  ; yet,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  incapable 
of  perusing  the  said  article  with  profit  to  himself,  we  solicit 
permission  to  tell  him  the  gist  of  the  matter,  and  thus  set 
his  mind  at  ease.  We  do  not,  then,  pour  out  the  emulsion 
to  “set,”  nor  wash  it  with  water,  nor  soak  it  in  alcohol  for 
the  mere  final  purpose  of  extracting  the  water,  as  did 
Colonel  Wortley.  We  add  the  alcohol  direct  to  the  emul- 
sion for  the  specific  purpose  of  extracting  the  nitrate  salt 
formed  by  double  decomposition,  well  knowing  that  if  we 
extract  the  water  holding  it  in  solution  its  extraction  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.  This  the  grand  and  all-impor- 
tant point  Colonel  Wortley  seems  to  fail  to  comprehend. 
Need  we  ask  why? — Respectfully  yours, 

W RATTEN  AND  WAlNWRIGHT. 

38,  Great  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre,  ir.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

Sir:,  — I notice  Ur.  Vogel  says  in  last  week’s  article  that 
it  is  a dillicult  matter  to  get  permission  to  take  photo- 
graphs at  the  seat  of  war,  either  from  Russian  or  Turkish 
side.  I have  a special  permission  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  photograph  in  Asia,  and  since  I have  returned  to 
England  I have  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  Pashas  to 
join  his  staff  to  take  photographs.  The  only  difficulty 
I ever  experienced  in  going  anywhere,  or  doiug  anything, 
was  the  want  of  money.  I should  have  done  more,  and 
gone  further,  if  this  had  been  supplied  to  me.  I would 
undertake  to  reach  Chipka  Pass  in  fourteen  days  after 
starting  from  London,  and  also  secure  photographs,  if  the 
sinews  of  war  were  forthcoming. — I am, 

Ed.  Pocock. 


Ipmcfiiiugs  0f  SorictUs. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  summer  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Saturday,  the  25th  instant.  At  the  invitation  of  the  President 
the  members  met  at  his  residence,  Clare  Mount,  Wallasey. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  turned  out  in  every  way  unfavourable 
for  photography,  and,  though  a walk  was  taken  to  the  old  tower, 
it  was  considered  useless  to  expose  a single  plate.  On  returning  to 
Clare  Mount  two  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  on  a wet  plate  a 
group  of  the  members  ; but,  although  exposures  of  a minute  and 
a-half  and  three  minutes  were  given,  only  a faint  positive  was  the 
result. 

The  rain  coming  down  heavily,  an  adjournment  was  made 
indoors,  where  the  members  proceeded  to  do  juitice  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s hospitality  by  demonstrating  that,  however  skilled  they 
were  in  preparing  emulsions,  they  were  no  less  adepts  at  the  tea 
and  coffee  process,  and  were  capital  hands  at  cleaning  plates. 

The  President  showed  a number  of  negatives  and  prints  taken 
during  his  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  took 
the  members  into  his  dark  room,  where  he  gave  a demonstration 
of  the  manner  of  preparing  gelatine  emulsion  by  Mr.  Wratten  s 
method.  He  coated  a number  of  plates,  brought  by  the  members, 
with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  finally  took  an  enlargement  by 
Leach's  process,  with  the  aid  of  the  sciopticon. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Potter  demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  he 
packed  his  whole-plate  camera  and  double  backs  ou  his  bicycle, 
and  stated  that  ho  found  no  inconvenience  in  travelling  thus  laden. 
He  exhibited  a print  of  a pretty  view  near  Llangollen  which  had 
been  taken  on  one  of  his  trips. 

Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck  showed  a number  of  fiue  prints  taken 
in  Wales. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  a number  of  beautiful  views, 
chiefly  of  the  interior  of  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Pollitt  on  wet  collodion  plates.  Although  the  exposures 
varied  from  two  minutes  to  six  hours,  all  were  charmingly  soft  and 
full  of  detail,  without  any  of  the  blurring  so  often  seen  about  the 
windows  of  interiors.  They  were  doubly  interesting  to  photo- 
graphers, as  each  print  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  lens  by 
which  it  was  taken,  size  of  stop,  and  length  of  exposure. 

Mr.  W.  Roper,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  usual  monthly  evening  meetings  will  be  resumed  at  the 
Free  Library  on  the  last  Thursday  in  September. 


ftalfe  in  i&i 

Physiological  Photographs. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  under  the  title  of  “ Photographs  of 
Representations  of  Vascular  Injections,  by  Professor  Dantscher, 
of  Innsbruck,’  an  abstract  of  a paper  by  Professor  Allen 
Thomson  was  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries.  In  this  paper 
Professor  Thomson  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  section  the 
approaching  publication  of  a series  of  photographic  representa- 
tions of  the  “ minute  distribution  of  bloodvessels  in  a number 
of  the  organs  of  the  animal  body  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Professor  Dantscher,  of  the  university  of  Innsbruck, 
from  injected  and  corroded  preparations  made  by  himself. 
Dr.  Thomson  saw  some  of  these  preparations  some  years  ago 
at  lunsbruck,  and  admired  them  much.  The  collection  had 
since  been  much  increased,  and  the  photographs  executed 
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partly  on  paper  and  partly  on  glasses,  and  some  of  them 
coloured  after  the  original  preparations  are  capable  of  bting 
viewed  with  the  stereoscope  so  as  to  give  a truthful  and 
instructive  view  of  the  beautiful  structures  they  represent. 
Dr.  Thomson  regretted  that  accidental  circumstances  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  show  some  of  the  photographs  to  the 
section,  but  it  was  stated  that  they  would  be  presented  to  the 
meeting  of  German  naturalists  at  Munich  in  September. — No 
discussion  took  place. 

The  Recent  Kclipse. — The  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  writing  to  the 
Times  of  the  late  eclipse  of  the  moon,  says  : — “ Before  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  eclipse  many  photographs  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  with  Dr.  De  La  Rue's  13in.  reflector,  and  when 
these  are  critically  scrutinized  it  is  hoped  that  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  the  extent  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  because  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  actinic  rays 
by  our  atmosphere,  the  photographic  shadow  may  extend  and 
be  traceable  a long  way  beyond  the  true  penumbra.  The  ex- 
posure of  a photographic  plate  to  the  telescopic  image  of 
the  totally  eclipsed  moon  for  two  minutes  produced  no  effects 
as  yet  discernible.” 

American  Competition  in  Mechanical  Printing.— The 
Scientific  American  describes  the  curious  competition  in  the 
States  between  two  rival  photo-mechanical  printing  establish- 
ment. It  says  : — “Ashort  time  since  the  (U.  S.)  Treasury  adver- 
tised for  bids  for  printing  bank  checks  at  so  much  per  thousand, 
and  there  was  so  much  rivalry  between  the  American  Photo- 
type Company  and  the  Graphic  Company  that  each  of  them 
determined  to  get  it  if  possible.  The  Phototype  Company  bid 
for  the  job  at  of  a mill  per  thousand  ; and  the  Graphic,  not 
to  be  beaten,  offered  to  do  it  for  nothing,  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  latter  as  the  lowest  bidder.  The  Phototype 
Company  now  appear  by  counsel  before  Assistant-Secretary 
French,  and  ask  that  the  contract  made  with  the  Graphic 
Company  be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  the  bid  of  the  latter 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement, 
which  called  for  bids  ‘ at  so  much  per  thousand,’  and  that 
1 nothing’  was  not  so  much  per  thousand.  The  Secretary  has 
not  given  his  decision  yet,  but  it  is  believed  he  will  differ  from 
the  learned  counsel  of  the  Phototype  Company. 

Photographic  Chemicals.— The  danger  attending  the 
handling  of  chemicals  used  in  the  photographic  business  is 
greater  than  many  would  suppose,  and  it  is  a wondor  that  many’ 
more  are  not  soriously  injured.  Some,  in.fact,  are,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  meeting 
with  a very  painful  accident,  but  not  serious,  since  our  last  issue, 
from  openiug  an  ammonia  bottlo.  The  stopper  flew  out  with 
such  force  that  the  ammonia  made  tracks  for  our  left  eyo. 
The  only  remedy  was  to  make  for  the  water  tank,  which  we 
did  by  going  it  blind.  This  has  caused  us  to  switch  off'  to  the 
right  eyo  for  assistance  in  getting  out  this  number  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  have  gone  one  eye  on  everything  ever  since.  But  we 
hope  by  our  next  to  see  stereoscopical ly  correct  again.  Photo- 
graphers cannot  bo  too  careful  in  handling  acids,  ammonia, 
ether,  collodions,  and  other  dangerous  chemicals  in  hot  weather, 
for  an  accident  may  happen,  as  it  did  to  us,  when  least  expected. 
— Practical  Fhotograhcr. 

A New  Mucilage. — The  Journal  de  Pharmacic  states  that,  if, 
to  a strong  solution  of  gum  arabic,  measuring  8^  fluid  ounces, 
a solution  of  30  grains  of  sulphate  of  aluminum  dissolved  in  § 
of  an  ounce  of  water  be  added,  a very  strong  mucilage  is 
formed,  capable  of  fastening  wood  together,  or  of  mending 
porcelain  or  glass. 
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H.  11. — Tungstate  of  soda  is  dissolved  and  added  to  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  in  the  same  manner  as  acetate  of  soda  is  used. 
Follow  the  instructions  of  the  formula’,  we  have  given  in  our 
Year-Books.  2.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  varnish 
as  to  whether  you  can  easily  remove  it  from  a negative.  If  it  be 
a spirit  varnish,  repeated  washes  of  strong  alcohol  will  remove  it. 
But  re-vamishing  will  often  remove  the  dulncss  caused  by  “chill- 
ing.” 3.  Coffee  used  in  dry  processes  is,  of  course,  roasted.  It  is 
the  same  article  which  is  employed  for  table  use. 

L.  S.— We  do  not  keep  the  dates  in  our  memory,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  reference  at  hand.  Our  correspondent  should  make  the 
search  for  himself,  which  he  wishes  us  to  make  for  him.  Being 
from  home,  our  reference  books  arc  not  at  hand. 


II.  Vandaleur. — We  are  always  desirous  of  helping  correspondents 
as  far  as  possible ; but  they  should  remember  that  this  column 
is  devoted  to  answering  questions  and  giving  advice  on  specific 
difficulties,  not  to  teaching  processes  or  re-stating  formulm.  It 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  instruct  you  how  to  take  “ Rem- 
brandts” in  the  space  we  can  devote  to  “ Answers.”  We  have 
publi.-ked  many  articles  on  tho  subject,  both  in  the  News  and 
in  our  Year-Books:  to  these  articles  we  must  refer  you  for 
general  bints.  Remember  that  the  principal  characteristic  of  this 
style  of  portraiture  is  a prevalence  of  shadow  or  half-shadow. 
Use  a concentrated  light— that  is,  leave  very  little  of  your  large 
skylight  uncovered  by  blinds — and  bring  the  sitter  close  under  this 
concentrated  light.  Use  thin  translucent  blinds  over  a great  part 
of  tho  glass,  so  as  to  secure  half-lights,  or  effect  the  same  end  by 
the  use  of  hand-screens  in  the  manner  we  have  recently  described. 
In  some  cases  the  sitter  may  face  the  light  with  advantage,  in 
others  it  is  undesirable.  A dark  grey  background  will  answer. 

2.  The  lens  you  mention  will,  in  many  cases,  answer  well  for  card 
groups  ; but,  of  course,  everything  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
thero  are  many  in  the  groups,  a lens  of  longer  focus  would  be 
better.  A stop  will  (in  groups)  often  bo  desirable  to  secure 
perfect  definition  ; but  it  will,  of  course,  increase  the  exposure. 

3.  The  ordinary  negative  bath  will,  in  many  cases,  servo  for 
ferrotypes;  l ut  it  often  requires  more  nitric  acid  in  a bath  for 
ferrotypes  than  is  desirable  in  a negative  bath.  Wo  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  by  using  “ plain  collodion  ” for  ferro- 
types. A properly  prepared  positive  collodion  should  be  used. 

4.  We  cannot  give  you  any  better  formula)  for  a negative  bath  than 
those  we  have  often  repeated  in  the  Year-Books,  and  to  which 
you  refer.  Good  results  are  as  much  dependent  on  care  and  skill 
as  on  formulae. 

F.  T.  Day. — The  spots  have  the  appearance  of  those  caused  by  the 
particles  of  bronze  used  in  what  is  termed  “ g dd  ” printing  on 
cards.  None  of  the  cards  sent  is  printed  in  gold,  but  they  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  cards  which  have  been  so  printed.  We 
have  seen  at  times  almost  every  print  in  a portrait  album  spotted 
through  the  presence  of  two  or  three  with  bronze  printing.  The 
carbonate  is  tho  best  form  for  ammonia  in  the  fixing  bath. 

D.  Todman. — There  are  various  methods  of  photographing  on  wood 
for  tho  engraver.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  method. 
The  use  of  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  using  a very  powdery  samplo 
of  collodion,  answers  well.  Taking  a collodion  transparency  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  glass,  toning  it  with  platinum,  and  then  trans- 
ferring the  film,  face  downward,  to  the  wood  ; after  this,  dis- 
solving the  collodion,  leaving  tho  black  platinum  imago  on  the 
wood,  also  answers  well.  We  do  not  know  where  you  could  obtain 
lessons. 

J.  C.  B. — The  microscopic  photographs  to  which  you  refer  aro 
chiefly  produced  in  France.  We  cannot  tell  you  where  jou  can 
procure  them. 

J.  F.  Newland. — You  wish  us  to  assist  you  to  sccuro  better  light- 
ing than  you  have  nt  present,  but  you  do  not  send  us  any  example 
of  your  present  lighting,  to  enable  us  to  suggest  how  it  may  be 
improved,  nor  do  you  say  in  what  method  you  use  your  blinds. 
If  you  send  us  fuller  information  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  help 
you,  better  than  by  simply  answering  your  questions  regarding 
Bigelow,  whoso  method,  as  described,  we  do  not  quite  follow. 
Tho  only  difference  between  calico  and  muslin  is,  we  tako  it,  that 
tho  latter  is  finer,  thinner,  and  more  transparent  than  the  calico. 
We  sent  off  the  book  as  soon  as  your  request  to  do  so  reachod  us. 

A Continental  Subscriber. — Wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
time  to  time  of  your  success. 

B.  II.  F. — Prints  whilst  toning  should  receive  constant  attention,  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking  together,  or  floating  to  tho  surface,  and 
so  becoming  unevenly  toned,  as  tho  sample  enclosed  is.  Use  a 
pair  of  horn  forceps  for  lifting  them,  and  tako  care  that  the  forceps 
are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  same  attention  is  required 
whilst  the  prints  aro  fixing. 

A Three  Years’  Subscriber. — The  simplest  process  you  can 
adopt,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  class  of  work,  is  to  make  a 
collodion  enlargement  on  glass,  and  transfer  it  to  your  canvas,  as 
we  have  several  times  described.  Having  produced  and  toned 
your  transparency,  place  it  in  a large  dish  containing  water  to  a 
pint  of  which  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid  have  been  added.  This 
will  loosen  the  film  from  the  glass.  When  loose,  pour  off  the  acid 
water  and  rinse  with  clean  water.  Then  lift  ihe  plate  out  of  the 
water,  and  place  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  the  proper  size  on  the 
film.  Turn  the  edge  of  the  film  just  over  the  edge  of  the  tissue 
paper,  and  lift  tho  whole  away  from  the  glass.  In  the  meantime, 
your  canvas  should  be  at  hand  quite  ready,  and  upon  it  you  place 
the  film  and  paper.  Rub  down  c irefully,  and  then  lift  the  tracing 
paper  away.  The  canvas  should  be  preparod  by  cleansing  from 
greasiness"  by  sponging  with  a little  fine  soap  and  warm  water, 
rinsing  well,  and  finally  sponging  with  alcohol.  Finally,  apply  a 
three-grain  solution  of  gelatine  with  a broad,  flat  brush,  and  allow 
it  to  dry.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  collodion  picture  a«  we 
have  described. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Velocity  of  Light — The  Photographs  of  the  Last 

North  Pole  Expedition. 

The  Velocity  of  Light. — M.  Fizeau,  whose  name  as  an 
investigator  of  light  is  well  known  in  the  photographic 
world,  has  been  followed  up  iu  his  researches,  it  seems,  by 
M.  A.  Corner,  so  far  as  the  determination  of  its  velocity  is 
concerned.  M.  Fizeau  has  made  the  subject  of  light  quite 
his  own,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  Daguerrotype,  he  did 
much  towards  improving  and  elaborating  the  process,  lie 
it  was  who  first  of  all  distinctly  comprehended  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  only  one  image  could  be  secured  by  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  the  application  of  the  latter  must 
be  very  limited.  It  was  his  endeavour,  after  an  image  had 
been  once  secured,  to  produce  therefrom  other  duplicate 
images— a problem  which  Fox  Talbot  had  already  solved 
in  his  process,  which  permitted  of  the  production  of  nega- 
tives instead  of  positives.  Fizeau’s  Daguerreotype  engrav- 
ing process,  by  which  he  sought  to  couvert  the  Daguerreo- 
type plate  into  a printing  block,  from  which  impressions 
might  be  printed  in  the  press,  although  a singularly 
ingenious  one,  turned  out  of  little  practical  value,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  produce  half-tones  by  its  means  in  any 
degree  of  perfection  ; and  the  strides  made  at  the  same 
time  by  the  application  of  collodion  and  glass  plates  to 
photography  at  once  placed  M.  Fizeau  far  behind,  and  he 
abandoned  a line  of  research  which,  at  one  time,  bade  fair 
to  ensure  him  considerable  reward.  But  he  did  not  for- 
sake the  shrine  at  which  he  had  so  long  worshipped ; he 
simply  devoted  himself  to  some  other  portion  of  the  vast 
subject  which  he  had  made  his  own.  This  was  to  ascertain 
the  velocity  with  which  light  travels,  a matter  which,  as 
everyone  who  has  studied  light  knows,  is  beset  with  peculiar 
difficulty.  According  to  M.  Fizeaus  experiments,  the 
velocity  of  light  was  185,157  miles  per  second  ; and  when 
we  mention  that,  after  some  very  elaborate  researches 
undertaken  by  M.  Cornu,  this  gentleman  finds  that  the 
velocity  is  represented  more  accurately  by  185,370  miles 
per  second,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
M.  Fizeau  conducted  his  investigation.  Unfortunately,  in 
a delicate  research  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude 
errors  of  all  kinds,  and  we  must  take,  therefore,  both  the 
results  of  M.  Fizeau  and  M.  Cornu  as  approximate  truths 
only  ; still  they  are  both  so  near  one  another  that  we  may, 
at  any  rate,  conclude  that  light  travels  iu  any  case 
at  the  extraordinary  velocity  of  more  than  185,000 
miles  per  second.  We  have  no  such  trustworthy 
data  iu  respect  to  the  velocity  with  which  electricity 
travels,  for  in  this  case  the  estimates  made  by  various 
philosophers  differ  widely  from  oue  another.  Thus  Fizeau 
estimates  the  velocity  of  the  electric  spark  through  irou 
at  62,100  miles  per  second,  and  through  copper  at 
111,780  miles;  while  Wheatstone’s  results  seemed  to  prove 
that  the  velocity  was  as  much  as  288,000  miles  per  second. 
Ivirchhoff,  the  German  philosopher,  tells  us  that  the 
motion  of  electricity  iu  a wire  where  it  meets  with  no  re- 
sistance should  be  192,924,  which  is  the  same  as  light  in 
vacuo.  Photographers  may  be  interested  to  kuow  how  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  rate  of  travelling  of  so  rapid  a 
medium  as  light,  and  we  therefore  will  try  to  explain  the 
method  adopted  by  M.  Cornu  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
There  is  a toothed  wheel  which  revolves  at  a rapid  and 
known  velocity.  A powerful  ray  of  light,  which  may  be 
termed  pin-pointed,  is  allowed  to  pass  through  one  of  the 
niches  in  the  wheel,  and  as  the  wheel  revolves  the  point  of 
light  is  obscured  whenever  a tooth  passes.  We  will  imagine 
the  wheel  at  rest  for  a moment,  and  this  ray  of  light 
shining  through  one  of  the  niches.  By  having  recourse 
to  suitable  lenses  and  a reflecting  surface  upwards  at  the 
proper  angle,  this  ray  of  light  is  sent  on  a journey  of 
10,000  metres— in  fact,  from  the  Paris  Observatory  to  the 
Fort  Valericn,  beyoud  the  Paris  fortifications.  Arrived  at 


this  station,  the  ray  is  reflected  back  again  whence  it  came, 
and  with  such  accuracy  that  it  touches  the  wheel  in  the 
same  spot  that  it  emerged  from.  The  wheel  is  now  set  to 
revolve,  and  when  at  its  full  speed  it  may  be  found  that 
two  or  three  teeth  pass  in  the  interim  of  the  light  being 
passed  and  received  back  again,  when  it  remains  only  to 
be  calculated  how  long  these  two  or  three  teeth  were  in 
moving  through  space.  As  we  have  said,  the  rate  at  which 
the  wheel  revolves  is  well  known,  so  that  the  time  taken 
by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  represented  by  two  or  by 
three  teeth  is  easily  found,  and  this  corresponds  with  the 
period  which  the  ray  of  light  took  to  travel  the  20,000 
metres  to  Fort  Valerien  and  back  again.  This  was  M. 
Cornu’s  plan  of  examining  the  velocity,  M.  Fizeau,  in  his 
earlier  experiments,  having  recourse  to  a much  more  re- 
stricted field  of  operations.  Still,  with  all  this  difference, 
there  is,  as  w'e  have  seen,  but  very  little  to  choose  between 
the  results  of  the  two  French  philosophers,  and  they  are 
far  better  agreed  upon  the  velocity  of  light  than  others 
upon  the  velocity  of  electricity. 

The  Photographs  of  the  last  North  Pole  Expedition. — The 
Admiralty  has  been  keeping  its  pictures  of  the  last  North 
Pole  Expedition  very  close.  Captain  Abney  tried  his 
hardest  to  obtain  some  of  the  photographs  to  illustrate 
the  interesting  paper  read  early  in  the  year  before  the 
Photographic  Society;  but  the  jealousy  of  those  in  office, 
or  the  red-tapism  of  government  institutions,  prevented  a 
single  result  being  shown  to  support  the  communication 
in  question.  This  is  rather  hard,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
seeing  that  the  department  over  which  Captain  Abney 
presided  at  Chatham  furnished  much  information  and  in- 
struction in  photography  to  the  Arctic  officers,  and  may  bo 
said  to  have  placed  them  in  a position  to  secure  the  results 
obtained.  At  last,  however,  Whitehall  seems  to  have 
stirred  in  the  matter,  and  now,  about  a year  after  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  a series  of  the  views  has  been 
published  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  George  Nares.  As 
it  was  public  money  that  enabled  the  pictures  to  be  taken, 
it  seems  strange  that  the  public  should  be  kept  so  long 
waiting  for  a peep  at  the  results,  and  even  now,  we  under- 
stand, instead  of  the  photographs  being  deemed  public 
property,  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  would 
wish  to  purchase  them,  it  is  intended  simply  to  strike  off 
a very  limited  number  of  copies,  and  place  them  iu  institu- 
tions where  practically  the  general  public  will  never  be 
able  to  get  a view  of  them.  Rumour  says  that  only  fifty 
copies  of  the  pictures  will  be  printed  iu  all,  and  these  will 
be  distributed  to  the  British  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
and  kindred  institutions.  There  are  among  the  pictures 
some  which  must  prove  interesting  to  disciples  of  the 
various  sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally.  One 
photograph,  for  instance,  demonstrated  the  discovery  of 
coal  in  the  Arctic,  a solid  mass  of  this  valuable  material, 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  broad,  being  depicted.  Other 
pictures  show  very  plainly  the  nature  of  the  ice  masses 
of  which  the  frozen  sea  consists,  and  prove  more  than 
all  the  descriptions  in  the  world  how  difficult  it  must  be 
for  sledges  to  make  way  over  this  sea  of  troubles.  When 
we  spoke  in  these  columns,  three  years  ago,  of  the  advan- 
tages which  must  necessarily  accrue  from  the  use  of  the 
camera  by  the  North  Pole  expedition,  we  felt  sure  that 
the  results  which  would  thus  be  obtained  would  prove 
among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  expedition. 
And  so  they  have  turned  out  to  be.  The  desolate  wastes 
of  snow  and  ice,  the  weary  aspect  of  the  horizon,  the  dull 
leaden  hue  of  the  ice-bound  landscapes  so  graphically 
Represented  in  many  of  the  pictures,  give  a most  graphic 
idea  of  Arctic  travelling.  Altogether,  there  are  one 
hundred  pictures,  or  rather  more,  in  the  series,  which 
Captain  Sir  George  Nares  has  selected  to  represent  the 
experiences  of  the  expedition,  and  we  only  trust  that  the 
Admiralty  will  in  a short  time  be  prevailed  upon  to 
permit  any  of  the  public,  who  desire  to  purchase  copies, 
to  have  the  same  by  paying  the  cost  price  of  printing  and 
mounting  the  pictures. 
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DISCOVERY  CM  OXYGEN  IN  THE  SUN  BY  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, AND  A NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 

SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DRAPER.* 

At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  believe  that 
an  ignited  gas  in  the  solar  envelope  should  not  be  indi- 
cated by  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  should 
appear  not  to  act  under  the  law  “ a gas  when  ignited 
absorbs  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  it  emits.” 
But  in  fact  the  substances  hitherto  investigated  in  the  sun 
are  really  metallic  vapours,  hydrogen  probably  coming 
under  that  rule.  The  uon-metals  obviously  may  behave 
differently.  It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  such 
behaviour,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  reason  of 
the  non-appearance  of  a dark  line  may  be  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  from  a great  thickness  of  ignited  oxygen 
overpowers  the  effect  of  the  photosphere  ; just  as  if  a person 
were  to  look  at  a candle  flame  through  a yard  thickness  of 
ignited  sodium  vapour,  he  would  only  see  bright  sodium 
lines,  and  no  dark  absorption  lines.  Of  course,  such  an 
explanation  would  necessitate  the  hypothesis  that  ignited 
gases  such  as  oxygen  give  forth  a relatively  large  proportion 
of  the  solar  light.  In  the  outburst  of  T.  Coronas,  Huggins 
showed  that  hydrogen  could  give  bright  lines  on  a back- 
ground of  spectrum  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun. 

However  all  that  may  be,  I have  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  substances  other  than  oxygen  in  the  sun,  which 
are  only  indicated  by  bright  lines.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  the  bright  bands  near  G,  from  wave  lengths  4307  to 
4337,  which  are  only  partly  accounted  for  by  oxygen. 
Farther  investigation  in  the  direction  I have  thus  far  pur- 
sued will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  elements  in  the 
sun,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  conceal  the  principle  on  which 
such  researches  are  to  be  conducted  for  the  sake  of  personal  j 
advantage.  It  is  also  probable  that  this  research  may  I 
furnish  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  the  D3  or  Helium  line,  I 
and  the  1474  K or  Corona  line.  The  case  of  the  D3  line  ! 
strengthens  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  apparent  j 
exemption  of  certain  substances  from  the  common  law  of  I 
the  relation  of  emission  and  absorption,  for  while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  ignited  gas  in  the  | 
chromosphere  giving  this  line,  there  is  no  corresponding 
dark  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disc. 

In  thus  extending  the  number  of  elements  found  in  the 
sun  we  also  increase  the  field  of  inquiry  as  to  the  pheno-  { 
mena  of  dissociation  and  recomposition.  Oxygen,  espe-  ! 
cially  from  its  relation  to  the  metals,  may  readily  form  J 
compounds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
which  can  give  banded  or  channeled  spectra.  This  subject 
requires  careful  investigation.  This  diffused  and  reflected 
light  of  the  outer  corona  could  be  caused  by  such  bodies 
cooled  below  the  self-luminous  point. 

This  research  has  proved  to  be  more  tedious  and  difficult 
than  would  be  supposed,  because  so  many  conditions  must 
conspire  to  produce  a good  photograph.  There  must  be  a 
uniform  prime  moving  engine  of  two  horse-power,  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  thoroughly  adjusted,  a large 
Ruhmkorff  coil  with  its  Foucault  break  in  the  best  order, 
a battery  of  Leyden  jars  carefully  proportioned  to  the 
Pliicker’s  tube  in  use,  a helisotat  (which,  of  course,  in- 
volves clear  sunshine),  an  optical  train  of  slit,  prisms, 
lenses,  and  camera,  well  focussed,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  a photographic  laboratory  in  such  complete  condition  I 
that  wet  sensitive  plates  can  be  prepared  which  will  bear 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes  and  a prolonged  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  Pliicker’s  tubes  in 
order;  often  before  the  first  exposure  of  a tube  was  over, 
the  tube  was  ruined  by  the  strong  Leyden  sparks.  More-  j 
over,  to  procure  tubes  of  known  contents  is  troublesome.  I 
For  example,  my  hydrogen  tubes  gave  a spectrum  photo- 
graph of  fifteen  lines,  of  which  only  three  belonged  to  | 
hydrogen.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  none  of  these  were 


new  hydrogen  lines  it  was  necessary  to  try  tubes  of  various 
makers,  to  prepare  pure  hydrogen  and  employ  that,  to 
examine  the  spectrum  of  water,  and,  finally,  to  resort  to 
comparison  with  the  sun. 

The  object  in  view  in  1873,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
research,  was  to  secure  the  means  of  interpreting  the 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  stars  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  obtained  with  my  twenty-eight  inch  reflector.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  spectra  of  nitrogen  and  other 
gases  in  Pliicker’s  tubes  could  be  photographed,  and  at 
first  some  pictures  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen 
were  made,  because  these  gases  seemed  to  be  of  greatest 
astronomical  importance,  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
stars,  nebulae,  and  comets.  Before  the  subject  of  compari- 
son, spectra  of  the  sun  was  carefully  exaraiued  ; there  was 
some  confusion  in  the  results,  but,  by  using  hydrogen,  the 
source  of  these  errors  was  found  out. 

But,  in  attempting  to  make  a prolonged  research  in  this 
direction,  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  essential  to  be  able 
to  control  the  electrical  current  with  precision,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  intensity,  and,  moreover,  to  have  currents 
which,  when  once  adjusted,  would  remain  constant  for 
hours  together.  These  conditions  are  almost  impossible  to 
attain  with  any  form  of  battery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
readily  satisfied  by  dynamo-eleciric  machines.  Accord- 
ingly, I sought  for  a suitable  dyuamo-electric  machine  and 
motor  to  drive  it,  and,  after  many  delays,  procured  a com- 
bination which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I must  here 
acknowledge  my  obligations  for  the  successful  issue  of  this 
search  to  Professor  George  F.  Barker,  who  was  the  first 
person  in  America  to  procure  a Gramme  machine.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  use  a Brayton  engine  to  drive  a 
Gramme. 

The  dvnamo-electric  machine  selected  is  one  of  Gramme’s 
patent,  made  in  Paris,  and  is  a double  light  machiue — 
that  is,  it  has  two  sets  of  brushes — and  is  wound  with  wire 
of  such  a size  as  to  give  a current  of  sufficient  intensity 
for  my  purposes.  It  is  nominally  a ^50  candle  light 
machine,  but  the  current  varies  in  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  rotation,  and  I have  also  modified  it  by  changing  the 
interior  connections.  'The  machine  can  produce  as  a 
maximum  a light  equal  to  500  standard  candles,  or  by 
slowing  the  rotation  of  the  bobbiu  the  current  may  be 
made  as  feeble  as  that  of  the  weakest  battery.  In  practical 
use  it  is  sometimes  doing  the  work  of  more  than  50  large 
Grove  nitric  acid  cells,  and  sometimes  the  work  of  a single 
Sinee. 

The  Gramme  machine  could  not  be  used  to  work  an  in- 
duction coil  when  it  first  reached  me,  because  when  the 
whole  current  was  sent  through  the  Foucault  in- 
terruptor  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil,  making  1,000  breaks  per 
minute,  the  electro-magnets  of  the  Gramme  did  not  be- 
come sufficiently  magnetized  to  give  an  appreciable 
current.  But  by  dividing  the  current  so  that  one  pair  of 
the  metallic  brushes  which  collect  from  the  revolving 
bobbin  supplied  the  electro-magnets,  the  other  pair  could 
be  used  for  exterior  work,  no  matter  whether  interrupted 
or  constant.  The  current  obtained  in  this  way  from  one 
pair  of  brushes  when  the  Gramme  bobbin  is  making  1,200 
revolutions  per  minute  is  equal  to  100  candles,  and  is 
greater  in  quantity  than  one  would  like  to  send  through  a 
valuable  induction  coil.  I usually  run  the  bobbin  at  622 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  this  rate  will  readily  give  1,000 
ten-inch  sparks  per  miuute  with  the  18-inch  coil.  Of 
course  a PI  ticker’s  tube  lights  up  very  vividly,  and 
generally,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  effect,  I arrange 
the  current  so  that  the  aluminium  terminals  are  on  the 
point  of  melting.  The  glass,  particularly  in  the  capillary 
part,  often  gets  so  hot  as  to  char  paper. 

As  long  as  the  Gramme  bobbin  is  driven  at  a steady  rate 
the  current  seems  to  be  perfectly  constant,  but  variations  of 
speed  make  marked  differences  in  the  current,  and  this  is 
especially  to  be  avoided  when  one  is  so  near  the  limit  of 
endurance  of  Pliicker’s  tubes.  A reliable  and  constant 
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motor  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  for  these  purposes. 
A difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  speed  of  the  engine 
sometimes  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  yet  at  another  time  one 
must  have  the  power  of  increasing  and  diminishing  the 
rate  through  wide  limits.  The  only  motor  among  many  I 
have  examined  and  tried,  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  is 
Brayton’s  Petroleum  Ready  Motor. 

This  remarkable  and  admirable  engine  acts  like  an  in- 
strument of  precision.  It  can  be  started  with  a match, 
and  comes  to  its  regular  speed  in  less  than  a minute  ; it 
preserves  its  rate  entirely  unchanged  for  hours  together. 
Moreover,  it  is  economical,  cleanly,  and  not  more  noisy 
than  a steam  engine.  The  one  of  two-horse  power  I have 
ran  for  six  months,  day  and  night,  supplying  water  and 
air  to  the  aquaria  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia. At  any  time,  on  goiug  into  the  laboratory,  it 
can  be  started  in  a few  seconds,  even  though  it  has  not 
been  running  for  days. 


OLD  TIMES. 

Daguerreotyping  IX  the  Backwoods. 

BY  GIBBOX-FITZ.* 

“ That’s  the  chap — him  with  the  white  bat,  fat  and  short 
like  our  old  sow.  Stand  back,  boys,  and  let  metilk  to  the 
image  mau.  Hello,  stranger,  are  you  him  ? ” 

“ Whom  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ? ” 

“ Well,  now,  I didn’t  say  I was  your  friend, 
howsumever,  we  wauts  to  know  if  you  are  the  Dogg 
type  man  that  sent  them  big  bills  out  here  ? Hold  on,  I’ll 
show  you  one  on  ’em,”  at  the  same  time  diving  his  hand 
into  his  coat  tail,  he  pulled  out  one  of  my  large  posters. 

“ I profess  to  be  the  artist,  gentlemen,  and  shall  be  at 
your  service  shortly.” 

“ Bill,  you  hear  them  big  words  ? Send  for  Caleb’s  larniu 
book  till  we  know  what  he’s  comiu  over  us.” 

Such  was  the  reception  I received  at  a small  town  called 
Soveieiguville,  near  the  borders  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  ami 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  crowd  consisted  of  a motley 
group  of  half-breeds  and  whites  of  both  sexes,  that  came 
crowding  rouud  as  I alighted  from  my  wooden  elliptic 
spring  wagon. 

Shortly  afterwards  I took  a stroll  over  the  town.  It 
was  what  is  generally  denominated  a “ one-horse  town,” 
and  I would  think  a tolerably  small  pony  at  that.  Two 
stores,  one  grocery,  a stable,  and  four  dwellings  made  up 
the  sum  of  its  buildings.  I was  searching  for  a room  for 
operations,  aud  in  passing  I was  accosted  by  an  old  chap 
with,  “ What  are  you  a-hunting  for,  stranger?” 

“ Nothing  but  light,”  I replied. 

“ Why,  you’re  not  blind,  I don't  think ; I see  plenty  of 
light.” 

“ You  don’t  understand  me,  my  friend.  I am  looking 
for  a loom  suitable  for  taking  Daguerreotype  pictures  in  — 
a room  with  a good  light.” 

“ Oh,  I reckon  you’s  the  great  little  mau  what’s  a-gwiue 
to  take  off  our  heads  with  a chimera.  Maybe  I can  fix 
you  off.  My  darter  Polly’s  got  a bedroom.  Polly  can  gin 
up  her  bed  aud  sleep  on  a pallet.  You  won’t  take  picture 
by  night,  will  you,  stranger?” 

“ No,  not  Daguerreotypes.” 

“ Well,  Polly  axed  when  you  come  to  get  her  fizzyo- 
germy  took,  so  you  must  close  the  bargain  with  her  ’bout 
the  room.” 

Polly  and  myself  soon  “ struck  a trade,”  and  I began 
arrangements  for  operations.  In  course  of  a few  hours  I 
announced  myself  as  ready  to  take  likenesses  of  all  who 
wished  them.  In  a short  time  my  room  was  crowded. 
All  the  cases  for  exhibition  on  the  table  were  opened  aud 
reopened  a thousand  times  ; the  contents  of  my  trunk 
turned  over  and  over,  the  camera  scrutinized  before  and 
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behiud.  Thinks  I,  this  is  all  talk  and  no  cider  ; and  I 
asked  if  there  was  any  lady  or  gentleman  present  who 
wanted  a picture?  A dead  silence  ensued  ; then  a titter. 
At  length  one  of  the  chaps  spoke  up  to  his  sweetheart, 
“ Betse,  ’spose  you  have  your  pretty  taken  ? ” 

“ No,  Bill,  you  front  the  glass  awhile,  and  see  how  it 
works  on  you.” 

“ I golly,”  says  Bill,  “ I’ll  try  it.  Is  thar  any  danger  of 
the  machines  bustiu,  stranger  ? I’ve  heard  you’ve  got  an 
all-fired  lot  of  chemicals  and  acids  in  thar.” 

“No  danger  in  the  world,  sir.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  still  for  a few  seconds.”  I then  began  to  place  him  in 
position — 

“ Hold  on  here,  stranger — none  of  your  steel-traps  and 
triggers  about  my  head.” 

“ Softly,  my  friend,  I am  only  placing  your  head  in  the 
rest  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  steady.” 

“ Hold  on,  I tell  you  ; you’re  not  a-gwine  to  screw  me 
up  ; I’m  not  the  sort  to  be  screwed,  I can  tell  you,  aud  if 
you  don’t  quit,  I’ll  slope.” 

I then  explained  as  distinctly  as  I could  the  nature  of 
the  operation,  and  Bill  became  easy,  llis  position  was 
taken  again,  aud  I was  just  about  to  draw  the  slide  from 
the  plate-holder,  when  he  cried  out,  “ Betse,  whar’s  the 
meal  bag?” 

Keep  very  still  and  quiet  now,  if  you  please,”  said  I. 

“ Whar’s  the  meal  bag,  Betse  ? ” cried  Bill  again. 
“ Stranger,  there  was  a doggerytype  man  here  from  Mays- 
ville,  that  made  Reuben  Frother’s  face  right  black  on  one 
side,  aud  several  of  their  faces  black  the  same  way.  Now, 
me  and  Betse  fetched  the  meal  bag  along  to  whiten  one 
side  of  our  faces,  so  when  the  machine  works  on  us  we’ll 
be  the  same  thing  ou  both  sides.”  So,  slap,  slap,  went  the 
meal  bag  ou  the  side  of  his  face,  and  Bill  agreed  to  be 
“ dratted  if  both  sides  wouldn’t  be  white  now.”  I said 
not  a word — in  fact,  I was  amused  beyond  laughing,  aud 
quietly  carried  on  the  process.  The  whole  crowd  had 
great  faith  in  the  meal  bag  arrangement.  The  artist  who 
had  visited  them  had  indeed  only  given  them  half  pictures' 

In  a few  moments  the  picture  was  produced.  I did  not 
show  it  to  my  sitter,  for  the  reason  that  I hold  it  for  Bar- 
num,  who  when  he  beholds  it  will  dance,  shed  tears  of  joy, 

I and  thenceforth  regard  me  as  his  Magnus  Apollo,  his 
j greatest  benefactor. 

After  a good  deal  of  trouble,  I explained  to  my  patrons 
that  the  black  pictures  were  not  the  result  of  the  camera, 
but  of  the  operator,  and  that  I would  produce  them  pic- 
tures as  white  as  they  wanted. 

At  another  trial  ( without  the  meal  bag ) I succeeded  in  a 
fine  likeness  of  Bill,  who  exclaimed,  on  seeing  it,  “ Stranger, 
you’re  the  greatest  dogman  that’s  bin  in  these  parts. 
Jump  iu  here,  Betse,  and  let’s  have  you.” 

Betse  sat  down,  and  Bill  wanted  to  look  at  her  through 
the  instrument.  I permitted  him,  as  soon  as  I got  the 
focus  adjusted. 

“ Look  out,  stranger,”  said  Bill,  when  he  peeped  iu, 
<l  your  noggin’s  in  danger.  Turn  that  hogany  box  over — 
Betse  is  bottom  upwards.  I don’t 'low  sich  jokes  as  this, 
stranger.  Betse  aint  to  be  turned  up  that  way.  Over 
with  her!  ” 

“ My  friend,”  says  I,  “Miss  Betse  is  in  no  danger.  Her 
position  is  caused  by  the  instrument,”  and  after  a consider- 
able explanation,  convinced  him  that  I was  not  intending 
to  make  game  of  his  girl. 

Betse’s  likeness  was  obtained  “ right  side  up,”  and  Bill 
was  overjoyed.  The  crowd  was  highly  pleased,  and  went 
away  as  the  sun  declined,  with  the  promise  to  devote  to- 
morrow to  my  services ; and  I thought  that  night,  as  I 
cast  myself,  wearied  with  the  day’s  exertions,  on  my  bed, 
t‘  Jordan  is  a hard  road  to  travel.” 
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AN  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE. 
We  find  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Pathfinder  a long 
and  graphic  account  of  the  photographic  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  which  is  probably  the 
oldest  warehouse  devoted  to  photographic  goods  now  in 
existence.  As  the  article  will  interest  many  readers  we 
reproduce  it  here : — 

“Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  But  progress  implies 
change  ; and  photography,  though  one  of  the  younger  arts, 
has  proved  quite  as  susceptible  of  ceaseless  modification 
and  improvement  as  many  of  the  older  and  less  interest- 
ing ones.  Many  years  ago,  iu  the  infancy  of  the  then  new 
discovery,  an  article  appeared  in  the  magazines,  by  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  conceived  the  details 
of  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  materials  connected 
with  photography  by  the  above-mentioned  house  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  enlist  the  service  of  his  graphic 
pen. 

“Photography  in  that  day  was  deeply  interesting  and 
delightfully  novel,  but,  compared  with  the  present,  it  was, 
as  it  were,  but  the  embryo  of  future  possibilities.  To  follow 
in  detail  the  upward  course  of  the  art  in  all  those  fleeting 
years  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  lines, 
though  undoubtedly  many  of  the  advances  made  are  due 
to  superiority  of  the  provided  means  and  supplies,  as  well 
as  to  improved  methods.  Our  object  is  rather  to  describe 
generally  the  manufactures  and  premises  of  the  firm  to- 
day in  their  several  establishments  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

“ In  addition  to  the  materials  requisite  for  the  practice 
of  photography,  there  are  many  collateral  manufactures 
more  or  less  nearly  allied  with  it ; such,  for  instance,  as 
the  making  of  albums,  the  printing  of  stereoscopic  prints 
and  portraits,  the  manufacture  of  stereoscopes  and  the 
recently  introduced  graphoscope,  the  production  of  beau- 
tiful transparencies  for  the  window  (which  have  lately 
become  so  popular)  and  for  use  in  the  magic  lantern,  the 
making  of  velvet  passe-partouts,  frames,  and  cases  as 
settings  for  portraits,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  magic- 
lanteru  in  all  its  more  modern  excellence  and  variety. 

“ The  manufactures  specially  connected  with  photo- 
graphy embrace  those  of  pyroxyline,  collodions,  varnishes, 
and  other  compounds,  a great  variety  of  chemicals  (which 
require  to  be  exceptionally  pure  and  determinate  in 
character),  the  albumenizing  of  photographic  papers,  and 
the  manufacture  of  camera  obscuras,  apparatus,  and  acces- 
sories of  the  photographic  studio. 

“It  will  be  very  readily  seen  that  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  all  these  varied  materials  requires  correspond- 
ingly diversified  knowledge  and  skill.  Chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  a certain  estimate  of  the  necessities  of  the 
trade,  are  alike  indispensable,  and  finally,  a’large  endow- 
ment of  tact  and  unremitting  industry  to  mould  these 
factors  into  congruous  unity  and  use. 

“ Some  of  these  results  have  only  been  achieved  by  a long 
and  systematic  course  of  experiments,  especially  in  the 
combination  of  many  photographic  compounds  and  the 
fabrication  of  their  components.  So  delicate  and  im- 
portant are  some  of  these,  that  the  slightest  deviation 
from  a prescribed  formula  would  result  in  ruin  to  reputa- 
tion and  severe  loss.  The  duty  of  determining  these 
proportions  devolves  upon  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony. 

“ Besides  the  large  and  commodious  buildings  united  at 
Nos.  591  Broadway  and  164  Mercer  Street,  where  those 
splendid  products  of  the  camera— photographic  transparen- 
cies— are  made,  the  Messrs.  Anthony  occupy  five  distinct 
factories,  or  workshops,  two  of  them  in  New  York  city 
(one  over  the  freight  depot  of  the  New  Haven  and  Harlem 
railroad  in  Center  Street,  and  the  other  over  the  premises 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  at  No.  05,  Broadway), 
and  three  in  West  End,  New  Jersey,  where  a considerable 
parcel  of  land  is  held  in  reserve  for  future  emergencies. 

“ In  the  Franklin  Street  factory  (over  the  freight  depot) 
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there  are  printing  presses,  binders’  presses,  cutting  ma- 
chines, &c.  Here  are  seen  printing  and  embossing  of 
album  covers  in  endless  variety  of  styles  and  all  stages  of 
advancement.  Some  of  the  operations  of  these  machines 
are  very  interesting ; so  also  are  those  of  the  printing 
presses,  which  not  only  beautifully  print  the  ‘ insides  ’ for 
albums,  but  punch  or  perforate  the  openings  at  the  same 
time.  Here  also  are  cut  and  trimmed  immense  quantities 
of  straw-board,  card-board,  and  paper  for  the  various 
departments. 

“ The  Factory  at  No.  65,  Broadway. 

“In  this  spacious  building  (40  by  220  feet  in 
extent,  and  on  three  successive  floors)  are  seen  crowds 
of  busy  hands.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
selection,  trimming,  mounting,  and  labelling  of  stereo- 
scopic views,  the  manufacture  of  velvet  frames,  and  passe- 
partouts, photographic  cases,  stereoscopes,  the  gilding  of 
albums,  &c.  In  one  direction  may  be  seen  a number  of 
workers,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  with  dexterous 
fingers  fitting  and  filing,  nailing  and  punching,  gluing  and 
uniting  the  various  parts  of  the  stereoscope — that  simple 
little  instrument  which  reveals  so  much.  Of  these  there 
is  a large  variety  adapted  to  every  caprice.  Still  further 
on  are  others  engaged  in  arranging,  in  tasteful  form,  those 
delicate  velvet  frames  which,  with  their  blue  and  violet 
and  many-coloured  trimmings,  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
now-popular  photochrome  and  similar  pictures.  Here, 
too,  are  made  those  charming  little  oval  velvet  cases,  so 
nice  for  miniatures,  and  all  the  more  staple  goods  in  that 
line. 

“ Opposite  are  a bevy  of  girls  assigned  to  the  care  of 
stereoscopic  views.  There  is  something  fitting  in  this,  for 
standing  among  these  weird  little  waifs  of  the  camera, 
they  follow  in  almost  fabulous  succession,  appealing  with 
powerful  effect  to  the  imagination.  First  may  come  a re- 
presentation of  the  streets  of  New  York,  then  a view 
down  the  Bay,  or  a glimpse  of  the  Central  Park  ; then 
perhaps,  the  majestic  Niagara,  the  Yosemite,  our  East 
River  Bridge,  or  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the 
princely  elegance  of  Paris,  or  a panoramic  view  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Holy  City. 

“Next  above  the  space  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  albu- 
menizing of  photographic  paper — one  of  the  more  im- 
portant, if  not  romantic,  sub-divisions  of  the  business. 
The  labour  of  mounting,  or  stretching  and  varnishing,  of 
chroraos  is  also  assigned  to  this  floor. 

“ The  upper  floor  is  mainly  appropriated  by  the  album 
makers.  Here  may  be  seen  the  process  called  1 album 
building,’  by  which  the  ‘insides’  are  ‘built  up’  from 
simple  sheets  of  printed  and  perforated  boards  into  albums 
of  different  sizes  and  styles,  afterwards  to  be  covered,  and 
the  edges  gilded  and  chased. 

“ West  End. 

“From  No. 65,  Broadway,  to  reach  their  West  End  fac- 
tories in  New  Jersey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
steam  cars  in  Jersey  City,  and  after  a five-minute  ride 
and  a four-minute  walk,  we  arrive  there. 

“The  smaller  building  (30  by  35),  with  the  large 
chimney,  to  the  north  of  the  inclosure,  is  wholly  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  gun- 
cotton, a soluble  pyroxyline  for  the  preparation  of  pho- 
tographic collodions,  together  with  some  of  lower  grade 
for  other  commercial  purposes.  Here  the  carded  cotton 
may  be  seen  immersed  in  certain  proportions  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid  at  a high  temperature,  after  which  it  is 
removed  with  glass  rods  to  earthen  tanks  for  cleansing. 
It  is  then  removed  to  the  drying  room,  another  building 
(20  by  30),  some  distance  westward,  where  it  is  spread 
on  shelves  to  dry. 

“ Between  the  two  last-mentioned  buildings  there  is 
another  (30  by  70),  divided  by  a party-wall  into  compart- 
ments—one  for  the  manufacture,  bottling,  and  packing  of 
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collodion  and  etber,  and  the  other  similarly  for  photo- 
graphic varnishes. 

“ In  the  main  building  (50  by  80),  the  lower  floor  con- 
stitutes the  laboratory,  wherein  the  more  important 
chemicals  are  made,  as  well  as  the  refining  of  photographic 
residues,  &c. 

“ The  floor  above  is  occupied  for  toning  and  fixing 
photographic  prints,  operations  which  require  the  exercise 
of  much  judgment.  In  the  loft  above  are  stored  thousands 
of  negatives;  whilst  the  upper  one  is  given  exclusively 
to  printing  from  these  negatives.  Skill,  neatness,  regu- 
larity, and  order  are  indispensable  in  this  department. 
From  this  building  the  prints  are  transferred  to  No.  65, 
Broadway. 

“The  Store,  No.  591,  Broadway. 

“The  business  of  this  firm  (or  rather  Company,  incoi* 
porated  April  1st,  1877)  is  now  conducted  at  No.  591, 
Broadway,  extending  to  and  including  No.  164,  Mercer 
Street.  The  lower  floor  (front)  is  occupied  solely  with 
and  for  the  sale  of  stereoscopes  and  views,  lanterns  and 
slides,  and  portraits  of  celebrities ; the  middle  portion  for 
the  sale  of  photographic  materials,  and  the  rear  for  packing 
aud  shippiug. 

“ The  next  floor  above  (front)  is  reserved  for  the  sale  of 
chromos,  engravings,  photographs,  albums,  and  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  frames,  mouldings,  &c.  It  is  elegantly 
fitted  with  paintings,  chromos,  transparencies,  and  kin- 
dred articles,  and  is  a favourite  resort  for  persons  of  taste 
and  leisure. 

“ On  the  floor  above  are  stored  passe-partouts,  frames, 
albums,  aud  chromos,  where  they  are  also  prepared  for 
shipment. 

‘ ‘ The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  photo- 
graphic transparencies,  a department  for  the  finishing  and 
framing  of  pictuie3,  and  a goodly  assortment  of  larger 
frames. 

“ In  the  rear  building,  above  the  store,  are,  first,  a room 
for  the  preparation  of  orders  for  chemicals,  glassware,  &c.  ; 
above  are  kept  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  photo- 
grapher. 

“In  the  upper  loft  are  stored  hogsheads  and  crates  of 
porcelain  ware,  barrels  and  tierces  of  glassware,  boxes  of 
apparatus,  &c.,  a portion  of  it  being  divided  into  a room 
for  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  lantern  outfits  and 
experiments  connected  therewith. 

“Immediately  below  the  latter  is  a compartment  re- 
served expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  chemical 
analysis  and  experiments. 

“ It  is  impossible,  in  a brief  sketch  like  the  above,  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  or  variety  of 
details  which  this  establishment  has  directly  under  its 
management ; but  there  are  many  other  departments,  with 
large  interests  involved,  which  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  less  important  requisites  of  the  trade  exclusively 
for  this  leading  house,  and  solely  dependent  on  its 
patronage. 

“ Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  either  of  the  great  centres  of 
traffic  can  there  be  found  so  complete  or  renowned  an 
emporium  for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  materials  con- 
nected with  the  photographic  art.” 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  BLISTERING. 

Ix  spite  of  the  many  remedies  for  blistering  which  have 
been  proposed,  some  photographers  are  still  troubled  with 
it.  Here  is  a remedy  given  by  a correspondent  of 
Anthony's  Bulletin , which  is  said  not  to  fail : — 

“ We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  hitting  upon  a means 
which  iu  all  our  trials  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  We  think  it  a sure  cure  for  blisters,  and  we 
hasten  to  advise  you  of  it,  viz  : — 

“ The  sheets  after  having  been  taken  from  the  toning 


bath  are  to  be  washed  in  clean  water,  and  then  put,  if 
possible,  each  sheet  separately,  into  a water  bath,  being 
mixed  with  three  to  five  grains  of  C.  P.  muriatic  acid  to  a 
quart  of  water.  In  this  bath,  kept  iu  continual  motion, 
the  sheets  are  to  float  two  to  three  minutes,  and  then  to 
be  washed  again  two  to  four  minutes  in  clean  water,  to 
make  them  free  from  the  muriatic  acid.  On  hot  days  this 
washing  is  to  be  continued  longer  than  on  cool  days. 
After  this  one  proceeds  to  the  fixing.  Should  the  finished 
copies — an  accident  which  will  scarcely  occur — show  a 
yellowish  tint,  the  sheets  after  the  muriatic  acid  bath  are 
to  be  drawn  through  a solution  of  liquid  ammonia  five 
grammes  iu  one  quart  of  water,  during  one  to  three  seconds, 
afterwards  washing  the  sheets  once,  and  then  proceeding  to 
fix  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  this  manipulation  any  altera- 
tion of  tint  is  quite  impossible.” 


RETICULATION  IN  CARBON  PRINTS. 

[Mr.  P.  C.  Duchociiois,  an  experienced  photographer  in  the 
United  States,  writes  to  Anthony's  Bulletin  describing  a cure 
for  the  troublesome  reticulation  in  carbon  prints.  lie 
says  :] 

I think  that  this  communication  to  the  Bulletin  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  the  licencees  of  the  chromotype  or  carbon 
printing,  for,  to  my  knowledge,  no  method  has  been  pub- 
lished by  which  the  reticulations  can  bo  surely  avoided. 
During  this  hot  and  damp  summer  I had,  as  well  as  every- 
one working  this  beautiful  process,  my  good  share  of 
trouble  to  avoid  this  capital  defect,  in  tiying,  without 
success,  all  that  has  been  published  by  Liebert,  Vidal, 
Lambert,  the  Autotype  Co.,  &c.  As  this  defect  occurs  only 
in  warm  weather,  and  is  consequently  mechanical,  I thought 
that  the  remedy  should  be  searched  in  other  directions  than 
those  we  were  told  to  look  for ; and  ....  I havo 
succeeded  in  finding  a process  simple,  sure,  and,  I think, 
new,  by  which  the  reticulations  are  impossible.  It  is 
simply  to  transfer  the  sensitive  tissue  on  a glass  waxed  and 
collodionized,  or  well  waxed  only.  I prefer  the  former. 
The  excess  of  bichromate  solution  must  be  taken  away 
with  the  squeegee,  and  no  bubbles  of  air  allowed  to  remain 
between  the  tissue  aud  the  collodion.  The  tissue  is  stripped 
off  the  glass  when  well  dry,  and  only  at  the  moment  of 
printing,  as  it  keeps  better  and  remains  perfectly  flat  to  be 
laid  on  the  negative.  The  bath  should  be  at  2|  per  cent., 
without  ammonia,  and  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  50°F. 
Immersion,  two  minutes.  Many  photographers  have  also 
found,  during  this  summer,  something  new  in  the  chromo- 
type process;  we  all  hope  that  ere  long  they  will  publish 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  researches. 

[The  Editor  adds :] 

We  welcome  from  any  quarter  suggestions  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  difficulties,  whether  in  the  carbon  or 
silver  process.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  experi- 
enced in  some  quarters  in  working  chromotypes  in  hot 
weather  will  eventually  be  overcome.  We  thank  Mr. 
Duchochois  for  his  important  communication,  and  much 
commend  the  brotherly  spirit  evinced  by  our  carbon  workers, 
who  are  so  willing  to  impart  to  others  that  mode  of  working 
whereby  successful  results  may  be  attained.  Will  such  of 
our  readers  as  tiy  this  process  be  so  good  as  to  communicate 
the  results? 


To  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  Fabrics.— This  process 
is  especially  successful  in  removing  spots  from  materials  whicli 
have  been  several  times  washed.  First  prepare  a saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  dip  the  spotted  piece  in  the 
solution,  and  allow  it  to  remain  some  minutes,  or  according  to 
the  character  of  the  stain.  Then  rub  the  part  with  a crystal 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  When  neutral  chloride  of  copper  is 
used  the  colour  of  tho  stuff  does  not  change.  This  process  can 
be  repeated. 
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COLOURING  PROCESSES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  impulses  which  could  occur 
to  an  artist  on  seeing  the  perfection  of  detail  and  drawing 
in  monochrome  which  the  photograph  presents,  would  be 
the  desire  to  add  to  perfect  drawing  the  charms  of  colour  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  whilst  the  miniature  painter’s  imme- 
diate occupation  was  destroyed  by  the  advent  and  progress 
of  photography,  a greater  number  of  colourists  are  now 
employed  in  connection  with  photography,  than  ever  made 
a livelihood  by  painting  likenesses.  But  painting  on  the 
photograph  not  only  requires  highly  skilled  labour,  but 
perpetually  risks  more  or  less  of  alteration  and  hiding  of 
the  drawing  in  the  photograph  ; and  it  is,  moreover,  at 
best,  a slow  and  costly  process.  Hence  there  has  been 
from  the  early  days  of  photography  a hankering  after  some 
process  of  colouring — something  which  should  give  results 
not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  without  the  elaboiate  treat- 
ment of  the  artist  painting  on  the  picture,  and  something, 
moreover,  not  liable  to  hide  or  alter  the  photographic  im- 
pression. A large  number  of  allied  processes  of  colouring 
the  photograph  have  been  devised,  in  almost  all  of  which 
the  drawing  of  the  photograph  was  to  be  superposed  upon 
crude  colouring  applied  in  various  ways.  A favourite 
method  has  been  to  make  the  photograph  transparent,  and 
apply  colours  crudely  and  brilliantly  at  the  back  of  the 
print,  or  on  another  print  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
transparent  print.  This  method  has  been  extensively 
applied  in  different  forms.  In  some  cases  the  transparent 
photograph  was  a paper  priut,  made  transparent  with  wax 
or  varnish  ; in  some  cases  a collodion  print ; aud  latterly 
au  unmounted  carbon  print.  In  some  cases  the  colouring 
was  applied  by  hand,  and  in  others  it  was  printed  by  litho- 
graphy or  other  means.  But  the  general  principle  was 
the  same  in  all  cases.  M.  Vidal’s  recent  fine  results  have 
been  obtained  on  this  principle,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  has 
produced  some  fine  imitations  of  painting,  lithography 
having  been  called  to  the  aid  of  both  gentlemen. 

One  of  the  most  recent  applications  of  process  to 
the  colouring  of  photographs  has  been  patented  by 
Messrs.  Lombardi  and  Co.,  and  the  public  are  invited  to 
examine  the  results  which  can  be  produced  at  their 
galleries  in  Pall  Mall  and  in  Brighton.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  process  we  have  no  information,  as  the  specification 
is  not  yet  published,  and  we  fear  that  the  patentees  are  in 
danger  of  making  the  fatal  mistake  of  believing  that  secrecy 
and  patent  protection  are  compatible,  and  can  both  be  made 
available.  Of  that,  however,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
speak  when  the  specification  is  published.  Iu  the  mean- 
time we  have  pleasure  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  the  results 
are  concerned,  they  are  by  far  the  finest  we  have  ever 
eeen  produced  by  a process,  and  fully  justify,  by  their 


excellence,  the  intimation  we  have  received,  to  the  effect 
that  whilst  there  is  a method  capable  of  protection  by 
patent,  the  excellence  of  result  depends  on  the  application 
of  the  method  by  the  hands  of  a skilled  artist.  The 
examples  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lombardi  are  chiefly  copies 
of  the  paintings  of  great  masters,  aud  arc  admirable  in 
every  way.  The  accuracy  of  drawing  in  such  reproduc- 
tions of  course  cannot  be  subject  of  doubt,  being  the  work 
of  photography.  The  colour  has  all  the  force  and  all  the 
mature  tone  and  richness  of  the  masters  represented. 
There  is  a singular  absence  of  the  garish  rawness  of  the 
oleograph  copies  of  old  pictures  with  which  the  art  market 
lias  beeu  flooded  of  late.  The  poikilographic  oil  paintings, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  at  once  brilliant  aud  mellow,  forcible 
aud  soft,  and  fitted  to  please  the  most  highly  cultivated 
and  critical  taste.  The  method  is  applicable,  we  under- 
stand, aud  intended  to  be  applied,  to  modern  portraiture ; 
aud  we  believe  it  is  the  iutention  of  the  firm  to  undertake 
commissions  from  “the  trade  ” on  liberal  terms.  But  of 
this  form  of  application  we  can  say  nothing,  not  having 
seen  examples.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and  the  speci- 
mens are  well  worth  a visit  from  all  who  have  opportunity. 

We  have  before  said  that  some  of  the  methods  of  colour, 
ing  we  first  mentioned  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
patents  Notwithstanding  this,  it  continues  to  form  the 
basis  of  new  patents  at  intervals,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tions. We  have  before  us  a recently  issued  specification  of 
a patent  taken  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Newton,  a communication  from 
M.C.  Rousseau,  of  St.  Etienne,  in  France.  From  the  specifica- 
tion, which  we  subjoin,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  superposi- 
tion of  a carbon  print  over  a rough  colouring,  or  the 
colouring  at  the  back  of  the  film,  constitutes  the  sup- 
posed novelty.  From  the  moment  that  a transfer  carbon 
process  was  invented  by  Mr.  Swan,  it  became  obvious  to 
any  one  familiar  with  these  methods  of  colouring  that  the 
insoluble  gelatine  image  produced  would  lend  itself  admir- 
ably to  this  style  of  finish.  And  in  the  first  work  issued 
on  the  subject— our  own  volume  on  Pigmeut  Printing — we 
suggested  that  the  touching  out  of  defects  should  always 
be  effected  at  the  back,  so  that  the  finished  print  should 
not  show  the  treatment  with  the  pencil  and  pigment.  The 
specification  here  i3  headed  “ An  Improved  Process  for 
Obtaining  Pictures  iu  Colour,  a communication  from 
abroad  by  Cheri  Rousseau,”  and  is  as  follows  : — 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  pictures  on  canvas  or 
other  permanent  backing  in  colours  by  the  aid  of  the  carbon 
photographic  process  in  lieu  of  employing  the  skilled  artist  for 
producing  such  pictures.  The  process  is  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  pictures,  such  as  portraits,  landscapes,  still  life,  and  the  repro- 
ductions of  paintings.  In  carrying  out  the  invention  a photo- 
graphic carbou  print  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  first 
obtained  ; this  priut  is  then  mounted  on  a temporary  supporting 
paper  iu  a reversed  position  ; the  photographic  picture  is  then 
tinted  with  colours  prepared  with  any  suitable  medium,  but  oil 
colours  will  by  preference  be  generally  employed.  The  colours 
of  whatever  kind  are  thickly  applied  with  a brush,  care  being 
taken  to  follow  the  details  of  the  subject  in  their  appropriate 
colours.  When  the  crude  colours  thus  carefully  applied  to  the 
carbon  print  are  dry,  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture  is  coated 
with  some  adhesive  substance,  and  while  wet  it  is  transferred  to 
the  canvas  or  other  permanent  backing,  and  caused  by  gentle 
pressure  to  adhere  thereto.  The  supporting  paper  which  still 
covers  the  face  of  the  carbon  print  is  now  to  be  removed  in  the 
manner  ordinarily  practised  iu  the  remounting  of  carbon  prints, 
after  which  the  coloured  picture  will  be  presented  to  view,  the 
crude  colours  being  toned  down  and  blended  with  the  tints  and 
shadows  of  the  photographic  print.  The  paper  for  temporarily 
supporting  the  carbon  print  in  reverse  may  be  prepared  with 
stearine,  alcohol,  and  resin,  or  with  caoutchouc  dissolved  in 
benzine ; but  papers  of  this  kind  being  readily  found  in  the 
market  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  their  mode  of  pre- 
paration. It  will  be  understood  that  the  coloured  pictures  when 
transferred  to  their  canvas  or  other  backing  may,  if  desired,  be  re- 
touched on  the  face  to  remove  any  defects  in  the  photograph,  and 
to  give  increased  force  to  tho  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture. 
This  operation,  as  it  requires  great  skil'  aud  judgment,  can  only 
be  entrusted  to  au  experienced  artist.  Having  now  set  forth  the 
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nature  of  the  invention  of  “ An  Improved  Process  for  Obtaining 
Pictures  in  Colours,”  as  communicated  to  me  by  my  foreign 
correspondent,  and  explained  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same 
into  effect,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  under  tbe  above  in 
part  recited  Letters  Patent  I claim,  producing  coloured  pictures 
upon  a canvas  or  other  permanent  support  by  applying  colours  iu 
oil  or  other  media  to  carbon  photographs  mounted  ou  a tempo- 
rary paper  or  other  support,  and  attaching  the  same  when  dry  to 
the  canvas,  and  then  removing  the  temporary  paper  support  from 
the  face  of  the  picture. 


THE  COFFEE  PROCESS  AND  EMULSION 
PROCESSES. 

The  relative  value  of  emulsion  processes  and  bath  processes 
for  dry  olates  becomes  a very  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tion. In  simplicity,  and  in  the  philosophic  character  of  the 
process,  emulsion  work  may,  we  think,  take  precedence  of 
most  of  the  bath  processes.  Put  the  more  vital  question 
is  that  of  excellence.  No  process,  however  simple,  easy, 
and  philosophical,  can  for  a moment  secure  preference  if 
it  be  in  any  degree  inferior  in  results  to  the  old  and  tested 
processes.  We  have  seen  many  results  from  emulsion 
plates  leaving  nothing  whatever  to  be  desired  ; and  we 
have  seen  trials  as  to  rapidity  between  emulsion  plates  and 
other  dry  plates,  and  even  between  emulsion  plates  and  wet 
plates,  in  which  the  former  undoubtedly  bore  the  palm. 
But  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  any  comparative  experi- 
ments made  with  care,  under  test  conditions,  to  determine 
the  relative  excellence  obtainable  by  the  different  methods. 
We  have  received,  however,  a communication,  which  we 
subjoin,  from  a gentleman  whose  care  and  manipulative 
skill  are  beyond  question,  in  which  he  records  his  experience 
with  emulsion  plates  as  compared  with  coffee  plates.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  high  terms  in  which  we  have 
frequently  mentioned  the  prints  from  coffee  plates  with 
whi.  h we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  ,1.  II.  Whitehouse,  of 
Ouchy,  Geneva.  lie  has  recently  been  trying  some  of 
Newton’s  excellent  emulsion  obtained  in  New  York.*  He 
is  prepared  to  speak  of  its  results  favourably,  especially  as 
regards  rapidity  ; but  is  compelled  to  record  that,  for  ex- 
cellence of  result,  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  coffee  process 
he  works,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  our  pages. 
This,  he  frankly  admits,  may  be  due  to  his  mastery  of  one 
process  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  other.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  experiment  the  emulsion  is  tried 
by  a high  standard,  as  Mr.  Whitehead’s  landscapes  by 
coffee  are  only  comparable  to  some  of  the  best  of  such  men 
as  Russell  Manners  Gordon  and  Henry  Cooper.  We 
subjoin  his  communication  : — 

“ As  Newton’s  emulsion  appears  to  attract  considerable 
attention  at  present,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  learn  some  particulars  of  its  behaviour  in  the  bauds  of 
an  amateur. 

“ As  you  know,  I personally  am  hopelessly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  coffee  process ; still,  believing  in  progress, 
and  that  the  future  contains  more  than  the  past,  I am  by 
no  means  disinclined  to  giving  a trial  to  new  things 
(though,  thus  far,  photographically,  the  result  has  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  me  in  this  cause).  Consequently, 
when  in  New  York  last  spring,  and  seeing  in  the  Scientific 
American  a very  favourable  notice  of  Newton’s  Emulsion. 
I called  at  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  agents  for  its 
sale,  to  make  some  enquires  regarding  it.  I was  there  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Price  as  being  the  gentleman  best  informed 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  most  kindly  gave  me  all  desired 
information,  and  showed  me  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
work  done  by  this  process.  I was  so  pleased  with  what  1 
saw  and  heard,  that  I concluded  to  take  a small  quantity 
of  the  emulsion  to  Europe  with  me,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
trial,  though,  as  Mr.  Price  suggested,  it  would  be  much 
better  if  I could  first  call  upon  Professor  Newton,  and  see 
his  own  manipulation,  instead  of  trusting  to  priuted  in- 

•  We  believe  it  may  also  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  ol  Liverpool. 


structions  only.  I was,  however,  unable  to  do  so ; but 
simply  following  the  directions  which  accompany  each 
bottle,  I have  met  with  sufficient  success  to  indues  me  to 
send  to  America  for  a further  supply  of  the  preparation. 

“ I have  not,  it  i3  true,  as  yet  succeeded  in  producing 
results  which  would  bear  any  favourable  comparison  with 
the  specimens  shown  to  me  in  New  York,  nor  such  as 
could  for  a moment  be  compared  with  much  that  I have 
done  by  the  ‘coffee  process;’  still,  this  proves  nothing 
against  the  real  merits  of  the  emulsion,  as  all  deficiencies 
and  shortcomings — in  view  of  what  Professor  Newton  has 
accomplished  with  it— are  fairly  attributable  to  want  of 
experience  or  some  possible  error  or  omission  on  my  part. 

“ I was  most  successful  when  using  rather  a smaller 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  iu  the  developer  than  is  given 
iu  the  directions —say  three  to  four  grains,  instead  of  four 
to  six  to  the  ounce — but  even  then  the  negatives  were 
wauting  in  brilliancy  and  vigour  as  compared  with  coffee 
dry  or  ordinary  wet  plates,  and  to  know  the  probable 
cause  of  this  difficulty  I have  written  to  New  York  for 
further  information. 

“The  emulsion,  which  is  snowy  white,  and  of  about 
the  consistency  of  cream,  flows  most  smoothly  and  readily 
over  the  plate.  Nor  when  albumenized  according  to 
direction  is  there  the  slightest  risk  of  the  film  slipping  ; and 
in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme  rapidity,  I should 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  emulsion  fully  comes  up  to 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  while  certainly  nothing  can 
well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  its  application.  1 hope  a 
little  more  experience  will  enable  me  to  send  you  some 
creditable  specimeu  by  this  new  process. — Your3  truly, 

“ Ouchy,  August  28th."  “J.  Henry  Whitehouse.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Importance  of  Clean  Plates — How  to  Pousn  Them 
Thoroughly — The  Gelatino-Bromide  Process  in  France 
— Odaqir’s  Pamphlet  on  the  Subject — The  Advan- 
tages OF  THE  PR0CE9S. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  minor  operations 
in  photography  exercise  a vast  influence  upon  results  which 
are  to  be  perfect,  and  for  this  reason  the  observations  of 
a practical  photographer  so  experienced  as  M.  Boivin  upon 
the  cleaning  of  glass  plates  to  be  employed  in  the  dry  pro- 
cess must  of  necessity  have  an  interest  for  the  painstaking 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News.  I will  therefore  re- 
sume, for  their  benefit,  the  principal  points  of  a communi- 
cation just  received  from  my  estimable  collahorateur  upon 
the  subject  in  question.  The  cleaning  of  glass  plates  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  toilsome  manipulation  con- 
nected with  photography,  and  in  dry  processes  it  requires 
very  particular  care  and  attention,  for  any  negligence  may 
at  once  give  rise  to  failure.  In  the  first  place  the  plates 
should  be  chosen  free  from  scratches  and  air-bubbles,  and, 
indeed,  imperfections  of  any  kind  ; the  edges  should  be 
ground  before  commencing  work,  and  the  less  perfect  sur- 
face should  be  marked  at  one  of  the  corners  with  a cross, 
so  that  when  it  comes  to  applying  the  film  this  should  be 
applied  to  the  more  advantageous  side.  The  method 
adopted  by  M.  Boivin  for  cleaning  his  plate  is  theu  as 
follows : —The  glass  plates  are  first  of  all  immersed  in  a 
strong  solution  of  ordinary  commercial  soda;  they  arc 
then  washed  in  ordinary  water,  and  plunged  in  a bath  of 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  where  they  remain  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  On  coming  out  of  this  bath 
they  are  washed  once  again  in  pure  water,  and  then 
covered  with  a thick  mixture  of  chalk  and  water,  which  is 
applied  by  the  aid  of  a bit  of  rag.  This  chalk  is  not 
removed  until  the  plates  are  about  to  be  employed  ; to 
effect  this  a few  drops  of  a tincture  of  iodine  is  employed 
(a  few  scales  or  decigrammes  of  iodine  being  dissolved  in 
one  hundred  grammes  of  alcohol),  with  which  the  chalk 
mixture  is  moistened.  A woollen  rag  is  then  rubbed 
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over  the  plate  to  remove  the  chalk,  and  some  talc  is 
afterwards  applied  with  another  rag  or  luft  of  wool, 
the  glass  being  finally  polished  with  a piece  of  flaunel. 

It  is  important  that  the  flaunel  and  Avoollen  rag  should 
be  first  of  all  washed  in  a solution  of  soda,  so  that 
they  may  be  freed  completely  of  any  traces  of  grease. 
When  the  plates  are  to  be  used,  it  is  possible  to  assure 
oneself  of  their  perfect  cleanness  by  breathing  upon  the 
surface  in  the  ordinary  way,  a camel-hair  brush  being 
passed  over  the  surface  to  remove  any  dust  particles.  If 
the  cleaning  is  to  be  perfect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate 
should  not  be  rubbed  too  much ; if  too  much  friction  is 
used,  not  only  do  you  fail  to  clean  the  glass,  but  you 
render  it,  in  fact,  more  dirty  than  before.  The  rag  held 
in  the  hand  absorbs  perspiration  from  the  fingers,  which 
is  subsequently  transferred  to  the  plate  itself. 

The  gelaiino-bromide  process,  which  till  now  has  not 
counted  a single  disciple  in  France,  may,  in  a little  while, 
acquire  the  favour  it  has  already  secured  in  England.  An 
amateur,  who  has  made  U3e  of  the  method  with  consider- 
able success,  has  just  published  a ve-y  complete  description 
of  it,  adding  to  his  communication  a translation  in  erteuso 
of  Mr.  Palmer’s  memoir,  which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Photoguabiuc  News  of  the  10th  March,  187G.  Another 
article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Kennett,  also  finds  a 
place  in  the  pamphlet.  The  whole  forms  a small  volume, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Gauthier- Villars, 
in  Paris.  The  author,  who  is,  it  appears,  a magistrate  and 
artist,  has  adopted  the  nom  deplume  of  Odagir.  lie  presents 
his  readers  with  a resume  of  the  memoirs  of  MM.  King, 
Bolton,  Fox,  Mawdsley,  Stuart  Wortley,  Kennett,  and 
Palmer,  which  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  thegelatino- 
bromide  process,  and  have  placed  it  in  the  advanced  stage 
it  occupies  at  the  present  moment. 

The  cleaning  of  glass  plates,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  appears  to  our  author  a very  simple  matter  ; it  is 
sufficient,  lie  assures  us,  to  pass  over  the  surface  a dry 
linen  rag  and  a little  dry  tripoli,  and  then  to  draw  a camel's 
hair  brush  over  them  the  moment  the  emulsion  is  to  be 
applied.  To  remove  the  latter,  washing  in  warm  water  is 
sufficient.  The  sensitive  liquid,  which  is  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  is  spread  very  easily  by  the  aid  of  a 
glass  rod,  or  even  with  the  finger.  The  film  adheres  very 
tenaciously,  and  does  uot  become  detached  on  development. 
Contact  with  the  fingers  does  not  leave  behind  any  stain 
or  spot,  as  in  the  case  of  collodion.  The  adherence  of  the 
film  is,  in  fact,  so  complete  that  varnishing  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  sensitiveness  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  being 
very  great,  the  exposure  in  the  camera  must  be  a short  one  ; 
a few  seconds  suffice,  according  to  M.  Odagir,  to  bring  about 
what  would  require  minutes  in  the  case  of  all  other  dry 
processes.  Foliage  is  admirably  depicted  by  means  of  the 
gelatine  emusiou,  adds  the  author,  and  distance  is  rendered 
with  exceeding  delicacy.  The  development  of  the  plates 
is  very  rapid,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  process  is  a very 
economical  one,  for  the  employment  of  ether  is  altogether 
suppressed,  the  vapours  of  which,  moreover,  are  ver}' 
unhealthy,  if  not  actually  dangerous.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  author  is  a great  enthusiast  in  respect  to  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process.  Eunest  Lacan. 


top  dish  ; turn  on  the  water  ; as  soon  as  the  water  rises  to 
one  of  the  openings  one  of  the  shoots  (C)  will  convey  it  to 
the  opposite  side  under  vessel ; as  soon  as  that  gets  suffi- 


ciently weighted  with  water  it  will  cause  the  machine  to 
rock  over  to  the  other  side,  thereby  giving  the  prints  a 
good  moving  about ; the  water  will  then  run  out  of  the 
opening  at  the  other  end  of  the  dish,  and  be  conveyed  by 
the  shoot  to  the  opposite  end  under  vessel ; while  that  is 
going  on  the  syphon  D draws  off  the  contents  of  the  now 
full  vessel,  then  by  lightening  it  ready  to  rise  again  as  soon 
as  the  other  fills  ; as  each  vessel  fills  and  empties  itself,  so 
it  rocks  backwards  and  forwards.  Mine  has  a fall  of 
between  three  and  four  inches,  which  knocks  the  prints 
about  with  sufficient  force  to  turn  some  of  them  over— it 
does  not  break  them. 

I would  not  be  without  mine  on  any  account,  as  all  I have 
to  do  is  to  turn  on  the  water,  and  I know  that  about  every 
two  pints  of  water  that  runs  through  the  prints  gives  them 
a good  skake  up.  Mine  h very  simply  made.  The  top  dish, 
fourteen  by  ten  by  four  inches  deep,  is  made  of  japanned 
tin,  as  also  the  under  vessels,  and  the  frame  of  light  wood 
working  on  a loose  axle.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch, 
the  syphons  are  let  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  so  that 
when  it  cants  over  the  syphons  become  covered  by  the 
water,  which,  of  course,  causes  them  to  act.  Distance  from 
axle  to  top  of  dish,  eighteen  inches;  same  from  axle  to 
outside  edge  of  under  vessels. 

Should  any  photographer  take  the  trouble  to  make  one, 
it  will  fully  repay  him. 


A SELF-ACTING  PRINT  WASHING  MACHINE. 

BY  W.  A.  NICHOLAS. 

1 send  you  a sketch  of  a self-acting  washing  machine  I 
had  made  for  washing  priuts,  a description  of  which  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  my  brother  photographers.  A is  a 
dish  to  contain  the  prints,  with  openings  each  end  to  carry 
off  the  water.  BB  vessels  to  receive  the  water  after 
running  through  the  prints.  CC  shoots  to  conduct  the 
water  from  top  dish.  DD  self-acting  syphous  to  draw  the 
water  off  from  bottom  vessels.  EE  two  short  legs  to  keep 
the  machine  from  rocking  over  too  far.  F stand.  To  set 
t in  motion  proceed  as  follows : — Place  the  priuts  in  the 
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GLASS  FOR 
PURPOSES, 
nr  j.  w.  swan.* 

“To  supply  me  with  flasks  and  beakers,  almost  as  resistant 
of  the  destructive  agencies  of  fire  aud  hard  knocks  as  cast- 
iron.”  That  was  the  attractive  proposal  made  to  me  a few 
days  since  by  the  representative  of  a company  now  woiking 
M.  de  la  Bastie's  process  for  hardening  or  tempering  glass. 
Samples  were  provided,  uot  of  flasks  and  beakers,  but  of 
other  vessels  that  would  sufficiently  illustrate  their  pro- 
perties. 1 immediately,  aud  with  gieat  eagerness,  gave  my- 
self up  to  expeiimeuts  with  some  of  the  vess  ls.  Some  of 
them  are  here  to-night,  and  are  at  the  service  of  the  members 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  The  result  of  my  experi- 
ments are  at  least  interesting.  I found  that  even  in  a very 
thick  basin  water  might  be  boiled,  by  means  of  a naked 
flame  6tionglv  playing  upon  it,  without  fracture;  that  the 
hot  vessel  might,  without  harm,  be  lilted  off  the  stand  with 
cold  tongs  and  set  upon  a cold  plate  of  iron  ; that  altogether 
it  bore  an  amount  of  ill-usage  that  was  extraordinary. 
Then  1 thought  1 would  subject  it  to  a severer  test ; I there- 
fore only  pai tly  filled  the  basin,  and  allowed  the  flame  to 
play  upon  a larger  surface  of  the  glass  than  was  covered  by 
the  liquid,  so  that  the  margin  of  the  basin  might  be  heated 
above  the  boiling-point.  1 did  this  with  the  idea  that  pro- 

• Read  before  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Chemical  Society. 
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bsbly  under  those  conditions  the  temper  of  the  glass  might 
alter  or  be  destroyed  where  the  glass  was  more  strongly 
heated,  and  if  it  was  destroyed,  that  fracture  would  almost 
certainly  result.  The  agent  of  the  company  said  no,  but,  the 
fragments — the  results  of  two  experiments  of  exactly  the 
same  kind — say  yes.  The  character  of  the  fracture  is  worthy 
of  attention  ; you  will  observe  that  the  bottom,  which  was 
covered  by  the  water,  is  broken  in  small  pieces  like  hardened 
glass,  and  that  the  rim  has  broken  in  larger  pieces  with 
sharp-cutting  angles — in  fact,  like  ordinary  untempered 
glass.  Possibly  tempered  glass  may  in  some  instances 
prove  useful  in  the  laboratory — for  the  much-abused  water 
bottle,  for  example  — but  for  general  purposes  of  the  analyst, 
in  place  of  flasks  and  beakers  of  thin  glass,  the  experience 
which  I have  so  far  had  of  it  makes  me  very  doubtful  of  its 
utility. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  Sprinqfiehl  Republican,  an  American  journal,  has  a 
curious  exposure  of  this  fraud.  It  says  : — 

“ Photographing  spirits  must  be  the  highest  reach  of  the 
art— far  above  the  commonplace  reproduction  of  mundane 
countenances  and  forms.  It  is  a precious  thing  for  a great 
many  bereaved  ones,  who  hud  in  a faint,  blurred  image  a 
perfect  likeness  of  some  departed  friend  or  child.  More- 
over, it  is  slightly  more  profitable  than  plain  photography, 
even  if  it  is  the  most  wretched  work  possible ; and  for 
eight  dollars  a dozen  of  common  cards,  and  oue  dollar  for 
each  extra  sitting,  a popular  spirit  photographer  can 
manage  to  live,  and  even  bear  to  suffer  the  tender  drain 
made  upon  his  vitality  by  the  spirit  control.  So,  last 
week,  thought  a spirit  photographer  of  Boston,  but  he 
has  changed  his  opinion.  This  person  has  been  notably 
successful  in  obtaining  spiritual  effects,  and  has  success- 
fully borne  pretty  careful  watching  by  the  regular  photo- 
graphers of  Boston,  who  have  agreed  that  they  could 
discover  nothing  wrong  about  his  performance,  llis  fame 
spread  abroad.  Not  a few  Spiritualists  in  this  city  have 
obtained  pictures  of  themselves  with  spiritual  attendants 
at  their  sides ; and  he  had  been  engaged  to  attend  as  a 
spiritual  artist  at  the  Lake  Pleasaut  camp  meeting.  Now 
this  is  over. 

“ Last  week,  at  the  instance  of  prominent  Spiritualists, 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  Mo  are  Brothers,  called  on  the  pho- 
tographer one  morning  in  the  character  ef  a man  very 
anxious  to  get  a spiritual  picture.  He  couldn’t  feel 
satisfied  with  one  trial,  nor  even  with  two,  but,  after  the 
second,  the  gentleman  remarked  that  unless  he  could  be 
left  alone  a short  time  he  felt  very  uncertain  whether  he 
could  get  any  more  spiritual  effects ; the  fact  was,  Mr. 
Moore’s  presence  weakened  the  influence.  And,  sure 
enough,  the  third  and  fourth  trials  were  not  blessed  with 
any  ghostly  presence  at  all.  The  result  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
unremitting  attention  to  the  photographer’s  doings  was  a 
surprise  to  that  gentleman.  They  had  only  a little  con- 
versation that  day,  but  the  next  morning  Mr.  Moore  re- 
visited him  in  company  with  the  Boston  artist,  Black,  and 
had  a more  emphatic  interview.  On  his  inquiry  Mr. 
Moore  frankly  told  the  spirit  photographer  he  knew  it  to 
be  a humbug,  and  proceeded  to  describe  to  him  precisely 
what  he  did. 

“ Briefly,  it  is  this  He  would  take  a transparency—  i.e., 

a positive  picture  on  glass — sensitize  a plate,  and  place  the 
transparency  upon  it,  just  kept  from  touching  it  by  minute 
strips  of  pasteboard.  Then,  by  means  of  the  light  of  a 
gas-jet,  he  would  project  a faint  dull  image  of  the  trans- 
parency upon  the  plate,  then  prepare  the  latter  in  the 
usual  way,  and  place  it  in  the  bath  for  use.  When  any 
person  desires  a spirit-picture  he  shows  them  a clear,  un- 
used glass,  which  he  proceeds  to  prepare  chemically,  and 
drop  into  the  bath,  but  into  another  compartment  from  that 
in  which  the  spirit  negatives  repose,  the  two  lyiug  so  close 
together  that  only  the  very  sharpest  observation  could  pos- 


sibly detect  the  fact.  The  glass  he  takes  out  of  the  bath  and 
puts  into  the  camera  is,  of  course,  that  on  which  the  ‘ spirit  ’ 
is  already  projected,  and  when  it  is  produced  the  sitter  sees 
the  phantom  likeness  beside  his  own,  and,  if  he  is  a be- 
liever, finds  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  for  that  of  some 
beloved  one  gone  before.  When  Mr.  Moore  made  his  trial, 
the  photographer  had  evidently  two  plates,  and  no  more, 
prepared ; if  he  had  relaxed  his  attention  and  left  the  artist 
alone  a minute,  that  would  have  sufficed  to  get  another 
plate  ready,  for,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  shown  us,  the  light  of  a 
match  is  enough  to  develop  a spirit  picture  to  a sufficient 
distinctness. 

“ Before  Mr.  Moore  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  the 
matter,  the  gentleman  had  been  induced  to  give  his  views 
on  this  spirit  work,  lie  is  a tall,  lantern-jawed,  gaunt 
Yankee,  of  the  down-East  type,  and,  as  he  stood  at  the 
camera  during  the  sitting,  he  held  his  head  down  and  drew 
ever  and  anon  a long,  deep  breath.  On  inquiry,  he  ex- 
plained that  a singular  sort  of  feeling  always  possessed  him 
at  these  times,  he  supposed  from  the  presence  of  the 
spirits.  Mr.  Moore  inquired  how  it  was  that,  when  the 
snadow  on  the  subject  was  on  the  right  side,  the  shadow 
on  the  spirit  form  should  appear  on  the  left.  Well,  the 
spirit  photographer  said,  some  thought  the  spirit  stood 
beside  the  subject,  but  his  belief  was  that  the  spirit  gathered 
itself  into  the  camera  in  minute  particles,  and  ‘ impinged’ 
upon  the  sensitive  plate.  Mr.  Moore  complimented  him  on 
the  word  ‘ impinge,'  as  remarkably  expressive,  but  pressed 
his  inquiry,  and  it  was  further  explained  that  the  spirits 
don’t  need  light,  as  the  mortal  sitter  does,  but  bring  their 
own  light,  which  was  supposed  to  account  for  the  erratic 
position  of  the  shadows. 

“ When  the  whole  of  this  fraud  was  laid  open,  and  the 
spirit  photo,  found  that  he  had  been  ‘ taken  in  and  done 
for  ’ by  an  expert  in  photography,  he  was  probably  as  mad 
a man  as  ever  made  money  out  of  the  credulity  of  his 
fellows,  llis  anger,  however,  was  quire  unavailing.  The 
Spiritualists  who  had  believed  in  him  were  as  mad  as  he 
was,  and  he  was  compelled  at  once  to  cancel  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Lake  Pleasant  managers  on  penalty  of  being 
prosecuted  as  a cheat — a fate  which  may  possibly  overtake 
him  yet.  The  Banner  of  Lie/ht,  which,  since  the  healthy 
example  of  the  Spiritualist  Scientist,  and  the  death  of  its 
long-time  editor,  has  taken  to  exposing  fraudulent  mediums 
of  all  sorts,  will  print  an  account  of  this  exposure,  and  the 
spirit  photographer  will  have  to  give  up  his  remunerative 
business. 

“ The  Moores,  by  the  way,  who  are  among  the  most 
accomplished  photographers  of  the  country,  are  also  ex- 
perts in  1 spiritual  ’ pictures,  having  made  them  in  many 
different  ways,  and  knowing  very  nearly  every  trick  that 
it  is  possible  lo  play  with  the  chemicals,  camera,  and  dark- 
room. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  in- 
strumental in  showing  up  frauds  of  this  kind,  and  some  of 
our  readers  may  recall  the  exposure  of  one  Evans,  who, 
within  these  two  years,  made  spiritual  t:n-types  in  this 
city.  Evans  gave  no  sittings  to  persons  in  the  form. 
Spirits  were  his  only  game.  He  received  the  visitor  who 
wanted  the  picture  of  some  one  ‘ gone  before,’  in  a dark 
parlour  containing  a spirit-charmed  camera.  lie  went 
into  a dark  room  and  prepared  a plate,  which  he  placed  in 
the  camera.  A black  velvet  pall  was  thrown  over  it.  The 
seeker  after  a spirit  likeness  was  directed  to  lay  one  hand 
upon  the  camera,  while  the  medium  laid  one  of  his  on  the 
other  side.  In  solemn  silence  the  process  of  photographing 
the  spirit  went  on.  After  some  minutes  Evans  arose  and 
went  into  the  dark  room.  Then  he  fetched  out  the  pic- 
ture, always  very  dim,  but  interesting  to  the  visitor.  Now, 
the  way  he  did  it  was  extremely  simple.  He  had  an  assort- 
ment of  transparencies  which,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  dis- 
covery, he  carried  in  his  pockets.  He  ascertained 
ingeniously,  if  he  could,  what  sort  of  a presence  the  visitor 
expected,  and  turned  out  a child,  a young  woman,  or  some 
aged  person,  in  accordance  with  the  expectation.  If  it  was 
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not  quite  satisfactory,  he  would  talk  of  the  changes  and 
developments  of  the  spirit  world.  But  in  all  cases  the 
pictures  were  taken  by  the  same  means — a brief  exposure 
to  light,  such  as  a match  would  give,  of  the  sensitized 
plate.  How  this  thing  was  discovered  by  the  Moores,  and 
how  the  spirit  photographer  was  found  drunk  at  an  up- 
town hotel,  and  compelled  to  leave  town  on  a midnight 
train,  is  an  interesting  denouement.  Ke  begged  hard  to  take 
his  camera,  which  he  said  was  charmed,  and  which  he 
couldn’t  replace  in  a year  ; but  the  indignant  patron  whom 
he  had  deceived  wouldn’t  yield  a whit,  and  still  retains  that 
magic  camera  and  its  velvet  pall.” 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC— FAL- 
MOUTH PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Judges  in  the  Photographic  Department  express  regret 
to  observe  a falling  olf  in  regard  to  the  number  of  exhibits 
this  year.  It  may  be  attributed  to  the  run  of  unfavourable 
weather  that  we  have  had  in  England  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  which  has  been  very  much  against  landscape 
photography  and  all  out-door  operations.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a very  important  feature  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  great 
skill  that  has  been  displayed,  both  as  regards  artistic  feel- 
ing and  perfect  manipulation,  which  will  at  all  times  more 
than  compensate  for  any  falling  off  in  numhers.  Some  of 
the  productions  this  year  are  truly  marvellous,  and  of  the 
highest  possible  order,  in  both  the  professional  and  amateur 
sections. 

The  first  in  the  catalogue  was  a very  large  composition 
picture,  “ When  the  day’s  work  is  done  ” (by  II.  P.  Robin- 
son, of  Tunbridge  Wells,  being  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen  exhibited  by  that  geutleman),  which  has  been 
awarded  a first  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Frith  and  Co.,  of  Reigate,  send  some  very 
charming  productions  of  large  size  (about  twenty  by 
eighteen)  ; the  best  is  Trinity  Chapel,  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, with  the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.,  contrasting  very 
forcibly  with  the  generality  of  interiors  even  of  smaller  size, 
frequently  very  heavy  through  under-exposure ; this  one 
in  particular  is  quite  free  from  that  fault ; it  is  very  soft, 
and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  and  free  from  blemishes  of 
any  kind.  To  this  picture  has  been  awarded  a first  silver 
medal.  This  firm  also  send  some  others  of  subjects  of  local 
interest,  and  some  Swiss  scenery,  which  is  very  fine. 

Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell  has  been  awarded  a first  silver 
for  a very  clever  artistic  picture,  “ A Lancashire  Mill 
Pool  ” — being  very  soft  and  brilliant. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  sends  some  good  illustrations  of  Swiss 
scenery. 

Mr.  E.  Forhead  sends  four  pictures.  The  best  is  a study 
of  plants  and  flowers;  the  others  are  landscape  subjects, 
possessing  several  good  qualities. 

Mr.  J.  Millman  Brown  contributes  some  very  good 
studies  ; his  best — the  “ Valley  of  Bonchurch,  Isle  of 
Wight  ” — has  been  awarded  a first  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Dew  sends  some  good  pictures  of  Stoneleigh 
Deer  Park.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  but  are  some- 
what over-toned,  and  do  not  do  the  negatives  fair  justice. 

In  the  portrait  department,  Mr.  G.  Nesbitt,  of  Bourne- 
mouth, exhibits  a very  fine  collection  of  portraits.  A first 
silver  medal  was  awarded  for  No.  640,  a portrait  study. 

Mr.  W.  Gillard  receives  a first  bronze  medal  for  the  study 
of  a head. 

Mr.  B.  Wyles  sends  several  productions,  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  very  highly,  owing  to  the  careless  way  in 
which  certain  manipulations  have  been  conducted. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  exhibits  three  composition  pictures.  The 
one  of  the  Taxidermist  is  the  best. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Harrison,  of  Falmouth,  sends  an  enlargement 
of  a group  of  children  in  carbon,  which  is  very  fine.  To 
this  has  been  awarded  a special  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Loudon,  sends  some  of  his  well  known 


exquisite  work.  Owing  to  their  late  arrival  they  could 
not  be  entered  for  competition,  which  we  very  much  re- 
gret. Ilis  “Dorothy”  and  “Simplicity”  are  perfect 
masterpieces  of  art,  which  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Loudon  press,  and  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly. 

Amateur  Section, 

The  exhibits  iu  this  department  are  far  above  the  aver- 
age. Mr.  E.  Briglitman  carries  off  the  palm  for  his  gems, 
the  “ Views  on  the  Lynn,"  which  remind  us  of  the  work 
of  that  eminent  amateur,  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  and 
we  think  being  equal,  which  is  saying  a great  deal.  A first 
silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  him. 

Following  very  closely  are  some  productions  of  Mr.  H. 
Manfield,  of  Northampton,  which  are  but  very  little  inferior 
to  those  of  the  last  exhibitor ; a first  bronze  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  No.  770,  “ In  the  Fern  Glen.” 

The  productions  this  year  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Brownrigg, 
we  think,  do  not  do  him  justice,  having  seen  work  of  his 
that  we  like  better. 

Mr.  F.  Beasley,  junr.,  came  out  very  strong  this  year, 
which  shows  that  he  is  a very  painstaking  worker.  We 
have  examples  by  him  of  several  processes.  His  ren- 
dering of  (No.  723)  “ Ivy  Bridge,  Devonshire,”  by  the 
collodio-emulsion  process,  is  very  fine,  and  has  been 
awarded  a first  bronze  medal.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  productions  of  J.  D.  liadcliffe,  which  although  small 
in  size,  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  “ Going  on  an 
Errand”  and  “ A Quiet  Nook  ” are  perfect  little  gem3  iu 
their  way. 

Mr.  11.  M.  White  exhibited  some  work  stated  to  be 
photo-ceramics.  We  fail  to  see  what  part  photography 
has  played  in  these  productions,  and  therefore  we  withhold 
our  judgment. 

The  judges  of  the  photographic  department  were  Messrs. 
Wm.  Brooks,  Carne,  and  Lanyon. 


PICTURE  FRAMES  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE 
[Many  of  our  renders,  especially  those  residing  in  the 
provinces,  may  find  it  convenient  to  know  something  of 
the  manufacture  of  picture-frames.  A few  suitable 
tools,  in  the  hand  of  a man  having  some  facility  in  using 
them,  will  often  improvise  a useful  frame,  especially  as 
excellent  mouldings  can  be  purchased  ready  for  use.  We 
extract  the  following  instructions  from  the  Carver  and 
Gilder's  Guide."] 

“In  the  first  place  allow  us  to  remark  that  without  a 
good  edge  on  your  tools,  you  must  not  expect  to  produce 
good  work.  Try,  not  how  much,  but  how  well,  you  can 
do  the  work  in  hand,  when,  with  practice,  you  will  find 
that  you  will  not  only  do  it  well,  but  get  over  a consider- 
able amount  in  a short  time. 

“ You  will  have  many  kinds  of  wood  offered  you  to  work 
on,  and  it  will  be  expected  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
as  good  work  with  the  hard  woods  as  with  the  soft,  and 
sometimes  you  may  not  succeed  as  well  as  you  may  wish, 
but  oftentimes  difficulties  are  overcome  w Inch  at  first  seem 
insurmountable. 

“ As  in  many  other  things — making  mouldings,  mitreing 
up,  mounting  pictures,  cutting  glass,  &c.,  requires  care  as 
well  as  skill,  and  a careless  workman  will  spoil  as  much 
material  and  waste  as  much  time  as  he  is  worth  ; therefore, 
make  it  a rule  to  be  a3  careful  as  possible  under  all 
circumstances,  when  you  will  not  have  to  reproach  yourself, 
if  an  accident  occurs,  with  carelessness. 

“ lools  Required. — The  tools  required  by  the  picture- 
frame  maker  may  soon  be  enumerated. 

“ Mitre  Block — This  block  is  made  to  guide  the  saw  in 
cutting  up  mouldings.  It  consists  of  a thick  piece  of 
wood  glued  on  a good  bottom,  with  saw  cuts  in  it  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  the  moulding,  when  cut 
off,  will  form  a square  frame.  Eighteen  inches  long  will 
be  found  a convenient  length.  See  Fig.  1, 
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“ Shooting  Board. — This  board  is  made  with  a ledge 
screwed  on  at  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees,  and  a flat  run 


for  the  plane  laid  on  its  side.  The  use  of  the  shooting 
board  is  to  ‘ shoot’  or  plane  the  ends  of  the  mouldings  to 
bring  the  mitres  close  together.  See  Fig  2. 

“ Shooting  Planes. — 1’lanes  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
three  and  a-quarter  wide,  without  handles,  the  plane  iron 
without  a guard,  used  for  shooting  the  ends  of  the  mould- 
ings on  the  shooting  board. 

“ Saws. — Those  used  for  cutting  up  mouldings  are  called 
tenon  or  back  saws,  and  are  supported  at  the  back  by  a 
piece  of  brass  or  iron,  to  prevent  the  thin  blade  of  the  saw 
from  bending. 

“ Hammers , various  sizes,  and  not  too  heavy. 

“ Chisels,  different  widths,  Brad-awls  and  Gimlets , various 
sizes. 

“ Turnscrews,  large  and  small. 

“ In  addition  to  which  a few  small  tools,  such  as  piucers, 
scissors,  punches,  squares,  &c. 

“There  must  also  be  cut  brads,  from  half-an-inch  to 
three  inches  long,  picture  rings  of  all  sizes,  nails,  screws,  &c. 

“ Glue  is  also  used,  and  as  its  strength  is  dependent 
upon  quality,  we  will  give  a little  information  upon  the 
subject,  as  the  strength  of  the  work  is  only  secured  by  a 
good  article. 

“ Glue. — Glue,  an  inspissated  animal  jelly  or  gelatine, 
is  principally  prepared  from  the  parings  and  waste  pieces 
of  hides  and  skins,  the  refuse  of  tanneries,  and  the  tendons 
and  other  offal  of  slaughter-houses.  These  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  from  damp,  being  very  liable  to  decom- 
position. When  required  for  use  they  should  be  steeped 
for  about  fourteen  days  in  slaked  lime  mixed  with  water, 
and  then  draiued  and  dried.  Before  being  converted  into 
glue,  the  materials  are  generally  steeped  in  weak  milk  of 
lime,  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  this  they  are  placed  iD  a copper 
boiler,  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  furnished  with 
a false  bottom,  perforated  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
burning,  and  as  much  piled  on  as  will  fill  the  vessel. 
Boiling  is  continued  until  the  liquor,  on  cooling,  forms 
a firm  gelatinous  mass.  The  clear  portion  is  then  run 
off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  kept  heated  by  means 
of  a water-bath,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some  hours  to 
deposit,  when  it  is  run  into  the  congealing  boxes,  and 
placed  in  a cool  situation.  The  next  morning  the 
cold  gelatinous  masses  are  turned  out  upon  boards, 
wetted  with  water,  and  are  cut  horizontally  into 
thin  cakes  with  a stretched  piece  of  brass  wire,  aud  then 
into  smaller  cakes  with  a moistened  knife.  These  cakes  are 
next  placed  upon  nettings  to  dry,  after  which  they  are 
dipped  one  by  one  into  hot  water,  and  slightly  rubbed  with 
a brush  wetted  with  boiling  water,  to  give  them  a gloss  ; 
they  are  lastly  stove-dried  for  sale.  During  this  time  the 
undissolved  portion  of  skins,  &c.,  left  in  the  copper  is 
heated  with  fresh  water,  and  the  whole  operation  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  as  long  as  any  gelatinous  matter 
can  be  extracted.  The  first  runnings  produce  the  palest 
and  best  glue.  In  applying  glue,  the  hotter  the  glue  the 


more  force  will  it  exert  in  keeping  the  united  parts  together ; 
it  should  therefore  be  applied  immediately  after  boiliug. 
Glue  loses  much  of  its  strength  by  frequent  re-melting. 
Glue  should  be  purchased  in  dry  weather,  for  that  which 
is  then  soft  is  not  of  so  good  a quality  as  that  which  is 
crisp.  The  most  transparent  is  the  best  Good  glue,  if 
immersed  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  will  not  dissolve, 
but  swell ; if  of  inferior  quality  it  will  partly  or  wholly 
dissolve.  Again,  that  glue  is  the  best  which,  being  dis- 
solved in  water  by  heat,  may  be  drawn  into  the  thinnest 
filament,  and  does  not  drop  from  the  brush  as  oil  or  water, 
but  when  falling  extends  itself  into  threads.  Glue  made 
fiom  the  skins  of  old  animals  is  much  stronger  than  that  of 
young  ones. 

(To  be  continued.) 

o 

CormpnSm*. 

REFLECTED  LIGHT  FOR  SHORTENING 

EXPOSURES. 

Sir, — Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
inform  mo  for  what  reason  stops  in  lenses  are  black  ; why 
not  have  them  white?  Accideut  usually  leads  to  many  dis- 
coveries and  improvements.  I do  not  suppose  what  1 am 
about  to  relate  has  never  been  adopted  before  in  an  emer- 
gency ; but  still  I thiuk  what  I am  about  to  describe  is  very 
suggestive.  I had  set  my  mind  on  photographing  a very 
beautiful  subject,  which  was  varied  with  water,  trees,  and 
with  dark  masses  of  foliage,  scrub,  ferns,  tall  grass,  in  the 
foreground  — the  make-up  of  a very  tine  picture.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  a still  day.  A fine  morning  tempted 
me  to  make  the  attempt ; but,  as  usual,  the  gloom  came  on 
before  I had  fixed  my  camera.  I waited  patiently  for  more 
than  an  hour  ; the  light  improved,  but  when  a gleam  of  sun 
shine  appeared,  the  wind  disturbed  the  foliage.  At  last  a 
lull  in  the  breeze  came,  but  no  sun.  I took  off  the  cap  ; but 
in  about  two  minutes  the  wind  put  a stop  to  all  further 
exposure,  so  1 put  up  my  instruments  and  left.  As 
my  plates  are  large  (18  by  16  inches),  I did  not  expect 
to  have  more  than  an  outline  of  a picture  ; but  on  develop- 
ing I had  a good  one  in  parts — water,  foreground,  and  dis- 
tance all  well  defined,  full  of  detail  ; but  the  trees  were  faulty 
in  the  shadows,  so  I determined  to  try  again  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  which  soon  occurred.  This  time  all 
was  sunshine,  with  a white  cloud  in  front  of  the  camera,  so 
I concluded  ten  minutes  would  be  ample  time  to  get  a fully 
exposed  picture;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  when  I bad 
developed  my  plate,  it  was  as  much  under-exposed  as  my 
former  plate,  with  two  minutes  in  a gloomy  light. 

The  same  day  I made  a journey  of  twelve  miles  to  photo- 
graph a long  and  smoke-begrimed  building  in  the  centre  of 
alarge  town.  When  I had  my  camera  fixed,  Ifouud  I had  for- 
gotten my  case  of  stops  ; to  return  for  them  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  having  a large  business  card  with  letter  press  on 
both  sides,  I cut  it  to  the  size  and  shape  for  a stop,  then  cut  a 
jagged  hole,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  lh3 
centre,  placed  the  card  in  the  space  for  the  stops,  exposed 
ten  minutes  in  the  sun,  and  a second  plate  about  five 
minutes.  Arriving  at  home,  I was  anxious  to  test  my 
plates.  They  were  clean,  and  full  of  detail,  when  developed. 
This  little  incident  rather  shook  my  faith  in  black  stops. 

But  to  return  to  my  charming  spot  of  previous  failures.  An- 
other favourable  day  came,  which  enabled  me  to  maKe  a third 
attempt,  which  was  very  successful.  I exposed  my  first 
plate  with  a black  stop,  and  to  be  quite  sure  of  having  a 
fully  exposed  picture  I gave  it  forty-five  minutes,  and  with- 
out moving  the  camera  a second  plate,  with  my  before- 
named  white  card  stop,  fifteen  minutes.  Both  plates  were 
good  ; but  the  second  is  very  superior,  being  full  of  tine 
detail  in  both  the  light  and  shadowed  parts  of  the  picture. 
The  lens  I used  is  Dallineyer’s  patent  rectilinear,  with  tho 
small  Btop  (three-quarters  of  au  inch  in  diameter). 

Ruebicn  Mitchell. 
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&alk  in  tj?f  Stttbio. 

Photographing  Interiors  by  Magnesium  Light. — We 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Sarony  and  Co.  some  vory  good 
photographs  of  the  interior  of  Scarborough  Aquarium.  Few 
tasks  could  be  more  difficult  to  attempt,  both  on  the  score  of 
darkness  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  but  the  difficulties  have 
been  fairly  combated,  and  the  results  are  good. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — During  the  meet- 
ing ot  the  Society  in  Falmouth,  this  year,  a lecture  was  delivered 
in  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  on  ‘Photography,”  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  Mr.  N.  Caine  in  t tie  chair.  The  object  of  the  lecture 
was  mainly  to  introduce  and  explain  the  most  recent  inventions 
in  the  photographic  art,  both  in  the  camera  and  lenses  and  the 
photographer’s  stand,  and  the  chemicals  necessary  for  the 
preparation  ol  plates,  as  well  as  an  entirely  new  apparatus  for 
the  generation  of  oxygen  gas.  The  camera  was  remarkable  for 
its  compactness  and  adjustments,  while  its  simplicity  in  pack- 
ing and  its  strength  would  have  been  recommendations  in  its 
favour  even  wore  it  not  that  by  means  of  it  photographs, 
whether  landscape  or  otherwise,  could  be  taken  with  greater 
facility  and  free  from  the  distortion  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
adjustments  of  most  cameras  in  use.  The  lecturer  then 
explained  what  is  known  as  the  emulsion  process  ; that  was, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  bromides  were  mixed  with  the 
collodion,  and  so  doing  away  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
The  plates  could,  therefore,  be  used  either  moist  or  dry,  and 
their  long-keeping  qualities,  both  before  and  after  exposure, 
were  much  improved.  The  negatives  produced  by  this  process 
were  not  only  finer,  but  did  not  give  those  violent  contrasts 
sometimes  seen  in  the  ordinary  wet  process  with  the  bath. 
Mr.  Brooks  dissolved  his  pyroxylioe,  added  bromide  and  silver, 
and  prepared  an  emulsion  in  presence  of  the  audience,  and 
subsequently  exhibited  negatives  and  transparencies  on  the 
screen  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience. 

Colored  Borax  Varnishes. — It  is  well  known  that  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  borax  is  able  to  dissolvo  shellac,  forming  a kind 
of  varnish  to  which  any  desired  color  can  be  imparted  by  mix- 
ing with  pigments.  Major  Dr.  Kalil,  of  Dresden,  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Dresden  branch  of  the  Saxon  Society  of  Engineers 
the  results  of  a large  series  of  experiments  made  with  these 
varnishes.  He  reports  that  they  are  very  cheap,  and  dry  very 
quickly,  but  they  scale  off  from  wood  too  easily.  When  this 
varnish  is  colored  black  with  india  ink  and  applied  to  paper,  it 
possesses  a fine  gloss ; but  other  colors,  especially  carraino,  when 
mixed  with  this  solution,  acquire  an  impure  shade,  and  many 
pigments  cement  together  in  this  solution,  forming  a hard  and 
totally  useless  mass.  The  black  shoe  polish  sold  for  ladies’ 
boots  is  often  made  by  adding  some  black  pigment  to  this  shel- 
lac solution.  For  bronze  boots,  rosanilin  may  be  dissolved  in 
any  alcohol  varnish.  — Scientific  American. 


<$0  Sdjmsgon&futs. 

Perplexed. — The  case  you  describe  is  very  annoying  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  also  very  unfair,  but  we  do  not  see  any 
simple  remedy.  How  far  you  may  have  a remedy  at  law  we  cannot 
say,  as  that  is  a question  for  a lawyer.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  whether  the  olt'ender  is,  or  is  not,  actionable. 

AV.  B.  B. — The  method  of  making  a photograph  transparent,  and 
colouring  it  at  the  back,  is  very  old,  and  has  often  been  described 
in  our  pages.  The  modification  of  this  method,  which  has  recently 
been  revived  in  America  under  the  name  of  Photochrome,  has  been 
described  in  our  pages  within  the  last  few  months.  We  have  not 
heard  of  its  recent  introduction  into  this  country.  It  has  not 
been  patented,  nor  do  we  see  that  it  could  bo,  inasmuch  as  the 
method  under  various  modifications  has  been  practised  and  even 
patented  in  this  country  many  years  back. 

Helios. — It  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  silver  in  alcohol  unless  you 
go  the  right  way  to  work.  By  adopting  the  following  plan  we 
have  found  no  difficulty.  Take  the  proper  quantily  of  nitrate 
and  bruise  it  to  powder  in  a Wedgwood  mortar.  Then  add  a little 
alcohol,  and  pound  the  silver  with  it  into  a creamy  paste.  Add  a 
little  moro  alcohol,  and  again  pound.  Then  pour  off  as  much  as 
you  can  of  the  clear  solution,  add  a little  more  alcohol,  and  again 
pound,  and  so  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  If  you  are  using 
strong  alcohol,  at  all  near  to  absolute,  you  may  add  to  the  mix  - 
turo  in  the  mortar  a few  drops  of  distilled  water.  We  have 
generally  succeeded  in  this  way,  without  any  boiling  of  the 
solution  ; although,  of  course,  a little  heat  aids  the  operation  of 
solution. 


W.  Reynolds. — We  presume  that  you  mean  a collodion  transpar- 
ency, although  you  do  not  say  so.  To  aid  in  transferring  a collo- 
dion transparency  to  paper,  it  is  desirable  that  the  glass  should  bo 
waxed.  A piece  of  good  plate  glass  should  be  used  for  taking  the 
transparency  upon  ; and  if  it  be  thoroughly  well  cleaned  the  film 
will  leave  it  without  difficulty.  Treating  the  plate  with  wax  is, 
however,  an  aid.  Place  a piece  of  pure  bees-wax  in  ether,  which 
will  dissove  a portion  of  it.  Pour  a little  of  this  on  the  well 
cleaned  plate,  and  then  polish  it  off,  leaving  none,  apparently, 
on  the  surface.  The  film  will,  as  a rule,  leave  glass  so  treated 
without  any  difficulty.  There  have  been  various  articles  in  the 
I Mews  and  Year-Books  on  the  subject.  Articles  on  enamelling 
prints  will  also  give  you  the  information.  2.  The  only  method 
we  can  suggest  for  securing  a sale  for  the  printing-frames  is  to 
advertise  them  in  the  News. 

B.  A. — There  are  publishers  of  photographs  in  London  through 
whom  photographers  wishing  to  sell  to  the  public  generally  dis- 
tribute their  works.  The  largest  publishers  in  this  way  arc  Mnrion 
& Co.,  Soho  Square.  Apply  to  them  with  specimens  of  the  work. 

John  Smith. — Tho  horny  repellent  character  of  your  collodion 
film  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  we  fear  that  you  cannot 
effectually  got  rid  of  the  trouble  without  getting  rid  of  that 
repellent  film.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this.  The 
legitimate  method,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  available.  It 
consists  in  using  the  collodion  older  and  riper.  The  same  col- 
lodion with  ago  will  be  all  right.  If  you  have  nono  ripe  enough, 
perhaps  you  have  a little  of  an  old  and  somewhat  powdery  or 
rotten  sample,  which,  added  to  that  in  use,  will  modify  it.  Tho 
addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  to  each  ounce,  and 
shaking  well,  is  often  an  improvement.  Failing  the  adoption  of 
these  methods,  there  are  other  palliatives.  Reducing  the  strength 
of  the  bath  will  do  something.  Plunging  the  plate  in  the  bath 
beforo  it  is  too  much  set  is  also  useful.  Re-dipping  the  plato 
after  exposuro  is  sometimes  a remedy.  But  if  tho  bath  be  acid, 
this  is  dangerous,  as  it  sometimes  injures  the  image.  In  some 
cases  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  bath  answers ; but  we  do 
not  like  additions  to  the  bath,  which  often  involve  risk. 

^ 7 

Senex. — If  we  were  building  a studio  wo  should  adopt  the  old- 
fashioned  oblong  rectangular  building  with  ridge-roof.  Glass  iu 
roof  and  sides  to  within  about  six  feet  at  each  end,  which  portions, 
as  well  as  tho  ends,  should  bo  opaque.  We  should  have  the 
largest  portion  of  glass  in  the  north  side;  but  should  not  entirely 
exclude  it  from  the  south,  which  could  bo  kept  covered  with  blinds 
in  sunny  weather.  But  as  so  much  dull  weather  prevails  in  this 
j country,  wo  should  have  south  light  available  when  necessary. 

Row. — Nelson's  gelatine  is  generally  used.  A special  quality  for 
photographic  purposes  is  prepared  by  Nelson.  2.  We  do  not 
clearly  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  “ best  transfer  paper  fur 
drawing  or  sketching-,  to  be  copied  on  sensitive  paper.”  Do  you 
wish  to  use  the  drawing  as  a negative  from  which  to  print  on 
sensitive  paper  ? If  so,  you  will  see  that  the  fact  of  its  transparency 
interposes  a difficulty  in  using  it  as  a negative  unless  you  make 
the  portions  to  print  white  very  opaque  by  using  a dense  pigment 
in  drawing.  Good  tracing  paper  or  tracing  cloth  is  the  best 
transparent  material  for  drawing  on.  A tube  of  orange  chrome, 
as  sold  by  artists’  colourmen  for  use  in  oil  painting,  added  to  a few 
ounces  of  spirit  varnish,  will  make  a good  non-actinic  varnish  for 
drawing  negatives  on  glass  with  an  etching  point.  Bates’  black 
varnish  will  also  answer  well. 

W.  A.  Nicholas. — It  shall  appear  in  Year-Book  indue  time,  and 
in  the  News  at  once. 

J.  Henry  Whitehoube. — Many  thanks  for  interesting  experience 
with  emulsion  ; and  also  for  charming  prints  from  coffee  plates. 
Tho  fresh  view  of  Chillon  is  very  interesting.  Your  success  with 
coffee  plates  scarcely  becomes  a fair  ground  of  comparison,  perhaps, 
with  the  emulsion,  as  we  have  rarely  seen  results  even  with  wet 
plates,  from  the  most  skilled  hands,  which  would  compare 
favourably  with  them.  Wo  are  anticipating  with  pleasure  your 
formerly  promised  hints  on  “ Boudoir  Photography,”  which  wo 
some  time  ago  promised  to  our  readers. 

W.  Perry. — No  prints  have  arrived.  Your  project  is,  we  think,  a 
good  one,  and  ought  to  command  success, 
i A.  Schofield. — Wo  may  say  at  the  outset,  in  general  terms,  that 
1 your  work  is  very  good  for  a beginner.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  lighting  in  some  cases.  No.  2 is  best  in  this 
i respect.  A direct  light  a little  to  one  side  is  generally  most  effec- 
tive, and  a general  diffused  light  is  least  satisfactory.  The  expo- 
sure is  goncrally  about  right,  but  there  is  in  some  cases  a slight 
tendency  to  over-exposure.  As  a rule,  they  are  sharp  enough. 
Examine  good  work  whenever  you  see  it,  and  study  the  posing 
and  lighting. 

W.  B.  Dinnie. — The  only  cause  to  which,  from  their  appearance, 
wo  should  attribute  the  spots,  is  the  particles  of  bronze  from  so- 
called  gold  printing  on  cards.  Can  you  find  any  trace  of  such 
printing  on  the  otLer  cards  amongst  which  these  nave  been  kept  ? 
Wo  sco  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  due  to  any  fault  in  the 
I manipulation,  the  paper,  or  the  starch, 
j Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Sei>iembee  14,  1877.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Use  Made  of  Photography  by  Convicts  and  by 

Courts — Transport  op  Collodion— Popular  Estimate 

of  a Photographer's  Abilities. 

The  Use  made  of  Photography  by  Convicts  and  by  Courts. — 
Wo  have  several  times  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
the  important  post  which  it  behoves  photography  to  till  in 
connection  with  legal  matters.  No  copyist  can  be  so 
precise,  no  draughtsman  so  exact,  as  the  camera  when  it 
comes  to  making  a facsimile  of  a document  or  sketch,  and 
to  us  it  issimply  astounding  thatafter  all  these yearsour  law 
and  police  courts  should  not  have  made  more  use  of  pho- 
tography. A month  or  two  back  we  published  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  way  in  which  they  manage  these 
things  in  France,  or  rather  in  Paris;  the  use  to  which  the 
French  police  is  putting  photography  is  day  by  day  be- 
coming greater,  but  with  us  it  is  not  often  that  we  hear 
of  photographs  of  documents  being  offered  as  evidence. 
And  yet  we  pride  ourselves  a good  deal  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  our  trials,  and  upon  the  accuracy  of  evidence. 
It  is,  we  repeat,  almost  inconceivable  why  the  use  of  the 
camera  is  not  more  frequently  resorted  to.  Take,  for 
iustance,  the  present  cause  celebre  concerning  the  detectives 
and  the  Turf  frauds.  How  many  times  have  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoners  asked  to  be  furnished  with  such  audsuch 
documents,  and  the  prosecution  promised  copies,  which 
are,  we  suppose,  to  be  made  by  some  clerk  or  official  in 
the  Treasury  ? Will  not  copies  made  like  this  be  well-nigh 
useless  one  way  or  the  other  ? In  most  instances  it  is  a 
question,  in  these  documents,  not  of  the  words,  but  how 
they  are  written,  and  whether  they  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  prisoners.  >ow  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  identify  writing  from  a photograph  of  a document 
as  from  the  original  itself,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
experts  such  as  M.  Chabot  would  have  as  little  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  one  as  upon  the  other. 
When  a document  is  stated  in  evidence  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  an  accused  person,  it  is  of  small  avail  for  the  legal 
adviser  of  that  person  to  have  placed  in  his  hands  a pen- 
and-ink  copy  of  the  document.  If  he  has  not  the  original 
to  deal  with,  or  a photograph  of  it,  there  is  little  use  of 
his  having  anything  at  all.  Again,  as  the  identity  or  non- 
identity of  writing  is,  after  all,  a matter  upon  which  every- 
body is  in  a position  to  form  an  opiniou,  it  seems  to  us 
that  when  such  a point  involves  a serious  charge,  the 
jury  should  have  every  facility  given  them  to  form  a 
judgment  of  their  own,  independent  of  that  offered 
by  an  expert  in  the  witness-box.  This  opportunity 
they  could  enjoy  one  and  all,  were  photographic  prints 
at  hand  of  the  document  under  dispute,  prints 
which  would  demonstrate  every  up-and-down  stroke 
of  the  writing,  every  chauce  or  uncertain  mark  of  the  pen. 
The  cost  of  preparing  photographic  records  of  this  kind, 
especially  if  the  Treasury  possessed  a photographic  estab- 
lishment of  its  own,  would  be  simply  nominal.  With  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  the  counsel,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  passing 
the  document  from  one  hand  to  another,  no  chance  of  its 
being  lost  or  mislaid.  “ I believe,”  said  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  trial  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  “ that 
this  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused,  but 
from  that  word  to  this  word  the  writing  is  in  a feigned 
hand.”  Such  a statement  leads,  of  course,  to  a coustant 
passing  to  and  fro  of  the  important  paper,  and  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  under  such  circumstances  to 
examine  aud  criticise  the  opiniou  given  with  proper  care 
and  deliberation.  And  while  on  this  subject,  we  cannot 
help  remai  king  that  while  the  law  is  so  slow,  apparently, 
in  making  use  of  photography  in  this  connection,  those 
engaged  in  the  Turf  frauds,  Messrs.  Kurr,  Benson,  and  Co., 
seem  to  have  been  quite  alive  to  the  value  of  the  art. 


Several  times  during  the  examination  of  these  convicts  did 
it  transpire  that  communications  received  from  the  de- 
tectives implicated,  if  returned  to  the  latter,  were  first  of 
all  photographed,  30  that  the  swindlers  always  retained 
in  their  possession  sufficient  to  prove  what  letters 
had  passed  between  the  parties.  The  convict  Kurr,  when 
he  returned  a letter,  retained  a photographic  copy  of  it,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  he  should  still  hold  some  check  over 
his  former  friends.  We  certainly  have  not  as  yet  ex- 
hausted the  applications  of  photography  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  fac  simile  results,  and  certainly  it  is 
in  making  copies  of  handwriting  for  verification  wherein 
lies  one  of  the  most  valuable  uses  to  which  the  camera 
can  be  put  in  a couit  of  law. 

7 ransport  of  Collodion. — The  German  photographers  are 
calling  out — and  with  somereason,  apparently — on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transport  of  collodion.  They  say  that  all  sorts 
of  explosives  are  suffered  to  be  carried  by  sea  and  land  ; and 
why,  they  ask,  should  not  this  universal  requisite  of 
photographers  be  conveyed  in  like  manner?  Not  only  is 
it  permitted  to  transport  gunpowder  and  rockets,  but  dyna- 
mite and  gun-cotton  even,  the  principle  of  collodion,  will 
be  received  by  railway  companies  and  carriers  who  object, 
however,  to  have  the  same  material  in  the  form  of  a liquid 
upon  their  premises.  Or,  rather,  it  is  not  the  companies, 
so  much  as  Government  that  objects.  With  us  pretty 
well  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with,  although  in  not  so  ex- 
agge-ated  a degree.  In  this  country,  certain  companies 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  gun-cotton,  and  there- 
fore the  absurdity  of  the  comparison  falls  away.  But 
collodion  is  everywhere  regatded  with  such  distrust  that 
it  is  only  under  much  protest  that  it  can  be  shipped  or 
conveyed  by  rail  in  England.  Manufacturers  have  for 
some  time  past  complained  of  the  strict  and  almost 
impossible  conditions  that  have  to  be  fulfilled  iu  sending 
collodion  from  one  place  to  another,  and  many  have 
been  the  petitions  and  prayers  made  upon  the  subject 
to  those  in  authority.  YVe  are  therefore  in  a fair 
position  to  sympathize  with  our  German  brethren,  who 
seem  to  experience  a difficulty  in  getting  this  important 
product  carried  about  at  all.  We  can  only  wish  them  a 
speedy  release  from  their  ills,  and  hope  that  Government, 
by  reason  of  the  comparatively  small  quantities  that  are 
usually  transmitted,  will  see  fit  to  extend  such  privileges, 
at  any  rate,  as  are  enjoyed  in  connection  with  the  tran- 
sport of  dangerous  explosives. 

Popular  Estimate  of  a Photographer's  Abilities. — A land- 
scape painter  wrote  us  the  other  day  a very  frank  note. 
He  had  a difficulty  in  getting  figures  now  and  then  for  a 
foreground,  and  thought  that  if  he  had  a camera  to  secure 
some  of  the  rustic  beauties  he  met  from  time  to  time,  such 
photographs  would  come  in  handily  for  the  purpose.  \\fas 
there  much  trouble  in  taking  photographs,  he  asked,  and 
could  anyone  who  knew  anything  at  all  about  the  matter 
secure  good  pictures?  His  idea,  like  that  of  many  other 
people,  is  that  the  camera  is  a sort  of  machine,  of  which  the 
handle  has  to  be  turned  ; and,  if  you  have  only  the  strength 
to  do  this,  cabinets  and  cartes,  as  the  case  may  be,  fall  out 
at  the  other  end.  Our  answer  was,  of  course,  very  simple. 
It  was  that  photographs  can  undoubtedly  be  secured  by 
anybody  after  an  hour  or  so  of  tuitiou ; but  that,  like 
most  other  pursuits,  he  who  knew  most  about  it  secured 
the  best  results.  If  he  wanted  simply  outlines  and  nothing 
more,  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  learn  much  ; but  if 
he  desired  to  take  rustic  pictures  like  a Rejtander  or  a 
Robinson,  then  there  was  a good  deal  still  before  him.  We 
quote  the  matter  as  an  another  iustance  of  the  estimation 
in  which  some  people  hold  a photographer’s  abilities. 


COLOURED  MINIATURES  ON  CONVEX  GLASSES. 
A style  of  portrait  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
America  under  different  names,  a3  Photo  chrome,  Oil  Photo- 
Miniature,  &c.,  is  described  by  Messrs.  Rice  aud  Thompson, 
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of  Chicago.  Some  of  our  readers  have  recently  asked  for 
details,  and  although  an  account  of  these  pictures  appeared 
in  our  pages  some  time  ago,  we  think  it  may  interest 
some  of  our  readers  if  we  repeat  the  details  as  given  by  the 
firm  in  question  in  the  Photographic  Times.  The  details 
are  as  follow : — 

If  the  print  you  desire  to  use  for  the  miniature  is 
mounted,  place  it  in  clear  water,  leaving  it  immersed  until 
it  separates  from  the  card.  Having  your  unmounted  print 
ready,  cut  it  a little  smaller  than  the  convex  glass  you  are 
to  mount  it  on.  Kou  will  have  prepared  in  a convenient 
vessel  a little  thin  starch  paste.  Have  your  convex  glass 
perfectly  clean ; wet  the  print,  aud  then  blot  off  the 
surplus  water  ; paste  the  face  of  the  print  with  the  starch 
preparation,  also  covering  the  concave  or  hollow  side  of 
the  glass  with  the  same,  using  great  care  to  work  the  paste 
smooth,  both  on  the  print  and  glass  ; lay  the  print  on  the 
glass,  the  prepared  surfaces  together,  and  proceed  carefully 
to  work  the  bubbles  out  with  the  fingers,  after  which  lay 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  some  soft,  tough  paper  on  the 
print,  and  with  an  ivory  paper-knife,  or  flat  stick,  with 
curve  about  the  same  as  the  concave  surface  of  the  glass, 
work  the  print  down  to  the  glass,  forcing  out  all  the  air  ; 
work  from  the  centre  of  the  glass  toward  the  edges,  and 
with  great  care,  using  very  light  pressure  to  avoid  break- 
ing the  glass.  The  mounting  of  the  print  should  be  done 
quickly,  as  the  paste  dries  very  fast.  When  perfectly  dry 
pour  on  a little  castor  oil,  taking  a small  piece  of  fine 
sponge,  and  gently  rub  the  oil  over  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  print.  Use  oil  freely,  in  order  to  saturate  the 
paper ; when  perfectly  translucent,  take  a small  piece  of 
fine  sponge  and  wipe  off  the  surplus  oil.  Your  picture  is 
now  ready  to  apply  the  colour  to  the  eyes,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  work  done  directly  on  the  print.  Having 
coloured  the  eyes,  take  some  narrow  strips  of  thin  card- 
board, and  with  the  mucilage  paste  the  strips  on  the  con- 
cave surface,  as  near  the  edge  as  possible  ; this  is  to  keep 
the  two  glasses  separate,  and  prevent  the  spots  which  fre- 
quently occur  when  the  second  glass  is  laid  directly  upon 
the  oiled  print.  Having  the  strips  of  cardboard  set,  take 
another  convex  glass,  perfectly  clean,  the  same  size  as  the 
one  having  the  print ; place  the  two  together,  putting  the 
convex  surface  of  the  second  glass  into  the  concave  surface 
of  the  one  having  the  print  attached.  Ibis  clear  glass, 
when  in  place,  receives  the  colour  for  hair,  complexion, 
drapery,  aud  background.  The  colour  can  be  removed 
wholly,  or  in  part,  from  the  glass  on  applying  a little  tur- 
pentine with  a cloth.  Any  mistake  in  laying  the  colour 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  corrected  as  above.  Having  ap- 
plied the  colour,  back  up  with  a piece  of  card,  and  with 
some  strips  of  the  adhesive  paper,  moistened  a la  postage 
stamp,  or  with  a brush  dipped  in  clean  water,  bind  glasses 
and  back  together,  and  miniature  is  ready  for  framing. 

Oil  Colouring  for  Photo-Miniature. 

Eyes. — The  colour  for  the  eyes  is  applied  directly  upon 
the  prepared  photograph  ; use  brush  No.  3.  Blue  eyes, 
use  Prussian  blue  mixed  with  a little  ivory  black.  Brown 
eyes,  use  Vandyke  brown.  Grey  or  hazel  eyes,  Prussian 
blue  mixed  with  Vaudyke  brown  and  silver  white. 

The  colour  for  flesh,  hair,  di apery,  and  background  is 
applied  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  clear  glass,  which  is 
placed  over  the  mounted  print. 

Flesh. — Use  vermilion,  silver  white,  and  chrome  yellow, 
mixed  to  suit,  i or  children,  use  rose  madder  or  carmine 
in  place  of  vermilion.  For  dark  complexion  dull  the  colour 
by  adding  Vandyke  brown. 

Hair. — For  blonde  hair,  use  half  yellow  ochre  and  Van- 
dyke brown.  For  lights,  use  Naples  yellow.  Brown  hair, 
Vaudyke  brown.  Black  hair,  ivory  black,  silver  white, 
adding  a little  Prussian  blue.  For  grey  hair  use  silver 
white,  Naples  yellow,  black,  and  a little  Prussian  blue. 

Drapery. — Whatever  colour  suits. 

Background. — Your  own  judgment  will  suggest  the 
proper  colour  to  use. 


To  change  the  work  in  any  way,  take  a small  piece  of 
cloth,  dipped  in  turpentine,  and  remove  the  colour. 

To  Prepare  Starch  Paste. 

Take  a heaping  spoonful  of  the  starch,  put  into  two 
ounces  of  cold  water,  in  a tin-cup.  Stir  until  dissolved, 
then  bring  to  a boil,  stirring  constantly.  If  too  thick,  add 
boiling  water." 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Photographic  Archeological  Society  of  France — 

Its  Exhibition  at  Havre — ON  Preparatory  Films — 

The  Advantages  of  Alb  men  and  Rubber  Solutions 

for  Acid  and  Alkaline  Development. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Congress  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  has  just  been  held  at 
Havre,  the  French  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
which  busies  itself  with  the  preservation  of  photographic 
record  of  monuments,  &c.,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
instituting  an  exhibition.  The  Society  I speak  of  was 
founded  in  1876,  although  many  of  its  members  have 
individually  for  some  time  past  occupied  themselves  with 
the  objects  of  the  body.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
Society  desired  to  show  visitors  coming  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  not  only  pictures  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
monuments  about  the  country,  but  also  to  show  how  far 
photography  helps  to  record  such  objects,  and  how  useful 
it  is  also  to  the  archaeologist,  the  geologist,  the  geographer, 
and  the  astronomer.  The  interesting  collection  of  photo- 
graphs to  which  I refer  included  very  many  remarkable 
works,  taken  in  most  instances  by  clever  provincial  photo- 
graphers. Among  those  who  made  excellent  contribu- 
tions were  MM.  Letellier  etCaccia,  of  Havre;  Mieusement, 
of  Blois  ; Bloudel,  of  Lille ; Odinot,  of  Nancy.  Besides 
pictures  of  monuments,  &c.,  there  was  also  a fine  collection 
of  micro-photographs  of  the  plant  and  insect  world  con- 
tributed by  M.  Albert  Marguery,  of  Rouen,  which  was 
very  much  admired. 

M.  Boivin  sends  me  an  important  communication  upon 
the  subject  of  preliminary  films  to  be  employed  in  tho 
preparation  of  dry  plates.  Among  the  advantages 
possessed  by  these  films,  according  to  M.  Boivin,  is  the 
fact  that  by  their  use  operators  may  dispense  with  the 
most  troublesome  manipulations  connected  with  the  polish- 
ing and  cleaning  of  glass  plates.  The  film  prevents,  in  a 
word,  the  image  formed  upon  the  plate  from  coming  into 
contact  with  auy  injurious  substance  that  may  be  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  Moreover,  such  a film  ensures 
the  adherence  of  the  collodion  to  the  plate,  and  prevents 
auy  air-bubbles  or  rising  of  the  collodion  film.  Of  all  tho 
formula;  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  composi- 
tion of  preliminary  films,  M.  Boivin  considers  that  only 
very  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  and  those  containing  rubber 
dissolved  in  benzole,  are  capable  of  practical  employment. 
But  he  hesitates  to  say  which  is  the  better  kind.  Each 
has  its  advantages  and  its  defects.  Nevertheless,  my 
friend  assures  me  that  rubber  is  indispensable  when  resort 
is  had  to  alkaline  development ; on  the  other  hand,  albu- 
men is  to  be  preferred  for  acid  development. 

In  general,  the  operation  of  acid  development  is  an  easier 
one  to  accomplish  upon  an  albumenized  plate  than  upon 
one  coated  with  rubber  solution.  Of  this  one  can  easily 
conviuce  oneself  by  covering  the  two  halves  of  a plate  with 
films  of  a different  nature.  Here  are  the  formulae  which 
M.  Boivin  has  adopted  for  securing  both  films  of  rubber 
and  albumen.  In  preparing  the  latter  he  takes  of — 

Albumen  30  cubic  centimetres 

Water  20  „ 

Acetic  acid 1 cubic  centimetre. 

The  acidulated  water  is  poured  into  the  albumen  by 
degrees,  and  slowly  agitating  the  mixture  the  wbile 
with  a glass  rod ; then  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
further  of  water  are  added,  and,  finally,  the  whole  i“ 
allowed  to  rest  for  some  hours.  The  liquid  is  afterward^ 
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decanted,  the  char  part  being  further  filtered  through  a 
sponge  or  bit  of  fme  muslin,  aud  then  through  paper, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a most  liquid  character. 
The  albumen  solution  treated  in  this  manner  may  be  pre- 
served for  a long  time  ; the  glass  plates  are  covered  with 
it  as  in  the  ordiuary  way.  A glass  may  be  used  to  aid  in 
the  coating,  care  being,  of  course,  taken  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles.  As  soon  as  the  film  has  dried 
completely,  the  plate  is  put  away  with  others  in  a grooved 
box  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  If  the  albumen  is  employed 
in  a concentrated  condition  it  will  give  rise  to  syrupy 
streaks  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  ; it  is  for  this  reason 
that  M.  Boivin  recommends  a very  dilute  solution.  As  to 
the  rubber  varnish,  M.  Boivin  assures  me  that  the  best 
preparation  is  as  follows  ; — 

India-rubber  ...  0-2  to  3 decigrammes 

Pure  benzole  ...  100  cub.  cents. 

The  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a few  days  in  a warm 
locality,  and  is  then  filtered  through  paper.  To  facilitate 
dissolution  of  the  rubber,  it  may  be  moistened  first  with 
chloroform  or  ether  some  hours  before  plunging  it  into  the 
benzole.  The  pear-shaped  masses  of  rubber,  to  be  purchased 
of  druggists,  is  the  material  that  should  be  used  ; that  in 
sheets  or  in  tubes  will  not  dissolve.  The  benzole  should 
be  rectified,  aud  exempt  from  all  fatty  matter.  When  the 
film  of  rubber  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  it  should  be  dried  at  a good  heat ; the  sooner  it  dries 
the  less  liable  is  it  to  crack,  but  this  defect  is  not  to  be 
avoided  if  the  rubber  solution  is  a strong  one.  M.  Boiviu 
recommends  the  addition  of  a few  centigrammes  of  gayac 
resin  to  the  solution.  If  the  latter  becomes  turbid,  it  may 
at  any  time  be  clarified  with  a little  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, which  absorbs  the  water  that  is  the  cause  of  turbidity  ; 
the  chloride  of  calcium  will  afterwards  remain  behind 
upon  the  filter,  being  insoluble  in  benzole. 

M.  Boivin  has  sent  me  an  exquisite  picture  obtained  by 
means  of  a dry  plate  prepared  on  a very  simple  method,  of 
which  he  has  promised  me  the  description  in  an  early 
letter ; I need  hardly  say  that  I shall  hasten  to  commuuicate 
the  details  to  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


DR.  LIESEGANG  ON  EMULSION  NEGATIVES 
WITHOUT  GLASS.* 

The  important  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  in 
emulsion  processes  goes  hand  in  hand  with  M.  Warnerke’s 
sensitive  paper  films.  Of  the  latter  process  we  have  already 
placed  details  before  our  readers.  The  emulsion  is  the 
same  as  that  ordinarily  used  upon  glass  plates,  but  some 
not  unimportant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
material  by  the  use  of  papyroxyl.  Instead  of  the  chalk 
paper  previously  used  by  Warnerke,  a strongly-sized  paper 
is  substituted  as  basis  for  the  collodion  ; for  this  reason  the 
film  negative  will  not  have  both  sides  glazed  as  formerly, 
but  one  will  be  matt,  a detail,  however,  which  will  have  no 
influence  upon  the  negative  itself. 

The  paper,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  alternately  covered 
with  rubber  solution  and  collodion  several  times,  and 
finally  coated  with  bromide  of  silver,  collodion,  or  emul- 
sion. This  sensitized  paper  is  cut  to  the  proper  size  to  go 
in  the  dark  slide,  and  pieces  are  laid  upon  one  another, 
each  with  a sheet  of  orange  paper  between,  aud  the  whole 
packet  enveloped  in  tin-foil,  so  as  to  keep  good  for  some 
time. 

Practical  arrangements  for  changing  sensitized  paper  out 
of  doors,  without  a dark  tent,  were  invented  twenty  years 
ago  ; their  light  metal  frames  with  card-board  back,  upon 
which  the  paper  was  fastened,  was  one  of  these  arrange- 
ments. Over  the  frame  was  slipped  a cardboard  envelope, 
and  the  whole  put  into  the  dark  slide,  which  was  provided 
with  a slit  in  the  side.  The  dark  slide  was  adjusted,  the 
cardboard  envelope  drawn  out,  the  lens  was  uncapped,  the 
envelope  again  pushed  into  the  slit,  and  the  time  of  expo- 


sure noted,  &c.  As  the  frames  were  light  and  unbreakable, 
and  required  no  care  in  packing,  like  glass  plates,  a large 
number  of  them,  filled  with  sensitive  paper,  could  be  taken 
about  by  a photographer.  Other,  and  perhaps  better, 
arrangements  could  no  doubt  be  suggested.  The  old  ar- 
rangement of  the  Sutton  panoramic  camera,  which  had 
two  rollers  for  unrolling  and  rolling  up  of  the  paper  as 
exposed,  would  answer ; at  any  rate,  I myself  have  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  employed  the  system  with  waxed  paper, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  convenient.  If  there  is  a dark 
room  handy,  the  first  of  the  sheets  in  the  tin-foil  case  is 
torn  off,  and,  this  film  having  been  put  away,  the  case  is 
replaced  in  the  dark  slide,  taking  care  that  the  spring  of 
the  latter  is  not  too  strong,  and  does  not  act  so  as  to  bend 
the  packets.  The  films,  as  exposed,  are  put  away  between 
yellow  paper.  Those  who  prefer  to  expose  the  sensitized 
paper  through  a glass  plate  must  alter  their  camera  after 
focussing  to  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  so  that  their  picture 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  sharp. 

The  time  of  exposure  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  emulsion  that  you  employ.  This  material 
may  be  produced  of  a very  sensitive  nature,  but  then  its 
development  is  more  difficult ; for  this  reason,  it  is  well  at 
present  to  employ  an  emulsion  of  no  very  great  sensitive- 
ness, which  may  be  developed  with  certainty.  In  a good 
light,  to  take  a landscape  view  with  a rectilinear  lens,  and 
full  aperture,  some  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  are  necessary, 
and  you  do  well  to  give  rather  more,  than  less,  exposure, 
as  a plate  which  has  been  over-exposed  can  be  treated 
successfully  with  a modified  developer,  but  not  so  one 
that  has  been  under-exposed. 

The  collodion  film,  whether  exposed  or  un-exposed, 
must  be  handled  with  extreme  care  and  with  clean  fingers, 
for  a hot  or  dirty  hand  leaves  marks  benind  it.  Before 
development,  a pin  is  put  under  the  film  to  disengage  a 
corner,  and  then  the  whole  sheet  may  be  pulled  off  with 
forefinger  and  thumb,  leaving  the  yellow  paper  underneath 
uninjured.  Then  upon  a glass  plate,  the  same  size  as  the 
film,  you  put  the  latter,  having  previously  moistened  the 
glass  with  water ; you  press  down  the  film  with  filter 
paper,  and  so  make  it  lie  perfectly  smooth  and  even. 

The  film  is  now  covered  with  a mixture  of — 

Benzole  1 part 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  10  parts 

This  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  collodion  for  a couple  of 
minutes  in  order  to  soften  it,  and  to  prevent  the  india-rubber 
from  forming  spots  or  patches. 

After  the  film  has  been  exposed  aud  brought  back  to 
the  laboratory,  the  development  may  be  conducted  in 
various  ways ; that  is  to  say,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s 
strong  alkaline  developer  may  be  employed,  a weak  alka- 
line solution,  iron,  or  acid  pyrogallic  solution  and  silver. 

The  strong  alkaline  developer  according  to  Stuart 
Wortley’s  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

P.— Pyrogallic  acid  10  grammes 

Alcohol  50  „ 

A.  — Carbonate  of  ammonia  ...  10  „ 

Distilled  water  80  ,, 

Iu  this  case  the  ammonia  is  pounded  in  a mortar,  and 
mixed  with  the  warm  water. 

B.  — Bromide  of  potassium  ...  10  grammes 

Water  ...  100  „ 

Of  these  solutions,  there  is  mixed  in  a glass  measure  : — 

P.  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

A 12  grammes 

B.  ...  ..  ...  ...  1 gramme 

The  film  is  first  rinsed  with  water  until  it  is  no  longer 
greasy,  aud  then  this  mixture  is  poured  upon  it.  The 
image  at  once  appears,  but  when  necessary,  half  as  much 
again  of  P,  A,  and  B is  added,  for  larger  plates,  of 
course,  a larger  quantity  of  mixture  must  be  taken. 
Should  the  image  appear  immediately,  it  is  a proof  that 
the  film  has  been  too  long  exposed,  and  then  another 
gramme  of  B must  be  added.  Little  glass  measures  are 
' exceedingly  useful  in  undertaking  alkaline  development, 
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as  in  this  way  one  easily  accustoms  oneself  to  work  with 
particular  quantities. 

The  weak  alkaline  developer  differs  in  some  degree  from 
that  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  it  should  be  used 
for  treating  the  more  sensitive  films : — 

A. — Carbonate  of  soda 10  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  10  ,, 

Water 200  ,, 

Or,  instead  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  half  as  much 
bromide  of  ammonium  may  be  employed. 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid  10  grammes 

Alcohol  80  ,, 

In  applying  this  developer,  you  add  to  twenty-four 
grammes  of  water  one  gramme  of  P,  mix  well  together, 
and  pour  it  over  the  fi  Ira.  The  image  then  appears  in  all 
its  details.  Upon  this,  the  liquid  is  poured  back  into  the 
measure,  a few  drops  of  it  are  added,  and  the  image  there- 
with intensified.  Or,  if  preferred,  you  may  pour  A over 
the  film  first  of  all,  and  then  add  a few  drops  of  P,  and, 
after  a few  minutes,  one  or  two  drops  more,  when  the 
image  increases  in  intensity. 

The  iron  developer  is  managed  by  preparing,  in  the  first 
place,  two  solutions  ; they  are  : — 

A. — Boiled  water  ...  

Citric  acid  ...  ... 

Nitrate  of  silver  

Copper  vitriol  (sulphate  of 

copper)  

The  copper  salt  is  dissolved  by  itself,  and  then  the  silver 
and  acid,  having  been  likewise  dissolved,  are  added.  If 
prepared  with  boiled  water,  the  developer  will  hold  good 
a long  time. 


G4  grammes 
1 „ 
o 

8 „ 


B. — Sulphate  of  iron 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Water 

Sulphate  of  iron 

Water 

Methylated  spirit 


Or 


3 grammes 
3 „ 

100  „ 

5 grammes 
100 
5 


The  film  is  first  moistened  with  water,  and  then  covered 
with  A ; this  is  then  poured  back  into  the  developing  glass, 
and  then  a few  drops  of  B are  added.  The  mixture  is  ap- 
plied again  and  again,  until  all  the  details  come  out. 

The  acid,  pyrogallic,  and  silver  developer  is  undertaken 
also  with  two  solutions  made  up  as  follows : — 

A. — Boiled  water  64  grammes 

Citric  acid 1 gramme 

Nitrate  of  silver  2 grammes 

Copper  vitriol  8 ,, 

The  copper  salt  in  this  case  is  also  dissolved  separately. 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid  10  grammes 

Alcohol  ..  80  „ 

One  gramme  of  P is  put  into  the  glass  measure,  and  twelve 
grammes  of  water  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  theu 
applied  to  the  film,  until  all  the  details  of  the  image  are 
developed.  Then  the  solution  is  poured  back  into  the 
glass,  and  a few  drops  of  A are  added.  With  this  the 
negative  may  be  properly  intensified.  You  may  proceed 
also  in  the  reverse  order  by  pouring  some  of  A solution 
over  the  film  first,  and  then  adding  some  drops  of  P. 

The  fixiug  of  the  film  is  undertaken  in  the  usual 
manner,  either  with  a two  per  cent,  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  an  eight  percent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  The  process  of  intensifying  may  be  resumed  after 
fixing,  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  wet  collodion 
plates.  The  film  may  be  intensified  by  means  of  Col.  Stuart 


ey’s  process,  the  following 
use  of : — 

three  solutions  bein 

C. — Citric  acid 

...  1 gramme 

Water 

...  120  grammes 

S. — Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

...  3 grammes 

Nitric  acid 

...  1 gramme 

Water  

...  100  grammes 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid 

...  10  grammes 

Alcohol  

...  80  „ 

A sufficient  quantity  of  C is  poured  several  times  over  the 
well  washed  image,  and  then  for  every  six  parts  of  C there 
is  added  one  part  of  S and  P.  This  mixture  will  intensify 
with  considerable  rapidity,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
well  subsequently,  to  remove  every  trace  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  film  after  development  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and 
dry  in  contact  with  the  glass  upon  which  it  has  been 
developed;  or  it  may  be  removed  and  driel  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper.  You  may  also,  asM.  Warnerke  hasshown 
allow  the  film  during  development  to  remain  upon  the  paper. 
To  do  this  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a 
tray,  and  the  film  is  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  upon  glass.  Before  removal  from  the  paper,  the 
film  must  be  perfectly  dry,  so  that  the  needle  may  be 
pierced  into  it,  and  in  this  manner  stripped  from  the  paper. 

Applied  to  the  glass  the  varnishing  is  necessary,  if  the 
film  has  been  much  intensified.  The  varnish  employed 
should  be  of  that  kind  which  dries  up  transparent  without 
being  warmed,  and  for  this  reason  a benzole  or  chloroform 
varnish  is  to  be  preferred,  as  also  a spirit  varnish,  which 
dries  up  with  a smooth  surface. 

These  paper  emulsion  negatives  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, when  finished,  from  collodion  p ates,  and  the 
copies  furnished  are  vigorous  and  brilliant.  Before  print- 
ing, the  film  is  made  to  adhere  firmly  to  a glass  plate  by 
the  aid  of  a little  water  and  an  india-rubber  squeegee. 
That  the  films  may  be  printed  as  well  from  one  side  as  from 
another  is  simply  a matter  of  course.  This  is  a great 
advantage  to  the  photographer,  and  one  that  is  especially 
useful  to  him  if  he  desires  to  produce  carbon  prints  by 
single  transfer,  or  to  utilise  the  Lichtdruck  process.  Other 
advantages  of  the  process  are  obviously  the  circumstance 
that,  during  the  preparation  and  exposure  of  the  film,  no 
glass  plates  are  necessary,  while  the  films  can  be  preserved 
afterwards  with  much  greater  facility.  An  artistic  illustra- 
tion prepared  by  the  process  will  appear  in  the  Archiv  60 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  of  its  execution. 

lustead  of  emulsion  collodion,  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
may  be  employed  for  coating  paper.  This  gelatine  has 
most  extraordinary  sensitiveness,  equal  to  that  of  wet  plates, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  applicable  to  the  takiug  of  por- 
traits in  the  studio.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that 
photographers  should  possess  a more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  alkaline  development,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  knowledge  of  its  action  and  of  its  manipulations  are  as 
yet  very  wide-spread.  In  all  dry  processes3  but  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  emulsion  films,  alkaline  development  is 
very  valuable,  as,  by  its  means,  a much  shorter  exposure 
may  be  given  than  is  the  case  when  an  acid  developer  is 
employed. 


A ST.  LOUIS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 

[A  curious  element  in  American  journalism,  which  is  at 
times  not  a little  surprising  to  the  reticent  Englishman,  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  deal  with  personal  matters,  in 
which  our  American  cousins  are  manifestly  deeply  in- 
terested. Possibly  a similar  interest  might  prevail  on  this 
side  of  the  water  if  it  were  considered  decorous  either  to 
express  it  or  gratify  it.  Here  is  a minute  account  of  a 
studio  in  St.  Louis  under  the  management  of  a lady.  Mr. 
J.  II.  Fitzgibbon,  the  editor  of  the  recently-established 
excellent  magazine,  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer, 
having  surrendered  his  portrait  practice,  the  duty  is  under- 
taken by  his  wife,  and  a St.  Louis  journal  has  the  following 
account  of  a visit  to  the  New  Parlour  Gallery  of  Mrs.  J. 
II.  Fitzgibbon.] 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  fine  arts  have  been  most 
highly  appreciated  and  honoured  among  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  nations.  From  this  it  is  easy,  and  only 
just,  to  infer  that  wherever  a love  for  the  beautiful  is  found 
to  exist  among  a people,  there  will  be  found  education  and 
refinement  in  a corresponding  degree.  Arts  may  be 
divided — first,  into  the  useful  and  mechanical ; second, 
into  the  polite,  liberal,  and  tine.  The  branch  of  which  we 
are  now  treating  may  be  considered  as  a growth  or  offspring 
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belonging  to  painting,  which  is  recognized  as  holding  the 
next  rank  to  music  and  poetry  among  the  fine  arts. 

These  reflections  occurred  to  our  mind  while  making  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
superb  and  most  elegant  New  Parlour  Photograph  and 
Art  Gallery  of  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon.  The  premises  occupied 
are  most  advantageously  situated,  being  located  at  No.  415, 
Franklaud  Avenue,  are  amply  large  and  spacious,  no  house 
of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  St.  Louis  possessing  more  favour- 
able facilities  for  the  couductof  a business  of  this  character. 
The  studio,  or  operating  room,  is  well  supplied  with  light 
from  all  sides,  and  has  been  recently  fitted  up  in  the  latest 
and  most  approved  plan.  These  facilities  enable  sittings 
to  be  made  at  any  and  all  times,  no  matter  what  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  weather  may  be.  The  picture  and 
portrait  gallery  is  fitted  up  with  much  taste  and  elegance, 
containing  a large  selection  of  pictures  finished  in  water, 
oil,  pastel,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  and  other  styles,  among 
which  may  be  found  those  of  some  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens  and  also  of  our  ladies,  high  in  station  and  noted 
for  their  beauty  and  refinement.  These  fac-similes  of 
nature  are  such  truthful  representations  of  their  original 
counterparts  that  the  observer  is  almost  inclined  to  believe 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  their  actual  selves.  In  this  art 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  have  achieved  a splendid 
reputation,  and  are  noted  for  their  faithful  pictures.  The 
especial  characteristics  of  their  style  are,  a marvellous  free- 
dom and  boldness  of  touch,  a wonderful  freshness  of  colour, 
and  a truth  of  character  which  bears  the  most  striking 
individuality  and  fidelity  to  nature.  Mrs.  F.  especially 
excels  in  the  treatment  of  her  visitors  in  securing  an  easy 
pose,  in  getting  a natural  expression,  aud  in  throwing  just 
the  right  light,  counteracted  and  set  off  by  the  proper 
amount  of  shade,  upon  this  or  that  texture. 

Mr.  F.  is  one  of  the  seven  oldest  photographers  in  the 
United  States,  having  begun  its  practice  two  years  after 
its  discovery,  in  1830,  which  gives  him  a practical  expe- 
rience of  thirty-six  years — thirty-one  years  of  which  time 
he  has  carried  on  the  business  in  St.  Louis.  This  long  ex- 
perience is  known  not  only  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  but 
all  over  the  country,  and  to-day  he  is  recognized  throughout 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  photography. 
Mr.  F.  publishes  a monthly  magazine  called  the  Practical 
Photographer , which  is  oue  of  the  only  three  journals  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  This  journal  is 
very  handsome,  scientific,  and  illustrated,  and  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  progressive  photographer.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  photographic 
art,  and  is  kept  fully  up  with,  and  often  in  advance  of,  the 
times,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  advertising 
mediums  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  also  permanent  secretary  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  no  small  testimony  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  while  he  gives  his  general  supervision 
to  all  the  affairs  connected  with  his  elegant  gallery,  finds 
himself  too  much  engaged  on  the  Practical  Photographer  to 
peisonally  attend  to  each  of  the  many  thousands  who 
patronize  the  establishment,  and  has  very  judiciously 
turned  over  the  management  of  the  gallery  to  his  most 
estimable  lady,  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
hundreds  of  our  most  fashionable  aud  wealthy  ladies. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  advising  our  readers, 
when  in  want  of  an  artistic  painting  or  a life-like  photo- 
graph, to  call  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon.  at  No.  415, 
Franklin  Avenue,  who  are  eminent  in  their  profession  and 
reliable  in  their  work,  and  on  all  occasions  study  to  please 
their  patrons. 

Personally,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  an  affable  and  courteous 
gentleman,  while  his  excellent  lady  is  ever  agreeable,  and 
uses  every  means  in  her  power  to  make  her  visitors  feel 
easy  and  at  home. 


ENAMEL  OR  CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  L.  HENDERSON. 

[The  following  is  the  specification  of  an  enamel  process 
patented  last  year.  We  must  leave  to  our  readers  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  a practical  process  is  described,  or  bow  far  such 
principle  as  is  apparent  differs  from  that  published  many 
years  ago  by  Tessie  du  Motay.] 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  photo- 
graphs in  verifiable  pigments,  which  may  be  burnt  iu  upon 
enamel  tablets,  glass,  porcelain,  or  metal,  the  colour  of  the  sur- 
face being  either  white,  black,  or  other  colours. 

In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  I produce  first  of  all 
either  a negative  photograph  or  a transparency  of  the  subject 
to  be  vitrified,  according  to  whether  the  surface  upon  which  the 
picture  is  to  be  placed,  and  which  will  hereinafter  be  termed 
the  enamel,  be  light  or  dark  in  colour.  If  the  enamel  be  white 
I treat  the  transparency  with  iodides,  bromides,  or  fluorides, 
such  as  those  of  lead,  platinum,  iridium,  manganese,  cobalt, 
titanium,  cadmium,  mercury,  antimony,  copper,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  silver,  by  floating  or  immersion.  These  iodides  are 
combined  with  mordants,  such  as  bichloride  of  tin,  or  chlorides 
ot  any  kind,  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium,  and  alkaline  or  other 
sulphuiets  with  mordants  and  silicates,  which  mordants  are 
applied  previously,  simultaneously,  or  subsequently  to  the 
treat  ment  of  the  transparency  with  iodides  or  bromides ; should 
the  intensity  of  the  picture  be  too  great  it  may  be  reduced  by 
mitre  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a mixture  of  both,  or  by  any  sol- 
vent of  the  iodides  of  the  metal,  or  of  the  metal  itself,  ot  which 
the  image  is  composed.  The  picture  may  now,  if  preferred,  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  silicates,  such  as  those  of  sodium  or 
potassium,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  the  deposited  metal 
as  a silicate,  which  requires  no  fluxing  at  the  subsequent  stage, 
this  being  a flux  in  itself ; after  which  it  is  transferred  to  the 
enamel,  which  is  then  tired  so  as  to  vitrify  the  silicate,  although 
the  conversion  may  be  effected  after  its  being  transferred. 

The  picture  need  not  necessarily  be  transferred  from  one 
material  to  another,  but  may  be  taken  direct  upon  the  enamel. 
It  may  then  either  be  left  as  it  is,  or  may  be  treated  with  fluoric 
acid,  by  which  an  intaglio  is  produced.  This  may  be  used  as 
an  engraved  plate  for  printing,  or  maybe  filled  up  with  enamel 
colour  of  any  desired  tint,  and  again  fired. 

If  it  be  not  desirable  to  convert  the  image  into  a silicate,  or 
if  by  accident  this  conversion  has  been  imperfect,  the  picture 
may  be  fluxed  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  of  doing  so. 
I prefer,  however,  the  use  of  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  solid 
matter  is  borate  of  lead  firmed  by  mixing  together  acetate  of 
lead  and  bihorate  of  soda  in  their  equivalent  or  combining  pro- 
portions, the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  suspended  being  collodion, 
oil  of  spike,  fat  oil,  or  similar  media.  This  is  applied  in  the 
way  well  known  to  all  enamellers. 

If  the  enamel  be  black  or  dark,  I employ  a negative  instead 
of  a transparency ; but  in  this  case,  as  the  resulting  picture 
must  be  light  in  various  grades  of  tone,  it  must  be  heated  with 
the  iodides  or  bromides  of  such  metals  as  will  produce  a light 
image,  such  as  those  of  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  any  metal 
that  yields  a light  deposit.  The  picture  thus  formed  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  already  described. 

The  proportions  required  connected  with  any  of  the  opera- 
tions depend  upon  the  length  of  time  the  imago  is  subjected 
to  receive  action,  as  well  upon  the  tone  or  colour  desired. 

As  an  example  of  an  average  working  I take  of — 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  or  its  compounds  5 parts 
Bichlorido  of  tin,  or  its  compounds  ...  30  ,, 

Iodine  to  saturation 

Acid,  such  as  hydrochloric  960  „ 

Silicate  of  potash 20  ,, 

Acetate  of  lead  40  ,, 

Water  8,000  ,, 

What  I claim  as  novel  iu  this  invention  is, — 

First.  The  use  of  bromides  and  iodides  separately  or  con- 
jointly, used  either  with  or  without  chlorides  and  mordants  for 
the  production  of  photographic  enamels. 

Secondly.  The  use  of  these  bromides,  iodides,  and  chlorides 
in  conjunction  with  silicates,  as  described. 

Thirdly.  The  dissolving  away  of  the  vitrified  image  by 
means  of  fluoric  acid,  and  utilizing  the  intaglio  thus  obtained 
either  for  printing  from,  or  for  the  production  of  another  image 
1 composed  of  the  same  or  a different  material,  as  described. 
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SOLAR  CAMERA  ENLARGEMENTS  IN  CARBON. 

The  use  of  the  solar  camera  has  been  for  some  time  past 
declining  in  the  country:  or,  perhaps,  we  might  more 
accurately  remark,  it  has  declined,  and  almost  entirely 
ceased.  There  are  many  reasons  which  will  aceouut  for  this. 
Frimarily,  the  rarity  and  uncertainty  of  direct  sunlight, 
which  is  a condition  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  successfnl 
use  of  this  mode  of  enlargement.  Then,  even  when  sun- 
light could  be  secured,  the  process  of  enlarging  direct  ou 
sensitive  albumenized  paper  was  so  tedious  and  slow  that  it 
almost  rendered  such  a method  prohibitory.  Where 
development  printing  was  considered  good  enough,  the 
solar  camera  was  useful ; but,  except  as  a basis  for  painting 
or  for  elaborate  retouching,  developed  prints  were  rarely 
satisfactory,  often  poor  in  colour,  and  seriously  lacking 
brilliancy.  The  very  superior  prints  obtained  by  printing 
from  an  enlarged  negative,  and  the  improvements  in  pro- 
ducing such  negatives,  have  brought  this  method  of  securing 
enlargements  into  general  use,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
that  class  of  work  generally. 

We  have  recently  seen,  however,  some  direct  prints 
produced  in  the  solar  camera  which  will  go  far,  we  think, 
to  give  that  instrument  a renewed  teuure  of  favour.  The 
prints  in  question  are  in  carbon,  produced  direct  on  sensi- 
tized tissue  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  aud  we  were  indebted 
for  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer.  Our  readers  know  that  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  an  improved 
solar  camera,  with  a reflector  of  great  power,  some  of  the 
finest  solar  camera  prints  ever  seen  in  this  country  having 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  when  his  new  instru- 
ment was  described.  Using  this  instrument,  and  ordinary 
sensitive  carbon  tissue,  he  has  found  that  the  time  required 
for  printing  is  exceedingly  short.  The  exposure  of  the 
specimens  we  examined  liad  varied  from  four  minutes  to  ten, 
and  most  of  them  were  slightly  over-exposed.  About  six  or 
eight  minutes  appeared  to  be  the  best  time  Carbon 
printers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  sensitive  tissue 
requires  much  less  exposure  than  albumenized  paper.  In 
our  experience  we  have  often  found  one-third  of  the  ex- 
posure sufficient ; but  judging  from  the  time  which  would, 
in  our  estimate,  have  been  required  by  albumenized  paper, 
the  exposure  can  scarcely  have  been  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  time  required  by  silvered  paper.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  possibility  of  reduction  to  be  obtained  by  bringing  in 
the  aid  of  the  continuing  action  which  takes  place  in 
exposed  carbon  tissue,  the  exposure  may  be  still  more 
reduced,  and  possibly  very  considerably. 

If  the  rapidity  were  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  good 
quality  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  consideration;  but  the 


prints  in  question  were  not  only  in  every  way  excellent,  but 
singularly  fine;  the  modelling  was  unusually  perfect,  giving 
a rare  softness  and  solidity  to  the  images  not  often  found 
in  ordinary  photographs.  Of  course  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  excellence  of  the  original  negatives,  but  it  was  clear 
that  all  the  delicacy  and  detail  in  the  negative  had  received 
lull  justice.  When  Dr.  Van  Mouckhoven  described  his 
apparatus  before  the  Parent  Society,  be  exhibited  cliches 
especially  suited  to  the  work,  produced  from  the  original 
negative  by  means  of  the  collodto-clrloride  process,  and  some 
of  the  quality  of  the  prints  was  doubtless  due  to  the  taie 
delicacy  of  the  collodio-chloride  image.  But  the  negatives 
from  which  the  enlarged  prints  to  which  wo  have  referred 
were  produced,  appear  to  have  been  ordinary  negatives, 
some  varnished,  aud  some  unvarnished  ; some  untouched, 
and  some  worked  upon.  We  hope  that  in  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  all  our  readers  may  have  au  opportunity  of  in- 
specting similar  specimens,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  will  contribute  examples. 

o 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  CARBON 
PRINTING. 

On  another  page  we  publish  a further  very  practical  letter 
from  Mr.  C.  Witcomb,  of  Salisbury.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that,  some  months  ago,  Mr.  Witcomb,  then 
little  more  than  a tyro  in  carbon  printing,  gave  a history 
of  his  experiences  in  carbon  printing,  adding  some  very 
valuable  practical  hints  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  hay 
overcome  difficulties,  and  attained  a high  degree  of  successd 
the  specimens  sent  to  us  at  the  same  time  fully  attestin  ; 
that  success.  Since  then  Mr.  Witcomb  has  gone  og 
working  the  process,  proving  its  capacities  through  thn 
hottest  and,  therefore,  most  trying  season  of  the  yeaie 
The  result  is,  that  he  is  only  still  more  in  love  with  the. 
process.  lie  finds  the  method  easy  and  the  results  ex- 
ceedingly good,  llis  customers  like  them,  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  extra  for  them.  The  commercial  results  are  as 
satisfactory  as  the  artistic.  Mr.  Witcomb’s  experience 
must  be  singularly  interesting  to  professional  portraitists. 
An  example  he  forwarded  to  us  is  exceedingly  fine.  It  i3 
without  the  exceedingly  glossy  surface  usually  given  to 
“chromotypes”;  but  has  simply  ivory  textured  surface 
given  to  the  tissue  by  rolling  or  burnishing  without  the 
enamelling  aid  of  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Witcomb  raises  one  or  two  points  of  considerable 
practical  importance.  The  first  will  probably  cause  no 
controversy.  It  consists  in  a recommendation  to  allow  the 
exposed  print  to  remain  a little  longer  soaking  in  cold 
water  than  is  usual  before  commencing  development  with 
hot  water.  This  commends  itself  at  once  to  the  judgment, 
and  will  probably  be  accepted  without  dispute.  The 
second  point  relates  to  the  streugth  of  the  bichromate  bath 
for  sensitizing  the  tissue.  The  bath  recommended  in  the 
Autotype  Company's  Manual  contains  one  ounce  of  the 
bichromate  salt  to  thirty  ounces  of  water.  This  Mr.  Wit- 
comb  finds  not  sufficiently  strong.  The  poiut  is  one  for 
practical  men,  aud  can  only  be  decided  by  careful  observa- 
tion during  extensive  experience.  In  Mr.  Swan’s  early  ex- 
perience, and,  we  believe,  bis  continued  experience,  he  pre- 
ferred a pretty  strong  bath,  generally  using  one  part  of 
the  bichromate  salt  in  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  water.  A 
standard  strength,  which  came  generally  into  use  when  the 
process  began  to  be  practised  by  photographers,  was  one 
iu  twenty.  In  our  own  experiments  we  have  generally 
used  a solution  containing  one  ounce  of  bichromate  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  this  we  have  found  answer  well.  Mr. 
Witcomb  speaks  with  much  confidence  of  the  value  of  a 
bath  of  similar  strength,  and  his  opinion  is  certainly 
worthy  of  attention.  We  strongly  commend  all  our 
readers  to  read  his  letter  with  attention,  and  mark  the 
enthusiastic  confidence  and  trust  which  he  has  in  carbon, 
as  far  surpassing  silver  in  simplicity,  certainty,  and  excel- 
lence, and  also  mark  that  it  is  the  result  of  experience, 
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IRREGULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES. 
Mr.  John  S.  Gihon,  in  recording  in  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary  his  labour  in  photographing  in  the  late 
Centennial  Exhibition,  relates  some  interesting  and  curious 
experiences  from  which  many  hints  may  be  derived.  Here 
are  some  extracts : — 

It  was  a matter  of  great  wonderment  with  many,  and 
experienced  photographers  were  sometimes  to  be  included 
with  “ the  many,”  that  we  could  succeed  in  producing 
such  fine  “ interiors,”  irrespective  of  the  masses  of  people 
constantly  surging  about.  I am  forcibly  reminded  of 
something  that  made  a great  impression  on  me  at  the 
time,  aud  occurred  whilst  I was  but  an  apprentice  in 
photography.  An  old  stager  in  the  line  of  a “ viewist  ” 
was  showing  me  some  gems,  representing  brooks  and  cas- 
cades, trippling  and  dashing  through  masses  of  well-defined 
foliage.  In  my  innocence  and  ignorance  I was  quizzing 
him  as  to  how  he  managed  to  make  his  pictures,  some  parts 
of  which  seemed  to  have  had  ouly  instantaneous  exposures, 
aud  others  a very  full  time. 

“ Why,  you  young  fool !”  he  replied,  il  do  you  not  know 
that  if  you  cannot  get  such  a picture  in  half  a second,  the 
half  of  an  hour  will  do  as  well  ?"  So  with  us,  the  longer 
the  exposure — with  all  due  deference,  of  course,  to  the 
qualification  of  our  plate— the  better. 

The  columns,  adornments,  and  masses  of  goods  did  uot 
mova  ; but  the  people,  happily,  passed  along,  and,  but  in 
exceptional  instances,  individual  parties  remained  so  short 
a time  in  any  one  place,  that  they  made  no  apparent  impres- 
sion upon  our  plates. 

The  Centennial  Photographic  Company  spared  no 
expense  iu  procuring  the  best  materials,  apparatus,  lenses, 
and  what  they  deemed  the  highest  order  of  talent,  to 
further  their  plans.  Numbers  of  operators  were  congre- 
gated together,  and  I cau  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
disposition  towards  exchanging  experiences,  in  preference 
to  any  reticence  of  opinion. 

I must  give  Mr.  Kilburn,  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
credit  of  having  injected  an  idea  into  my  head,  that,  without 
him,  it  would  probably  have  been  devoid  of.  We  had  been 
considerably  troubled  with  streaks  aud  curious  markings  in 
the  “open  skies”  of  some  of  our  landscape  negatives. 
After  removing  a plate  from  the  silver  bath,  we  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  well  draining  it,  and  then  rubbing  the 
back  perfectly  dry  with  “Jo  ” paper.  Mr.  Kilburn  pro- 
posed to  suspend  the  latter  operation,  aud;  simple  as  the 
expedient  was,  it  seemed  to  remedy  in  a great  measure  the 
difficulty.  It  is  astonishing  how  really  valuable  these 
little  dodges  become. 

The  Board  of  Finance  had  granted  permission  to  a 
certain  passenger  railway  company  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning cars  upon  tracks  planted  most  detestably  near 
(photographically  speaking)  to  the  principal  buildings. 
These  cars — the  rails  upon  which  they  were  run,  the 
sleepers  that  upheld  the  latter,  and,  in  fact  all  the  appur- 
tenances  to  such  a railway — gave  us  a heap  of  trouble. 

As  adjuucts  to  the  making  up  of  a foreground  they  were 
not  a success,  and  it  was  difficult  to  secure  the  picture 
of  a building  when,  ad  interim , the  scream  of  a locomotive’s 
whistle  would  not  be  heard,  or  the  clouds  of  steam  escaping 
from  it  could  not  be  seen. 

I feel  entirely  confident  in  the  assertion  that  railway 
accessories,  consisting  generally  of  lines  or  iron  bars,  of 
broken  roads,  ugly  fences,  dilapidated  platforms,  and  hastily 
improvised  ticket  offices,  are  not.  as  a general  thing,  the 
happiest  accompaniments  to  a picturesque  composition. 
To  get  rid  of  these,  then,  the  only  resource  was  to  remove 
to  a long  distance  from  your  object,  and  force  more  attrac- 
tive bits  into  your  foregrounds  by  the  use  of  even  six  or 
seven-inch  lenses  for  stereoscopic  purposes.  My  own  pre- 
ferences finally  iuduced  me  to  adopt  lenses  of  four-inch 
focal  length  as  being  the  most  generally  serviceable. 

In  some  cases,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  pictures 


of  objects  of  extraordinary  interest,  we  were  ordered  to 
make  as  many  as  one  hundred  stereo  negatives  without 
change  of  position.  To  facilitate  this  end,  we  had  furnished 
to  us  boxes  for  stereoscopic  purposes  that  carried  four 
tubes  upon  their  fronts.  Using  eight  by  ten  plates,  we 
could  then  obtain  upon  one  glass  two  double  negatives, 
each  of  them  five  by  eight  inches  in  size.  Under  such 
circumstances,  however,  we  were  sadly  restricted  as  to 
much  movement  of  the  instrument.  Iu  the  first  place  it 
was  entirely  necessary  to  have  it  scrupulously  level.  Then, 
obviously,  you  could  neither  swing  the  back,  nor  alter  the 
upward  or  downward  positiou  of  the  leuses. 

Again,  all  of  the  tubes  had  to  be  exactly  matched,  and  I 
imagine  that  all  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  four  objectives  all  equally  perfect  and  persistently 
alike. 

It  will  occur  to  many  that  we  had  a good  many 
acres  of  ground  to  traverse  over,  and  that  some  of  the 
buildings  represented  large  fractions  of  a mile  in  length. 
How  did  we  manage  the  dark  room  operations  will  be  the 
next  query?  In  the  photographic  studio  proper  there  was 
a good  sized  apartment,  fitted  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a “ dark  room.”  This  was  for  general  use,  and  intended 
as  the  centre  of  operations  when  our  instruments  were  not 
removed  too  far  from  it.  To  provide  for  such  emergencies, 
smaller,  although  convenient,  dens  were  constructed  in 
the  most  prominent  buildings;  and,  again,  every  known 
moveable  description  of  waggon,  closet,  or  tent  brought 
into  use. 

The  most  important  of  the  latter  contrivances  was  drawn 
around  by  a horse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  with 
its  burden,  became  sufficiently  well  known  to  claim  for  it 
historic  pretensions.  It  was  most  certainly  made  the  sub- 
ject for  a “ poem,”  but  that,  like  many  another  good  thing, 
will  have  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Furthermore,  we 
had  two-wheeled  arrangements  that  you  could  perambulate 
about  in  any  direction.  Sticking  your  body,  from  the  waist 
upwards,  in  one  of  these,  your  nether  extremities  never 
failed  of  eliciting  all  sorts  of  remarks  from  the  passers-by. 
One  day,  while  seeking  privacy  in  one  of  these  travelling 
boxes,  and  being  industriously  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a pdate,  I was  most  unexpectedly  treated  to  the  cap- 
sizing  of  the  whole  concern.  A sudden  gust  of  wind,  the 
precursor  of  a thunderstorm,  swept  over  the  affair  and 
turned  it  upon  me. 

You  can  imagine  the  effect.  The  caboose  was  well  sup- 
plied with  chemicals,  and  carried  a bath  capable  of  coating 
eleven  by  fourteen  plates.  That  drenched  me  from  head 
to  heels.  The  accompaniments  of  iron  developers,  pyro- 
gallic  inteusifiers,  and  the  hodge-podge  of  other  little 
photographic  niceties,  all  tended  to  my  personal  adornment. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  appearance  of  my  face  and 
body  outrivalled  the  scars,  streaks,  or  tattooing  of  any 
Fiji  Indian,  and  I believe  that  if  I had  sought  an  engage- 
ment from  Barnum  as  a specimen  of  ugliness  I should  have 
been  at  once  offered  a handsome  livelihood. 

The  dragging  around  of  these  photographic  vans  was  no 
great  joke  in  the  hot  months,  and  although  we  condensed 
our  outfit  to  useful  and  necessary  things  only,  we  still  had 
a good  deal  of  dead  weight  to  tug  after  us. 

For  a day’s  work  we  had  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
three  differently  sized  camera  boxes  and  their  appropriate 
lenses  ; tall  and  short  tripods,  with  a step-ladder  ; baths, 
developers,  collodions,  and  sometimes  water;  last,  and 
heaviest  of  all,  boxes  of  glass. 

I have  heard  all  sorts  of  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
capacities  of  an  operator  in  the  production  of  view  nega- 
tives. Take  them  as  they  would  run,  assorted  sizes,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a competent  assistant,  I have  felt  com- 
pletely tired  out  aud  overworked  when  I have  brought  in 
a return  of  fifty  plates  for  a day’s  work. 

I recall  with  the  utmost  revereuce  the  stories  that  I 
used  to  listen  to  in  the  earlier  days  of  photographic  expe- 
riences, of  how  certain  gentlemen,  evidently  magicians  in 
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our  art,  were  able  to  attend  to  tbe  demands  of  hundreds 
of  customers  daily.  With  me,  it  has  always  taken  time  to 
make  a negative — or,  at  least,  a good  one. 

♦ 

MONOCHROMATIC  LIGHT  IN  PUOTO- 
MICHOSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

WnEN  using  a microscope  for  photographic  purposes, 
particularly  when  a high  magnifying  power  is  employed, 
the  residua)  uncorrected  achromatism  is  often  very  marked, 
and  a photograph  of  any  object  is  frequently  ill- 
defined,  particularly  when  the  exposure  requisite  for  one 
part  is  greatly  different  to  that  required  for  auother 
part,  since  the  exposure  given  to  one  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  lesser  actinic  rays  to  have  an  effect,  whilst 
on  the  other  only  the  more  actinic  rays  are  really  utilized. 

There  is  also  always  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a true 
focus,  many  trial  plates  often  being  wasted  in  obtaining 
it  actinic.  When  monochromatic  light  is  used,  how- 
ever, this  last  difficulty  vanishes,  and,  of  necessity,  there 
is  no  danger  of  want  of  definition  from  the  inequality  of 
exposure.  I am  not  aware  that  the  method  now  proposed 
has  ever  been  adopted  by  photo-microscopists;  at  all  events, 
I cannot  find  any  published  account  of  it.  I therefore 
trust  that,  to  the  readers  of  the  News,  it  may  be  novel. 

A is  a heliostat  throwing  the  sunlight  on  B,  which 
is  a condenser  of  four  feet  focus.  1)  is  a lens  of  about 
twelve  inches  focus,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  collima- 
ting lens  in  any  ordinary  spectroscopic  arrangement.  The 


Arrangement  for  Monochromatic  Light  with  the  Microscope. 

rays  of  light,  after  passing  through  the  condenser  B,  are 
focussed  on  the  slit  C.  The  lens  D is  so  arranged  that 
it  throws  the  rays  parallel  on  to  the  prism,  E (which  may 
be  one  formed  with  carbon  disulphide).  The  rays  of  light, 
after  being  dispersed  by  the  prism,  are  collected  by  the 
lens,  E,  which  should  be  of  varying  focus  according  to 
the  power  of  the  microscopic  objective.  The  spectrum 
so  produced  should  be  focussed  on  the  slide  G,  contain- 
ing the  subject  to  be  photographed,  the  camera,  11,  being 
in  the  position  shown.  Should  it  bo  feasible  to  hold  the 
microscope  in  a horizontal  position,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
this,  but  where  the  camera  has  to  be  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion, the  mirror  attached  to  the  stand  must  be  employed. 

The  higher  the  power  the  shorter  should  be  the  focal 
length  of  P.  W ith  a quarter-inch  power,  a focal  length  of 
l ine  inches  will  be  sufficient.  The  reason  of  this  varying 
focal  length  is  that  the  whole  of  the  subject  embraced  by 
the  objective  should  be  illuminated  approximately  by  the 
same  coloured  light.  For  the  same  reason  the  slit  should 
be  rather  widely  opened— so  wide,  indeed,  that  its  breadth 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  breadth  of  subject  in  the  field 
of  the  objective.  This  opening  on  the  slit  prevents  the  light 
from  being  absolutely  pure,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  pre- 
vent any  appreciable  change  of  focus  being  required  for  the 
rays  embraced  in  the  small  part  of  the  spectrum  employed. 


A somewhat  similar  plan  for  obtaining  monochromatic 
light  may  be  substituted  for  the  above.  The  suulight 
may  be  thrown  directly  in  the  prism  by  the  heliostat,  and 
the  rays  brought  to  a focus  an  the  slide  by  means  of  a lens. 
If  this  plau  be  adopted  the  impurity  of  the  spectrum 
varies  according  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed, 
since  an  image  of  the  sun  is  formed  by  such  monochromatic 
rays,  and  these  overlap.  Though  more  complicated,  the 
first  plan  is  considerably  preferable  where  a high  power 
has  to  be  employed.  In  using  this  monochiomatic 
light  it  is  essential  that  the  direction  of  the  ray  of  light 
employed  to  illuminate  the  object  should  lie  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  axis  of  the  objective  ; or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  objective  were  removed  it  should  strike  the  centre  of 
the  sensitive  plate.  Failures  have  occurred  in  my  own 
practice  through  not  taking  this  precaution. 

With  wet  plates  the  best  lays  to  employ  are  the  blue 
immediately  following  the  green  in  the  spectrum  ; when 
the  object  is  seen  to  be  illuminated  with  tbe  violet,  the 
exposure  will  be  found  to  be  unnecessarily  prolonged. 
With  dry  bromide  pla  es  a greenish  blue  may  replace  the 
blue  rays.  It  may  be  noted  that  when  working  visually 
with  the  microscope  the  use  of  monochromatic  light  is  a 
source  of  comfort,  many  details,  which  are  only  indistinctly 
seen,  being  rendered  much  more  perfectly.  By  shifting  the 
collimating  lens  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  rays,  a ray  of  any  colour  that  may  be  re- 
quired can  be  caused  to  illuminate  the  object ; and,  for 
visual  observations,  this  is  particularly  useful,  since  some 
particular  colour  may  be  more  suitable  than  another.  W hen 
photographing  opaque  objects  by  the  light  they  reflect,  the 
difficulties  increase;  but  when  once  they  are  illuminated  by 
the  proper  light,  cast  at  a proper  angle  with  the  axis  of 
the  objective,  the  employment  of  dry  plates  renders  feasible 
what  would  otherwise  be  impossible  when  wet  plates  are 
used.  The  same  may  he  said  for  the  substitution  of  the 
lime  light,  or  the  electric  light,  for  sunlight.  With  the 
two  former  it  is  possible  to  use  wet  plates  when  only 
moderate  magnification  is  required,  but  when  an  amplifica- 
tion is  required  of  five  hundred  diainetres,  dry  plates  or 
suulight  are  essential. 


A TOUR  IN  THURINGIA. 

BY  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

The  Thiiringer  Wald,  as  a fir-clad  district  of  hill  and  dale 
is  called  in  Mid-Germany,  has  been  a favourite  play-ground 
of  mine  ever  since  I was  a school  boy  at  Martin  Luther’s 
“ dear  old  Eisenach.”  1 may  not  have  all  the  affection  for 
the  quaint  forest  town  that  the  great  Reformer  evidently 
felt,  but  of  the  charming  woodland  scenery  around  1 have 
ever  had  pleasant  reminiscences.  There  is  a wildness  and 
seclusion  about  Thuringia  hardly  to  be  found  in  other 
“ beauty  spots  ” so  near  great  cities  ; and,  although  many 
travellers  may  actually  come  to  Eisenach  to  visit  the  famous 
Wartburg,  where  Martin  Luther  was  confined  for  some 
time,  and  where  he  translated  a largo  portion  of  the  Bible, 
these  make  but  a flying  visit  of  it,  and  are  generally  off 
again  on  their  travels  in  twenty-four  hours. 

I have  not  moved  out  of  my  comfortable  quarter  at  the 
“ Rautenkranz  Hotel,”  and  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  the 
rest  of  my  holiday  is  spent  so  pleasantly.  1 do  nothing 
all  day  but  wander  about  the  deep-shadowed  pine  forests, 
mounting  a breezy  peak  to  get  some  pleasant  view,  or  look- 
ing up  from  below  at  some  precipitous  eliff,  yellow  and 
green  with  lichen  and  ferns.  I have  a small  camera  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  and  a Warnerke  roller  dark  slide  over 
the  other,  while  my  tripod  constitutes  a trusty  staff.  In- 
side this  roller  dark  slide  is  a roll  of  sensitive  tissue  suffi- 
cient for  thirty-five  pictures  ; in  my  portmanteau  at  the 
hotel  is  another  roll  of  equal  dimensions.  In  my  three 
weeks'  holiday,  therefore,  1 shall  be  able  to  take  seventy 
pictures,  and  this,  too,  without  the  least  trouble  or  bother. 

; After  making  an  exposure  in  the  camera  I have  to  turn  a 
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roller  with  one  hand,  fix  two  buttons  with  the  other,  and 
behold ! within  the  space  of  half  a miuute  I am  ready  to 
take  the  next  picture.  1 meet  from  time  to  time  a sympa- 
thising traveller. 

“ Ah  ! you  work  with  dry  plates,  I see  ; very  convenient, 
is  it  not?” 

But  when  I show  my  light  wooden  box.  and  explain 
that  I have  sensitized  material  therein  for  nearly  two  score 
of  pictures,  the  stranger  is  nonplussed,  and  would  fain  take 
the  box  in  his  hand  and  open  it.  But  Mr.  Warnerke  has 
had  the  precaution  to  furnish  it  with  lock  and  key,  and, 
moreover,  I will  not  let  it  out  of  my  hands.  But  I show 
how  it  works— how  the  tissue  is  coiled  from  one  roller  to 
the  other,  as,  bit  by  bit,  it  is  exposed  ; and  then  our  German 
cousin,  who  at  once  appreciates  the  wonders  of  the  instru- 
ment, bursts  out  with  such  encomiums  as,  tcumlerschon , 
prachtvoll,  ausserordentlich,  colossal,  &c. 

But,  after  all,  this  forest  scenery,  these  green  hills  and 
dales,  mossy  defiles,  and  grotto-like  retreats,  do  not  make 
very  wonderful  subjects  for  the  camera,  it  may  be  said  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  you  could  get  camera-pictures  of  the  same 
sort,  and  quite  as  pretty,  nearer  home.  True  ; I admit  it. 
But  the  district  of  Thuringia  is  something  more  than  a 
holiday  district.  It  is  hallowed  by  history,  and  enhanced 
by  romance.  The  Landgraves  of  Thuringia  were  the 
old  feudal  princes  of  Germany,  as  their  strongholds,  like 
those  of  the  Piets,  may  be  said  to  have  never  been 
invaded.  Within  a dozen  miles  of  Eisenach  you  may 
probably  count  as  many  hill-tops  that  have  once  been 
surmounted  by  trusted  burgs,  of  which  many  traces  still 
exist;  while  for  legenl  and  fairy  tale  there  is  no  more 
prolific  district,  the  llarz  mountains  not  excepted. 

My  first  walk  is  on  the  road  to  Iluhla,  a prosperous 
market  town  where  the  famous  Iluhla  meerschaum  pipes 
are  made,  of  which  I am  sure  many  of  my  readers  have 
heard.  At  the  old-fashioned  village  of  Farnroda  1 step 
out  of  the  main  route  for  a moment  to  take  a view  of  the 
Wittgenstein.  This  is  a picturesque  bit  of  grey  rock, 
fringed  with  trees,  and  I manage  to  get  some  old  farin- 
buildings  as  a foreground.  There  is  a legend  connected 
with  this  romantic  spot  which  is  worth  telling.  Once 
upon  a time— I believe  that  is  the  proper  way  to  begin — 
there  was  a castle  on  those  heights,  and  in  it  dwelt  a 
knight  and  his  daughter.  I need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the 
daughter  was  very  beautiful,  for  that  is  a matter  of  course  ; 
neituer  need  1 say  that  the  knight,  her  father,  was  a 
“crusty  old  codger,”  for  that,  too,  goes  without  saying. 
In  time,  a quarrel  arose  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
a suitor,  for  when  the  father  proposed  a certain  match, 
the  daughter,  it  seems,  had  already  set  her  heart  upon  a 
dashing  young  fellow  who  used  to  come  to  see  her  every 
night  upon  a coal-black  charger.  Upon  this,  the  father, 
as  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  stormed  and  fumed,  and 
made  use  of  bad  language,  of  which  I believe  zounds  and 
s’death  formed  prominent  words,  and  at  last  sent  out  his 
vassals  to  waylay  and  murder  the  young  man.  The  body 
of  her  lover  was  brought  to  the  young  lady,  and  she,  as  in 
duty  bound,  fainted  away  aud  expired  on  the  spot.  Fora 
long  time  afterwards,  however,  the  ghost  of  the  slain  rider 
came  riding  his  coal-black  steed  to  Wittgenstein,  until  at 
last,  with  the  aid  of  the  Evil  One,  the  father  was  enabled 
to  banish  him  to  a mountain  opposite.  The  spirit  of  the 
damsel  still  haunts  the  Wittgenstein  to  this  very  day, 
and  it  is  not  so  long  ago,  we  are  told,  some  musicians 
returning  home  to  Iluhla  late  one  night,  stopped  opposite 
the  place  to  give  her  a serenade.  As  they  were  packing 
up  their  instruments,  a dwarf  came  upon  them  suddenly, 
and  presented  each  with  a twig  of  oak,  which  most  of 
them,  however,  had  pulled  to  pieces  and  thrown  away  by 
the  time  they  reached  home.  One  only  stuck  it  in  his 
cap,  and  he  was  surprised  the  next  morning,  when  his  wife 
asked  him  what  that  yellow  thing  was,  to  find  a sprig  of 
burnished  gold,  with  oak  leaves  aud  acorns  all  of  the 
shining  metal,  pinned  to  his  wideawake. 


That  is  why  I stopped  to  take  a picture  of  the  Witt- 
genstein before  going  to  Iluhla.  where  I take  pictures  of 
its  narrow  streets  and  its  primitive  kurhaus  ; for  Iluhla  is 
a spa,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  pipe-making  trade, 
although,  seemingly,  with  few  visitors.  The  little  brook 
which  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  place,  and  over  which 
you  may  jump  at  a spring,  serves  to  divide  the  duchies  of 
Saxe  Weimar  and  Gotha.  It  does  not  matter  much  now, 
for  it  is  all  one  “ empire  but  time  was,  and  that  not  ten 
years  ago,  when  it  was  of  some  importance  to  an  in- 
habitant of  Iluhla  whether  he  lived  on  one  side  of  the 
stream  or  the  other.  Thus  a man  on  the  Gotha  side  could 
catch  nightingales,  and  hang  up  their  cage  outside  his 
door,  while  his  neighbour  over  the  way  would  be  sub- 
jected to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  did  such  a thing. 

On  my  way  back  to  Eisenach  I find  plenty  to  do  for  my 
camera,  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  upon  its  lofty  pedestal, 
presenting  now  and  then  a magnificent  object  in  the  land- 
scape Then  I come  to  the  Princess  rock,  a steep,  fan- 
tastic bit  of  cliff,  and  this,  also,  I must  get  a picture  of 
for  the  sake  of  its  legend.  In  this  rock  there  is  im- 
prisoned a princess,  who  only  appears  in  this  world  once 
every  hundred  years,  and  then,  I believe,  in  the  night. 
She  has  no  end  of  money  and  treasure  locked  up  with  her, 
and  any  one  who  frees  her  from  the  charm  or  spell  under 
which  she  suffers  will  secure  princess  and  treasure  for  him- 
self. This,  however,  can  be  done  in  one  way  only. 
When  the  princess  appears  she  sneezes  ten  times,  and  if  a 
man  hearing  her  calls  out  Gesundheit ! or  “ Your  health  !” 
after  every  sneeze,  he  secures  the  princess  for  a bride. 
The  last  time  she  appeared,  it  is  said,  that  as  soon  as  she 
began  sneezing,  a voice  from  the  road  once  replied,  Ge- 
sundheit ! and  did  so,  indeed,  nine  times  running.  But 
when  the  princess  sneezed  for  a teuth  time  the  voice  grew 
angry,  and  was  heard  to  say,  impatiently,  “ Oh,  go  to  the 
deuce  with  your  sneezing  !”  Whereupon  a loud  burst  of 
thunder  came,  and  the  princess  was  heard  no  more. 

It  is  now  growing  dark,  and,  as  I am  a bit  nervous,  1 
shall  go  home. 


THE  TEXTURE  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Moms.  J.  Girard  gives,  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic, 
some  interesting  details  of  a mciroscopic  examination  of 
the  texture  of  negatives.  He  remarks,  that  a microscopic 
examination  of  the  sensitive  collodion  film  in  its  different 
stages,  from  the  moment  when  it  is  plunged  into  the  silver 
bath  until  the  image  is  definitely  fixed,  presents  numerous 
modifications  in  its  molecular  texture.  These  modifica- 
tions take  at  first  a basic  character  proper  to  each  reaction, 
aud  then  assume  variations  differing  among  themselves 
according  to  the  elements  placed  in  presence.  They  play 
an  important  part  in  photographic  manipulations,  for  there 
are  grounds  for  supposing  that  in  determining,  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  the  effects  produced  in  the  impression 
of  the  sensitized  coating,  we  can  discover  there  the  neces- 
sary elements  for  investigations  in  the  case  of  failures. 

The  crystals  of  iodide  of  silver  which  are  formed  on  the 
collodion  during  its  sensitizing  in  a neutral  silver  bath 
vary  according  as  the  collodion  is  old  or  new.  In  the  first 
case  the  surface  presents  a reticulated  appearance,  in 
which  may  be  discovered  irregularities  or  whites  ; in  the 
second  case  it  is  covered  with  well  characterized  crystals, 
uniformly  distributed ; but  in  the  places  where  the  nitrate 
of  silver  has  remained  in  excess,  other  radiating  crystalline 
systems,  like  roses,  show  themselves  in  spots  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  If  the  plate  has  been  washed  on  coming  from 
the  bath  after  sensitizing,  no  perceptible  crystals  will  then 
exist.  It  is  maniiest,  therefore,  that  different  reactions 
show  themselves  in  collodions  more  or  less  old  placed  in 
the  same  silver  bath. 

The  reducing  agent,  either  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  the 
pyrogallic  acid,  causes  the  blacks  and  half  tones  to  appear 
by  forming  a precipitate  on  the  infinitely  small  crystals  in- 
corporated in  the  thickness  of  the  sensitized  coating.  The 
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same  reaction  is  also  made  on  those  which  adhere  to  the 
surface,  but  without  influencing  the  coating  proper.  This 
excess  is  kept  there  by  capillary  affinity,  and  constitutes 
the  fog.  It  is  certain  that  this  multitude  of  crystals  is 
superficial,  since  the  fog  may  be  removed  with  a wet 
cotton  tuft,  provided  the  coating  offers  sufficient  resistance 
to  bear  its  contact. 

Examining  any  negative  with  a magnification  of  at  least 
800-1.  we  remark  first  in  the  clear  portions,  those  that  are 
the  most  diaphanous,  crystalline  molecules,  no  larger  than 
the  two-hundredth  of  a millimetre;  it  is  these  that  form 
the  fog.  In  the  second  case,  in  following  gradually  a tone 
of  progressive  intensity,  we  see  in  the  thickness  itself  of 
the  coating  a number  of  small  amorphous  crystals,  which 
are  so  much  the  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tone.  They  form  by  their  agglomeration  a 
felted  concretion,  impervious  to  light.  Light  decomposes 
the  silver  salts  in  a latent  manner,  the  crystals  of  which 
dissolve  themselves  by  the  action  of  the  reducer. 


HELP  ONE  ANOTHER. 

BY  THOMAS  L.  PAVIOUR. 

I am  sure  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I congratulate  Mr. 
Norman  May  on  his  subject  entitled  “ Photography  in 
America,”  which  I read  with  much  interest.  I feel  with  him 
that  there  should  not  be  such  an  indifference  shown  one 
towards  another  connected  with  the  art  of  photography. 
Yet  it  is  so.  There  are  many  who  would  clap  their  hands 
at  the  fall  of  a brother,  and  delight  in  seeing  him  come  to 
the  dogs.  There  is  not  a very  great  chance  of  English 
photographers  catching  up  to  the  Americans  when  things 
go  on  in  that  way.  If  it  is  possible  to  help  a brother,  help 
him,  and  not  run  off  to  the  Patent  Office  as  soon  as  you 
have  found  out  some  little  improvement.  In  short,  if  you 
cannot  help  him,  do  not  hinder  him.  There  are  those  re- 
touchers and  operators  who  prefer  to  hold  secret  some 
medium  that  they  may  have  found  out,  and  would  not  tell 
another  on  any  account.  But  those  who  do  their  best, 
and  try  to  be  of  some  help  to  others,  may  receive  the 
following,  and  give  thanks  by  help  in  return  : — 

For  IU  touching.—  To  cause  a tooth  on  varnished  negatives, 
take  a piece  of  india-rubber  or  ink  erasure  and  rub  lightly 
those  parts  to  be  retouched,  taking  care  that  all  bright 
streaks  disappear.  There  will  be  found  tooth  enough  for 
a IIII  pencil,  and  may  be  worked  over  more  than  once  or 
twice  without  destroying  the  tooth,  which  is  a very  great 
advantage  sometimes. 

For  Enlarging. — Give  your  enlarged  negative  jest  half 
the  exposure  you  give  the  transparency  (silver),  aud  you 
cannot  fail.  For  portrait  work  in  winter,  a little  acetate 
of  morphia  (say  two  grains  to  each  negative)  will  be 
found  a good  thing,  to  help  up  the  quality  of  the  negative. 

The  cause  of  those  streaks  and  flashes  which  are  often 
seen  in  negatives,  is  to  be  found  in  the  collodiouized 
plate  being  put  into  the  silver  bath  too  quick.  The  plate, 
when  ready,  should  be  lowered  to  the  top  of  the  solution, 
and  then  firmly,  but  gently,  moved  towards  the  bottom 
of  (he  bath. 

For  Working-up  Autotypes  anti  Touching  Chromotypes. — 
Ivory-black  and  crimson  lake  I have  found  (only  don’t 
tell  the  Autotype  Company)  the  best,  as  you  can  shade 
with  the  ivory-black  to  suit  the  tone  of  your  picture. 
For  autotype,  use  water ; for  chromotypes,  use  gelatine  1 
ounce,  water  enough  to  allow  it  to  swell  for  two  or  three 
hours,  when  it  must  be  boiled  until  quite  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  not  allowed  to  get  quite  cold  while 
using. 

&0nfSg0tti)itU£. 

DESIGN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — It  must  be  evident  to  all  your  readers  that  j 
the  beauties  cannot  be  estimated  nor  the  defects  detected  ! 


in  any  thing  of  the  formation  of  which  the  observer  has 
not  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge.  This  is  most 
especially  the  case  with  all  works  of  art,  without  excep- 
tion ; therefore,  it  necessarily  follows  that  without  artistic 
education,  the  photographer  is  not  able  to  judge  of  his 
own  works  : the  gross  blundeis  constantly  to  be  seen,  even 
in  the  most  simple  subjects,  produced  by  ignorant  operators, 
sufficiently  confirms  this. 

With  a mind  so  benighted  as  not  to  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  grotesque  attitudes  of  a dancing 
bear  and  dignity  of  a god,  any  attempt  at  grace  either  in 
attitude  or  expression  must  prove  a failure.  Ami  what 
marks  the  difference?  Simply  the  combination,  proportion, 
and  position  of  the  lines  forming  the  design.  Allowing, 
then,  the  necessity  of  such  knowledge,  it  seems  somewhat 
curious  that  it  is  not  more  generally  taught  in  schools  as 
an  essential  part  of  youthful  education,  instead  of  being 
reckoned,  as  it  now  is,  only  an  accomplishment,  especially 
as  it  is  as  easily  acquired  as  writing,  and  would  materially 
aid  the  pupil  in  forming  a good  legible  hand,  instead  of  the 
horrible  scrawls  which  are  so  frequently  seen,  bearing  no 
traceable  resemblance  to  the  copies  they  have  had  placed 
before  them.  As  many  may  have  the  will  and  the  time  to 
study,  and  yet  may  not  be  able  to  leave  their  place  of- busi- 
ness, or  procure  a master,  I will  point  out  a course,  and 
make  a few  remarks  by  aid  of  which,  with  perseverance  and 
well  selected  copies,  any  one  of  moderate  capacity  may 
become  highly  proficient  in  the  art  of  design. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  a line  is  considered  to  be  a 
continuous  series  of  points  ; they  may  be  termed  straight, 
curved,  or  irregular  ; their  position  denominates  them  an 
upright  or  vertical,  oblique,  horizontal,  angular,  circular, 
oval,  or  spiral ; the  three  latter  may  more  properly  be 
said  to  be  geometrical  forms.  As  a beginner  must  neces- 
sarily make  many  attempts  before  he  can  acquire  sufficient 
facility  of  hand  to  produce  any  design  worthy  of  being 
preserved,  the  materials  with  which  he  begins  his  studies 
should  be  of  an  inexpensive  nature,  as  capable  of  being  re- 
peatedly used.  The  great  artist,  Giotto,  when  but  a shep- 
herd’s boy,  used  to  sketch  portraits  of  his  sheep  upon  the 
adjacent  rocks.  A board  painted  over  with  black  flatten- 
ing, and  a piece  of  common  chalk,  or  a sheet  of  glass  ground 
on  one  side,  using  a blacklead  pencil  as  a marker,  are  well 
fitted  for  this  contrivance.  Tracings  can  be  easily  made, 
and  then  reduced  by  the  camera  for  magic  lantern  slides. 

As  drawing  requires  a greater  freedom  of  the  action  of 
the  wrist  than  writing,  the  back  part  of  the  fingers  should 
be  towards  the  paper  or  other  materials  on  which  the 
design  is  being  executed  ; and  it  is  best  not  to  touch  it 
with  the  fingers  at  all.  A maul-stick  is  used  by  artists  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  arm  ; at  the  present  stage  it  is 
not  required,  and  better  not  used.  Having  an  easel,  the 
pupil  can  either  sit  or  stand  while  at  work. 

Fearing  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  space,  I will  with 
your  leave  continue  this  subject  in  my  next  paper.  — I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  James  Martin. 

5,  Clarence  Place,  Ilfracombe, 

TOUGHENED  GLASS. 

Dear  Sir, — in  your  issue  ot  the  24th  I notice  some 
remarks  regarding  the  use  of  toughened  glass  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  and  now  have  pleasure  in  handing  you 
some  particles  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest  to  your 
readers. 

I may  further  add  that  toughened  glass  is  decidedly, 
much  cheaper  than  ordinary  glass  if  strength  is  anything  to 
go  by.  As  an  example,  supposing  a party  is  in  the  habit  of 
using  26  ouuco  sheet  glass,  which  costs  at  the  manufacturer's 
4d.  per  foot;  if  he  substitutes  15-ounce  tougheued  sheet 
glass,  which  costs  2|-d.  per  foot,  he  will  save  over  45  per 
cent.,  and  still  have  the  same  or  greater  stretgth  tlrau  he  has 
in  26  ounce. 

Our  works  are  now  in  full  work,  and  tho- glass  is  giving 
tlie  greatest  satisfaction,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  influx  of 
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orders.  Tuu  thinnest  toughened  glass  we  manufacture  is 
tested,  before  going  out,  with  a leaden  bullet,  so  that  it 
would  resist  the  greatest  storm  of  hailstones  that  ever  was. — 
Yours  obedieotly,  W.  «J.  Mason,  Managing  Director. 

79,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

As  the  works  of  the  company  are  situated  in  Stockport,  no  doubt 
a fe.w  further  particulars  will  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
character  of  toughened  glass  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  market 
was  very  much  exaggerated.  From  the  various  erroneous  accounts, 
most  people  are  under  the  impression  it  is  unbreakable.  This  is  not 
the  case ; as  its  namo  implies,  it  is  ordinary  glass  submitted  to 
a process  by  which  it  is  made  tuugli,  and  becomes  thereby  some  ten 
times  stronger.  For  example,  a w.ight  of  three  ounces  dropped 
from  a foot  high  on  to  a piece  of  window  glass  of  ordinary  thickness 
will  break  it,  whilst  the  same  thickness  of  glass  toughened  will  not 
break  by  dropping  the  same  weight  upon  it  from  the  height  of  twelve 
feet.  \Vo  are  told,  and  can  readily  believe  it,  that  if  toughened 
glass  is  taken  the  same  care  of  as  ordinary  glass,  breakage  will  bo  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  even  in  that  case  unusual  violence  will  have 
to  be  brought  to  bear  by  th-owing  it  about  or  striking  it  very 
heavily.  From  what  wo  gather,  the  Toughened  Glass  Company, 
Limited,  intend  devoting  their  sole  attention,  at  least  tor  a time,  to 
the  production  of  window  glass  for  Government  and  corporation 
buildings,  railway  and  market  roofs,  mill,  and  other  purposes  of  a 
similar  nature.  As  toughened  glass  is  not  affected  by  any  change 
of  temperature,  mill  owners  and  others  will  find  its  use  a great 
saving,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  difference  of  temperature  inside 
and  oufside  of  mills  and  works,  more  especially  in  winter  time, 
causes  ordinary  glass  to  break  and  crack.  AgAn,  the  sun’s  rays 
upon  glass  roofs  often  crack  and  break  them,  as  ono  may  see  by 
examining  any  of  the  many  railway  roofs.  Besides  the  purposes 
already  named,  toughened  window  glass  will  come  largely  into  use 
for  street  lamps,  sign  writers,  railway  signal  lamps,  for  photo- 
graphers, and  a variety  of  other  purposes.  Toughened  glass  cannot 
be  cut  with  a diamond,  but  by  machinery  it  can  be  both  cut  and 
polished,  and  we  understand  that  toughened  common  window  glass, 
out  and  polished  for  such  things  ns  carriage  lamps,  looks  quite  as 
well  as  polished  plate  glass,  and  can  be  produced  to  sell  under  the 
price  of  the  latter.  Speaking  of  prices,  toughened  glass  will  natur- 
ally be  dearer  than  common  glass  if  used  in  the  same  thickness,  but 
tho  Toughened  Glass  Company,  Limited,  intend  applying  their  glass 
of  a much  less  thickness  to  purposes  where  thick  glass  has  been 
applied  nitherto,  and  consequently  it  will  be  cheaper;  for  instance, 
a railway  station  'Oof,  for  which  they  employ  at  present  rough 
pinto  half  an  inch  thick  ; if  toughened  rough  plate  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  were  used  in  its  stead  it  would  be  some  six  or  eight  times 
stronger  than  the  half  inch,  and  the  price  would  bn  considerably 
cheaper,  as  the  cost  of  toughening  would  be  much  less  than  the 
ditferenee  in  price  between  quarter  and  half-inch  glass.  Another 
great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  toughened  glass  is,  that  archi- 
tects will  be  enabled  to  erect  much  lighter  structures  to  carry  the  glass. 
Such  articles  as  dinner  plates,  dishes — in  fact,  all  things  which  can 
be  pressed  or  moulded — will  bo  brought  into  ti  e market  so  soon  as 
the  company  have  fully  developed  the  window  glass  branch  of  their 
business.  They  are  at  present  executing  orders,  at  their  works  in 
Germany,  for  various  descriptions  of  bottles,  decanters,  ale  glasses, 
Sec.,  and  as  this  is  a distinct  branch  of  tueir  trade,  they  do  not  in- 
tend transferring  it  to  Stockport,  as  cheapness  of  materials,  com- 
bined with  cheap  labour,  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  this  country.  The  bottles  are  of  unusually  great 
streogth  ; indeed,  those  made  of  glass  two  millimetres  thick  (which 
is  about  the  thickness  of  a wine  bottle)  will  resist  a pressure  of  450 
to  .550.  lbs  to  the  square  inch,  whilst  those  made  four  millimetres 
thick  (say  the  thickness  of  a champagne  bottle)  will  withstand  a 
pressure  of  some  900  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  works  at  Stock- 
port,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Jennison,  assisted  by  a French 
engineer,  are  progressing  v.ery  rapidly,  and  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  in  the  early  pint  of  July  tho  company  will  be  in  a position 
to  execute  all  orders  entrusted  to  them. — Cheshire  County  News. 

CHROMOTYPE  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Silt, — Some  mohths  ago  you  favoured  with  a ready 
welcome  two  letters  of  mine  despatched  to  your  journal, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  any  new  experiences  likely 
to  be  of  value  to  the  whole  profession  would  be  given 
freely  to  photographers  in  general,  and  not  confined  to 
the  select  circle  of  “Autotype  Notes  and  Queries.” 

Well,  1 think  I have  got  two  points  that  are  just  worth 
noting,  and  one  of  them  I consider  of  essential  impor- 
tance. Anyhow  I shall  throw  them  with  a few  remarks 
into  general  circulation,  and  as  the  matters  are  practical, 
any  discussion  that  may  follow  will,  I dare  say,  be  of 
service. 

First,  let  me  say  that  my  satisfaction  with  chromotype 
printing  only  increases.  I positively  find  no  difficulties, 


and  the  favour  of  the  public  towards  permanent  prints 
augments  every  day.  Not  only  in  portraits,  but  in  land- 
scape work,  chromotypes  are  demanded  ; and  although 
Salisbury,  having  a whole  rookery  of  photographers,  has 
necessarily  much  competition,  and  prices  miserably  low, 
yet  the  public  pay  me,  of  their  own  choice,  forty  per  cent, 
more  for  chromotypes  than  for  silver  prints,  and  do  this 
not  only  because  they  are  permanent,  but  also  because 
they  are  more  beautiful. 

A little  practice  its  necessary  to  estimate  the  printing 
quality  of  the  negatives,  and  decide  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure required,  but  this  is  soon  obtained.  We  develop 
twelve  cartes  on  a plate,  and  as  our  rule  is  never  to 
under-print,  but  to  reduce,  if  necessary,  in  development, 
with  extra  hot  water,  we  come  to  the  happy  conclusion 
I of  not  losing  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.,  and 
' of  having  all  the  prints  of  such  an  equable  depth  of 
i colour  as  cannot  be  managed  with  silver  printing. 

As  to  reticulation,  I know  nothing  of  it  now-a-days. 
I perceive  that  the  Autotype  Company’s  tissue  is  tougher, 
Hess  liable  in  hot  weather  to  run  iu  streaks  when  drying, 
i and  in  several  ways  improved,  and  the  present  absence 
! of  reticulation  may  be  due  to  this  ; but  I have  always 
differed  with  the  Company’s  theory  of  the  cause  of  reticu- 
lation, and  feel  sure  that  rapid  drying  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Still,  as  reticulation  is  a fault 
that  appears  to  belong  only  to  the  past,  it  is  not  worth 
further  discussion. 

For  the  summer  weather,  I find  my  suggestion  of 
placing  the  bath  solution  in  Winchesters,  wrapping  a 
wet  cloth  round  them,  or  allowing  a stream  of  cold  water 
to  trickle  over  them  for  a couple  of  hours,  reduces  the 
bath  to  such  a temperature  as  makes  sensitizing  quite 
safe.  I hold  also  strongly  to  my  expressed  opinion  to 
sensitize  overnight,  and  only  for  the  next  day’s  con- 
sumption. I know  thus  exactly  what  I am  about,  aud 
what  to  expect.  If  I chance  to  sensitize  rather  more 
tissue  than  wanted  in  the  day,  I simply  throw  it  away. 
This  I find  to  be  the  cheapest  course. 

Now,  of  the  two  items  of  information  that  I wish  this 
letter  to  convey,  the  first  point  is  very  simple,  and  perhaps 
is  more  applicable  to  beginners.  It  is  simply  that  when 
developing,  and  as  soon  as  the  paper  has  peeled  off  from 
the  pigmented  gelatine  beneath,  allow  the  plate  to  rest  in 
the  water  for  at  least  two  minutes.  The  picture  develops 
itself  and  gets  intensity,  and  the  danger  of  washing  away 
some  of  the  half-tone  by  the  immediate  lavement  with  hot 
water  is  wholly  avoided.  This  is  but  a simple  point ; but 
I have  known  many  beginners  arrested  at  this  stage  by 
imperfect  pictures,  the  cause  of  which  I believe  I have 
here  stated. 

My  second  point  is,  I consider,  of  great  importance,  aud 
the  statement  of  it  will  bring  me  a little  in  collision  with 
the  authorities  at  Ealing  Dene.  There  was  a time  when  I 
bowed  humbly  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Foxlee,  and  have 
taken  quietly  several  raps  over  the  knuckles  by  Mr. 
Sawyer  ; but  I am  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  own 
observations,  that  I am  not  the  least  afraid  to  challenge 
an  issue  upon  the  point  in  question.  This  point  is  that  the 
instruction  in  the  “Autotype  Manual ’’for  preparing  the 
sensitizing  bath,  by  adding  to  one  ounce  of  bichromate 
thirty  ounces  of  water,  is  a mistake.  This  bath  is  too 
weak,  and  its  use  is  the  parent  of  a fruitful  crop  of  difficul- 
ties. Of  course  I may  be  wrong,  and  I stand  open  to  cor- 
rection ; but  I never  rush  into  print  without  carefully 
repeating  my  experiments  over  and  over  again,  and  this 
experience  tells  me  that  twenty  ounces  of  water  is  the  most 
that  should  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  bichromate.  I con- 
sider this  the  maximum,  and  my  practice  varies  from  one  in 
eighteen  to  one  in  twenty.  I say  that  the  feebleness  of 
the  image,  the  washing-up  of  high  lights,  and  the  loss  of 
detail  which  bother  photographers  in  carbon  printing,  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  bath.  1 am  not 
chemist  enough  to  say  if  the  rule  which  gives  a more 
vigorous  silver  print  in  a strong  silver  bath  holds  good  in 
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the  bichromate  bath  ; but  1 am  quite  practical  man  enough 
to  kuow  that  the  bath  to  ensure  good  results,  and  to  avoid 
a host  of  difficulties,  is  the  strong  bath,  as  indicated  above. 
I have  quite  recently  had  a discussion  with  Mr.  Foxlee  on 
this  point,  and  4 have  seen  numbers  of  chromotype  speci- 
mens done  by  the  Autotype  Company,  and  I say  that  from 
the  same  negatives  in  my  strong  bath  I will  get  better 
results.  I do  not  want  to  be  one  of  the  arguing  sort, 
although  I elect  to  3tand  up  for  my  own  opinions.  The 
case  is  in  a nut-shell ; and  I say  to  chromotype  and  carbon 
printers,  try  the  strong  bath  instead  of  the  weak  one,  and 
I think  you  will  say  that  I have  given  a very  useful  and 
excellent  piece  of  advice. 

When  1 reflect,  Mr.  Editor,  upon  the  absolute  inexpe- 
rience from  which  I started,  I am  surprised  at  my  own 
success.  Before  I went  to  the  Autotype  Company’s  works, 
I had  never  touched  carbon,  and  when  1 got  there  it  was  a 
day  of  terrific  storm,  and  I felt  half  dazed  with  the  novelty 
of  the  operations.  However,  I went  home  and  tried,  and 
tried,  and  tried.  At  the  end  of  a month  I said  to  myself, 
— “ 1 am  doue.  This  chromotype  will  injure  my  health, 
spoil  my  temper,  waste  my  money,  and  block  up  my  busi- 
ness. I had  better  give  it  up.”  However — No.  1 thought 
1 would  have  another  trial,  and  in  a fortnight  after  that, 
things  began  entirely  to  alter.  My  impression  now,  as  a 
man  of  business,  is,  that  the  investment  for  a licence  was 
the  best  photographic  day’s  work  I have  ever  done.  It 
has  increased  my  business,  and  added  to  my  profits.  It 
has  led  me  to  open  a branch  at  Warwick,  which  at  once 
succeeds  by  good  perraanant  work  ; and  1 have  further, 
from  my  full  persuasion  iu  the  matter,  ventured  on  a con- 
siderable contract  with  the  Autotype  Company,  and  mean 
to  push  chromotype  into  fresh  districts. 

Hoping  that  my  remarks  may  aid  my  brother  photo- 
graphers, and  encourage  the  feeling  that  our  work  must 
be  made  permanent,  I am  yours,  C.  J.  WiTCOMB. 

Salisbury , Sept.  1 1 th. 


&slh  in  tjjf  Shtbio. 

Permanent  Carbon  Photographs.—  It  is  only  fit  that  the 
trade  should  impress  upon  the  public  the  fact  that  these  photo- 
graphs are  really  as  permanent  as  engravings.  This  once  well 
known,  the  sale  for  such  will  be  wonderfully  increased.  These 
prints  in  carbon  will  be  perfectly  distinct  from  prints  in  silver, 
and  a priutseller  may  truthfully  guarantee  them  being  perma- 
nent as  engravings.  Therefore,  to  make  such  works  popular, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  put  forward  their  cheapness  and  dura- 
bility. Their  effectiveness  is  apparent.  Perhaps  a little 
prejudice  still  exists  against  very  large-sized  photographs ; but 
spacious  rooms  and  halls  require  filling,  and  for  such  a purpose 
carbon  photographs  are  well  adapted. — Stationer. 

Engraved  Surfaces  on  Metals. — A pure  silver  surface  is 
first  taken,  and  after  polishing,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
iodine,  by  which  a film  ot  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained.  The 
plate  thus  prepared  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light 
under  the  photographic  negative  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced 
until  a faint  image  is  obtained.  The  plate  is  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  an  electrotyping  bath,  when  a well-defined 
image  of  the  subject  will  bo  obtained  in  copper — the  latter 
depositing  itself  only  on  those  portions  of  the  plate  that  have 
been  affected  by  the  lights  of  the  negative.  The  plate  is  next 
dried,  and  covered  with  an  etching  solution  consisting  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  nitre  (or  their  equivalents).  This,  it  is  affirmed 
at  once  attacks  the  shadows  or  exposed  portions  of  the  silver 
surface,  while  the  electrotyped  surfaces  are  not  affected.  After 
etching  to  the  required  depth,  the  copper  deposit  may  be  re- 
moved by  aqua  regia , bearing  a finely  etched  image  on  the 
silver  plate.  To  engravo  on  steel,  copper,  &c.,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  coat  the  surface  with  pure  silver,  after  which  the 
process  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  above  described,  with 
such  slight  modifications  in  the  etching  solutions  to  be  used  as 
the  nature  of  the  metal  employed  would  indicate. 

Cleaning  of  Plates  and  Lenses.— All  persons  who  work 
in  photography  know,  or  should  know,  that  to  clean  lenses, 
and  to  preserve  the  polish  of  their  surfaces,  they  should  not  be 
wiped  with  a cloth,  but  after  having  removed  the  dust  by  mean 


of  a brush,  they  should  be  covered  with  a thin  coating  of 
grease,  then  wiped  with  a piece  of  very  soft  chamois.  An 
amateur  asserts  that  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better 
than  chicken  grease.  "Without  contesting  the  merit  of  this 
fatty  body,  we  simply  use  tallow,  which  we  recommend  not  only 
for  lenses,  but  also  tor  plates  which  are  to  be  collodionized.  The 
dealers  in  glass  plates  for  cliches  coat  them  with  grease,  and 
simply  wipe  them  before  delivoring  them  to  photographers,  and 
it  is  known  that  those  plates  generally  givo  very  pure  cliches 
without  any  other  cleaning.  Many  methods  have  beeu 
suggested  for  removing  the  varnish  from  old  plates.  Amixturo 
of  benzin  and  alcohol  in  equal  parts,  agitated  and  poured  on 
the  plates,  generally  acts  very  quickly  and  very  well.  The 
last  traces  of  reduced  silver  which  may  yet  adhere  are  then 
removed  by  iodized  alcohol  (alcohol  100,  iodine  0-50).  When 
the  surface  is  properly  cleaned  it  is  rubbed  over  with  the  finger 
or  a tuit  of  cotton  lightly  impregnated  with  tallow,  and  wiped 
dry.  l’lates  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  are 
protected  from  dampness,  the  enemy  which  too  often  interposes 
itself  between  the  collodion  and  its  support.  It  is  well  to  rub 
the  plates,  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  mode  of 
cleaning,  with  a little  talc,  which  increases  the  adherence  of 
the  sensitized  coating,  and  does  away  with  the  gelatine  or 
albumen,  the  use  of  which  would  otherwise  be  indispensable 
for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates. — Bulletin  Beige. 


SdJ  Cormponbiufs. 

One  who  Tries. — The  silvery  flakey  scum  which  arises  in  develop- 
ing is  silver  reduced  to  metallic  form  by  snmo  reducing  agent 
present.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  impure  acetic  acid, 
cent  lining  some  empyreumatic  oil,  which  acts  as  a reducing  agent, 
tending  to  fog.  We  have  generally  found  it  arise  when  using  old 
and  somewhat  decomposed  collodion.  In  this  case  the  image  is 
often  thin  and  poor.  2.  We  have  not  met  with  the  black  streaks 
from  the  edges  which  you  describe.  They  probably  arise  from  the 
plate  being  dirty  at  the  edges,  or  possibly  from  warm  and  per- 
spiring fingers. 

G.  Cliffard. — The  use  of  the  hand-screen  for  controlling 
lighting  cannot  be  verbally  taught.  It  might  be  taught  in 
practical  lessons,  or  learnt  by  observation.  As  a rule,  to  use  it 
efficiently  requires  experience,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by 
Irving.  If  a photographer  have  any  idea  of  what  effects  of 
lighting  he  wishes  to  secure,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  apply  the 
hand-screen  to  the  end  required.  2.  You  speak  of  lighting 
Rembrandts  as  though  some  fixed  rule  existed  as  to  their  lighting. 
S mietimes  they  arc  chiefly  lighted  from  the  top,  sometimes  from 
a side-light  in  front,  sometimes  from  a side-light  behind.  3.  It 
is  wise,  in  replenishing  a toning  bath,  to  add  all  the  same  materials 
in  the  same  proportions  as  at  first,  using,  however,  only  one-third 
of  the  proportion  of  water. 

B.  L.  F. — A very  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  silver  distributed 
through  a large  quantity  of  water  precipitates  very  slowly.  Add 
a little  nitric  acid,  shake,  and  then  give  it  time.  Do  not  add 
washing  waters  of  prints  which  show  little  trace  of  silver,  and 
generally  avoid  getting  too  much  water  with  your  chloride. 

A.  Wilcox. — Sprays  and  branches  of  trees  may  be  kept  in  reason- 
ably good  condition  by  placing  the  stalks  in  water,  changing  the 
water  every  day,  if  the  leaves  require  to  be  kept  so  long.  The 
addition  of  a little  ammonia  to  tho  water  will  revive  the  leaves 
when  they  show  signs  of  failing. 

H.  B.  F. — The  paper  you  sent  contains  not  a latent  or  undeveloped 
image,  but  the  traces  of  an  image  which  has  faded  out.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  method  known  by  which  such  an  image  may  be 
brought  lack  again.  This  is  a subject  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  experimentalists.  Tho  material  of  the  image  is  there,  but 
it  has  lost  its  colour,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  under 
suitable  treatment  the  dark  colour  might  be  restored.  But  little 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  at  present  no  method  of 
effectually'  restoring  thoroughly  faded  photographs  is  known. 

Crystal. — The  crystallized  surface  assumed  by  your  tissue  on  dry- 
ing is  due  to  excess  of  bichromate.  You  have  either  used  the  solu- 
tion too  strong,  or  allowed  the  tissue  to  remain  too  long  in  contact 
with  it. 

A.  Kingslby. — The  glass  house  of  which  you  send  diagram  will 
answer  very  well  for  amateur  purposes.  For  busts,  &c.,  it  will  be 
better  than  a larger  studio.  For  full-length  figures,  groups,  &c., 
you  will  need  to  take  the  camera  outside,  as  you  propose.  Tako 
care,  in  such  case,  to  use  a large  hood  to  the  lens,  or  some  contri- 
vance to  shut  off  excess  of  light  entering  it.  Always  remember 
that  the  lens  is  a wind  w admitting  light  into  the  camera,  as  well 
ns  an  objective  forming  an  image.  We  pre-umo  that  the  glass 
side  of  your  studio  will  face  the  north.  You  need  not  then  have 
any  iu  the  south  side,  but  must  uso  tetlccting  screens,  which,  skil- 
fully used,  will  give  good  results. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Special  Photographic  Correspondent* — Photographic 
Literature — Intensifying  Negatives. 

Special  Photographic  Correspondents. — What  are  photo- 
graphers doing  at  the  theatre  of  war?  Why  have  we  uo 
pictures  from  enterprising  disciples  of  the  camera?  What 
would  not  some  of  us  give  to  have  a good  photograph  of 
the  Sistova  bridge,  that  narrow  fragile  span  across  the 
Danube  which  represents  the  weakest  link  in  the  Mus- 
covite chain  of  occupation.  It  would  be  something  to  see 
a rapid  photograph  taken  of  this  structure,  of  the  artil- 
lery and  train  crossing,  of  reinforcements  going  to  the  front, 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  waggons  threading  their  way 
across.  Such  a picture  would  give  us  here  at  home  a better 
idea  of  the  diliiculties  of  war  than  columns  of  descriptive 
letterpress.  People  would  then  learn  under  what  diffi- 
culties the  Russian  host  is  waging  war,  and  realise  how 
serious  a thing  it  is  to  feed  an  army,  and  keep  it  going. 
Then,  again,  we  want  to  see  a camp,  a real  bivouac  placed 
before  our  eyes.  We  want  to  see  a group  of  Cossacks 
with  their  horses  picketed  in  the  background,  or  a pack 
of  llashi-Bazouks  performing  the  duties  of  outposts. 
What  sort  of  encampments  do  the  soldiers  construct  in 
Bulgaria?  Have  they  tents  to  sleep  in,  and  what  sort  of 
tents  ? Do  they  entrench  themselves,  and  place  guns  iu 
position  for  protection  ? Have  they  field  telegraph  trains, 
pontoons  for  crossing  rivers,  and  ambulance  waggons  ? 
All  these  questions  a series  of  photographs  would  answer 
in  a moment,  and  how  eagerly  they  would  be  scanned  and 
paid  for  need  scarcely  be  said.  T here  is  uo  need  for  the 
photographer  to  go  to  the  front.  Besides  the  risk  of 
danger,  there  is  the  difficulty  he  would  have  in  transport- 
ing his  apparatus  and  paraphernalia.  He  would  not  need 
to  go  very  far  to  seek  food  for  the  camera.  Indeed,  at 
the  front  we  fear  there  would  be  few  pictures  to  take.  A 
stretch  of  gray,  uninteresting  country,  with  the  enemy’s 
lines  barely  visible  a couple  of  miles  or  so  in  the 
distance,  ould  make  but  a very  poor  picture  in  the  camera, 
and  would  probably  be  of  little  value,  either  on  the  score 
of  military  or  general  interest.  Camp  sceues,  such  as  any 
active  man  provided  with  passport  and  means  could  secure 
without  difficulty,  are  what  is  wanted,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised, indeed,  that  no  photographs  of  the  kind  are  to  be 
seen  in  our  capital.  The  correspondents  of  illustrated 
papers  need  not  be  interfered  with,  for  they  do  work  which 
the  photographer  is  incapable  of  performing,  in  the  same 
way  precisely  as  the  camera  can  perform  wonders  which 
the  pencil  of  the  draughtsman  fails  altogether  to  depict. 
The  field  photographer  could  learn,  however,  something 
from  the  artist-correspondent.  He  would  find  that  the 
latter  does  not  care  so  much  about  depicting  distant 
redoubts  and  long  stretches  of  country,  for  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  such  pictures  are  of  little  interest ; the  repre- 
sentative of  an  illustrative  paper  seeks  out  a characteristic 
group,  and  from  this  he  works  up  a telling  scene.  An 
ambulance  waggon  passing  to  the  raar,  a wounded  man 
even,  is  frequently  enough  for  the  main  feature  of  a pic- 
ture, and  minor  details  are  soon  filled  in.  If  we  have  one 
incident  truthfully  sot  before  us,  we  have  but  to  multiply 
it  in  our  mind  in  order  to  get  a general  idea.  So  it  would 
be  with  the  photographer  if  he  went  on  the  field.  It  would 
be  little  good,  even  if  he  were  in  a position  to  do  so,  to 
give  us  an  instantaneous  view  of  a fight  some  thousands  of 
yards  off.  We  might  actually  see  a little  fog  representing 
smoke  and  dust  afar  off,  but  it  would  be  the  foreground 
that  would  constitute  the  picture.  And  if  we  did  not  see 
a disabled  gun  or  a few  marks  of  strife  littering  the  ground, 
the  view  would  fail  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  a battle- 
field. The  best  war  pictures  we  know  of,  photographs 
showing  really  that  there  has  been  a struggle,  are  some  re- 
lating to  the  Chinese  war  of  1860 ; these  represent  the 
interior  of  the  Taku  forts,  and  bear  a very  truthfu 


impress  upon  them,  even  if  the  score  or  so  of  Chinese  dead 
were  not  there  to  tell  you  of  the  terrible  fight  that  has  just 
taken  place.  Another  photograph,  scarcely  less  vivid  in 
demonstrating  the  fierceness  of  a war  struggle,  is  shown  in 
a photograph  taken  by  Robertson,  of  the  interior  of  the 
Redan  after  the  terrible  fighting,  and  its  ultimate  occupa- 
tion by  the  British.  Why  cannot  photographers  do  what 
they  did  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago?  We  do  not  want 
battle-fields  and  scenes  of  horror,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
with  our  own  eyes  something  of  camp  life,  of  an  army  on 
war  footing ; and  this  a field  photographer  could  enable 
us  to  do.  We  should  not  then  get  our  news  at  second 
hand,  reading  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  could  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  view  scene  after  scene  as  if  we  were  in  the  field 
ourselves.  Such  photographs,  too,  would  help  us  to  com- 
prehend far  more  readily  the  graphic  letters  that  appear 
in  our  contemporaries,  and  to  realise,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  obstacles  that  have  to  be  overcome  and  the 
hardships  and  privations  to  be  undergone.  It  is  said  that, 
as  special  correspondents  increase,  wars  will  grow  more 
rare,  because  the  miseries  and  terrible  realities  of  war  are 
brought  home  more  vividly  to  the  people.  If  this  is  really 
so,  would  not  photographers  in  the  field  work  still  more 
good  by  sending  us  the  shadows  actually  of  the  scenes 
themselves  ? 

Photographic  Literature. — Another  German  photographic 
journal  ha3  come  into  being,  called  the  Deutsche  Photo- 
graphen  Zeitung , the  editor  of  which  is  Herr  Iv.  Schwier,  of 
Weimar.  It  is  to  be  a weekly  paper  from  the  first  of 
January  next,  fortnightly  till  that  time,  and  will  constitute, 
therefore,  the  only  weekly  photographic  journal  in  Germany 
unless  the  Wochenblatt  is  still  in  existence.  Besides  the 
Zeitung  there  are  now  five  other  ^German  photographic 
journals  published,  namely  : the  Correspondcnz  and  Notizen, 
of  Vienna  ; the  Mittheilungen  and  organ  of  the  German 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography  ; the  Archiv, 
edited  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  at  Elberfeld  ; and  the  Auzeiger, 
of  Munich.  The  Correspondenz  is  the  organ  of  the  Vienna 
Society,  and  Dr.  Hornig  the  editor  thereof  ; while  Dr. 
Vogel,  the  President  of  the  Berlin  Society,  undertakes  the 
editing  of  the  Mittheilungen — these  two,  as  our  readers  may 
know,  being  the  principal  journals  printed  in  the  German 
language.  In  France  are  to  be  found  just  now  four  journals, 
but  only  two  of  them,  the  Moniteur  and  the  Bulletin,  are  of 
any  particular  value  ; Belgium  has  two  journals,  Holland, 
two,  Italy  one,  and  Denmark  one.  In  America  five  jour- 
nals appear,  and  in  Great  Britain  three,  two  weekly  and 
one  monthly,  during  the  session  of  the  Photographic 
Society.  As  the  English  journals  are  more  voluminous 
than  most  of  the  foreign  photographic  papers,  and  appear, 
too,  weekly,  more  information  is,  without  a doubt,  pub- 
lished in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 

Intensifying  Negatives. — M.  J.  M.  Eder’s  experiments  in 
this  direction  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  In  the 
method  of  intensifying  negatives  with  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  and  a lead  or  uranium  salt,  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  known  of  the  reactions  which  take  place.  To  inves- 
tigate the  reasons  of  the  intensifying,  the  author  acted  on 
freshly  precipitated  silver  with  a solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide,  and  found  the  following  reaction  to  take 
place : — 

4KsFe(CN)s  + 4Hg  = 3K4Fe(CN)6  + Hg4Fe(CN)6. 

When  heat  is  applied,  the  mixture  smells  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  silver  goes  into  solution.  In  presence  of  lead  or 
uranium  salts,  lead  or  uranium  ferrocyanide  is  formed  : 

3K4Fe(CN)8  + f'Pb(NOj),  = 3Pb2Fe(CN)6  + 12KNOs 

Ferric  salts  cause  a precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  aud 
with  ferricyanide,  of  Turnbull’s  blue  in  the  negative  ; this 
occurs  either  on  silver  or  platinum  negatives.  As  2 
equivalents  of  silver  precipitate  6 of  lead  or  uranium  as 
ferrocyanide,  while  only  1 atom  of  platinum  is  precipitated 
by  4 of  silver,  1 of  gold  by  3 of  silver,  and  1 of  mer- 
cury by  2 of  silver,  it  is  evident  that  a greater  intensifi- 
cation may  be  produced  by  means  of  lead  or  uranium, 
than  with  these  metals. 
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PICTURE  FRAMES  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE* 

“ Paste. Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  wheat  flour  with 

half-a-pint  of  cold  water,  adding  the  latter  gradually,  and 
thoroughly  stirring  in  each  portion  before  pouring  in  more; 
place  the  vessel  over  the  fire  and  stir  the  whole  assiduously 
until  it  boils  ; great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  caking 
or  burning  outlie  bottom.  An  addition  of  half-a- teaspoonful 
of  powdered  alum  will  strengthen  the  product  i he  addi- 
tion of  a few  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a few  drops  of 
creosote,  will  prevent  it  from  turning  mouldy,  and  keep 
insects  away.  When  too  hard  or  dry  it  may  be  softened 
by  beating  up  with  a little  hot  water. 

“ Mitreing  Picture  Frames. — In  order  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion in  the 'art  of  making  picture  frames,  we  will  go  into 
a shop  where  the  frames  are  mitred  together,  fitted  up, 
and  turned  out  to  be  hung  in  the  cottage  or  hall,  and 
where  all  the  frames  from  the  gilder’s  shop  adjoining 
come  to  be  fitted  up  and  completed.  As  we  see  two  or 
three  very  busily  engaged  in  various  occupations,  we  \vill 
not  interrupt  them  for  the  present,  but  take  a critical 
survey  of  the  shop.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  on  two  sides, 
and  a stout  wide  bench  runs  under  the  windows  round 
two  sides  of  the  room.  At  certain  distances  we  see  bench 
vices  fastened,  at  some  of  which  arc  men  busily  at  woik. 
Down  the  middle  of  the  shop  is  another  wide  bench, 
and  on  it  we  see  rolls  of  engravings,  and  some  are  fitted 
into  frames.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a small  circular 
saw  driven  by  the  foot,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shop 
a good  stock  of  mouldiugs  are  arranged  on  bars  let  into  the 
wall.  We  see  four  or  five  sizes  and  qualities  of  O.G. 
maple,  a variety  of  patterns  of  inside  slipping,  beads, 
8cc.,  in  German  mouldings,  and  a good  stock  of  mouldings 
in  the  white  ready  to  be  joined  before  going  in  to  the 
gilder ; also  gold  mouldings  packed  in  white  paper. 

“ In  a room  adjoining  this  shop  a man  is  seen  busily 
employed  packing  a lot  of  pictures  in  cases  ready  to  be 
sent  out.  The  occupations  of  the  men  are  various,  and  a 
division  of  labour  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  as  wTe 
see  one  actively  employed  in  joining  a large  lot  of  maple 
frames  with  a large  number  dowu  by  his  side ; another  is 
‘shooting’  the  moulding,  while  a third  is  cutting  up 
mouldings.  But  we  see  a man  in  the  centre  of  the  shop 
looking  over  a book,  and  as  he  has  a good-natured  open 
countenance,  we  will  draw  near  and  see  what  he  will  say  to 
us  in  answer  to  enquiries  as  to  what  his  occupation  generally 
is.  He  informs  us  that  he  is  constantly  employed  in 
‘fitting  up’  all  the  best  of  the  miscellaneous  work,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  work  requiring  great  care,  he 
does  not  get  through  so  much.  He  fits  up  the  gold  frames 
finished  in  the  gilder’s  shop  with  expensive  chromos, 
proof  engravings,  oleographs,  and  oil  paintings ; he  also 
fits  up  the  best  work  in  water-colour  drawings,  and  is 
trusted  with  proofs  and  pictures  to  mount,  some  of  which 
are  worth  as  many  guineas  as  there  are  days  in  a mouth. 

“ He  informed  us  that  he  was  called  a ‘ fitter-up,’  and 
that  it  was  not  his  work  to  make  frames,  although  he  might 
be  able  to  do  so.  As  he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  work 
in  hand,  he  was  about  to  hand  the  book  over  to  a man  in 
another  room  who  did  ‘ mitreing -up,’ and  he  offered  to 
show  us  the  way. 

“ Our  friend  the  1 fitter-up  ’ was  not  aware  we  had  been 
engaged  for  a number  of  year  in  gilding,  and  in  a fine  art 
repository,  so  treated  us  to  a sight  of  some  of  the  best 
chromos,  little  thinking  they  were  old  acquaintances, 
and  that  we  had  times  before  taken  a pride  in  turning  | 
them  out  as  he  would  do — first  class. 

“ We  were  received  by  the  man  about  to  execute  the 
orders  in  the  book  with  civility,  and  he  looked  superior  to  I 
the  general  class  of  men  engaged  iD  the  trade.  As  we 
stayed  with  him  some  time  we  will  describe  the  execution 
of  the  work  required. 

“As  ‘ Frith’s  Derby  Day  ’ was  wanted  at  once,  he  set  to 


work  to  cut  out  the  mouldings,  and  mitre  them  up.  It 
was  to  be  framed  in  the  best  O.O.G.  maple,  with  a broad 
o-old  flat  and  hollo-.v  inside,  and  the  picture  mounted  on  a 
stretcher.  The  sight  edge  of  the  inside  gold,  to  allow  of  the 
requisite  margin,  must  be  5/ 1 by  29 ; and,  utipapei  ing  some 
broad  gold,  flat  and  hollow,  he  carefully  cutout  on  the  saw- 
block  four  pieces  a little  longer  than  the  required  length, 
to  allow  of  ‘shooting.’  He  next  selected  some  of  the 
best  maple,  O.O.G.,  and  cut  one  end  off  on  the  saw-block 
to  the  required  angle.  lie  next  took  one  of  the  pieces  of 
gold  flat  and  hollow,  ard  placed  it  on  the  rabbet  of  the 
maple,  and  marked  the  length  a little  beyond  the  gold 
flat,  and  cut  off  the  length.  This  he  did  with  the  three 
other  sides.  The  ‘shooting  board’  was  next  required, 
when  he  placed  first  the  maple  in  position,  and,  with  his 
plane,  which  had  a good  edge,  took  off  enough  to  secure 
a good  surface,  and  in  the  next  place  a clean  top  edge  to 
the  mouldings.  The  next  piece  selected  for  the  same 
operation  was  the  piece  corresponding  in  length,  aud 
after  planing  to  his  satisfaction,  he  measured  the  two 
pieces  by  putting  the  two  sight  edges  together  and  making 
them  exactly  of  a length. 

“ Before  shooting  the  gold  flat  [and  hollow,  he  said  he 
should  put  the  maple  together,  so  that  they  could  more 
easily  make  the  mitres  in  both  to  run  straight. 

“ Taking  the  four  pieces  of  moulding,  he  went  to  the 
bench  vice,  and  fastened  one  of  the  long  pieces  therein 
with  the  rabbet  outside,  and  the  right  hand  end  very  near 
the  jaws  of  the  vice.  He  next  took  up  one  of  the  short 
lengths  in  the  left  hand,  aud  placed  the  two  ends  together. 
The  two  pieces  were  not  placed  exactly  together,  but  the 
piece  in  the  left  hand  was  brought  back  from  the  sight  edge 
about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  \\  hen  lie  had  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  exact  position,  holding  the  two  tightly 
together,  he  with  a brad-awl  decisively  made  a hole  long 
enough  to  go  into  the  moulding  in  the  vice.  M hen  this 
was  done  he  enlarged  the  hole  in  the  piece  he  held  by  a 
gimlet,  so  that  the  size  cut  brads  would  drive  easily 
through  it  without  much  friction  or  danger  of  splitting  the 
wood.”  A little  thin  glue  was  then  applied,  and  the 
moulding  placed  together  as  before,  holding  it  very 
tightly  together,  when  a brad  of  the  requisite  length,  about 
two  and  a-lialf  inches  long,  was  inserted  and  driven  home. 
In  driving  home  the  brad  the  moulding  held  by  the  hand 
wasfouud  to  have  moved  forward  a very  little  by  the  force 
of  the  blows'  and  thus  a capital  mitre  was  made  ; a second 
brad  was  then  driven  home,  and  both  punched  below  the 
surface.  Had  the  brad  been  driven  home  with  the  mouldings 
exactly  level  this  would  not  have  been  the  case. 

« The  other  two  pieces  were  then  joined  in  the  same 

Two  mitres  having  been  made,  two  more  remained  to 
be  put  together.  He  then  took  one  half  of  the  frame  and 
i fastened  it  in  the  vice  near  one  of  the  uumitred  ends,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a lad  on  the  other  side  of  the  bench  he 
brought  the  two  joined  pieces  together  in  their  proper 
places,  and  with  the  bradawl  and  gimlet  made  the  hole  as 
above  described  ; he  then  took  the  half  out  of  the  vice  and 
put  in  the  other  half  in  the  same  way,  and  made  the  hole 
in  the  fourth  mitre.  He  next  glued  the  two  ends  of  the 
piece  out  of  the  vice,  and  with  the  help  of  the  lad  brought 
the  two  halves  together,  and  quickly  and  steadily  drove 
home  the  brad.  The  frame  was  then  takeu  out  of  the  vice, 
and  the  other  mitre  attended  to  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
second  brad  inserted,  and  the  two  punched  below  the  sur- 
face. The  frame  was  again  put  in  the  vice  for  the  third 
mitre  to  have  a second  brad  driven  in,  when  both  were 
punched  below  the  surface,  and  the  frame  was  fouud  to 
be  well  and  neatly  put  together.  Rather  thin  glue  was 
used,  and  lie  was  careful  not  to  put  on  too  much,  so  that 
it  would  appear  on  the  top  of  the  mitres  (see  tig.  3.) 

“ Having  so  far  completed  the  maple  frame,  he  at  onoe 
proceeded  to  mitre  up  the  inside  gold  flat.  Before  taking 
it  in  baud  he  put  on  his  left  hand  a glove  made  of  chamois 


“Continued  from  page  431. 
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leather,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that  in  shooting  and 
mitreing  np  gold  mouldings,  some  of  which  were  gilt  down 
to  the  back  edge,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  .1 1 from 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  as  inattention  to  this  would  be  sure 


to  damage  a frame  which  was  expected  to  be  turned  out  in 
the  best  manner,  lie  said  also  that  a piece  of  soft  cloth 
was  glued  down  on  the  shooting  board  to  prevent  any 
scratches  on  the  gold,  and  that  he  was  particular  to  keep 
it  free  from  shavings  and  grit. 

“After  seeing  well  to  his  plane-iron,  the  gold  Hat  was 
soon  ready  for  mitreing,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  he  was 
very  particular  to  get  the  length  of  the  pieces,  so  that  the 
frame  would  just  take  half  of  the  rabbet,  and  the  mitres  by 
that  means  would  range  exactly.  With,  his  left  hand  still 
covered  by  a glove,  he  handled  the  moulding  and  mitred  it 
up  in  the  same  way  as  before  mentioned  for  the  maple 
frame,  and  when  completed  the  mitres  looked  like  a hair 
across  the  corners. 

“ He  next  took  the  rabbet  measure  of  the  frame  just 
mitred,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  cut  out  a stretcher  from 
a large  number  of  lengths  of  deal  cut  ready  for  the 

purpose. 

“ In  marking  out  the  stuff  for  the  stretcher  he  explained 
that  there  was  no  waste,  as  in  the  ordinary  moulding,  as 
the  length  was  cut  from  one  side  and  the  other,  avoidiug 
the  cutting  out  of  the  triangular  piece  necessary  to  make 
the  mitre,  lie  also  informed  us  that  he  knew  it  was  the 
fashion  in  many  country  shops  to  make  a stretcher  by  halv- 
ing it  together,  but  that  a mitred  stretcher  was  stronger, 
more  expeditiously  made,  and  was  much  neater  than  those 
made  in  such  a way. 

“ lie  then  ‘ shot  ’ the  lengths  as  usual,  and  soon  put  them 
together  in  the  vice  as  before  described,  and  fitted  it  into 
its  place  in  the  rabbet  of  the  gold  flat.  The  three  frames 
placed  one  in  the  other  were  ready  to  go  in  to  the  fitter-up. 

“Sometimes  with  O.G.  maple  the  lengths  are  found 
to  be  warped,  and  when  cut  into  the  required  lengths 
by  the  picture  frame  maker  and  made  up,  the  frame  is 
found  to  be  twisted  and  the  mitres  bad.  Mouldings 
should  be  kept  flat  before  they  are  used. 

“ Where  gold  mouldings  are  gilded  down  the  back  edge, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  in  the  vice  some  slips  of 
wood  covered  with  cloth,  to  prevent  marking  the 
moulding. 

“ There  is  a very  good  mitreing  machine  suitable  for 
picture  frame  making  in  use  in  many  shops,  which  does 
the  work  very  well. 

“We  have  described  mitreing  up  a large  frame,  but 
smaller  ones  will  not  require  the  gimlet  to  be  used  before 
joining,  as  there  is  not  the  danger  of  the  moulding  splitting 
where  small  brads  are  used. 

“ Gilt  slipping  for  the  inside  of  maple,  rosewood,  oak, 
or  other  frames,  requires  care  in  mitreing  up.  owiug  to  the 
thinness  of  the  wood.  Sometimes  the  wood  will  split, 
therefore  the  brads  selected  must  not  be  too  large,  and  the 
nritred  pieces  must  be  handled  tenderly  till  the  glue  is  dry. 
Where  it  is  twisted  or  warped  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a neat  mitre,  which  is  often  the  case  with  German 
mouldings. 


“ Oxford  Frames. — These  frames  have  become  favourites 
within  the  last  few  years.  They  are  made  of  oak  with 
cross  corners,  and  are  got  up  in  fancy  patterns,  some  of 
which  are  finished  with  ultramarine  on  the  bevels.  They 
can  be  had  of  the  wholesale  houses  of  the  following  sizes : — 
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“They  should  be  rubbed  over  with  linseed  oil,  which 
will  give  the  wood  a richer  appearance. 

“ Corners  on  German  Frames. — On  frames  made  from  the 
| best  German  mouldings,  composite  corners,  gilded,  look 
very  well  and  will  wear  well.  When  the  corners  are  ready 
i it  will  be  necessary  to  scrape  the  corners  of  the  frame 
| down  to  the  whitening,  or  the  ornaments,  when  glued  on 
, and  backed  up,  will  peel  up.  After  backing  up,  gild  in 
1 oil.  We  have  seen  brass  corners  on  German  frames,  but 
they  would  look  much  better  without  any  ornament  than 
such  unsightly  things.” 


ON  SOME  PROPERTIES  OF  GLASS. 

Glass — whether  in  the  form  of  the  lens  in  the  camera,  or 
the  support  for  the  film  in  the  negative,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
of  the  many  shapes  in  which  it  is  applied  to  photographic 
use — is  looked  upon  as  a substance  of  such  complete  per- 
manency and  unalterability  that  it  is  possible  we  may  be 
thought  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  we  say  that  to  find  a 
glass  which  has  a just  claim  to  this  popular  opinion  is  very 
far  from  being  an  easy  matter.  That  form  in  which  the 
unblemished  character  of  glass  appeals  most  to  the  photo- 
grapher is,  naturally,  the  negative  plate,  of  which  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  must  be  used  annually  ; and  so 
j much  does  the  common  idea  rule  manipulative  practice 
that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  chat  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  poor,  much-abused  bath  is  credited  with  many  a 
vagary  when  it  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  some  chemical 
alteration  of  the  glass  is  the  source  of  the  evil. 

That  glass  is  so  liable  to  be  altered  a little  reflection 
upon  the  difficulties  found  in  plate-cleaning  will  show  ; for 
when  a case  arises  where  stains,  &c.,  unmistakably  point 
to  the  glass  as  the  cause,  it  is  evident  its  surface  has  not 
been  mechanically  abraded  or  scratched,  and  the  change, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be  of  a chemical  origin,  though,  pos- 
sibly, mechanical  in  its  immediate  effect  upou  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  silver  forming  the  image.  We  purpose  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  metamorphosis  is  likely 
to  be  undergone  by  glass  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air  or  water.  Forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  the  deeper 
we  are  able  to  dip  into  the  source  of  failures  the  more 
power  do  we  obtain  to  prevent  them. 

Glass  forms  an  interesting  example  of  the  fact  that, 
whenever  special  excellence  in  a particular  direction  is  to 
be  attained,  it  must  usually  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
quality  or  other.  The  various  characteristics  of  glass — its 
hardness,  lustre,  permanency,  insolubility,  impressibility, 
& c. — prove  this.  It  is  in  the  main  a silicate  of  soda  or 
potash,  or  both,  having  combined  with  it  other  silicates, 
such  as  those  of  lime,  alumina,  baryta,  &c.  There  is  a 
glass  made  (silicate  of  soda)  which  is  quite  soluble  in 
water — it  has  a beautiful  sea-green  hue  as  generally  found 
in  commerce — and  between  it  and  the  most  insoluble 
varieties,  containing  silica  and  aluminum  in  large  propor- 
tion, there  are  all  varieties  of  solubility  to  be  found.  Sili- 
cates of  lime  or  potash  separately  are  acted  upon  by  water 
and  acids,  but,  fused  together,  they  are  insoluble.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  glass  contains 
the  more  insoluble  it  becomes,  and  it  is  the  manufacturer’s 
province  so  to  proportion  the  ingredients  of  his  glass  as  to 
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produce  qualities  most  suitable  for  the  object  in  view.  In 
this  country  glass  manufactured  in  Germany,  France,  and 
at  home  is  to  be  purchased,  and  each  has  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  An  extremely  pale  glass,  almost  colour- 
less, was  imported  a number  of  years  ago  from  Germany ; 
but  it  gave  way  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  to  a most 
remarkable  extent,  aud  we  have  for  some  years  seen 
nothing  of  it. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  glass  with  an  artificial 
surface — that  is,  one  produced  by  polishing  with  abrasive 
powder— is  less  clean  to  work,  and  more  liable  to  stain, 
than  one  with  the  uatural  surface  first  obtained  after  the 
sheet  has  cooled  down.  Though  we  believe  it  quite 
possible  that  more  has  been  made  of  this  difference  of 
surface  than  the  actual  facts  warrant,  we  can  yet  easily 
see  why,  apart  from  the  supposed  hardness  of  the  hypo- 
thetical skin,  artificially  polished  glass  should  be  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  water  or  other  chemicals.  This 
surface  being  entirely  given  by  a process  of  rubbing,  or, 
as  it  were,  minute  scratching  with  a powder,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  if  it  could  be  examined  by  a microscope  it 
would  be  found  rough,  like  “obscured”  glass,  and  thus 
offer  a greater  amount  of  surface  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  action  of  water  upon  glass  is  to  decompose  it,  the 
potash  aud  soda  and  a little  silica  being  dissolved ; and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  alkali  present  the  quicker  is  the  de- 
composition brought  about.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere 
is  of  a similar  nature,  the  moisture  always  present  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  being  the  real  active  agent ; the 
common  result  is  to  separate  the  soda  and  potash,  and  to 
leave  the  silica  upon  the  surface  sometimes  in  a manner 
that  is  only  perceptible  upon  heating,  when  excessively 
minute  flakes  separate  and  leave  a dull  surface.  It  has 
been  stated  that  glass  buried  deep  in  the  earth  has  been, 
when  dug  up,  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  with  a knife. 

The  use  of  soda  for  cleaning  old  glas3  plates  is  ofteu 
recommended,  and  in  its  way,  and  with  proper  precau- 
tions, it  is  very  useful ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  dissolves  the  silica  of  the  glass,  acting  with  greater  or 
less  effect  according  to  its  strength  aud  temperature.  If 
this  be  borne  in  mind  many  troubles  will  be  avoided, 
numerous  cases  of  ineradicable  stains  having  been  traced 
to  overlong  soaking  in  alkaline  solutions.  If  proof  were 
needed  of  the  solvent  and  injurious  powers  to  small 
quantities  of  water,  if  continued  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  breathe  upon  one- 
lialf  of  a piece  of  patent  plate  glass,  and,  after  immediately 
covering  the  film  of  condensed  moisture  by  another 
plate  to  wrap  up  the  two,  place  in  a cold  place  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  then  examine.  The  moistened  part 
will  be  roughened  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  take  the 
mark  of  a blacklead  pencil.  We  have  seen  packets  of 
several  gross  of  plates  entirely  ruined  from  this  cause; 
glass  plates  brought  out  of  a cold  store  room  into  a damp 
atmosphere  had  condensed  the  moisture  of  the  air  upon 
their  surfaces,  aud  the  packer  had  packed  them  without 
wiping  them,  as,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  likely  he  would 
think  of  doing.  They  remained  immersed  for  a consider- 
able time,  and  when  opened  were  found  to  have  the 
surface  visibly  eaten  into,  not  a glass  remaining  that  was 
lit  for  use ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must 
be  large  quantities  of  glass  similarly  injured,  though,  un- 
fo’tunab  ly,  not  visibly  so,  the  mischief  only  being  observed 
after  taking  the  negative. 

Again  ; if  further  proof  were  required  of  the  solubility 
of  glass — that  is,  its  decomposition,  which  must  result  in 
disintegration,  and  thus  roughen  the  surface,  if  even 
microscopically,  and  render  it  liable  to  retain  foreign 
matter — it  would  be  fouud  by  boiling  in  a Bohemian  glass 
vessel  a weak  alkaline  solutiou  in  which  litmus  had  been 
dissolved,  and  acid  afterwards  added  to  produce  a faint 
reddening.  The  result  would  be  that  sufficient  alkali 
would  be  dissolved  out  of  the  glass  to  restore  the  blue  order 
to  the  litmus.  This  same  experiment  can  be  proved  in  a 


homely  way  by  adding  a little  red  cabbage  to  distilled 
water,  and  boiling  in  such  a vessel,  when  the  distinct  blue 
of  alkali  would  be  given  to  the  water. 

We  think  we  have  advanced  sufficient  facts  to  show 
that  glass  is  by  no  means  the  unalterable  substance  so 
commonly  supposed.  If  it  induce  a little  more  care  in  the 
use  of  this  necessary  photographic  adjunct  our  purpose 
will  be  served. — Scientific  American. 


AFTER-EXPOSURE  WITH  VIOLET  LIGHT. 

M.  SCOTELLA.UI  AMONG  THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 
As  may  be  inferred  from  our  last  number,  M.  Scotellari, 
the  proposer  of  violet-lighted  studios,  was  in  Berlin  in  the 
month  of  July.  He  desired  to  find  purchasers  for  a new 
instantaneous  process,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Prus- 
sian capital  experimented  repeatedly  in  the  studios  of 
Messrs.  Loescher  end  Petsch,  and  of  Messrs.  Reinhardt  and 
Lindner,  in  the  presence  of  many  photographers  who  were 
invited  to  witness  the  demonstrations;  none  of  the  latter 
were,  however,  attended  with  particular  success.  A part 
of  his  secret  was,  however,  patent : to  wit,  a transparent 
cap  for  the  lens,  the  top  of  this  cap  being  merely  covered 
with  a thin  sheet  of  violet  tissue-paper.  Such  a tissue- 
paper  may  be  easily  prepared  by  any  photographer  if  he  dis- 
solve aniline  violet  in  alcohol,  aud  having  diluted  some  of 
the  colouring  matter  with  water,  dip  a sheet  of  tissue- 
paper  into  it.  Through  this  thin  sheet  of  violet  paper,  or 
diaphragm,  an  after-exposure  of  the  plate  takes  place,  such 
an  after-exposure  as  has  been  frequently  described  in  this 
journal  before;  so  that  this  feature  of  the  Scotellari 
method  is  certainly  not  new. 

Whether  the  other  parts  of  his  process  (he  employs,  so 
he  told  us,  neutral  collodion,  neutral  developer,  and 
neutral  silver  bath)  can  establish  a claim  for  novelty  is 
doubtful.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  pro- 
cess,  in  his  own  hands,  gave  unfavourable  results  at  the 
time  he  visited  Berlin.  After  these  unsuccessful  results 
(not  six  gave  even  signs  of  tolerable  success)  M.  Scotellari 
declared  that  he  would  begin  all  over  again.  He  pre- 
sented a testimonial,  with  the  signature  appended  of  J. 
C.  Schaarwiichter,  according  to  which  some  recent  expe- 
riments had  been  made  in  that  gentleman’s  studio  with 
astounding  results.  On  a clcse  examination  of  the  certi- 
ficate it  was  found  to  emanate,  not  from  the  head  of  the 
firm  himself,  who  was  away,  but  from  a clerk  whose  know- 
ledge of  photographic  matters  was  limited. 

Messrs.  Reichardt  aud  Lindner  have,  however,  again  made 
experiments  with  the  violet  lens-cap,  after  exposing  their 
own  plates,  and  they  report  the  result  to  be  favourable.  A 
double  cabinet  plate  was  exposed,  one  half  fifteen  seconds, 
the  other  ten  seconds,  with  a living  model.  The  latter 
half,  which  had  received  less  exposure,  was  subsequently 
exposed  to  violet  light  through  the  Scotellari  cap,  and,  in 
the  end,  gave  a softer  and  more  detailed  image  than  that 
portion  of  the  plate  which  had  received  an  exposure  of 
fifteen  seconds. 

The  exposure  with  the  Scotellari  cap  takes  place  while 
the  violet  diaphragm  is  closed  with  a rouud  disc  of  card- 
board. This  disc  may  be  moved  round  a point  which  lies 
at  the  edge  of  the  cap.  Scotellari  exposes,  first  of  all, 
with  this  cardboard  disc,  closing  up  the  violet  diaphragm 
altogether,  and  then  turns  the  disc  several  times  round  its 
middle  point,  when,  of  course,  the  light  entered  through 
the  diaphragm.  lie  did  this  simply  by  guesswork,  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  unsuccessful  pictures  occasion- 
ally resulted,  for  if  the  after-exposure  is  not  carefully 
calculated,  there  is  danger  of  fogging  the  negative.  This 
is  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  why  experiments  in  after-expo- 
sure have  only  in  isolated  instances  proved  successful,  and 
why,  hitherto,  the  measure  has  only  been  resorted  to  at  a 
pinch  in  order  to  help  an  under-exposed  negative  of  a 
child,  or  improve  the  cliche  of  an  unsteady  sitter. 

* I'hottfrmfhitcht  MitfHilunftn, 
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DRY  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSION  PI  ATES 

BY  F.  WILDE.* 

Bromide  of  silver  emulsion  plates  are  decidedly  the  best 
for  dry  collodion  work,  whether  in  respect  to  sensitiveness 
or  trustworthiness  of  the  films.  As  a general  rule,  the 
plates  may  be  employed  without  being  washed  or  treated 
with  preservatives.  During  the  recent  hot  weather  which 
we  experienced  in  June  last  I found,  however,  that  plates 
which  had  been  prepared  some  little  while  (and  which 
previously  gave  good  results)  were  hardly  to  be  trusted, 
and  I had  hard  work  to  get  clear  and  brilliant  negatives 
from  them.  I found,  however,  that  the  hot  weather  made 
little  difference  when  a preservative  was  had  recourse  to, 
and  I so  treated  my  plates,  therefore,  in  the  summer,  and 
with  the  best  results. 

The  wet  bromide  emulsion  film  repels  any  aqueous  pre- 
servative very  stubbornly,  and  a good  deal  of  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  of  the  plate  in  the  preservative  solu- 
tion is  necessary  before  the  fatty  streaks  disappear  from 
the  surface  of  the  plate.  All  the  preservatives,  too,  which 
I tried  and  applied  to  the  wet  films  had  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  Alcohol  pre- 
servatives are  more  easily  applied  ; but  these  diminish  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates  still  further,  and  render  the 
negatives  thinner.  Quite  different,  however,  is  it  when 
the  preservatives  are  applied  to  a dry  surface.  In  that 
case  but  very  little  decrease  of  sensitiveness  is  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  this  only  in  exceptional  cases  ; while  in  some 
instances  the  sensitiveness  is  much  increased  by  the 
application  of  a preservative  to  the  dry  film.  Of  a long 
series  of  such  substances,  of  which  I have  made  trial,  the 
best  results  were  furnished  by  white  of  egg,  gelatine, 
and  a mixture  of  tannin  and  gelatine.  Many  of  the  well- 
known  preservatives,  again,  we  found  to  work  moro 
favourably  upon  admixture  with  gelatine. 

The  undermentioned  mixtures  have  afforded  me  the 
best  results  as  preservatives  : — 

1.  White  of  egg  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  times  its 
volume  of  water,  aud  treated  with  sufficient  glacial  acetic 
acid  to  give  it  an  acid  reactiou.  The  mixture  is  shaken 
violently,  and  after  standing  ten  to  twelve  hours,  when  the 
clear  fluid  has  separated,  it  is  filtered  through  paper. 

2.  Water  ...  400  cubic  cents. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  30  „ 

Gelatine  5 grammes. 

The  gelatine  is  swollen  first  of  all  with  a little  water,  and 
then  dissolved  at  a warm  temperature,  when  the  acid  is 
added. 

3.  Solutions  1 and  2 mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

4.  Water  100  cubic  cents. 

Tannin  2 grammes. 

This  solution  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  No.  2 ; the 
mixture  is  turbid,  aud,  after  eight  to  ten  days’  standing,  a 
brown  precipitate  is  formed.  The  solution  is  then  filtered, 
aud  retains  an  odour  of  tannin. 

By  employing  preservatives  of  the  last  kind  (No.  4), 
very  vigorous  and  intense  negatives  are  obtained.  Pre- 
servatives Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 give  softer  negatives.  When 
the  preservative  is  washed,  after  application  to  the  plate, 
the  negative  is  always  softer  than  when  the  former  is  not 
washed. 

The  treatment  of  the  plate3  with  the  preservative  is  an 
easy  matter,  and  soon  done.  The  dry  film  may  be  moistened 
by  pouring  over  it  a mixture  of  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  and  ninety  of  alcohol,  which  is  afterwards  washed 
off  until  the  fatty  streaks  disappear,  when  the  preservative 
ia  applied,  being  poured  over  two  or  three  times  succes- 
sively. I prefer  afterwards  to  wash  my  plates  with  a little 
spring  water,  so  that  on  drying  the  plate  has  a matt  ap- 
pearance. 

No  one  who  has  but  a brief  experience  of  emulsion 
bromide  of  silver  plates  can  fail  to  value  them  very 
highly. 

* Photographischt  Mittheilungcn. 


IlOW  TO  PREPARE  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR 
PRINTING  BLOCKS. 

In  the  PhotograpJiische  Archiv  appear  the  details  of  a simple 
method  of  securing  an  outline  photograph  in  metal  suitable 
for  printing  with  type  in  the  ordinary  printing  press.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  of  a draughtsman,  no  doubt,  in 
order  to  bo  able  to  do  the  work  well  and  rapidly,  although 
nothing  is  said  on  this  head;  but  hardly  anyone  could, 
haphazard,  undertake  the  matter. 

Oidy  a well-marked  photograph  with  bold  lines,  and  in 
which  minor  details  are  of  no  account,  is  suitable,  and  the 
negative  is  in  the  first  place  put  into  a camera  or  otli  r 
apparatus,  to  furnish  an  enlarged  positive.  Upon  this 
enlarged  positive  are  traced,  in  iodian  ink,  the  bolder  lines 
which  it  is  desired  to  retain,  a pen  or  brush  being  employed 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the 
desire  of  the  draughtsman.  After  all  details  have  been  in 
th is  way  traced  with  thoroughly  black  pigment,  the  lines 
of  a thickness  corresponding  to  the  original  object,  and  of 
such  a nature  as  to  be  readily  reproduced  by  photography, 
the  print  is  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  or  other  bleaching 
agent,  and  in  this  way  was  the  whole  of  the  image  oblite- 
rated with  the  exception  of  the  block  lines  made  by  the 
draughtsman. 

The  picture  is  now  photographed,  aod  in  this  way  a 
small  negative  secured,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dimensions 
of  which  the  printing  block  is  to  be.  In  this  case  the 
negative  will  be  perfectly  opaque  in  the  lights  and  trans- 
parent in  the  shadows,  aud  from  it  may  be  easily  produced, 
by  any  of  the  etching'  processes,  an  engraving  upon  zinc 
capable  of  being  used  in  the  printing  press  with  type. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  specially  mentioned  as  the  bleaching 
agent  wherewith  to  render  invisible  the  details  of  the  silver 
image  after  the  draughtsman  has  done  his  work.  Wo 
should  think  that  a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  would 
! be  much  more  effectual  in  making  the  original  photographic 
image  disappear. 

o— 

A NEW  GOLD  SALT  FOR  TONING. 

BY  DR.  J.  SCHNAUSS. 

Until  now  there  have  been  used  only  the  single  and  double 
chloric  salts  of  gold  for  toning.  During  the  past  winter 
Mr.  Neumayer,  student  of  chemistry  from  Munich,  visited 
my  establishment,  and  undertook  under  my  directions  the 
preparation  of  a gold  bromida  and  a gold  bromide  of 
calcium,  for  the  purposes  of  experimenting  with  these  salts 
and  their  uses  in  photography. 

Thin  leaves  of  gold  are  readily  dissolved  in  bromine  water 
and  in  bromine  gas.  But  a more  rational  and  less  disagree- 
able mode  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua-regia. 

During  the  evaporation  of  the  gold  bromide,  which  has  a 
daik  appearance  and  smells  strongly  of  bromine,  great  care 
is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gold  bromide  vapo- 
rizes more  easily  than  the  chloride.  Bromide  of  gold  is  dif- 
ficult to  crystallize.  By  the  addition  of  an  exact  equivalent 
ot  bromide  of  calcium  dissolved  in  watei,  and  evaporated, 
small  granite-red  crystals  of  double  salts  are  obtained. 
KBr+ AuBr3  + 5ILO  can  be  with  difficulty  dissolved  in 
water;  but  a thin  solution  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  efflo- 
resces in  dry  air. 

I have  tried  these  double  salts,  also  the  gold  bromide,  with 
several  additions,  as  a toning  bath.  lu  its  general  effect  on 
silver  copies  it  is  analogous  to  gold  chloride  combinations, 
except  that  in  the  same  proportions  it  acts  more  energeti- 
cally. 

The  addition  of  soda  bicarbonate  gives  a blue-black  tone, 
melted  acetate  of  sodium  a purple  coloured  tone. 

For  a lasting  gold  bath,  in  form  of  a sel  encausse,  these 
salts  are  recommended. — Archiv. 
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THE  PRINTS  WHICH  HAVE  FADED. 

A well-known  chemist  and  metallurgist,  who  took  au 
active  interest  in  the  progress  of  photography  in  its  early 
days,  recently  remarking  upon  the  energy  devoted  to  the 
perfection  of  carbon  printing,  observed  that  whilst  that 
was  a good  work,  a still  more  important  field,  in  his  opinion, 
remained  altogether  uncultivated.  One  of  the  highest 
prizes,  both  in  praise  and  profit,  remained  open,  he  thought, 
to  the  man  who  should  discover  a certaiu  and  efficient 
method  of  restoring  faded  prints.  This,  he  added,  he  had 
no  doubt  was  quite  possible,  as  the  image  still  undoubtedly 
remained ; it  had  changed,  but  nothing  was  lost.  The 
silver  and  gold  of  which  the  picture  consisted  in  its  pristine 
beauty  were  there  in  the  image  still,  but  their  condition 
was  changed,  and  with  change  of  condition  had  come 
change  of  colour.  Any  agent  which  would  restore  the 
former  condition  would  restore  the  colour,  and  the  picture 
would  again  be  resplendent  with  the  bloom  of  its  young 
beauty. 

It  is  indeed  marvellous  how  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  when  it  is  remembered  how  valuable  such  a 
method  would  be  ; and  that  wealth  would  probably  await 
the  discoverer  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  defend 
his  discovery  from  the  nibblings  of  those  who  knew  all 
about  it  before,  and  stigmatized  it  as  neither  new,  nor 
true,  nor  useful ! It  is  probable  that  a considerable  amount 
of  intelligent  experiment  would  be  necessary.  The  path 
is  not  quite  plain  theoretically,  inasmuch  a3  the  precise 
nature  of  the  change  undergone  by  a print  in  the  process 
of  fading  is  not  well  ascertained.  Rut  there  are  two 
methods  which  have  been  tried  with  some  degree  of  success 
for  restoration  of  faded  prints,  which  are  worth  further 
attention,  especially  as  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
young  aud  enthusiastic  photographers  of  the  present  day 
may  not  be  familiar  with  methods  to  which  but  little 
attention  has  been  given. 

The  methods  which  have  been  tried  have,  curiously 
enough,  never  come  into  general  practice,  probably  because 
whilst  considerable  improvement  is  effected  upon  the  faded 
print,  it  is  not  absolutely  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
The  first  method  consists  in  treating  the  print  with  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury.  The  faded  print  is  immersed  in  a weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (one  grain  of  thebichloiide 
to  an  ounce  of  water  will  serve).  Or  another  mode  of 
applying  the  mercury  salt  may  be  adopted.  Pieces  of 
blotting-paper  are  damped  with  a stronger  solution,  and 
the  print  placed  between  the  moistened  sheets.  This 
effects  the  same  purpose,  and  renders  the  subsequent 
washing  of  the  priut  less  troublesome.  The  change  which 
is  seen  to  take  place  consists  in  a removal  of  the  yellow 
tint  generally  seen  in  the  whites  of  a faded  print,  and  in 


changing  the  blacks,  which  have  generally  lost  warmth  and 
richness,  and  assumed  a grey  tint,  to  a much  redder  hue. 
This  redness  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  seriously 
impair  the  beauty  of  the  print,  and  this  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jections, we  apprehend,  to  the  process,  which  has  stood  intho 
way  of  its  adoption.  This  defect  may,  however,  be  got 
rid  of  by  a method  we  shall  indicate  presently.  When  the 
solution  of  bichloride  has  done  its  office,  the  print  should 
be  thoroughly  washed,  and  as  the  mercury  salt  is  one  not 
readily  soluble,  considerable  washing  is  necessary  to  secure 
its  entire  removal. 

The  other  method  of  restoration  consists  in  immersing 
the  faded  print  in  a neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
or,  better  still,  of  the  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  or 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  the 
solution  may  be  very  slightly  warmed.  The  strength  of 
the  solutiou  is  not  important,  but  if  it  be-weak,  the  opera- 
tion is  slow.  We  have  used  a one-grain  solution  with 
advantage.  The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a dull 
light,  aud  the  print  carefully  watched.  The  yellow  tint  is 
removed,  and  the  whites  and  more  ddicate  half-tones  a 
little  bleached.  If  au  ordinary  commercial  sample  of 
chloride  of  gold  be  used,  without  neutralizing,  containing, 
as  it  does,  some  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  considerable 
bleaching  will  take  place,  so  seriously  reducing  the  vigour 
of  the  print  that  the  restoration  of  colour  scarcely  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  force. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  faded 
image,  when  it.  has  nearly  disappeared,  by  development 
with  gallic  acid,  but  without  success,  some  restoration  of 
the  image  being  more  than  compensated  by  the  stains 
which  generally  result  from  the  process.  We  recently 
received  from  a correspondent  a request  that  we  would 
“ develop  the  latent  image  ” on  a piece  of  paper  enclosed. 
On  examination  we  found  the  supposed  latent  image  to  be 
an  image  faded,  leaving  only  some  faint  yellow  stains  on  a 
piece  of  alburaenized  paper.  Our  correspondent  evidently 
thought — and,  probably,  not  unnaturally — that  the  pictuie 
which  the  paper  had  once  held  was  there  still,  only  that  it 
had  become  latent.  The  silver  and  gold  of  which  the 
image  had  been  formed  were  doubtless  there,  but  had, 
through  chemical  change,  assumed  the  form  of  colourless 
salts.  As  we  have  said,  one  of  the  great  wants  in  connec- 
tion with  the  art  is  a method  of  restoring  the  image  by 
blackening  again  the  metallic  salts  of  which  it  consists. 
The  search  for  a method  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  effort  of 
the  experimentalist,  and  will  no  doubt  well  repay  the  suc- 
cessful discoverer  of  an  efficient  method. 


ADIACTINIC  GLASS  FOR  DARK  ROOMS. 

One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  experimentalist 
when  working  with  extremely  sensitive  preparations  arises 
from  the  sensitiveness  of  such  preparations  to  traces  of 
light  in  the  dark  room  which  had  been  found  quite  harm- 
less wheu  working  the  usual  processes.  This  has  been 
found  especially  the  case  in  working  with  some  of  the 
more  sensitive  emulsions,  which  fog  with  the  usual  yellow 
light  employed  in  working  wet  plates.  Two  thicknesses 
of  silver  flashed  orange  glass  will  generally  serve  to 
protect  the  most  sensitive  plates ; but  where  this  fails  the 
preparation  supplied  by  Mr.  Bardy,  which  we  noticed  some 
time  ago,  may  be  tried.  Mr.  Bardy  has  found  a film 
of  chrysoidiue,  one  of  the  aniliuedyes,  answer.  He  says  : — 
“ During  the  last  two  days  in  my  studio*,  employing 
silver  bromide  for  dry  plate  work,  I have  made  use  of 
white  glass  coloured  by  a preparation  of  aniline  to  light 
up  my  dark  room.  Among  the  numerous  substances 
which  I tried,  one  above  all  has  in  a high  degree  the 
property  to  arrest  the  active  rays  of  light.  This  substance 
is  named  ‘chrysoidine.’  Chrysoidine  is  a crystallised 
substance,  excessively  rich  in  colouring  matter,  of  a reddish 
yellowish  appearance,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  which 
facilitates  its  employment  as  a varnish  to  cover  a pane  of 
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glass,  or  intermixed  with  gelatine  in  order  to  make  a pli- 
able film,  or  a stain  or  a dye  in  order  to  colour  paper. 
To  make  a varnish  it  suffices  to  dissolve  the  powder  in  a 
varnish  made  with  alcohol,  leave  it  to  cool,  and  then  to 
filter  it ; it  can  then  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  varnish. 
Collodion  with  chrysoidine  is  prepared  by  replacing  the 
alcohol  by  an  alcoholic  solution  saturated  with  chrysoidine. 
The  ether  will  precipitate  a part  of  the  product  ; it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  io  leave  it  a certain  time  to  itself,  and 
then  to  decant  it  with  care.  This  preparation,  poured 
upon  a sheet  of  glass  as  collodion,  gives  a very  intense 
colour,  and  replaces  very  advantageously  yellow  glass  as 
employed  at  the  present  day.  In  some  cases  it  is  prefer- 
able to  cover  boih  side3  of  the  glas3  with  the  varnish. 
One  of  the  best  means  to  utilise  this  product  is  to  make 
pellicles  of  gelatine  : — 


White  gelatine 

Water  

Chrysoidine 

Glycerine 

Water  containing  2 per  cent,  of 
alum  ...  


300  grains 
1,900  „ 

40  „ 

46  „ 

616  „ 


Begin  by  dissolving  the  chrysoidine  in  the  1,900  grains 
of  hot  water  ; filter,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  you  desired  to  make  pellicular  negatives 
by  the  method  of  M.  Jeanrenaud.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a pellicle  as  thick  as  possible,  to  obtain  which,  after 
having  covere  1 with  talc  and  collodioniztd  the  glass,  put 
a rim  round  it  composed  of  soft  wax.  A kind  of  tray  is 
thus  obtained,  into  which  the  solution  of  gelatine  is  poured. 
The  glass  is  now  levelled,  an!  the  gelatine  left  to  dry. 
When  dry  it  is  coated  with  a collodion  containing  castor 
oil.  If  the  formula  has  been  carefully  followed  a pellicle 
will  be  obtained  of  a ruby-red  colour,  which  will  arrest 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

“ Au  excellent  anti-photogenic  paper  can  be  made  by  im- 
pregnating a thickish  white  paper  with  a solution  of — 

Water 100  grains 

Alcohol 2,300  ,, 

Chrysoidine  ...  ...  ...  47  „ 

The  paper  dyed  in  this  solution  can  be  employed  to  in- 
tercept the  actinic  rays  from  entering  the  dark  room,  for 
packing  all  substances  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  white  light, 
such  as  dry  plates,  wet  and  dry  emulsions,  &o. 

“ A magnificent  red  dye  named  ‘ eosine  ’ is  equally  solu-  ■ 
blein  water  and  alcohol,  and  can  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  chrysoidine ; but  as  its  power  of  colouring  is 
inferior  to  the  last-named  substance,  double  the  quantity 
must  be  emlpoyed.” 


A TOUR  IN  THURINGIA. 

BY  II.  BADEN  PRITCHARD.* 

I find,  as  I proceed  with  my  photographic  work,  that 
lookers-nn  are  all  impressed  with  one  idea,  that  my  appa- 
ratus is  a plaything  and  nothing  more.  If  I did  not  hold 
fast  to  camera  and  lens,  and  had  not  a companion  to  help 
me  take  care  of  the  apparatus  when  I pull  it  out  or  put  it 
away,  bystanders  would  not  have  the  least  hesitation  in 
good-humouredly  overhauling  it.  so  delighted  are  they,  ' 
evidently,  with  the  compactness  and  practicability  of  the 
whole  affair. 

A picture  of  the  market-place  at  Eisenach,  which  I 
secure,  with  the  old  town  hall  at  one  corner  and  the  i 
grand  ducal  palace  at  the  other,  serves  to  gather  round 
me  half  the  inhabitants,  whose  only  failing  is  that  they 
are  so  overbearingly  good-natured.  Everything  they  do  is 
done  in  a spirit  of  fun  and  good-will,  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  I feel  so  annoyed  with  them  at  crowding  round  me.  I 
But  I must  say  they  are  very  good  when  the  exposure 
begins,  and,  to  show  they  know  all  about  it,  keep  still  as 
statuary.  Even  the  wooden-looking  little  soldier,  with  his 

_•  C jntiuued  from  page  410. 


square-cut  coat  and  spiky  helmet,  on  guard  before  the 
palace,  comes  to  a sudden  standstill,  and  remains  the 
while  so  stationary  that  he  might  have  been  made  of  lead. 

But  the  good  people  want  a reward  for  remaining  quiet, 
“ Now,  I do  pray  you,  tell  me  where  I can  get  a copy  cf 
the  photograph.  I was  standing  light  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  and  kept  perfectly  still  on  purpose.” 

Even  the  item  of  the  German  army  would  come  over 
and  join  his  prayers  to  the  others,  only  he  dare  not  leave 
his  post  for  fear  the  Grand  Duke  may  be  looking  cut  of 
the  window. 

The  old  drawbridge  and  heavily-ironed  gate  of  the 
Wartburg  Castle  make  another  good  photograph,  as  also 
does  the  Mtterhaus  to  your  right  on  entering,  which 
remains  exactly  as  it  was  when  worthy  Martin  Luther 
found  an  asylum  within  its  walls.  The  Luther  rooms  are 
intact  and  are  shown  to  visitors — his  bedstead,  his  arm- 
chair, his  goodly  flagon.  On  the  walls  are  antique  pictures 
of  his  parents  and  of  the  worthy  doctor  himself,  but  at 
one  spot  the  plaster  has  been  picked  away,  and  the  rough 
mortar  is  seen  underneath.  In  this  room  it  was  that,  when 
Luther  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible,  the  Evil  One 
appeared  to  him  as  a tempter,  and  the  reformer  became  so 
angry  at  the  interruption  that  without  more  ado  he  threw 
the  inkstand,  ink  and  all,  at  the  devil’s  head.  The  black 
stain  upon  the  wall  remained,  we  are  told,  for  years,  but 
now  it  has  been  removed  bit  by  bit  by  relic-hunters,  who 
have  left  the  wall  in  the  dilapidated  state  I have 
mentioned. 

Martin  Luther  must  have  been  a cheery,  light-hearted, 
genial  soul,  one  who  took  anything  but  a black  view  of  the 
world. 

“ Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song, 

Is  but  a fool  his  whole  life  long,” 

was  the  substance  of  one  little  motto  he  wrote  on  the  walls 
of  his  chamber  ; and  his  poems  and  hymns  seem  to  tell  far 
more  of  smiling  nature,  its  warm  sunshine,  its  brigh 
green  wcods  and  chattering  songsters,  than  of  vaulted 
cell  and  cold  penitentiary  observances.  For  many  months 
he  was  sheltered  from  harm  by  the  grey  old  walls  of  the 
Wartburg,  whose  towers  were  simply  impregnable  iu 
those  days.  No  doubt  whatever  he  had  the  Wartburg 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  hymn  : 

“ Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.” 

But  it  is  not  Luther  alone  who  has  made  the  Wartburg 
famous.  It  was  here,  exactly  five  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  that  the  German  bards  or  Minnesingers  held  a 
famous  louruameut,  when  the  passion  of  the  competitors 
waxed  so  high  that  it  was  decided  the  least  successful 
should  suffer  death,  a sentence  which  was  not,  however, 
carried  out,  on  the  intercession  of  the  duchess. 

The  Wartburg,  too.  appears  as  one  of  the  scenes  in 
Wagner’s  opera  of  Tannhiiuser,”  for  the  legend  makes 
mention  of  the  old  burg  ; and  the  story  of  the  Holy  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  once  mistress  of  the  castle,  is  yet  better 
known.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  and  her  good  deeds  had  made  her  beloved 
throughout  the  country.  Her  husband,  however,  looked 
coldly  upon  the  merciful  missions  of  his  wife,  and  one  day, 
returning  from  Eisenach,  he  met  the  Holy  Elizabeth  near 
a well  at  the  foot  of  the  burg,  attended  by  her  ladies,  and 
carrying  food  and  provisions  in  baskets  to  take  down  to  the 
poor  in  the  valley.  Elizabeth,  fearing  the  anger  of  her 
lord,  at  once  covered  her  basket  with  a cloak.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  deceived. 

“ What  have  you  there?”  he  cried  passionately,  tearing 
back  her  garment. 

The  basket  stood  revealed  before  him,  but  it  was  full, 
not  of  food,  but  of  white  roses. 

The  Elizabeth  well  is  hidden  away  in  the  trees,  and  I 
have  to  search  well  before  I find  it.  A roughly-wrought 
semi-circle  iu  the  rock,  all  moss-grown  and  worn  by  time, 
now  marks  the  spot  of  the  miracle,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
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fountain  are  stone  benches  and  a curiously  carved  font. 
No  ray  of  sunlight  penetrates  through  the  dense  beech 
boughs  overhead,  aud,  although  I give  an  exposure  of 
fully  ten  minutes,  1 hardly  fear  that  I have  secured  a picture 
of  the  interesting  retreat. 

Behind  the  Wartburg  is  one  dense  mass  of  forest— a 
surging  sea  of  leaves — and  l descend  into  the  valley  once 
more  to  take  views  of  a fairy  dell  I wot  of.  It  is  a nar- 
row path  in  the  wood  between  two  precipitous  rocky  walla, 
so  close  at  times  that  two  people  cannot  well  pass  one 
another.  It  is  the  Annathal,  and,  where  the  path  is  so 
narrow,  it  is  called  the  Dragon’s  Defile.  Sometimes  one 
can  hardly  see  the  narrow  strip  of  blue  sky  overhead,  so 
overgrown  are  the  mossy  rocks  with  clematis  and  greenery. 
Supreme  quiet  reigns  in  this  cool,  grotto-like  retreat,  whose 
walls  sparkle  with  glistening  drops  of  moisture,  while  here 
and  there  a recess  full  of  moss  and  delicate  ferns  add  their 
charms  to  the  fairy  abode.  As  you  emerge  into  the  beech- 
wood  again,  the  air  feels  quite  warm  against  your  cheeks, 
and  sweet  forest  odours  come  floating  towards  you. 

You  might  pass  day  after  day  here  gathering  pretty  pic- 
tures, for  there  is  not  a breath  to  quiver  the  delicate  under- 
growth, or  bend  the  crimson  fox-gloves,  which  are  still 
blooming.  A transparent  green  light,  as  the  sun  sheds  its 
rays  above,  falls  upon  the  scene,  aud  it  takes  a good  deal 
of  resolution  at  last  to  pack  up  camera  and  dark  slide  and 
proceed  on  one's  way. 

I am  afraid  I shall  have  a trouble  to  develop  some  of  my 
Warnerke  tissue,  for,  although  I give  good  exposures, 
most  of  them  have  been  given  in  the  dense  woods  where 
the  only  light  is  the  green  illumination  that  penetrates  the 
trees.  The  season  has  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  me 
autumn  tints,  and  the  dark  greens,  therefore,  will  have  to 
be  forced  a bit  on  development  to  give  me  contrast.  But 
I am  not  at  all  nervous  as  to  the  results  of  my  labours,  for 
in  the  Tyrol  last  year,  when  I carried  the  roller  dark  slide 
and  flexible  emulsion  tissue  for  the  first  time,  I was  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  the  results.  These  some  of  my  readers 
may  remember  to  have  seen  when  I exhibited  them  at  the 
Photographic  Society  in  February  last,  together  with  a lot 
of  other  dry-plate  productions. 

I have  now  completed  my  first  roll  of  tissue,  and  have 
consequently  made  upwards  of  thirty  exposures.  I have 
just  changed  my  exposed  roll  for  a fresh  one  I had  in  my 
portmanteau,  which,  with  a little  adhesive  paper,  is  soon 
made  fast  to  the  rollers.  The  roll  of  exposed  tissue  I have 
enclosed  in  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  red  paper  and  taken 
to  the  post  office,  whence,  foi  the  sum  of  sevenpence  half- 
penny, I am  assured  it  will  be  safely  conveyed  to  my 
residence  in  England. 

To-morrow  I leave  Eisenach  to  explore  other  portions  of 
the  forest  near  Sehwarzburg,  and  will  send  you  another 
letter  in  the  course  of  next  week. 


ON  A VERY  SIMPLE  WASHING  TROUGH. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CUERRILL. 

The  simple  contrivance  I am  about  to  describe  is  one  1 
have  made  for  my  own  use,  and  will  be  found,  I believe, 
as  good  as,  or  better  than,  many  much  more  elaborate 
patterns.  Should  any  of  your  readers  think  well  of  this, 
I should  advise  them  to  try  one  like  it,  as  1 am  very  fully 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  mine. 

The  trough  consists  of  a board  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  length,  with  two  boards  nailed  on  to  the  sides  of  it,  the 
length  being  divided  into  a number  of  partitions,  or  cells, 
by  pieces  of  wood,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  drawing 


shows  the  trough  in  section  : the  pieces  AAA  are  about 


three  inches  wide  (i.r,  high),  and  are  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  ; the  pieces  B B B are  the  same  width,  or, 
perhaps,  a little  wider,  aud  are  fixed  right  across  from  side 
to  side,  but  so  as  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  The  whole  trough  is  placed  at  a slight  angle,  and 
the  water  simply  runs  in  at  one  end  from  a tap,  and  out  at 
the  other  into  the  drain. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  consideration  of  the  cut,  that  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  these  little  cells  or  divisions 
iu  the  trough  is  on  this  wise.  It  enters  at  the  upper  side 
of  the  cell  along  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  runs  over 
the  top  edge  of  the  lower  side  of  the  cell  into  the  well  or 
division  between  A and  B,  whence  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  cell  next  below,  and  so  on  in  through  them  all,  enter- 
ing each  cell  in  turn  at  the  bottom.  Two  or  three  stout 
pins  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  dividing  pieces  A A serve  to 
prevent  the  prints  being  washed  over  into  the  wells,  and 
so  choking  up  the  concern.  I have  provided  a loose  cover 
consisting  of  three  pieces  of  braid,  to  keep  out  the  dust, 
&c.,  as  the  trough  is  used  out  of  doors. 

I never  place  more  than  five  or  six  prints  in  each  cell  or 
compartment,  aud  I find  that  by  being  particular  they  do 
not  stick  together  at  the  first ; they  get  into  the  currents 
of  the  water  as  it  flows,  and  keep  on  moving  about  all  the 
time  the  trough  is  in  action.  I use  as  many  of  these 
troughs  as  are  needed  to  take  the  prints  done  in  the  day's 
work,  and  I am  quite  confident  that,  in  the  morning,  my 
prints  are  more  free  from  hypo  than  they  used  to  be  when 
I washed  them  in  a very  ingenious  but  clumsy  contrivance, 
with  all  sorts  of  water  wheels  aud  self-acting  syphons  and 
other  complications. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  troughs  the  water  that 
washes  the  prints  in  first  department  or  cell  goes  on  to 
wash  those  in  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end ; so  that 
those  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  trough  are  washed  in  the 
washings  of  other  prints.  At  first  I thought  this  objec- 
tionable, but  on  careful  consideration  and  experiment,  1 
have  proved  that  no  mischief  arises  from  this  apparent 
shortcoming  in  the  apparatus.  I found,  for  instance,  that 
a test  solution  being  poured  into  the  topmost  box  till  it 
overflowed,  and  the  water  then  being  turned  on,  and  the 
trough  set  iu  operation,  the  solution  was  carried  through 
the  trough,  and  expelled  from  all  the  cells,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  so  completely  that  not  a trace  of  it  could  be 
found  even  in  the  last  box. 

I was  induced  to  try  some  such  plan  of  washing  as  I have 
here  described  from  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  results,  as 
regards  permanency,  which  I used  to  obtain  when  playing 
with  photography  as  an  amateur.  I then  washed  the 
prints  done  in  the  day  (perhaps  two  or  three  small  views) 
in  a saucer,  under  the  tap  in  my  father’s  back  kitchen. 
Whether  permanency  depends  upon  washing,  or  not,  I do 
not  knew  ; but  I do  know  that  the  prints  I washed  in  the 
manner  described  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  are  as 
bright  and  good  now  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
done. 

I believe  photographs  (silver  prints)  done  in  this  part 
of  New  Zealand  are  more  permanent  than  is  generally  the 
case,  aud  I can  only  trace  the  reason  for  this  to  the  extra- 
ordinary purity  of  the  water  supply.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  another  city  in  the  world  so  well  supplied  with 
water.  Every  house  has  its  own  artesian  well,  and  the 
water  that  comes  up  is  so  pure  that  you  can  make  a 
nitrate  bath  with  it  without  previous  distillation,  ana  that 
bath  wiil  work  as  well  as  any  distilled  water  bath  ever 
made. 


A NOTE  ON  TIIE  AERATION  OF  WATER. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CHERRILL. 

It  is  said  the  trade  of  brewing  can  be  only  carried  on  wi/h 
success  iu  certain  districts  on  account  of  its  needing  a 
peculiar  quality  iu  the  water  used.  I should  be  sorry  to 
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say  that  the  effect  produced  ou  the  processes  of  photo- 
graphy by  the  water  used  is  so  great  in  any  case  as  abso- 
lutely to  determine  success  or  failure  ; but  1 am  very  sure 
tnat  the  quality  of  the  water  used  has  a great  deal  more  to 
do  with  success  and  failure  than  many  are  prepared  to 
admit. 

The  particular  adverse  quality  in  water  I now  speak  of 
is  “ aeration,”  and  a most  peculiar  quality  it  is.  Much  of 
the  deep  well  (artesian)  water  in  the  South-East  of  Eng- 
land is  so  full  of  air-bells  that  a glass  full  of  it  will  be 
found  speckled  all  over  with  little  air-bubbles  if  left  stand- 
ing for  a few  hours.  These  air-bubbles  gradually  increase 
in  size  till  they  become,  in  many  cases,  large  enough  to 
detach  themselves  and  rise  to  the  surface.  In  the  two 
waters  with  which  I am  best  acquainted  in  England— namely, 
those  at  Folkestone  and  Tunbridge  Wells — this  effect  is  so 
strongly  developed  that  a glass  plate  left  in  a dish  of  water 
all  night  is,  in  the  morning,  covered  on  the  under  side  with 
thousands  of  bubbles.  With  water  of  this  class  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  avoiding  failures  in  carbon 
printing,  ceramic  enamels,  &c. 

Let  auyone  whose  practice  of  carbon  priuting  shows  a 
continual  succession  of  small  blisters,  such  as  I see  so 
much  written  about  just  now  in  the  News,  try  this  experi- 
ment:— Fill  a deep  dish  with  water  from  the  tap,  place  in 
the  bottom  three  stones  or  marbles,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  on  these  lay  a clean  glass  plate,  so  as  to  be 
about  level  and  completely  submerged.  Let  all  this  be 
done  in  the  evening,  aud  let  all  be  left  undisturbed  till  the 
following  morning  ; then  examine  the  glass  very  carefully, 
and  notice  if  it  be  not  covered,  on  the  under  side  with 
numerous  small  air-bells.  If  this  be  the  case,  let  a second 
experiment  be  tried  : — Take  a piece  of  carbon  tissue,  and 
mount  it  in  the  usual  way,  with  a squeegee,  upon  a piece 
of  clean  glass  ; when  mounted,  dry  the  glass  and  take  it 
out  of  doors  into  the  sunshiue,  and  examine  carefully  the 
black  surface  of  the  tissue  through  the  glass.  If  I err  not, 
that  surface  will  be  found  covered,  more  or  less,  with 
minute  specks  of  clear  silver  lustre,  quite  invisible  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  dark  room  ; but,  when  seen,  sufficiently 
indicative  of  air-bells.  These  air-bells  formed  the  greatest 
source  of  failure  I have  met  with  in  working  both  the  car- 
bon and  the  enamel  processes.  In  the  one  they  “deve- 
loped ” with  the  print  and  marred  its  beauty,  in  the  other 
they  expanded  in  the  heat  of  the  muffle  and  split  the  film 
to  a thousand  pieces. 

The  only  mechanical  difficulty  I met  with  in  England, 
in  doing  the  enamel  process,  was  occasioned  by  this  same 
splitting  of  the  films.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
enamels  I did  “split  off”  in  the  preliminary  burning,  and 
no  process  I could  find  would  overcome  the  tendency, 
though  at  times  it  was  much  greater  than  at  others.  The 
water  I am  now  using  for  photography  has  no  tendency  to 
aeration  whatever.  A glass  plate  left  a week  in  it  in  the 
manner  indicated  above  does  not  at  any  time  show  a single 
bubble,  even  when  examined  with  a magnifying. glass.  I 
fully  determined  this  point  long  before  1 had  any  occasion 
to  do  enamels,  having  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
splitting  I referred  to  had  been  occasioned  in  the  manner 
stated.  1 felt  sure  that  it  would  not  occur  under  my 
present  circumstances.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  I 
threw  the  first  enamel  I made  in  Christ  Church  into  the 
muffle  in  a manner  which,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a conclusive  proof  of  insanity; 
but  the  conjecture  I had  made  was  correct : no  splitting  of 
the  film  occurred,  and  1 am  now  in  a position  to  turn  out 
enamels  one  after  another  without  fear  of  failure. 

There  may  be  a moral  in  all  this  which  will  save  some 
others  from  their  troubles. 

Cashel  Street,  Christ  Church,  Neiv  Zealand. 


HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  ACTINISM. 

We  may  apparently  have  heat  without  light,  and  light 
without  heat.  In  the  darkest  room  we  cannot  perceive 
vessels  filled  with  boiling  water,  yet  the  warmth  we  expe- 
rience on  approaching  them  assures  us  that  they  are 
emitting  radiations.  Is  not  this  heat  without  light ? If 
we  stand  in  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  wo  cannot  detect 
any  increase  of  temperature.  Is  this  not  light  without 
heat?  It  is  true  that  in  this  latter  instance  we  are  mis- 
taken as  to  the  fact ; but  overlooking  that — for  the  heat  to 
be  detected  in  the  moonbeams  requires  the  mo3t  sensitive 
apparatus — do  not  such  observations  assure  us  that  heat 
and  light  are  independent  of  each  other,  physical  principles 
having  an  existence  separate  from  each  other? 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  on  which  were  sus- 
staiued  the  hypothesis  of  the  intrinsic  difference  of  light 
and  heat.  In  this  no  account  was  taken  of  the  optical 
functions  of  the  eye.  Qualities  were  incorrectly  attributed 
to  radiations  which,  in  truth,  were  due  to  peculiarities  in 
the  organ  of  vision. 

The  great  service  which  the  diffraction  spectrum  has 
rendered  to  science  is  the  abolishment  of  all  these  imaginary 
independent  existences — heat,  light,  actinism,  &c. — and 
the  substitution  for  them  of  the  simpler  conception  of 
vibratory  motions  in  the  other.  The  only  differance  ex- 
isting among  the  radiations  that  issue  from  a grating,  in 
the  manner  we  have  been  describing,  is  in  their  wave 
lengths,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  their  times 
of  vibration.  The  diversity  of  effects  produced  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  surface  on  which  they  fall.  If  on  a 
dark  surface,  aud  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  black- 
ness, they  engender  heat ; if  on  the  retina,  they  are  inter- 
preted by  the  mind  a3  light ; if  on  photographic  prepara- 
tions they  produce  decomposition,  designated  actinic 
effects. 

lleat,  light,  actinism,  are,  then,  not  natural  principles 
existing  independently  of  each  other,  but  effects  arising  in 
bodies  from  the  reception  of  motions  in  the  other,  motions 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  rapidity.  Of  those  that 
the  eye  can  take  cognizance  of,  the  most  rapid  impart  to  the 
mind  the  sensation  of  violet  light ; the  slowest,  the  sensation 
of  red  ; aud  intermediate  ones,  the  intermediate  optical  tints. 
Colours,  like  light  itself,  are  nothing  existing  exteriorly. 
They  are  merely  mental  interpretations  of  modes  of  motion 
in  the  ether,  and  in  this  they  represent  musical  sounds, 
which  exist  ouly  as  interpretations  by  the  mind  of  waves 
in  the  air. — Dr.  John  \V.  Draper,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
Au  gait. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  MELBOURNE. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  budget  of  News  just  banded  to  me  on 
the  arrival  of  the  San  Francisco  Mail,  I find  the  letter  of 
your  correspondent  “ Fife  Atkinson,”  in  which  he  comments 
rather  severely  upon  my  suggestion,  made  a year  ago,  in 
favour  of  the  chances  of  a good  operator  in  Melbourne. 

I cannot  suppose  that  the  subject  has  much  interest  to 
your  readers  ; at  any  rate,  whatever  interest  it  might  have 
had  at  the  moment,  has  passed,  no  doubt,  ere  this.  Notwith- 
standing this,  I must  ask  you  to  let  me  say  a few  words  in 
reply.  Corresponding  at  a three  months’  range  between 
question  asked  and  reply  received,  as  we  do  between  New 
Zealand  and  England,  makes  anything  like  a “ discussion  ” 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I will  therefore  teply  as  briefly 
as  I can,  and  then  let  the  matter  drop. 

Your  correspondent  takes  exception  to  my  suggestion  on 
the  ground  that  there  are  already  thirty-seven  photo- 
graphers in  Melbourne,  and  that  most  of  these  find  it  hard 
to  “ make  both  ends  meet."  Melbourne  is  a very  large  city. 
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I have  no  means  of  knowiug  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
at  the  present  time,  but  I find  the  population  quoted  in 
Hadyn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  as  100,000  in  1852.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  correct,  and  also  supposing  that  the 
population  is  not  more  now  than  then  (a  very  unlikely 
supposition,  I think)  this  would  give,  according  to  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  showing,  about  2,700  souls  in  population  to 
each  photographer.  This,  I contend,  is  a large  proportion. 
When  I left  Tunbridge  Wells  there  were  twelve  or 
thirteen  photographers  in  the  district,  containing  less 
than  24,000  inhabitants.  When  1 landed  in  this  city 
there  were  twelve  photographers  among  a population  of 
only  about  15,000,  so  that  I do  not  think  Melbourne  is 
overrun  yet  with  photographers.  But  your  correspondent 
says  these  men  can  hardly  “ make  both  ends  meet.’’  Men 
have  such  different  ideas  upon  this  subject  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  much  about  it.  A gentleman  driving 
in  a very  nice  “buggie”  with  a pair  of  horse9  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of  the  photographers  whose  name 
occurs  in  your  correspondent’s  list.  The  photographers  in 
Melbourne  do  not  starve,  any  more  than  they  do  in  other 
places,  though  perhaps  none  of  them  are  making  as  much 
as  they  would  like  to  make.  Who  does?  1 went  into  half  a 
dozen  of  the  studios  in  the  city,  and  in  all  of  them  there 
was  as  much  work  going  on  as  any  one  would  expect  to  see 
in  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  impression  I intended  to  convoy  in  my  letter,  written 
just  after  my  visit  to  Melbourne,  was,  that  there  was  a good 
opening  there  for  a really  clever  operator  or  two,  who  could 
introduce  real  novelties  and  improvements  to  the  trade  in 
the  colony.  There  was,  at  the  time  I wrote,  no  one  in  the 
city  doing  either  Ceramic  enamels,  or  carbon  printing,  or,  as 
far  as  I could  see,  any  of  the  beautiful  and  varied  processes 
of  opal  printing  eburneutn,  mezz  dint,  Vander  Weyde, 
And  if  things  are  unchanged  in  the  time  since  that 
was  written,  my  opinion  remains  unchanged  also. 

All  your  read:rs  must  be  aware  that  “ things  ” are  not 
very  bright  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; trade  seems 
depressed  in  most  places;  and  when  trade  is  low,  photo- 
graphers seem  amongst  the  first  to  feel  it.  I have  no 
meaus  of  knowing  whether  trade  in  genera!  is  better,  or 
worse,  in  Melbourne,  than  when  I wrote  before. 

Your  correspondent  mentions  the  cue  of  one  gentleman 
from  England,  who  “sd  up”  in  Melbourne  and  failed 
lamentably,  as  a warning  to  all  others  who  may  be  disposed 
to  try  in  his  steps.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  very 
good  taste  to  discuss  the  failure  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
papers.  He  sailed  from  Melbourne  a few  days  before  I 
landed.  I heard  about  him  from  dozens  of  people  in 
the  city  (photographers  and  others),  as  there  was  much 
talk  about  it  just  at  that  time.  All  who  spoke  to  me 
agreed  in  one  statement,  namely  this:  “ He  had  plenty  of 
work  at  the  first.”  If  this  were  the  case,  the  failure 
was  not  attributable  to  want  of  support  given  by  the 
Melbourne  people  to  photographers,  which  is  the  point  1 
wish  to  establish  here. 

One  moie  word  and  I have  done.  Your  correspondent 
says  that  there  are  only  four  photographers  who  keep  any 
assistant  at  all  in  the  way  of  operators,  and  that  the  wages 
of  an  operator  average  three  pounds  per  week.  According 
to  this  statement  there  are  only  about  £12  p r week 
paid  out  by  the  Melbourne  photographers,  all  told,  for  the 
amount  of  skilled  labour  employed  by  them  in  the  way  of 
operators  or  skilled  assistants.  Does  it  look,  I would  ask, 
upon  the  face  of  it,  that,  if  such  be  the  case,  a clever  man 
would  be  able  to  make  his  way  well  there?  That  my  friend 
who  gave  me  the  information  as  to  what  salaries  were  being 
paid  to  operators  in  Melbourne  intentionally  deceived  me 
I will  never  for  a moment  believe,  as  he  was  a gentleman  in 
a good  position,  aud  one  from  which  he  could  gain  no  man- 
ner of  advantage  in  misleading  me,  even  had  he  wished  to 
do  so.  Your  correspondent  gives  the  “lie  direct”  to  my 
informant,  but  in  so  doing  he  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rather 
mended  my  case  than  spoiled  it,  for  if  among  thirty- 


seven  photographers  working  among  over  100,000  residents 
(many  of  whom  are  wealthy  and  almost  all  fairly 
well  to  do)  there  are,  at  present,  only  £12  per  week 
paid  out  in  wages  to  operators,  it  seems  to  me  a “dead 
sure  thing”  that  a really  competent  clover  man,  taking 
in  a handful  of  novelties,  would  make  way  at  once.  My 
idea  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  the  fact  of  the  work  being 
done,  makes  the  demand  for  it.  I have  always  found  it  so. 
There  is  no  demand  for  the  good  things  of  photography  in 
Melbourne  to-day,  because  the  good  things  are  not  done 
there. — I am,  sir,  yours  obediently,  Nelson  K.  Cherkill. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  above  I am  informe  1,  but  I can- 
not vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  information,  that  there  are 
175,000  inhabitants  within  threj  miles  of  the  post  office  at 
Melbourne. 


COLOURING  PROCESSES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — In  your  excellent  leader  upon  this  subject  in  the 
issue  of  September  7th,  you  very  justly  poiut  out  that 
the  moment  a transfer  carbon  process  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Swan,  it  was  obvious  that  the  gelatine  image  would 
lend  itself  to  a certain  style  of  artistic  finish  in  colour, 
and  this  particular  method  of  finish  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  one,  if  not  more,  patents  recently  obtained, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
journal  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  subject.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  ideas  of  the  original  inventor  of  pig- 
ment printing,  Mr.  Swan,  as  to  the  applicability  of  colour 
to  his  invention,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  his  co  worker 
and  successor  in  the  effort  to  render  the  invention  com- 
mercially practicable,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  was  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  judicious  application  of  colour  to 
the  back  of  the  gelatinous  carbon  image. 

Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  he  showed  that  it  was  so 
by  including  the  method  for  producing  in  colour  most  excel- 
lent results  in  his  patent  dated  February  3rd,  18G9,  the 
following  being  his  description  of  the  modus  operandi  : — 

“5.  My  fifth  improvement  consists  in  another  mode  of 
transferring  the  picture  in  one  or  in  iny  parts  from  its  tem- 
porary to  its  permanent  support  for  the  purpose  of  being 
painted  upon  in  oil  or  being  varnished.  I mount  the  pic- 
ture in  this  case  upon  paper  rendered  transparent  by  wax, 
paraffin,  or  any  fatty  matters  not  fusible  at  the  temperature 
used  for  developing  the  gelatine  pigment  prints.  When  the 
developed  print  is  quite  dry  1 varnish  the  surface  of  the 
permanent  support  which  is  to  receive  it,  such  as  wood, 
panel,  or  oil  canvas.  I varnish  also  the  face  of  the  picture, 
and  if  of  several  parts,  I carefully  match  these.  The  two 
varnished  surfaces,  when  nearly  dry.  are  then  rubbed  down 
together,  and  when  in  perfect  contact  the  back  of  the  waxed 
paper  is  warmed,  and  then  leaves  the  pigment  film  perfectly 
attached  to  the  panel  or  canvas.  Before  the  picture  is  trans- 
ferred it  may  he  tinted  or  painted,  and  if  painted  with 
opaque  colour  it  may  be  laid  over  another  picture  without 
the  latter  being  seen.  Thus  I form  composition  pictures 
by  laying  down  a landscape  background,  for  example,  upou 
the  canvas,  and  upon  it  I place  figures  trimmed  to  their 
contours,  an  l which  have  received  a coating  of  white  or 
coloured  opaque  varnish  at  the  back.  These  then  show 
as  perfect  forms  without  the  landscape  or  other  background 
interfering,  and  as  the  gelatine  film  is  extremely  thin  the 
superposition  is  not  visible.” 

Here,  then,  eight  years  ago,  we  have  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
scribing a method  by  which  carbon  prints  are  painted  or 
tinted  whilst  still  on  their  temporary  support ; after  being 
treated  with  colour  the  picture  is  coated  with  a varnish, 
the  permanent  support  being  also  varnished.  The  two  sur- 
faces are  rubbed  down  together,  and  upon  the  removal  of 
the  temporary  support  the  picture  shows  as  a coloured 
work,  the  photograph  in  gelatine  being  imposed  upon  the 
colour  behind  it.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  marvellously 
like  the  claim  made  by  Monsieur  Rousseau  in  his  patent 
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dated  October  24th,  1876,  and  printed  in  extenso  by  you 
last  week. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  colouring  photographs, 
producing  very  charming  results,  and  which  seems  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  claimed  exclusively  at  the  present 
moment.  This  method  is  well  known,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively practised  both  in  this  country  and  in  America.  It 
formed  the  subject  of  a patent  taken  out  so  long  ago  as  the 
23rd  of  September,  1852,  by  M.  Tardieu,  who  describes  it  as 
‘‘Certain  Improvements  in  the  Colouring  of  Photographic 
Images.”  M.  Tardieu  says  : — “ The  paper  photograph,  after 
being  varnished,  is  mounted  either  on  a frame  or  on  a sheet 
of  glass.  Oil  colours  are  preferred  to  be  used  ; they  are 
laid  on  at  the  back  of  the  photograph  thus  rendered  trans- 
parent, the  transparency  of  the  paper  permitting  the 
colours  to  appear  in  all  their  brightness  on  the  paper  side 
of  the  photographical  image.”  In  ignorance  of  this  patent 
Mr.  Duppa  takes  out  a patent  just  one  year  later,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  for  “ Improvements  in  Colouring  Photographic 
Pictures.”  He  thus  describes  his  invention  : ,l  These  im- 
provements consist  of  rendering  the  front  surface  of  pho- 
tographs transparent  with  suitable  varnish,  and  applying 
colours  to  the  back  surfaces,  by  which  means  the  laying  on 
of  the  colours  will  not  require  that  artistic  skill  heretofore 
necessary,  and  results  are  obtained  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  the  colouring  on  the  front  surface.”  lie  goes  on 
to  give  full  directions  for  rendering  the  paper  translucent 
by  means  of  wax,  mastic,  or  other  varuish,  and  gives 
directions  for  colouring  in  oil. 

In  the  same  year  a Monsieur  Laverdet  obtained  provi- 
sional protection  only  for  a method  of  colouring  photo- 
graphic pictures,  “so  as  to  give  them  a life-like  or  natural 
appearance,  without  impairing  the  exactitude  of  the 
photographic  image,  &c.”  lie  describes  the  method  as 
rendering  the  photograph  transparent  ‘ by  coating  the 
back  with  varuish,  and  causing  it  to  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  fabric  containing  the  picture.”  When  the  varnish  is 
dry,  oil  colours  are  laid  on  the  back  of  the  picture.  “ so  as 
to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  tint  of  the 
object  represented.”  Since  that  time  patents  have  been 
taken  out  both  in  this  country  and  America,  notices  have 
appeared  in  the  journals  and  almanacs  bearing  upon  cog- 
nate methods  of  colouring  photographs,  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  being  that  the  photographic  image  shall  be 
superimposed  upon  the  colour  underneath. 

As  producers  of  coloured  photographs  by  both  of  these 
methods,  we  think  it  expedient  to  clear  the  ground  by 
calling  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  what  have  been 
patented  and  published  with  respect  to  them,  and  also  to 
secure  to  licenceesany  advantages  there  may  be  in  methods 
published  in  the  patents  of  The  Autotype  Company. 


SOLAR  CAMERA  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Dear  Sir, —Your  leader  of  last  week  upon  this  subject 
conjured  up  a vision  of  bye-gone  troubles  that  made  such 
a vivid  impression  on  me  at  the  time  that  they  will  never 
be  forgotten.  ’Twas  in  the  days  of  “ Woodward’s  Solar 
Camera,”  and  I,  bursting  with  eagerness,  invested  what  in 
those  days  was  to  me  a very  important  sum.  Alas!  I 
found  it  was  in  an  evil  hour— the  delays,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  disappointment  to  customers,  the  worry  and  anxiety  of 
that  solar  camera  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  Prints 
on  alburaenized  paper  were  produced  now  and  then.  Some- 
times a bright  sunny  day  would  turn  out  a crop  of  respec- 
table prints,  but  there  were  so  few  of  them. 

If  anybody  wants  to  know  how  few  fine  sunny  days  there 
are  in  a year,  let  him  buy  a solar  camera.  In  this  climate  of 
ours  the  thing  is  absolutely  impracticable.  No  doubt 
there  are  a few  fine  days  upon  which  a certain  amount  of 
work  could  be  done,  but  as  a matter  of  business  to  a pro- 
fessional photographer,  direct  prints  on  paper  or  carbon 
tissue  are  not  to  be  done. 


Again,  a certain  class  of  negative  will  do  very  well 
with  a solar  camera  ; but  how  about  the  dense  ones  or 
the  thin  ones?  You  have  no  control  whatever  over  the 
result.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  make  your  negatives 
from  small  positives — say  albumen  or  carbon — you  can 
achieve  results  which  are  impossible  with  the  solar  camera. 
For  instance,  you  can  “dodge  "your  positive  in  printing; 
you  can  retouch  it,  when  it  is  printed,  to  any  extent  ; you 
can  put  in  shadows  and  detail  where  they  are  wanted. 
Then  the  enlarged  negative  is  equally  susceptible  of  treat- 
ment in  the  other  direction.  For  landscape  work  you 
can  combine  skies  with  the  most  charming  effect.  And  all 
this  you  can  do  with  ordinary  daylight,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  on  the  gloomiest  of  November  days.  The 
oxy-calcium  light  will  be  obedient  to  your  will,  aud  give 
you  excellent  results. 

I think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  see  that,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  absence  of  sunlight,  which  is  in  itself  fatal  to 
solar  camera  work  iu  England,  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage is  by  far  in  favour  of  the  enlarged  negative  process; 
and,  as  a very  old  and  not  unsuccessful  practitioner,  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  my  say  about  solar  camera 
enlargements.  Macduff. 


in  Sin&io. 

Photographic  Society's  Exhibition. — In  our  advertising 
columns  this  week  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  Society’s 
Exhibition,  to  be  inaugurated  by  a conversazione,  open  to 
members  and  their  friends,  at  8 p.tn.,  on  Tuesday,  October  9th. 
Special  note  should  be  taken  by  intending  exhibitors  of  the 
condition  that  their  pictures  must  be  sent  to  6,  Pall  Mall,  not 
later  than  October  2nd. 

Cloud  Negatives.— We  have  received  from  Staff-Sergeant 
Perry  some  photographs  illustrating  the  quality  of  the  cloud 
negatives  he  is  publishing.  Practically,  a good  sky  is  the 
making  of  a picture,  when  in  the  absence  of  such  a sky  a mere 
diagram  of  the  subject  would  have  been  presented,  and  we  com- 
mend these  sky  negatives  to  our  readers, 

Note-Book  for  Landscape  Photographers.— Every  photo- 
grapher who  has  spent  a day  ora  few  hours  in  the  country 
with  the  camera  has  felt  how  much  the  interest  of  the  pictures 
was  increased  by  the  preservation  of  a record  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  production.  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter  have 
just  brought  out  a note  book  for  the  preservation  of  such 
memoranda.  Here  are  headings  and  columns  for  number, 
date,  light,  process,  lens,  stop,  seconds,  time  of  day,  and  general 
remarks,  all  under  the  general  heading  of  the  day  “ name  of 
place.”  No  recommendation  irom  us  is  necessary  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  such  a note-book. 

Photographing  Plans  of  Paris.— “ In  compliance,”  says 
Nature,  “ with  a suggestion  from  M.  Engelhard,  a member  of 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has 
ordered  photographs  to  be  taken  of  every  existing  plan  of  the 
City  of  Paris,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  see  all  the  series  of 
transformations  experienced  by  the  city  from  the  most 
remote  period  when  such  plans  were  made  up  to  the  present 
time.” 

A Horse  Photographed  at  Full  Speed. — “ Mr.  Muy- 
bridge,” says  the  Daily  Alta  California,  “ sends  us  a copy  of  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  ‘Occident’  taken  when  he  was 
trotting  at  a speed  of  thirty-six  feet  per  second,  or  a mile  in 
two  minutes  and  twenty-seven  seconds.  The  negative  was 
exposed  to  the  light  less  than  one-thousandth  part  of  a second, 
so  brief  a time  that  the  hoise  did  not  move  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  photographer  had  made  many  experiments  to 
secure  the  highest  sensitiveness  and  the  briefest  possible 
exposure,  and  the  result  was  a novelty  in  photographic  art,  and 
a delineation  of  speed  which  the  eye  cannot  catch.  At  2'27 
the  spokes  of  a sulky  are  invisible  to  the  eye,  as  they  spin 
around  so  fast  that,  taken  separately,  they  are  not  distinguish- 
able. The  photograph  shows  each  plainly,  without  blur.  The 
negative  was  retouched  before  the  photograph  was  printed,  but 
we  are  assured  that  the  outlines  are  unchanged ; and  we  can 
well  believe  this,  for  much  of  the  work  has  a character  that 
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could  scarcely  he  secured  by  hand.  Mr.  Muybridge  intends  to 
take  a series  of  pictures,  showing  the  step  of  ‘ Occident  ’ at  all 
its  stages,  and  in  this  manner,  for  the  first  time,  the  precisa 
differences  in  the  motions  of  different  horses  can  be  clearly 
represented— a matter  of  much  interest  to  horseman,  for 
trotters  vary  in  their  action,  one  having  his  fore  leg  straight 
when  it  touches  the  ground,  another  crooked,  and  so  on.  The 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Muybridge  will  be  read  with 
interest : — ‘ Pan  Francisco,  August  2nd,  1877.  Editors 
Alta. — When  you  did  mo  the  honour  of  asserting  to  Gov. 
Stanford  your  confidence  in  my  ability  to  make  a photograph 
of  “ Occident  ” while  he  was  trotting  at  full  speed — providing  I 
could  be  induced  to  devote  my  attention  to  the  subject — I will 
candidly  admit  I was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  bolduess  and 
originality  of  your  proposition.  Having,  however,  given  my 
patient  devotion  to  the  task  the  Governor  imposed  upon  mo, 
and  instituted  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  with 
chemicals  and  apparatus,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  submit  to 
you  a proof  that  your  fl  ittering  confidence  in  the  result  of  my 
endeavours  was  not  altogether  erroneous,  and  I herewith 
enclose  you  a photograph  made  from  a negative  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  more  rapidly  executed  than  any  ever 
made  hitherto.  The  exposure  was  made  while  “Occident  ” 
wag  trotting  past  me  at  the  rato  of  2*27,  accurately  timed,  or 
thirty-six  feet  in  a second,  about  lorty  feet  distant,  the 
exposure  ot  the  negative  being  less  than  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  a second.  The  length  of  exposure  can  be  pretty  accur- 
ately determined  by  the  fact  that  the  whip  in  the  driver’s  hand 
did  not  move  the  distance  of  its  diameter.  The  picture  has 
been  retouched,  as  is  customary  at  this  time  with  all  first-class 
photographic  work,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a better  effect  to 
the  details  In  every  other  respect  the  photograph  is  exactly 
as  it  was  made  in  the  camera. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

“ ‘ Edward  J.  Muybridge/  ” 

Cements. — A cement  for  uniting  metallic  to  non-metallic 
substances  is  composed  of  thin-made  glue,  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  varnish  with  wood  ashos.  The  ashes  should 
be  added  gradually  to  the  glue  during  ebullition,  with  constant 
stirring,  and  the  cement  should  be  used  hot.  A strong 
mucilage,  capable  of  fastening  wood  or  porcelain  and  glass 
together,  is  made  of  8§  ounces  of  strong  gum-arabic  solution,  to 
which  a solution  of  80  grains  sulphate  of  aluminum  dissolved 
in  § ounce  of  water  is  added. — Scientific  American. 


$0  &0m5]?0tt&*at*. 


J.  Bullock. — We  do  not  know  of  any  efficient  method  of  restoring 
the  sensitiveness  of  old,  rotten,  insensitive  collodion.  The  addi- 
tion of  zinc  filings  will  remove  the  red  colour,  but  it  does  not 
restore  the  sensitiveness.  The  only  addition  we  have  found  as 
any  good  is  a little  bromide  of  cadmium.  This  improves  matters, 
but  it  doos  not  make  the  collodion  equal  to  a sample  in  fairly  good 
condition.  The  best  purpose  to  which  you  can  apply  it  is  to  add 
to  new  unripe  collodion  which  has  a repellent  film,  disposing  it  to 
matt  silver  stains,  or  to  fog.  It  is  often  useful  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  for  cleaning  plates. 

J.  T.  D. — We  do  not  know  of  anyono  who  supplies  the  class  of  pic- 
tures you  mention  of  cards  of  any  class  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a gross. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  photo-mechanical  prints  used  for 
decorative  purposes  may  be  possibly  supplied  at  such  rates;  but 
we  do  not  know  the  producers.  We  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  supply  silver  prints  card  size  at  the  rate  of  fourpence 
per  dozen. 

H.  B.  (Peckham  Rye). — We  fear  that  wo  cannot  give  advice  of  much 
practical  valuo,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  cautionary.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  photography  profitable  without  giving  yourself  up  to 
it,  and  practising  it  as  a trade.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  difficult  to  make  it  profitable  if  practised  as  an  amateur. 
Portrait  photography  is,  as  a rule,  the  most  profitable  branch,  and 
the  most  easy  to  acquire  a connection  in  ; but  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  work  for  the  public  when  they  desire  it,  not  simply  when 
you  choose.  Landscape  work  would  be  most  easy  to  undertake  as 
an  amateur;  but  it  requires  very  good  work,  and,  if  possible,  some 
specialty  of  subject  or  treatment  to  find  a market  for  landscapes. 

[ If  you  have  examples  of  your  work,  call  on  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.,  of  Sobo  Square,  who  are  largo  publishers  of  photographs, 
and  ascertain  from  them  if  your  pictures  are  likely  to  sell,  or  if 
they  will  undertake  to  publish  them. 


C.  Smith. — Your  lens  must  indeed  be  bad  if  the  bad  definition  is 
not  improved  by  a stop.  It  is  bad  for  even  a “ common  French 
one,”  ns  you  describe  it.  Get  rid  of  it  at  once,  and  get  another, 
bearing  in  mind  that  a low  price  does  not  always  include  cheap- 
ness. Get  one.  if  possible,  by  one  of  the  good  English  makers.  If 
your  finances  are  limited,  you  may  get  a good  one  second-hand  at 
a reasonable  price. 

Enthusiast. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  in  words  the  exact 
depth  to  print  before  toning.  The  rule  is  to  print  a little  deeper 
than  you  wish  the  finished  print  to  appear.  Experience  is  the  best 
guide,  nnd  that  is  soon  acquired.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
there  is  a diff.-rence  in  baths  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  bleach 
or  reduce  the  depth  of  the  print.  A new  gold  bath  generally  re- 
duces more  than  an  old  one,  aud  some  baths  scarcely  reduce  at  all. 
There  is  sometimes  also  a difference  in  the  extent  to  which  different 
samples  lose  depth  in  toning  and  fixing.  Observation  here  is  your 
only  guide. 

G.  E.  Wales. — We  regret  that  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  efficiently 
help  you.  Wo  publish  a process  by  which  others  produce  very 
charming  pictures  with  very  short  exposuro.  You  try  the  same 
process,  nnd  state  that  you  are  careful  to  follow  instructions,  but 
you  fail  to  get  anything  but  a very  poor  negativo  with  very  long 
exposure.  We  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  deviate 
in  some  way  from  the  instructions;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
tell  in  wh  it  point.  The  possibility  of  your  coffee  being  adulterated 
with  chicory  is  doubtless  a circumstance  of  note.  Get  coffee 
berries  and  grind  them  yourself,  and  try  again  with  greater  care 
and  precision. 

Fred  Warner. — There  is  no  method  of  restoring  a distempered 
background  except  recolouring  it ; and  unless  the  colour  already 
there  have  been  well  fixed  with  size,  it  is  in  danger  of  working  up. 
It  may  be  well  to  treat  it  first  with  a good  size  of  glue,  applied 
warm.  Then  mix  a grey  tint,  using  whiting  reduced  to  ttie  proper 
colour  by  the  addition  of  black  or  brown  umber  aud  a proper 
quantity  of  size.  Apply  gently  with  a largo  brush  ; but  remember 
that  distomper  colours  require  considerable  skill  to  apply  quite 
evenly. 

Nonplussed. — The  dirty,  yellow, 'spotty,  and  mottled  effect  of  your 
prints  is  due  to  imperfect  fixation.  This  may  arise  from  the  use 
of  an  old  exhausted  fixing  bath ; or  from  a very  weak  fixing 
bath;  or  from  too  short  immersion;  or  from  the  prints  sticking 
together  and  not  getting  properly  in  contact  with  the  fixing  solu- 
tion. A.  hypo,  bath  should  never  be  used  for  more  than  one 
batch  of  prints.  It  should  consist  of  hypo  one  part,  to  water 
four  or  five  parts,  and  the  print  should  be  immersed  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  kept  moving,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  solution.  2.  Oyster-shell  markings  are 
almost  invariably  due  tooneciuse;  namely,  the  use  of  a horny 
repellent  collodion.  When  the  collodion  is  a little  older  the 
tendency  will  disappear.  Adding  a drop  or  two  of  distilled  water 
to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  and  shaking  well,  will  sometimes 
effect  an  improvement.  Immersing  the  bath  before  it  is  too  well 
tec  is  a good  thing.  Keep  the  inner  frames  quite  clean  and  place 
wet  blotting-paper  at  the  back  of  the  plate.  Always  develop  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  plate  has  left  the  silver  bath.  If  you 
have  a little  of  an  old  somewhat  rotten  sample  of  collodion  to  add 
to  that  in  use,  it  will  improve  matters. 

Frank  Bush  ell. — An  assistant  may  become  a momber  of  the 
Photographic  Society. 

Bromo. — We  havo  not  ourselves  made  comparative  trials  ; but  so 
far  as  our  information  goes,  B is  undoubtedly  preferable  in  all 
points. 

Howard  W.  Andrews. — The  film  dissolving  on  being  varnished 
is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  collodion.  Some  samples  when  new, 
and  others  as  they  grow  old,  have  the  quality  of  being  soluble  in 
alcohol,  of  which  the  varnish  is  made.  The  remedy  is  to  give  the 
film  a coatingof  gum,  gelatine,  or  albumen,  very  dilute,  and  drying 
before  applying  the  varnish.  The  albumen  or  other  coating  may 
be  applied  to  the  wet  negative  before  drying.  Write  to  the 
gentleman  in  question  and  ask : we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
way. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  H.  Pointer,  Brighton, 

Photograph  of  a Oat  with  Pool’s  Cap  on  its  Head. 
Photograph  of  a Lady  with  Two  Cats  on  her  Shoulders  and 
Three  in  her  Arm’s. 

Photograph  of  a Cat  with  a Pen  Touching  a Kitten. 

Mr.  J.  Bu  Boothe,  Birmingham. 

Three  Photographs  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P, 
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PHoi’ouEAt'mf  IN  AN L)  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

A Photographer  in  Luck— Privileges  of  Photographers  j 
in  France. 

A Photographer  in  Luck — Photographers,  like  everybody 
else  in  this  world,  have  their  good  and  bad  luck  ; and  when 
they  do  get  a stroke  of  good  fortune  it  usually  springs  from 
very  little.  A travelling  photographer,  a few  days  ago, 
making  a tour  around  Paris,  came  to  Saint  Germain,  and 
began  work  in  the  place  with  his  modest  apparatus  and 
appliances.  Country  operators  of  this  class  usually  under-  j 
stand  business,  and  generally  succeed  when  they  make 
application.  Perhaps  it  is  a pony-carriage  just  starting 
off  to  give  the  young  ones  an  airing,  and  Paterfamilias  is 
ouly  too  delighted  when  the  stranger  comes  up  and  pro- 
poses to  take  a picture  of  the  group  then  and  there.  Or, 
may  be,  there  is  a tennis  party  on  the  lawn,  or  afternoon 
tea  going  on  al  fresco,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
travelling  photographer  is  sure  to  be  welcome  when  he 
makes  his  application.  The  wdiole  matter  is  treated  as  a 
joke — as  a good  bit  of  fun — by  those  interested,  but  they 
are  not  on  that  account  less  anxious  about  the  result.  The 
photographer,  if  he  is  a plausible  man  and  well  up  to  his 
work,  makes  a very  good  thing  of  it  in  the  end,  for  the  ■ 
chances  are  he  secures  a very  charming  little  picture  in- 
deed. '1  here  has  been  no  preparation,  no  fuss  about  the 
affair,  and  the  photographer  has  made  his  appearance  just 
at  the  nick  of  time.  Everybody  is  delighted,  and  none  | 
less,  probably,  than  the  photographer  himself.  In  the 
instance  to  which  wre  have  alluded,  the  photographer  on 
the  look  out  for  v/ork  not  unnaturally  proceeded  to  the 
pretty  villas,  of  which  so  many  abound  iu  the  suburb  of 
St.  Germain,  and  iu  time  came  to  the  Pavilion  Henry  IV., 
on  the  terrace  of  which  was  an  old  gentleman  walkiug 
briskly  to  and  fro  for  his  morning  constitutional,  ile  was 
picturesquely  clad,  with  a big  muffler  round  his  neck,  his 
round,  chubby  face,  though  somewhat  lined  and  furrowed, 
being  still  ruddy  with  health,  while  a pair  of  bright  eyes, 
not  a bit  impaired  by  age,  looked  sharply  through  a pair 
of  spectacles.  The  gentleman  had  a kindly,  good  humoured 
expression,  and  the  photographer  had  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  asking  to  be  allowed  to  take  a portrait,  with  the  , 
terrace  as  a suitable  foreground.  Camera  and  plate  were 
ready  in  a trice,  and  the  old  gentleman  posed  himself  with- 
out more  ado,  the  result  being  a very  characteristic  portrait 
and  a good  picture.  Next  day,  before  our  friend  had  time 
hardly  to  print  a proof  for  his  pation,  the  latter  died,  and 
France  had  lost  its  grandest  politician,  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  liberator  of  its  territory.  M.  Thiers 
had  died  suddenly,  and  the  photographer’s  last  picture  of 
the  great  statesman  bids  fair  to  realise  a small  fortune.  It 
is  a carte  picture,  and  is  priced  at  two  francs,  and  is  said  i 
to  have  enjoyed  an  enormous  sale  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
and  subsequently.  It  is  this  photograph  which  was  re-  1 
produced  by  the  Illustrated  London  News  a fortnight  since, 
and  which  many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen.  It 
represents  the  octogenarian  ex-minister  hale  and  hearty, 
and  apparently  in  sound  health,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Pavilion  Henri  IV.;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  are  our  Gallic 
neighbours  to  have  so  striking  a likeness  of  their  beloved 
first  president.  A picture  was  also  taken,  with. the  camera, 
of  the  deceased  lying  in  state  in  the  chamber  of  death; 
but  this,  though  of  interest  to  many,  does  not,  as  a matter 
of  course,  command  the  great  sale  which  has  attended  the 
little  carte-de-visite  photograph  of  the  travelling  operator. 

Privileges  of  Photographers  in  France. — The  French  j 
Government  evidently  does  not  mean  to  take  half  measures 
in  regard  to  the  regulations  it  recently  issued  for  photo- 
graphing the  State  collections  in  museums  and  galleries 
Further  particulars  are  now  announced,  aud  the  direction 
of  affairs  has  been  given  over  to  a well-appointed  Commis-  ! 
sion,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  MM. 
Davanne,  Aime-Girard,  aud  St.  Clare-Deville.  To  this  | 


Commission  will  be  entrusted  the  consideration  of  all  ques- 
tions likely  to  arise,  aud  all  applications  made  by  photo- 
graphers and  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
just  accorded.  These  consist,  our  readers  may  remember, 
of  permission  to  take  photographs  at  all  public  galleries 
throughout  France,  on  one  condhion — that  the  use  of  dry 
plates  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Hitherto,  it  is  said,  the  re- 
fusal to  admit  photographers  to  the  galleries  was  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  might  injure  the  apartments 
with  their  chemicals,  or  inconvenience  the  general  public 
with  their  apparatus,  & c.  But  now  that  dry  plates  have 
arrived  at  such  a state  of  perfection  there  is  no  reason  any 
longer  for  the  photographer  to  bring  anything  with  him 
but  camera  and  plates,  and  the  spilling  of  liquids  is  an  im- 
possibility, since  no  operation  beyond  those  of  focussing 
and  exposing  are  to  be  performed  inside  the  building, 
except  under  very  special  and  exceptional  circumstances. 
To  meet  the  latter  contingency  some  of  the  galleries  are  to 
be  fitted  with  laboratory  and  dark  room,  where  work  may 
be  conducted  with  every  facility  ; but  it  will  be  only  privi- 
leged individuals  who  will  be  permitted  to  use  the 
appliances.  It  will  be  a long  time,  we  expect, 
before  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  National 
Gallery,  and  Royal  Academy  accord  such  privileges  to 
British  photographers,  or  that  a photographic  studio 
will  be  erected  in  some  handy  corridor  near  the  galleries. 
In  I ranee  the  regulations  are  briefly  these.  The  photo- 
grapher makes  application  to  reproduce  this  or  that 
picture  or  object  of  interest,  and  gives  his  reasons  why 
such  reproduction  is  really  called  for  If  the  application 
is  a bona  fide  one,  and  reasonable — for  some  discretion 
must  naturally  be  exercised — the  photographer  is  in- 
formed that  his  request  is  granted,  and  that  if  he  gives  au 
undertaking  to  couform  to  the  regulations,  he  may  com- 
mence work  at  once.  In  return  for  the  privilege  accorded 
him,  he  must  deposit  with  the  Commission  a duplicate 
negative  of  everything  he  takes,  together  with  a couple 
of  prints,  and  these  negatives  and'  pictures  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  State.  They  are  takeu  in 
charge  by  the  Commission,  and  by  it  sent  to  a ceutral 
photographic  establishment,  where  they  are  preserved  or 
printed  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  This  central  pho- 
tographic establishment  has,  however,  other  duties  to 
perform  beyond  that  of  printing  and  registering  the 
negatives  it  receives  from  those  who  work  in  the  galleries. 
Its  ollicers  are  to  superintend  and  overlook  any  photo- 
graphic operations  undertaken  in  State  buildings  by 
private  photographers,  and  are,  moreover,  to  furnish 
instruction  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  Government 
work.  Thus  when  the  State  undertakes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  recent  Transit  of  Venus  observations,  to  make 
records  of  its  own,  instead  of  instruction  being  given 
in  private  studios,  it  will  be  imparted  in  the  ceutral 
photographic  laboratory  of  the  State,  where  the  pupils 
will  have  every  facility  giveu  them  for  practice  and  study. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  instruction  will  be 
imparted  uuder  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Davanne  and 
others  whom  we  have  mentioned,  it  certainly  goes 
without  saying  that  every  scientific  improvement  and 
novelty  will  have  due  attention.  To-day,  more  than  ever, 
do  we  require  the  aid  of  scientific  men  to  help  us  on,  and 
to  guide  us  safely  through  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that 
beset,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  carbon  process,  the 
emulsion  process,  and  other  methods  that  are  rapidly 
serviug  to  perfect  photography.  VVe  trust  that  beyond  its 
other  duties  the  central  State  laboratory  may  do  some- 
thing towards  undertaking  scientific  investigation  and 
research  with  a view  to  the  progress  of  our  art. 


M.  DAVANNE  ON  EMULSION  PROCESS* 

By  reason  of  the  success  and  incontestable  advantages 
presented  by  the  emulsion  process,  I think  it  may  be 

* Bulletin  ie  la  Societe  Francaiit. 
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interesting  just  now  to  point  out  some  faults  that  may 
arise  from  impatience,  inexperience,  or,  by  chance,  in  the 
preparation  and  treatment  of  the  plates.  Such  defects  I 
myself  have  met  with,  and  have  sought  to  overcome  by 
various  means. 

Grauted  the  employment  of  good  materials,  it  has 
nevertheless  happened  to  me,  in  sensitizing  the  bromized 
collodion,  and  in  the  production  of  the  emulsion  to  obtain 
the  formation  of  a partial  precipitate  of  bromide  of 
silver,  giving  a pasty  emulsion  of  bad  appearance  and 
bad  qualities,  instead  of  a product  presenting,  by  trans- 
parency, the  orange  colour  which  is  the  indication  of  the 
molecular  division  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  about. 
This  result  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  my  impatience,  which 
caused  me  to  add  too  rapidly  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bromized  collodion,  M.  Chardon 
telling  us  explicitly  that  the  addition  should  be  made  by 
degrees,  and  with  a good  deal  of  agitation.  I got  over 
the  difficulty,  as  M.  Andra  has  pointed  out,  by  pouring 
the  bromized  collodion  into  the  nitrated  alcohol ; but 
being,  perhaps,  rather  too  sparing  of  my  labour,  I did  not 
agitate  enough  to  obtain  perfect  division. 

1 then  had  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  constructed,  which 
gave  me  very  good  results. 


I make  my  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol  in  a 
glass  bulb  which  is  stoppered  by  a perforated  cork. 
Into  the  perforation  is  put  a glass  tube,  which  protrudes 
from  the  cork  some  four  or  five  ceutimetres.  Inside  the 
bulb  the  tube  is  flush  with  the  cork,  and  the  latter  is  of 
such  a length  that,  when  the  bulb  is  turned  upside  down, 
the  cork,  E,  is  capable  of  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  a bottle. 
The  end  of  a glass  tube,  which  protrudes,  is  drawn  to  a 
thread.  When  the  bulb  has  been  mounted  by  means  of 
the  cork,  upon  the  bottle,  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion is  through  the  finely-drawn  tube,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  does  not  allow  the  liquid  from  the  bulb  to  fall 
unless  a vigorous  shaking  takes  place.  Every  time  the 
apparatus  is  agitated,  a little  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrate  falls,  and  in  this  way  the  emulsion  is  formed  little 
by  little  under  the  best  conditions.  In  my  former  opera- 
tions, emulsion  l made  deposited  more  or  less  bromide  of 
silver  in  a few  hours,  while  that  now  produced  in  the 
manner  indicated,  if  allowed  to  stand  four-and-twenty 
hours,  shows  no  trace  of  deposition,  so  finely  divided  are 
the  particles. 

The  formation  of  pasty  bromide  of  silver  is  the  principal 
cause,  although  not  only  the  only  one,  of  the  matt,  porce- 
lain appearance  assumed  by  emulsion  plates  on  drying. 
Such  plates  are  not  altogether  bad,  for  good  results  may  be 
secured  with  matt  films.  At  the  same  time  an  inspection 
with  the  magnifier  shows  a more  decided  grain  than  that  of 
plates  having  a polished  surface. 

In  the  experiments  I made,  the  same  emulsion  which 
gave  me  matt  surfaces  was  also  competent  to  give 
me  brilliant  films.  It  was  only  necessary  to  let  the  j>ro- , 


duct  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  pasty — or  rather 
chalky — bromide  of  silver  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  while  the  very  fiuely  divided  compound  remains 
in  suspension,  and  by  means  of  a simple  decantation, 
followed  by  filtration  through  cotton-wool,  I have  obtained 
surfaces  as  brilliant  almost  as  albumenized  collodion.  But 
in  this  case  the  film  became  impoverished;  its  sensitive- 
ness remained  about  the  same  ; but  on  development  there 
was  an  absence  of  vigour  in  the  impression,  and  when  it 
came  to  pushing  the  alkaline  development,  the  picture 
seemed  to  become  weaker  rather  than  stronger.  This  last 
effect  is  due,  not  to  a diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the  blacks 
of  the  negative,  but  rather  to  a fog,  which,  ou  develop- 
ment, is  produced  in  the  clear  parts,  and  which  tends  to 
render  the  whole  surface  universally  covered  with  a silver 
deposit. 

A very  simple  method  of  obtaining,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  necessary  vigour,  consists  in  following  the 
alkaline  development  with  an  acid  development,  an  opera- 
tion well  known  to  all.  As  soon  as  the  image  is  seen  in  all 
its  details  after  treatmant  with  alkaline  solution,  it  is 
washed  with  water,  and  then  there  is  poured  upon  it : — 

Water  1,000  cub.  cents. 

Gallic  acid 3 grammes 

Fyrogallic  acid  3 „ 

Crystallized  acetic  acid  ...  15  cub.  cents. 

The  acid  saturates  every  trace  of  alkali  still  remaining 
after  washing,  and  the  former  is  then  poured  back  into  the 
developing  cup,  a little  nitrate  of  silver  solution  of  three 
per  cent,  strength  being  added  ; this  mixture  is  poured  over 
the  plate  again,  and  the  same  closely  watched  as  it  waxes 
in  intensity,  until  at  last  there  is  produced  a very  thin  image, 
but  possessed  of  brilliancy  and  sufficient  vigour. 

I may  remark  here  that  it  is  well,  if  not  actually  indis- 
pensable, to  wash  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  alcohol 
before  proceeding  to  development ; the  difference  in  sensi- 
tiveness may  be  estimated  probably  at  a hundred  per  cent. 
A pose  of  thirty  seconds  was  found  amply  sufficient  with 
a lens  with  small  diaphragm  when  development  was  pre- 
ceded with  washing  by  alcohol,  while  I could  scarcely 
obtain  the  same  result  with  a minute’s  exposure  when  I 
did  not  flow  the  film  first  of  all  with  alcohol. 

The  alcohol,  dissolving  the  quinine,  renders  the  film  at 
once  more  permeable,  and  allows  a deeper  action  of  the 
reagent  when  these  are  applied,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
greater  sensitiveness  exhibited.  The  application  of  the 
alcohol,  although  but  an  accessory,  should  be  done  with 
care,  for  if  the  quinine  does  not  dissolve  equally,  or  if  it 
is  again  precipitated  on  washing,  because  the  alcohol  would 
be  saturated,  or  if  the  plate  still  maintains  its  greasy  ap- 
pearance, the  contact  of  the  developer  will  not  be  uniform, 
and  patches  or  inequalities  will  arise,  which  wiil  militate 
against  the  purity  of  the  image. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  emul- 
sions which  have  been  exposed  to  light  are  of  no  value. 

It  is  neither  wise  nor  economical  to  throw  away  such  as 
do  not  give  good  results.  Experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  an  excellent  use  may  be  made  of  these  products,  of 
which  I had  at  one  time  very  nearly  a litre,  the  result  of 
many  experiments.  Applying  the  principle  that  iu  the 
presence  of  soluble  bromides  or  iodides  the  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver  have  no  sensitiveness,  and  that  they  lose 
even  under  the  influence  of  light  the  action  which  the 
latter  would  produce  if  the  salts  were  sensitive,  I added  to 
my  bottle  of  residues  a few  cubic  centimetres  of  bromized 
collodion,  and  to  be  more  sure  about  annulling  all  previous 
action  of  light,  I put  in  a drop  of  pure  bromine  for  every 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid,  the  drops  being 
first  of  all  dissolved  in  a little  alcohol.  1 exposed  the 
whole  in  the  open  air,  and  after  a repose  of  some  hours 
1 decanted  the  emulsion,  and  precipitated  it  with  hot 
water.  The  product,  when  dry,  and  treated  like  other 
emulsions,  gave  me  very  good  results. 
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THE  DISCOVERER  OF  TALBOTYPE.* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  of  Laycock  Abbey,  Wilt- 
shire, whose  death  was  recorded  in  our  columns  on  Friday, 
as  having  happened  on  Monday,  September  17,  at  his 
country  residence,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  tbe  late  Mr.  William  Davenport  Talbot,  by 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Theresa  Fox-Strauge- 
ways,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Thomas,  second  Earl  of 
llchester.  He  was  born  in  February,  1800,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  Harrow,  then  under  Dr.  Butler, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough,  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent head  master.  In  due  course  of  time  he  was  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  Porson 
Prize  for  Greek  Iambic  verse  in  1820,  and  took  his  degree 
in  the  following  year  as  Chancellor’s  Medallist. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar,  or 
in  fact  to  have  followed  any  learned  profession ; but  he 
took  a delight  in  chemistry  and  in  chemical  experiments, 
with  which  he  combined  a zeal  for  archaeology  and  anti- 
quarian studies.  Elected  as  a Liberal  for  the  borough  of 
Chippenham  at  the  general  election  which  followed  on  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  he  held  his  seat  for  two 
years,  but  then  withdrew  from  political  life.  His  motives 
for  so  doing  we  can  gather  from  his  own  writings.  Mr. 
Talbot  tells  us,  in  his  “ Pencil  of  Nature,”  that  in  the 
month  of  October,  1833,  when  trying  to  sketch  the 
scenery  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Como,  by  the  aid  of 
a camera-lucida,  and  wearied  by  many  successive  failures, 
he  was  “led  to  reflect  on  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  pictures  which  the 
ghiss  lens  of  the  camera  throws  upon  the  paper  in  its 
focus,”  and  further  “ to  consider  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  these  pictures  permanent.”  He  was  aware 
that  paper  might,  by  chemical  mean3,  be  made  sen- 
sitive to  the  action  of  light,  and  he  resolved  to  try 
and  follow  up  ‘he  idea  by  experiments.  By  a long 
aud  elaborate  course  of  these  experiments,  which  it 
would  be  useless  now  to  enumerate  in  detail,  he  had 
nearly  arrived  at  a result  satisfactory  to  himself, 
when  he  read  one  day  in  a scientific  journal  that 
his  own  solution  of  the  mystery  had  been,  if  not  an- 
ticipated, at  all  events  rivalled,  by  the  parallel  researches 
of  M.  Daguerre.  To  use  his  own  words,  “ An  event 
occurred  in  the  scientific  world  which  in  some  degree 
frustrated  the  hope  with  which  I had  pursued  during 
nearly  five  years  this  long  and  complicated  but  interesting 
series  of  experiments — the  hope,  namely,  of  being  able  to 
announce  to  the  world  the  existence  of  the  new  art,  which 
has  since  been  named  photography.”  This  was,  of  course, 
the  publication  of  an  account  in  Jauuary,  1839,  by  M. 
Daguerre  of  what  was  termed  the  Daguerreotype  process 
after  its  discovery.  Mr.  Talbot  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  the  Royal  Society  the  details  of  his  own 
independent  process,  which  he  called  at  first  photogenic 
drawing,  aud  afterwards  calotype.  Sir  David  Brewster, 
however,  perceived  at  once  its  value  and  importance,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  it  should  be  called  Talbotype — 
and  the  name  was  to  some  extent  adopted,  until,  with  the 
full  consent  of  its  modest  discoverer,  it  became  popularly 
merged  in  the  more  comprehensive  term  of  photography. 

Tne  two  rival  processes,  though  one  in  their  design  and 
object,  differ  very  largely  in  matter  of  detail.  As  a writer 
in  the  English  Em'tjdopxdia  observes  : — 

“ In  Daguerre’s  process  the  image  was  produced  upon 
metal  plates ; in  that  of  Mr.  Talbot  the  same  image  was 
obtained  upon  paper,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  claim  to  be  the  first  who  had  obtained  sun-pictures 
upon  a surface  previously  rendered  sensitive,  the  principle 
having  been  perceived  and  announced  by  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood in  his  ‘ Account  of  the  Method  of  Copying  Paintings 
upon  Glass,  with  Observations  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,’ 
which  was  published  in  the  ‘ Transactions  ’ of  the  British 

• The  Times. 


Institution  as  far  back  as  1802,  and  later  by  M.  Niepce, 
who  had  made  known  in  London  in  1827  his  own  experi- 
ments in  obtaining  sun-pictures.  But  in  none  of  these 
was  the  image  either  distinct  or  permanent ; so  that  M. 
Daguerre  and  Mr.  Talbot  were  the  first  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple practically,  and  from  them  the  photographic  art  may 
be  said  to  date  its  origin.  It  is  probable  that  this  state- 
ment does  justice  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  dis- 
covery, both  theoretically  aud  in  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice.” 

Mr.  Talbot’s  invention,  however,  remained  for  some 
months  in  a very  imperfect  state  ; and  it  was  not  till  the 
autumn  of  1840  that  he  made  the  discovery  which  “ laid 
the  foundation  of  the  photographic  art  in  its  present  form  ” 
— namely,  that  sensitive  paper,  during  the  first  few  seconds 
of  its  exposure  to  the  light,  receives  an  invisible  image 
perfect  in  all  respects,  and  that,  in  order  to  render  the 
image  visible,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  paper  over  with 
gallic  acid,  or  with  some  other  astringent  liquid.  In  1842 
Mr.  Talbot  was  presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  recognition  of  the  part  which  ha  had  taken  in  the 
discovery  of  photography.  Already — namely,  in  1841  — 
he  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  to  himself 
by  patent  the  commercial  profits  which  were  likely  to 
accrue  from  this  novel  use  of  the  sun’s  rays ; but  upon 
second  thoughts,  and  becoming  convinced  of  the  various 
public  aud  private  uses  to  which  the  art  might  be  made 
subservient,  and  at  the  request  of  several  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  consented  to  forego  the  profitable  pri- 
vilege, and  to  throw  open  to  the  public  his  discovery,  with 
what  results  is  known  now  to  all  the  world,  with  one  single 
reservation — that  of  taking  portraits.  This,  however,  he 
afterwards  waived,  the  legal  question  having  been  raised, 
aud  somewhat  unsatisfactorily  decided,  in  one  of  the 
superior  courts. 

In  1851  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  presented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
aud  also  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris,  an  accouut 
of  sundry  further  experiments  which  he  had  made  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  instantaneous  photographs  ; and 
two  years  later  he  published  a notice  of  some  successful 
experiments  in  the  application  of  photography  to  the  work 
of  engraving  on  steel  plates. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  especially  in  the  work 
of  deciphering  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  Assyrian 
monuments.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works,  such  as  “The  Pencil  of  Nature,”  quoted  above  ; 
“Legendary  Tales;”  “Hermes,  or  Classical  and  Anti- 
quarian Researches  ; ” “ New  Arguments  of  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  and  “ English  Etymologies.”  lie 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  papers  read  at  meetings  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  and  of  other  learned 
Societies. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  married  in  1832  Constance,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Mundy,  of  Markeaton, 
Derbyshire,  by  whom  he  has  left  a family  to  lament  his 
loss. — 


A GLANCE  AT  PHOTOMETERS* 
Arithmetical  Photometer. 

To  carbon  workers,  the  very  first  thing  needed  is  a pho  - 
toraeter — a photometer  in  every  way  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy— as  a certain  and  sure  guide  iu  printing,  for 
nothing  can  be  known  of  the  pigment  picture  until  it  is 
developed.  Theu  a glance  tells  the  story  of  failure  or 
success.  If  under-exposed,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; if  not 
much  over-exposed,  we  are  often  told  that  hotter  water 
will  bring  it  down.  This  it  will  do,  but  the  harmony  is 
destroyed,  and  no  one  who  works  conscientiously,  or  is 
careful  of  his  reputation,  will  turn  out  such  pictures. 
The  carbon  process  is  a very  exacting  one  in  almost  all  of 
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its  details  of  manipulation,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in 
precise  and  exact  exposure.  Anything  less  or  more  than 
“ just  right  ” is  failure  : and  after  a practice  of  ten  years 
in  pigment  printing,  I have  never  found  a remedy  for 
either  defect  which  I can  conscientiously  introduce  to  the 
photographic  brotherhood.  There  are  many  ways  of  re- 
ducing an  over-exposed  print,  as  almost  all  are  aware  of  ; 
but,  as  I before  said,  this  is  only  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  So  that  it  would 
seem  from  the  foregoing  that  exactness  of  exposure  is 
imperative.  And  so  it  is. 

A great  bar  in  the  way  of  hitting  off  just  the  right  ex- 
posure is  the  photometers  commonly  used,  which  are  little 
better  than  guess  work,  and  are  the  cause  of  uncertainty, 
and  consequent  failure,  waste  of  precious  time  and  costly 
material. 

During  the  past  five  years  I have  made  and  used  pho- 
tometers to  regulate  the  exposures  in  pigment  priuting  on 
various  principles  as  proposed  in  the  different  photographic 
publications  from  time  to  time.  I have  tried  all  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Dr.  Vogel’s,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  troublesome 
in  its  mechanical  arrangements  to  be  handy  enough, 
though  1 doubt  not  that  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a 
perfectly  correct  instrument.  I have  a number  of  dif- 
ferently constructed  photometers,  but  only  one  upon 
which  I rely  with  implicit  confidence.  The  others  I have 
proven  by  tests,  repeated  hundreds  of  times,  to  be  false, — 

“ And  full  of  fraud, 

And  shall  be  blasted  in  a breathing  while — 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o’erstrawed 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beguile.” 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  most  inaccurate  one  of  all  is  the 
one  in  most  general  use,  recommended,  too,  by  such  pho- 
tographic dignitaries  as  Rev.  Canon  Beechy,  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley,  and,  as  I am  informed,  is  supplied  to  Mons. 
Lambert’s  licensees. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  than  I could 
by  description  alone  the  faults  of  this  instrument,  I have 
prepared  the  annexed  diagram,  which  shows  the  differ- 
ence between  a supposed  theory  aud  actual  practice. 

Mow,  the  directions  for  making  this  photometer  are: 
Make  a negative  of  the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  -1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  or  the  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  aud  cover 
Mo.  1 with  one  thickness  of  mineral  paper,  No.  2 with 
two  thicknesses  of  mineral  paper,  No.  3 with  three,  and  so 
on  to  No.  10,  which  receives  ten  thicknesses  of  the  papier 
minerale.  To  look  at  the  theory  it  would  at  a glance  seem 
to  be  simplicity  itself.  It  looks  as  if  the  numbers  had  a 
regularly  ascending  proportion  : that  is,  with  a constant 
ratio  between  the  numbers,  known  as  an  arithmetical 
proportion,  like  the  heavy  line  O E in  the  diagram.  This 


line  represents  the  true  theory  of  action  in  a correct 
photometer,  because  the  numbers  bear  a constant  ratio 
one  to  another  in  a regularly  ascending  scale.  If,  when 
put  out  into  the  light,  and  the  light  is  regular,  No.  1 
appears  in  three  minutes,  then  No.  3 will  appear  in  nine 
minutes,  No.  6 in  eighteen  minutes  No.  8 in  twenty-four 
nnuutes.  No.  10  in  thirty  minutes.  Here  the  ratio  is 
three.  But  suppose  that  No.  1 takes  eight  minutes  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  ratio  between  the  numhers, 
then,  is  eight,  so  that  if  the  light  were  constant  throughout, 
No.  3 would  appear  in  twenty-four  minutes,  No.  4 in 


thirty-two  minutes,  No.  C in  forty-eight  minutes,  No.  8 in 
sixty-four,  and  No.  10  in  eighty  minutes.  This  is  enough 
to  show  the  theory  of  a perfect  photometer. 

Now,  the  above-described  instrument  don’t  do  any- 
thing like  this.  The  numbers  appear  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity as  far  as  No.  3,  after  which  the  intervals  between 
the  numbers  increase  with  surprising  and  preposterous 
proportion,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  by  the  curved  line, 
O C 1);  aud  I may  say  here,  that  the  diagram  was  platted 
from  data  obtained  from  experiments  many  times  repeated 
and  verified,  made  against  time,  and  also  of  an  arithmetical 
photometer  which  never  errs,  and  which  further  on  I 
will  give  the  directions  to  make  and  use. 

On  the  vertical  line  to  the  right  is  platted  the  minutes 
of  exposure  of  the  different  numbers  taken  from  a scale  of 
equal  parts.  From  these  figures  (minutes)  thin  horizontal 
lines  are  projected,  and  where  they  intersect  the  vertical 
line  from  the  photometer  plate  A at  the  bottom  shows 
points  through  which  the  curved  line  O C D is  drawn, 
which  shows  the  principle  of  action  of  the  photometer 
under  consideration.  This  line  is  a true  logarithmic 
curve,  and  I therefore  call  it  logarithmic  photometer — just 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  a carbon  printer  needs. 
An  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  two  lines  O E and 
O C 1)  will  suffice  the  intelligent  reader  to  account  for 
the  discrepancy  between  a mere  theory  and  actual  prac- 
tice. O E shows  the  theory,  and  O C I)  the  practice. 
Could  anything  be  more  uulike? 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a great  mistake  has  been  made 
in  the  theory  of  the  instrument,  and  it  has  obviously  been 
all  along  taken  for  granted  that  because  each  number  is 
covered  with  one  more  thickness  of  mineral  paper  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series,  which  must 
therefore  have  an  arithmetical  ratio  throughout  them,  in 
reality  the  ratio  is  logarithmic,  and  a fair  notion  may  be 
had  of  the  difference  existing  between  two  photometers, 
one  of  which  has  an  arithmetical  ratio,  and  the  other 
logarithmic,  by  considering  these  two  lines  of  figures — 
the  first  line  having  an  arithmetical  proportion,  and  the 
second  logarithmic  : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1 2 4 8 16  32  64  128  256  012 

It  is  a well-known  law  of  optics  that  light  diminishes  as 
thesquare  of  the  distance, and  a filmor  films— tissues,  if  you 
please  — interposed  to  diminish  the  light  in  an  ascending 
series,  as  in  the  photometer  under  examination,  is  governed 
by  a similar  law,  and  acting  with  a similar  proportion. 
Any  one  may  saiisfy  himself  of  this  by  taking  ten  carte 
negatives,  and  covering  them  with  mineral  paper  in  the 
way  detailed  above,  and  time  the  printing  by  the  clock. 
An  elaborate  mathematical  demonstration  is  not  needed 
to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  practical  man,  though  the  matter 
is  susceptible  of  it ; but  I leave  that  to  the  curiously 
scientific.  1 make  this  record  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
carbon  workers,  who,  like  myself  care  little  for  theories 
when  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  bottom  facts  of 
practice. 

From  among  the  numerous  trials  of  this  photometer  I 
select  one— from  notes  made  at  the  time— to  give  the 
reader  a correct  idea  of  its  practical  working,  and  to 
exhibit  the  discrepancy  between  what  is  considered  to  be 
the  theory  of  the  instrument  and  its  real  practice.  I 
timed  it  by  the  clock,  and  when  I put  it  out  to  print,  I 
also  put  out  into  the  light  my  never-erring  arithmetical 
photometer.  The  first  numbers  of  the  logarithmic  came 
out  in  nearly  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  arithmetical, 
but  at  No.  3 there  was  a palpable  falling  off.  The  arith- 
metical went  on  with  the  steady  tread  and  dignified  mien 
of  a veteran,  and  before  No.  5 came  out  on  logarithmic, 
the  arithmetical  showed  No.  10  plain  and  clear  in  thirty- 
one  minutes.  No.  7 came  out  in  fifty-three  minutes, 
No.  8 iu  seventy  minutes,  No.  10  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
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three  minutes.  Arithmetical  trotted  over  the  course  five 
times  iu  the  same  period. 

To  escape  the  uncertainties  of  the  logarithmic  photo- 
meter, Mr.  J.  Loader,  in  Anthony's  Bulletin  for  February, 
brought  forward  a photometer  of  his  invention,  lie 
makes  four  exposures  on  a 4-4  plate,  giving  to  the  first 
one  four  seconds,  to  the  second  eight  seconds,  the  third 
twelve  seconds,  and  to  the  fourth  sixteen  seconds,  and 
affixes  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  respectively,  and,  when  the 
number  decided  upon  by  previous  trials  is  printed  on  the 
albumen  paper  as  dark  as  a finished  print  should  be, 
showing  complete  gradation,  he  takes  in  the  pigment 
print. 

Shades  and  gradations  are  of  no  use  in  a photometer. 
Flat  tints  are  all  that  is  needed  by  which  to  regulate  the 
exposures  in  pigment  printing. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hough,  in  the  same  journal  for  April,  des- 
cribes an  “ improvement  ” on  Mr.  Loetler’s  photometer. 
He  makes  a row  of  heads,  numbers  them,  and  then  covers 
them  with  mineral  paper  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  has  all  of  its  faults,  and  is  in 
every  way  unreliable.  The  principle  of  the  two  is 
identical. 

Captain  Abney  (Royal  Engineers),  about  two  years  ago, 
proposed  a photometer  which,  if  the  divisions  are  made 
equal,  acts  logarithmically;  but  if  the  divisions  are  made 
logarithmically,  it  acts  arithmetically.  But  it  is  incon- 
venient to  make. 

I will  conclude  this  rather  too  long  a paper  by  detailing 
a method  of  making  a photometer  which  fulfils  all  the 
conditions  of  a perfect  instrument,  the  theory  of  which 
exactly  coincides  with  its  practical  action,  and  which 
every  photographer  cau  make  for  himself : — 

Arithmetical  Photometer. 

Take  a quarter  emulsion  plate,  either  wet  or  dry.  Then 
on  a clean  white  card  paint  or  print,  down  the  middle,  the 
Gothic  figures  12345G789  10.  Focus  the  column  of 
figures  in  the  camera,  and  stop  the  lens  down  to  100 
seconds.  Then  100-^10=10 ; so  give  to  each  figure  10 
seconds,  and  cover  with  another  card  held  in  the  hand  for 
the  purpose.  Give  No.  10  at  the  bottom  ten  seconds,  and 
slide  the  card  up  to  9.  Give  that  ten  seconds,  and  slide 
the  card  up  to  No.  8,  which  give  ten  seconds,  and  so  on  to 
No.  1,  which  cover  ten  seconds.  Now,  each  number  has 
had  ten  seconds,  and  the  total  exposure  100  seconds. 
Carefully  develop,  securing  the  density  of  a first-class 
portrait  negative.  Cover  the  dried  and  varnished  plate 
with  non-actinic  paper,  with  a slot  cut  out  just  wide 
enough  and  loug  enough  to  show  the  figures.  Then  cover 
the  back  of  the  plate  with  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four 
thicknesses  of  mineral  paper,  according  to  the  density  of 
your  negatives,  or  to  the  duration  of  the  pose.  Thin 
negatives  should  be  covered  in  the  same  way  with  one, 
two,  or  even  three  thicknesses  of  mineral  paper,  to  bring 
them  to  print  in  the  same  time  as  the  uncovered,  denser 
ones.  A few  experiments  will  have  to  be  made  to  adjust  the 
printing  of  the  negatives  with  the  photometer,  the  bichro- 
mate bath  to  the  negatives,  and  also  the  sensitized  albumen 
paper  of  the  photometer,  so  as  to  secure  harmony  through- 
out. These  several  parts  being  in  exact  adjustment,  one 
need  never  make  a misprint. 

This  photometer  plate  may  also  be  made  by  the  wet 
collodion  process  and  iron  development,  reducing  the  total 
exposure  to  fifty,  forty,  or  even  thirty  seconds,  and  pro- 
ceeding as  above ; but  I prefer  to  make  it  on  a dry  plate. 

o 

THE  ELECTRO-SILICIC  LIGHT. 

M.  Gaston  Plante  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  bril- 
liant luminous  effects  obtained  by  causing  one  of  the  poles 
of  a powerful  secondary  battery  to  touch  the  side  of  a glass 


vessel  or  porcelain  vase  containing  a saline  solution.  In 
another  experiment,  by  means  ot  which  he  exhibited  the  as- 
piration produced  by  the  electric  current  around  a platinum 
wire  traversing  a capillary  tube,  it  was  also  observed  that,  if 
the  current  exceeded  a certain  intensity,  the  limit  of  which 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  saline  solution  used,  the  glass 
then  fuses,  even  in  the  liquid,  and  gives  forth  a bright  light. 
The  extremity  of  the  platinum  wire,  which  is  made  in  ball- 
shape,  becomes  enveloped  in  a mass  of  melted  glass,  and  the 
light  is  maintained  brilliant  during  the  discharge  of  the 
secondary  battery,  until  the  glass,  cooling  around  the  elec- 
trode, completely  isolates  it  from  the  liquid. 

When  a solution  of  rock  salt  is  used  in  the  voltameter, 
this  luminous  effect  requires  for  its  production  the  rounion 
of  from  250  to  300  secondary  couples ; but  if  a nitrate  of 
potash  solution  is  employed,  the  light  is  obtained  with  GO 
secondary  couples,  the  intensity  of  which  corresponds  nearly 
to  that  of  90  Bunsen  couples.  The  manner  in  which  saline 
solutions  act,  in  connection  with  glass  silex  brought  to  a high 
temperature  by  the  electric  current,  is  varied,  because  of  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  fusibility  of  the  silicates  formed,  as 
M.  Carre  has  noted,  by  combining  various  salts  with  the 
carbons  used  for  the  ordinary  electric  light.  The  vitreous 
light  may  be  produced  either  at  the  positive  electrode  or  at 
the  negative  one,  placed  successively  in  contact  with  a tube 
or  glass  surface.  A greater  energy  is  required  for  its  mani- 
festation at  the  positive  pole;  but  it  is  there  less  noisy  than 
at  the  negative  electrode,  where  it  is  attended  by  notable 
crepitation.  A t the  moment  when  the  light  appears,  a thick 
and  abuudant  white  vapour  is  disengaged,  which  gives  a 
light  alkaline  reaction.  At  the  same  time  the  glass  is 
strongly  attacked  and  devitrified. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  light  may  at  first  be  attributed  to  the 
lime  combined  with  the  sdex  in  the  glass;  but  if  the  spec- 
trum be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  present  few  appreciable 
rays,  except  some  traces  of  those  of  sodium.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  a fragment  of  calcareous  spath  placed  in  the  same 
conditicns,  while  also  giving  a very  brilliant  light,  has  a 
continuous  spectrum  which  shows  the  characteristic  rays  of 
calcium. 

In  both  cases  the  spark,  formed  at  the  negative  pole  above 
the  nitrate  of  potash  solution  goes,  gives,  before  the  contact 
of  the  electrode  with  the  glass  or  spath,  the  potassium  lines  ; 
but  these  lines  disappear  as  soon  as  the  most  brilliant  light 
from  either  glass  or  spath  is  produced.  The  silicium  lines, 
according  to  M.  KirchofFs  investigations,  being  faint,  it  is 
evident  that  they  do  not  appear,  because  of  the  luminous  in- 
tensity of  the  spectrum  formed,  just  as  the  carbon  lines  are 
not  perceptible  in  the  spectrum  of  the  incandescent  carbons 
of  the  voltaic  are. 

The  silicic  origin  of  this  light  is  also  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  manifested  on  contact  of  the  electrode  with  pure 
silex  in  the  stateof  crystals  of  hyaline  quartz.  In  this  case, 
however,  about  100  secondary  couples  are  necessary  for  its 
production.  As  the  silex  itself  may  be  decomposed  by  cur- 
rents of  great  tension,  the  luminous  effect  probably,  says  M. 
Plante,  results  from  the  incandescence  of  the  silicium,  be- 
tween which  and  diamond  and  graphite,  MM.  Deville  and 
Woehler  have  shown  remarkable  analogies  to  exist.  Iu 
order  to  distinguish  the  light  from  that  produced  between 
the  carbon  points,  M.  Plante  designates  it  as  the  electro- 
silicic  light. — Scientific  American. 


Vaccination.— At  Andover,  Mr.  F.  Pearse,  photographer, 
was  again  summoned  for  the  43rd  time,  for  non-compliance 
with  tho  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  in  neglecting  to 
procure  the  vaccination  of  his  three  childron.  The  defendant 
pleaded  conscientious  objections  to  the  practice,  and  earneslty 
appealed  to  the  bench  to  reduce  the  penalty  to  a nominal 
amount ; he  was  fined  the  full  penalty  of  20s.  in  each  case, 
which,  with  costs,  amounted  to  A'4  2s.  Gd.  Similar  informations 
were  also  preferred  against  Mr.  W.  K.  Harvey,  tailor,  Re7.  J. 
Harper,  and  Charles  Holloway.  A fine  of  20s.  and  7s.  6d.  costs 
was  inflicted  in  the  first  case,  and  5s.  each,  with  costs,  in  the 
two  Others. — Telegraph. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  TALBOT,  F.R.S. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  that  an  art  which  has 
taken  such  deep  root  in  almost  every  department  of  art, 
science,  and  industry — in  aiding  research  and  investigation, 
in  easily  and  rapidly  producing  unchallengeable  records, 
superseding  largely  painting,  engraving,  and  lithography — 
is  still  so  young  that  many  of  its  progenitors  are  still 
alive.  The  actual  inventor  of  photography  has  just  died. 
A couple  of  lines  in  the  Obituary  of  the  Times  of  Saturday 
last  briefly  announces:  “ On  the  17th  inst.,  at  Lacock 
Abbey,  Wilts,  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year.”  Experiments  in  delineating 
objects  by  the  action  of  light  on  substances  sensitive  to  its 
chemical  action  had  been  made  before  by  various  savans. 
Wedgwood  aud  Davy  had  been  in  some  degree  successful. 
Niepce  had  been  still  more  so,  but  not  sufficiently  to  give 
a practical  process  to  the  world.  But  Talbot,  contem- 
porary with  Daguerre,  and  slightly  preceding  him  in  a 
detailed  announcement  of  his  method,  invented  a practical 
process  of  sun  drawing,  a development  of  which  is  in 
practice  in  the  prtsent  day. 

William  Hemy  Fox  Talbot  was  of  patrician  descent, 
being  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  the  son  of  W.  D.  Talbot,  of  Lacock 
Abbey,  in  Wiltshire.  He  received  his  education  in  boy- 
hood at  Harrow  School,  and  subsequently  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  won  two  university 
prizes.  In  the  first  reformed  Parliament  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
sat  as  member  for  Chippenham.  Politics  did  not,  however, 
entirely  absorb  his  attention,  for  within  a couple  of  years, 
in  1834,  we  find  him  making  his  first  experiments  with  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  which  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  brought  forth  very  definite  results.  On  the  31st  of 
January,  1839,  he  read  a paper  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  what  he  then  termed  “ Photogenic  Drawing.”  The 
operation  consisted  in  treating  writing-paper  with  a solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  and  subsequently  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  forming,  by  the  now  well  understood  re- 
action, chloride  of  silver,  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
Lace,  leaves,  ferns,  and  similar  objects  laid  upon  this 
paper,  and  the  whole  then  submitted  to  light,  produced 
white  images  of  the  objects,  which  served  as  negatives  on 
a dark  ground  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
uncovered  surface.  This  facsimile  was  so  marvellously 
accurate  that  it  excited  universal  admiration,  and  its  simpli- 
city, ease,  and  rapidity  were  regarded  as  marvellous.  A 
copy  which,  as  the  piper  which  appears  in  the  “ Transac- 
tions ” of  the  Society  remarks,  “ would  take  the  most 
skilful  artist  days  or  weeks  of  labour  to  trace  or  copy,  is 
effected  by  the  boundless  powers  of  natural  chemistry  in 
the  space  of  a few  seconds.” 


In  this  process,  as  will  be  seen,  the  origin  of  the  photo- 
graphic silver  priuting  process  was  published.  It  was 
still  but  a crude  matter,  the  faxing  solution  being  a satu- 
rated solution  of  common  salt,  which  was  not  a very  efficient 
agent.  Bromide  of  potassium  was  also  used  by  the  first 
sun  painters,  before  the  efficient  but  dangerous  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  discovered  as  a solvent  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  came  into  use.  But  the  discovery  of  a latent 
image,  and  means  to  develop  it,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
negative  work,  was  still  to  be  made.  To  whom  the 
earliest  discovery  is  due  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Daguerre, 
by  a lucky  accident,  discovered  it  on  the  silver  plate  ; and 
the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  first 
discovered  the  principle  in  this  country,  aud  first  used  gallic 
acid  in  conjunction  with  silver,  his  aim  being  to  fix  the 
I images  of  the  solar  microscope.  Mr.  Talbot  was  not  inactive 
■ in  the  meantime,  and  whether  as  the  result  of  his  own 
, continued  investigations,  or  as  the  result  of  the  published 
successes  of  Daguerre,  Reade,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
others,  by  the  year  1841  he  had  perfected  a method  of  pro- 
ducing camera  impressions,  constituting  negatives  which 
could  be  printed  by  his  method  of  photogenic  di  awing.  This 
method,  which  he  patented,  was  styled  Calotype,  or  Talbo- 
type— a complete  and  perfect  process,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  analogue  of  the  photography  of  the  present 
day.  In  this  process  iodide  of  silver  was  the  sensi- 
tive salt,  and  gallic  acid  the  developing  agent.  The 
callotype  process  was  largely  practised  by  the  early  pho- 
tographic amateurs,  and,  in  skilled  hands,  produced  as 
perfect  results  as  we  have  seen  by  any  photographic 
method,  notwithstanding  the  great  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  the  art.  The  use  of  paper  for  negatives  was 
superseded,  however,  by  collodion  in  1852.  Shortly  after 
this  Mr.  Talbot  was  sufficiently  ill  advised  to  bring  an 
action  for  infringement  of  his  patent  against  a photo- 
grapher using  the  collodion  process,  on  the  score  that  the 
film  of  iodized  collodion  was  the  equivalent  of  his  sheet 
of  iodized  paper.  In  this  attempt,  however,  he  failed,  the 
jury,  in  the  great  trial  Talbot  v.  Laroche,  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  defendant.  It  is  right  to  add  here,  that  in 
1852  Mr.  Talbot  made  a present  of  his  process  to  the 
public,  reserving  patent  rights  only  in  its  application  to 
professional  portraiture.  He  had  previously  given  full 
permission  to  use  his  patented  process  to  a few  successful 
amateurs,  whose  skilful  labours  not  only  gave  eclat  to  the 
process,  but  helped  to  perfect  it.  Chief  amongst  these 
was  Dr.  Diamond,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
amongst  calotypists. 

Some  of  the  earliest  steps  in  photo-engraving  were  also 
due  to  Mr.  Talbot.  In  1852  tie  patented  a method  of 
photographic  etching  or  engraving.  In  this  process  he 
uses  a steel  plate  which  was  coated  with  a film  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatine,  which  was  exposed  under  a cliche,  and 
subsequently  etching  with  a solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum.  In  working  this  process,  which  was  chiefly 
suitable  for  subjects  in  black  and  white,  Mr.  Talbot,  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  gradation  by  the  use  of  a grain, 
first  employed  what  he  termed  beds,  to  give  mechanical 
grain  or  texture.  The  subject  of  photo-engraving  con- 
tinued to  engage  his  attention,  aud  lie  made  further  im- 
provements, by  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  very 
promising  results,  but  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  the 
process  a commercial  standing.  About  the  same  time  Mr. 
Talbot  gave  much  attention  to  perfecting  an  albumen  pro- 
cess on  porcelain  tablets,  which  he  patented.  This  process 
was,  under  some  conditions,  very  sensitive,  aud  gave  results 
in  the  fractiou  of  a second. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  not  recently  maintained  his  interest 
in  photography  very  actively.  He  never  associated  much 
with  photographic  investigators,  and  never  joined  the 
Photographic  Society.  He  was,  however,  elected  an 
honorary  member  a few  years  ago,  as  a recognition  of  his 
claims  in  connection  with  the  art.  Of  late  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  more  to  antiquarian  researches,  and  was 
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especially  interested  in  deciphering  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  published  two  or  three  works  con- 
nected with  autiquarian  research.  In  1839  he  issued  his 
“ Hermes  : or,  Classical  and  Autiquariau  Researches.”  and 
in  the  same  year  “ Illustrations  of  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.”  In  1846  he  published  English  Ety- 
mologies.” The  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded 
to  him  in  1812  for  his  photographic  discoveries.  Although 
paper  negatives  are  now  rarely  taken,  and  the  Calotype 
process  i3  little  known,  and  although  silver  printing  is 
doomed,  still  the  name  of  Fox  Talbot  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  the  originator  of  the  method  of  multiplying 
copies  by  means  of  a negative  and  sensitive  paper,  and  of 
the  first  practical  method  of  producing  a negative  by  de- 
veloping a latent  image  received  in  the  camera. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Constant- Delessert’s  Coffee-Gum  Process— M.  Bour- 
c.oin’s  Mode  of  Preparing  Plates  by  the  Method — 
Fromul.e  of  Preservative  and  Developer — Qualities 
Not  Impaired  After  Two  Years — Advantages  of 
the  Cliches. 


A practised  photographer,  M.  Bourgoin,of  Mort,  who  has 
enjoyed  a long  experience  of  manipulations  of  all  kinds, 
wrote  to  me  a few  weeks  ago  respecting  the  so-called 
coffee-gum  process,  the  true  merit  of  which,  he  says,  has 
never  been  acknowledged.  It  is  now  nearly  eight  years 
ago  since  that  zealous  amateur,  M.  Constant-Delessert, 
whose  death  we  must  all  still  regret,  made  known  in  all 
its  details  this  method,  which  gave  such  unusually  fine 
results.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  many  advantages 
it  offers  — its  simplicity,  &c. — the  process  has  not  been 
followed  by  many  disciples.  M.  Bourgoin,  who  has 
adopted  it  for  some  time  past,  and  with  as  much  success, 
apparently,  as  the  inventor,  calls  once  more  the  attention 
of  his  brethren  to  it.  In  a long  memoir  which  he  has  sent 
me  he  describes  his  whole  method  of  manipulating. 

He  begins,  after  the  usual  preliminary  cleaning  of  the 
plates,  and  a thorough  rinsing  of  them,  by  covering  the 
surface  with  a preliminary  film  composed  of  a solution  of 
gelatine  of  five  per  one  thousand  strength  to  which  has 
been  added  one  gramme  of  iodide  of  cadmium.  The  collo- 
dion may  be  of  any  description  so  long  as  it  is  good ; 
M.  Bourgoin,  however,  makes  use  of  the  undermentioned 
formula : 


Sulphuric  ether  at  62°  ... 
Alcohol  at  10° 

Pyroxyline  

Iodide  of  cadmium 
Iodide  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  ammonium  ... 


...  500  cub.  cents. 
...  500 

..  10  grammes 


3 


i) 


3 


The  silver  bath  is  of  ten  per  cent,  strength,  and  to  it 
are  added  a few  cubic  centimetres  of  collodion,  saturated 
with  iodide,  and  about  ten  drops  per  litre  of  nitric  ncid  to 
render  the  solution  freely  acid.  The  sensitized  plate  is 
washed  in  rain  water,  and  then  energetically  rinsed  under 
an  ordinary  rose,  to  remove  all  traces  of  free  silver.  The 
preservative  mixture  is  formed  of  two  solutions,  the  first 
being  composed  of — 

Distilled  water  COO  cub.  cents. 

Gum  arabic...  ...  ..  35  grammes 

Sugar-candy  3 „ 


The  second  is  prepared  by  pouring  COO  cub.  cents,  of 
boiling  distilled  water  upon  65  grammes  of  well-burnt 
coffee,  and  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder  ; 30  grammes  of 
white  sugar  are  subsequently  added.  This  second  solution 
is  allowed  to  cool  in  a well-stoppered  bottle ; both  solu- 
tions are  filtered,  and  then  mixed.  The  liquid  will  only 
keep  good  for  a few  days.  Only  one  application  is  poured 


over  the  sensitized  plate,  and  is  immediately  poured  off 
again.  The  plate  is  permitted  to  drain,  and  then  put  into 
a drying  box.  A few  hours  suffice  to  dry  them  completely  ; 
the  drying  may  be  hastened  somewhat  by  having  recourse 
to  a mild  warmth. 

The  exposure  of  these  plates  in  the  camera  is  about 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  wet  plates.  The 
development  may  be  deferred  without  inconvenience.  M. 
Bourgoin  has  allowed  six  weeks  to  intervene  before  deve- 
lopment without  in  any  way  iujuring  the  result.  Alka- 
line development  may  be  resorted  to  with  plates  prepared 
iu  the  manner  indicated  ; for  himself,  M.  Bourgoin  pre- 
fers the  undermentioned  developer,  which  gives  very 
satisfactory  results  indeed  : — 

Filtered  rain  water  1000  cub.  cents. 

Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  iron  ...  40  grammes 

Bure  sulphate  of  copper  ...  40  „ 

Citric  acid  ...  40  „ 

The  plate  is  washed  a3  it  comes  out  of  the  dark  slide  to 
remove  the  coffee-gum  mixture  and  to  endow  it  with  suf- 
ficient permeability  ; then  there  is  poured  over  the  surface 
a little  ot  the  developer,  aud  afterwards  a mixture  of  the 
latter  and  a few  drops  of  silver  solution  (three  per  cent, 
strength)  added  to  three  grammes  of  citric  acid.  The 
development  is  continued,  and  the  liquid  reuewed  until 
the  cliche  appears  sufficiently  developed.  To  intensify,  a 
solution  of  the  undermentioned  nature  is  used  : — 

Filtered  rainwater  ...  1(00  cub.  cents. 

Byrogallic  acid  ..  ...  5 grammes 

Ciiric  acid...  ...  ...  5 „ 

to  which  is  added  a few  drops  of  a three  per  cent,  solution 
of  silver. 

M.  Bourgoin,  nevertheless,  recommends  the  photo- 
grapher to  be  very  cautious  about  intensifying,  because 
on  drying  the  cliche  will  be  found  to  become  darker  and 
darker  iu  tint.  It  is  best  to  delay  intensifying  until  after 
fixing,  which  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a saturated 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  When  the  desired  amount 
of  vigour  has  been  secured,  the  negative  is  again  fixed  with 
hyposulphite.  The  cliche  is  washed,  dried,  and  varnished 
iu  the  ordinary  way. 

In  concluding  the  description  of  the  process  of  which  I 
have  given  the  main  particulars,  M.  Bourgoin  dwells  upon 
the  advantage  of  the  coffee-gum  preservative  as  a means 
of  keeping  the  plates  good  for  some  time,  lie  can  secure 
with  them  pictures  of  monuments,  which  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  obtained  with  an  exposure  of  four  minutes,  the 
plates  having  been  prepared  for  more  than  two  years.  Wet 
collodion  plates  exposed  the  saiue  period,  and  developed 
under  the  same  conditions,  did  not  give  better  results.  So 
that  apparently  the  time  that  the  plates  have  been  kept 
makes  little  difference. 

The  author  has  appended  to  his  communication  a col- 
lection of  prints  which  1 have  had  an  opportunity  of 
showiug  to  a large  number  of  persons,  and  who  have 
unanimously  pronouuced  the  same  to  be  excellent.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  process  to  which  M. 
Bourgoin  has  again  invited  attention  will  receive  all  the 
favour  from  photographers  which  it  doubtless  merits. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


BHOTO-SPECTROSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Having  received  some  enquiries  by  letter  regarding  the 
method  1 employ  in  photographing  the  spectrum,  a brief 
description  may  be  of  use  to  others  besides  my  corres- 
pondents. 

To  photograph  spectra  there  are  four  distinct  appa- 
ratus necessary  (besides  the  source  of  light  if  metallic 
spectra  are  to  be  examined)  ; viz : — 1st.  The  condenser, 
for  condensing  the  light  on  the  slit ; 2nd.  The  collimator 
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consisting  of  the  adjustable  slit  and  the  collimating  lens  ; 
3rd.  The  prisms:  and,  4th.  The  camera  with  its  lens. 

The  starting-point  from  which  to  commence  procuring 
apparatus  is  undoubtedly  the  collimator,  as  on  it  depend 
the  dimensions  of  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  those  who  possess  a spectroscope 
(not  a direct  vision  one)  will  find  the  prisms  of  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  collimator,  but  for  those  who  desire  to 
undertake  the  work  without  spending  £50  or  £60  ou  it,  I 
recommend  that  the  apparatus  be  purchased  singly,  and 
without  being  fitted  up  with  micrometers,  &c.,  in  an  expen- 
sive manner,  since  all  this  elaboration  for  photographic 
work  is  practically  useless. 

The  collimator  for  good  work  should  not  be  less  than 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  collimating  lens  should 
be  about  H inches  in  diameter.  The  slit  should  be  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind,  as  on  its  accuracy  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  quality  of  the  resulting  photographs.  It 
should  close  perfectly  through  its  whole  length,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  its  jaws  should  approximate  to  knife-edges, 
since,  if  thicker,  it  is  possible,  and  probable,  that  the  image 
of  the  slit  which  gives  the  absorption  (or  bright)  lines  of  the 
spectrum  may  at  one  time  be  formed  by  the  inner  part  of  the 
slit,  and  at  another  by  the  outer,  a proceeding  which  is 
detrimental  to  sharp  definition.  The  outer  margin  of  the 
collimating  lens  should  not  be  employed,  and  if  the  spot  of 
light  ^when  the  light  is  thrown  by  the  coudenser  on  the 
slit)  occupy  a diameter  of  about  one  inch,  that  is  the  utmost 
th-t  should  be  utilized.  Diaphragms  in  the  interior  of  the 
collimating  tube  should  be  arranged  to  effect  this,  and  also 
to  prevent  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  reach- 
ing the  lens.  The  section  of  a collimator  is  given  in  the 


parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  using  an  achromatic  the  difference  in 
length  of  focus  of  the  different  rays  is  not  exaggerated,  as 
it  is  when  an  uncorrected  lens  is  employed. 

Having  fixed  or.  the  collimator,  the  next  piece  of  appa- 
ratus to  be  procured  is  a condenser.  The  image  of  the 
sun  formed  by  it  on  the  slit  should  entirely  fill  it,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a pleasant  dimension  for  the  breadth  of 
the  spectrum  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch ; in 
which  case,  supposing  a six-foot  camera  be  used,  a con- 
venient focal  length  for  the  condenser  will  be  about  three 
feet;  that  is,  it  will  form  an  image  of  the  sun  about  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Supposing  we  fix  on  three 
feet  as  the  focal  length,  and  the  available  aperture  of  the 
collimating  lens  to  be  one  inch,  and  its  length  eighteeu 
inches,  this  at  once  fixe3  the  maximum  diameter  of  the 
condenser.  It  should  just  illuminate  the  one-inch,  and  no 
more.  This  would  give  it  a diameter  of  two  iuches.  If  it 
be  an  achromatic  lens,  so  much  the  better ; but  a common 
plano-convex  or  double  convex  lens  will  answer.  And  if 
the  diameter  be  greater  than  two  inches,  a diaphragm 
must  be  used  to  get  it  down  to  that  diameter. 

The  annexed  figure  shows  a convenient  mounting  for 


figure.  The  slit  should  be  attached  to  an  inner  drawer 
tube,  as  shown. 

In  the  ordinary  spectroscope]  the  collimator  is  attached 
to  the  inn  or  brass  base  which  bears  the  prisms,  and  is,  as 
a rule,  ouly  attached  at  the  end  near  the  lens  by  a socket 
and  screw  arrangement.  Uuless  the  workmanship  be  first- 
rate  there  is  a danger  of  vibration  by  such  an  attachment. 
If  the  tube  be  supported  in  a cradle,  however,  the  danger 
vauishes.  For  my  collimator  I have  had  made  a wood 
cradle  of  the  following  shape.  At  one  end  are  two  screws 


by  which  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  respective  ends  can 
be  made,  and  a single  screw  at  the  other.  By  these  three 
screws  we  have  a perfect  bearing  on  any  surface,  and  a 
means  of  elevating  the  collimator  bodily,  or  of  altering  it  in 
inclination.  The  shape  of  the  cradle  itself  also  causes  the 
tube  to  take  a perfect  bearing.  The  only  thing  wanting 
is  to  secure  exact  perpendicularity  of  the  slit,  and,  prac- 
tically, this  is  better  done  by  hand  than  by  any  screw 
arrangement. 

This  cradle  can  be  easily  made  by  the  merest  tyro  in 
carpentry,  and  answers  its  purpose  as  well  as  any  much 
more  expensive  piece  of  apparatus.  I may  add  that  if 
greater  firmness  be  required  than  that  given  by  the  weight 
of  the  collimator  itself,  it  is  easy  to  weight  the  base  with 
lead,  and  to  furnish  the  top  of  the  Y’s  with  a spring  to 
clamp  the  tube  into  its  place  as  in  an  ordinary  theodolite. 
In  regard  to  the  lens  of  the  collimator  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  achromatic,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
For  some  time,  and  for  a fixed  purpose,  I used  a simple 
quartz  lens.  This  caused  a slight  difficulty  in  focussing 


the  condenser,  being  adjustable  as  to  height,  and  by 
means  of  screws  fixed  in  the  base-board  is  mile  adjust- 
able as  to  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  lens  to  the 
vertical. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A TOUR  IN  THURINGIA. 

BY  II.  BADEN  PRITCHARD.* 

Although  Thuringia  is  not  an  extensive  district,  you  cannot 
journey  a dozen  miles  in  one  direction  or  the  other  without 
leaving  one  principality  and  entering  another.  A walk 
the  first  day,  and  a carriage  drive  the  next,  brought  me 
through  three  different  little  dukedoms,  while  the  territory 
upon  which  l now  stand,  called  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
belongs,  it  appears,  to  somebody  who  is  neither  a duke 
nor  a grand-duke,  but  only  a prince.  Of  course  he  lives 
in  a palace,  but  then  all  princes  do  that,  and  he  goes  out 
hunting  every  day  of  the  week,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  He  has  an  army,  I know,  because  I met  him  just 
outside  the  courtyard. 

“ Ilis  Transparency  does  not  permit  any  one  to  enter 
the  courtyard,”  said  the  army  to  me,  as  I was  walking 
towards  the  palace.  He  was  a very  nice  little  soldier 
indeed,  and,  as  I did  not  want  to  get  him  into  trouble, 
1 at  once  complied  with  his  request. 

I thought,  however,  that  his  Transparency  would  |not 
mind  tny  taking  a picture  of  his  stronghold,  so  I set  up 
my  camera,  and  my  friend  the  army  stood  bolt  upright 
at  one  side.  I should  much  have  liked  to  have  sent  the 
little  man  a copy  of  it,  for  he  was  very  attentive,  and 
showed  me  the  barracks  of  the  state,  a little  four-roomed 
cottage  covered  with  creepers.  But,  unfortunately,  I find 
I did  not  turn  my  roller  in  taking  the  picture,  so  that 
when  l come  to  develop  I shall  find  a double  image  on 
the  plate. 

The  prince  himself,  whom  I had  also  the  honour  of 
meeting — you  can’t  avoid  him  very  well,  for  his  territory 
is  so  small  you  are  sure  to  see  him  whenever  lie  is  out-of- 
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doors— was  very  different  to  his  smiling  little  soldier. 
He  is  tall,  severe,  and  wears  a fierce  mousta<he.  But 
then  he  has  reason  to  be  proud,  for  I hear  that  1 is  income 
of  florins,  when  translated  into  pounds  sterling,  amounts 
to  nearly  twelve  thousand  a year,  so  that  he  must  be 
quite  as  well  off  a3  some  of  our  lesser  nobility  or  well-to-do 
city  magnates. 

Schwarzburg,  notwithstanding  its  limited  dimensions, 
is,  nevertheless,  a princedom  to  be  proud  of,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  Thuringia.  The  little 
village  of  Schwarzburg  nestles  cosily  at  the  foot  of  the 
burg,  or  palace,  which  stands  upoua  leafy  pedestal  closing 
up  the  end  of  the  valley.  The  scenery  is  like  a bit  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  here  and  there  is  a stretch  of  green  pasture 
land  so  smooth  and  even  that  it  might  be  a soft  carpet, 
trees  that  fringe  the  meadow  on  every  side  adding  to  the 
charm.  The  best  view  of  the  burg  and  its  vassal 
village  below  is  secured  from  a height  called  the  Trepp- 
stein,  where  a summer-house  has  been  built,  with  open 
windows  so  contrived  as  to  appear  like  the  framework 
of  a picture. 

Three  ragged  boys,  my  companion,  and  myself  find  our- 
selves  up  here ; they  have  been  blackberrying,  and  offer 
their  wares  to  us  in  three  little  saucers.  Blackberriesarenot, 
however,  very  rife  in  this  part  of  the  world,  apparently,,  for 
twopence  a piece  is  the  price  put  upon  the  saucers.  The 
boys  go  to  school,  they  tell  us,  from  sis  in  the  morning 
till  half-past  nine,  aud  are  then  pretty  well  free  to  do  any- 
thing they  like.  They  address  uses  “ highnesses,”  which 
causes  my  friend  to  ask  them  whether  they  have  many 
princes  like  ourselves  visiting  Schwarzburg.  In  the  end 
we  buy  their  blackberries,  but  only  on  one  condition  : that 
they  will  sit  down  aud  behave  themselves,  <tnd  eat  the 
berries  as  we  look  on,  a condition  they  consent  to  amid  a 
good  deal  of  laughing  aud  giggling. 

We  meet  other  visitors  up  here,  aud  when  I take  my 
photograph,  two  young  ladies  are  in  the  foreground  as 
quiet  as  mice.  1 pack  up  my  apparatus  and  walk  off,  but 
meeting  the  party  some  time  afterwards  they  summon 
courage  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  photograph,  of 
which  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  a copy.  But ' 
their  spokesman  falters  before  he  has  preferred  the  request, 
for  he  looks  about  for  some  signs  of  apparatus  and  camera, 
and  seeing  none,  concludes  he  has  made  a mistake. 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  T thought  it  was  you  who  had 
been  photographing.” 

“ Yes,”  I replied. 

“ But  1 fear  I have  made  a mistake.” 

“ No  ; here  is  my  apparatus,  you  see,”  and  I pointed  to 
my  little  leather  case.  “ My  pictures  are  only  taken  as 
reminiscences  of  my  tour,  or  I should  have  been  happy  to 
have  told  you  where  to  purchase  them.” 

I hardly  think  my  friends  quite  understood  taking  pho- 
tographs for  pleasure,  for  amateurs  are  not  so  frequently 
met  with  abroad  as  in  England,  where  we  have  to  thank 
them  for  much  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  progress 
and  especially  in  connection  with  dry  plates. 

Across  Kouigsee  to  Ilmenau  is  but  a moderate  day’s 
walk,  and  1 may  give  a hint  here  which  some  of  my 
readers  may  like  to  have.  There  is  nothing  so  refreshing 
as  a cup  of  tea  on  a long  walk,  and  I will  mention  how  I 
obtained  this  beverage  on  the  road-side  with  little  trouble. 
There  is  to  be  purchased  nowa-days  a little  flat  kettle 
holding,  perhaps,  a pint,  which  weighs  but  a fewjounces.  A 
flat  gauze  spirit-lamp,  containing  sponge,  so  that  it  does 
not  spill  the  liquid,  is  sold  for  niuepence,  and  this  lamp  has 
a stand  attached  whereon  the  kettle  is  poised.  A four- 
ounce  tin  vial  of  spirit  completes  the  outfit,  which  takes 
up  but  a small  space  in  a tourist’s  sling  bag.  Inside  the 
kettle  are  stored  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  with  these  appli- 
ances at  hrnd  a cup  of  tea  can  be  made  almost  anywhere 
in  ten  minutes.  The  kettle  is  filled  at  a brook,  and  the 
lamp  lighted  down  by  the  water  where  th°re  is  shelter 
from  the  wind ; in  five  minutes  the  water  boils,  and  in 
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goes  the  tea  and  out  goes  the  lamp.  Two  tin  cups  which 
fit  into  one  anothor  are  produced,  and  here  we  are  drink- 
ing a cup  of  good  English  tea  in  the  wilds  of  the  Thuriugian 
forest.  And  how  nice  the  fragrant  liquid  is  to  a tired 
pedestrian  I need  not  here  set  down. 

Ilmenau  is  a forest  town,  well  known  as  having  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  Goethe,  the  great  German  poet.  On 
the  Kickelhahn  hill,  overlooking  the  little  town,  is  a tower 
that  offers  a fine  prospect  over  the  country  ; and  here,  too, 
is  the  little  house,  restored  since  Goethe  lived  here,  where 
he  scribbled  on  the  door-post  with  a pencil  his  famous 
ode  to  night : — 

“ Uber  alien  Gipfelu 
I*t  Ruh\ 

In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spiirest  du 
Kaum  elnen  Hauch. 

Die  Voegel  schlafen  ira  AValde ; 

Warte  nur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch.” 

I take  a picture  of  the  Goethe  cottage,  standing  on  a 
shoulder  of  the  Kickelhahn,  and  overlooking  an  expanse 
of  foliage.  From  the  Kickelhahn  you  can  see  right  over 
to  the  Brocken  of  the  Harz  mountains,  aud  secure  a pano- 
rama of  all  Thuringia.  Here  there  is  a ruin  on  some  lofty 
hill  top,  here  the  glisteuing  towers  or  steeples  of  some 
little  town  or  village.  There  is  a story  or  legeud  con- 
nected with  most  of  these  old  burghs,  and  a book,  1 hear, 
has  receutly  been  published  of  Thuriugian  legends  which 
makes  very  pleasant  reading.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
these  is  the  story  connected  with  the  ruins  of  Kyff- 
haensser,  where  the  Emperor  Frederick,  old  Barbarossa, 
called  so  from  his  long,  tawny  beard,  is  said  to  be  still 
living  down  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  ruined  castle. 
They  say  that  he  sits  upon  a bench  before  a marble  table, 
supporting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  dozing  the  time  away, 
aud  every  now  and  theu  he  nods  his  head  and  rubs  hi3 
eyes,  as  if  about  to  wake  up.  llis  shaggy  beard  has  grown 
right  through  the  table,  and  now  reaches  to  his  feet.  His 
courtiers  stand  silently  around,  and  motionless,  ready  for 
the  hour  of  awaking,  and  for  the  time  when  their  old 
Emperor  shall  go  back  once  more  to  rule  the  Fatherland. 
But  this  hour  can  only  come,  we  are  told,  when  the  ravens 
that  hover  over  the  ruins  fly  away  ; or  when  Barbarossa’s 
long  beard  shall  have  curled  itself  thrice  round  the  table  at 
which  the  old  king  sits. 


RETOUCHING, 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

Some  time  ago,  I urged  some  serious  cautious  on  photo- 
graphers, as  to  the  excessive  use  of  retouching:  will  you 
allow  me  to  add  a few  remarks  to  what  I then  said, 
lest  any  of  your  readers  might  think  that  my  strictures 
upon  the  practice  of  unlimited  retouching  then  made  were 
without  due  consideration.  I will  state  the  facts  on  which 
they  are  founded.  A photographic  portraitist  works  in  a 
studio  built  expressly  for  his  use,  in  which,  if  properly 
planned,  he  cau  command  sufficient  light  from  wl  atever 
direction  may  best  suit  his  purposes.  He  has  backgrounds, 
screens,  and  accessories,  so  that  he  is  able  to  produce  what- 
ever effect  he  pleases.  The  pose  of  the  sitter  is  also,  or 
should  be,  entirely  under  his  command.  Therefore,  if  hisskill 
be  equal  to  the  situation,  he  will  bo  able  to  give  the  most 
agreeable  representation  possibleofthesubj  :ct.  Further  than 
this  legitimate  portraiture  does  not  go.  Any  attempt  made 
at  ideality  will  result  in  loss  of  resemblauce.  The  word 
ideal  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  signifies  something  which  only 
exists  in  the  imagination  of  the  inventor,  aud  is  not  the 
likeness  of  anything  in  existence.  Should  the  idealised 
form  be  auy  way  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  must 
necessarily  represent  a monster.  Portraits  are  not  treasured 
for  the  beauty  or  the  fashionable  attire  of  the  originals,  but 
they  are  intended  to  serve  as  lasting  memorials  of  those 
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who  are  dear  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  affection,  and  from 
whom  the  changes  of  life  or  death  have  separated.  A por- 
trait album  is  not  a thing  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
strangers,  except  it  bo  tilled  with  the  representations  of 
public  cli  iracters;  and  here  truth  is  a sine  qu  i non,  as  we  are 
apt  to  look  upon  them  with  a philosophic  eye.  seeking  to 
trace  in  their  features  same  distinctive  marks  of  th:  great 
qualities  which  we  know  thorn  to  possess.  Tho  expression 
of  character  is  the  very  s>"l  of  portraiture,  and  any  attempt 
at  generalization  destroys  its  chief  attraction.  With  the 
landscape  photographer,  individuality  is  not  paramount, 
therefore  some  poetical  license  may  be  allowed.  In  our 
variable  climate,  nature  seldom  shows  herself  in  holiday 
guise,  therefore  it  is  perfectly  legitimate — in  fact,  it  is  often 
necessary — for  the  photographer  to  be  sufficiently  an  artist 
to  be  able  to  improve  upon  what  he  sees,  always,  of  course, 
keeping  the  characteristics  of  the  scene.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a view  taken  in  dull  weather,  the  introduction  of 
a light  cloud  will  give  relief  to  the  distant  mountains  on 
the  horizon.  A few  touches  of  light  will  prevent  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  appearing  as  huge  silhouettes  cut  out  of 
black  piper.  A diagonal  graduated  light  thrown  across  a 
grass  plot  will  prevent  its  looking  like  a dark  wall.  The 
representation  of  a few  ripples  or  reflections  will  serve  to 
distinguish  a stream  of  ruuuing  water  from  a pool  of  mud. 
The  introduction  of  appropriate  figures  will  enliven  and 
complete  the  effect. 

I have  been  only  able  to  touch  upon  a few  of  the  most  pro- 
minent points  suggestive  of  the  ditection  in  which  the 
artist  should  work,  neither  am  I able,  in  this  article,  to  give 
any  instructions  concerning  the  method  of  working  ; but 
thus  much  I may  say,  that  no  double  printing  is  necessaiy  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  prove  best  to  take  some  trouble  to 
make  the  negative  as  perfect  as  possible,  rather  than  have 
to  resort  to  tedious,  uncertain,  and  troublesome  dodges  to 
obtain  each  separate  proof.  I should  be  happy  to  offer  a 
few  practical  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  beginners 
should  you  thnk  it  would  benefit  them. 


€0msj?0n&m*. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sin, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  fact  that  the  last  day  for  receiving  pictures 
for  the  Photographic  Exhibition  is  Tuesday,  October  2nd. 
Intending  exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  comply 
with  the  published  regulations,  as  any  breach  of  them  may 
lead  to  the  non-acceptance  of  their  pictures. — Faithfully 
yours,  II.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Sec. 

5,  Poll  Mall  East,  September  24 th. 


COLOURED  LIGHT  FOR  WEAK  EYES. 

Sir, — Blue  glass  has  long  been  used  as  the  best  medium 
for  softening  the  light  for  weak  eyes.  Recent  corre- 
spondents, however,  favour  yellow  glass  for  this  purpose. 
The  objection  against  blue  glass  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not 
admit  enough  of  light,  and  against  yellow  glass  that  it 
makes  a glare.  Both  these  objections  might  be  obviated 
by  a compromise,  viz.,  green.  This  is  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  and  herbage  which  surround  us  on  all  sides  ; and  it 
is  a known  fact  that  it  is  a rest  for  the  eyes  to  look  on  a 
green  lawn  or  on  foliage  from  a brighter  light,  such  as  is 
reflected  from  the  white  paper  of  a book.  For  these  reasons 
I think  that  green  glass  is  preferable  either  to  blue  or  to 
yellow. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Green  Lioht. 

GERMAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE. 

Sia, — On  perusing  the  News  of  the  21st  inst,,  I read, 
under  the  heading  •*  Photographic  Literature,”  that  the 
“ Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung"  will  constitute  the  only 


weekly  photographic  jorrnal  in  Germany,  unless  the 
Wochenblatl  is  still  in  existence.  I conclude  from  these 
words  that  you  think  our  Photographische  Wochenblatl  has 
ceased  to  live,  and  therefore  b -g  to  inform  you  that  the 
establishment  of  tie  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  will  by 
no  means  affect  our  journal,  as  its  existence  is  positively 
secured  by  a considerable  capital,  first  rate  contributors,  and 
a great  number  both  of  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

Trusting  you  will  publish  th  -se  few  lines  in  your  valuable 
journal,  I am.  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Ernst  Dubv. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  receiving  the  assurance  of  the 
intended  longevity  of  our  energetic  and  exc.dlent  contem- 
porary.— Ed.] 


TRANSPARENCIES. 

Sir, — I send  a new  process  for  m iking  transparencies. 
The  process  is  as  follows. 

Soak  some  gelatine  in  sufficient  water  for  five  hours,  and 
thendissolve  by  heat.  Pourdouble  the  quantity  of  methylated 
alcohol  into  it  ; let  it  stand  for  a few  minutes  until  the 
gelatine  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  aud  pour  off  the 
water  and  alcohol.  Wtien  perfectly  drained,  add  the  same 
quantity  of  water  as  first  employed  ; let  it  soak  a little 
while,  ind  then  dissolve  the  whole  by  heat  j add  some  drops 
of  glycerine.  For  use — 

Solution  of  the  gelatine  ...  ...  1 ounce 

B. chromate  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ouncesor  less 

Watercolour,  or  Indian  iuk  ...  quant,  stiff. 

Take  a varnished  negative,  coat  it  with  waxing  solution; 
when  dry  pour  a little  of  the  bichromated  gelatine  on  it, 
aud  sprea  l with  glass  rod  ; let  it  dry,  as  it  will  in  a few 
minutes.  Place  a piece  of  black  velvet  on  it.  After 
exposure,  wash  it  with  warm  water  as  usual. 

Careless  Operator. 


PAINTING  PORTRAITS  IN  OIL. 

Dear  Sir, — With  regard  to  the  subject  of  painting  por- 
traits in  oil,  I would  obseive  that  I havet  noticed  a practice 
which  I consider  amounts  to  a deception  unworthy  of  art, 
viz.,  the  use  of  paper  enlargements  pasted  upon  calico  or 
canvas  as  a basis.  From  the  nature  of  these  materials  they 
cannot  bo  expected  to  resist  injury,  damp,  aud  the  effects  of 
time,  and,  therefore,  tho  purchaser’s  intention  is  frustrated, 
aud  the  expense  to  which  he  lies  gone  has  brought  little  or  no 
return.  The  vat  ions  gradations  of  shade  in  tho  eulargemeut 
being  obliterated  by  the  opaque  colour  used  in  painting  the 
picture,  they  become  useless;  therefote  it  would  be  much 
better  to  make  an  outline  upon  a properly  prepared  canvas, 
either  by  a pentagraph  from  tho  photographic  enlargement, 
or,  when  of  the  same  sizes,  by  superposition,  which  is  easily 
done,  without  spoiliug  the  enlargement,  by  rubbing  over  a 
sheet  of  thin  paper  of  sufficient  size  with  either  common 
blacklead,  lampblack,  red  chalk,  or  any  powder  colour. 
With  the  exception  of  blacklead.  a small  quantity  of  soap 
or  grease  should  be  mixed  with  them,  which  will  make  them 
adhere  better  to  the  paper,  aud  not  be  likely  to  6tnear. 
Flace  a sheet  of  this  paper  (coloured  side  downwards)  on  the 
prepared  canvas  on  which  the  portrait  is  to  be  painted  ; over 
this  place  the  photographic  enlargement  face  upwards; 
fasten  tho  whole  together  firmly  by  drawing  pins,  or  by  any 
other  means  which  will  allow  the  two  papers  to  be  lifted  in 
parts  without  displacing  them,  so  that  the  operator  may 
observe,  from  time  to  time,  how  the  work  progresses.  Every- 
thing being  nicely  arranged,  proc  ed  with  a moderate 
pressure  to  trace  on  the  faceo!  the  enlargement  its  outlines, 
using  a blunt  style.  Ou  removing  the  papers,  if  carefully 
executed,  a correct  outline  will  be  found  ou  the  canvas,  and 
the  photographic  enlargement  will  prove  of  fuither  service 
as  a copy. 

While  on  this  subject  I may  notice  a deception 
practised  by  unprincipled  picture-dealers  of  foisting  upon 
unwary  purchasers  oleographs  got  up  to  represent  original 
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paintings,  principally  by  the  old  masters.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  style  of  print  is  a vast  improvement  in 
pictorial  art,  affording,  as  it  does,  almost  facsimiles  of  high 
class  pictures,  and  when  sold  for  what  they  really  are,  and 
at  a moderate  price,  offers  a boon  to  the  public.  But  cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  of  a very  serious  imposition  ; it 
is  not  always  that  a magnifying  glass  will  detect  them,  as 
the  prints  may  have  been  worked  upon  for  the  exp'ess 
purpose  o(  dec  ption.  The  best  way  is  to  remove  the  picture 
from  its  frame,  when  it  will  appear  as  if  it  had  been  re-lined  ; 
remove  a little  of  the  paper  generally  pasted  round  the 
margin  ; then  remove  a bit  of  the  picture  itself  from  the 
canvas  at  a corner;  tho  material  on  which  the  picture  is 
painted  (should  it  prove  to  be  paper)  will  at  once  disclose 
the  deception. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  James  Martin. 


^rumimigs  of  jSoridus. 

Edinburoh  Photographic  Society. 

An  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
20th  instant,  the  scene  of  operations  being  Largo,  one  of  the 
numerous  quaint  fishing  villages  on  the  East  coast  of  Fife 
famous  for  its  connection  with  the  popular  song  “ The  Boatie 
Rows,’’  as  well  as  being  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  ever  fresh  romance  of  “Robinson  Crusoe.”  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  affords,  both  in  the  harbour  with  its  fishing- 
boats.  and  in  its  straggling  and  often  picturesque  houses,  some 
capital  work  for  the  camera,  while  within  easy  distances  are 
several  ruiued  towers,  or  castles,  and  an  interesting  Runic  monu- 
ment well  worthy  of  being  visited. 

In  consequence,  not  so  much  of  its  distance  from  Edinburgh, 
as  of  the  out-of-the-way  corner  in  which  it  lies,  the  necessity  for 
crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  limited  train  service,  an 
early  start  was  necessary,  and  so  the  party  left  the  Waverley 
Station  at  6‘25,  and  reached  Largo  at  8'30,  quite  ready  for  a 
good  breakfast,  allhough,  ns  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  so  ready 
for  them.  As  the  worthy  treasurer  was  the  only  member  who 
had  not  brought  his  camera,  he  was  despatched  to  commissariat 
duties,  while  the  rest  went  on  exploring  expeditions,  and,  as 
the  morning  was  fine,  the  light  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
hardly  a trace  of  wind,  all  were  sanguine  of  a successful  day. 

“ But  ah  ! how  little  mortals  know 
When  chance  may  prove  their  friend  or  foe.” 

Largo  contains  two  inns,  the  “Railway,’’  and  the  “Crusoe,” 
and  the  commissary,  believing  that  it  is  true  of  hotels  as  of  men, 
that  a good  deal  can  be  learned  from  external  appearances, 
resolved  to  reconnoitre  a little,  before  deciding  as  to  which  he 
should  patronize  There  was,  however,  not  much  to  choose 
between  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  windows  of  tho  one  were 
cleaner  than  those  of  the  other,  and  having  a leaning  to  the 
ancient  rather  than  the  modern,  he  applied  to  the  “ Crusoe,”  but 
applied  in  vain.  Like  its  prototype,  it  would  have  gladly  taken 
in  one,  but  on  no  consideration  would  it  undertake  to  breakfast 
the  party.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  no  help  but  to  try  the 
“Railway” — surely  he  would  succeed  there!  Its  very  name 
implied  progress,  and  hinted  at  preparation  for  travellers  ; 
but,  alas  1 his  application  there  seemed  at  first  doomed 
to  share  the  fate  of  that  made  to  the  “ Crusoe.”  The 
good  wife  of  the  “ Railway  ” thought  she  could  manage  one, 
or  perhaps  two,  but  thero  really  was  nothing  in  the  house  to 
breakfast  as  many  as  ho  wanted  to  cater  for.  Fish,  the  commis- 
sary suggested — surely  Largo  Bay  had  still  plenty  of  fish  ! But 
no ; the  fishermen  had  either  not  cast  their  nets,  or,  if  they  had, 
they  had  not  caught  even  the  classic  “nine,”  as  there  were  only  three 
available  : and  what  could  they  be  amongst  so  many  ? However, 
after  considerable  persuasion,  tho  landlady  agreed  to  do  the  best 
she  could,  stipulating  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  threo 
fishes  and  as  many  eggs  as  they  could  eat ; and  as  “ hunger  is 
good  kitchen,”  they  enjoyed  the  breakfast  thoroughly.  By  the 
time  it  was  finished  the  clouds  had  gathered  in,  obscuring  the  sun 
and  castiug  a gloom  over  the  hitherto  cheerful  prospects  for  the 
day,  the  sky  having  assumed  that  dull  leaden  appearance  which 
usually  betokensa  continuation  of  the  same.  They  proceeded  to  the 
harbour,  however,  and  several  plates  were  exposed  there  by  the 
younger  members;  but  the  older  and  more  experienced— and,  per- 
haps, too,  less  enthusiastic — decided  to  give  it  up  as  a bad  job,  and 


return  to  Edinburgh  by  tbe  first  train,  considering  the  flat,  unin- 
teresting pictures  that  could  only  be  got  in  such  a light  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  taking.  But  by  the  time  Burntisland  was  reached 
an  unexpected  change  had  taken  phice,  and  the  sun  had  again  put 
in  an  appearance.  Here  they  remained  and  exposed  a number  of 
plates,  some  on  the  shipping  in  the  docks,  and  some  on  the  not 
unpicturesque  street'. 

By  five  o'clock  the  plates  were  exhausted,  and  the  party  ad- 
journed for  refreshments,  after  which  Mr.  Pringle  took  the  chair, 
and  some  routine  business  was  transacted,  and  Mr.  Lawson 
admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

The  plates  included  the  ordinary  collodio-bromide  and  gelatino 
as  modified  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  the  exposures  varied  from  ten  seconds 
to  thirty  minutes,  the  former  proving  quite  long  enough  for  the 
gelatine. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Tiie  first  meeting  after  the  summer  recess  was  held  at  tho 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  the 
President,  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  books  through  misadventure,  the  con- 
firmation of  tho  minutes  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Coote  exhibited  a number  of  fine  collodio-albumen  nega- 
tives takeu  during  his  summer  trip  to  Coonemara. 

Mr.  M.  Noto.v  showed  and  described  a new  melhod  of  arrang  - 
ing  the  camera  front  [ia  our  next], 

Mr.  Lund  exhibited  a collodio-albumen  plate,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Pollitl  in  1869.  This  plate  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Lund 
about  September  last  year,  and  developed  on  the  12th  instant. 
Tho  result  was  a good,  clean  negative. 

As  is  usual,  tho  first  meetiug  of  the  session  was  poorly 
attended,  and  the  members  present  busied  themselves  with  the 
Society’s  portfolio. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded  to  Messrs.  Coote, 
Notou,  and  Lund,  tho  meeting  was  adjourned. 


&alk  in  t&i  jjtu&io. 

Catalogue. — We  have  received  a copy  of  the  catalogue  of 
chemical  appliances  manufactured  and  sold  by  G.  Mason  and  Co., 
of  Glasgow.  For  all  engaged  in  chemical  operations  this 
cataloguo  will  be  invaluable.  It  is  singularly  complote, 
admirably  arranged,  and  well  illustrated.  It  is  not  needed  by 
the  photographer  for  his  ordinary  working  appliances  ; but  to 
all  engaged  in  chemical  and  experimental  work  we  strongly 
recommend  an  examination  of  this  catalogue. 

Sheriffs  for  London. — The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Nottage  and  Mr.  Alderman  Staples  as  sheriffs  for  London  and 
Middlesex  will  take  place  to-day  at  the  Guildhall.  The 
procession  will  leave  the  Albion  at  half-past  twelve,  and  pass 
through  Aldersgate  Street,  Barbican,  Redcross  Street,  Fore 
Street,  Aldermaubury,  Gresham  Street,  into  Guildhall  Yard, 
returning  to  the  Albion  by  way  ot  King  Street,  Cheapside,  and 
Aldersgate  Street. 

Mr.  Bright  on  Photography.-- In  a recent  speech  on  Pro- 
gress in  Science  and  Art,  Mr.  Bright  said  : — “ If  you  come  to 
the  science  or  the  art,  whichever  you  may  call  it,  ot  photo- 
graphy, that  is  entirely  new.  Many  of  us  who  have  lived  a 
good  while  in  the  world  have  no  portraits  of  our  parents  — our 
parents  passed  away  to  the  future  life  before  this  groat  inven- 
tion was  made ; but  now  in  every  family  parents  can  have 
portraits  of  their  absent  children  ; children  can  have  portraits 
of  their  absent  parents;  we  can  have  portraits,  as  no  doubt 
most  of  us  now  have,  of  those  v/ho  have  loved  us,  and  whose 
features  we  shall  seo  no  more  here : and  all  this  is  brought 
into  every  home  at  the  smallest  charge,  not  to  the  rich  alone, 
but  to  the  poor  everywhere,  for  science  is  not  a respecter  of 
persons,  but  is  good  to  everybody  to  whom  it  comes  near,  and 
with  whom  it  deals.” 

Wreck  of  the  “ Forest.” — Two  photographic  pictures  in 
a cigar-box  have  been  picked  up  off  Whitenose  Coastguard 
Station.  The  pictures  were  on  glass,  and  in  an  old  style  of 
art.  One  of  these  consisted  of  the  likenessos  of  three  young 
men,  who  appear  to  resemble  colonists  from  the  style  of  their 
dress  and  other  surroundings.  The  other  picture  was  the 
portrait  of  a young  woman. 
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A National  Collection  ok  Photograph?.—' “ ‘ One  of  the 
Many’  writes  to  us  (Daily  Xews) : — May  I ask  the  help  ot 
your  valuable  paper  in  proposing  that  the  National  Gal  ery 
authorities  he  persuaded  to  make  and  exhibit  for  public  benefit 
a national  collection  of  photographs  that  should  show  by  means 
of  permanent  fair-sized  photographs,  taken  from  the  objects 
themselves— as  complete  a collection  as  possible  of  the  time- 
honoured  treasures  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture— 
the  relics  ot  the  best  times  of  art  that  those  who  travel  go 
abroad  to  see.  Thus,  the  collection  should  comprehend  photo- 
graphs of  each  of  the  famous  buildings  and  valued  ruins  ; those 
of  a kind  hung  together,  aud  grouped  according  to  their  style, 
■with  photographs  again  of  rich  details  enlarged.  It  should 
show  the  famous  pictures,  each  artist’s  works  being  hung 
together,  and  grouped  by  their  subjects.  The  antique  statues 
aiid  bas-reliefs;  those  of  the  same  personages  together  and 
grouped  by  their  attitudes.  And  Michael  Angelo’s  statuary. 
Lastly,  the  whole  number  of  photographs  should  be  repealed 
on  a "small  scale,  grouping  them  according  to  the  towns  to 
which  each  object  belongs.  Such  a school  as  this  collection 
would  be  ought  to  improve  gradually  tne  art  of  the  country, 
when  architects  and  they  who  employ  them— painters  aud 
sculptors,  and  they  who  judge  their  work— have  the  power  of 
seeing  and  growing  familiar  with  the  best  samples  of  the 
sublime  and  beautdul  in  art  that  the  world  boasts.  Plenty  of 
the  objects  have  already  been  photographed,  and  only  need 
collecting;  numbers  would  have  to  be  taken  expressly,  but  the 
expense  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  advantage, 
which  would  bo  very  great.  The  collection  might  well  find  a 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  ground  floor  under  the  National 
Gallery.” 


go  ©orresyoniunts. 


F.  A.  G. — Fargicr  did  expose  the  sensitive  film  of  gelatine  and 
pigment  on  one  side  and  develop  on  the  other,  but  in  an  awkward 
and  inconvenient  fashion.  He  coated  a plate  of  glass  with  the 
bichromated  gelatine,  and  exposed  under  a negative  whilst  on  the 
glass  : then  coatid  the  film  with  i-lain  collodion,  and  plunged  the 
plate  in  warm  water  to  develop.  The  collodion  film  with  the  image 
attached  eventually  floated  otf  the  plate,  and  was  removed  Irom 
the  water  and  mounted.  It  is  clear  that  this  method  was  only 
available  for  very  small  pictures.  The  Abbe  Laborde  and  M. 
Poitevin  in  France,  and  Mr.  Blair  in  this  country,  bad  previously 
pointed  out  the  principle  of  exposing  on  one  side  and  developing 
on  the  other  as  the  true  solution  of  obtaining  half-tones  in  carbon, 
but  had  not  devised  efficient  means  of  effecting  this  objert.  It 
was  Mr.  Swan  who  originated  an  efficient  means  of  doing  this. 

Correction. — We  have  received  a letter  from  the  editor  of  a con- 
temporary stating  that  the  article  on  glass  which  appeared  in  our 
last,  accredited  to  the  Scientific  American,  originally  appeared 
in  the  British  Journal , and  should  have  been  accredited  to  that 
journal.  We  can  simply  explain  that  the  cutting  was  sent  to  us 
by  a friind  who  had  clipped  it  from  nnother  journal  where  it  was 
accredited  to  the  Scientific  American,  and  wo  reproduced  it  as  it 
was  printed.  Vie  give  our  contemporary’s  claim  as  he  makes  it 
without  question  or  doubt,  and  we  con-ider  we  paid  him  a high 
complimeut  in  cons  dering  that  the  article  was  good  enough  to 
reproduce  in  our  pages. 

J.  W.  G. — For  a beginner  having  had  no  tuition  and  little  experi- 
ence your  work  is  promising.  The  printing  and  toning  are  good. 
The  most  prevalent  fault  is  a lack  of  definition,  either  from  ira- 
crfect  focussing,  or  movement  in  the  sitter.  You  will  improve 
y observation  and  care  in  the  pose,  arrangement,  and  general 
artistic  qualities  of  the  work. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  AUGUST. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON.  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven , 

36  feet  above  tea-level.  


L.  D.  L. — In  the  patent  lens  in  question  the  back  lens  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  unscrewing,  so  ns  to  produce  diffusion  of  focus.  Where 
you  do  not  require  that  kind  of  definition  you  can  keep  it  screwed 
tight  up.  The  maker  of  any  apparatus  will,  as  a rule,  furnish 
you  with  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  information  as  to  its 
objects  and  mode  of  using. 

Careless  Operator. — Wo  know  nothing  of  the  matt  paper  to 
which  you  refer,  and  the  portion  of  advertisement  you  enclose 
affoids  us  no  clue,  as  it  mentions  no  advertiser’s  name.  Write  to 
the  advertiser  (whose  address  you  have  doubtless  retained),  and 
ask  him  for  information.  2.  Unless  you  are  familiar  with,  or 
master  of,  some  dry  plate  process,  you  had  better  use  the  wet  pro- 
cess for  enlargements. 

John  Salt. — All  th-  tools  mentioned  in  the  article  to  which  you 
refer  can  doubtless  be  obtained  at  a hardware  shop,  or  of  a dealer 
in  tools.  Many  workmen  make  a mitreing  block  themselves ; it 
is  not  a difficult  task.  We  cannot  give  you  any  information  about 
the  prices  of  tools. 

N eoati  vb. — There  arc  many  manuals  of  photogr  iphy  for  beginners. 
There  is,  however,  none  better  than  Captain  Abney’s  Instruction 
Boos,  sold  by  our  Publishers. 

T.  R.  It  sends  us  a negative  packed  between  two  pieces  of  mill- 
board,  for  transmission  through  the  post,  and  remarks  that  he 
packs  it  thus  carelessly  to  try  the  experiment,  and  wishes  to 
know  in  how  many  piecos  it  arrives.  We  hopo  the  experiment  is 
satisfactory  to  him,  for  it  came  in  more  fragments  than  we  have 
time  to  count,  and  each  of  too  small  a size  to  afford  us  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  chiracter  of  the  negative,  upon  the  defects  of  which  we 
were  requested  to  advise.  The  primary  intention  of  sending  the 
negative  is  therefore  sacrificed  t • an  experiment  which  should  not 
require  making.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a glass  negative  can 
pass  safefy  through  the  post,  subject  to  the  stamping  operation 
and  other  risks  of  transit,  without  properly  packing  in  a box. 
If,  by  rare  chance,  this  negative  had  come  without  fracture,  it 
could  have  been  no  proof  that  another  would  do  the  same.  . We 
must  warn  our  readers  that  on  receiving  a po-t  packet  containing 
broken  glass  we  generally  throw  it  away  at  once,  as  opening  it  on  a 
writing  desk  covers  everything  with  minute  fragments,  du-t,  and 
specula  ot  broken  glass,  at  once  dangerous  and  uncomfortable. 
As  you  do  not  describe  the  defects  of  the  negative,  we  have  no 
data  upon  which  to  offer  advice.  2.  The  spots  of  the  sensitive 

Saper  are  clearly  due  to  dust  of  some  kind  ; iron  rust  would  pro- 
uce  such  an  effect,  as  almost  any  reducing  agent  would.  It  is  not 
hypo,  certainly. 

M.  D. — We  do  not  know  of  any  systematic  applicition  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  delinea  ion  of  morbid  anatomy.  It  has  frequently 
been  employed  for  preserving  records  of  special  cases,  but  not  sys- 
tematically applied,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  late  Dr.  II.  G.  Wright 
took  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  made  a collection  of  all  the 
photographs  of  medical  subjects  ho  could  obtain.  Dr.  Diamond 
applied  photography  to  the  portraiture  of  the  insane,  and  mado  a 
valuable  and  interesting  collection. 
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Highest  temperature  observed  ... 
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Mean  of  all  observations  

Number  of  fair  days  

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  ... 

Number  of  fair  days  sunny 

Number  of  fair  days  gloomy 

Note.  — I see  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  comment  m the  observa- 
tions of  la-t  month  (August) ; but  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  here  to 
note  the  exceptional  height  of  the  barometer  yesterday  and  to-day,  as 

follows . „ ...  , , 

Morning  Noon  Night 

September  19  ...  30  13  ...  30  20  ... 

„ 17  ...  30-20  ...  30  25  ...  30  32 

„ 18  ...  30  28  ...  — ....  — 

After  the  particularly  wet  weather  during  the  whole  ot  this  year,  may  we 
1 hope  this  to  be  the  commencement  of  a fine  autumn 
September  Vith. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
How  Scientific  Education  is  Conducted  in  America— 
Dr.  Stein's  Last  Scientific  Application  of  Photo- 
graphy— Solution  of  Silk  Once  More— A Simple 
Test  for  the  Haloid  Salts  ok  Silver. 

How  Scientific  Education  is  Conducted  in  America. — Our 
American  cousins  have  conceived  a bold  idea  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ; it  is  no  less  than  a scientific  and  educa- 
tional expedition  round  the  world.  And  if  this,  the  first 
experiment,  is  successful,  we  may  hope  to  see  such  a tour 
form  one  of  the  ordinary  items  of  education  with  New 
England  youths.  America  is  used  to  “ big  things,"  and 
our  cousius  think  nothing  of  an  excursion  which  takes  the 
best  part  of  a year  to  execute.  As  to  journeying  across 
the  Continent  to  Frisco  and  back,  why,  that  is  merely  a 
matter  of  days ; and  if  a train  on  its  way  over  the  prairie 
gets  pillaged  by  a party  of  marauders,  as  was  the  case 
only  the  other  day  at  Big  Springs  station,  why  that  only 
adds  to  the  excitement  of  the  journey  and  to  the  experi- 
ences and  education  of  the  trave  ler.  In  the  end,  too,  we 
suppose,  accident  and  loss  of  life  from  railway  travelling 
is  less  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  with  us, 
although,  it  is  true,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  “ big 
things"  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  The  scientific  and 
educational  expedition  to  which  we  refer  seems  to  have 
been  projected  by  a Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Indiana,  and  the 
extent  of  the  scheme  may  be  imagined  by  the  circumstance 
that  accommodation  is  arranged  for  four  hundred  students. 
A steamer,  the  Ontario,  has  been  fitted  up  with  berths  to 
accommodate  this  number,  and  large  cabins  for  study  are 
to  be  improvised.  Science,  both  natural  and  experimental, 
is  to  form  the  main  instruction  on  board,  and  six  profes- 
sors are  part  of  the  staff.  A photographer  will  also  accom- 
pany the  expedition  professionally,  who  will  be  provided 
with  every  requisite  for  carrying  on  his  duties  efficiently  ; 
but  many  of  the  studeuts  who  come  on  board  will  be, 
doubtless,  amateur  photographers  themselves,  or  develop 
into  such  before  they  get  far  on  their  voyage.  Besides  the 
six  professors  and  photographer,  the  staff  is  to  consist  of  a 
chaplain,  a chief  engineer,  two  surgeons,  aud  five  naval 
officers.  The  experience  of  the  last  will  be  very  necessary, 
for  the  Ontario  is  to  visit  many  out-of-the-way  ports  and 
islands  of  the  globe,  the  students  making  excursions  inland 
at  most  points  of  interest.  Here  studies  will  be  made  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  geological  and 
chemical  instruction  imparted,  while,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  camera  is  to  be  busily  employed  in  securing  pictures  of 
objects  of  scientific  and  general  interest.  A more  instruc- 
tive voyage  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  young  men,  rather  thau  youths,  should  participate — 
those,  namely,  who  can  realise  to  the  utmost  the  advantages 
they  enjoy.  It  is,  probably,  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger 
which  suggested  to  Mr.  Woodruff  this  grand  scheme,  for 
not  less  than  two  years  will  be  passed  in  this  expedition 
round  the  world— ample  time,  we  should  think,  to  visit  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  The  expedition  starts  from  New 
York,  we  are  iuformed,  on  the  25th  of  this  mouth,  so  that 
those  in  this  country  who  are  contemplating  the  voyage 
must  lose  no  time  in  making  up  their  minds.  A charge  of 
five  hundred  dollars  represents  the  price  of  a ticket,  which 
gives  students  their  cabin  aud  food,  and  iucludes  all  fees  to 
professors,  &c.  ; a large  sum,  it  is  true,  but  scarcely  an 
exorbitant  one,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration. 

Hr.  Stein's  Last  Scientific  Application  of  Photograph >j. — Dr. 
Stein,  of  Frankfurt,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  our  readers 
as  one  who  has  done  much  to  apply  photography  to  scien- 
tific purposes,  has  now  succeeded  in  constructing  an  ap- 
paratus for  recording  minimum  periods,  or,  in  other  words, 
acting  like  a time-piece  to  register  lapses  of  times  of  the 
briefest  character.  Dr.  Stein  has  already  constructed  an 
instrument  to  record  the  beating  of  the  pulse  and  of  the 


heart,  and  another,  not  less  ingenious,  for  photographing 
sound,  or,  rather,  the  vibrations  upon  which  sounds  depend. 
The  minute  waves  written  down  upon  the^sensitive  plate 
are,  in  both  these  cases,  so  fiue  and  delicate  as  to  bear 
magnifying  to  a high  degree,  and  hence  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  frac- 
tional part  of  a second.  In  the  present  case,  apparently, 
Dr.  Stein  has  no  difficulty  in  registering  thousandths  of  a 
second,  the  time  that  the  light  is  shining  upon  his  plate 
being  shown  by  an  index  that  can  be  read  by  anyone. 
Electricity,  as  may  be  guessed,  is  employed  for  opening 
and  shutting  the  lens,  and  this  movement,  we  are  told, 
takes  place  within  thirty-five-thousandths  of  a second. 
Ilis  instrument  is  to  be  employed  for  measuring  the  speed 
of  various  bodies,  and  for  delicate  mathematical  work.  A 
similar  apparatus,  only  not  photographic,  has  been  in  use 
by  physicians  for  some  time,  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
nerve  sensations,  when  thousandths  parts  of  a second  also 
form  the  unit ; and  it  is,  doubtless,  in  connection  with  such 
an  apparatus  that  Dr.  Stein  has  employed  photography. 
Again,  in  estimating  the  time  which  elapsed  in  a cannon 
ball  rushing  through  the  bore  of  a gun,  an  ariangemeut 
of  the  same  kind  has  also  been  in  use.  In  this  case  the 
readings  are  made  with  the  eye  at  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment, but  Dr.  Stein’s  apparatus  would,  no  doubt,  record 
the  result  photographically.  The  last  application  is  but 
another  indication  of  the  assistance  which  photography 
leuds  to  scientific  research. 

Solution  of  SUL  once  more. — Substitutes  for  collodion  are 
not  easily  found,  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  bodies  that 
have  been  employed  with  any  success  as  a vehicle  for  sen- 
sitive salts  are  our  old  friends  albumen  and  gelatine.  At 
one  time,  however,  another  body  was  brought  forward,  and, 
for  a while,  bade  fair  to  be  applicable  by  photographers  • 
we  mean  solution  of  silk.  Fersoz  employed  chloride  of 
zinc  for  dissolving  silk,  and  after  him  came  Spiller,  who 
found  that  the  material  dissolved  readily  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Another  chemist  (Schlossberger)  employed  nickel- 
ammonium  oxide  to  dissolve  the  silk,  and  now  a fourth 
method  is  suggested  by  Lowe,  who  uses  an  alkaline  glyce- 
rine-copper solution  for  the  purpose.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect  that  renewed  efforts  will  be  made  to  make  some  use 
of  silk  iu  solution  as  a substitute  for  collodion.  Both 
Persoz  and  Spiller  endeavoured  to  secure  results  with  sen- 
sitive salts,  but  their  experiments  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  much  success.  So  far  as  our  experience 
of  silk  solution  goes,  the  film  deposited  on  drying  is  de- 
liquescent, and  hence  it  is  ill-adapted  for  printing  pur- 
poses. But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  research  in  this 
direction  would  be  well  worth  taking  up  by  chemists. 

A Simple  Test  for  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Silver.  — A German 
chemist,  Herr  V.  Goldschmidt,  cites  a very  simple  method 
of  examining  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver 
with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe.  These  three  compounds 
are  in  many  respects  so  similar  that  the  trustworthy  test 
furnished  by  Herr  Goldschmidt  will  be  gratefully  received, 
and  especially  by  photographic  chemists.  The  ordinary 
test  conducted  by  fusing  the  chloride  and  bromide  with 
bisulphate  of  potassium  does  not  give  accurate  results, 
whereas  that  proposed  by  the  author  is  at  once  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  very  simple  in  its  nature.  He  scoops  a cavity 
in  a flat  surface  of  charcoal,  and  places  therein  the  silver 
compound  to  be  examined  with  some  powdered  sulphide 
of  bismuth.  This  sulphide  of  bismuth,  by  the  way,  is 
easily  prepared  by  fusing  bismuth  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
A blow-pipe  flame  is  then  applied.  If  a bright  red  incrus- 
tation is  the  result  of  this  heating  together  of  the  silver 
compound  and  sulphide  of  bismuth,  the  former  is  proved 
to  have  been  iodide  of  silver;  if  a deep  yellow  incrustation 
results,  the  silver  compound  was  bromide ; if  the  incrus- 
tation is  white,  it  is  a proof  that  chloride  of  silver  was 
present.  These  incrustations  are  said  to  be  very  volatile, 
and  are  formed  at  some  distance  from  the  cavity  of  the 
charcoal.  Photographers  have,  therefore,  a ready  means 
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of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  a silver  compound,  and  dis- 
tinguishing one  from  the  other,  the  only  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  being  au  ordinary  blow-pipe  and  a 
bit  of  charcoal. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  LICHTDRUCK  PRINTING. 

IiV  JOSEPH  LEMLING.* 

The  glass  plates  necessary  to  Lichtdruck  work  are  now  to 
be  purchased  in  commerce,  so  that  the  photographer  or 
Lichtdrucker  is  no  longer  required  to  follow  the  laborious 
operations  iuvolved  in  polishing  one  plate  against  another 
to  render  them  smooth  and  level.  Plates  which  have 
already  been  employed  in  Lichtdruck  I allow  to  remain 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  an  alkaline  lye  of  wood-ash  or 
soda,  and  then  scrape  with  a knife  until  the  softened  film 
has  been  removed  ; a final  rubbing  of  the  surface  with 

(>owdered  pumice  removes  from  the  pores  of  the  glass  the 
ast  traces  of  the  preparation  that  has  been  applied. 

For  Lichtdruck  purposes  may  be  employed  also,  with 
success  and  simplicity,  copper  plates  (not  brass)  specially 
prepared  for  such  use.  The  plates  are  very  thin,  and  are 
fastened  to  an  even  basis  of  some  thickness  ; the  sensitive 
film  in  this  case  consists  of  gelatine,  water,  and  chrome 
salts,  without  any  other  addition.  The  film  applied  to  the 
matt-ground  copper  plate  attaches  itself  very  firmly,  and 
the  printing  is  very  convenient.  The  progress  of  the 
printing  in  the  frame  may  be  watched  by  the  aid  of  strips 
of  silver  or  bichromate  oaper.  As  formula  for  the  sensitive 
film,  I recommend  : — 

Chrome  salts 1 part 

Gelatine  5 to  7 parts 

Water...  50  to  70  „ 

Of  the  drying  of  the  sensitive  film — the  most  important 
art  of  the  work,  because  success  depends  so  much  on  it — 
will  speak  at  a later  period,  as  also  on  the  subject  of  the 
influence  of  more  or  less  chrome  salts. 

The  printing-film  requires  a preliminary  film  in  order  to 
hold  it  fast  to  the  glass  plate.  In  this  case  a thin  film 
consisting  of  white  of  egg,  gelatine,  and  water,  or  only  of 
white  of  egg  and  water,  and  so  much  chrome  salts  that  it 
does  not  crystallize  out  on  drying  between  20°  and 


25°  Reaumur,  may  be  employed, 
mended  is : — 

A mixture  to  be  recom- 

Water 

...  480  parts 

Gelatine 

...  22  „ 

White  of  egg  

...  240  „ 

Chrome  salts  

...  12  „ 

This  mixture  has  the  advantage  of  drying  in  an  ordinary 
warm  room,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  bichromate  to 
crystallize  out.  Plates  coated  in  this  manner  may  be 
preserved,  supposing  they  are  kept  dry  and  screened  from 
the  light,  for  a week  or  a fortnight.  The  film  or  matt 
surface  of  the  glass  plate  is  placed  upon  a black  cloth,  and 
then  exposed  to  diffused  light  from  the  back.  With  a 
little  practice  it  is  easy  to  judge  the  time  of  exposure  by 
the  tint  of  the  film. 

The  under-film  must  possess  two  properties,  it  should 
be  remembered  : firstly,  it  should  be  capable  of  adhering 
firmly  to  the  glass  plate  ; and  secondly,  it  should  hold  fast 
to  the  second  film.  The  first  property  is  wanting  when 
the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  second  if  the  expo- 
sure has  been  too  long.  Another  film  which  I can 
strongly  recommend  as  a preliminary  coating  is  that 
resulting  from : 

Water  45  part3 

White  of  egg  35  „ 

Saturated  bichromated  solution  ...  15  „ 

The  drying  of  this  film  must  not,  however,  take  place 

under  a temperature  of  from  208  to  25Q  Reaumur. 


• Photographuchc  Corresponienz. 


Diluted  soluble  silicate  will  also  give  a very  good  pre- 
liminary coating  without  any  white  of  egg  or  bichromate 
at  all,  but  in  this  case  a moist  atmosphere  must  be 
studiously  avoided,  so  that  the  film  may  not  suffer. 

It  is  in  Lichtdruck  as  in  all  other  branches  of  photo- 
graphy : one  operator  works  with  this  formula,  another 
with  that,  and  prefers  one  to  the  other  according  as  he 
gets  the  best  result  and  grows  used  to  it.  Some  people 
tell  us  such  and  such  an  addition  to  the  gelatine  is  neces- 
sary, others  again  that  it  is  positively  injurious.  The 
most  useful  addition— although  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
all  sorts  of  gelatine— is  white  of  egg,  and  this  only  in 
small  quantities. 

The  mixture  employed  for  the  upper  film  may  be  the 
simple  one  to  which  1 have  referred,  or  another  of  a more 
complicated  character.  The  production  of  the  film  and  the 
drying  of  the  same  require  practice  and  experience.  The 
gelatine,  though  it  may  always  be  drawn  from  the  same 
sources,  varies  very  much  in  character.  For  this  reason 
it  is  obvious  that  a process  in  which  merely  water,  gela- 
tine, and  bichromate  are  employed,  cannot  be  always 
governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  modifications  must 
from  time  to  time  be  adopted,  according  to  the  properties 
of  the  mixture.  1 may  mention,  however,  the  result  of 
some  of  my  experiences.  Very  concentrated  gelatine  solu- 
tions yield  a rough  priuting  grain.  For  some  gelatine 
films — as,  for  instance,  those  which  set  easily  at  15°  R. — 
the  proportion  of  the  material  to  be  employed  should  be 
one  part  gelatine  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water ; other 
gelatines  will  only  yield  a fine  printing  grain  with  t welve 
or  sixteen  parts  of  water. 

The  same  result  is  not  to  be  obtained  with  other  de- 
scriptions of  gelatine,  even  with  great  care,  unless  white 
of  egg  is  added.  Even  when  a thin  gelatine  solution  pro- 
duces a thick  film  which  contains  enough  chrome  salts,  and 
dries  at  a high  temperature,  the  salts  become  decomposed, 
and  the  gelatine  changes  in  such  a fashion  that  the  result- 
ing grain  is  as  coarse  as  that  of  a rough  lithographic  stone. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  production  of  fine  prints  is, 
of  course,  simply  impossible.  Thin  films,  which  dry  too 
rapidly,  betray,  after  washing,  scarcely  any  relief  at  all, 
whether  much  or  little  bichromate  is  contained  therein. 
Such  films  are  also  unsuitable  for  collotype  printing. 

A high  temperature  for  drying,  as  is  frequently  recom- 
mended, is  highly  detrimental.  In  such  matters  much 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  and  the 
salts  it  contains,  and  also  upon  the  temperature  at  which  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  produced.  The  chrome  salt,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  whether  it  is  ammonia  or  potash, 
exercises  also  considerable  influence.  The  more  con- 
centrated the  chrome  salt,  the  rougher  will  be  the  resulting 
film.  Too  little  bichromate,  on  the  other  hand,  will  give 
rise  to  flat  impressions. 

The  employment  of  too  much  white  of  egg,  again,  is 
fraught  with  disadvantages.  I have  had  to  do  with  gela- 
tines which,  if  not  mixed  with  other  descriptions,  were 
quite  unable  to  produce  Lichtdrucks  in  any  way,  for  they 
never  yielded  pure  prints.  Certain  sort3  of  gelatine,  which 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  Lichtdruck  purposes,  and  are  re- 
commended by  makers,  and  command  high  prices,  have, 
in  my  experience,  frequently  turned  out  less  favourable  to 
use  than  that  obtained  from  the  ordinary  druggist.  There 
is  gelatine  to  be  had  which  only  gives  good  and  delicate 
impressions  when  the  film  is  dried  without  any  admixture 
of  bichromate,  the  latter  being  applied  afterwards  in  the 
form  of  a cold  saturated  solution,  to  which  a little  sugar 
has  been  added.  This  addition  I have  recommended  for 
years  past,  the  film  being  afterwards  dried  at  a mild  tem- 
perature. The  mixture  of  bichromate  and  sugar  should 
only  be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  gelatine  for  a brief 
period — say  thirty  seconds,  It  is  in  this  way  that  I prepare 
photo-lithographic  paper ; 1 take  stout,  fine  paper,  and 
having  applied  the  mixture  and  exposed,  put  it  for  a short 
time  in  cold  water ; it  is  laid  wet  upon  a glass  plate,  and 
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then  inked  up  with  a litho  roller.  In  this  way  I get  a much 
fiuer  transfer  than  is  usually  the  ease. 

As  regards  the  ink  to  be  employed  in  Lichtdruck,  it 
must,  firstly,  not  be  crumbly;  secondly,  not  too  tough  ; 
thirdly,  not  so  firm  that  it  will  not  spread  in  fine  layers ; 
and,  lastly,  it  must  not  be  too  soft  or  smeary.  A coloui 
which  is  too  tough  and  firm,  rubbed  witli  a little  linseed 
varnish  or  linseed  oil,  yields  a very  suitable  ink. 

In  choosing  colours  of  various  tints,  all  those  must  be 
excluded  which  act  as  a mordant,  or  have  a tanning  effect 
upon  the  gelatine  film  ; also  all  such  colours  which  bleach 
or  darken  by  light  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  There  are 
quite  sufficient  of  fleeting  photographs  in  the  world,  with- 
out our  adding  Lichtdrucks  to  the  number. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lichtdruck  process  is  not  only  the 
production  in  a rapid  and  ready  manner  of  photographs, 
but  to  obtain  them  of  a permanent  character ; it  is  only 
by  the  execution  of  solid  work  that  we  can  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I will  here  set  down  the  answers  to  some 
questions  which  are  frequently  asked  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  production  of  permanent  photographs  : — 

1.  Have  carbon  prints  any  real  future,  considered  from 
a business  point  of  view  ? My  answer  is  : Certainly,  in 
the  case  of  a certaiu  number  of  copies  from  one  negative 
being  required. 

2.  Is  it  a wise  and  paying  speculation  for  a photographer 
or  lithographer  to  introduce  Lichtdruck  or  any  similar 
branch  of  photography  into  his  business?  I reply  : With- 
out doubt,  if  he  has  means  at  his  disposal,  and  hag  oppor- 
tunity to  learn. 

3.  In  what  direction  is  Lichtdruck  to  be  employed  in  a 
profitable  manner ? I answer:  In  every  direction  and  on 
every  occasion  that  a largo  number  of  copies  of  any  one 
cliche  are  required. 


TIIE  LATE  W.  H.  FOX  TALBOT. 

(From  the  Athenceum). 

Mr.  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  died  at  Lacock 
Abbey,  on  the  17th  iust,,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  picturas  are  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  sun’, 
rays.  Long  before  the  announcement  that  Daguerre,  in  1839,  has 
discovered  tt.e  process  which  bears  his  name,  Mr.  Talbot,  in  the 
quiet  of  his  ancestral  home,  had  been  at  work  quietly  following 
out  the  indications  which  Wedgwood  had  loft  behind  him.  No 
sooner  had  it  been  whispered  that  Daguerre  could  obtain  pictures 
by  solar  influence,  than  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  exhibited  to  his  friends 
pictures  which  he  had  taken,  and  he  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  an  account  of  his  “ photogeuic  ” process. 
Those,  the  first  photographs  on  paper,  were  but  imperfectly 
fixed,  and  they  soon  faded,  or  became  greatly  impaired  in  beauty. 
Sir  Johu  Herschel  commenced  his  photographic  researches,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having  introduced  an  agent  (the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda)  by  which  those  photogenic  drawings  could  be 
rendered  permanent.  A letter  describing  Daguerre  s researches 
will  be  found  in  the  Athenceum  for  January  26th,  1839  (No.  587). 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  was 
noticed  in  the  Athenceum  of  the  following  week,  and  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  number  for  February  the  9th  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  zealously  pursued  his  experiments,  and  he  was 
within  a comparatively  short  time  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
process  (in  1840),  the  Calotype,  which  well  deserved  the  name  he 
gave  it.  This  highly  sensitive  photographic  process  owed  its  sen- 
sibility to  the  discovery  that  a latent  image,  produced  by  the 
shortest  possible  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  could  be  rendered 
visible  by  the  action  of  gallic  or  pyroaallic  acid. 

The  discovery  of  this  process,  which  was  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
secure  delicate  portraits,  started  many  chemists  and  others  on  the 
path  of  photographic  enquiry.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the 
collodion  process  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  and  this,  at 
one  step,  remove  l photography,  by  its  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
its  extreme  facility,  from  the  closed  circle  of  scientific  inquiry, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had — 
as  we  think,  most  unfortunately,  and  very  unwisely,  patented 
his  photographic  process,  and  this  led,  after  the  development  of 
the  collodion  process,  to  an  action  at  law',  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  if  the  development  of  a dormant  image  on  paper— no 


matter  by  what  agent — could  be  secured  to  the  patentee.  The 
decision  was  against  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  claim,  and  this  led  him 
to  abandon  a field  of  inquiry  with  which  his  name  must  be  for 
ever  associated. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  scientific  researches  wrere  not  confined  to  the 
chemical  agency  of  the  sun’s  rays  ; he  was  an  earnest  inquirer 
into  electrical  phenomena,  and  made  numerous  experiments  to 
determine  if  it  were  possible  to  apply  electricity,  or  magnetism,  as 
a motive  force.  None  of  these  led  to  any  practical  result,  but 
many  of  the  machines  constructed  showed  great  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  exhibited  considerable  philosophical  investigation, 
as  well  as  many  most  striking  experimental  results. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co.,  Mr.  Talbot  w'as  latterly  engaged  in  w'riting  an  account  of  his 
early  researches  and  discoveries  in  photography,  to  form  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  English  edition  of  Tissamlier’s  “ History  and 
Handbook  of  Photography,”  to  be  published  shortly.  This 
account,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  two  specimens  of  helio- 
graphic copper-plate  prints,  made  by  Mr.  Talbot,  will  doubtless 
be  much  valued  by  all  interested  in  the  beautiful  art  towards  the 
perfecting  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  did  so  much,  and  with  which  his 
name  will  be  ever  connected. 

[ From  the  Standard.] 

Some  eight-and-thirty  years  ago  there  used  to  be  visible  in  the 
corner  of  an  optician’s  shop  window  in  Regent  Street  a pale  and 
dingy  vignette,  on  which,  probably,  few  passers-by  ever  cared  to 
bestow  a glance,  unless  it  w'ere  those  inveterate  flaneurs  to  whom 
the  contents  of  shop  windows,  be  they  ever  so  humble,  are  a 
source  of  perennial  delight.  The  little  picture  somewhat  puzzled 
the  inquisitive,  since,  with  all  their  lengthened  experience,  they 
were  fain  to  confess  that  they  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
same  kind  before  anywhere  else.  It  was  on  a thin,  yellowish 
paper,  and  its  hue  was  a monochrome  of  an  uncertain  bistre ; but 
whether  the  tiring  itself  was  a mezzotint  engraving,  or  a litho- 
graph, or  an  Indian  ink  drawing,  none  but  the  initiated — and  the 
flaneurs  were  not  then  initiated — could  tell.  It  represented  only 
a few  shelves  full  of  variously  bound  books  ; but  the  marvel 
about  it  was  that  every  particular  volume,  from  bulky  folios  to 
ragged-backed  paper  pamphlets,  was  delineated  with  an  accuracy 
of  draughtsmanship  and  a microscopic  fidelity  in  texture  and 
detail  which  might  have  aroused  the  envy  of  a Gerard  Douw  or  a 
Wilkie.  No  modern  prse-Rafaellites  ever  produced  such  exqui- 
sito  “finish”  as  was  visible  in  the  contents  of  those  miniature 
shelves;  and,  abating  the  depressing  sepia  tint  pervading  the 
whole,  the  books  looked  alive — as  much  as  objects  of  still  life 
could  look,  indeed.  What  human  hand  had  executed  this  curious 
performance?  The  artist  came  to  be  known  afterwards  well- 
nigh  simultaneously  in  England  and  in  France.  His  name  was 
Sol,  otherwise  Phoebus,  sometimes  called  Apollo,  and  thousands  of 
year's  since  a blind  poet  dubbed  him  the  “Lord  of  the  Silver 
Bow.”  He  was,  in  short,  the  Sun,  whose  magic  pencil  hid  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  an  ingenious  mortal — a modest  English 
gentleman  named  Fox  Talbot,  who  died  a few  days  since  at  the 
good  old  age  of  seven -seven — and  the  sallow  little  vignette  in  the 
optician’s  window  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  specimens  of 
that  which  was  subsequently  called  the  Talbutype.  It  was  the 
infant  Hercules.  It  was  photography  in  its  cradle.  The  tiny 
thing  has  faded  away,  perchance,  these  many  years  past,  or  has 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  waste  paper ; but  if  it  be  yet  in 
existence  it  should  be  prized  by  its  possessor  as  charily  as  though 
it  were  Stephenson’s  “ Rocket,”  or  Tycho  Brahe’s  telescope. 

When  another  Beckmann  compiles  a fresh  “ History  of  Inven- 
tions,” he  will  be  false  to  his  trust  if  he  fails  to  record  that  a 
more  open-hearted,  simple-minded,  or  self-denying  philosopher 
than  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  rarely  existed.  He  never 
claimed  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  heliography.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Wedgwood  had  made  public  the  results  of  some 
partially  successful  experiments  in  producing  pictorial  images  on 
glass,  rendered  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  and  he  may  have 
heard  that  among  the  occult  processes  essayed  at  the  wonderful 
laboratory  in  Soho  by  Matthew  Boulton,  the  illustrious  partner 
of  James"  Watt,  was  one  for  copying  paintings  and  natural  objects 
by  means  of  the  sun's  rays  focussed  through  a lens  on  to  a sensi- 
tive surface.  Of  Lord  Brougham’s  claim  to  have  invented  pho- 
tography, Mr.  Fox  Talbot  was  probably  ignorant,  for  the 
assertion  was  only  publicly  made  in  Brougham’s  posthumous 
published  autobiography ; but  the  discoverer  of  the  Talbotype 
was  aware  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  revealed  early  in  the 
century  his  observations  on  Wedgwood’s  experiments,  and  that  in 
1827  the  distinguished  Frenchman,  Niepce,  had  made  known  in 
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London  his  experiments  in  a similar  direction.  Six  years  after- 
wards Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  happening  to  be  sketching  the  scenery  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  availing  himself  of  that  fascinating  but 
delusive  toy,  the  camcra-lucida,  as  a mechanical  assistant,  tell  to 
thinking  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  render  permanent 
the  fleeting  images  cast  on  the  pages  of  his  sketchbook  by  the 
camera.  He  thought  aud  thought  and  experimentalized  in- 
cessantly, when,  just  as  he  deemed  that  he  had  brought  his  cogi- 
tation to  a successful  issue,  read  in  a foreign  scientific  journal 
that  a certain  Frenchman,  named  Daguerre,  had  arrived  at  a dis- 
covery analogous  to  his  own.  The  pictures  of  the  Daguerreotype 
were,  it  is  well-known,  produced  on  thin  silvered  metal  plates. 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  medium  was  paper,  and  in  1839  he  com- 
municated his  invention  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a member.  Consistently  modest,  he  desired  to  term 
the  process  “ photogenic  drawing,”  or  “ calotype  ” ; but  the  large- 
hearted  Sir  David  Brewster  insisted  that  it  should  be  called  the 
“ Talbolype.”  Subsequently,  all  the  proce-ses  were  merged  in 
the  wider  appellation  of  photography.  At  least  in  this  case 
neither  the  distinguished  Frenchman  nor  the  illustrious  English- 
man was  insidiously  robbed  of  his  glory.  A compromise  was 
effected,  and  Light,  the  parent  of  the  entire  discovery,  got  all  the 
honours.  There  was  no  mediocre  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  slip  in 
and  filch  the  fame  of  the  Columbus  and  the  Magellan  of  the  New 
World  of  graphics.  Of  course — it  was  in  1842 — Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
thought  of  takiug  out  a patent  to  compensate  himself  in  some 
measure  for  the  discovery  which  he  had  undeniably  and  indepen- 
dently made,  that  sensitive  paper  during  its  exposure  to  the  light 
receives  an  invisible  image,  perfect  in  all  respects,  and  that,  in 
order  to  render  the  image  visible,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  surface 
of  the  paper  over  with  gallic  acid,  or  some  astringent  liquid.  But, 
on  reflection,  he  nobly  determined  to  forego  all  prospects  of  profit 
from  his  invention,  aud  gave  it  up  unreservedly  to  the  world.  In 
after  years  he  communicated  to  learned  societies  at  home  and 
ubroad  the  upshot  of  further  investigations  into  the  process  of 
obtaining  instantaneous  photographs,  and  the  application  of  his 
beloved  art  to  engraving  on  steel.  He  was  an  erudite  linguist, 
too,  an  antiquary,  aud  a cryptologist,  and  he  went  on  until  the 
end,  still  acquiring  fresh  knowledge,  and  using  it,  as  he  had  always 
done,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Fortunately,  he  was  a wealthy 
country'  gentleman,  without  pride,  save  in  that  which  w'as  good, 
without  ambition,  except  to  serve  his  fellow-men.  He  was  hap- 
pily preserved  from  the  indifference  of  governments  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  mob,  although  but  for  the  favour  of  fortune  the 
discoverer  of  the  Talbotype  might  probably  have  added  another 
name  to  the  long  list  of  benefactors  to  their  species  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  penury  and  neglect,  to  die  in  a garret. 

That  photography  has  been  an  unmingled  boon  to  civilisation 
it  might  be  difficult  to  prove.  It  has  been  turned  occasionally  to 
villanous  uses;  and,  even  when  considered  in  its  aspect  as  a hand- 
maid to  art,  there  may  be  those  who  will  contend  that  photo- 
graphy has  often  shown  itself  to  bean  evil  counsellor,  distorting  and 
exaggerating  those  very  features  of  nature  which,  ostensibly,  it 
so  unerringly  depicts,  dulling  the  painter’s  fancy,  and  luring  him 
to  slavish  adherence  to  the  most  prosaic  and  debasing  realism. 
Could  a Ilafaelle  or  a Michael  Angelo  have  flourished  in  the  pre- 
sence of  photography?  Would  the  works  of  Titian  and  Velas- 
quez have  been  so  eagerly  sought  for  if  their  age  had  furnished 
“life-sized  photographs”  and  “album  portraits”?  All  these 
may  be  moot  points ; yet  does  it  seem  incontestable  that  the  few 
drawbacks  which  may  be  alleged  as  marring  photographic  perfec- 
tion are  more  than  compensated  by  the  immense  amount  of  social 
benefit  which  it  has  conferred  on  the  world  at  large.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  cheap  and  inexhaustible  resouices  of  photographic 
printing  have  paralyzed  the  art  of  steel  engraving,  and  killed 
lithography  so  far  as  that  art  is  pictcrially  employed,  aud  that 
even  wood  engraving  and  typography  are  not  definitively  safe  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  how  many  millions  has  not  photography 
been  a convenience,  a comfort,  and  a blessing?  The  benignant 
camera  is  as  much  the  friend  of  the  poor  cook-maid  as  of  the 
crowned  head.  It  will  distribute  as  sincere  smiles  for  sixpence  as 
for  ten  guiueas.  It  can  scarcely  have  conduced  to  the  euhauce- 
ment  of  national  vanity,  for  photography  never  flatters,  aud  rather 
amplifies  than  diminishes  our  personal  defects ; but  it  lias  been  a 
sure  and  constant  foster-mother  of  the  domestic  affections,  and, 
equally  with  penny  postage,  it  has  been  the  means  of  strengthen- 
ing family  ties,  and  alleviating  the  sorrow's  of  absence.  A shilling 
carte-de-visite  travels  the  whole  world  over.  It  is  the  bringer  of 
good  wishes,  the  harbinger  of  i;ood  news,  the  remembrancer  of 
old  loves.  Photography  multiplies  for  an  entire  household,  and 
or  their  remotest  kindred  aud  friends,  the  images  of  the  children 


in  whom  we  rejoice,  and  of  the  dead  whom  we  revere.  If  the 
wonderful  art  had  done  no  more  than  this,  its  services  as  a factor 
in  civilization  would  still  have  been  stupendous.  But  it  has  done 
much  more.  Medical,  astronomical,  botanical,  archaiological 
science  owe  an  enormous  debt  to  photography.  The  traveller,  the 
savant,  the  anatomist,  the  geologist,  the  manufacturer,  the  trades- 
man, the  officer  of  justice,  eveu  as  he  pursues  his  prey,  are  all 
fain  to  avail  themselves  of  the  camera’s  assistance  ; and  there  is 
scarcely  a department  of  human  knowledge,  or  an  occupation  of 
our  daily  lives,  in  which  the  development  of  the  old  Talbotvpe  is 
not  a most  valuable  adviser,  assistant,  and  expositor.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  art  as  full  of  grace  as  of  utility  ; and  its  discovery,  with- 
out rebbing  Wedgwood,  or  Boulton,  or  Brougham,  Niepce,  or 
Daguerre  of  one  leaf  of  their  laurels,  must  shed  undying  lustre  on 
the  name  of  Fox  Talbot. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CAMERA  FRONT. 

BY  it.  NOTON.* 

1 beg  to  submit  for  the  examination  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  a substitute  for  the  usual  slit  in  the  camera  front 
fitted  to  my  rectangular  camera,  and  giving  any  amount  of 
motion,  limited  only  by  the  inside  of  the  camera  itself. 
It  is  perfectly  light-tight,  very  simple,  aud,  although  it 
looks  a formidable  affair  on  paper,  it  is  applicable  to  any 
size  of  camera,  however  large. 

The  utility  of  the  ball-and-socket  mount  was  checked  by 
the  old  slit,  so  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  contrive  some- 
thing better.  Now  all  is  clear,  and  no  one  need  be  bothered 
with  the  old  state  of  things  any  more. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will,  I hope,  give  an  idea  of 


the  arrangement.  The  left-hand  drawing  is  an  elevation, 
the  right-hand  one  being  a plan. 

1 represents  part  of  the  sliding  front. 

2 is  a round  iron  rod  fixed  inside  the  camera  near  to  the 
inside  face  of  the  sliding  front,  down  towards  the  bottom 
and  under  the  lens  or  up  towards  the  top  of  the  inside 
either  way.  The  sliding  front  has  a hole  cut  through  it  by 
a centre  bit,  midway  from  each  end  ; this  is  to  allow  a brass 
ferule  (3)  to  pass  through  to  carry  the  front.  This  ferule 
is  continued  on  towards  the  rod  2.  Through  the  ferule  a 
small  wrought-iron  eye  bolt  (5)  passes,  the  left  hand  end 
having  an  eye  through  which  the  round  rod  (2)  moves 
easily  ; the  right-hand  end  is  screwed  and  furnished  with 
a milled-headcd  nut  (4). 

When  the  nut  4 is  screwed  up  tight  it  presses  against 
the  end  of  the  ferule  as  an  abutment,  drawing  up  the  eye- 
bolt,  and  with  it  the  rod,  against  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
ferule  ; aud  so,  between  the  two  the  rod  is  gripped  fast, 
and  the  front  supported  by  the  ferule,  without  there 
being  any  strain  upon  it. 

In  the  camera  exhibited  the  rod  2 is  eight  an  1 three- 
eighths  inches  long  by  oue-sixth  of  an  inch  diameter,  its 
weight  being  329  graius. 

The  eye  bolt,  ferule,  and  nut  weigh  only  183  grains  ; 
the  whole  apparatus  having  a (very)  gioss  weight  of 
512  grains,  or  just  thirty-two  g-ains  more  than  an  apothe- 
cary’s ounce. 


* Bead  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  ACTINOMETER  WITH 
DRY  PLATES. 

BY  J.  H.  T.  ELLEHBECK.* 

The  great  uncertainty  in  judging  the  actinism  of  light  at 
different  times  and  in  different  situations  has  always  been 
a drawback  to  the  use  of  dry  plates  in  the  field,  resulting 
often  in  under-exposed  pictures.  We  find  frequently  the 
prettiest  “bits”  are  in  more  secluded  spots,  where 
much  light  is  lost — how  much  we  could  only  guess  at  — 
wooded  glens,  deep  ravines,  trees  in  the  forest,  and  water- 
falls, with  rocks  black  with  lichens  hidden  frequently  from 
the  light  of  the  sun.  IIow  very  seldom  do  we  see  these 
correctly  timed?  I look  back  with  longing  regret  to  hard 
and  worthless  attempts  of  former  days,  when  all  was  guess- 
work. Though  I ofteu  fail  now  to  get  good  pictures,  it  is 
from  other  causes — such  as  want  of  sharpness,  and  that 
great  bane  of  photographers,  a windy  day,  with  nothing 
but  foliage  to  do.  When,  therefore,  a correspondent 
in  the  British  Journal  suggested  the  actinometer  its 
value  at  once  struck  me,  and  its  use  as  a move  in  the 
right  direction.  To  advocate  and  explain  its  use  to  ama- 
teurs is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  actinometer  I use  is  one  issued  some  years  ago  by 
the  Autotype  Company  in  connection  with  carbon  print- 
ing, and  consists  of  a metal  box  about  one  and  a-quarter 
inch  square,  containing  a roll  of  sensitised  paper,  which  is 
gradually  drawn  out.  Under  a glass  lid  painted  purplish 
brown,  with  the  exception  of  a central  slot  through  which 
the  paper  is  seen,  the  paper  deepens  in  the  light  until  it 
assumes  a colour  similar  to  the  paint  around.  This  is 
known  as  a tint. 

In  ordinary  summer  sun,  using  Durand’s  paper,  this  takes 
place  in  45  seconds.  If,  therefore,  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  requires  more  than  this,  we  know  the  relative 
strength  of  the  light,  and  the  exposure  in  the  camera  must 
be  altered  in  proportion.  Thus,  under  similar  conditions 
of  time  and  light,  a washed  collodio-bromide  plate,  with 
Ross’s  lapid  symmetrical  lens,  No.  1 stop,  takes  90  seconds. 
When  one  tint  equals  (say)  G8  seconds,  the  exposure  neces- 
sary is  135  seconds.  Practically,  I say,  such  a lens,  stop, 
and  plate  take  two  tints,  and,  if  I expose  plate  and  actino- 
meter at  the  same  time,  I must  register  two  tints  ; thus,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  sun  shines,  or  whether  the 
rain  comes  down  in  torrents.  On  the  mountain  top,  by  a 
wooded  river,  indoors  or  out,  so  long  as  the  actinometer 
registers  one  tint  twice,  I know  all  is  right.  If  No.  2 stop 
be  employed,  one  tint  only  is  sufficient;  if  No.  3,  half  a 
tint ; and  if  full  aperture,  a quarter  of  a tint.  If  either 
of  the  two  latter,  the  time  must  be  known  before  the  expo- 
sure commences.  If  a whole  or  more  tint  is  given,  the  two 
exposures  may  go  on  simultaneously.  With  other  lenses 
and  plates  different  exposures  are  necessary  ; each  must 
calculate  his  own.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  would 
usually  give  five  minutes  with  a certain  stop  ; this  is  about 
equal  to  seven  tints,  and  so  on. 

If  the  exposure  is  to  be  more  than  one  tint,  it  (the 
measurement)  had  better  go  on  together  to  the  end.  The 
varying  light  of  a cloudy  day  is  better  managed  than  by 
simply  multiplying  the  time  of  one  tint  as  a guide  for  the 
remainder.  Thus,  the  first  tint  may  occupy  three  minutes 
and  the  second  only  one,  if  the  sun  breaks  away  from  the 
clouds.  The  only  objection  I have  ever  heard  against  this 
method  is  that  you  cannot  always  place  the  actinometer  in 
the  same  strength  of  light  as  the  subject  photographed.  I 
think  you  can — in  most  cases  at  least,  and  if  you  cannot 
it  is  surely  a poor  reason  for  discarding  a valuable  aid 
because  you  cannot  under  every  circumstance  avail  yourself 
of  it. 

But,  of  course,  judgment  must  be  used  in  its  employ- 
ment. If  the  subject  be  in  shadow  it  would  be  absurd  to 


• Read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 


put  the  actinometer  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  If  the 
camera  be  in  shadow,  and  the  subject  an  open  landscape, 
the  actiometer  must  go  out  too.  If  light  is  strong  it  is 
easy  to  measure  it  beforehand,  and  if  weak  you  will  have 
ample  time  for  walking  to  and  fro  from  shade  to  light. 
There  may  be  cases  of  insurmountable  difficulty,  but 
I have  never  met  with  them.  The  camera  itself,  or  one’s 
own  body,  will  give  shadow  if  this  predomiuate  iu  the  pic- 
ture. One  of  the  last  pictures  I secured  was  of  a path 
through  the  woods,  trees  overhanging,  and  the  sun  behind 
— a difficult  subject,  for  the  camera  was  in  the  open  facing 
the  sun,  which  shone  on  the  lens.  Shading  this,  and 
placing  the  actinometer  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  I gave 
three  tints  instead  of  two,  and  the  result  was  good.  I do 
not  argue  that  the  instrument  is  automatic.  Open,  distant 
landscapes  and  snow  scenes  will  still  take  less,  and  dark, 
heavy  foliage  always  more,  in  proportion  to  ordinary 
objects.  The  judgment  is  helped,  not  dispensed  with. 

I have  said  that  one  tint  is  equal  to  forty-five  seconds  ; 
this  is  in  the  sun,  as  we  in  this  cloudy,  smoky  part  of 
England,  are  accustomed  to  see  it.  But  on  a bright  day, 
in  the  clear  mountain  air,  I have  found  thirty  seconds  was 
enough,  and  in  other  climes  even  less  might  do.  I re- 
member a remark  made  lately  by  one  of  our  members  to 
the  effect  that  in  Italy  one  half  the  exposure  was  given  of 
that  necessary  in  England.  By  the  use  of  the  actinometer 
all  doubt  would  be  at  rest.  Thus  I have  noticed  a Feb- 
ruary sun  wants  two  or  three  minutes  ; a September  sun, 
at  one  p.m.,  two  and  three-quarter  minutes,  and  at  six 
p.m.  ten  minutes  to  form  a tint.  One  cloudy  day  the  light 
was  so  weak  as  to  want  fifteen  minutes,  and  another,  late 
on  in  the  afternoon,  twenty-five  minutes.  In  a chapel, 
w here  I tried  it  lately,  I do  not  think  a week  would  have 
done  it. 

Take  care  always  to  use  the  same  sensitive  paper,  as 
papers  vary.  I lost  some  pictures  lately  from  having  to 
beg  some  from  a stranger,  having  run  short  of  my  accus- 
tomed Durand’s  make,  and  found  afterwards  it  was  much 
more  sensitive,  though  it  would  not  keep  a week. 

On  a windy  day  an  advantage  is  frequently  gained  by 
being  able  to  cap  and  uncap  the  lens  and  actinometer  at 
the  same  time,  at  intervals  of  rest  in  the  foliage,  without 
fear  of  losing  count  of  time.  Lately  1 adopted  this  dodge 
in  taking  an  old  house  in  a narrow  street.  By  this  means 
I escaped  the  blurs  of  passing  carts  and  inquisitive  Welsh 
children,  who,  not  being  open  to  reason,  could  not  be 
driven  away. 

Of  the  actinometer  itself  little  can  be  said.  It  is  not  a 
convenient  shape,  but  is  thoroughly  efficient,  being  light- 
tight and  almost  air-tight,  thus  keeping  the  paper  fresh. 
Those  who  use  gelatine  plates  would  like  to  register  half 
a tint,  and  one  could  easily  be  made  by  altering  the  colour 
of  the  paint  on  the  glass  lid.  A thinner  instrument  would 
be  handier  for  the  pocket.  The  Autotype  Company  make 
another  form  more  elaborate  for  carbon  printing,  showing 
tint  exposure  from  one  to  ten.  This  would  be  of  value 
only  to  those  who  use  the  slow  and  sure  processes,  such  as 
collodio-albuir.en. 

I hope  these  few  rambling  remarks  will  induce  amateurs 
to  adopt  the  method  recommended.  I feel  certain  that  if 
once  tried  it  wrould  never  be  abandoned.  It  is  so  easy  and 
so  certain,  giving  no  extra  trouble,  and  incurring  no  ex- 
pense beyond  the  cost  of  instrument  (two  shillings  and 
sixpence),  all  anxiety  is  done  away  with,  aud  failure  from 
wrong  exposure  almost  impossible.  I know  that  old  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  will  say  it  is  of  no  use,  and  that 
they  can  calculate  the  time  by  the  appearance  ou  the 
ground  glass.  Still,  all  amateurs  have  not  the  requisite 
experience,  and  a safer  guide  than  memory  is  often  de- 
sirable, even  with  the  most  practised.  No  one  prints  in 
carbon  without  such  a guide  ; yet,  if  the  results  were  not 
good,  it  is  but  the  loss  of  a print.  Why,  then,  risk  the 
loss  of  what  might  be  a valuable  negative,  which,  perhaps, 
could  never  be  replaced  ? 
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THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  CALOTYPE  PROCESS. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Talbot  has  revived,  iu  some  degree,  the 
controversies  which  at  different  times  arose  as  to  his  true 
relation  to  the  discovery  of  photography.  In  M.  Tissan- 
dier’s  very  excellent  history  of  photography,  published 
some  time  ago,  Mr.  Talbot’s  claims  to  the  title  of  inventor 
of  the  art  are  dealt  with  in  a summary  and  cavalier  fashion. 
His  discovery  is  pronounced  “ not  practicable,”  and  it  is 
stated  that  it  had  not  “ the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world  ” ! A curious  statement, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Talbot  received  for  it  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England.  The  chief 
value  which  it  is  allowed  by  the  French  author  is,  that  it 
served  as  a ground-work  for  the  labours  of  Blanquart- 
Evrard,  who  gave  it  “ certainty  and  facility  of  working.  It 
was  generally  acknowledged,”  M.  Tissandier  observes, 
“ that  the  mirror-like  character  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate 
was  incompatible  with  a really  artistic  picture ; it  was 
thought,  with  reason,  that  a proof  ou  paper  would  be 
softer,  and  would  resemble  a sepia  drawing.  Thus,  as  soon 
as  Blanquart-Evrard,  of  Lille,  published  his  method,  his 
communications  were  received  with  expressions  of  joy  by 
all  photographic  amateurs.”  Although  the  “ Daguerreo- 
type seemed  to  have  the  sole  right  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  Paris,”  and  Talbot’s  invention  was  unrecognized,  yet  the 
need  of  photography  on  paper  was  recognized,  and  when 
Blanquart-Evrard  had  made  the  method  practicable  it  was 
hailed  with  joy ! As  we  shall  shortly  be  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Talbot’s  reply  to  these  statements,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  refute  them  here.  In  a second  edition  of  M.  Tis- 
sandier’s  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  about  to  be 
issued,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  will  publish  an 
appendix  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  giving  a history  of  his 
early  labours  in  the  production  of  sun  pictures.  One 
word  on  the  practical  character  of  the  process  may 
not,  however,  be  out  of  place  here.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  early  Talbotype  pictures  need  no  assur- 
ance of  the  practicability  and  excellence  of  the  process. 
We  recently  examined  a photogenic  drawing  produced 
within  a few  days  after  first  hearing  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  read 
his  paper  describing  the  process.  This  print  was  still  pre 
served  in  the  small,  improvised  frame  in  which  it  was 
priuted  from  a piece  of  lace  edging  as  negative.  The 
print  was  clean  aud  br  ght,  of  a brown  tint,  having  been 
fixed  with  bromide  of  potassium.  This  was  the  first  pho- 
tographic print  of  one  who  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  very  ablest  photographic  amateurs,  Dr.  Diamond.  No 
proof  could  possibly  show  more  conclusively  the  excellence 
and  practicability  of  this  process  than  that  which  has  come 
under  our  attention  in  the  shape  of  something  like  five 
hundred,calotype  negatives,  ten  by  eight  inches  in  size,  each 
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°ne  so  perfect  in  definition  and  in  all  points  of  technical- 
as  well  as  pictorial  excellence,  as  to  render  the  examinac 
tion  of  them  an  absolute  treat  to  an  educated  photograph i 
eye.  When  we  remember,  also,  the  early  Calotype  land- 
scapes of  B.  B.  Turner,  Alfred  Roslyn,  Llewellyn,  and 
many  others,  the  old  masters  of  photography,  and  recall 
to  mind  the  grand  series  of  Calotype  portraits  by  Hill  and 
Adams,  which  live  in  the  memory  of  many  photographers, 
we  cannot  for  a moment  admit  that  the  process  lacked 
either  excellence  or  practical  character.  It  is  true  that  the 
inventor  was  indebted,  as  many  other  inventors  have  been, 
to  the  experimental  effort  and  artistic  and  technical  skill  of 
an  army  of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  for  giving  value  and  cur- 
rency to  his  discovery,  by  showing  what  bright  things  it  was 
capable  of  producing.  The  real  basis  of  a depreciatory  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Talbot’s  claim  arises  in  the  question  as  to  how 
far  he  was  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  existence  of  the  latent 
image  on  paper,  and  the  use  of  gallic  acid  for.  its  develop- 
ment, which  careful  investigators  attribute  to  the  late 
Rev.  J.  B.  Ileade.  Daguerre  had  discovered,  by  happy 
accident,  the  existence  of  a latent  image  on  the  iodized 
silver  plate.  By  accident,  also,  Mr.  Reade  had  discovered 
a similar  fact,  when  using  silvered  paper  in  conjunction 
with  an  infusion  of  galls,  some  time  anterior  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Talbot’s  patent.  Sir  John  Herschel  had  used  iodide  of 
silver.  But  the  philosophical  mind  of  Mr.  Talbot  saw  the 
significance  of  all  these  things,  aud  produced  and  patented  a 
perfect  practical  process. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  step  in  protecting  his  process  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  challenge.  Some  have  denied  his  right  to 
patent  that  which  was  the  partial  discovery  of  others.  Many 
more  have  questioned  his  wisdom  and  good  taste,  as  a 
wealthy  man  and  votary  of  science,  in  thus  attempting  to 
lock  up  such  a discovery  by  patent.  The  Athenxum,  in  a 
notice  we  print  on  another  page,  thinks  it  was  unfortu- 
nately and  unwisely  done.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  fame,  and  no  worse  for  his  pocket,  if  he  had 
at  once  given  his  discovery  to  the  world.  But  we  are  hy 
no  means  assured  tbat  the  public  and  the  process  are 
always  gainers  by  such  a course.  The  direct  interest  of 
one  proprietor  in  the  commercial  results  of  a process 
is  often  the  surest  guarantee  of  that  process  being 
worked  out  to  its  best  issues,  which,  if  it  be  the 
general  property  of  many,  is  by  no  means  certain.  A 
piece  of  land  forming  the  garden,  orchard,  or  field 
of  a proprietor  is  generally  well  cultivated.  A similar 
piece  consisting  of  common  land,  where  all  may 
gather  ihe  produce,  is  rarely  cultivated  at  all.  The 
Standard,  in  a notice  we  also  reproduce,  says  either  in  irony 
or  curious  ignorance,  Mr.  Talbot  “thought”  of  patent- 
ing his  process,  but  “ on  reflection  nobly  determined  to 
forego  all  prospects  of  profit  from  his  invention,  and  gave 
it  up  unreservedly  to  the  world.”  That  Mr.  Talbot  did  not 
take  this  course  is  now  notorious  to  the  world.  Ten  years 
after  the  date  of  his  patent  he  gave  it  to  amateurs,  still 
reserving,  probably  not  altogether  unnaturally,  his  right 
in  its  use  for  professional  portraiture.  A year  or  two  after 
that  he  took  steps  to  secure  a renewal  of  his  patent,  a 
course  not,  however,  carried  out.  In  the  meantime  the 
case  famous  in  the  memory  of  photographers  of  Talbot  v. 
Laroche  was  heard  and  determined.  Mr.  Talbot  wished 
to  enforce  his  patent  on  all  portraitists  using  collodion,  on 
the  ground  that  they  used  iodide  of  silver  to  obtain  a latent 
image,  and  developed  it  with  pyrogallic  acid,  which  he 
considered  to  be  protected  by  his  patent,  ou  the  score  that 
pyrogallic  acid  was  a sutliciently  near  equivalent  of  gallic 
acid,  and  a collodion  film  a sufficient  equivalent  for  paper, 
to  be  covered  by  his  patent.  He  tailed  in  substantiating 
his  claims  to  the  satisfaction  of  a British  jury,  and  hence- 
forth photography  was  open  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Talbot's  engraving  process,  which  he  also  patented, 
was  at  that  early  date  a great  advance  on  what  had  been 
done,  and  the  specimens  which  we  gave  in  an  early  volume 
of  the  Photographic  News  will  bear  examination  at  the 
present  day.  The  final  invention  of  Mr.  Talbot,  which 
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was  also  patented,  has  never,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
worked  out,  nor  have  its  suggestions  been  sufficiently 
utilized.  The  subject  was  instantaneous  photography, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  very  remarkable.  A printed 
paper  was  fastened  to  a wheel,  which,  being  made  to  revolve 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  was  illuminated  for  a moment  by 
the  discharge  of  a Leyden  battery.  The  bill  thus  illumined 
by  a momeutary  spark  was  perfectly  reproduced,  without 
blur  or  imperfection.  The  method,  briefly  stated,  was  as 
follows : — A plate  of  glass  was  evenly  coated  with  equal 
parts  of  albumen  and  water,  and  dried  by  heat.  It  was 
then  dipped  into  a three-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  solvent  being  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
It  was  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  again,  when 
dry,  coated  with  the  albumen  solution,  and  dried  without 
much  heat.  It  was  then  dipped  for  a few  seconds  in  a solu- 
tion of  photo-iodide  of  iron,  made  as  follows:— To  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  and  then  ten  volumes  of  alcohol.  This  must 
staud  for  a few  days,  during  which  time  it  will  change 
colour  and  lose  the  acid  and  alcoholic  smell,  acquiring  a 
vinous  odour.  It  is  finally  rendered  sensitive  by  immersion 
in  a bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  containing  seventy 
grains  of  the  silver  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water  to  three  parts 
of  the  solution,  two  parts  of  acetic  acid  being  added.  It 
is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  without  delay.  The  latent 
image  is  brought  out  by  an  iron  developer  containing  one 
part  of  a saturated  solution  to  two  or  three  of  water.  The 
image  is  rapidly  developed  : fixing  with  hyposulphate  and 
washing  finish  the  operation.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Talbot’s  account  of  this  process  he  remarks  that  it  con- 
sists of  “ the  harmonious  combination  of  several  previously- 
ascertained  facts  ” due  to  former  discoverers  ; and  that  the 
value  of  the  proce-ss  chiefly  consists  in  the  due  adjustment 
of  the  proportions  and  in  the  mode  of  operating  ; and  adds, 
that  a very  slight  deviation  will  not  only  destroy  the  exalted 
sensibility,  but  often  yield  scarcely  any  result  at  all.  The 
last  sentences  convey  a truth  we  commend  to  many 
thoughtless  photographers  who  try  a process  imperfectly, 
and  then  blame  upon  the  originator  or  expositor  the  results 
of  their  own  failure. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  TFIE  AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION. 

We  are  favoured  by  an  old  and  esteemed  correspondent, 
Herr  Haakman,  with  the  following  interesting  details  of 
the  Exhibition  in  Amsterdam,  which,  it  appears,  is  a decided 
success : — 

Amsterdam,  September  21s/. 

Dear  Sin, — I have  the  pleasure  to  write  you  a few 
details  about  our  International  Photographic  Exhibition, 
which  opened  last  Tuesday,  and  was  visited  the  following 
day  by  ELM.  the  King  and  his  brother,  Prince  Henry.  I 
am  glad  to  say  our  Exhibition  is  considered  a great  success. 
It  is  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Painters’  Society, 
“ Arts,  Amicitia” ; and  as  for  the  hanging  of  the  frames, 
we  had  the  assistance  of  a committee  from  the  said  painters’ 
club.  The  different  rooms  present  a really  artistic  appear- 
ance. Our  catalogue  comprises  about  fifty  contributors, 
American,  Belgian,  English,  German,  Russian,  Scotch, 
Dutch,  &c.  Eugland  is  represented  by  Messrs.  David 
Hedges,  J.  M.  Browning.  Hare,  S.  Fry.  &c. ; America  by 
Gutekunst  of  Philadelphia,  Rocher  of  Chicago,  and  Not- 
man  of  Canada;  Russia  by  Berg&inasco;  Belgium,  by  A. 
Dandoy ; Namur,  by  A.  Cadot ; Brussels,  by  P.  Halley  ; 
Dinaut  (Germany),  by  J.  B.  Frilner;  Bremen,  by  Geld- 
macher ; Fraukfort-on-Maine,  by  S.  Kiewning ; Stettin, 
by  Herman  Koch;  Waldenburg  in  Silesia,  by  Carl  Metz- 
ner ; Cotbut.  by  T.  Muller;  Munich,  by  Reichard  and 
Lindner  ; Berlin,  by  Martin  Rommel  ; Stuttgard,  by  Baron 
Stillfried  ; Austria,  by  Taeschler,  &c. 

As  the  jury  meets  on  October  4th,  and  I am  one  of 
them,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  enter  into  any  details  as 


to  the  merits  of  the  respective  exhibitors  ; but  in  my  (and 
l believe  the  general)  opinion.  Rocher  of  Chicago  stands 
first  for  his  portraits,  each  of  which  is  a perfect  gem.  Each 
portrait  is  a genre  picture,  and  our  artists  and  painters  are 
quite  in  raptures  over  them  ; in  fact,  there  is  quite  a re- 
volutiou  in  photographic  portraiture,  and  totally  different 
from  anything  I ever  saw. 

Gutekunst  has  one  frame  containing  a panorama  about 
six  feet  long,  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  Grounds. 
This  said  picture  was  priuted  from  six  different  negatives 
on  one  continuous  sheet  of  paper,  but  the  priuting  is  so  well 
done,  and  the  tone  so  well  kept  up,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  joiuing.  The  price  asked  for  this  picture 
is  $200,  about  £45. 

I forgot  to  mention  a large  collection  of  really  magnifi- 
cent landscapes,  water-falls,  tree  studies,  dead  game,  &c., 
by  Mr.  Penn,  of  Ootacamund,  British  India.  In  fact,  we 
liked  them  so  well  that,  although  they  were  sent  unmounted, 
we  mounted  and  framed  them  at  our  own  expense,  as  a just 
contribution  to  their  merits. 

If  you  are  agreeable,  I shall  send  you  some  further 
details  after  the  jury  have  made  the  awards.  When  there 
is  so  much  excellence,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  everybody  in  a few  rapid  lines,  and  I ouly  wish  to  give 
a cursory  glance  at  what  is,  to  speak,  beyond  competition. 
Every  photographer  should  come  to  see  Rocher’s  pictures. 
It  will  be  money  well  laid  out,  and  paying  more  than  its 
interest. — Believe  me,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  T.  Haakman. 


PORTRAITS  IN  OIL  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Solomon  is  introducing  something 
old  enough  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  inte- 
resting novelties  of  the  day  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  We  have  had  occasion  very  frequently 
of  late  to  notice  the  methods,  often  rediscovered,  often 
patented,  of  colouring  photographs  at  the  back,  first,  of 
course,  rendering  the  photographs  transparent.  The  prin- 
ciple is  a simple  one,  and,  on  the  very  face  of  the  subject, 
a correct  one.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
colouring  in  the  fact  that  the  photograph  is  superposed 
upon  the  colours,  instead  of  being  covered  up  with  colours 
laid  on  its  surface.  The  principle  was,  as  we  have 
frequently  explained,  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  acces- 
sory to  photographic  portraiture ; it  has  been  often 
patented,  and  for  some  strange  reason  has  never  come 
into  general  use.  The  probable  cause  is  that,  simple  as 
the  method  seems,  it  requires  some  experience  for  its  suc- 
cessful application.  Mr.  Solomon  has  recently  called  our 
attention  to  some  very  admirable  examples,  and  undertakes 
to  do  similar  work  for  the  ,l  trade,”  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  He  does  not,  as  he  explains,  profess  to  have  made 
any  discovery,  or  introduced  any  great  novelty.  He 
finds  a good  and  simple  process  in  existence  which  is  not 
generally  understood  ; he  undertakes  to  master  its  pecu- 
liarities, ro  as  to  work  it  well ; and,  this  done,  he  offers 
to  carry  out  the  work  for  photographers  on  terms  which 
will,  he  thinks,  pay  portraitists,  and  enable  them  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  million  of  limited  means  a por- 
trait of  excellence,  only  accessible  hitherto  to  the  wealthy. 
This  is  the  real  novelty— the  facility  for  portraitists  in 
any  part  of  the  country  to  obtain  high  class  oil  painting  in 
connection  with  their  portraiture  on  terms  hitherto  charged 
for  the  poorest  daubing.  The  examples  we  have  seen  are 
exceedingly  well  done  and  very  effective.  The  like- 
ness, as  regards  drawing,  must  1 e good,  as  it  is 
simply  the  photograph  itself  ; the  accuracy  of  colours 
must  depend  somewhat  upon  precision  of  descrip- 
tion. The  style  is  solid  and  good,  with  nothing  of  a com- 
mon effect.  The  prints  are  mounted  on  canvas,  and 
varnished  and  mounted  in  a capital  solid  gilt  frame,  at  the 
low  price  charged,  so  that  the  photographer  has  no  trouble 
whatever.  lie  sends  off  a good  print,  and  receives  back  a 
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fine  oil  painting,  ready  for  delivery  to  his  sitter.  The 
project  deserves  success,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  attain  it. 
Mr.  Solomon  will  have  done  a good  work  if  lie  succeed  in 
supplanting  many  of  the  common,  inartistic  daubs  which  a 
love  for  colour  aids  in  carrying  into  the  houses  of  the 
uneducated  and  poor. 


THE  WARNERKE  TISSUE  FOR  MULTIPLYING 
NEGATIVES. 

We  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  the  employment 
of  the  Warnerke  tissue  for  the  production  of  transparent 
positives,  and  we  desire  now  to  say  something  of  its 
adaptability  for  multiplying  negatives.  A rapid  method 
of  turning  one  negative  into  a dozen  must  be  valuable  to 
all  photographers,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  only  by  having 
such  a method  at  one’s  finger’s  ends  that  it  is  possible  to 
derive  profit  and  advantage  from  a cliche  in  our  possession. 

A great  personage  who  consents  to  sit  for  his  portrait 
usually  requires  that  the  operations  of  posing  and  exposing 
shall  be  done  in  the  briefest  of  intervals,  for  his  time  is 
valuable,  and  he  can  give  up  but  a verjT  small  portion  of  it 
to  the  photographer.  The  latter,  therefore,  can  never  hope 
to  secure  more  than  one  or  two  favourable  cliches,  and 
these  must  be  valued  accordingly. 

Or,  again,  when  chance  or  good  luck  has  put  us  in 
possession  of  a plate,  the  value  of  this  is  often  confined 
when  we  cannot  take  full  advantage  of  it.  The  case  of  the 
negative  takeu  by  a passing  travelling  photographer  of  M. 
Thiers  the  day  before  his  death  is  a very  good  instance 
of  this.  Here  is  a negative  of  a great  man  whose  name  is 
in  the  mouth  of  every-one,  but  the  importance  of  which 
(the  negative  we  speak  of,  and  from  a commercial  point  of 
view)  must  diminish  by  the  day,  nay,  by  the  hour.  If  the 
lucky  photographer  to  whom  we  allude  had  possessed  no 
ready  meaus  of  multiplying  his  single  negative,  the  value 
of  this  would  have  been  represented  in  the  main  by  the 
number  of  prints  that  would  be  struck  off  in  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  But  as  he  was  enabled  to  produce  from  his 
original  a large  number  of  duplicates,  the  value  of  the 
former  was  at  once  enhanced,  and  it  has  realized  its 
happy  possessor,  we  are  told,  quite  a little  fortune. 

Some  experiments  we  have  made  with  the  Warnerke 
film  demonstrate  that  this  material  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  multiplication  of  negatives.  The  first  thing, 
of  course,  is  to  produce  a transparency,  aud  the  film 
employed  for  the  purpose  need  not  to  be  so  highly  sensi- 
tive. The  soft  pliable  material  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
albumenized  paper,  ouly  greater  care  is  taken  to  keep  it 
sheltered  from  light.  The  tissue  is  laid  upon  the  uegative, 
and  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  a printing-frame. 
It  matters  little  what  exposure  is  given.  Half  au  hour 
will  not  hurt,  but  one  or  two  miuutes  are  of  course  ample. 
On  taking  the  film  from  the  pressure-frame  the  image  will 
be  perfectly  visible,  aud  on  application  of  the  ordinary 
developer  a vigorous  positive  picture  is  rapidly  evolved. 
The  intensity  of  this  can  be  governed  with  much  ease. 
From  this  positive  negatives  are  printed  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  tissue  is  soft  and 
pliable  invariably  insures  coutact  and  the  rendering  of 
every  detail.  When  we  mention  further  that  the  develop- 
ment, fixing,  and  drying  of  these  over-piinted  films  is  so 
rapid  that  in  a couple  of  hours  half  a dozen  negatives  may 
be  produced,  nothing  more  need  be  said  upon  the 
facility  with  which  the  various  operations  can  be  carried 
out. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  positives  of  Warneke 
tissue  make  famous  transparencies  for  the  lantern. 

o 

NOTE  ON  EMULSIONS. 

BY  M.  CH.  BABDY.* 

I ask  the  permission  of  the  Society  to  communicate  the 
results  of  some  experiments  I have  made  upon  the  inter* 

* Read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 


esting  emulsion  process  of  M.  Ohardon.  It  was  my  desire 
to  render  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  more  easy  when 
operating  with  relatively  large  quantities  of  the  material, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  arrive  at  a more  perfect  division 
of  the  bromide  of  silver. 

The  agitation  of  the  products  together  is  beset  with  but 
little  difficulty  when  it  is  only  a question  of  producing 
some  grammes  of  material ; but  it  is  different  when  you 
desire  to  make  several  litres  of  emulsion  at  one  time.  Iu 
this  case  the  shaking  together  of  the  ingredients  is  a 
difficult  and  laborious  operation.  To  remedy  matters,  I 
had  recourse  to  a little  apparatus  constructed  by  M. 
Alvergniat,  of  which  below  is  a sketch : — 


Upon  a flat  rod  of  iron,  A,  GO  centimetres  long,  3 5 
wide,  and  1 centimetre  thick,  are  rivetted  at  right  angles 
two  rods  of  iron,  B B,  at  1-5  centimetre  in  diameter,  and 
35  centimetres  long,  with  spaces  between  them  measuring 
45  centimetres.  The  whole  is  fixed  into  a wall.  On  each 
cf  the  rods  is  placed  an  iron  ring,  C C,  provided  with  a 
screw,  which  serves  to  ho'd  fast  the  ring  at  any  point  of 
the  rod.  Each  of  the  rings,  or,  rather,  clamps,  has 
attached  an  iron  rod,  U D D I),  85  centimetres  long,  ter- 
minated at  the  bottom  with  a sort  of  eyelet.  The  four 
rods,  D D D D,  serve  to  support  a little  board  of  oak,  E, 
55  centimetres  long  and  20  broad,  with  supports,  F F,  so 
placed  as  to  receive  a bottle  and  fix  it  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  whole  system  forms  an  articulated  paral- 
lelogram which  obeys  the  slightest  movement. 

If  a to-and-fro  movement  is  given  to  the  frame  the 
bottle  moves  forward  and  backward  in  a straight  line,  aud 
thus  the  liquid  contained  is  vigorously  agitated. 

This  movement  may  be  imparted  very  easily  by  having 
recourse  to  a little  water-engine  constructed  on  the 
Schmidt  system  (the  model  employed  for  sewing  machines), 
and  which  has  a power  of  a few  kilogrammes  ouly. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  a small  power  only  is 
required  to  set  the  apparatus  going,  and  to  shake  up 
several  kilogrammes  of  liquid,  all  the  weight  being  sup- 
ported by  the  eyelets  at  C C.  The  Schmidt  machine 
works  day  and  night  without  requiring  to  be  watched  ; 
the  greater  and  more  continued  the  agitation,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  resulting  product.  The  same  apparatus 
may  be  employed  for  redissolving  au  emulsion  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

I myself  have  operated  with  several  litres  at  a time,  and 
my  emulsion  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  I may  say, 
however,  that,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  M.  Andra,  I 
introduce  the  bromised  collodion  into  the  warm  alcoholic 
solutiou  of  nitrate  of  silver,  without  occupying  myself 
about  the  precipitate  that  is  formed. 

The  precipitation  of  the  emulsion  with  warm  water  I am 
enabled  to  bring  about  without  difficulty.  I may  mention 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  the  precipitate  moderately  ; 
in  older  to  hasten  desiccation  1 have  sometimes,  indeed, 
put  it  under  a press.  But  the  result  has  never  been  so 
satisfactory  as  with  the  same  emulsion  simply  drained  aud 
dried. 

To  render  desiccation  more  rapid,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  complete,  1 allow  the  precipitate  to  remain  upon 
blotting-paper  ; I put  it  under  a bell  jar  upon  an  air- 
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pump,  and,  having  placed  under  the  same  protection  a 
vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid,  I proceed  to  exhaust  the 
air.  The  product  resulting  from  such  an  operation  is  floc- 
culent,  dissolves  rapidly  in  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  furnishes  a very  delicate  film,  exempt  from  all  defects 

The  operation  of  drying  may,  however,  be  avoided  by 
introducing  the  precipitated  emulsion,  while  yet  wet,  in  a 
bottle  containing  alcohol  at  40°  Cent.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  hours  the  whole  is  turned  out  upon  a cloth,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  gently  pressed,  and  then  put  again  to  digest  in 
concentrated  alcohol.  This  second  bath  is  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  water  ; you  drain  as  be- 
fore, and  the  emulsion  may  be  at  once  dissolved  in  an 
alcohol  and  ether  mixture.  The  litre  of  collodion,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Chardon,  furnishes  fifty  grammes  of  perfectly 
dry  emulsion.  I recommend  this  modification  in  its  pre- 
paration, for  the  cliches  produced  are  purer  and  more 
brilliant. 

If  it  is  preferred  to  preserve  the  emulsion  in  the  form 
of  a dry  powder,  that  treated  with  alcohol  will  dry  more 
rapidly,  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  a very  favourable  state 
of  division  for  redissolution. 

In  conclusion,  I may  mention  that  during  the  great  heat 
of  the  past  summer  I was  compelled  to  modify  in  a slight 
degree  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether  indicated  for 
re-emulsion.  I employed  sixty  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  ether.  This  modification  appeared  to 
me  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a fleeciuess  which  was 
visible  in  the  collodion  when  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ether  were  employed. 

So  far  as  l am  concerned,  I have  nothing  but  praise  for 
M.  Chardon’s  process  ; the  manipulations  are  simple,  and 
free  from  all  useless  complications,  aud  by  following 
exactly  the  directions  laid  down,  you  are  sure  to  secure  a 
successful  result. 


PROGRESS  OF  HARDENED  GLASS  MAKING. 
About  two  years  ago  M.  Royer  de  la  Bastie  produced  his 
tempered  glass.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bastie 
process  consists  iu  heating  the  glass  object  to  a red  heat  in 
a furnace,  and  plunging  it  while  in  this  state  into  a cooling 
bath.  This  method,  in  common  with  some  others  of  later 
date,  and  based  on  the  same  principle,  requires  that  the  ob- 
ject shall  be  completely  formed  before  the  hardening  opera- 
tion, and  this,  besides  producing  other  disadvantages,  tends 
to  enhance  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  glass,  when 
heated  to  the  necessary  temperature,  becomes  so  softened  \ 
that  it  is  tlmost  impossible  to  transport  the  object  from 
furnace  to  bath  without  some  deformation  taking  place, 
and  to  this  cause  are  due  the  irregularities  so  ofteu  notice- 
able in  tempered  glass  art.cles,  and  notably  the  departure 
of  window  panes  from  a true  plaue.  There  are  other  dis- 
advantages due  to  the  bath,  which  is  composed  of  oil  or 
other  greasy  material  heated  to  a temperature  varying 
between  392^  and  572°  Fah.,  according  to  the  quality  of 
glass  to  be  tempered.  When  the  red  hot  article  is  plunged 
in,  the  oil  easily  takes  fire.  This  can,  of  course,  be  avoided 
by  proper  precaution,  but  it  is  obviously  a source  of 
danger.  There  are,  besides,  the  disagreeable  odour  arising  1 
from  the  bath,  the  large  expenditure  of  oil,  which  decom- 
poses on  contact  with  the  hot  glass,  and  finally  the  fact 
that  each  special  composition  of  glass  requires  a different ! 
temperature  of  the  bath,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  I 
exactly  this  temperature  during  the  operation.  It  will 
thus  be  clear  that  in  the  bath  is  the  weak  poiut  of  M.  de  la 
Bastie’s  process. 

Herr  F.  Siemens,  who  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  Bastie  plan  with  the  hope  of  overcoming  some  of 
its  practical  difficulties,  appears  to  have  become  convinced 
that  the  invention  is  inapplicable  to  the  fabrication  of 
certain  forms  of  glass,  among  which  are  included  window 
panes.  To  these  last  any  hardening  process  probably  finds 
its  most  important  application.  After  some  experiment 


Ilerr  Siemens  reached  the  conclusion  that  solid  bodies,  or 
rather  moulds,  could  be  substituted  for  the  cooling  bath. 
His  first  attempts,  made  with  the  object  of  hardening  small 
squares  of  glass  between  plates  of  baked  earth,  showed 
clearly  that  the  idea  was  practicable.  This  was  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  during  the  subsequent  interval  up  to  the 
present  Herr  Siemens  has  achieved  constantly  improving 
and  successful  results. 

The  Deutsche  Industrie  Zeitun'j,  whence  we  take  our  facts, 
states  that  the  method  of  fabrication  of  the  compressed 
glass  is  not  merely  a glass-hardening  process.  It  con- 
stitutes at  the  same  time  a veritable  method  of  glass 
making.  Tempering,  blowing,  aud  moulding  are  all  ac- 
complished in  one  aud  the  same  operation. 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  all  objects  in  glass 
cannot  be  made  by  this  process,  and  that  its  application  is 
restricted  to  such  as  can  be  pressed  betweeii  two  simple 
forms.  To  this  category,  however,  belong  window  panes, 
to  which  at  present  Herr  Siemens  preposes  to  restrict  his 
manufacture.  In  brief,  the  Bastie  and  Siemens  methods 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  each  having  its  peculiar  sphere. 
Bastie’s  plan  is  especially  suited  for  cylinders,  hollow  glass, 
and  other  articles  of  complicated  form,  while  Siemens’ 
system,  as  already  stated,  is  best  applied  to  simple  figures. 
The  resistance  of  the  Siemens  glass  to  shock  is  stated  to  be 
ten  times  that  of  common  glass,  but  its  cost  is  about  50  per 
cent,  higher,  except  in  case  of  curved  window  panes,  when 
it  is  the  cheaper.  It  is  said  to  be  harder  than  other  tem- 
pered glass,  and  to  present  a fibrous  instead  of  a crystal- 
line fracture.  It  may  be  polished  or  pierced  without  the 
rupture  which  occurs  iu  the  Bastie  glass.  Herr  Siemens  is 
engaged  upon  still  further  improvements,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  tend  to  decrease  the  cost. 

At  tho  Lyons  Industrial  Society,  recently,  M.  Leger 
proposed  tempering  bottles  and  similar  glass  objects  by 
steam.  The  tensile  resistance  of  the  glass  thus  prepared, 
he  states,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  cast  iron.  No  details 
of  the  process  are  given. — Scientific  American. 


WATERPROOFING  PAPER. 

Amongst  recent  patents  which  may  interest  photographer 
are  three  by  Mr.  Daniel  Felton,  of  Manchester,  for  reu‘ 
dering  paper  waterproof.  The  first  process  consists  of 
the  treatment  of  the  tissue  to  be  waterproofed  with 
chloride,  sulphate,  or  other  soluble  salt  or  salts  of  zinc  or 
cadmium,  in  conjunction  wi‘h  ammonia,  applied  in  the 
form  of  a solution  composed  of  about  three  parts  of  crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  zinc,  or  three  parts  of  a solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  at  96°  (Twaddle),  and  about  two  parts  of 
solution  of  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  875.  The  paper 
or  cloth  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  is  passed  through  a 
cistern  lined  with  lead,  aud  specially  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  with  an  arrangement  of  rollers,  so  as  to  allow  the 
material  to  pass  through  at  a speed  varying  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  yards  per  minute,  according  to  the  thickness  or 
thinness  of  the  substance  at  the  time  under  treatment. 
In  its  passage  through  the  liquor  with  which  the  cistern 
or  bath  is  charged,  the  material  becomes  perfectly  saturated 
and  impregnated.  From  the  bath  the  saturated  material 
passes  through  a pair  of  squeezing  rollers,  which  remove 
the  superfluous  liquor,  aud  harden  by  compression  the 
substance  submitted  to  treatment.  From  the  rollers  the 
material  is  next  passed  to  a suspending  apparatus,  then 
hung  along  the  room  iu  folds  iu  a temperature  of  11C° 
(Fahrenheit)  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  taken  down. 
The  rollers  in  the  cistern,  the  squeezing  rollers,  and  the 
suspending  apparatus  are  so  speeded  that  the  material  is 
taken  from  one  to  the  other  without  any  inconvenience  or 
stoppage. 

The  second  process  is  a treatment  with  glue,  gelatine,  or 
other  similar  substances,  in  conjunction  with  bichromate 
or  chromate  of  potash,  soda,  or  alumina,  applied  in  the 
form  of  a solution  of  about  one  part  of  glue  or  gelatine 
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in  about  eight  parts  of  hot  water  at  100°  (Fahr.),  and  a 
solution  of  about  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
about  fifteen  parts  of  water,  or  a solution  of  the  before- 
mentioned  bichromates  or  chromates  in  the  3ame  propor- 
tions. The  mode  of  treatment  in  this  case  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  two  points: — 1st.  During  the  time  the 
material  is  traversing  through  the  bath,  as  already  described, 
the  solution  is  maintained  at  160°  Fahr.  by  means  of  siphon 
pipes  charged  with  steam.  2nd.  Instead  of  suspending  to 
dry,  the  material  is  immediately  passed  over  three  steam 
cylinders  seven  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
cylinders  are  provided  with  gauges  to  indicate  the  pressure 
they  are  required  to  carry,  and  also  with  safety-valves  to 
prevent  this  pressure  from  being  exceeded.  Although  the 
bath  is  always  in  a state  of  darkness,  yet  it  is  specially 
necessary  in  this  case,  for  without  this  the  process  of 
waterproofing  the  material  by  means  of  chromates  or 
bichromates  could  by  no  possibility  be  accomplished. 

“ 3rd.  By  treatment  with  acetate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of 
alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of  a solution  of  about  one 
part  of  any  of  these  compounds  in  about  six  parts  of  water 
at  160°  Fahr.  The  same  conditions  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a waterproof  material  with  these  compounds  as  those 
described  above,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  darkness  during  the  process. 
The  claim  of  the  patentee  is  thus  worded  : — 

“Each  of  the  foregoing  processes  I claim  as  my  inven- 
tion for  the  production  of  waterproof  paper,  cotton,  or 
linen  cloths,  or  other  ligneous  tissues.  Paper  and  cloth 
may  be  taken  together,  through  the  treatment  which,  by 
its  adhesive  nature,  binds  the  two  together— thus  giving  a 
durable,  pliable,  and  impermeable  material  suitable  for 
any  purpose  where  immunity  from  damp  and  moisture  is 
required.” 

If  the  paper  employed  for  silver  prints  could  be  made 
waterproof,  it  is  probable  that  such  an  operation  would 
tend  towards  permanency,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
modification  of  some  of  the  processes  above  described 
might  be  rendered  available. 


LOCALIZING  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CARBON 
PRINTING. 

Sir, — By  the  following  simple  method  I have  succeeded 
perfectly  in  localizing  and  accelerating  the  development  of 
carbon  prints,  and  I now  use  it  in  daily  practice.  The 
method  is  as  follows:  — 

I take  a small  piece  of  very  soft  wash-leather  and  wrap  it 
round  the  finger  ; then  dip  it  iuto  a cup  of  warm  water  to 
which  a few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added  ; then  gently 
rub  the  portions  of  the  carbon  print  that  appear  too  dark 
and  lacking  iu  detail.  For  instance,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  hair  appears  too  dark  Rud  lacking  in  detail 
(especially  in  a Rembrandt  picture),  whilst  the  face  and 
lighted  portions  are  eveiything  that  could  be  desired. 

Now,  by  adopting  the  method  I have  described,  I find  it 
possible  to  bring  all  the  detail  out  in  the  darker  portions 
and  shadows,  whilst  the  lighter  parts  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  affected. 

It  is  also  a very  rapid  and  easy  method  of  reducing  a 
rather  over-exposed  print,  and  by  using  the  water  hotter  or 
colder,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  have  perfect  control  over 
the  result.  I find  that  it  also  cleans  the  surface  of  the 
tissue  from  all  specks  or  dust  that  are  liable  to  btcome 
attached  to  it  from  the  washing-water  or  other  causes,  aud 
which  are  very  difficult  to  remove  by  an  ordinary  stream  of 
water. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  friction  the  tissue 
will  bear  with  the  moistened  wash-leather  without  iu  the 
least  degree  injuring  the  surface. 


Should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  give  this  a place  in 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  periodical,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use  you  like  of  it ; if  not,  consign  it  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket. — Yours  obediently,  Thos.  B.  Latckmore. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Dear  Sir, — Do  you  think  the  following  worthy  a corner  in 
your  valuable  publication  ? I have  been  dabbliug  iu  photo- 
graphy, off  and  on,  for  the  last  twelve  or  thiiteen  years. 
When  I commenced  I found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
correct  focus.  I removed  the  lens,  aud  with  a rule  measured 
the  distance  from  the  leus  aperture  to  the  focussing  glass  ; 

I then  put  in  a plate-holder  with  a glass  and  measured,  but 
found  the  distances  did  not  coincide.  To  remedy  this  I 
adopted  the  following  plan,  and  have  bad  no  difficulty 
since: — I take  a plate  and  gum  over  it  the  thinnest  and 
finest  tissue  paper  I can  get ; when  dry,  I rub  it  with  a little 
oil.  This  makes  a capital  focussing  glass.  When  I wish 
to  focus  an  object,  I put  this  into  the  plate-holder  and  focus 
from  it.  When  I afterwards  insert  the  sensitized  plate  it 
necessarily  occupies  the  precise  place  as  the  focussing  glass. 
I enclose  two  views,  one  of  Hope  Vale  Sugar  Works,  the 
other  of  part  of  the  Careenage  with  Government  Ilouas  in 
the  distance  ; aud  I thiuk  you  will  admit  a want  of  sharp- 
ness is  not  one  of  the  many  other  defects.  T he  views  were 
taken  some  years  ago,  and  have  been  recently  priutod  upon 
plain  salted  paper.  The  exposure  was  about  eight  minutes, 
with  jV  inch  aperture,  aud  by  the  wot  process. 

I have  once  or  twice  tried  dry  processes,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  I am  now  seeing  what  the  emulsion  system 
will  do  in  my  hands,  and,  so  far,  I think  I shall  succeed. 
The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  tropical 
climates  is  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphete.  In  raiuy 
weather — that  is,  during  the  wetseasou — the  plates  soon  spoil. 
I am  following  the  instructions  given  by  “ Photo-Chemicus,” 
at  page  130  of  your  Year-Book  1877,  with  the  exception 
that,  not  finding  the  gelatiue  solution  adhere  to  the  glass, 
but  run  into  patches,  I apply  albumen,  white  of  one  egg, 
20  ounces  water,  1 ouuce  strong  ammonia  as  given  by  Jabez 
and  Alfred  Hughes,  p.  49  of  th  Year-Book.  The  egg  is 
shaken  in  a hottle  (as  recommen  led  by  Mr.  Hughes  iu  his 
work  on  Photography)  with  pieces  of  broken  glass — I thiuk 
a plan  quite  as  efficient  as,  and  much  less  trouble  than 
beating  with  a whisk. 

I notice  different  writers  referring  to  the  apertures 
with  which  they  take  views  describe  them  by  numbers. 
Now  as  I have  not  met  with  any  description  of  these 
numbers  as  to  the  fractional  parts  of  an  inch  they  -- 
present,  I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  the  cor 
ponding  sizes.  In  Mr.  Rouch’s  Catalogue,  1877,  p.  95, 
he  has  this  : “ with  an  aperture  of  rfg.  Please  what  ooes 
that  represent?  As  1 expect  the  plates  mentioned  on  that 
page  are  the  emulsion  plates  above  relerred  to,  I am  auxious 
to  know  the  exposure  required  under  the  diflereut  apertures. 
I tried  one  with  the  j5u  aperture  this  morning,  and  exposed 
for  half  an  hour,  but  with  an  indifferent  result  ; however,  I 
can  account  for  that,  as  I tried  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in 
absolute  alcohol  when  making  the  emulsion,  and  found  it 
did  not  quite  succeed  ; I ought  to  have  used  methylated. 

“ Photo-Chemicus  ” in  his  formula  for  the  developer  has 
omitted  to  say  his  pyro  solution  should  b;  in  alcohol.  (See 
Mr.  Rouch’s  formula,  page  95  of  the  catalogue). 

The  likeness  sent  is  printed  upon  Horne  and  Thorne- 
thwaite’s  albumeuized  paper  that  I have  had  by  me  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  in  a loug  tin  case,  and  seems 
to  keep  remarkably  well. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  Gresham. 

[The  examples  our  correspondent  sends  are  exceedingly 
creditable  woik  when  the  difficulties  are  takeu  iuto  account. 
He  will  tind  that  the  least  troublesome  plan  is  to  adjust  the 
ground  glass  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  position  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  The  salted  paper  prints  were  a very  good 
)tone.  The  practice  of  numbering  stops  is  adopted  by 
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opticians,  and  the  numbers  have  reference  simply  to  the 
graduated  apertures  of  each  particular  set,  and  have  no 
relation  to  any  recognized  standard  of  size.  It  would  be 
more  convenient  if  a certain  number  really  indicated  a 
certain  measurement.  The  aperture  marked  thus  J_  means 
that  the  aperture  is  one-tenth  of  the  focus.  The  case  to 
which  he  refers  L means  that  with  a lens  of  fifteen  inches 

3 ° 

focus,  the  aperture  is  half  an  inch.  In  making  emulsions 
either  methylated  or  pure  spirit  may  be  used  ; but  it  must 
contain  a trace  of  water  to  secure  solution  of  the  silver  salt. 
The  Year-Book  for  1876  is  in  print,  aud  has  been  for- 
warded.— Ed] 


A SIMPLE  CARBON  PRINTING  WITHOUT 
PRINTING  FRAME,  ETC. 

Sir, — The  following  may  interest  your  readers  : — Take 
carbon  tissue  from  bichromate  bath  directly  to  the 
varnished  negative,  which  is  covered  with  wax  and  collodion, 
when  dried,  expose,  and  wash  with  warm  water  as  usual. 
The  autotype  tissue  will  stick  to  the  varnished  negativo  more 
tenaciously  than  wh<-n  after  exposed,  'l  ire  carbon  tissue  can 
be  made  according  to  M Fargier’s,  or  Mr.  Blair’s,  or  Mr. 
Swan’s  process.  The  patent  of  the  latter  will  expire  next 
February,  and  other  Woodburytype  can  be  made  with  the 
above  process  easily.  Careless  Uterator. 


Af  j$0cidtf3. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  2*th  nit.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown  Street,— the  Kev.  II.  J.  Palmer,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  several  letters,  aud  showed  some  photo- 
graphs that  had  been  scat  in  from  which  to  select  a presentation 
print,  but  the  Council  con-idered  it  advisable  to  wait,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a suitable  negative  from  those  belonging  to 
member*. 

Mr.  Edward  Le  Roberts  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Seddon  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  read  a paper  on  “ The  Use  of  the 
Actinometer  with  Dry  Plates”  (see  pige  473).  He  (Mr. 
Ellerbeck)  showed  showed  some  specimens  of  simple  actinometers, 
which  could  easily  be  made  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eller- 
beck for  his  paper,  stated  that  the  use  of  an  actinometer  is  an 
undoubted  advantage.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  on  a former  trip  to 
the  Continent  found  the  light  there  so  deceptive  that  he  ought  to 
have  given  exposures  three  times  longer  than  he  had  done.  On 
his  last  trip  he  took  with  him  a slip  of  Durand’s  sensitized  paper, 
and  by  noting  the  time  it  took  to  change  to  a certain  tint  he 
found  he  was  able  to  judge  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  his 
plates  accurately,  and  had  not  under-exposed  a single  picture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  said  he  had  been  trying  different  samples 
of  sensitized  papers,  and  showed  prints  from  the  same.  He  had 
tried  the  borax  bath,  but  in  using  the  acetate  bath,  which  he  pre- 
ferred, he  had  been  recommended  to  add  two  grains  of  washing 
soda  to  the  pint,  and  found  it  an  improvement  in  toning  Durand’s 
paper. 

The  President  said  that  some  of  the  plates  he  had  coated  for 
the  members  at  their  last  meeting  had  been  failures  in  their  hands, 
while  those  of  the  same  batch  worked  well  with  him.  One, 
which  ho  would  pass  round— an  interior  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery — he  thought  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  taken,  lie 
(the  President)  had  tried  an  experiment,  and  found  that  he  could 
coat  twice  as  many  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion  as  he  could  with 
the  same  quantity  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

A number  of  prints  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ellerbeck,  Kirkby, 
Roper,  Potter,  and  others. 

Some  charming  prints  were  shown  by  the  Secretary.  They  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  during 
a recent  visit  to  this  country,  and  attracted  universal  admiration. 

After  spending  some  time  in  examining  a variety  of  things  in- 
teresting to  amateurs,  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  25th  instant. 


ftalfc  in  tfre 

Mr.  Sheriff  Nottage  — The  City  Press  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  history  and  antecedents  of  oue  of  tbe  gentle- 
men whose  enterprize  and  ability  are  very  familiar  to  the 
photographic  world,  and  who,  by  his  civic  honours,  confers 
distinction  on  photography.  “ Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Nottage 
is  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Nottages,  of  Nottage,  in 
Glamorganshire,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Essex,  in  which 
county  he  spent  his  early  youth.  He  is  fifty-one  years  of  age, 
aud  was  married  in  1851  to  Christiana,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Warner,  belonging  to  an  old  Cheshire  family.  His  residence  is 
at  35,  Collingham  Road,  South  Kensington,  and  his  family 
consists  of  a son  and  daughter.  Ho  was  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  the  large  iron  business  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  R.  W.  Ken- 
nard,  the  late  member  for  Newport.  Nr.  Nottage  is  a nephew 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Challis,  who  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  borough  ot  Finsbury  in  Parliament;  and,  strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Kennard  and  Mr.  Alderman  Challis  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  during  the  same  year. 
The  alderman  was,  a few  years  since,  a candidate  for  a seat  at 
the  board  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  which  he  lost  only  by 
a few  votes,  gaining,  however,  a moral  victory  by  securing  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  proprietors  over  his 
oppouent,  Major  Walker.  Mr.  Nottage  having  from  his  earliest 
years  evinced  a taste  for  the  fine  arts,  aud  the  stereoscope 
having  then  been  invented,  he  saw  that  by  this  instrument  in 
connection  with  the  undeveloped  art  of  photography,  if  brought 
out  on  commercial  principles,  a large  and  lucrative  business 
might  be  established,  and  he  at  once  threw  his  energies  into 
the  new  enterprise,  under  the  tide  of  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  which  has  since  developed  in  to  the  largest  concern  of 
the  kind,  with  agencies  iu  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  the  inventor  of  the  stereoscope  in  its  present 
popular  form,  at  once  interested  himself  iu  the  development 
of  his  ingenious  idea,  and  a prize  being  offered  by  Mr.  Nottage 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  new  optical  instrument,  he  became 
the  adjudicator,  awarding  it  to  Professor  Louie.  Iu  1862 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  undertook  the  largest  con- 
tract ever  known  in  connection  with  photography,  viz.,  that 
of  the  Ureat  International  Exhibition,  purchasing  from  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  for  a large  sum,  the  exclusive  rights 
of  producing  and  selling  photographs  in  the  new  building. 
The  chefs  d' oeuvre  of  modern  sculpture,  ‘ The  Sleep  of  Sorrow 
and  Dream  of  Joy,’  by  Monti,  and  Magni’s  celebrated  ‘Read- 
ing Girl,’  there  exhibited,  being  secured  by  him  from  those 
eminent  sculptors.  Mr.  Nottage  is  not  unknown  in  connection 
with  literature,  having  some  years  since  published,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  ‘ Persius  Junior,’  a series  of  amusing  and 
trenchant  sketches  of  character,  and  also  having  produced  The 
Shnkcsperian  Diary , under  the  initials  of  ‘ G.  S.  N .’  Mr. 
Alderman  Nottage  is  a member  of  the  Spectaclemaker’s  Com- 
pany.” 

Aldegrever’s  Ornamental  Work.— “ An  album  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  Heinrich  Aldegrever’s  ornamental 
work,”  gays  the  Academy , “ has  just  been  published  by  the  firm 
of  H.  Manz,  at  Munich  Aldegrever  was  a ‘ Little  Master,’  who, 
besides  his  small  engravings  of  classical  and  other  subjects, 
executed  a large  amouut  of  ornamental  designs  for  goldsmiths’ 
work,  book-decoration,  and  other  purposes.  A number  of  his 
plates  of  this  kind  are  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Prints  at 
Munich,  and  these  have  now  been  reproduced  by  J.  B.  Ober- 
netter,  whose  skill  in  this  kind  of  work  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  commend.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Album  will  be  found 
useful  in  schools  of  design,  by  giving  a knowledge  of  a peculiarly 
German  and  fantastic  mode  of  decoration.” 

Photographers’  Touts.— Figaro,  in  giving  some  details  of 
the  history  of  a “fire  eater”  in  a showman’s  caravan,  gives 
some  details  Ot  the  antecedents  of  the  photographer's  “ tout,” 
who  has  generally  been,  it  is  stated,  a “ super  ” on  the  stage  ! 

“ When  this  unlucky  individual  retired  from  his  super’s  life,  as  I 
have  said,  he  did  not  take  to  the  fire-eating  at  once,  but  became 
the  tout  for  a cheap  photographer  in  the  Euston  Road.  On 
questioning  him  further  on  this  point,  he  informed  me  that 
these  touts  have  almost,  without  exception,  been  on  the  stage. 
More  than  this,  those  who  come  trom  before  the  footlights  to 
this  occupation  have,  like  Sterck,  had  tragic  aspirations,  and  in 
many  instances  have  actually  been  popular  tragedians  at  the 
minor  provincial  theatres.  The  cause  of  their  tall  is  usually 
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he  further  informid  me,  a ‘goneness’  at  the  knee,  and  a 
break  down  of  the  voice,  which  degenerates  into  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  ‘gin  whisper,’  after  a long  course  of 
tragical  ranting,  and  frequent  libations  of  the  juice  of  the 
juniper  berry,  the  favouiite  drink  of  the  heavy  tragedian,  I 
understand.  Sterck  assured  me  that  of  the  thirteen  touts  ho 
knew  between  King’s  Cross  and  Portland  Road  station,  no 
less  than  eight  had  been  tragedians,  two  had  been  dramatic 
authors,  one  a Plymouth  Brethren  Evangeliar,  whilst  of  the 
other  two  ho  had  been  unablo  to  discover  their  antecedents, 
though  he  thought  they  had  been  ‘Turkish  hath  attendants, 
till  they  bacame  too  limp  to  be  of  future  use.  Sterck  did  not 
long  remain  in  the  cheap  photographer’s  employ.  He  was 
put  in  a semi-military  uniform,  and  told  to  wink  at  the  ‘ gals  ’ 
on  Sundays,  two  things  that  sorely  troubled  his  gloomy  soul. 
In  fact  he  altogether  mistook  his  calling  when  he  became  a 
tout  of  this  sort,  for,  as  his  master  plainly  told  him,  his  face 
was  enough  to  frighten  away  all  the  would-be  customers,  who 
would  imagine  ho  (Tom  Sterck)  wished  them  to  walk  in  to  have 
their  funeral  cards  printed  in  advance,  rather  than  to  have 
likenesses  executed  iu  first-class  style,  frame  and  glass  in- 
cluded, for  Is.” 

Obtaining  Money  underFalse  Pretences. — At  Bow  Street, 
Charles  Orsich,  described  as  a photographer,  of  352,  Strand, 
was  summoned  before  Mr  Vaughan  for  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretences.  The  defendant  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Abrams, 
who  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  said  that  for  a long  time 
past  the  defendant  had  been  carrying  on  a system  of  fraud  by 
advertising  in  different  newspapers,  mostly  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Daily  Telegraph , for  young  women  to  learn  the 
business  and  assist  in  the  photographic  bepartment.  In  order 
to  entice  people,  and  to  give  the  business  an  air  of  probability, 
he  had  outside  his  shop  a number  of  photographs  of  well-known 
persons — among  them  that  of  Mr.  Beard,  the  solicitor,  in  his 
dress  as  Under-Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London— entirely  without 
those  person’s  consent.  In  reality  no  business  was  carried  on 
there,  and  the  defendant  and  his  wife  lived  entirely  on  what- 
ever premiums  they  could  obtain  from  their  victims.  There 
were  at  present  in  court  more  than  twenty  young  ladies  who  had 
been  victimized,  and  who  had  paid  premiums,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  some  £160,  within  the  last  six  months,  for  situations 
with  the  defondant,  where  they  could  learn  the  photographic 
business.  There  was  every  reason  to  suppose  the  defendant 
had  absconded,  but  the  wifi  was  still  there,  and  declined  to  give 
up  the  clothes  of  two  of  the  young  ladies  whom  her  husband 
had  swindhd.  Mr.  Vaughan  directed  an  officer  to  go  down 
and  get  the  clothes  for  the  young  women,  and  ordered  a warrant 
to  be  issued  on  a sworn  information  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Abrams 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  defendant.  George  Wotton,  one 
of  the  summoning  officers  of  the  Court,  went  down  to  the  house 
in  the  Strand  where  the  defendant  occupied  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  obtained  the  clothes  of  the  young  women.—  Times. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Electric  Condition  of 
Metals  in  Saline  Solutions. — Metal  plates  were  placed  by 
Herr  Hankel,  one  in  a porous  battery  cup  (closed  by  a cork)  the 
other  in  a transparent  exterior  vessel.  The  vases  were  filled 
with  solution  and  enclosed  in  a blackened  box  in  which  was  an 
aperture  which  could  be  ch  sed  at  will,  or  before  which  coloured 
screens  could  be  placed.  With  two  plates  of  polished  copper, 
plunged  in  water,  the  plate  on  which  the  sunlight  fell  was  nega- 
tive. The  action  of  coloured  rays  reached  its  maximum  in  the 
blue.  When  the  copper  became  more  or  less  strongly  oxidized 
or  covered  with  salts,  the  plate,  at  first  positive,  then  became 
negative,  and  kept  its  sign  whon  the  light  was  altogether  sup- 
pressed. The  action  is  ascribed  principally  to  the  feebly  re- 
frangible rays,  while  the  dark  blue  or  violet  rays  render  the 
plate  negative.  Polished  copper  in  sulphate  of  copper  became 
first  negative,  and  then  strongly  positive.  Other  metals  gave 
the  following  results: — Clean  plate  of  polished  silver,  in  water, 
negative ; lightly  silvered  platinum,  positive  ; silver,  covered 
with  platinum,  strongly  positive  ; tin,  negative  ; brass  acted 
like  oxidized  copper  ; amalgamated  zinc,  in  solution  of 
ZnO.So3,  strongly  negative  ; ordinary  zinc,  nearly  neutral 
(hence  the  action  of  the  battery  is  due  to  the  oxidized  copper)  ; 
and  platinum,  weakly  positive.  The  author  has  also  studied 
the  action  of  heat  on  the  zinc-copper-water  element,  of  which 
he  states  the  electric  motive  force  becomes  augmented,  while  it 
ia  enfeebled  by  light. — Scientific  American 
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H.  C.  Bury. — Wo  presume  that  a photographic  chemist,  if  he  did 
not  keep  it,  would  procure  it  for  you.  We  have  not  occasion  to 
purchase,  and  do  not  know  certainly  who  keeps  it.  2.  We  are  not 
sure  that  any  dry  plates  aio  specially  suited  for  portraiture.  The 
best  portraits  we  have  seen  pro  meed  by  the  aid  of  dry  plates  were 
from  coffee  plates  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 

R.  Gordon. — The  addition  of  just  sufficient  ether  for  the  purpose  is 
the  simplest  mode  of  restoring  the  proper  limpidity,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  lumpy,  irregular  film . 

H.  W.  M. — We  do  not  make  any  charge  to  our  correspondents  for 
information  or  advioe,  but  have  pleasure  in  giving  them  the  best 
information  we  can  in  this  column  quite  freely.  Write  ns  often 
as  you  need  advico  or  information.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  the  best 
developer  for  opal  pictures,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a warm 
tone ; but  thnt  depend-*  on  many  conditions.  The  btth  must  be  in 
good  condition,  and  moderately  new.  Tho  collodion  should  bo 
ripe.  Then  give  s full  exposure  and  rapid  development.  Make  it 
s rule  only  to  work  in  a good  light,  as  you  cannot  get  good  results 
in  this  line  without  good  light.  Use  three  grains  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  two  grains  of  citric  acid,  and  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  to 
an  ounce  of  water.  Remember  that  a full  exposure  and  rapid  de- 
velopment will  tend  to  warmth  of  tone  ; if  you  have  to  push  the 
development  you  produce  black  tones  by  prolonged  development. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  same  conditions  which  would  produce  a 
weak,  thin,  grey, {negative  will  produce  a poor  thin  image  on  opal. 

S.  B. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  in  this  column  give  you  detailed 
instructions,  as  they  would  require  too  much  of  the  space  devoted 
to  answering  correspondents.  You  will  find  full  instructions  on 
p.  40  of  our  Year-Book  for  1870.  But  y.  u will  bear  in  mind 
that  any  method  of  photographing  direct  on  painter’s  canvas  is  a 
somewhat  dangerous  method  to  adopt  'or  the  basis  of  an  oil  paint- 
ing, as  it  is  very  difficult  to  removo  the  hypo  used  for  fixing,  as  can- 
vas cannot’be  washed  as  a print  on  paper  can.  The  plans  con- 
sidered bost  in  the  present  day  arc  transfer  processes,  cither  a 
collodion  print  or  a carbon  print  transferred  to  canvas  making  a 
muoh’more  trustworthy  bas;s  far  a painting  in  oil. 

II.  Symonds. — Your  letter  ariived  too  late  for  answer  in  last  News  ; 
but,  as  you  would  see,  the  information  ns  to  the  date  of  rending  in 
was  furnished  in  Mr.  Pritchard’s  note  of  rominder.  Tho  Exhi- 
bition opens  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Transfer,  U.B. — The  Autotype  Manual  gives  full  instructi  ns  for 
transferring  carbon  prints  to  canvas.  We  have  never  tested  the 
method  there  described,  but  we  bave  years  ago  used  a somewhat 
similar  method.  We  first  washed  the  face  of  the  canvas  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  using  a piece  of  flannel  to  thoroughly  re- 
move grease,  &c  , finally  rinsing  with  alcohol.  We  then  treated 
its  surface  with  a very  weak  solution  of  gelatine  to  which  a little 
spirit  was  added.  We  then  applied  the  developed  print  to  the 
surface  of  tho  canvas,  which  was,  of  course,  moistened,  and 
pressed  the  two  well  together.  On  lifting  the  canvas  afterwards, 
when  all  was  dry,  it  brought  the  print  with  it. 

A Belgian  Subscriber. — We  have  never  found  a bath  of  pure, 
india-rubber  contaminate  the  silver  bath  or  cause  it  to  discolour, 
and  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  the  result  you  describe  to  be 
caused  by  some  adulteration  or  impurity  in  the  india-rubber. 
Probably  varnishing  with  shellac  will  prove  a remedy. 

Erin. — We  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  method  of  securing  an 
engagement  as  a photographer  in  Gibraltar.  There  is  nothing, 
we  fear,  but  trying  the  experiment. 

James  Harvey. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  transparencies 
by  the  wet  process  without  a camera,  but  such  transparencies  are 
not  perfect  enough  for  enlarging  purposes,  as  they  are  not  quite 
sharp.  A strip  of  stout  writing  paper  or  thin  cardboard  is  laid 
each  time  at  each  end  of  the  negative,  and  the  wet  plate  placed  in 
contact.  The  loss  of  definition  is  not  serious,  but  too  serious  to  bo 
amplified  in  enlargements.  It  is  possible  to  place  the  sensitive 
plate  in  direct  contact  with  a varnished  negative,  but  it  requires 
much  care,  and  involves  some  risk.  2.  “ Harmonious  Colouring 


G.  W.  G. — It  is  not  customary  to  make  any  acknowledgment  of 
photographs  sent  for  registration  except  in  the  N tws  at  convenient 
intervals.  The  expenso  of  the  operation  would  bo  increased  if  it 
involved  much  correspondence. 

T.  II.  Church. — There  is  no  fault  in  the  toning  of  the  print  you 
enclose  ; it  simply  required  a good  deal  de.  per  printing.  2.  Tho 
spots  on  the  piece  of  paper  enclosed  arise  from  the  paper  having 
been  in  contact  with  some  injurious  substance  before  placing  in 
tho  silver  bath.  Hyposulphite  appears  to  have  been  the  substance. 
Never  change  the  dishes  from  one  use  to  another.  Ilav.-  suffi  dent 
for  each  purpose,  and  keep  each  to  its  purpose.  3.  We  cannot 
recommend  any  special  paper.  The  dry  process  you  name  is  one 
of  the  best  and  simplest.  Tho  mode  of  development  was  given  in 
a subsequent  number.  You  will  find  it  all  detailed  in  the  last 
Y'bar-Book  or  Photography.  The  plates  must  be  changed  iu 
tho  dark. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
A Heady  Means  or  Securing  Negatives  from  Mars  or 

Paper  Prints— Photographs  from  the  Seat  of  War. 

.4  Heady  Means  of  Securing  Negatives  from  Maps  or  Paper 
Prints. — We  have  spoken  on  several  occasions  in  these 
columns  upon  the  application  of  the  flexible  film  of  Air. 
Warnerke  to  the  reproduction  of  cliches  and  negatives, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  we  have  seen 
the  emulsion  tissue  put  is  that  of  copying  maps  and  paper 
photographs.  For  military  purposes  the  method  wilt  be 
invaluable,  for  the  Warnerke  tissue  offers  not  only  a rapid 
nmans  of  disseminating  the  work,  but  of  preserving  the 
finest  details  of  the  original.  An  ordnance  map,  the  fine 
shading  and  dotted  lines  of  which  cannot  but  suffer  when 
reproduced  by  means  of  the  camera,  are  preserved  intact 
by  contact  printing  in  a pressure  frame  with  the  Warnerke 
film,  for  neither  one  nor  other  of  the  surfaces  being  rigid, 
the  two  can  be  pressed  into  immediate  contact.  At  the 
same  time,  a whole  mass  of  operations  fall  away  at  one 
time,  and  only  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  reproduce 
plans  and  maps,  whether  for  photo’s.,  lithographic  or  simple 
photographic  printing,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  what 
this  means.  The  setting  up  of  the  original  at  a perfect 
right  angle  to  the  lens,  the  fixing  of  a central  point,  and 
the  focussing  of  the  lens  so  that  the  lines  shall  be  as 
sharply  defined  as  possible,  are  all  of  them  laborious  and 
time-taking  operations.  In  lieu  of  them  the  map  or  plan 
is  simply  placed  in  contact  with  the  tissue,  the  two  pre- 
pared surfaces  together  (that  is,  the  printed  face  of  the 
map  and  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  tissue),  and  the  light 
is  then  permitted  to  act  through  the  paper  of  the  map  upon 
the  film.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  in  the  result  do  trace 
of  any  texture  from  the  paper,  whether  it  is  because  the 
comparatively  long  exposure  given  in  printing  (a  few 
minutes)  diffuses  the  action  of  the  light,  or  that,  no  gloss 
being  employed  at  the  back  of  the  film,  there  is  no  chance 
of  any  reflection  or  refraction  taking  place.  Even  delicate 
photographic  prints  we  have  seen  dismounted  from  card- 
board. and  placed  in  this  way  in  contact  with  the  tissue, 
the  re-rnlt  being  a capital  negative  that  yields  impressions  j 
har  lly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original.  In  fact,  any 
photographer  who  possesses  so  much  as  a carte-de-visite 
may  in  this  way  put  himself  in  possession  of  a dozen  nega- 
tives from  the  same  in  a few  hours.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  we  must  admit,  we  have  been  unable  altogether 
to  get  rid  of  a slight  trace  of  texture  where  the  photo- 
graph has  been  printed  upon  very  thickly  albumenized 
paper,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  defect  was  only  visible 
to  an  experienced  eye.  The  great  thing  is  to  give  thorough 
exposure,  for  the  Warnerke  tissue,  if  it  is  always  convenient, 
is  apt,  at  times,  to  be  a little  inseusitive.  But  employed  in 
this  way,  printing  in  a good  light  for  three  or  four  minutes 
means,  of  course,  a very  long  exposure,  and  you  will  find 
that  with  such  a printing  the  tissue  bears  a very  visible 
image,  which  on  development  comes  out  with  singular 
detail.  Although  it  is  generally  supposed  that  in  developing 
emulsion  films  very  much  over-exposed  a necessity  exists 
for  reducing  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  solutions,  we 
must  frankly  say  that  we  have  never  foun  l this  to  be 
really  called  for.  In  other  words,  the  solutiou  which 
Mr.  Warnerke  recommeuds  for  the  ordinary  development 
of  his  tissue,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  we  find  not  too 
strong  for  the  development  of  a sensitive  surface  which  has 
been  exposed  behind  a map  on  plate  paper,  or  an  ordinary 
albumeuized  print,  for  threeor  fourminutes.  Theimagecome 
up  quickly,  it  is  true,  but  every  detail  arises  prominently 
and  at  once,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  press  the  deve- 
velopraent  and  run  the  risk  of  fogging.  The  tissue  thus 
places  in  the  h inds  of  photographers  a particularly  easy  and 
ready  way  of  turning  a paper  nnut  into  a negative,  or  a 
dozen  of  them  if  necessary.  They  need  simply  to  keep  a 
few  inches  of  the  tissue  by  them,  and  at  aoy  moment  are 


iu  a position  to  secure  a pi ii  ting  negative,  so  long  as  they 
have  a priut  in  their  posstssion.  But  it  is,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  a means  which  will  prove  essentially  valuable 
for  multiplying  maps  an  1 sketches  for  military  purposes. 
Where  the  question  of  reduction  enters  into  the  matter, 
we  must,  of  course,  still  make  use  of  the  camera,  but  to 
reproduce  a map  as  accurately  as  possible,  with  all  its 
details,  the  tissue  will  come  in  very  handy.  A lens  may 
not  distort  much,  but  still  it  cannot  be  perfect  in  its  ren- 
dering, and  in  the  case  of  a war  map  even  the  least  distor- 
tion may  at  times  be  of  importance,  and  for  this  reason 
reproduction  direct  by  the  Him  will  be  preferred  to  the 
otherand  older  method.  In  the  case  of  the  last  Franco- 
German  war,  we  are  told  that  when  Gambetta  came  out 
of  Paris  in  a balloon,  and  most  of  the  French  regular 
troops  were  shut  in  the  capital  or  at  Metz,  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  found  with  his  new  army  was  to  supply  it 
with  information  respecting  the  roads  and  bye- ways  of  the 
country.  There  were  maps  in  plenty,  and  plates  from 
which  a further  supply  could  be  struck,  but  these  were 
all  locked  up  inside  Paris.  Fortunately,  the  widow  of  a 
general  officer  living  at  Tours  had  some  copies  of  the 
ordinance  maps,  and  from  these  Gambetta  managed  to 
secure  copies  by  means  of  photo-lithography.  But  had,  at 
the  time,  the  emulsion  film  of  which  we  are  speaking 
been  available,  not  only  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
secure  copies  more  rapidly,  but  these,  being  printed  by 
transmitted  light  from  the  original  map,  would  have  con- 
tained every  detail  without  loss  of  a single  point. 

Photographs  from  the  Seat  of  JVar. — We  are  glad  to  sec 
that  photographers  are  not  altogether  so  apathetic  on  the 
subject  of  the  war  as  we  supposed.  It  seems  that  a 
Bucharest  photographer  has  at  last  summoned  courage  to 
take  a camera  into  Bulgaria,  and  was  last  heard  of  at  the 
Russian  head-quarters  at  Gorny  Studen.  It  would  not 
seem  a very  serious  undertaking,  after  all,  to  take  photo- 
graphic apparatus  into  the  field  when  provided  with  a 
Russian  permit,  for  some  of  the  views  M.  Duschek  has 
taken  tell  of  anything  but  hard  campaigning.  Indeed, 
the  camp  scenes  we  are  shown  suggest  the  reason  of  the 
Russian  non-success.  We  see  everywhere  the  space 
crowded  with  empty  vehicles,  not  military  waggons  and 
ambulances,  but  of  a nature  used  for  transporting  officers’ 
luggage,  and  what  might  fairly  be  termed  luxuries. 
According  to  many  of  the  special  correspondents,  the 
superior  officers  drive  from  one  part  of  the  scene  of 
operations  to  another,  so  that,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a campaign  on  wheels.  This  is  borne  out 
by  M.  Duschek's  photographs,  where  carriages  and  horses 
are  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  tbe  headquarters.  Bulgaria  may  not  furnish 
very  many  delicacies,  but  whatever  can  be  obtained 
appears  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Czar  at  his  headquarters, 
where,  we  are  told,  waggons  arrive  daily  from  the  Danube 
loaded  with  luxuries  and  good  things  for  the  Imperial. 
As  a companion  picture,  we  ought  to  have  a photograph 
of  the  presentTurkish  Commander-in-Chief’s  headquarters, 
Suleiman  Fascha,  who  sleeps,  we  are  told,  in  a tent  so 
small  and  low  that  he  is  obliged  to  creep  into  it  on  all 
fours.  Iu  lieu  of  purple  flags  and  stately  tents  to  mark 
the  residence  of  his  staff,  this  also  finds  accommodation 
under  shelter  of  the  same  humble  description  It  would 
be  well  if  we  could  have  photographs  of  the  two  head- 
quarters side  by  side;  they  would  teach  us  a good 
deal,  probably,  of  the  character  of  the  men  now  in  chief 
command  of  the  opposing  armies. 


POTASSIUM  AND  SILVER  PERMANGANATES; 
THEIR  PREPARATION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
UTILITY. 

BY  WM.  HOWARD. 

Occupying  a prominent  position  amongst  the  re-agents 
which  have  been  pressed  into  the  servioe  of  photography, 
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stands  permanganate  of  potassium.  'I  his  salt,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  series  manufactured  largely,  may  be  used  as 
the  source  from  which  to  derive  its  lesser  known  brethren, 
including  the  silver  permanganate.  The  potassium  per- 
manganate can  also  be  made  to  yield  up  its  permanganic 
acid  in  the  free  state. 

Although,  having  regard  to  the  facility  and  cheapness 
with  which  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  a pure  state,  it  is 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary  to  attempt  its  preparation 
when  required  for  use  in  the  laboratory  or  dark  room, 
still  a short  resume  of  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
produced  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  its  chemical  composition.  The 
most  simple  statement  of  its  component  parts  is  this  : the 
salt  consists  of  potassium,  manganese,  and  oxygen.  A very 
small  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature  of  chemical  com- 
pounds enables  us  to  comprehend  that  there  are  com- 
pounds of  these  three  elements  which  contain  less  oxygen 
than  the  permanganate.  It  is  from  one  of  these,  not  by 
any  process  of  direct  combination,  that  the  latter  salt  is 
produced. 

For  instance,  whenever  potassium  carbonate  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese  (di-oxide)  are  strongly  inited  to- 
gether, with  free  access  of  air;  or,  better,  when  with  caustic 
potash,  manganese  di-oxide,  and  potassium  chlorate— an 
oxygen  giver— are  so  treated,  the  result  is  a greenish  semi- 
fused  mass,  which  contains  manganate  of  potassium  ; and, 
in  the  last  case,  chloride  of  potassium  also.  This  mass 
treated  with  a small  quantity  of  cold  water  forms  a deep 
green  solution  of  the  alkaline  manganate  which  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  of  the  same  colour  by  evaporation 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  a vacuum,  'ihe  symbol  for  the 
manganate  is  : — K3Mn04 ; that  is  to  say,  two  equivalents 
of  potassium  are  united  to  one  of  manganese  aud  four  of 
oxygen.  The  permanganate  is  written  KMu04,  one  atom 
of  potassium  only  entering  into  combination,  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  being  therefore  much  greater  than  that 
existing  in  the  manganate.  Jf  the  green  solution  obtained 
as  above  described  is  heated,  or  even  freely  diluted  with 
cold  water,  decomposition  of  the  manganate  at  once 
takes  place,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  potassium 
permanganate  together  with  manganite  of  potassium, 
which  immediately  gives  up  its  potash  to  the  water, 
forming  caustic  potash,  and  depositing  pure  hydrated 
peroxide  of  manganese,  thus  : — 

3K,Mn04  + 2H,0  = 2MnK04  + 

Potassium  Maugaaate  Water.  Potassium  Permanganate. 

4HKO  -j-  MnOj 

Potassium  Hydrate.  Manganese  Di-oxide. 

By  evaporation,  the  permanganate  is  crystallized  out  on 
cooling,  but  is  too  well  known  to  require  description 
here.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  the  perman- 
ganates is  that  they  readily  part  with  a large  proportion 
of  their  oxygen  to  organic  or  other  bodies  having  affinity 
for  that  element.  It  is  to  this  readiness  to  effect  at  once 
the  complete  oxidation  of  decaying  and  offensive  organic 
matter  that  the  permanganates  owe  their  power  as  disin- 
fectants (Condy’s  fluid),  and  to  this  power  is  due  also 
their  usefulness  in  photographic  operations. 

The  chief  uses  to  which  permanganate  is  usually  applied 
by  the  photographer  are:— 1st.  The  intensification  of 
carbon  transparencies,  or  either  carbon  or  silver  negatives. 
2nd.  As  an  agent  by  means  of  which  to  remove  organic 
impurities  from  the  negative  bath. 

The  employment  of  permanganate  of  potash  as  an  in- 
teusifier,  though  not  so  important  an  application  as  the 
other,  1 have  given  precedence  to,  because  it  is  more  gene- 
rally practised,  and  depends  upon  the  oxidising  power  of 
that  salt  for  its  efficiency.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  true 
that  intensity  is  gained  because  the  permanganate  imparts 
oxygen  to  the  material  of  the  carbon  picture,  or  to  the 
film  of  the  silver  negative.  This  gain  in  intensity  depends 
rather  upon  the  fact  that  whenever  permanganic  acid, 1 
either  free  or  combined  with  a base,  parts  with  oxygen, 


manganese  dioxide  is  thrown  down,  a new  acid  being 
formed  from  the  oxidised  body.  Iu  the  ordinary  process 
of  intensification  with  permanganate  of  potash,  the  man- 
ganese dioxide  is  desposited  in  the  body  of  the  trans- 
parency or  negative,  thus  adding  to  its  opacity ; the  new 
acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  present, 
combining  with  the  potash,  forms  a soluble  salt. 

The  use  of  permanganate  of  potash  for  the  removal  of 
organic  matter  from  the  silver  bath — priuting  or  negative 
— which  is  directly  dependent  on  the  modification  of  that 
impurity  through  the  acquisition  of  oxygen,  deserves  a 
more  minute  notice.  Permit  me  on  this  subject  to  quote 
the  words  of  a recent  article  in  Photographische  Notizen  : — 
“ The  only  trustworthy  means  of  decomposing  the  organic 
substances  in  a bath — namely,  by  the  use  of  permanganate 
of  potash — is  not  yet  sufficiently  valued  by  photographers. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  f*w  operators  understand  how  to  employ  the  same  pro- 
perly.” To  the  tirstof  these  propositions  lean  mostcordially 
assent.  The  reason  assigned  is,  1 think,  scarcely  correct. 
The  method  of  using  permanganates  for  bath  purification 
has  been  more  than  once  described  in  our  journals.  The 
writer  of  the  article  quoted  above,  of  which  a translation 
appeared  in  this  paper,  very  carefully  particularizes  the 
appearances  which  should  guide  the  operator,  but  entirely 
omits  the  details  of  the  changes  which  then  take  place. 
Herein,  I believe,  is  discoverable  the  reason  to  which  must 
be  assigned  the  insufficient  value  often  attached  to  per- 
mangate  as  a bath  renovator.  The  photographer  of  to- 
day, more  educated  than  he  of  former  years,  demands 
that  every  reagent  prepared  for  a specific  purpose  shall  be 
furnished  with  proper  credentials  by  which  he  may  judge 
of  its  actual  value,  before  he  ventures  upon  its  use. 

I have  recapitulated  the  general  nature  of  the  reaction 
between  permanganic  acid  and  an  organic  body  ; it  remains 
now  to  exhibit  clearly  what  secondary  actions  take  place 
when  a silver  bath  is  subjected  to  such  treatment. 

As  being  the  first  object  of  a photographer's  solicitude) 
the  negative  bath  forms  an  apt  subject  from  which  to  draw 
the  requisite  illustrations.  The  main  organic  impurities 
of  a negative  bath  which  has  been  iu  use  are  alcohol  and 
ether.  Boiling  is  both  troublesome  and  expensive,  and 
does  not  entirely  expel  the  enemies  ; sunning  requires  a 
long  exposure  to  the  necessary  influence,  and  is,  like  boil- 
ing, not  altogether  effectual.  The  effect  produced  by  sun- 
ning, or  more  rapidly  induced  by  boiling,  a silver  solution 
containing  orgauic  matter  is,  in  its  ultimate  result,  the  exact 
parallel  of  that  which  immediatelg  occurs  upon  the  addition 
of  a permanganate.  The  means  by  which  the  same  end  is 
attained  are,  however,  very  distinctly  traceable  to  opposite 
sources.  When  a bath  is  boiled  or  sunned,  the  alcohol 
and  ether  which  contaminate  it  are  oxydised  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  contained  therein.  As  I have  in  a 
preceding  contribution  remarked,  this  reaction  is  a very 
convenient  one  to  take  advantage  of  when  it  is  desirable 
simply  to  destroy  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
organic  matter  present  in  ordinary  water ; but  when  the 
negative  bath,  or  other  working  solution,  requires  to  be 
freed  from  such  impurities,  it  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
in  its  operations.  Unless  a very  impracticably  long  expo- 
sure to  light  is  permitted,  the  ultimate  stage  of  oxidation 
— in  the  case  of  the  negative  bath  the  conversion  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  consequent  con- 
version of  the  silver  oxide  which  at  first  forms  into  acetate 
of  silver — is  never  reached  ; neither  does  boiling  effect  this 
complete  conversion.  Practically  speaking,  both  sunring 
aud  boiling  simply  partially  destroy  the  orgauic  matter  in 
silver  solutions,  giving  a deposit  of  silver  oxide,  which  is 
subsequently  removed  by  filtration,  and  weakens  the  solu- 
tion operated  on  iu  a degree  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
quantity.  Permanganates,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once 
completely  oxidise  the  alcoholic  enemies  into  acetic  acid, 
producing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acetate  of  the 
base  contained  in  the  permanganate  used,  and  as  they 
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supply  the  oxygen  necessary  to  bring  about  the  transforma- 
tion, no  reduction  or  removal  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  occur. 
These  two  points— the  completeness  of  the  oxidation,  and 
the  non-abstraction  of  silver  salt — are  grounds  sutlicieut 
upou  which  to  advocate  the  employment  of  permanga- 
nates. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPOTS  ON  EMULSION  PLATES:  T1IEIU  CAUSE 

ANI)  CURE. 

BY  W.  BUOoKS.* 

Now  that  the  emulsion  process  fairly  ranks,  with  the  land- 
scape photographer,  as  one  of  the  foremost  processes  of 
the  day,  I venture  to  bring  it  again  before  your  notice. 
Some  years  since  I said  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  that  1 thought  the  emulsion  would  take  the  place 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  At  the  time  this  was 
doubted,  but  I have  not  had  any  reason  to  alter  any  opinion 
on  the  matter ; for,  during  the  past  season,  I have  only 
used  the  bath  once,  and  that  was  because  I had  not  any 
emulsion  then  ready.  Formerly  1 contented  myself  by 
working  with  a slow  emulsion  which  was  very  certain.  I 
am  now  using  a very  rapid  one  of  my  own  make,  and  I can 
say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  it  is  more  rapid 
than  the  ordinary  bath  plate,  everything  being  in  good, 
fair,  working  order,  so  that  I am  now  quite  independent  of 
the  bath,  and  see  no  reason  why  I should  take  to  it  agaiD, 
especially  for  field  work. 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  year  I had  a large 
quantity  of  work  on  baud,  and  when  I had  to  prepare  the 
plate3  in  large  numbers  I was  troubled  with  spots.  I had 
previously  been  quite  free  from  them.  Several  had  asked  me 
if  I had  any  spots,  and  my  reply  was  always  “ no,”  until  the 
time  hefore  stated.  I was  told  tint  I was  a lucky  fellow. 
But  my  luck  fail  'd  me  at  last,  and  then  1 set  about  to  find 
the  cause  and  the  remedy,  which  I did,  but  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  ; and  now  that  I am  quite 
free  from  them  I begto  offer  the  results  of  my  investigations 
for  the  benefit  of  those  so  troubled. 

In  the  last  three  three  issues  of  the  British  Journal,  in 
articles  by  the  Editors,  there  are  several  good  suggestions 
as  to  the  cause  of  a certain  class  of  spot.  In  my  experience 
I find  three  kinds  of  spots.  No.  1 i3  a transparent  spot, 
with  a small  black  speck  in  the  centre  ; this  kind  of  spot 
altogether  is  not  more  than  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  No.  2 is  a transparent  spot  also,  but  without  a 
nucleus  (or  black  spot  in  the  centre),  and  has  a ring  of 
wave-like  markings;  this  kind  of  spot  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  halfan-inch  in  diameter  or  more — a regular 
patch.  No.  3 is  quite  the  opposite  to  the  foregoiug,  being 
quite  opaque  throughout,  the  largest  seldom  being  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; this  kind  of  spot  is 
more  uncommon  than  the  two  former. 

I will  deal  with  spot  No.  1 first.  I think  there  is  not  a 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  spot,  and  that  i3 
dust  settling  on  the  plate  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvents  ether  and  alcohol ; and  it  is  the  kind  of  matter 
constituting  this  particle  of  dust  that  determines  whether 
the  resulting  spot  be  transparent  or  opaque.  Should  that 
parti  le  of  dust  be  some  inert  substance,  the  result  is  only 
a pinhole;  but  should  it  be  a retarding  agent,  such  as  a 
small  particle  of  a bromide,  iodide,  or  an  acid  substance, 
the  essential  part  would  be  readily  dissolved  by  both  the 
ether  and  the  alcohol,  causing  the  parts  round  the 
substance  so  deposited  to  become  insensitive  to  light,  and 
originating  the  transparent  spot,  with  the  substance,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  forming  the  nucleus.  When  the  plate  is 
neaily  dry,  before  the  dust  falls  on  it,  the  resulting  spot 
will  be  small,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  transparent 
throughout ; but  should  any  dust  fall  upon  the  plate  when 
dry,  no  matter  of  what  it  is  composed,  it  does  not  appear 
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to  injure  the  plate  in  the  slightest  degree.  Wheu 
preparing  only  a few  plates  (about  a dozen)  I used  a cup- 
board ; but  when  I had  to  prepare  larger  quantities  at  a 
time  I used  a large  box  as  well,  and  the  plates  set  to  dry 
in  this  large  box  were  the  ones  that  had  the  class  of  spot  I 
designate  No.  1,  and  they  only  occurred  when  I closed  the 
lid.  If  I allowed  the  plates  to  dry  without  closing  the  lid 
they  were  free  from  that  class  of  spot ; hence  I have  no 
doubt  they  were  caused  by  dust  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of 
the  box  becoming  detached  aud  falling  on  the  surface  of 
the  plates  in  the  moist  condition  on  closing,  the  plates 
being  in  the  box  film  outwards;  and  I think  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  many  would  use  a box  (aud  close  the  lid)  for 
the  purpose.  I cannot  agree  with  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
articles  in  The  British  Journal,  where  he  says  that  by  dust 
falling  into  the  emulsion,  when  poured  out  on  the  plate,  it 
then,  aud  only  then,  affects  the  film.  My  opinion  is  that 
anything  falling  into  the  emulsion— supposing  it  to  be  a 
restrainer  or  retarding  agent— by  virtue  of  the  alcohol  or 
ether  the  active  principle  would  become  dissolved,  and  be 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  compound,  and  would 
tend  only  to  make  it  slower.  On  the  other  baud,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a reducing  agent,  the  small  particles  would 
be  almost  sure  to  be  dissolved,  and  would  do  but  very 
little  harm  (if  any),  and  any  substance  that  might  be  left 
behiud  would  be  of  a sandy  nature.  To  test  this  I have 
put  all  sorts  of  rubbish  into  the  emulsion,  and,  after 
shaking  it  and  letting  it  settle,  have  prepared  plates  that 
worked  as  well  as  ever. 

I now  come  to  the  class  of  spot  1 call  No.  2.  This  ha3 
a totally  different  origin  altogether  from  the  preceding  one, 
and  will  also  occur  in  the  closed  box  before  mentioned, 
especially  if  the  solvents  used  be  of  a weak  nature.  I 
have  seen  the  question  frequently  asked — “ Why  do  spots 
occur  in  washed  emulsion  plates,  and  not  with  those  pre- 
pared with  an  emulsion  that  has  not  been  washed  and  dried 
and  redissolved  ? ” On  a little  consideration  it  is  easily 
understood.  The  first  named,  knowu  as  washed  emulsion, 
is  poured  over  the  plate  and  allowed  to  dry  ; that  is,  to 
allow  the  ether  and  alcohol  to  evaporate.  Not  so  with  the 
other  kind.  After  the  film  has  been  washed  and  passed 
through  the  preservative  and  set  to  dry,  only  water  has  to 
evaporate.  This  kind  of  plate  is  generally  free  from  spots ; 
but,  when  using  the  washed  emulsion,  and  the  spirits  have 
to  evaporate,  matters  are  changed.  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  strong  alcohol  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  and, 
if  the  atmosphere  be  damp,  water  is  attracted  from  it, 
causing  the  plates  to  dry  patchy  ; and  there  is  not  only  the 
affinity  of  alcohol  for  moisture  to  be  contended  with,  but 
also  the  chloride  of  silver  contained  in  the  emulsion,  as  all 
chlorides  absorb  moisture.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  collodio-chloride  emulsion,  spots 
used  to  be  troublesome.  I know  they  were  so  with  me, 
and  that  may  be  the  cause  why  a chloride  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully worked  in  a gelatine  emulsion.  When  the  collodio- 
emulsion  plates  are  dried  in  a damp  or  humid  atmosphere 
they  attract  the  water  in  patches ; for,  if  plates  are 
watched,  the  last  parts  that  become  dry  are  circular  spots. 
Those  remain  damp  a long  time,  and  that  part  of  a plate 
that  is  a long  time  in  drying  seems  to  be  the  most  insensi- 
tive. I had,  to  my  regret,  a batch  of  plates  spoiled  from 
having  been  prepared  in  a damp  atmosphere  in  a butler’s 
pantry  just  after  it  had  been  cleaned  and  washed  up,  and 
when  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  dust.  The  last  part 
of  the  spot  to  dry  was,  of  course,  the  centre,  and  when 
the  plates  were  developed  the  centre  was  the  most  trans- 
parent part.  Some  of  these  spots  were  quite  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  there  was  no 
nucleus. 

The  spot  No.  3 — the  most  uncommon — I suppose  to  be 
perhaps  the  du3t  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  some  alkaline 
agent.  On  the  application  of  a dust  of  silver  it  makes  its 
appearance  as  a black,  opaque  spot  as  soon  as  the  ammonia 
is  added  to  the  developer : but,  should  it  be  an  alkaline 
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agent,  a black  spot  appears  as  soon  as  the  pyrogallic  solu- 
tion touches  it,  and  that  part  of  the  film  at  once  becomes 
reduced. 

Having  stated  the  cause  of  the  'spots  of  the  different 
classes  as  they  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  I will  now 
point  out  the  remedy.  It  is  best  to  use  neither  boxes, 
drying-boxes,  nor  cupboards,  and  avoid  damp  atmospheres 
if  possible.  In  my  work  I am  now  perfectly  free  from  spots, 
and  I proceed  in  this  manner -.—After  the  glass  is  cleaned 
I edge  the  plate,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  India  rubber, 
and  a flat,  stiff,  hog’s-hair  brush  is  passed  over  the  plate 
to  remove  any  dust.  I find  the  best  kind  of  brush  for 
this  purpose  is  the  flat  hog’s-hair  varnish  brush,  such  as  is 
used  to  varnish  oil  paintings,  very  suitable.  After  I have 
coated  two  or  three  I dry  them  by  means  of  a kind  of  hot- 
water  bottle,  which  gives  a very  steady  heat.  Ifjtoo  hot 
when  the  water  is  first  put  in  a thickness  or  two  of  card- 
board is  put  over  it,  which  is  removed  as  the  temperature 
gets  lower.  By  keeping  the  spirits  evaporating  mo- 
derately rapid  there  is  no  chance  of  spots  of  the  kind  of 
No.  2 ; after  being  once  dry  they  are  perfectly  safe. 
Keep  away  the  dust,  and  spots  Nos.  1 and  3 are  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  plates  are  made  to  dry  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air,  that  current  of  air  will  be  sure  to  carry 
with  it  dust,  and  spoil  the  plate.  I quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Woodbury  when  he  says  that  plates  are  best  dried  by 
means  of  heat. 

In  conclusion:  I may  say  that  an  emulsion  properly 
made  is  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  as  the  nitrate 
bath.  I have  put  all  sorts  of  things  in  emulsion,  by  way 
of  experiment,  that  would  quite  ruin  the  bath,  and  it  has 
not  injured  the  emulsion  in  the  slightest.  At  one  time],! 
thought  spots  had  a different  origin  to  what  1 do  now. 
Many  say  that  if  the  emulsion  be  not  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  settle,  spots  occur.  To  try  the  effect,  I have  pre- 
pared plates  directly  I have  shaken  it  np,  and  dried  them 
off  by  heat,  without  any  of  the  kind  of  spots  above  named. 
The  only  description  of  spot  that  can  then  make  its 
appearance  is  a kind  of  sandy  one.  I trust  what  I have 
said  may  be  (he  means  of  putting  the  emulsion  process  on 
a better  footing  ; for  I think  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
voking than  to  have  what  would  have  beeu  a good  nega- 
tive ruined  by  a collection  of  spots. 


KRUGER’S  ARGENTOMETER.* 

Herr  Julius  Kruger  has  just  constructed  a new  argento- 
meter,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
All  the  argeutometers  hitherto  in  vogue  had  particularly 
two  defects  : either  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  untrust- 
worthy, or  they  were  most  elaborate  to  use,  except  in  the 
hands  of  scientific  photographers.  The  so-called  sca’en- 
ariiometer  gives  in  the  case  of  freshly-pivpared  silver  baths 
results  of  extraordinary  accuracy;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  impure  solutions,  such  as  ate  produced  with  the  print 
bath  ; in  the  lattor  casi  other  salts  in  solution  are  recorded 
as  silver  salts. 

So  far  as  the  Vogel  argentometer  is  concerned,  this  is 
beyond  measure  trustworthy  ; but  it  is  hardly  an  instrument 
which  everyone  can  use,  and  canuot,  moreover,  be  carried 
about  everywhere. 

Herr  Kruger  has  avoided  these  two  drawbacks,  and  in- 
vented an  argentometer  which  can  easily  be  used,  does  not 
take  up  much  space,  and  yields  tho  most  accurate  results. 
By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  the  photographer  may  in  a 
very  short  time  determine  the  percentage  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  his  baths,  reading  the  amount  off  upon  a scale. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  invention  is  based  is  the 
following.  Everybody  knows  that  a strip  of  pure  copper 
dipped  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  becomes  at  once 
covered  with  a deposit  of  metallic  silver,  while  a portion  of 
the  copper  goes  off  into  solution,  as  may  be  perceived  from 
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the  circumstance  of  the  solution  turning  blue.  In  this  case, 
a substitution  process  goes  on,  anatom  of  copper  taking  the 
place  of  an  atom  of  silver  in  solution  ; the  process  goes  on 
until  thosolutioD  of  silver  is  exhausted,  or  until  the  copper 
is  all  dissolved.  The  operation  is  expressed  in  the  following 
formula : — 

AgO.NO-  +Cu  = Cu0,N05  + Ag. 

Nitrate  of  silver  = Nitrate  of  copper  + silver  + copper. 

AVe  find  that  170  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  go 
over  to  317  parts  of  copper  to  form  03  7 parts  of  nitrate  of 
copper,  and  103  parts  of  silver;  or,  in  other  words:  317 
parts  of  copper  reduce  108  parts  of  metallic  silver  from  170 
parts  of  the  nitrate  of  that  metal.  Frcm  a given  volume  of 
silver  bath  all  the  silver  may  be  throwu  down  in  a metallic 
form,  and  from  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  copper 
(for  the  attached  silver  is  easily  removed)  the  peicentagc  of 
silver  in  the  bath  may  be  easily  calculated — the  result  being 
read  off  on  a tab'e  constructed  for  the  purpose.  ThW  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Kiiiger  argentometer  rests. 

Tho  sketch  given  below  will  give  some  conception  of  the 


instrument,  which  resembles,  in  fact,  a decimal-balance" 
Upon  a board  is  a stand  upon  which  the  balance  stands.  On 
the  left  is  a strip  of  copper,  while  on  the  other  side  is  a 6crew 
arrangement,  whicb  can  be  moved  forwards  or  backwards  to 
adjust  the  weight.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  appa- 
ratus works. 

If  a photographer  desires  to  find  out  the  strength  of  bis 
bath,  lie  first  of  all  adjusts  the  screw  on  the  beam  in  such  a 
way  that  the  index  rod  points  to  0 ; then  a vessel  belonging 
to  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  to  the 
extent  often  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  measured  quantity 
being  afterwards  poured  into  a beaker  with  some  slightly 
acidified  water,  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  liquid 
wherein  to  place  the  copper  strip.  This,  after  the  balauce 
has  been  accurately  swung,  is  detached  from  the  beam  (the 
movable  screw  not  being  tampered  with),  and  the  copper 
placed  in  the  beaker  of  diluted  silver  solution,  the  strip 
being  from  time  to  time  moved  about  to  quicken  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  silver. 

l’lie  reduction  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  substitution 
process,  at  once  begins,  and  the  copper  strip  proceeds  to  cov  r 
itself  with  a film  of  metallic  silver,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  is  easily  removable.  When  the  operation  is 
deemed  fiuished,  the  strip  of  copper  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
attached  silver  is  removed  with  the  aid  of  a piece  of  filter- 
paper,  which  should  not,  of  course,  be  thrown  away.  If 
when  the  strip  ig  again  put.  into  the  beaker  of  solution  the 
former  remains  unchanged,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  is 
complete  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  signs  of  reduction  still 
go  on,  then  the  introduction  of  tbe  copper  strip  must  again 
take  place,  and  so  on  till  tbe  solution  is  really  exhausted, 
lu  tbe  end  there  should  be  no  change  observable  upon  the 
sui  face  of  the  copper,  and  this  desideratum  is  soon  attained. 

When  the  copper  is  finally  cleansed  from  the  adhciiug 
silver,  it  is  again  hung  upon  tbe  beam  of  the  balauce  from 
which  it  was  detached.  It  has  become  lighter  since  some  of 
its  mass  has  been  dissolved,  and  tbe  consequence  is  the  index 
bar,  instead  of  pointing  to  0,  goes  off  to  tbe  left,  aud  the 
uumber  on  the  scale  at  which  it  comes  to  rest  indicates  tbe 
percentage  of  silver  in  the  solution  which  has  been  experi- 
mented with. 
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The  objection  that  the  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  silver 
bath  would  bring  about  a dissolution  of  the  copper  is  as  un- 
founded as  the  idea  that  the  acetic  acid  which  is  added 
would  bring  about  this  result,  in  the  first  place,  both  acids 
are  found  in  the  silver  bath  in  such  a state  of  dilution  that 
at  an  ordinary  temperature,  at  any  rate,  they  could  have  no 
material  influence;  and  secondly,  it  must  be  borne  in  miud 
the  copper  remains  in  the  solution  but  a very  short  time  in 
any  case.  We  have,  we  may  mention,  kept  the  copper  strip 
for  days  in  a fluid  which  consisted  of  two  parts  water,  one 
part  nitric  acid,  and  one  part  acetic  acid,  and  yet  the  finely 
constituted  balance  did  not  show  any  diminution  of  weight 
in  the  strip  afterwards. 

We  hear  that  Herr  Kiiiger  is  patenting  his  instrument,  aud 
that  it  will  speedily  become  an  article  if  commerce. 


RETICULATION  AND  BLISTERS. 

BY  D.  T.  BURRELL.* 

There  have  been  several  articles  written  about  reticula- 
tion in  the  carbon  process,  but  I have  seen  none  on 
blistering.  I have  reference  to  those  about  the  size  of  a 
pin  head  and  smaller. 

As  I have  been  troubled  with  both  of  the  above  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  have  fought  my  way  through  them 
successfully,  I will  give  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

I studied  up  every  article  I could  find  on  carbon,  but 
none  seemed  to  hit  my  case.  One  writer  said  that  reticu- 
lation “ can  be  produced  or  not  produced  absolutely  at 
will but  I soon  found  I could  not  rely  on  his  statement, 
as  they  came  about  the  same  when  the  tissue  was  dried 
slowly  as  when  quickly  dried  by  artificial  heat.  I also 
tried  different  samples  of  collodion  as  well  as  different 
samples  of  tissue,  and  then  without  any  collodion,  and 
still  they  caine,  out  not  quite  so  much  with  thin  as  with 
thick  collodion.  1 experimented  with  the  sensitizing  bath, 
and  had  been  using  a three  per  cent,  solution  with  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  of  ammonia.  I substituted 
soda  for  ammonia  with  no  better  result.  Determining  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  1 tried  different  temperatures  of 
the  sensitizing  bath  ; also  of  the  water  before  transferring 
as  well  as  for  developing.  Drying  slowly  or  quickly 
af  er  developing  the  result  was  always  the  same  — reticula- 
tic  n ; and  when  a little  over  printed,  a little  extra  deve- 
loping would  cause  blisters.  I inquired  of  those  who  had 
had  many  years’  experience  in  carbon  work,  aud  they  could 
not  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  suggested  that  I 
should  try  a weaker  sensitizing  bath  ; by  the  way,  1 had 
reduced  it  one-half,  but  without  the  desired  effect.  ' I could 
not  think  it  was  too  strong,  for  I had  used  the  same  for 
over  seven  months,  making  better  work  than  I had  ever 
done  in  silver,  all  my  enlargements  being  made  with  it. 
both  single  and  double  transfer.  I was  beginning  to  feel 
discouraged  (but  no  more  than  I had  several  times  with 
the  silver  process).  Now  for  one  more  trial  with  a 
weaker  bath  — one  ounce  of  bichromate  in  ninety  ounces 
of  water;  five  drops  of  ammonia  and  three  ounces  of 
alcohol— and  the  result  is  that  reticulation  aud  blisters 
I ave  all  disappeared.  Positives  as  well  as  transparencies 
are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

I nave  always  beeu  told  that  it  would  not  do  to  use  the 
sensitizing  solution  but  once;  that  by  using  it  over  1 could 
rot  yet,  pure  wldtes,  &c.  I have  used  the  same  solution 
for  over  two  weeks,  sensitiz  ng  every  other  day,  and  used 
over  one  band  ot  tissue,  floating  about  one  and  a half 
mi  'iites  aud  tillering  each  time.  ‘The  prints  came  out  ah 
right ; and  to  prove  that  they  were  all  right,  the  last  time 
1 sensitized  I made  a new  bath  and  tried  a piece  in  the  new 
and  one  in  the  old,  and  if  I had  not  marked  them  1 should 
not  have  been  able  to  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  prints 
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which  was  which.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  thrown  away  several  pounds  of  bichromate  by  only 
using  it  once. 

Instead  of  floating  wax  solutions  on  the  developing 
plates,  it  saves  much  labour  to  use  French  chalk  ; also  a 
rubber  solution  arouud  the  edges  to  hold  the  collodion, 
dries  quicker  than  gum  solution  made  with  water,  and 
holds  better. 

I have  also  found  that  dark  or  deep  shadows  can  bo 
removed  with  a tuft  of  cotton  when  the  parts  to  be 
lightened  are  large,  and  the  small  spots  or  specks  by  the 
use  of  a soft  pencil  brush  by  stippling  or  drawing  it  lightly 
over  the  dark  parts,  while  they  are  yet  wet,  with  the  warm 
developing  water. 

With  soft  or  thin  negatives5  freshly  sensitized  tissue 
gives  the  best  results;  for  intense  negatives,  or  those  with 
strong  contrasts,  the  tissue  should  be  sensitized  three  or 
four  days.  If  there  are  any  other  workers  in  the  carbon 
process  who  have  met  with  the  above  difficulties,  or  any 
other  trouble,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  or 
exchange  samples  with  them. 

— o 

RETICULATION  IN  CARBON. 

BY  J.  INOUS.* 

As  reticulation  seems  to  be  the  bane  of  carbon  printing  in 
hot  weather,  allow  me  to  give  you  my  cure,  which  has  in  my 
hands  been  perfect. 

Instead  of  using  the  sensitising  solution  of  two  and  a half 
per  cent.,  as  stated,  use  only  one  and  a half,  and  immeise 
uutil  the  tissue  lies  nice  and  flit,  the  temperature  not  being 
higher  than  60°,  and  as  much  less  a*  may  be  convenient. 
The  quicker  the  diying,  the  better.  If  tin-  weather  is  damp 
and  a long  time  taken  to  dry  the  tissue,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  develop,  and  the  r>  suits  will  not  be  so  clear  and  bold  as 
if  dried  quickly.  I find  that  I can  keep  it  in  first-class 
working  order  for  four  and  five  days  in  hot  weather,  and  in 
cool  w-  ather  over  a week,  easily.  The  water  used  before 
transferring  the  tissue  must  not  be  higher  in  temperature 
than  5G°. 

Before  I used  the  cold  water  for  transferring  I was  greatly 
troubled  with  the  hall-tones  washing  away  aud  leaving 
hard  print-*;  since  adopting  the  weak  sensitizer  and  tho 
cohl  water  for  transferring.  I have  not  had  the  first  signs  of 
either  of  the  above  troubles.  In  developing  on  clean  glass, 
it  is  very  hard  to  judge  when  the  prints  are  exactly  light 
enough  by  looking  through  them  against  a white  ground. 
A plan  l have  fallen  on.  which  is  much  more  certain,  is  to 
look  through  them  against  a shade  or  anything  dark.  I 
look  for  the  high  lights,  and  when  they  just  begin  to  show 
clear  glass  (which  is  easily  noticed  by  holding  them  oppo- 
site anything  dark),  I Btop  the  development. 

Another  usef  .1  dodge  is  to  use  a solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  very  hot  water,  to  reduce  an  over-printed  picture. 
1 develop  four  cabinets  on  one  plate;  and,  supposing  one 
of  them  is  printed  too  dark  by  one-half  (which  would  make 
it  perfectly  useless  were  it  an  albumen  print),  I hold  the 
plate  oppogite  the  dark  shade  anJ  pour  lroin  a graduate 
glass  or  6inall  pitcher  a strong  and  hot  solution  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  on  it,  which  will  biing  it  into  the  same  state  ss 
the  other  three  in  very  short  time.  By  using  the  soda  the 
reduction  is  even  and  solt ; the  print  loses  nothing  in  detail 
as  it  would  with  ammonia.  , 

Instead  of  using  waxiug  solution  for  my  glass,  I use 
“ French  chalk  ”f  or  soap  stone.  By  usiug  this  the  pictures 
never  leave  the  glass  until  you  help  them,  when  they  will 
come  off  perfect. 

Clean  the  glass  with  alcohol  one  ounce,  nit  ic  acid  five 
drops,  before  powd- ring  tin  m with  the  chalk,  which  I do 
with  a tuft  of  cotton. 


• Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin. 
t It  is  as  well  to  note  that  we  think  the  wax  solution  better  from  the  fact 
that  the  French  chalk  always  leaves  a haziness  or  fog,  which  detracts  very 
much  from  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  results.— Ed.  A.  P.  B. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening 
promises  to  be  a success.  A general  impression  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  previous  to  the  opening  that  it  would 
be  a good  exhibition.  The  bitterness  arising  from  the 
agitation  which  bid  fair  to  destroy  the  Society  a few  years 
ago  appears  to  have  been  dying  away,  and  a spirit  of  co- 
operation and  unity  again  springing  up.  And  the  result  is, 
we  think,  shown  in  the  exhibition.  In  numbers  alone  this 
year  the  exhibition  is  unusually  satisfactory,  the  number 
of  contributions  catalogued  being  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  as  against  three  hundred  and  fifty- two  last  year.  And 
there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  pictures  rejected,  we 
understand,  not  for  want  of  excellence,  but  waut  of  space. 
In  the  matter  of  quality  we  think  the  exhibition  is,  on  the 
whole,  a still  greater  advance.  There  is  a very  high  average 
of  good  work,  and  there  is  some  superb  work.  There  is, 
moreover,  great  variety  of  style  aud  effect.  Technical 
excellence  seems  in  this  day  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course ; but  we  have  much  very  exceptional 
technical  excellence,  and  also  a very  gratifying  display  of 
pictorial  qualities.  The  general  effect  of  the  hanging  is 
very  satisfactory  ; whether  it  may  be  found  so  throughout 
in  detail  is  probably  doubtful.  The  task  of  an  amateur 
hanging  committee  is  an  arduous  and  a thankless  one, 
involving  much  sacrifice  of  time,  a good  deal  of  actual 
labour  and  worry,  and  generally  issuing,  if  not  in  failure, 
at  least  in  much  discontent.  The  duty  of  hanging  the 
pictures  in  an  exhibition  requires  for  its  successful  carry- 
ing out  much  experience,  much  patience,  and  plenty  of 
time,  besides  fine  taste,  good  judgment,  and  a strictly  im- 
partial mind ; and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  all  these 
conditions  combined  in  a scratch  hanging  committee 
generally  impressed  into  the  work  because  the  gentlemen 
formmg  it  are  sufficiently  amiable  to  devote  the  time  and 
accept  the  responsibility,  despite  its  thankless  character. 

Prominent  amongst  the  exhibitors  whose  work  ha3 
been  sadly  missed  at  the  last  three  or  four  exhibitions, 
returned  this  year,  is  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson.  And  he  has 
made  his  return  worth  note  by  the  contribution  of  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  of  the  many  he  has  produced.  lu 
the  place  of  houour,  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  opposite  the 
door,  is  hung  the  picture  to  which  we  referred  some  months 
ago  as  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Robinson  for  this  exhibition, 
entitled  “ After  the  day’s  work  is  done.”  The  picture  is 
of  large  size,  aud  represents  a cottage  interior  lit  by  a small 
lattice  window,  through  which  a delicious  glimpse  of  dis- 
tant landscape  is  obtained.  Seated  at  a table  is  an  aged 
peasant  with  a large  book  before  him— presumably  a bible. 
The  extended  forefinger  of  the  fine  old  man,  tracing  the 
line  as  he  reads,  suggests  that  some  little  effort  is  called 
into  exercise  in  reading,  and  the  eye  must  be  as3isted|to 


grip  the  line  by  the  tracing  of  the  finger,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  reader  suggesting  that  he  is  not  engaged  on  a facile 
task.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  aud  manifestly  listen- 
ing to  the  uttered  words  of  the  reader,  is  an  old  lady, 
clearly  his  wife,  and  both  wear  the  calm  and  comforted 
aspect  which  the  sacred  words  induce.  A grand  solidity 
and  massiveness  of  light  and  shade  characterise  the  picture, 
shadow  largely  prevailing,  as,  in  a cottage  interior  at  even- 
tide, it  must  inevitably  do.  But  there  are  no  black  opaque 
shadows.  The  deepest  shade  is  rendered  luminous  and 
transparent  by  reflected  light  carrying  detail  into  the 
darkest  gloom.  We  noted  that  a crowd  was  generally 
gathered  round  this  picture,  and  that  the  most  eager 
amongst  its  admirers  were  invariably  the  men  of  the 
highest  culture  and  art  capacity  amongst  photographers. 
Specific  pictorial  attempts  are  not  numerous  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, but  there  are  some  very  fine  pictures.  Mr.  Slingsby,  of 
Lincoln,  as  usual,  contributes  something  well  worth 
looking  at.  His  picture  is  entitled  ‘‘  Alone,”  and  accom- 
panied by  a couplet  descriptive  of  the  scene — 

The  tiny  wavelets  ripple  to  the  shore, 

And  lisp  the  tale  of  days  that  are  no  more.” 

A graceful  female  figure  is  seated  by  the  sea  shore  in 
musing  loneliness.  The  light  draperies  are  treated  with 
great  skill  and  tenderness,  and  the  sea  rippling  towards 
her  feet : the  sky  and  general  landscape  effect  are  simply 
delicious.  A perfect  sense  of  calm  prevails,  and  the 
picture  is  full  of  daylight.  It  is  full  of  atmosphere  and 
space  also,  and  that  without  any  grey  mists  hanging 
about.  The  sense  of  space  is  perfect,  and  the  looker-on 
feels  that  he  could  walk  round  the  figure.  In  every  detail 
the  picture  is  a noble  one.  Mr.  Faulkner  sends  several 
frames  of  the  charming  pictures  iu  the  production  of 
which  he  is  facile  priveeps.  The  almost  infinite  variety  of 
infantine  beauty  he  gives  in  his  frames  of  small  pictures 
requires  much  time  to  appreciate,  aud  never  wearies. 
But  the  great  pictorial  charm  is  in  his  carbon  enlargements 
on  porcelaiu  with  artistic  finish.  T hese,  in  many  respects, 
are  the  gems  of  the  exhibition.  One  of  the  most  charming  of 
these  is  a severe  test  to  the  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance 
with  which  we  have  resolved  to  regard  the  labours  of  the 
hanging  committee.  Wo  can  see,  partially,  how  exqui- 
sitely delicate  and  beautiful  the  picture  is ; but  it  is  hung 
so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it3  detailed  per- 
fections without  the  aid  of  a step-ladder,  or  opera  glass. 
As  we  cannot  readily  avail  ourselves  of  the  first,  we  shall 
on  another  occasion  try  the  aid  of  the  second.  A similar 
oversight  in  hanging  is  found  in  the  microscopic  enlarge- 
ments exhibited  by  Mr.  Viles.  These  are  of  unusual  size, 
and,  apparently,  very  fine ; but  the  especial  point  of 
interest  in  such  enlargements — perfection  of  definition — 
cannot  possibly  be  examined,  hung  as  they  are  far  above 
the  eye-line.  One  more  case  came  under  our  attention. 
A subject  picture,  in  carbon,  by  Mr.  Higginson,  entitled 
“La  Bomuambula,”  is  a poetic  picture  of  very  low  tone 
‘and  great  delicacy  ; but  it  is  so  far  above  the  eye  that  it 
not  only  escapes  attention,  but  cannot  be  examiued  with 
care.  Mr.  Higginson  is  doubly  unfortunate.  A couple  of 
pretty  figure  studies  of  girls,  entitled  “ Spring  ” and 
“Autumn,”  are  numbered  on  the  frame  “ 49.”  Turning 
to  No.  49  iu  the  catalogue,  we  find  it  given  as  “ Sheiro 
Church,”  by  Lieut.  L.  Darwin,  Mr.  Higginson’s  title 
and  name  being  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  is  duo 
to  the  haste  with  which  the  catalogue  is  inevitably  pre- 
pared, and  will,  doubtless,  be  corrected  in  a second 
edition.  Wo  may  note  here,  in  reference  to  these  two 
studies  by  Mr.  lligginsn,  that  they  are  not  only  very  fine 
studies,  but  are  good  examples  of  combination  printing  in 
carbon,  each  having  been  produced  from  three  negatives. 
We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  carbon,  although  not 
very  extensively  represented,  is  in  all  cases  most  excellent. 
Amongst  the  noteworthy  pictures  which  excite  attention 
are  some  exceedingly  charming  landscapes  by  Mr.  Craw- 
shay,  and  some  fine  groups  by  the  same  gentleman.  His 
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photograph  of  Brecon  is  one  of  the  finest  landscape  views 
in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  some  fine  portraits 
and  single  figure  studies.  A study  of  a Greek  girl,  en- 
titled “ Keolanthe,”  is  exceedingly  charming.  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  has  some  fine  studies  of  clouds  and  sea,  seriously 
marred,  we  regret,  in  more  than  one  instance,  by  curious 
errors  in  the  combining  of  two  negatives  in  one  print ; in 
one  case  the  sun,  and  the  stream  of  reflected  light  from  it 
on  the  water,  not  being  in  one  line.  A pleasant  feature  of 
this  exhibition  is  a fair  proportion  of  contributions  from 
foreigners,  and  generally  of  very  high  quality.  Herr 
Taeschler  sends  some  very  fine  figure  studies,  illustrating 
his  method  of  modifying  the  background  by  touching  on 
the  back  of  the  negative.  Herr  Bernard  Mischewski 
sends  some  exceedingly  tine  large  heads,  described  as  taken 
direct  by  Dallmeyer's  6a  lens  in  a marvellously  short  time. 
Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  has  some  very  artistic  and  technically  perfect 
figure  studies.  Mr.  Ford  Smith  has  some  good  subjects  pro- 
duced by  combination  printing.  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  of  Llan- 
dudno, has  also  some  very  fine  studies.  Mr.  S.  Fry  exhibits 
some  figure  studies,  of  which  335,  “The  Taxidermist,” 
is  very  good.  The  arctic  photographs  exhibited  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
Mr.  Warnerke’s  contributions  illustrating  the  use  of  his 
tissue  will  bo  found  exceedingly  interesting.  There  are 
many  fine  studies  of  animals  to  which  we  must  refer  in 
detail  in  future.  M.  Klary,  of  Algiers,  exhibits  examples 
of  his  mode  of  lighting  which  will  interest  many.  We 
cannot  here,  in  a general  view  of  the  gallery,  even  barely 
name  a tithe  of  the  contributions  worthy  of  notice,  as  we 
briefly  indicate  only  some  of  the  contributions  which 
arrested  our  especial  attention  on  a first  visit. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  opening  soiree  was 
exceedingly  well  attended  by  an  animated  and  interested 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  occasion,  as  well  as 
the  exhibition,  being  apparently  erniuently  successful. 
We  shall  commence  some  notes  on  the  pictures  in  detail  in 
our  next.  The  medals  will  be,  we  believe,  announced  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Society. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fox  Talbot:  His  Geniality  <f  Character — Draper’s 
Discovery  of  Oxygen  in  tbe  Sun— Lie.segang’s  Photo- 
aRAPinc  Manual — Captain  Waterhouse  and  Photo- 
Engraving — Boivin’s  Dry  Plate  Method:  Mode  of 
Preparing  His  Plates — Boivin’s  Albumen  Process. 
Allow  me  to  add  one  word  of  regretful  remembrance  to 
the  ob:tuary  notice  devoted  in  your  last  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  I had  the  honour  of  meeting  him 
frequently  some  time  ago,  and  when  he  visited  Paris  he 
did  not  fail  to  give  me  a friendly  call.  He  had  always 
much  to  tell  me,  and  I learnt  a great  deal  from  him. 
Perhaps  the  friendly  interest  which  he  felt  in  me  arose  from 
my  championship  of  his  rights  in  France,  where  I upheld 
his  claims  always.  A medallion  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Moniteur  shows  him  in  combination  with  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  and  from  my  haviug  designed  this,  which  has 
been  copied  into  almost  every  book  on  photography  that 
has  appeared  in  this  couutry,  he  may  have  felt  himself  in 
some  degree  beholden  to  me.  Whatever  there  was 
between  us,  I appreciated  to  the  full  the  goodwill  of  the 
illustrious  iuventor,  and  that  spirit  of  justice  which  per- 
vades all  who  have  made  great  discoveries.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  in  his  relations  with  me  always  appeared  filled 
with  modesty,  sincere,  and  characterized  with  gentleness, 
at  a time,  too,  when,  from  the  opposition  and  ingratitude  he 
experienced,  one  might  well  have  expected  some  degree  of 
irritation.  I am  very  happy  indeed  to  be  able  to  render 
this  testimony  to  his  memory. 

The  Compte  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  which 
has  appeared  this  week,  aud  which  contains  the  commu- 
nications made  on  the  first  of  October,  embraces  a memoir 


of  Mr.  II.  Draper  upon  his  beautiful  discovery  of  oxygen 
in  the  sun,  and  upon  the  new  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum 
<f  which  it  is  the  result.  A photograph  of  a very  interest- 
ing nature  accompanies  the  work,  and  it  is,  I believe,  the 
first  time  that  photography  has  served  to  illustrate  this 
branch  of  science.  The  image  of  which  I speak  shows  in 
its  upper  portion  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  while  the  lower 
part  is  that  of  the  spectrum  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the 
air.  The  photograph,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  not  been 
retouched  in  the  least,  and  the  oxygen,  iron,  and  alumi- 
nium are  perfectly  distinct.  The  print  has  been  produced 
by  the  Albertype  process  from  a negative  of  Mr.  Draper’s. 
The  same  was  secured  with  a wet  collodion  plate  which 
was  so  constituted  as  to  support  a fifteen  minutes’  exposuro 
without  losing  any  of  its  sensitive  qualities. 

Dr.  Liesegang  is  about  to  publish  in  the  French  language 
a work  of  an  eminently  practical  nature,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  thoroughly  welcome.  We  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  proofs  of  the  volume,  and  among 
them  we  found  one  article  especially  excellent,  upon  ob- 
taining brilliant  cliches  by  a wet  collodion  process.  It 
constitutes  in  itself  a veritable  treatise  of  practical  photo- 
graphy. Oue  chapter  upon  collodion  emulsion,  andanother 
upon  gelatine  emulsion,  find  a place  in  the  volume,  and  they 
are  both  very  interesting,  while  a very  good  chapter  upon 
albumenized  paper  is  also  there.  Nor  is  carbon  photo- 
graphy forgotten,  for  we  have  a number  of  observations 
on  the  subject.  Woodcuts  in  plenty  accompany  the  text, 
and  augment  still  more  the  clearness  of  the  operations 
described  by  an  experienced  author  whose  name  has  been 
known  for  a long  time  by  his  works. 

Captain  Waterhouse,  attached,  as  my  readers  know,  to 
the  Surveyor-General’s  Department  at  Calcutta,  writes  me 
that  he  has  receutly  made  some  experiments  with  a process 
of  photo-gravure  based  upon  that  published  by  M.  Geymet. 
Although  his  results  have  been  satisfactory,  Captain 
Waterhouse  thinks  it  advisable  to  wait  awhile  till  the  pro- 
cess is  complete  iu  all  its  details ; we  may  therefore 
shortly  expect  an  interesting  and  valuable  communication 
from  this  officer. 

In  a letter  which  he  has  just  sent  to  me,  M.  Boivin 
enters  into  a description  of  a dry  process  which  yields 
plates  quite  as  sensitive  in  their  way  as  those  prepared  by 
the  wet  method.  I have  seen  prints  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  this  very  simple  method,  and  I must  declare  that  they 
appeared  to  me  in  every  way  excellent.  The  plates, 
covered  with  a preliminary  coating  of  albumen,  are  collo- 
dionized  in  the  ordinary  way,  aud  sensitized  in  a bath 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Water  ...  ...  100  cubic  centimetres 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  8 grammes 

Acetate  of  lead  ...  1 gramme 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  a few  drops 

They  are  immersed  without  washing  in  a solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (1  gramme  dissolved  in  1,000  of  water) 
to  which  has  been  added  1 decigramme  of  gallic  acid.  The 
plates  are  then  washed  in  pure  water  and  allowed  to  dry. 
In  this  way  there  is  formed  chloride  of  silver,  which  acts 
as  a preservative,  and  some  traces  of  gallate  of  silver 
which  adds  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  Prepared  in 
this  way,  the  plates  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  being 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  without  losing  a trace 
of  their  sensitiveuess,  if  only  the  operations  are  conducted 
with  the  necessary  care.  The  time  required  for  exposure 
is  the  same  as  that  necessary  for  a wet  plate.  It  varies, 
as  a matter  of  course,  with  the  lens  employed,  the  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  But,  as  with  all  dry  piocesses,  it  is  well 
to  prolong  the  exposure,  and  this  can  be  done  exceedingly 
well  with  the  plates,  since  they  have  no  tendency  °to 
become  solarised  by  over-exposure.  I repeat  that  the 
results  I have  seen  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A propos  of  M.  Boivin,  I may  mention  that  many  photo- 
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graphers  have  recently  written  urging  me  to  call  attention 
to  that  gentleman’s  albumen  process,  which  he  published 
twoyears  ago,  and  which  I reproduced  in  the  columns  of 
the  Photographic  News.  My  correspondents  tell  me 
that  the  process  is  so  very  simple  by  reason  of  the  circum- 
stance that  most  of  the  operations  may  be  conducted  in 
full  daylight.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PHOTO-SPECTROSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

As  regards  the  kind  and  number  of  prisms  to  be  employed, 
there  are  various  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  object 
for  which  the  spectroscopic  work  is  required  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  desired  to 
determine  the  limi's  of  sensitiveness  to  the  spectrum  of 
any  particular  compound,  it  will  be  found  that  one  large 
prism  is  preferable  to  a larger  number  of  small  ones  ; and 
again,  it  is  not  so  absolutely  essential  in  this  case  the 
prisms  should  be  “ above  suspicion  ” as  regards  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  surfaces,  since  any  small  error  would  not 
appreciably  affect  the  result.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  a prism  of  any  description,  such  as  that  from  a gase- 
lier, will  answer.  There  are  limits  beyond  which  imper- 
fections will  give  inaccurate  results  ; but  the  inference 
which  I wish  to  be  drawn  is  this,  that  if  a prism  have  fairly 
worked  surfaces,  then  tor  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  different  compounds  a very  exact  defining 
power  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  Thus,  I have  found 
that  the  hollow  bottle  prisms  filled  with  carbon  disulphide, 
such  a3  are  supplied  by  dealers  for  class  experiments  with 
the  electric  light,  are  quite  good  enough  to  employ,  at  all 
events,  in  preliminary  examination.  It  may  be  asked,  Why, 
theu,  have  such  a perfect  collimator  as  has  been  described? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  a good  collimator  costs  but 
very  little  more  than  a rougher  oue,  and  it  can  be  used  for 
the  most  delicate  experiments,  and  it  is  always  well  to  have 
a slit  the  opening  of  which  can  be  ascertained  with  accu- 
racy, since  with  even  a rough  prism,  most  important  results 
may  be  obtained  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  compounds  with 
differing  intensities  of  different  coloured  rays. 

It  would  be  better,  on  the  score  of  economy,  that  the  ex- 
perimenter should  provide  himself  with  a really  fine  prism 
at  first,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  after  a few  experi- 
ments with  the  rougher  one  his  ambition  will  be  raised,  and 
he  may  wish  to  use  it  for  photographing  metallic  spectra, 
or  for  noting  absorption  bands  and  lines.  A dense  glass 
prism  of  some  two  and  a half  inches  wide  and  one  and 
a-half  inches  high,  having  an  angle  at  the  apex  of  the 
polished  surface  varying  between  60°  and  62£°  willanwer 
almost  any  purpose.  Some  opticians  supply  these  prisms 
with  the  top  bases  and  backs  merely  ground  to  give 
a dull  appearance.  With  such  (particularly  if  it  have 
the  larger  angle  as  given  above)  the  operator  should 
beware,  as  there  is  often  false  light  introduced  into  the 
spectrum  by  reflections.  The  remedy  is  simple  : give  them 
a good  coating  of  dead  lamp-black  on  the  ground  surfaces. 
Unless  a diffraction  grating  be  used  for  obtaining  spectra, 
there  is  always  a certain  amount  of  light  aiffused  through 
the  body  of  the  glass  itself,  owing  to  glass  being  a turbid 
medium  (though  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  it  is  per- 
fectly transparent),  and  in  some  experiments  which  I 
undertook  it  had  a disastrous  effect.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  got  rid  of,  except  by  carefully  studying  the  necessities 
of  each  case,  and  cutting  off  any  particular  ray  which 
might  prove  annoying.  I may  particularly  remark  that  if 
it  be  desired  that  as  much  light  as  possible  should  fall  on 
the  plate,  the  apex  ot  the  prism  need  only  have  an  angle  of 
40°  to  45°,  since  the  reflection  from  the  surface  is  diminished 
as  the  angle  with  the  normal  to  it  is  diminished.  To  mount 
the  prisms,  procure  a perfectly  flat  slab,  ground  with  great 
precision  and  of  the  necessary  dimensions,  so  that  it  is  a 
practically  plane  plate.  Then  raise  it  on  a stand  resting 
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on  a tripod,  so  that  when  the  prism  is  placed  upon  it  the 
centre  of  the  prism  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  centre  of 
the  collimating  lens. 

The  table  on  which  the  collimator,  prisms,  and  camera 
are  placed  should  be  perfectly  steady,  and,  if  possible 
should  rest  on  the  ground  and  not  on  a boarded  floor 
since  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  caused  by  footsteps,  &c., 
are  apt  to  be  communicated  to  the  table  and  thence  to  the 
apparatus.  If  it  is  merely  the  sensitiveness  of  compounds 
that  is  being  studied,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  ; 
but  in  studies  of  this  description  too  much  care  can  never 
be  taken,  however  rough  they  may  be,  for  we  all  know 
the  old  proverb  about  the  formation  of  habits. 

We  next  have  to  consider  the  lens  that  should  be  used. 
One  point  is  essential : it  must  be  of  at  least  equal 
diameter  with  the  height  of  the  prism,  otherwise  a por- 
tion of  the  beam  of  light  may  pa3S  outside  it,  or  strike  on 
the  mounting  and  lead  to  reflections,  which  may  prove  very 
botheriug.  As  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  that,  again, 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  ; if  it  be 
required  simply  to  ascertain  the  sensitiveness  of  compounds, 
it  may  be  much  shorter  than  if  used  for  mapping  the  solar 
spectrum.  I do  not  advise,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
less  focal  length  than  ten  inches,  as  below  that  with  one 
prism  (with  which  you  can  get  the  brighest  possible 
spectrum),  the  length  of  the  spectrum  impressed  on  the 
plate  would  be  too  6mall  to  be  satisfactory.  Calculation 
will  show  that  if  you  gain  the  same  length  of  spectrum  by 
using  two  prisms  with  a lens  of  five  inches  focus,  as  you  do 
by  using  one  prism  with  ten- inch  focus,  that  the  bright- 
ness of  the  light  is  superior  in  the  latter  case. 

It  also  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  loses  its  intensity  by  passing  through  a series  of 
prisms  more  rapidly  than  over  the  red  end,  since  the  angles, 
measured  from  the  normal,  at  which  the  former  rays  strike 
the  surfaces  of  the  prisms,  are  always  greater  than  of  the 
latter  rays,  and  therefore  more  of  them  are  reflected.  For 
the  determination  of  lines,  &c.,  a lens  of  focal  length  of 
from  four  to  six  feet  is  desirable.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  the  lens  should  be  achromatic,  though  what  has 
been  said  regarding  the  collimating  lens  applies  in  this  in- 
stance. A few  shillings  should  purchase  a nou-achro- 
matic  lens  which  is  suitable,  and  two  or  three  more  may 
be  spent  on  the  mounting  of  it. 

Part  of  the  camera  may  be  manufactured  at  home  if 
thought  advisable.  It  should  be  of  about  whole-plate  size, 
so  that  a plate  eight  and  a half  inches  in  width  may  be  used; 
the  dark  slide  should  have  an  inner  frame  to  carry  a plate 
(say)  eight  inches  by  two.  The  necessary  length  can  be 
secured  by  making  a light  wooden  frame  of  such  dimensions 
as  just  to  fit  against  the  camera.  When  a rigid  front 
board  is  fastened  at  the  end  to  carry  the  lens,  the  frame  is 
covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  brown  paper,  and  a good 
coating  of  lampblack  given  to  the  inside,  and  this  part  is 
complete,  except  so  far  as  attachment  to  the  camera  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a good  plan  tj  carry  the  framework  and  the 
camera  on  a Hat  board,  and  fasten  them  both  down  to  it, 
leaving,  of  course,  the  focussing  screw  free  to  work. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  camera  must  be  of  that  kind 
which  focusses  from  the  back.  It  is  very  desirable  also  that 
there  should  be  a horizontal  swing  back  to  it,  since  a better 
general  focus  can  be  obtained  by  using  it. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PYROXILINE  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC AN1)  MEDICAL  PURPOSES. 

BY  W.  GODEFFROY* 

Among  the  numerous  receipts  for  the  production  of  pyroxi- 
line  the  following  holds  as  one  of  the  best : — 

Saltpetre  SCO  grammes 

English  sulphuric  acid  ...  420  ,, 

Fuming  „ 420  „ 

Cotton  wool,  oil  freed 70  „ 
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1 have  repeatedly  employed  these  proportions,  and  have 
obtained,  as  result,  a pyroxiline  that  for  the  most  part  dis- 
solved in  the  ether  ; the  solution  was,  nevertheless,  cloudy, 
and  always  showed  small  particles  of  undissolved  wool 
floating  iu  it,  rendering  the  collodion  useless  for  photo- 
graphy, and  only  applicable  to  medical  purposes  after  long 
standing  and  waiting.  I sought  for  the  cause  of  this  un- 
satisfactory result  in  the  saltpetre  used,  fearing  the  latter 
might  be  in  too  damp  a state ; I dried  the  same,  therefore, 
in  a large  mortar,  aud,  when  cold,  employed  it  again,  but 
with  no  better  success. 

One  day,  requiring  some  collodion  in  a great  hurry,  I 
neglected  to  take  the  mortar,  together  with  its  contents, 
from  out  the  sand-bath,  and  after  having  added  the  acids, 
I simply  placed  the  oil-freed  cotton  wool  iu  the  mixture. 
This  time  I obtained  a pyroxiline  which  dissolved  iu  the 
ether  completely  without  residue.  My  idea  as  to  warming 
of  the  mortar,  together  with  the  mixture,  to  a certain  de- 
gree, being  necessary  for  a favourable  result,  was  conse- 
quently borne  out,  and  I obtained  thenceforward  a wool  that 
always  dissolved  completely  in  the  ether,  taking  the  pre- 
caution at  the  same  time  to  leave  out  the  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  to  replace  it  with  English  acid. 

The  temperature  at  which  this  experiment  was  conducted, 
with  the  saltpetre  iu  the  mortar,  was  56°  Cent.,  and  the 
action  of  the  acids  on  the  wool  lasted  seven  minutes.  The 
component  parts  were  proved  to  exist  iu  proportions  as 
follows : — 

Cotton  wool  35  grammes 

English  sulphuric  acid  ...  700  „ 

Saltpetre  ...  350  ,, 

The  freeing  of  the  cotton-wool  from  oil  is  done  in  the 
regular  way,  by  warming  iu  a solution  of  soda,  and  a short 
boiling  in  water  to  which  a small  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  has  been  added  ; lastly,  it  is  thoroughly  washed  out 
iu  distilled  water. 

The  cotton  thus  prepared  is  dried  aud  well  picked  out, 
and  then  placed  with  the  above-mentioned  proportions  in 
the  mortar.  It  is  stirred  well  with  the  pestle,  so  that  it 
comes  thoroughly  into  contact  with  the  acids,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  immersed  for  seven  minutes  ; afterwards 
it  is  quickly  removed  into  a large  vessel  of  hot  water,  and 
then  placed  under  a stream  of  cold  water  till  every  trace  of 
the  acid  has  disappeared.  Finally,  it  is  washed  several 
times  in  distilled  water. 

This  compressed  pyroxiline  should  be  then  picked  out, 
and  at  once  dissolved  or  covered  with  damp  sand. 


ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA 
IN  MOUNTING  BOARDS. 

BY  DR.  II.  VOGEL.* 

Recently  instances  have  repeatedly  occurred  of  the  pre- 
sence of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  cardboard,  and  the  subject 
has  therefore  appeared  to  me  sulliciently  important  to 
warrant  investigation.  Both  from  North  and  South  Ger- 
many specimens  of  doubtful  catdboard  were  forwarded  to 
me,  upon  which  pictures  had  in  time  become  yellow  under 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the 
defects  could  be  traced  to  any  other  source. 

The  samples  of  cardboard  to  be  examined  were  cut  into 
pieces,  and  placed  in  lukewarm  distilled  water  for  the  space 
of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  resulting  liquid 
then  tested  with  iodine  starch.  To  prepare  this  latter 
material  one  gramme  of  iodine  was  dissolved  in  twenty-five 
grammes  of  alcohol,  and  this  was  diluted  with  625  cubic 
ceutimetres  of  water.  A solution  of  starch  was  then  pre- 
pared by  boiling  oue  gramme  of  powdered  starch  in  1(0 
grammes  of  water,  and  25  cubic  centimetres  of  this  was 
mixed  with  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  diluted  iodine  solu- 
tion. In  one  cubic  centimetre  of  this  blue  starch  solution 
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there  was  , s£5s  of  a gramme  of  iodine,  and  the  admixture 
of  it  with  water  in  which  the  card  had  been  steeped  brings 
about  a giadual  bleaching  of  the  tinted  starch. 

In  order  to  make  a reliable  experiment,  two  perfectly 
clean  test  tubes  should  be  taken,  and  having  been  placed 
close  together,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  iodine  starch 
is  placed  into  each  ; to  the  oue  is  then  added  fifteen  cubic 
ceutimetres  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  to  the  other  the 
same  amount  of  water  iu  which  card  has  been  steeped.  By 
shaking  and  comparing  the  tints  of  the  two  fluids,  it  is 
evident  whether  or  not  a bleaching  of  one  of  the  liquids 
has  taken  place ; any  bleaching  action  being  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  following  equation 
will  demonstrate  this  : — 

2NaOSjOj  + 1 + HO =NaOS  A + HI. 

Two  equivalents  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  therefore, 
absorb  one  equivalent  of  iodine.  The  atomic  weights  of 
crystallized  hyposulphite  and  iodine  are  nearly  equal,  the 
former  being  124,  and  the  latter  127,  and  one  part  by 
weight  of  iodine  will  therefore  neutralize  two  parts  of  the 
soda  salt ; it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
hyposulphite  in  any  cardboard  under  examination. 

For  instance,  I steeped  three  carte-de-visite  cards  in 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  of  this  I required  14J 
cubic  centimetres  to  bleach  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
iodine  starch  of  the  strength  above  referred  to.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water  sufficed 
to  bleach  seven  cubic  centimetres  of  the  starch.  The 
latter  contains  \ of  a gramme  of  iodine,  which  will 
neutralize  t j of  a gramme  of  soda,  and  therefore  one 
carte-de-visite  card  contained  about  1S“25  or  ,,'!S  of  a 
gramme  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Manufacturers  may  deem  such  quantity  to  be  very  little 
possibly,  but  that  this  amount  is  of  influence  it  is  easy  to 
prove.  A sheet  when  attached  to  a silver  print  contains 
on  an  average  0 075  or  /ooo  gramme  of  silver,  and  a carte- 
de-visite  or  sl(T  of  a sheet  3G70oo  = j4340  Therefore  the 
carte-de-visite  contains  6 6 times  as  much  silver  as  the  card 
does  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Now  31  parts  of  hyposulphite 
are  sufficient  to  act  upon  27  parts  of  silver,  and  convert 
them  into  sulphide  of  silver,  and  therefore  we  And  that  the 
amount  of  soda  in  the  carte-de-visite  is  enough  to  convert 
one-eighth  of  the  silver  into  sulphide  of  silver.  And  as, 
moreover,  the  silver  is  very  unevenly  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  a picture,  the  high  lights  containing  much  less  than 
the  shadows,  the  amount  of  soda  above  mentioned  is 
quite  sufficient  to  bring  about  a change  of  the  silver  in 
the  high  lights  or  whites  of  the  picture. 

Bhotographers  who  desire  to  make  an  experiment  such 
as  here  recorded,  must  be  eujoined  to  undertake  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  All  vessels  and  test  tubes  employed,  as 
also  one’s  hands,  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  Those  who 
conduct  such  experiments  after  performing  fixing  opera- 
tions, and  carry  about  with  them  traces  of  soda,  may  bo 
led  into  making  very  grave  mistakes. 

The  testing  fluid  must  always  be  employed  quite 
fresh.  One  gramme  of  iodine  is  dissolved  in  25  cub.  cents, 
of  alcohol,  and  2}  cub.  cents,  of  this  solution  is  diluted 
with  900  cub.  cents,  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  100  cub. 
cents,  of  starch  solutiou  is  added.  This  liquid  then  con- 
tains precisely  l()§o0  gramme  of  iodine.  The  experimenter 
should  then  proceed  as  in  the  manner  1 have  indicated. 

It  is  a question  whether  cardboard  which  has  been 
proved  to  contain  hyposulphite  can  be  rendered  service- 
able. I believe  it  can.  It  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the 
card  with  some  substance  which  will  decompose  the  hypo- 
sulphite without  injuring  the  picture,  and  such  a substance 
is  iodine. 

The  illustration  1 have  given  above  shows  that  7 cub. 
cents,  of  iodine  solution  1 : 15625  was  required  to  decom- 
pose the  soda  in  three  cartes-de-visite.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  moisten  the  cardboard  with  about  double 
as  strong  a solution  of  iodiue  solution  iu  order  to  render 
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the  hyposulphite  altogether  innocuous.  Dipping  in  iodine 
water  would  be  quite  as  effectual.  The  small  quantity  of 
superfluous  iodine  would  rapidly  evaporate  on  the  drying 
of  the  cardboard. 

Admixture  of  iodine  to  the  starch  or  paste  employed 
in  mounting  the  photograph  might  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well  of  neutralising  the  action  of  any  hyposulphite 
contained  in  the  mounting  board.  I cannot,  however,  yet 
say  whether  such  a proceeding  would  be  advisable  until  l 
have  made  a few  experiments  on  the  subject. 


RETICULATION  IN  CARBON. 

Dear  Sir,- -My  experience  has  been  so  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Witcomb’s  that  I should  like  to  lay  it 
before  the  chromotyping  fraternity,  that  we  may  discover 
the  reason.  First,  then,  like  Mr.  IV.,  my  satisfaction  with 
chromotypes  increases : also  the  public’s,  as  i3  evidenced 
by  my  daily  increase  of  that  work,  at  an  advance  in  price 
of  25  per  cent,  over  the  silver.  There  is  little  danger  of 
over  printing,  as,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hot  water, 
a very  dark  print  can  be  reduced  without  any  loss  in  half- 
tone. 

Reticulation — ou  this  side  of  the  water,  at  least — is  very 
troublesome  to  many  yet,  and  has  been  especially  to  myself 
until  lately.  The  way  to  steer  clear  of  it  is  directly  oppo 
site  from  that  of  Mr.  W.’s.  I am  now  using  a sensitive 
solution  of  one  ounce  bro.  potas.  to  ditto  of  water,  to  my 
best  satisfaction.  Since  using  a weak  sensitive  solution  I 
haven’t  seen  reticulation.  Of  one  thing  I am  positive,  that 
quick  drying  won’t  produce  it  in  my  sensitive  solution. 
When  1 U3ed  one  ounce  bio.  potas.  to  thirty  water  in  sum- 
mer, I had  continual  reticulation.  I can  use  the  tissue  to 
first-class  advantage,  four  aud  five  days  after  sensitizing 
in  hot  weather,  but  could  not  when  using  the  strong 
solution. 

I find  the  morning  the  best  time  to  begin  developing 
the  previous  day’s  work.  I use  a vertical  trough,  and  when 
the  paper  is  stripped  1 put  the  prints  into  water  at  from 
84®  to  86Q,  when  1 can  go  about  and  attend  to  any  other 
kind  of  work,  and  return  to  give  the  final  rinse  to  the 
priuts  in  half-an-hour,  or,  if  need  be,  in  two  or  three 
hours,  as  convenience  allows ; in  either  case  they  are 
always  ready,  and  no  danger  of  the  half-tones  being 
washed  off.  Though  more  time  is  taken  to  develop  in 
th i s way,  yet  there  is  less  time  consumed,  as  the  develop- 
ing goes  on  itself,  and  to  much  better  advantage. 

I must  say  my  experience  in  the  washing  up  of  the  high 
lights  and  loss  of  detail  have  only  been  when  I was  using 
a three  per  cent,  sensitising  solution,  and  not  since  adopt- 
ing the  weak  one,  as  Mr.  \V.  says  is  the  bother  of  the  pho- 
tographers iu  carbon  printing. 

I have  no  doubt  but  our  Canadian  climato  may  have 
something  to  do  with  these  discrepancies,  but  where  is  the 
difference,  if  the  ends  attained  are  alike?  And  to  be  satis- 
fied on  that  point,  1 hope  Mr.  W.  will  send  me  a sample 
for  exchange  ; and  also  any  other  successful  chromotype 
worker,  as  I think  an  exchange  of  prints  might  be  equal 
to  an  exchange  of  ideas.  The  one  would  at  least  help  the 
other.  So  some  of  you  try  it. 

Montreal,  Septemler  28 th.  J.  Ingms. 


Drombings  of  Stotutus. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  instant,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  and  out-door  meeting  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Houghton  aud  Mr.  Mulony  were  elected  as  members. 


[October  12,  1877. 


Mr.  Brooks  read  a paper  on  “Spots  on  Emulsion  Plates; 
Their  Cause  and  Cure”  (see  page  483). 

In  course  of  a desultory  conversation  on  emulsions,  Mr.  Brooks, 
in  reply  to  a question,  said  that  at  present  he  would  rather  not 
publish  the  details  of  the  emulsion  process  he  employed.  lie 
preferred  to  dry  his  plates  by  means  of  a hot  water  bath  which  he 
exhibited.  A vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  him  for  his  paper. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  Annual  Technical  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  would  be  held  on  November  15th  ; the 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  to  take  place  on  the  1st. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

Tub  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the 
President  (Mr.  Lessels)  in  the  chair,  when  the  minutes  of  pre- 
vious ordinary  and  out-door  meetings  were  read  and  approved ; 
and  Messrs.  T.  W.  Drinkwater  and  John  Todd  were  admitted 
ordinary  members. 

Dr.  Hunter  exhibited  a large  collection  of  water-colour  and 
other  sketches  of  scenery  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  North 
of  Ireland  (with  a view,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  suggestions  to 
photographers),  of  localities  rich  in  the  picturesque,  and  also  to 
seek  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  them  reproduced 
by  photography,  and  how  best  to  finish  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  exhibition  elicited  a good  deal  of  di-cussion,  the  outcome  of 
which  was,  that  the  sketches  should  be  finished  in  monochrome, 
with  Indian  ink  warmed  up  a little  with  brown,  or  in  grey  ; and 
that  such  of  the  mechanical  processes  for  printing  in  carbon  as 
was  found  most  suitable  in  the  relation  to  the  number  of  copies 
required,  be  selected. 

Air.  W.  T.  Basuford  then  read  a paper  entitled  “Odds  and 
Bnds,”  which  turned  out  to  be  a review  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  in  which  he  found  fault  with  much 
that  had  been  done,  both  as  regards  the  work  itself  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  accomplished.  He  also  expressed  a wish 
that  the  business  of  the  ordinary  meetings  should  take  a more 
practical  form,  aud  that,  for  the  benefit  of  younger  members, 
such  elementary  proceedings  as  the  coating  of  a plate  with  an 
albumen  substratum  should  be  shown  and  illustrated. 

Dr.  Thomson  said  that  Mr.  Bashford  was  generally  so  prac- 
tical in  his  observations,  and  had  frequently  such  interesting  in- 
formation to  give,  that  he  had  come  to  the  meeting  on  purpose  to 
hear  him;  and,  while  he  did  not  agree  with  all  that  he  had  just 
heard,  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  con- 
tained some  valuable  suggestions.  But,  as  he  had  not  had  time 
to  digest  the  subject,  he  could  not  at  present  say  more  on  it. 

Mr.  Dobbie  agreed  with  all  that  Mr.  Bashford  had  said.  He 
knew,  from  his  long  experience,  that  he  would  have  something  to 
sav  that  was  worth  listening  to,  and  had  come  to  the  meeting  on 
purpose  to  hear  it.  Although  the  Society  numbered  over  three 
hundred,  the  business  was  mainly  conducted  by  about  a dozen. 
So  long  as  the  Society  agreed  with  them  all  went  well,  but  when 
it  did  not  do  so  things  were  not  so  pleasant.  He  believed  that, 
although  the  influence  of  the  popular  meetings  was  of  a transitory 
nature,  they  had  added  much  to  the  membership  of  the  Society, 
and  thought  that  the  practical  papers  suggested  by  Mr.  Bashford 
would  do  much  good. 

Mr.  Macbeth  thought  that  if  instead  of  always  having  regular 
papers,  which  often  sen  e no  practical  end,  each  member  would 
from  time  to  time  bring  specimens  of  his  work,  it  would  give  rise 
to  discussions  of  much  value,  and  elicit  much  useful  information. 

The  business  then  took  a conversational  turn,  the  subject  being 
the  relative  advantages  of  collodion  aud  gelatine  emulsions  for 
the  preparation  of  dry  plates. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  recently  tried  those  piepared 
by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Truefit  with  the  gelatine  emulsion  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gray,  and  found  them  better  than  anything  he  had  yet 
used.  They  were  quite  equal  to  wet  collodion  in  rapidity,  and 
developed  into  clean,  beautiful  negatives. 

Dr.  Thomson  had  recently  seen  a lot  of  portrait  negatives,  both 
on  collodion  and  gelatine  films,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  picking 
out  the  best,  aud  they  were  all  gelatine. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Bashford, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  their  monthly  meeting  at 
174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday,  October  4th. 
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The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  subject  of  removal  of  office  was  then  considered,  and, 
after  some  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: — 
“ That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  give  due  notice  of  removal 
of  the  Society’s  business  from  174,  Fleet  Street,  and  that  he 
engage  the  room  at  160a,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  as  the  Society's 
office,  upon  the  terms  placed  before  the  Board.”  At  which  place 
the  Board  of  Management  will  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
every  month,  at  8 p.m.,  instead  of  Thursday,  as  previously. 
Members  are  requested  to  note  the  removal  in  their  rule 
books,  &c. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  November  7th. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  as  usual  at  the 
Museum,  Queen’s  Hoad,  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  3rd  instant, 
Mr.  Brightman  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes,  which  were  con- 
firmed, Mr.  Radcliff,  of  London,  was  elected  an  ordinary 
member. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  for  the  past  year. 

“Your  Council,  in  presenting  the  report  for  the  past  year, 
desires  to  congratulate  you  on  the  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  members,  there  having  only  been  one  indoor  meeting  at 
which  one  or  more  has  not  been  elected. 

“The  following  papers  have  been  contributed  by  members,  to 
whom  the  Association  is  greatly  indebted,  aud  tenders  its  best 
thanks  : — * Intensification  of  Wet  Plates  with  Iron,’ by  Mr.  E. 
Bruhtman  ; ‘ Light,  Exposure,  and  Development,’  by  H.  A.  II. 
Danie’ ; ‘Note  on  Photographic  Chemicals— Their  Adultera- 
tion,’ by  W.  W.  Stoddart;  ‘The  Waxed  Paper  Process,’ by 
P.  J.  Worsley  ; ‘ The  Collodio-Albumen  Process,’  by  Dr.  G.  II. 
Thompson. 

“ The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Bristol  Museum,  for  placing  a room  at  its  disposal  on  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

“The  financial  position  of  the  Association  is  satisfactory, |the 
balance  of  income  and  expenditure  having  been  adjusted  to 
within  a few  shillings. 

“ The  monthly  evening  meetings  have  been  fairly  attended, 
although,  lookiug  at  the  attractiveness  of  the  papers  read,  and 
subjects  provided  for  discussion,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

“ Your  Council  regrets  that  the  three  outdoor  meetings  have 
been  so  poorly  attended,  especially  as  it  was  generally  expected 
they  would  prove,  if  anything,  tl.e  most  popular.  Your  Council 
strongly  urges  and  hopes  tnat  every  member  will  do  his  best  to  at 
once  resolve  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  evenings  announced  on  the 
cards  for  next  session  shall  be  engaged  to  the  exclu.-ion  of  the 
Association's  meeiings  ; it  also  hopes  that  the  outdoor  excursions 
will  prove  the  popular  meetings  of  the  future,  and  that  they  will 
be  attended  by  a larger  number  of  working  members.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Council  urges  the  desirability  of  each,  individually, 
doing  his  utmost  to  increase  and  popularize  the  Association.” 

Lieut.  Lysaght  moved  the  adoptiou  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Boyden. 

The  accounts,  which  had  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Davey  and 
Boyden,  were  presented  aud  passed. 

The  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  having  been  elected,  the 
meeting  was  dissolved. 

In  June  and  August  outdoor  meetings  were  held,  the  first  at 
Tyntern,  which  was  mostly  of  a social  character,  and  the  second  at 
Froom  Glen,  near  Bristol,  at  which  nearly  all  present  worked, 
the  wind  which  prevailed,  however,  cramping  the  amount  of  work 
which  might  have  been  done.  The  July  meeting  was  prevented 
from  being  held  by  the  weather. 


in 

Caution. — A correspondent  from  Portsmouth  writes  to  caution 
provincial  photographers  against  a German  calling  to  purchase 
waste  residues,  and  then  contriving  to  get  away  without  payment. 

Photographic  Illustrations  for  the  Lantern. — We 
have  received  from  Mr.  York  a copy  of  a highly  dramatic  poem 
entitled  “Jane  Conquest,”  for  which  Mr.  York  has  produced 
jllustrations  from  life  studies  for  the  lantern  under  the  direction  of 


Dr.  Croft.  Few  things  can  add  more  to  the  interest  of  a lantern 
evening  than  the  recitation  of  a good  dramatic  poem  with 
effective  illustrations  on  the  screen  ; and  the  well-known  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  York's  slides  must  materially  aid  in  giving  vitality 
and  interest  to  the  poem  in  question. 

Poems  by  a Photographer. — We  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  W.  II.  Harrison,  a gentleman  whose  name  is  familiar  in 
connection  with  photographic  nnd  other  scientific  literature, 
with  a copy  of  a volume  entitled  “Lazy  Lays  and  Prose  Ima- 
ginings.” Several  of  the  lays  refer  to  photographic  matters, 
and  will  interest  photographers.  Mr.  Harrison  has  considerable 
facility  of  versification,  and  deals,  in  pleasant  and  humorous 
mood,  with  many  scientific  follies  which  are  better  laughed 
down  than  gravely  disputed. 

Improved  Filtering  Papers. — We  have  received  examples 
of  a very  important  improvement  in  filtering  papers,  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Ross,  of  Cape  Town.  It  consists  in  the  attachment  to  the 
circular  filtering  paper  of  a lining  consisting  of  some  open  fabric 
like  net  or  muslin.  The  examples  before  us  have  a lining  of 
what  is,  we  believe,  technically  termed  Ictio,  a kind  of  muslin  of 
very  open  texture.  This  serves  two  purposes,  each  of  vital  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place,  it  prevents  the  paper  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  the  funnel  in  a manner  which  checks  the  progress  of  fil- 
tration, and  it  also  prevents  the  risk  of  an  occasionally  very 
troublesome  danger,  that  of  the  soaked  paper  bursting  with  the 
weight  of  a bulk  of  solution,  making  a troublesome  mess,  and 
wasting  the  work  of  many  hour?.  The  advantages  are  so  obvious 
that  they  do  not  require  enforcing.  The  article  is  patented,  and 
will  doubtless  soon  find  its  way  into  the  trade. 

Fatal  Accident. — The  following  particulars  of  a melancholy 
accident  to  a son  of  Mr.  G.  Willis,  the  well-known  landscape 
photographer,  to  whom  our  readers  are  indebted  for  many  valu- 
able hints  in  connection  with  landscape  work,  are  gleaned  from 
th e Scarborough  Weekly  Prest,  It  appears  that  on  Wednesday, 
11th  of  July  last,  George  F.  Willis,  six  years  old,  son  of  the 
gentleman  named,  was  playing  with  other  children  in  the  timber 
yard  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  close  to  a crane  which  was 
being  used  in  lifting  and  removing  logs.  The  workmen  told  the 
youngsters  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards,  when  they 
expected  all  was  safe  and  clear,  the  break  was  released,  and  the 
handle  of  the  crane  spun  round.  At  that  moment  the  head  of  the 
child— George  Willis— was  seen  to  come  in  contact  with  tho 
handle.  He  was  struck  down  and  bis  skull  severely  fractured ; 
the  brain  protruding.  Dr.  Horne  was  called  in  to  attend  him,  and 
pronounced  the  case  a very  critical  one.  However,  the  poor  little 
fellow  continued  to  linger  in  a precarious  state  until  death  ended  his 
sufferings  despite  all  that  medical  skill  and  knowledge  could  do  to 
preserve  his  life.  At  the  inquest,  evidence  having  been  given  by  Edgar 
Willis,  elder  brother  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Willis,  the  father,  stated 
that  about  five  weeks  after  the  accident  witness  seated  the  deceased 
opposite  the  window  in  front  of  the  timber  yard,  when  he  said, 
“There’s  the  ball  that  knocked  my  head,” alluding  to  the  ball 
attached  to  a crane  used  in  hoisting  and  removing  wood.  Witness 
said,  “It’s  the  handle  you  mean?  ” “ No,”  he  replied,  “ it  is  the 

ball.”  He  added  that  a man  asked  him  to  hold  the  ball  while  he 
put  a bar  under  some  wood.  When  the  wood  fell  the  ball 
“jarred  ” his  hands  and  he  lit  it  go,  when  it  dropped  on  his  head. 
Witness  had  seen  the  man  several  times  since  the  occurrence,  and 
ho  had  asked  his  daughters  how  their  brother  was  getting  on.  A 
juror  stated  that  the  man  ought  to  have  been  present,  as  he  was 
censurable  in  allowing  the  boy  to  hold  the  ball  up.  Another 
juror  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  by  the 
crane  handle,  and  that  tho  boy  could  never  have  lifted  the  ball  up 
high  enough.  Dr.  Horne  said  the  deceased  suffered  from  a scalp 
wound  on  the  right  side  and  toward  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
skull  was  fractured,  and  the  brain  protruded.  He  had  attended 
him  since  the  accident  until  be  died.  The  first  few  days  he  had 
very  little  hopes  of  the  boy's  recovery,  but  afterwaids  he  rallied, 
and  his  case  became  rather  more  hopeful.  He  continued  to  im- 
prove until  about  a fortnight  ago,  when  unfavourable  symptoms 
set  in,  terminating  fatally.  The  injury  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  falling  of  the  hall,  but  he  thought  it  more  likely  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  revolving  of  the  crane  handle.  Several 
jurors  considered  that  the  workmen  were  to  blame  in  leaving  the 
gate#  open,  and  thus  rendering  it  easy  for  children  to  get  into  the 
yard.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,”  with  an 
addendum  expressive  of  their  censure  of  the  man  for  allowing  the 
deceased  to  take  hold  of  the  ball  at  all. 

Effects  of  Colour  in  the  Studio. — Referring  to  some 
curious  experiments  recently  made  in  Italy  by  a physician  for 
the  insane,  and  in  which  light  played  an  important  part,  tho 
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question  considered  was  tho  influence  exercised  upon  the 
insane  by  their  being  kept  in  rooms  lighted  by  red,  bluo,  and 
violet  glass.  Mr.  Silvy,  who  was  for  some  years  tho  most 
noted  portrait  photographer  in  London,  says: — “As  far  back 
as  I860.'’  says  our  correspondent,  “1  used  this  process,  not  for 
the  complete  cure  of  the  customers  who  flocked  to  my  ateliers, 
but  at  least  for  their  momentary  relief,  and  lor  my  own 
advantage.  Thus,  the  first  rooms  in  which  I received  mv 
customers  wero  hung  in  dark  green  ; the  ceiling  green,  set  off 
with  oak;  the  windows  furnished  with  green  blinds;  the 
curtains  ot  greon  velvet,  so  as  to  afford  rapid  relief  to  the  sight 
of  persons  who  were  more  or  less  excited  by  walking  or  riding 
in  tho  open  air  After  remaining  a few  minutes  in  those  two 
salons,  they  entered  a boudoir  hung  with  pink  chintz,  in  which 
the  ladies  made  their  toilets,  and  thence  passed  into  my  atelier, 
which  was  on  the  same  floor  with  these  throe  apartments. 
The  gallery  itself  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  completely 
darkened  by  hangings  ot  green  serge  ; (he  other,  in  which  the 
light  was  subdued,  by  a coating  of  white  paint,  which  gave  to 
tho  panes  the  appearance  of  ground-glass.  I had  green 
trellises  placed  against  the  sashes,  and  at  the  bottom  boxes  of 
earth,  containing  ivy  and  vines,  which  ascended  to  the  top  of 
tho  gallery.  There  were  only  two  or  throe  open  spaces 
through  which  the  light  entered  freely.  It  was  thus  that  I 
obtained  my  elf  ’cts  of  crisp  light  ” 

Spir't  Photograph v in  Australasia.—  A correspondent 
favours  us  with  a cutting  from  the  Otago  Gardian,  which  shows 
that  the  spirit  photography  trick  has  reached  the  southern 
continent.  Our  Otago  contemporary  says  : — “ We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Burt  m Brothers,  photographers,  an  excellent 
photograph  of  the  ‘Trance  Medium’  when  under  tin 
influence  of  the  ‘Control.’  With  eyes  closed  and  hand 
extended,  Mr.  Walker  appears  in  the  act  of  addressing  an 
audience.  But,  horrible  to  relate  ! to  the  left  of  him  appears 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  departed  Stewart.  Weird  and 
ghostly,  with  aged  figure  bent  forward,  and  mouth  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ear  of  the  medium,  this  heretical  old  parson 
is  engaged  in  inspiring  the  medium  with  those  spirit- 
truths  that  sound  so  harsh  to  orthodox  ears  in  earth-life. 
The  picture  has  an  appalling  effect.  Indeed,  wo  have  heard  or 
seen  nothing  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Seer  which  has 
more  convinced  us  of  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  spirits, 
and  of  their  direct  inspiration  to  tho  medium.  How  Messrs. 
Burton  succeeded  in  this  triumph  of  the  photographic  art  is 
best  known  to  themselves.  But  can  it  be  that  through  spiritual 
chemistry  they  have  obtained  some  subtle  develop  ng  fluid 
which  can  thus  bring  forth— dim  and  vogue,  we  admit — tho 
lineaments  of  the.  ghostly  form,  which  are  commonly  unseen 
of  human  eye  ? Anyone  who  could  gaze  on  such  a picture,  with 
the  hazy  figure  of  the  ghost  in  attendance,  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  doubt  or  hesitation  regarding  the  mate- 
rialisation of  spiritual  essences,  must  be  a man  with  whom  it 
would  be  folly  tn  reason,  and  in  all  honesty  we  say  he  should 
be  given  over  to  the  hardness  of  his  heart.” 

To  Mount  Photographs. — An  approved  substanco  for 
mounting  photographs,  and  that  of  the  most  equal  consistence, 
is  the  white  of  an  egg.  Before  mounting,  dip  the  photograph  in 
a basin  of  perfectly  clean  water,  then  lay  it  between  a towel  or 
piece  of  linen,  which  will  absorb  the  superfluous  moisture  ; place 
it  face  downward  on  a perfectly  level  and  clean  surface,  and  work 
the  white  of  an  egg  with  a small  sponge  on  a piece  of  stick,  or  a 
brush, |if  the  hairs  art  secured.— Stationer. 


T.  H.  Church.— Your  last  query  was  not  answered  last  week. 

, There  are  several  modes  of  reducing  the  density  of  a negative  ; 
but  they  all  require  great  care,  as  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
injuring  the  negative.  If  we  had  a very  valuablo  negative  we 
should  prefer  soino  other  mode  of  meeting  the  dilflculty.  For  in- 
stance, printing  in  direct  sunlight  will  often  give  a soft  print 
from  an  07er  intense  negative.  Blotting  of  the  free  silver  solu- 
tion after  exciting  the  paper,  before  hinging  it  up  to  dry,  will 
have  a similar  effect.  If  a negative  be  reproduced  by  means  of  a 
transparency,  you  may  m ike  the  new  negative  as  thin  or  as  dense 
as  you  like.  But  various  modes  of  reducing  a negative  exist. 
One  is  by  applying  cyanide  carefully,  another  by  applying  tincture 
of  iodine,  which  will  at  first  slightly  intensify  the  negative,  but 
by  continuing  its  action  will  finally  make  it  loss  intense,  pro- 
curing a thin  straw-coloured  image,  which  prints  very  slowly. 


Photo.— The  only  mode  of  determining  wnen  priuts  are  suUioieuily 
toned  in  the  gold  hath  is  by  examining  their  appearance  and  know- 
ing by  experience  how  much  they  are  1 kely  to  loje  in  the  toning 
hath.  This  experience  can  only  be  obtained  by  observation  and 
practice.  Some  prints  will  lose  much  more  than  others.  A well 
printed  photograph  from  a good  vigorous  negative  will  not  lose 
much  in  the  fixing;  but  a weak  image  from  a thin  negative  will 
lose  considerably.  Prints  toned  in  a new  bath  and  prints  rapidly 
toned  are  apt  to  lose  considerably  in  fixing.  Some  samples  of  paper 
lose  more  than  others,  but  observation  will  be  your’  best  guide. 

A Fourtken  Years’  Subscriber. — Wo  fear  tout  there  is  no 
mo  do  of  preventing  burnishing  removing  the  pigment  employed 
in  touching  sp  ns.  The  best,  plan  is  to  retouch  after  burnishing, 
using  very  little  pigment,  with  a little  gum.  Your  suggestion  is 
not  a bad  one.  But  as  an  old  subscriber  you  will  remember  that 
wo  did  at  one  time  devote  space  to  queries  and  notes  thereon.  We 
found,  however,  by  experience  that  the  queries  in  so  many  instances 
came  from  correspondents  who  were  almost  at  a standstill  for 
information  or  advice  that  waiting  for  an  extra  week  for  an  answer 
was  a serious  matter,  and  as  we  could  in  most  cases  give  the 
information  required  at  once,  we  did  so  instead  of  taking  up  space 
by  printing  the  qu>stions  in  tho  Nows  and  waiting  for  other 
correspondents  to  answer. 

B.  R.  F — So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  methods  of  colouring  a 
photograph  at  the  back  is  now  the  subject  of  a patent  in  operation. 
You  may  experiment  in  that  direction  freely.  You  may  use  either 
oil  or  water  colours  for  the  purpose.  If  you  use  watercolours,  let 
the  print  be  produced  upon  a piece  of  thin  plain  paper,  colour 
somewhat  carefully  at  the  back,  stippling  with  precision  and 
delicacy,  but  using  the  colours  of  a mller  tint  th  in  would  bo 
necessary  in  colouring  in  the  face.  Then  satura  o the  print  with 
waite  wax,  and  place  a piece  of  ereun  note  paper  at  the  back.  If 
managed  with  care  and  -kill,  the  result  closely  resembles  painting 
on  ivory.  For  oil  colours  a rougher  style  of  paint  ngatthe  back  will 
answer,  and  the  print  is  usuilly  made  transparent  by  means  of  a 
varnish.  The  more  artistic  the  style  and  choice  of  colours,  the 
better  the  effect. 

A Correction. — A few  weeks  ago  wo  received  from  a friend  a 
cutting,  bearing  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Scientific  American , 
on  the  subject  of  glass,  which  we  reprinted  and  accredited  to 
that  journal.  Shortly  afterwards  we  received  a note  from  the 
Editor  of  a print  produced  in  Liverpool,  claiming  tho  origin  of  the 
at  tide  in  question,  and  we  at  once  gavo  publicity  to  his  claim,  as 
our  readers  will  remember.  Still  he  is  not  happy,  but  finds  vent 
for  his  spleen  by  resorting  to  the  stale  device  of  creating  a bogus 
correspondent  under  whose  disguise  he  can  pour  forth  his  venom 
on  a journal  he  has  so  constantly  striven,  with  small  success,  to 
imitate.  We  have,  however,  sufficient  knowledge  of  contemporary 
journalism  to  know  tho  proclivities  of  the  specimen  in  question, 
but  wo  also  have  more  interesting  occupation  for  our  time 
and  space  than  bamtying  words  with  a scurrilous  writer,  in 
whatever  guise  he  m ty  appear,  and  must  decline  to  indulge  his 
Hibernian  proclivity  for  a row. 

Hypo. — The  Autotype  Company  do  enlargements  for  the  trado 
generally,  not  for  licencees  solely.  Whether  they  sell  enlarged 
specimens  or  not  we  do  not  know.  You  will  easily  ascertain  by 
writing  to  them.  But  your  best  plan  is  to  obtain  specimens  lrom 
your  own  negatives. 

C.  R.  P.  Vernon — Many  thanks.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
receiving  the  promised  communication  at  your  early  convenience. 

J.  Watkins. — We  are  sorry  for  your  troubles,  and  will  help  you  as 
far  as  we  can.  It  is  a somewhat  difficult  thing  to  produce  a good 
negative  if  you  have  never  seen  one,  and  do  not  know  one  when 
you  do  see  i'.  There  is  no  certain  rule  for  the  appearance  of  a 
negative  when  examined  by  reflected  light — that  is,  when  looked 
at.  The  proper  mode  is  to  look  through  the  negative  and  see  that 
the  highest  lights  and  portions  which  are  to  be  pure  white,  in  tho 
print,  are  quite  opaque,  and  all  the  other  portions  graduating  from 
opacity  towards  transparency,  the  absolutely  deep  blacks  being 
quite  transparent.  Some  negatives  which  print  very  well,  when 
looked  at  very  closely  resemble  overd  mo  positives ; whilst  others 
show  no  image  at  all  when  looked  at.  The  nega’ive  you  describe 
as  quite  black  has  probably  been  intensified  with  mercury  and 
hypo  or  ammonia.  To  effect  this,  dissolve  ten  grains  of  biihloride 
of  mercury  (a  very  dangerous  poison,  remember  !)  in  an  ounce  of 
warm  water ; apply  this  when  cold  to  the  fixed  and  washed  nega- 
tive. It  will  turn  a greyish  white.  When  the  change  is  even 
all  over,  take  a weak  solution  of  hypo  (say  a tcaspoonful  of  your 
fixing  solution  in  two  ounces  of  water)  and  apply  to  the  negative. 
This  will  make  the  white  image  black,  and  much  more  intense. 
The  unfixed  prints  from  your  own  negative  are  not  bad.  Your 
fixing  solution  is  the  proper  strength,  hut,  as  a rule,  the  prints 
should  remain  in  fifteen  minutes.  If  you  use  sufficient  sugar, 
acid  is  not  needed  in  the  developer. 

J.  H.  Worsley  Besison. — Plated  silver  is  quite  safe  in  contact 
with  silver  s dutious  so  long  as  the  silver  surface  is  intict.  Tho 
danger  is,  that  if  there  is  a trace  of  tree  acid  the  silver  is  attacked 
and  the  plating  injured,  a bottle  with  tap  is  a capital  thing  for 
keeping  the  solution.  A glass  tap  is  best. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photography  at  the  Polytechnic.— More  Revelations 
by  the  Camera. — A Definition  of  Retouching. 

Photograph'/  at  the  Polytechnic — Anybody  who  has  seen 
a tine  landscape  photograph,  magnified  by  the  assistance 
of  a vivid  light  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  upon  a 
screen,  must  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  this  way 
only  can  a camera  picture  be  fully  appreciated.  The  tiny 
carte-de- visite,  or  sharply  limned  stereoscopic  slide,  is  all 
very  well  when  we  have  nothing  else,  but  put  the  same  into 
a lantern  and  throw  the  image  upon  a huge  screen  like  that 
at  the  Polytechnic,  and  you  are  absolutely  startled  with 
the  realization  before  you.  We  have  seen  some  of  Mr. 
England’s  charming  glacier  scenes  and  lofty  peaks 
reflected  in  this  way  with  such  truth  that  one  might  be  in 
Switzerland,  so  complete  was  the  illusion ; except  that 
there  were  no  fleas,  and  one  missed  the  cold  draughty 
chalet  which  i3  sometimes  the  only  shelter  on  a bleak 
mountain  side.  Just  now  the  Polytechnic  shows  its 
visitors  something  yet  more  wonderful,  and,  comfortably 
seated  in  the  big  hall  of  the  Institution,  they  can  see  a 
torpedo  explode  and  throw  up  a jet  of  water  exactly  as  the 
photographer  saw  it  when  he  so  skilfully  caught  the  effect 
upon  his  sensitive  plate  belore  it  had  time  to  disappear. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  our  military  photo- 
graphers have  proved  themselves  adepts  at  securing 
pictures  of  the  upheavals  of  water  and  foaming  cascades 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  explosion  of  submarine 
mines;  and  these  slides  the  War  Office  have  permitted  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  to  avail  itself  of  in  a lecture  on 
Torpedo  Warfare,  now  forming  one  of  the  attractions  of 
that  favourite  resort.  There  is  no  other  place,  probably, 
where  the  pictures  could  be  so  well  appreciated,  for  here 
we  are  shown,  one  after  another,  the  exploding  of  a fish 
torpedo  and  of  an  electric  torpedo,  and  are,  moreover, 
permitted  to  see  the  difference  between  an  explosion  of 
guncotton  and  one  of  gunpowder  under  water.  There  are 
the  glistening  waves  before  us,  the  shore  and  the 
shipping,  and  in  the  centre  a charming  column  of  water 
rising  apparently  a hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  Nay, 
we  are  better  off  than  the  photographer  and  those  who 
saw  the  spectacle  itself.  To  them  it  was  but  a momentary 
display  ; before  they  could  well  look  at  it,  the  magnificent 
ca-cade  of  water  had  sunk  down  again,  and  nothing  but.  a 
frothy  disturbance  reraaiued.  But  we,  who  are  not  tossing 
about  uncomfortably  in  a tug,  or  standing  shivering  upon 
an  exposed  bit  of  beach— we,  in  comfortable  case,  can  sit 
watching  the  phenomenon  for  minutes  together,  and 
examine  the  phenomenon  at  our  leisure.  One  more  photo- 
graph thrown  upon  the  screen  deserves  mention,  as 
showing  how  much  hidden  beauty  comes  out  when  a 
picture  is  enlarged  to  these  grand  dimensions.  It  is  a 
photograph  of  Constantinople,  and  it  really  appears  as  if 
the  city  of  mosques  and  minarets  were  at  our  feet,  and 
that  we  were  looking  over  the  Turkish  metropolis  from 
some  eminence  above  the  town. 

More  Revelations  by  the  Camera. — Our  readers  are  aware 
that  in  France  photography  is  employed  to  aid  justice  far 
more  than  with  us.  Not  only  is  there  a photographic 
establishment  connected  with  the  Paris  police,  but  the 
French  law  courts,  when  necessary,  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  M.  Gobert.  of  the  Bank  of  France,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  our  readers  in  connection  with  many 
important  services  rendered  to  that  institution.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  should 
wish  M.  Gobert  to  keep  any  experiences  he  may  acquire  a 
secret,  for,  naturally  enough,  if  forgers,  and  people  of  the 
same  class,  were  to  be  informed  of  the  discoveries  that 


have  been  made,  and  the  means  taken  for  their  detection, 
they  might  study  the  more  how  to  delude  their  detectors 
and  create  still  greater  difficulties.  The  commencement  of 
M.  Gobert 's  engagement  by  the  Bank  of  France  was  marked 
by  a discovery  which  proved  how  valuable  photography 
might  become  as  a detector.  A suspected  cheque  was 
photographed  as  a transparency,  and  behold ! there  was 
visible  on  the  collodion  film  not  only  the  figures  which  had 
been  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  others  that  were  legible  to 
the  camera,  if  not  to  the  human  retina.  We  forget  what 
modification  had  been  made  in  the  cheque,  but  the  amount 
had  been  changed  from  seven  hundred  to  seven  thousand 
francs,  or  something  of  the  sort.  A bank-note,  photographed 
as  a transparency,  revealed  in  the  same  way  that  while 
the  date  of  it  was  one  year,  the  water-mark  was  another. 
But  the  most  interesting  application  made  of  the  art  by  M. 
Gobert  was  in  a recent  disputed  will  case.  The  will  was 
not  only  believed  to  be  a forgery,  but  a person  actually 
suspected,  who  had  written  it.  The  writing  was  not  in 
the  ordinary  hand  of  this  individual,  but,  nevertheless,  other 
circumstances  pointed  to  him  a3  the  writer.  The  letters 
were  small  and  evenly  written,  so  that  the  eye  could  dis- 
tinguish little  to  base  an  opinion  upon.  But  by  enlarging 
with  the  aid  of  the  camera  some  of  the  gentleman’s  hand- 
writing, and  carefully  examining  the  big  up  and  down 
strokes,  it  was  found  that  in  the  former  the  writer’s  pen 
always  seemed  to  splutter,  or,  rather,  to  be  arrested  at  one 
point.  Not  much  was  visible,  it  is  true,  but  an  inspection 
of  letter  after  letter  in  which  a long  upstroke  was  to  be 
found,  revealed  the  same  tendency  to  splutter.  The  tiny 
spots  of  ink,  or  ragged  indication,  passed  unheeded  in  the 
small  writing,  but,  enlarged  to  several  diameters,  the 
characteristic  feature  was  so  remarkable  as  to  strike  every- 
body. A portion  of  the  will  in  question  was  then  photo- 
graphed and  enlarged  in  like  manuer,  when  again  the  same 
marks  were  to  be  seen,  exactly  as  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  suspected  individual.  In  a word,  the  two  documents 
were  shown  lo  be  unmistakably  the  production  of  one  and 
the  same  person  ; and,  in  the  end,  he  was  convicted  and 
punished  mainly  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  camera. 
No  wonder  the  Bank  of  France  anxiously  retain  M. 
Gobert’s  services,  and  desire  to  keep  a secret  all  the  means 
employed  by  him  to  detect  fraud  and  robbery.  Photo- 
graphers will  remember  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  bankers  were  much  exercised  in  mind  about  the  uses, 
or  rather  abuses,  to  which  they  feared  the  art  might  be 
put,  and  the  aid  of  scientific  men  was  called  in  to  tell  our 
merchants  and  financiers  what  was,  and  what  wa3  not,  pos- 
sible in  photography.  The  employment  of  coloured  and 
parti  coloured  cheques  dates  from  this  period,  but  wo 
doubt  now  that  the  photographic  art  has  been  proved  to  do 
almost  anything,  whether  black  and  white  upon  a trans- 
parent water-marked  paper  is  not  the  best  protection  after 
all.  Certainly  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  forged  now-a-days. 

.‘1  Definition  of  Retouching. — It  is  a very  difficult  thing,  as 
our  readers  know  full  well,  to  define  retouching.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  spotting ; everybody  admits  that. 
Neither  can  the  removal  of  a chance  stain  or  speck  be 
regarded  as  such.  Some  people  touch  up  the  high-lights, 
and  strengthen  shadows  a bit,  an  operation  which  may  not 
in  all  occupy  ten  minutes.  This  is  not  retouching,  surely. 
When  you  remove  a freckle  or  two,  and  soften  down  a 
wrinkle  in  the  forehead,  or  a crease  in  the  neck,  which 
really  does  not  txist  in  the  original,  or  take  away  a little 
of  the  heavy  blackness  uuder  the  nostrils  — why,  if  that  is 
retouching,  simply  everybody  retouches.  A certain 
foreign  photographer  now  exhibiting  at  Pall  Mall  shows 
work  which,  we  were  told,  was  retouched  down  to  the 
ground.”  In  fact,  the  universal  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  Pall  Mall  pictures  are 
retouched,  retouching  being,  as  we  heard  a gentleman 
define  it,  what  other  people  do  to  their  pictures, 
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POTASSIUM  AND  SILVER  PERMANGANATES; 

THEIR  PREPARATION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

UTILITY. 

BY  WM.  HOWARD.* 

Taking  permanganate  of  potassium — it  being  the  salt 
always  employed — and  assuming  that  the  total  organic 
matter  in  an  old  negative  bath  consists  of  alcohol — an 
assumption  quite  legitimate,  ether  being  simply  an  alcohol 
modified— the  following  equation  expresses  the  entire  change 
which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  that  reagent : — 
AgN03  + 2C,HeO  + 2KMn04  = 

Silvrr  Nitrate  Alcohol.  Potassium  permanganate. 

Bath  before  addition. 

AgN03  + 2KC,H303  -4-  '21I20  + IIsMn304 

Silver  nitrate.  Potassium  acetate.  Water.  Dihjdratrd  dioxide  of  manganese 
Bath  after  addition. 

Expressed  in  words,  the  reactiou  amounts  to  this  : — Two 
atoms  of  alcohol  deoxydise  two  atoms  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, losing  four  atoms  of  its  hydrogen,  which  forms 
water  in  conjunction  with  part  of  the  oxygen  obtained 
from  the  permanganate  ; two  other  atoms  of  the  oxygen 
so  obtained  unite  with  the  carbon  and  residual  hydrogen 
of  the  alcohol,  and  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  result.  This 
acetic  acid,  in  its  turn,  unites  with  the  potash  present  in 
the  original  permanganate,  giving  two  atoms  of  potassium 
acetate,  and  yielding  up  two  atoms  of  its  hydrogen,  which 
unite  with  the  oxide  of  manganese  produced  by  the  dis- 
association  of  the  permanganate,  giving  an  equivalent  of 
dehydrated  manganese  dioxide.  This  manganese  oxide  is 
the  brown  precipitate  always  produced  by  the  addition  of 
a permanganate  to  an  organic  solution  ; it  is  neutral  and 
insoluble  ; simple  filtration  entirely  frees  the  solution  from 
its  presence.  Thus,  as  will  also  have  been  seen  in  the  equa- 
tion given,  the  silver  nitrate  is  totally  inert,  neither  suffering 
from  nor  taking  part  in  the  reaction.  The  bath,  after  the 
addition  and  the  subsequent  filtration  from  the  precipitated 
manganese  oxide,  consists  of  its  original  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate,  plus  an  amount  of  acetate  of  potash  equivalent 
to  the  acetic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol 
and  ether  which  it  at  first  contained,  and  diluted  with 
a bulk  of  water  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  the  per- 
manganate solution  used. 

The  only  objection  which  can  be  made  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  permanganate  of  potassium  as  a negative 
bath  oxydising  agent  is  this : although  no  silver  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  bath,  acetate  of  potassium  is  introduced  ; 
but,  again,  this  statement  may  be  made  to  tell  somewhat  in 
another  direction.  This  acetate  is  soon  decomposed  by 
the  silver  nitrate,  giving  acetate  of  silver — an  accelerator 
of  exposure — and  nitrate  of  potash.  This  latter  compound 
i8  not  at  all  an  unusual  intruder,  and,  being  on  the  whole 
inert,  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  alcohol  or  other 
orgauic  matter  which  it  partly  replaces.  Being  personally 
of  the  opinion  that  these  generally  inert  salts  are  sometimes 
productive  of  pinholes,  &c.,  and  also  holding,  as  an  axiom, 
that  no  addition  to  the  negative  bath  other  than  silver 
should  be  intentionally  made,  I have  lately  given  some 
attention  to  the  use  and  preparation  of  silver  permanganate. 

Before  quitting  the  applications  to  which  potassium  per- 
manganate can  be  put,  I would  remark  that  the  photo- 
graphic world  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  recognized  the 
important  service  which  it  may  be  made  to  render  in 
determining  the  exact  value  of  iron  developers,  which, 
in  the  case  of  all  but  very  old  solutions,  varies  almost 
daily.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  details 
here,  as  I hope  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  describing 
an  extended  series  of  experiments  on  those  variations. 

For  clearing  printing  baths  the  potassium  salt  has  no 
rival ; it  is  cheap  and  thoroughly  effective,  destroying  the 
organic  matters,  albumen,  &c.,  producing  therefrom  an 
acid  which  unites  with  the  potash,  and  giving  the  usual 
precipitate,  which  requires  to  be  removed  by  filtration. 

[°  return  to  the  permanganate  of  silver  spoken  of  above. 
Ibis  compound  is  indenticalin  its  atomic  composition  with 


the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  having  the  same  relative 
amounts  of  metal  and  acid  ; it  is  represented  by  the  formula 
AgMn04,  end  is  most  readily  prepared  by  the  aid  of  the 
potassium  compound.  As  it  cannot  At  present  be  procured 
in  commerce,  I will  give  a practical  example  of  how  it  can 
be  obtained.  One  atom  of  potassium  permanganate  (i.  e ., 
159  grains)  was  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  boiling  water ; one  atom  of  nitrate  of  silver  (i.e., 
170  grains)  was  likewise  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water  free  from  chloriue  or  chlorides. 
As  permanganate  of  silver  caunot  sustain  a boiling  heat 
without  decomposition,  the  solutions  were  permitted  to 
cool  until  the  thermometer  registered  a temperature  of 
150°  Fall.  ; they  were  then  mixed  and  well  stirred  before 
being  allowed  to  cool  and  deposit  crystals.  The  reaction 
I which  takes  places  is  very  simple  : the  nitric  acid  deserts 
the  silver  and  unites  with  the  potassium,  the  permanganic 
i acid  taking  its  plac%  forming  permanganate  of  silver, 

| which  readily  crystallizes  on  cooling,  requiring  190  times 
its  own  weight  of  water  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature— that  is  to  say,  about  twelve  grains  forms  a 
saturated  solution  when  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  cold 
water.  The  above  solution  should,  according  to  theory, 
have  yielded  exactly  227  grains  of  silver  permanganate. 

| The  potassium  salt  was  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required 
j for  the  total  decomposition  of  the  silver  nitrate,  to 
! the  extent  of  9-10ths  of  a grain.  The  actual  yield 
was  exactly  154  grains ; this  shows  a loss  of  32  6 
1 per  cent,  on  the  theoretical  quantity  expected. 
This  can,  however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  processes 
which  the  product  underwent  after  crystallization.  When 
the  crystals  had  been  allowed  a sufficient  time  (about  twelve 
hours)  to  deposit  themselves,  they  were,  with  the  super- 
natant liquid,  thrown  into  a funnel  the  neck  of  which  was 
filled  with  small  fragments  of  clean  broken  glass  and 
allowed  to  drain  well.  They  were  then  copiously  washed 
with  cold  distilled  water,  to  avoid  decomposition,  which 
would  have  taken  place  by  washing  with  common  water 
containing  organic  impurities.  This  washing  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  removing  any  small  amount  of  the 
potassium  salt  which  might  have  escaped  decomposition ; 

, it  also  removed  the  nitrate  of  potash  which  was  present  in 
| the  mother  liquor.  The  washing  was  continued  until  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  common  salt  gave  a 
copious  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  when  added  to  the 
drainings  proceeding  from  the  funnel.  This  test  showed 
pretty  clearly  that  the  silver  permanganate  was  freed  from 
i extraneous  bodies,  and  was  dissolving  freely  in  the  wash 
I water.  The  crystals  were  then  permitted  to  drain  for 
some  hours,  the  funnel  being  covered  with  a glass  plate 
to  exclude  dust.  They  were  afterwards  dried  thoroughly 
in  the  water  bath,  and  then  their  weight  was  ascertained. 

The  crystals  so  obtained  are  very  microscopic  in  size,  and 
of  a very  deep  purple  colour  approaching  to  black.  By 
dissolving  the  original  salts  in  larger  quantities  of  water, 
they  may  be  obtained  of  good  size,  but  of  course  the  quantity 
obtained  will  be  less.  They  must  never  be  thrown  on  to 
a filter  paper  to  be  washed;  this  would  result  in  their 
decomposition.  A funnel  having  its  neck  filled  with 
asbestos,  broken  glass,  or  glass-wool  can  alone  be  em- 
ployed. A water-bath  for  drying  these  or  other  crystals 
or  salts  may  be  improvised  out  of  a glue-pot,  using  the 
enamelled  glue  chamber  to  hold  the  crystals,  closing  its 
top  with  a small  bung,  through  which  a hole  is  bored  to 
admit  a small  glass  tube  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
steam.  '1  he  body  is  used  for  its  general  purpose  of  water 
holder,  and  the  heat  most  conveniently  applied  by  a gas 
flame  or  spirit  lamp.  The  washings  from  permanganate  of 
silver  should  go  into  the  waste  jar. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  What  are  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  silver  permanganate  as  compared  with  the 
potassium  salt?  Briefly  these:  When  an  alcoholic 

solution  is  treated  with  it,  there  are  produced 
directly  silver  acetate  and  the  dehydrated  oxide  of. 
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manganese,  as  against  potassium  acetate  or  nitrate  and 
the  manganese  oxide  which  the  last  named  salt  gives. 
Again,  the  lesser  solubility  of  this  salt  reduces  the  chances 
of  adding  an  overdose  to  the  bath.  The  reaction  of  this 
silver  permanganate  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  as  follows  : — 

AgNO,  + 2CaH„0  + 2AgMn04  = AgN  03  + 2AgCsH,Oi 

Silver  nitrate  Alcohol.  Silver  permanganate.  8ilver  nitrate.  Silver  acetate. 
Bath  before  addition.  Bath  after  addition. 

+ 2ILO  + ILMn,0, 

Water.  Dihydrated  dioxide  of  magnesium. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  that  not  only  does 
the  bath  lose  none  of  its  silver,  but  experiences  an  actual 
gain  of  that  metal  in  the  very  form  — acetate  of  silver — 
which  adds  to  the  value  of  old  baths,  and  this  without  any 
drawback  in  the  form  of  inert  or  injurious  introductions. 
Regarding  the  method  of  adding  permanganates,  whether 
silver  or  potash,  the  bath  to  be  operated  on  should,  if 
acid,  be  first  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda— this  to 
avoid  any  danger  which  might  occur  through  solution  of 
the  manganese  oxide  produced  by  the  reaction.  It  is  well 
to  separate  a portion — say  half  an  ounce — of  the  neu- 
tralized bath  from  the  main  body,  and  keep  it  in  another 
vessel.  Then  proceed  to  add  the  permanganate  solution 
till  all  alcoholic  odour  disappears,  aud  a decidedly  pink 
tint  pervades  the  liquor  and  remains  permanent  for  some 
time.  The  solutiou  held  back  may  be  employed  to  destroy 
this  trace  of  free  permanganate  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  tinge  is  permanent.  A few  drops  sutKce 
for  this. 

Though  heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  action  of 
the  permanganates  is  accelerated  by  warming  the  bath 
solution  to  90a  or  100°  Fah.  This  also  m ikes  the  manga- 
nese oxide  subside  more  rapidly,  thus  enabling  the  operator 
to  decide  with  greater  certainty  when  the  pink  tinge  makes 
a permanent  appearance,  because,  if  the  bath  be  very 
alcoholic,  the  presence  of  the  suspended  manganese  dioxide 
masks  this  appearance. 


P/IOTOGRAITIIC  PRINTING  BY  MEANS  OF  PIG- 
MENT POWDERS,  PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON, 
AND  TARTARIC  ACID. 

BT  M.  L.  A.  POITEVIN.* 

In  1860,  when  studying  the  action  of  light  upon  a mixture 
of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  water 
and  spread  upon  a ground  glass  surface,  where  it  forms  ou 
drying  an  amorphous  film,  dry  and  hard,  I remarked  that 
after  printing  under  a negative,  in  all  three  parts  where  the 
light  had  acted,  proto-chloride  had  been  formed,  and  that 
upon  this  surrounding  moisture  cotideused,  so  that  the 
film  was  capable  of  retaining  any  powder  spread  over  the 
surface  with  a brush.  The  powder,  too,  adhered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  light  which  had  struck  the  film, 
and  thus  modified  the  mixture,  while  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face which  had  not  been  acted  upon  remained  dry,  and  did 
not  take  up  any  pigment  powder. 

Upon  this  experience  I grounded  the  undermentioned 
process,  which  furnishes  permanent  photographs:  — ! pre- 
pare the  surface  (a  glass  plate  previously  ground)  with  a 
mixture  made  up  of  an  eleven  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
of  ordinary  perchloride  of  irou  and  a five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid.  After  spontaneous  drying,  away 
from  the  light,  1 put  the  prepared  surface  under  a negative, 
and  expose  for  a few  minutes  to  the  suushine.  Then  in 
the  dark  room,  illuminated  by  a suitable  window,  I with- 
draw the  ground-glass  from  the  printing  frame,  and  pass 
over  it  a brush  with  carbon  powder,  or  any  other  pigment, 
in  a finely  divided  state.  This  colouring  matter  imme- 
diately adheres  to  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed,  and 
in  proportion,  as  I have  said,  to  the  amount  of  light  that 
has  penetrated  through  the  negative  ; by  continuing  the 

• Annatte  it  Chimie. 


operation,  therefore,  I very  soon  form  a photographic 
image  by  the  adhering  powder.  I cover  the  pigment 
powder  thus  adhering  to  the  surface  with  some  normal 
collodion  made  by  dissolving  four  parts  of  pyroxiline  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  an  alcohol-ether  mixture  ; the  plate  is 
plunged  into  water  until  the  greasiness  disappears  from 
the  surface,  and  then  there  is  poured  upon  the  collodion 
some  acidulated  water.  After  further  washing  with  ordinary 
water,  I apply  to  the  image  a piece  of  moistened  paper 
smaller  than  the  glass  plate,  rub  away  all  round,  and 
then  lift  the  paper  by  one  of  its  corners.  The  paper  brings 
away  with  it  the  collodion  film  and  the  pigment  image  ; 
the  film  of  collodion  is  next  placed  upon  a sheet  of  paper 
gelatined  on  one  side  only,  and  the  image  is  then  found 
to  be  fixed  between  the  film  of  gelatiue  and  that  of 
collodion. 

This  process  has  furnished  me  with  some  very  fine 
pictures  ; it  is  a very  inexpensive  and  practical  method  of 
producing  carbon  prints,  although  mauy  prefer  to  it  the 
employment  of  carbon  tissue. 

This  same  process  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric 
acid,  which  I was  the  first  to  demonstrate  and  practise,  is 
also  widely  used  in  the  preparation  of  vitrified  photo- 
graphs and  enamel  pictures. 


ON  A SIMPLE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  APPARATUS 
FOR  LIQUIDS. 

BY  JAMBS  TAYLOR.* 

It  is  often  desirable  to  ascertain  approximately  the  specific 
gravity  of  a liquid  in  cases  where  the  hydrometer  and 
specific  gravity  bottle  are  not  applicable,  or  would  take  up 
too  much  time.  The  following  contrivance  answers  very 
well  for  this  purpose,  is  very  readily  applied,  even  with 
tolerably  small  quantities  of  liquid,  and  easily  gives  results 
coirect  to  the  first  decimal  place. 

Two  straight  pieces  of  glass  tubing,  five  to  ten  m.m.  bore 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  m.m.  long,  are  joined  by  caout- 
cliouc  tubing  to  two  ends  of  aT-joht  which  have  been 
bent  so  as  to  be  parallel.  The  third  end  of  the  T-joint  has 


a piece  of  caou'chouc  tubing  of  convenient  length  slipped 
on,  and  this  is  stoppered  by  means  of  a bit  of  glass  rod. 
Two  small  beakers,  a rule,  and  any  convenient  stand 
arranged  so  as  to  hold  the  long  tubes  vertically,  complete 
the  apparatus. 

Its  application  is  almost  obvious.  On  pouring  a little 
distilled  water  into  one  beaker,  and  the  liquid  whose 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined  into  the  other,  bringing 
the  beakers  under  the  two  vertical  tubes  so  as  to  immerse 
the  ends  of  the  latter  in  the  respective  liquids,  and  partially 
exhausting  above,  the  liquids  will  rise  to  heights  depending 
on  their  relative  densities.  The  plug  is  now  inserted,  the 
lengths  of  tho  liquid  columns  are  measured,  and  the  specific 
gravity  required  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the 
water-column  by  that  of  the  other. 


* Chtmical  Xewt.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  our  contempo- 
rary for  use  of  the  diagram. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[From  the  Daily  News.] 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  now  on  view  in  Pall  Mall  East,  affords  inconte  table 
evidence  of  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  photography  has 
reached.  It  was  only  the  other  day  we  recorded  the  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  F“x  Talbot,  who  discovered  the  secret  of  what  was 
vainly  attempted  to  be  familiarized  under  the  name  of  “ Talbot- 
type,”  but  which  we  know  as  photography.  Thus  within  the 
limits  of  a generation,  or  at  least  of  a single  lifetime,  the  process 
which  Mr.  Talbot  discovered  and  elaborated  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  the  work  of  development  in  the  direction 
of  artistic  perfection,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
have  done  distinguished  service.  They  stand  to  photographic 
artists  in  the  same  position  as  the  Royal  Academy  stands  towards 
painters.  Like  the  great  association  whi  h has  its  head-quarters 
a little  further  west,  the  Photographic  Society  have  their  com- 
mittee of  selection,  and  a foot-note  to  the  catalogue,  expressing 
regret  that  “limited  space”  has  prevented  them  from  hanging  a 
large  number  of  proffered  pictures  has  quite  a familiar  look  about 
it.  In  spite  of  these  rejections,  there  are  nearly  six  hundred 
photographs  exhibited,  dealing  with  subjects  of  all  classes. 
Many  of  the  exhibitors  are  amateurs,  among  the  list  l-eing  the 
familiar  name  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wurtley,  wh  > shows  a series  of 
studies  of  wave  and  cloud.  The  Royal  Engineers’  School  of 
Photography  are  liberal  contributors,  and  the  Woodbury  Com- 
pany and  the  Autotype  Company  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  their  special  processes  under  the  notice  of  the 
public.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  that  devoted  to  the  photographs  taken  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition,  and  lent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Of  these 
there  are  one  hundred  and  sevi-n,  and  they  constitute  a unique 
pictorial  record  of  the  Expedition.  Thero  is  a fine  photograph 
of  the  Expedition  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  at  Disco,  showing  the 
Alert,  the  Discovery,  and  the  Valorous,  with  their  withers  as  yet 
unwrung  by  the  grip  of  the  Arctic  iceberg.  Further  on  we 
have  the  Discovery  fast  in  the  ice  at  Cape  York,  with  a group  of 
native  dogs  and  sledges  in  the  foreground.  Then  there  is  the 
Alert  oeset  in  Hayes  Sound,  on  what  was  to  us  a summer  night 
in  August  two  years  ago.  There  a picture  of  the  smithy  and 
theatre  knocked  up  at  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Discovery ; 
anolher  of  a sledge  journey,  with  a party  from  the  Discovery 
going  to  make  an  afternoon  call  on  their  comrades  of  the  Alert, 
and  lunching  midway  on  an  ice  floe.  The  various  processes  of 
“ cutting  out”  are  shown,  and  there  is  an  interesting  view  of  the 
post-office  cairn  at  the  Discovery's  winter  quarters,  an  establish- 
ment built  with  the  rifled  preserved  meat  tins.  The  Expedition 
were  fortunate  in  having  amongst  their  number  a gentleman 
capable  of  taking  these  photographs,  and  the  Photographic 
Society  are  not  less  to  be  congratulated  on  being  furnished  with 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  public. 

[From  the  Morning  Advertiser.] 

The  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  open  at  the  well-lighted 
room  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  ever  held  under  the  same  auspices. 
It  comprises  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  frames,  besides  stereo- 
scopes, albums,  lantern  slides,  fac-similes  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  a variety  of  photographs  taken  during  the  Arctic  expedition 
of  Sir  George  Nares,  which  are  lent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. To  the  practical  photographer  the  exhibition  is  one  of 
the  greatest  interest,  affording  as  it  does  a complete  review  of  the 
various  developments  of  sun-painting  up  to  the  most  recent 
period;  while  to  the  connoisseur  and  lover  of  the  beautiful,  as 
exemplified  in  monochromatic  art,  it  affords  a treat  of  the  highest 
order.  There  are,  however,  no  startlingly  new  processes  upon  which 
to  dwell — no  surprises  such  as  have  awaited  the  visitor  on  some 
preceding  occasions.  The  tendency  of  late  years  hus  undoubtedly 
been  towards  greater  perfection  in  already  discovered  processes ; 
towards  completeness  and  refinement,  in  fact ; aud  so  long  as 
scientific  efforts  are  put  forth  in  this  direction  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  still  be  accomplished  with  the  materials  at 
hand  towards  elevating  the  art  of  the  photographer.  Year  by 
year  the  uninitiated  observer  of  these  interesting  exhibitions  finds 
greater  difficulty  in  selecting  works  for  special  mention,  the  per- 
formances being  more  uniform  in  quality.  Formerly,  the  produc- 
tions of  some  half-dozen  exhibitors  stood  out,  as  it  were,  in  bold 
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relief  from  the  surrounding  works  of  mediocrity  ; but  now,  owing 
probably  to  the  larger  field  of  selection  offered  the  committee,  or 
to  a more  rigid  exclusion  of  commonplace-,  merit  in  varying  de- 
grees is  conspicuous  at  every  turn,  and  throughout  the  entire  coilec- 
ion  it  would  be  a task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  single  out  examples 
that  should  have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  rejected.  In 
portraiture  the  studies  of  Schweiz  Tseschler  are  entitled  to 
jroimueut  notice.  They  are  chiefly  full  lengths,  charm- 
ingly posed  and  judiciously  lighted.  Some  of  them  are  carbon 
printed,  and  present  the  appearance  of  exquisitely  finished 
mezzotints.  Schulz  and  Scuck,  of  Carlsruhe,  also  contribute  some 
artistic  portraits  by  the  carbon  aud  »ilver  processes  ; and  the  por- 
traits by  Bernard  Mischewski,  of  Dnntzic,  are  beautifu  speci- 
mens. It  is  noticeable  that  photography  pure  and  simple  aud 
photography  “ touched  ” by  the  artist  are  getting  further  an  l 
further  apart,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  anyone  who  is  not  an  expert 
to  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  question 
is,  whether  this  “touching”  business  is  n .t  getting  rather  over- 
done. It  undoubtedly  improves  the  raw  material  of  the  photo- 
graph, especially  in  flesh  tinting,  but  if  this  working  up  by  the 
uriist  is  to  go  on,  the  word  “photograph”  will  not  correctly 
d-  scribe  the  art.  Amongst  the  British  exhibitors,  Valentino 
Blanchard’s  “Study  of  an  Old  Man  ” is  worthy  of  the  highest 
comaiendation,  being  thoroughly  lifelike  and  expressive ; and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  portraits,  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  fewer  examples  than  usual.  The  style  of  portraiture 
on  porcelain  exhibited  by  Lombardi  and  Co.  is  highly  fini-hed 
with  a miniature-like  softness,  very  suitable  for  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, but  hardly  likely  to  bring  out  in  sufficient  relief  the  coarser 
elements  of  life.  The  specimens,  however,  are  essentially  artistic, 
and  of  their  kind  have  never  been  surpassed.  G.  N.sbitt,  of 
Bournemouth,  also  exhibits  some  good  portrait  studies  aDd  ytnre 
subjects,  amongst  the  latter  being  “ Tired  Companions,”  a 
child  lying  on  the  floor  with  a mastiff,  the  freedom  of 
which  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  A glance  at  the  subject 
pieces  is  sufficient  to  show  that  photographers  fail 
as  a rule  in  posing  their  figures,  or,  it  may  be,  the  sitters  fuil  to 
meet  the  operator’s  requirements.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
there  is  in  most  of  the  yenre  studies  a manifest  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  sitter  that  he  or  she  is  a sitter.  The  idea,  the 
episode,  the  story  sought  to  be  empainted  is  good  enough,  but 
the  fixed  result  comes  out  transparent  and  hollow.  The  smile  is 
an  evident  feint,  or  that  look  of  surprise,  contempt,  or  concern  is 
clearly  “ put  on,”  an  l unreal.  This  is  the  fault  of  photographic 
genre  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  may  be  seen  in  this  room  in  a 
number  of  examples  which  need  not  be  specified.  Mr.  Nesbitt, 
however,  has  avoid-d  this  fault,  and  his  “ Tired  Companions,”  in 
particular,  is  cited  as  an  excellent  production.  Entitled  to 
similar  praise  is  the  “ Cross  Purposes,”  by  E.  Cocking,  a 
perfectly  natural  scene  from  The  Happy  Fair.  “Alone,”  a 
young  lady  seated  by  the  sea-shore,  with  a baskdt  of  wild  flowers, 
by  R.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  has  some  commendable  features,  the 
figure  and  accessories  being  admirably  reproduced.  H arry  Pointer, 
of  Brighton,  contributes  some  funny  cat  and  dog  studies  from 
life;  A.  Boucher,  another  Brightoniau,  is  represented  by  some 
good  portraits  and  figure  subjects ; while  E.  Fox,  of  the 
same  town,  is  content  to  send  a couple  of  his  outdoor 
studies.  The  Autotype  Company  aud  the  Woodbury 
Company  are,  as  usual,  largely  represented.  Their 
carbon  enlargements  are  wonderful  examples  of  photography. 
Their  prints  in  permanent  pigments,  enlargements  from  negatives, 
copies  from  paintings,  and  other  mechanical  printing  processes 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  developments  of  the  art.  The  Wood- 
bury Company  exhibit  specimens  of  surface  printing  from  metal 
plates,  and  the  Autotype  Company  show  their  cnLrgements  from 
cartes  by  the  auto-mechanical  priuting  process  Amongst  other 
noteworthy  exhibits  is  a frame  of  photo-etchings  by  F.  Gute- 
kunst,  of  Philadelphia,  the  etching  being  executed  upon  the 
film  with  a steel  point.  The  black  lines  of  the  etching  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  the  foliage,  drapery  of  the  figures,  and  other 
details,  but  the  flesh  is  left  in  its  original  state.  At  first  sight 
the  photo-etching  has  the  appearance  of  a double  printing. 
Colonel  II.  Stuart  Wortley  contributes  several  frames  of  sea  aud 
cloud  studies,  snatches  of  nature  in  her  most  evanescent  moods  ; 
and  the  Royal  Engineers’  School  of  Photography,  Chatham,  is 
represented  by  a variety  of  landscape  views,  some  of  which  are 
highly  commendable.  It  may  be  remarked  generally  that  the 
landscape  t tubes  are  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
excelb  nee.  The  Arctic  Expedition  photographs  are  ini ere.-ting, 
but  from  an  artistic  standpoint  lay  no  claim  to  special  notice. 
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[ From  the  South  London  Press.] 

Photographora  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  the  yorv 
excellent  collection  of  photographs  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pali  Mall  East. 
While  the  absence  of  colour  gives  totho  walls  a somewhat  sober 
appearance,  any  shortcoming  in  this  respect  is  fully  atoned  for 
by  the  evidence  of  care  and  study  which  an  examination  of  the 
various  works  reveals.  It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  find  that 
photographers  are  profiting  by  experience,  and  as  they  gradually 
loam  to  feel  where  thoir  real  strength  lies,  so  will  improvement 
be  evident.  Not  many  years  ago  the  tendency  was  to  aim  at 
photographs  of  large  size — not  by  means  of  enlargement,  but 
direct  from  the  camera— and  tho  result  was  the  production  of 
monstrositi ’S  perfectly  appalling  after  the  first  sensation  of 
wonder  had  worn  off.  Tliero  was  also  a period  when  what  was 
termed  “ softness  ” was  the  “ be-all  ” and  “end-all  ” ot  photo- 
graphic art,  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  praised  as  she  was  by  artists  - 
and  in  many  instances  deservedly  so — out-Heroiled  Herod  with 
distorted  portraits  with  woolly  outlines  and  exaggerated 
features.  We  have  had  a ‘‘ composition  ” mania,  where  the 
artist,  by  means  of  half  a dozen  negatives,  pieced  together  a 
picture  which  in  some  cases  was  effective,  but  as  a general  rulo 
absurd  and  incongruous;  and  lastly,  there  has  been  a time 
when  photography  was  almost  lost  sight  of  altogether,  nud  the 
pencil  substituted  so  as  to  “improve”  the  nega'ives,  and, 
through  it,  the  human  face  divine.  Indee  I,  to  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  carried,  that  in  several  instances  nature  l:te rally 
has  been  beautified  completely  away.  Bsaring  them  facts  in 
mind,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  collection  of  the  present 
year  contains  less  examples  of  “ vaulting  ambition  " than  any 
previous  exhibition  which  we  can  call  to  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  still  a good  deal  of 
ugliness  which  one  would  liki  to  see  reduced.  Wnat  satisfac- 
tion can  a representation  of  a commonplace  countenance  give  to 
anybody,  no  matter  how  perfect  tho  manipulation  of  the  photo- 
graph may  be?  Or,  turning  to  more  ambitious  work,  what 
interest  does  anyone  feel  in  a picture  when  the  story  told — if  \ 
story  it  can  be  termed— is  without  point,  and  the  models  not 
only  wooden  in  exoression,  but  positively  repulsive?  We  for- 
bear picking  out  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  present 
exhibition,  but  would  point  to  what  can  ho  douo  with  si  in  pie 
materials  in  tho  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  pictures  of  j 
children,  for  instance,  are  the  perfection  of  good  taste  and  I 
artistic  treatment,  while  for  simplicity  and  breadth,  the  “Study 
of  an  Old  Man  "(No.  275),  by  Mr.  Valeutine  Blanch  ird,  of 
Regent  Street,  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  these  gentlemen  owed  their  success  to  their  good 
models.  Probably  ; but  as  wo  have  simply  to  look  at  the  result, 
with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Coming  very  near  to  the 
standard  we  have  laid  down  is  Mr.  It.  Slingsby’s  “ Alone.”  This 
is  really  a beautiful  picture,  and  one  feels  an  absolute  pleasure  in 
looking  at  it.  The  large  composition  picture  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells,  will  attract  attention,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a clever  piece  of  work,  the  management  of  light  and 
shade  being  both  effective  and  artistic.  But  the  two  figures  ! — 
was  it  worth  while  spending  so  much  time  aud  ingenuity  over 
them  '? 

Of  the  few  foreign  specimens,  the  work  of  Feilnor  and  of 
Klary  pleases  us  best.  M.  Klary's  are  chiefly  examples  of 
Algerine  life,  and  are  extremely  interesting.  Delicate  aud  yet 
forcible,  the  specimens  of  American  work  set  an  example 
which  our  artists  would  do  woll  to  follow— at  all  events,  in  a 
commercial  sense.  America,  however,  is  not  represented  in 
the  exhibition  to  any  large  extent.  With  the  examples  of 
landscape  work  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  fault.  There  are 
indeed  some  beautiful  specimens,  and  the  best  to  our  taste  is 
the  small  sizes.  Tho  productions  of  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting,  of 
Lavender  Hill,  and  of  Mr.  Peter  Mawdsley,  of  St.  John’s  Hill, 
Wandsworth,  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  aud  in  tho  same  direc- 
tion are  those  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard  (South  Lambeth).  The 
latter  gentleman’s  work,  however,  is  spoilt  through  an  extreme 
coldness  of  tone.  Mr.  W.  England,  Mr.  Payne  Jenuings, 
Mr.  Bowuess,  the  Royal  Engineers’  School  of  Photography, 
and  Lieut. -Colonel  Wortley— all  show  exceedingly  fine  pictures; 
and  interesting  also  are  the  Arctic  views  by  Mr.  W.  J.  A.' 
Grant,  who  accompanied  the  recent  expedition.  South  London, 
we  may  say,  is  well  represented.  In  addition  to  the  names  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  S.  Fry  (Surbiton)  has  a clever 
picture,  entitled  “The  Taxidermist,”  which  would  have  been 
better  had  not  the  figure  from  its  small  size  the  appearance  of  ■ 


being  overwhelmed  by  its  surroundings.  Mr.  H.  Garrett 
Cocking  (Lee  and  Sydeuham)  shows  a very  good  representation 
of  tho  interior  of  St.  James’s,  Hatchara,  but  scarcely  does  him- 
self justice  in  his  other  contributions.  Mr.  E.  Cocking 
(Queen’s  Road,  Peckhara)  exhibits  a clever  genre  picture,  and 
Mr.  W.  Brooks  has  some  good  viow  of  Reigate  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  W.  Cobb’s  studies  are  technically  good,  but 
otherwise  uninteresting.  Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards,  Albany  Road, 
Camberwell,  exhibits  some  copies  of  6tatuary ; Mr.  R.  V. 
Harman  (Bromley),  studies  of  animals  and  Kentish  scenery; 
Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  a picture  entitled  “ Waiting  to  Go 
On  ; ” Mr.  J.  C.  Stenuing  (Beckenham),  the  interior  of  a fernery  ; 
and  Mr.  Leon  Warneke,  of  Peckhara  Rye,  some  specimens  of 
photo-engraving,  and  experiments  in  enlargement.  Last,  but  not 
least,  aro  • lie  exquisite  specimens  of  carbon  printing  by  the 
Autotype  Compauy  and  tho  Woodbury  Company.  The  surface- 
printing  of  tho  latter  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  opens  up  a wide 
field  of  speculation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  photographic 
art.  Ou  the  whole,  tho  exhibition  is  well  worthy  of  a visit. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  writes  as  follows  in  Nature : — 

In  your  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  (Nature,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  4<i4),  you  state  that  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  the 
art  of  what  is  now  called  photography  in  1833,  and  that  it  was 
not  till  1839  that  he  and  Daguerre  first  made  known  the 
principles  of  photography  under  the  name,  1 think,  first  of 
Dauuorrotype,  followed  by  Tatbotype.  I therefore  t'liuk  the 
following  notes  concerning  Niepce  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  : — 

I cannot  now  from  memory  give  exact  dates,  but  I think  it 
was  at  least  ten  years  previous  to  1839  that  there  lodged  in  a 
neighbouring  house  to  where  I now  reside  a Frenchman  of  tho 
name  of  Niepce  ; he  was,  I think,  engaged  on  a perpetual 
motion  machine.  He  died,  winch  necessitated  bis  brother 
coming  from  Paris  to  Kew.  Tho  brother  was  a theatre  scene- 
painter,  and  had  discovered  the  art  of  fixing  upon  metal  the 
pictures  of  objects  reflected  by  the  6un.  On  arriving  at  Kew 
| he  put  up  at  tho  “Coach  and  Horses”  inn,  then  kept  by 
! Mr.  Cusel,  and  not  being  able  to  speak  English,  Mr.  Cusel 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Francis  Bauer,  the  celebrated  botanical 
artist,  then  residing  at  Kew.  Niepco  had  bought  with  him 
three  pictures,  specimens  of  his  discovery,  which  he  showed  to 
Mr.  Bauer,  who  became  much  interested  in  them.  He  deemed 
the  discovery  worthy  of  being  made  known  to  the  Royal 
Society,  but  as  the  method  of  obtaining  tho  pictures  was  not 
described  in  tho  notice  sent  to  the  Society,  they  would  not 
entertain  it,  and  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter.  Niepce 
returned  to  Faris,  leaviug  two  of  the  pictures  with  Mr.  Bauer, 
and  the  third  with  Mr.  Cusel  in  part  payment  of  his  bill,  he 
being  a poor  man.  Being  a frequent  visitor  to  Mr.  Bauer,  the 
latter  naturally  called  my  attention  to  tho  two  pictures  that 
hung  in  his  room  for  at  least  ten  years.  In  time  Niepce  let  the 
secret  of  his  discovery  become  known  to  M.  Daguerre,  and  in 
1839  this  discovery  came  before  the  public  under  the  name  of 
“ Daguerreotype,”  aud  about  the  same  time  “Talbotype”  was 
announced.  This  led  Mr  Bauer  to  write  a letter  to  the 
Atheiueum,  fully  explaining  all  particulars  of  what  I have  here 
stated  from  memory.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Bauer  said  he  should 
be  happy  to  show  the  pictures  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
Consequently  he  had  many  callers,  one  of  the  earliest  being 
Dr.  Percy,  whom  I remember  coming  to  me,  wanting  to  know 
where  he  could  find  Mr.  Cusel,  who  had  then  retired  and  was 
living  at  Richmond.  Dr.  Petcy  wont  off  to  Richmond  with 
the  intention  ot  buying  the  picture,  but  I remember  telling  him 
Mr.  Cusel  would  not  sell  it,  as  he  was  not  in  need  of  money. 
Such  was  the  case,  as  Mr.  Cusel  told  me  some  time  after  “ that 
he  would  not  sell  it;  no  ! not  if  he  was  offered  £100  for  it.” 
Mr.  Cusel  is  long  siuce  dead,  and  what  became  of  his  picture 
1 know  not.  After  Mr.  Bauer’s  death,  in  1840,  these  two 
pictures  came  into  the  possession  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  and  I believe  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

[If  we  remember  rightly,  the  heliograph  belonging  to 
Mr.  Cusel  eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellis,  an  early  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  in  whose  possession 
we  saw  it.  Mr.  Smith  in  in  error  in  supposing  that  Niepce’s 
discovery  was  fiutlly  published  as  th e Dagnerreotyp  . The 
processes  of  N iepce  and  Daguerre  were  essentially  different. — 
Ed.  Photo  News.] 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Landscapes. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  present  year  is  poorer  in  landscapes 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  department,  and  poorer,  also, 
thau  many  former  years.  It  is  not  to  quality  we  refer  in 
using  the  term  poverty,  but  to  numbers.  Many  of  the 
fine  landscapists  are  entirely  unrepresented  — Bedford, 
aud  Earl,  and  Heath,  and  Bool,  Manners  Gordon,  Henry 
Cooper,  Sanderson,  Hudson  and  others— and  as  there  are 
few  others  to  fill  their  places,  the  number  of  fine  land- 
scapes is  necessarily  smaller  than  when  all  or  some  of 
these  contributed.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  many 
landscapes  of  very  high  quality,  from  old  and  familiar 
contributors,  whose  work  is  always  welcomed. 

Very  striking  as  a novelty  is  Mr.  Gutekunst’s  pano- 
ramic view  of  Centennial  grounds  and  buildings  at  Phila- 
delphia, printed  from  seven  negatives,  on  one  piece  of  paper, 
and  forming  a picture  about  nine  feet  long  by  one  foot  deep. 
The  technical  difficulties  of  securing  the  negatives  so  as  to 
join  harmoniously,  and  to  print  so  as  to  secure  perfect 
equality  of  depth  and  tone,  and  so  to  secure  unity  in  the 
picture,  are  very  serious,  but  they  have  been  perfectly 
overcome,  and  the  print  is  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as 
if  it  had  been  printed  from  one  small  negative.  Mr. 
Gutekunst’s  celebrity  iu  his  own  city,  and.  indeed,  in 
the  United  States,  is  as  a portraitist  of  great  skill,  but 
his  landscape  work  here  might  challenge  comparison 
with  the  work  of  the  most  experienced  landscape  photo- 
graphers. Amongst  the  new  names  we  welcome  amongst 
the  contributors  is  that  of  Mr.  M.  Bowness,  of  Ambleside, 
who  has  done  full  justice  to  some  of  the  charming  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  resides.  Ilis  landscapes,  selected 
from  the  English  Lake  districts,  are  of  a large  size,  and 
exceedingly  fine,  and  selected  with  admirable  skill  and  care 
in  securing  picturesque  points  of  view,  leaving  nothing  to 
desire  in  technical  excellence,  as  they  are  delicate  and  full  of 
atmosphere,  and  as  brilliant  as  is  compatible  with  the  due 
rendering  of  atmosphere.  They  appear  to  be  in  most 
cases  mounted  in  actual  contact  with  the  glass,  by  which 
they  gain  greatly  in  delicacy  and  brilliancy.  Ilis  “Sty- 
barrow  Craig,  Head  of  Ullswater,"  is  especially  fine  ; and 
his  “ View  on  the  River  Brathay,  Ambleside"  (41),  is  also 
a very  charming  picture.  Mr.  Crawshay  sends  some  of 
the  finest  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  We  have  before 
referred  to  a view  of  Brecon  (39)  as  very  fine.  It  is  an 
admirable  example  of  picturesque  selection : the  choice 
of  point  of  view,  making  the  bridge  a prominent  fore- 
ground object,  is  the  making  of  the  picture.  The  fine 
judgment  aud  discretion  with  which  clouds  are  introduced 
into  Air.  Crawshay’s  pictures  is  au  element  of  rare  excel- 
lence. A great  improvement  iu  landscape  photography 


has,  during  the  last  few  years,  become  common  The 
hideous  expanse  of  white  paper  which  used  to  do  duty 
tor  a sky,  and  made  the  foreground  often  look  as  if  it  were 
cut  out  in  sticking  plaister  and  stuck  on  a piece  of  white 
paper,  is  no  longer  seen.  But  there  is  another  dauger  im- 
minent. It  is  so  easy  to  print-in  a sky  to  a landscape,  and 
a fine  piece  of  cloud  will  so  often  make  a common- 
place foreground  into  a picture,  that  there  is  a great 
temptatiou  to  overdo  the  thing — to  print  the  clouds 
too  deep,  so  as  to  secure  their  full  effect  of  light 
and  shade ; to  mass  too  much  cloud  effect  in  one 
picture  ; and,  above  all,  to  use  unsuitable  and  incongruous 
cloud  effect.  We  see  occasionally  sunlit  clouds  over  land- 
scapes lit  by  diffused  light  only  ; sunset  clouds  over  fore- 
grounds lit  by  the  midday  sun  ; and,  at  times,  silver-edged 
clouds  lit  by  the  declining  western  sun,  and  a foreground 
strongly  illumined  by  the  eastern  sun  of  the  morning, 
or  the  southern  sun  of  noon.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  truth  to  nature  is  the  imperative  condition  in  pro- 
ducing combined  effects  in  photography.  Combination 
in  printing  is  only  a pis  alter,  often  of  the  utmost  value  in 
producing  artistic  work,  but.  at  times,  altogether  offensive 
aud  unjustifiable  when  used  to  delineate  combinations  im- 
possible in  nature,  at  once  incongruous  and  inartistic. 
One  of  the  charms  of  Mr.  Crawshay 's  work  is  the  fine 
taste  with  which  the  clouds  are  introduced,  and  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  they  are  printed  aud  combined. 
Belonging  as  much  to  landscape  as  to  portraiture  are 
Mr.  Crawshay’s  picnicing  groups,  which  are  admirable  in 
grouping  aud  iu  the  landscape  background  and  surround- 
ing. The  groups  of  volunteers  are  most  intractable 
material  to  deal  with  for  all  picturesque  purposes,  but 
here  the  difficulties  are  fairly  combatted,  and  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  photographs  are  very  excelleut. 

The  school  of  photographers  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Engineers  at  Chatham  do  justice  to  Captain  Abney’s 
training,  and  send  several  very  tine  photographs  from  au 
artistic  as  well  as  technical  point  of  view.  Their  scenes 
in  Deer  Leap  Wood  are  very  fine,  and  the  untouched  en- 
largement of  the  Great  Beech  in  Knowle  Park  is  admira- 
ble. Air.  Frank  Howard’s  charming  little  >>its  (Gl,  62.  G3) 
illustrate  how  perfect  as  pictures  very  small  photographs 
may  be  ; a fact  also  further  illustrated,  if  it  ueeded  to  be 
enforced,  by  the  very  choice  little  landscapes  by  the  coffee 
process  (398)  sent  by  Air.  J.  II.  Whitehouse.  Unfortu- 
nately these  are  not  sufficiently  on  the  eye-line  to  allow 
a facile  examination  of  the  rare  delicacy  of  these  views. 
A very  huge  carbon  enlargement,  from  a negative  by 
Air.  Sawyer,  is  sent  by  the  Autotype  Company.  The 
subject  is  Windsor  Castle,  wnich  is  well  rendered,  with  the 
river  for  foreground.  A man  just  pushing  a boat  off  from 
the  shore  gives  vitality  and  interest  to  the  picture,  which  is 
altogether  a fine  one.  A series  of  fine  landscapes,  under  the 
general  title  of  “ Picturesque  England  and  Ireland,”  is  sent 
by  Air.  Payne  Jeauings.  All  the  examples  are  very  good. 
Air.  England,  who  has  been  absent  as  a landscape  con- 
tributor for  some  years,  sends  some  of  his  very  fine  Swiss 
views,  all  taken  on  dry  plates.  They  all  illustrate  the 
careful,  painstaking  character  of  the  photographer,  and 
have  the  same  qualities  which  at  all  times  distinguish  Air. 
Eugland’8  work,  no  matter  what  the  process— wet  or  dry. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  very  good  dry  plate  work  at  this 
exhibition  ; but  the  general  impression  it  leaves  is  one  in 
favour  of  the  results  of  the  wet  process.  Mr.  IV.  Brooks 
sends  some  pretty  bits  by  the  emulsion  process.  Air. 
Beasley’s  work,  with  Fothergill  plates,  is  always  good.  Air. 
Aunau’s  “Summer  Evening”  aud“  Autumn  Evening  ” are 
very  fine.  Air.  Browurigg,  as  usual,  sends  capital  illustra- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  Irish  scenery.  Here  is  a view  in 
“Wicklow  Glen  " (179)  which  is  very  beautifully  soft, 
delicate,  aud  luminous,  although  in  nature  so  sheltered  from 
light  that  it  might  seem  the  despair  of  photography.  Air.  T. 
B.  Hutton  sends  some  fine  examples  of  the  comparatively 
little-known  beauties  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Air.  Reubeu 
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Mitchell's  views  of  a “ Lancashire  Mill  Pool  ” are  very  pic- 
turesque, as  his  work  usually  is.  Signor  Carlos  Uelvrs,  of 
Lisbon,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  semis  some  good  examples 
of  landscape  work.  A Lame,  numbered  368,  but  without 
na  ue  or  title,  either  on  the  frame  or  in  the  catalogue,  is 
well  worthy  of  examination  for  the  exquisitely  artistic  and 
delicate  little  bits  it  contains.  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  has 
several  very  fine  small  pictures,  all  showing  hue  taste  and 
skill  ul  execution.  Mr  Bay nham  Jones  sends  several  con- 
tributions. fll  of  them  characterised  by  fine  artistic  taste 
and  good  workmanship.  Mr.  Peter  Mawdsley's  views  are 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  excellence  of  the  Liverpool 
plates.  Mr.  Grant,  in  some  of  his  Arctic  views,  illustrates 
the  same  fact. 

A very  interesting  series  of  photographs,  taken  during 
the  Arctic  Expedition  under  Captain  N ires,  is  exhibited. 
A curious  circumstance  strikes  us  at  the  outset.  These 
views  are  catalogued  as  lent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
They  are,  however,  anuoun -ed  on  the  mounts  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Lon  lou  Stereoscopic  Company,  which  affouls 
a satisfactory  assurance  that  they  are  opeu  to  the  public.. 
But  neither  in  lending  them,  nor  in  publishing  them,  does 
it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  “ My  Lords”  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  photographer  to  whose  skill  and  endurance 
these  photographs  were  due.  Quite  otherwise  is  the  fact 
in  relation  to  the  photographs  taken  in  a similar  expedi- 
tion on  board  the  Pandori.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  appears 
to  have  had  the  permission  of  Captain  Young  to  exhibit, 
and  in  his  own  name,  as  iu  signing  irticles  for  the  expedi- 
tion it  was  a condition  that  nothing  was  to  be  published 
without  such  consent.  Both  series  of  photographs  are 
full  of  interest,  and  very  good  work  indeed,  when  the 
technical  dilficulties  are  remembered.  Ii  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  commend  both  series  to  the  attention  of  visitors. 

M.  G.  M Benny  exhibits  some  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  working  of  ICeuuett’s  gelatine  pellicle,  in  the  form 
of  some  good  views.  A variety  of  Japanese  views  by 
Stillfried  and  Anderson,  whose  names  suggest  a Scan- 
dinavian origin,  are  fine  photographs,  and  very  interesting. 
Mr.  U.  Maustield,  Mr.  \V.  fi.  Bedchambers,  Major  General 
Viuox,  A.  Dudman,  Mr.  J.  Milmau  Brown,  Edward 
Brightman,  and  others  send  good  landscapes,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  notice  in  detail. 


MEDALS  AT  THE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

W E are  favoured  with  the  report  of  the  jury  appointed  to 
make  awards  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphers at  Amsterdam.  As  we  noticed  when  the  exhibi- 
tion was  first  announced,  the  offer  of  medals  was  an  ex- 
tremely liberal  one,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  every  English 
photographer  who  contribuied  has  received  a medal. 

'The  large  gold  modal  offered  by  the  City  of  Amsterdam 
is  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Oosterhuis,  of  Amsterdam.  In  rela- 
tion to  this  medal  the  jury  remark  that,  if  they  had  not 
been  prohibited  by  the  conditions  from  awarding  this 
medal  to  a foreigner,  the  firm  of  Wegner  and  Mottu,  who 
had  sent  most  important  contributions  in  every  branch  of 
photography,  would  have  received  it.  The  fact  that  M. 
Mottu  was  a member  of  the  jury  also  placed  him  lwrs 
conconrs. 

A silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Leisner,  of  Wal- 
deuburg,  for  photo-enamels. 

A gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Roclier,  of 
Chicago,  for  the  best  contribution,  technical  or  artistic. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  prints  in  fatty  ink  was  uot 
awarded,  the  jury  being  of  opinion  that  uoue  of  the  con- 
tributions was  worthy  of  the  gold  medal.  A silver  medal 
was  awa.ded  to  Mr.  Martin  Romnel,  of  Stutigardt,  in  this 
class,  and  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  A.  Cadot,  of  Brussels,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hameter,  of  Dordrecht. 

A silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Taeschler  Freres, 
of  St.  Emeu,  for  the  best  carbon  prints,  and  brjuze  medals 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Offeuberg  of  Amsterdam,  to  Mr.  A.  j 


Greiner  of  Ain3terlam,  aud  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Hameter  of 
Dordrecht.  A fourth  bronze  medal  was  not  awarded. 

A silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gutekuust,  of  Phila- 
delphia for  his  combination  print  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  buildings. 

A silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Kiewning,  of 
Stettin,  for  the  best  large  direct  photograph,  “ double- 
extra  size,”  u it  enlarged , and  also  one  to  M.  le  Baron 
Stillfried,  of  Yokohaini;  and  a medal  in  bronze  to  Mr. 
1).  Niekirk,  of  Amsterdam.  Three  other  bronze  medals 
in  this  class  were  not  awarded. 

'The  silver  medal  for  enlargements  was  not  awarded,  no 
pictures  of  sufficient  merit  having  been  contributed. 
Bronze  medals  were,  however,  awarded  to  Mr.  Herman 
Koch,  of  Neuwiel,  and  to  Mr.  J.  \V.  F.  Offeuberg,  of 
Amsterdam.  Two  bronze  medals  were  not  awarded. 

For  the  best  portraits,  with  tut  con-si  leration  of  size,  the 
jury  had  doubts  as  to  awarding  any  silver  medal.  The 
following  silver  medals  were,  however,  awarded: — Mr. 
Charles  Bergamasco,  of  St  Petersburg ; Mr.  S.  Fry, 
Loud  m ; an  1 Mr.  J.  13.  Feilner,  of  Bremen  ; and  two 
bronze  medals  to  Mr.  C.  Kirch,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Mr. 
M.  Buttinghausen,  of  Amsterdam. 

For  the  best  landscape,  without  consideration  of  size, 
silver  medals,  Mr.  Armant  D mdoy,  of  Namur;  Mr.  Penn, 
of  Ootacamund ; and  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  D.  Niekirk, 
Amsterdam  ; Mr.  J.  llall  -z,  Dinant ; Mr.  M.  Bouiaaus,  of 
Maestricht;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Stoekel.  of  ltonne. 

A bronze  medal  to  Mr.  David  Hedges,  of  Lytharu,  for 
studies  of  animals.  Three  other  bronze  medals  and  two 
silver  ones  were  offered  in  this  class,  but  Mr.  Hedges  was 
the  only  competitor. 

A bronze  medal  to  Mr.  A.  Bakker,  of  Z undam,  for 
photographs  of  microscopic  objects.  Five  other  medals 
were  offered,  but  there  was  but  one  contributor  in  the 
class. 

Two  silver  medals  and  four  bronze  medals  were  offered 
for  the  best  reproductions  of  pictures.  There  were, 
however,  but  two  contributors  iu  this  class;  the  first 
M.  Mottu,  who,  being  on  the  jury,  was  ho  s concours ; and 
Mr.  Oosterhuis,  who,  having  received  the  large  gold 
medal  for  the  totality  of  his  work,  could  not  receive  a 
second. 

For  the  best  objectives,  and  the  best  photographic 
articles,  a silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Beyrich,  of 
Berlin,  and  a bronze  medal  to  Mr.  George  Hare,  of  London. 
A second  silver  medal  and  three  other  bronze  medals  were 
uot  awarded. 

For  the  best  negatives  on  glass  and  the  best  transparen- 
cies oil  glass,  a silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Ileichardt  and 
Lindner,  of  Berlin  ; a bronze  medal  to  Mr.  G.  Hameter,  of 
Dordrecht ; and  a bronze  medal  to  Mr.  C.  \V.  Bauer,  of 
Mi  ldelburg.  Two  brouze  medals  aud  one  silver  were  uot 
awarded. 

Biouze  medals  for  the  most  interesting  photographs  or 
photographic  articles  not  produced  by  themselves,  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Groote,  Amsterdam  ; Mr.  L.  C. 
Du  iok  de  Wit,  of  Amsterdam. 

In  examining  the  above  interesting  list  of  awards,  we 
cannot  help  a feeling  of  regret  that  so  few  English  photo- 
graphers contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  and  believe  that 
if  they  had  the  jury  would  in  most  cases  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  reserving  medals  at  their  disposal,  either  for 
want  of  competing  pictures,  or  lack  of  merit  iu  the  con- 
tributions. 


PHOTO-SrECTROSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R E.,  F R.S.* 

Having  now  described  the  condenser,  collimator,  prism  (or 
prisms),  and  camera  with  its  lens,  the  necessary  description 
will  be  given  tor  putting  up  the  apparatus.  To  begin  with 
the  collimator.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the  slit  should 


* Continued  from  page  TS8. 
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be  at  such  a distance  from  the  leus  that  the  rays  coming 
through  the  latter  should  be  parallel.  At  first  thought 
this  may  seem  rather  a hard  thing  to  secure,  but,  on  a little 
consideration,  it  will  be  fouud  quite  simple,  particularly 
when  put  in  the  following  form: — If  the  rays  coming  from 
the  slit  have  to  be  parallel  rays  on  leaving  the  leus.  then 
parallel  rays  entering  from  the  outside  of  the  lens  should 
be  focussed  at  the  slit.  The  problem  is  now  reduced  to  the 
greatest  simplicity.  The  lens  is  the  camera  lens ; the  colli- 
mator tube  the  camera ; and  the  position  of  the  slit  answers 
to  the  position  of  the  focussing  screen.  Now,  parallel  rays 
enter  the  lens  from  any  distant  object;  therefore,  by 
pointing  the  lens  at  some  distant  object  the  adjustment 
might  be  made  by  means  of  the  inner  draw  tube,  so  that 
an  image  received  on  a small  piece  of  ground  glass  placed 
against  the  widely-opened  jaws  of  the  slit  should  appear 
in  focus.  For  rough  purposes  this  might  be  sufficiently 
accurate,  but  it  is  better  at  once  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 
sible nicety  of  adjustment,  and,  when  found,  to  mark  on 
the  draw  tube  carrying  the  slit  the  position  (or  positions) 
that  the  end  of  the  main  tube  of  the  collimator  should 
occupy  (see  fig  1).  To  attain  this  accuracy  the  employ- 
ment of  a small  Ramsdeu’s  eye-piece,  of  some  teu  to  twenty 
times  magnifying  power,  is  useful ; the  one  employed  by 
myself  is  taken  from  my  direct  vision  spectroscope.  To  it 
is  attached  a draw  tube  which  fits  rather  tightly. 
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To  adapt  this  magnifier  for  the  purpose  required  a fine 
line  in  ink  is  made  on  a perfectly  flat  piece  of  glass,  and 
the  end  bb  is  placed  near  it ; the  tube  carrying  the 
lenses  is  shifted  till  the  line  appears  accurately  in  focus. 
Any  object,  therefore,  occupying  the  position  of  the  plane 
touching  bb  will  be  in  focus,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
any  image  of  an  object.  If  now  the  eyepiece  adjusted 
as  described  be  placed  on  the  brass  work  forming  the  jaws 
of  the  slit,  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  dis- 
tance of  the  slit  from  the  collimating  lens  is  to  move  the 
draw  tube  carrying  the  slit  tiil  a distant  object  is  sharply 
defined  by  the  eyepiece.  Proceeding  as  indicated,  how- 
ever. it  will  be  fouud  that  there  are  two  positions  for  the 
draw  tubes  at  any  point  between  which  the  image  will 
appear  in  focus.  At  oue  extreme  the  object  will  be  eu- 
cireled  with  a blue  fringe,  and  at  the  other  by  a red  fringe. 
This  is  due  to  the  lens  not  being  perfectly  achromatic,  and 
if  it  be  required  to  photograph  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
the  latter  focus  should  be  chosen,  and  if  the  red  end  the 
former.  It  is  a good  plan  to  mark  on  the  draw  tube  the 
limiting  positions  of  focus.  With  the  eyepiece  the  same 
precautions  may  have  to  be  taken,  and  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  the  shorter  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece 
the  greater  is  the  precision  of  focus  that  can  be  obtained. 
'1  he  reason  why  such  stress  islaid  on  the  focal  length  which 
is  to  be  employed  is,  that  for  really  good  work  strictly 
parallel  rays  should  fall  on  the  prisms,  otherwise  the  breadth 
and  intensity  of  absorption  lines  to  be  deliueated  will  be 
affected. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  collimator,  it  is  placed  so  that 
its  axis  is  in  a line  with  the  rays  to  be  analysed.  Sup- 
posing we  arc  using  sunlight,  the  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  collimator  should  cut  the  centre  of  the  mirror  em- 
ployed for  reffectiug  the  sun. 

The  prisms  have  next  to  be  put  in  position.  We  will 
suppose  that  we  are  to  use  three  prisms,  and  will  proceed 
to  show  how  they  can  be  placed,  so  as  to  give  the  best 
possible  results.  Since  the  whole  possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a spectrum  by  means  of  a prism,  or  prisms,  is 


dependent  on  the  fact  that  every  different  coloured  ray 
is  refracted  at  a different  angle  by  the  material  composing 
the  prism,  it  would  probably  follow  that,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  each  coloured  ray,  there  is  some  one  position  of  the 
prism  which  is  the  most  favourable  ; that  is,  that  the 
coloured  ray  under  consideration  should  strike  the  prism 
at  some  particular  angle,  and  also  emerge  from  it  at  some 
particular  angle.  Such  is  the  case  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically ; the  angle  at  which  the  rat/  should  strike  the  surface 
of  t'le  prism  should  be  equal  to  the  angle  at  which  it  emerges. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled 
that  the  breadth  of  the  ray  is  magnified,  which  in  solar 
spectroscopy  might  cause  the  absolute  loss  of  absorption 
lines,  or,  at  all  events,  a diminution  of  their  blackness. 
Granting  the  truth  of  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  a whole 
spectrum  is  to  be  photographed,  only  one  small  portion  can 
be  correctly  delineated.  Practically  it  is  fouud  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  spectrum  may  be  photographed  without  any 
appreciable  loss,  since  the  angular  deviation  from  the  mean 
ray  of  all  the  rays  lying  within  that  portion  is  very  small. 
This,  however,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  inefficiency 
of  spectroscopes  in  which  ihe  dispersing  prisms  occupy  a 
fixed  position  as  regards  the  incident  light. 

lu  order  to  place  the  prism  iu  position  some  artifice 
must  be  adopted  to  secure  the  equality  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  of  emergence  for  the  ray  occupying  the 
mean  position  of  the  position  of  the  spectrum  to  be  photo- 
graphed. Place  the  centre  of  one  of  the  faces  of  the  prism 
in  a line  with  the  axis  of  the  collimator,  adjusting  the 
height  of  the  slab,  if  nece>sary,  by  means  of  the  screws  on 
which  it  rests.  Place  the  eye  at  a distance  from  the  ad- 
jacent surface  to  catch  the  spectrum  thrown,  and  g-ntly 
turn  the  prism,  noting  the  ray  for  which  it  is  to  be  adjusted. 
It  will  be  found  that  by  turning  the  prism  in  oue  direction 
the  ray  will  appear  to  travel  in  the  same  direction  for  awhile, 
and  then  move  back  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  position 
of  the  prism  where  the  ray  appears  to  alter  its  motion  is 
the  position  required.  It  theu  travels  iu  what  is  known 
as  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.  The  next  prism  may  be 
placed  behind  the  first,  and  the  same  operation  continued 
till  its  position  is  fixed,  and  so  on  for  the  other  prisms. 
This  method  of  adjusting  the  prisms  is  effective  for  the 
brighest  parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  when  it  is  desired  to 
photograph  the  faint  violet,  or  the  invisible  rays,  of  neces- 
sity it  fails.  We  must  then  fall  back  on  an  automatic 
adjustment,  such  as  that  which  was  brought  out  by 
Browning  in  an  incomplete  form,  and  perfected  by 
Proctor.  The  apparatus  described,  of  course,  is  not  to 
be  made  of  the  material  or  with  the  workmanship  that 
an  instrument  maker  would  expend  upon  it.  The  material 
required  for  our  purpose  is  some  stiff  cardboard  (the 
glazed  card  used  for  stereoscopic  pictures  answers  ad- 
mirably), a smoothly-planed  board,  a few  pins,  a common 
round-headed  screw,  some  tacks,  aud  thread  ; and  all  the 
workmanship  necessary  can  be  performed  by  a penknife, 
parallel  rulers,  a pair  of  compasses,  and  a scale.  The 
figure  (next  page)  gives  a general  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
made. 

Cut  out  three  figures  in  the  card  of  the  shape  of  P, 
making  the  base  of  triangular  portion  slightly  larger  than  the 
base  of  the  largest  prism  (it  being  supposed  that  the  angles 
at  the  vertices  of  the  prisms  are  equal).  Cut  slots  (S)  in 
the  arm  of  P of  such  a width  as  just  to  fit  the  shank  of 
a half-inch  screw.  Fasten  the  corner  B to  a board,  and 
counect  the  other  corners  X together  by  pins,  but  not  to  the 
board,  and  theu  place  the  screw  through  all  the  slots  as 
shown.  It  is  convenient  to  have  an  extra  piece  K,  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  cross-piece  to  X being 
exactly  half  the  base  of  the  triangular  portion  of  P. 
Finally,  cut  a piece  of  card  shown  by  the  shaded  lines,  in 
which  a slot  of  equal  width  to  S is  made.  The  board  W 
must  bo  counter-sunk  beneath  the  slot  in  the  shaded  piece 
of  cardboard,  so  as  to  allow  the  admission  of  the  head  of 
the  screw.  The  central  line  of  the  slot,  if  prolonged,  must 
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cut  the  pin  B.  The  automatic  arrangement  is  now  com-  I 
plete.  When  K is  moved  the  shank  of  the  screw  runs  along 
the  slots,  and  if-  will  be  seen  that  the  base  of  each  successive 
triangular  part  of  P commencing  from  the  point  B moves 
through  double  the  angle  of  the  preceding  one,  which  is 
the  problem  that  had  to  bo  solved.  In  order,  however, 


axis  of  the  camera  lens  should  also  be  maintained  parallel 
to  the  dotted  line  which  joins  the  point  indicated  in  Iv  and 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  nearest  triangular  portion.  I 
By  a little  skill  the  different  cards  PPP  may  be  raised  to 
the  same  level,  and  the  prisms  he  placed  on  them.  Another 
method  of  utilizing  this  movement  is  to  make  T pieces  of  j 
PPP.  Cut  away  all  the  board  \V  except  that  necessary  to 
hold  the  shaded  card,  and  apply  the  straight  edges  of  the 
cross  parts  of  the  T’s  to  the  bases  of  the  pi  isms  when  set 
on  the  smooth  slab. 


THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS* 

[We  publish  this  resume  of  the  process,  taken  from  a 
French  manual  just  published,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
welcome  to  many  who  have  seen  the  charming  examples 
produced  by  its  means,  now  exhibited  iu  Pall  Mall  — 
Ed.  P.  N.] 

The  employment  of  gelatine  as  a substitute  for  collodion 
in  coating  photographic  plates  is  not  a new  idea,  and, 
since  1854.  an  English  amateur  sensitized  in  a silver  bath 
a film  of  iodised  gelatine,  which  lie  exposed  in  a moist 
condition  and  developed  with  an  iron  solution.  Taking  up 
this  idea,  Dr.  Maddox  published,  iu  1871.  some  experi- 
ments made  by  him  to  substitute  gelatine  for  collodion  in 
emulsions. 

Since  that  time,  and  especially  in  1874,  the  process  has 
beeu  completed  by  Messrs.  King,  Bolton,  Fox.  Mawdsley, 
Stuart  Wortley,  Ivennett.  and  Palmer,  and  to  such  a decree 
has  the  method  been  perfected  that  if  we  were  not  daily 
experiencing  progress  in  art  and  science,  one  might  almost 
say  that,  from  a landscape  photographer’s  point  of  view, 
the  last  word  has  been  said  in  photography. 

Messrs.  King  and  Kennett  deserve  especial  mention  in 
the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  matter,  for  they  have  re- 
solved the  difficult  problem  of  easily  preparing  the  material 
upon  which  the  process  is  based,  of  which  1 desire  to  say 
something;  they  have  also  been  sttcces-ful  in  drying  the 
prodmt  so  as  not  only  to  secure  it  in  a very  portable  form 
but  iu  a state  in  which  it  can  oe  well  preserved  and  easily 
employed.  Thanks  to  them,  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  in  I 

• Extract  from  a work  just  published  by  M.  Odagir. 


small  quantities,  even  upon  a long  voyage,  the  sensitized 
gelatine  only  requiring  for  its  final  preparation  a little 
warm  water,  the  material  thus  furnished  being  capable  of 
application  to  glass  plates  so  as  to  furnish  films  possessed 
of  sensitiveness  equal  to  that  of  wet  collodion,  and  of  such 
a nature  as  to  give  impressions  having  the  most  delicate 
details. 

The  preparation  of  gelatino-bromide  or  gelatine  con- 
taining bromide  of  silver  presents  some  great  difficulties, 
for  it  is  indispensable  that  the  emulsion  destined  for 
covering  the  glass  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  gela- 
tine and  bromide  of  silver.  As  soon  as  one  mixes  the 
gelatine,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
the  nitrate  and  the  bromide,  both  soluble  in  water,  yields 
(by  double  decomposition)  bromide  of  silver,  a salt  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  which  sen-itizes  the  gelatine  and  nitrate 
of  potash.  The  latter  must  be  eliminated,  because  it 
would  otherwise  crystallize  upon  the  film,  and  act 
injuriously. 

L'o  eliminate  this  nitrate  of  potash  two  methods  have  beeu 
suggested.  L’he  first,  applied  in  the  first  case  by  Mr.  King, 
in  the  preparation  of  gelatino-bromide,  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  parchment  and  other  analogous  bodies  to 
filter  salts  (crystalloids),  and  retain  gelatine  (colloids). 
To  eliminate  the  nitrate  of  potash,  Mr.  King  places  in  a 
vessel  covered  with  a parchment  diaphragm  the  gelatine 
mixture  that  contains  bromide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
silver;  the  vessel  is  then  reversed,  so  that  the  parchment 
top  becomes  the  bottom,  and  put  into  a dish  of  warm 
water.  Permitted  to  remain  for  a few  hours  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  gelatine  becomes  isolated,  together  with  the 
bromide  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  iu  water,  while  the 
nitrate  of  potash  and  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  (both 
being  soluble)  passthrough  the  parchment  diaphragm  into 
the  water  below.  This  process  of  dialysis,  which  is  very 
simple,  pei  mits  everybody  to  prepare  the  bromized  gelatine 
or  himself. 

Mr  Kennett  eliminates  the  nitrate  of  potash  by  simple 
washing  iu  cold  water  several  times  repeated. 

The  preparation  of  gelatino-bromide  being,  however,  an 
operation  of  some  delicacy,  and  the  gelatine  solution  pos- 
sessing nut  inferior  keeping  qualities,  the  process  did  not 
cotr.e  into  general  use  until  Mr.  Kennett  discovered  the 
means,  which  has  been  protected  by  a patent,  of  drying, 
and  thus  pieserving  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  sensitized 
gelatine.  The  sensitized  pellicle  Mr.  Kennett  prepares 
with  considerable  care,  and  the  material  may  be  relied 
up-iu  far  mrrethan  the  collodions  and  dry  plates  pioduced 
by  certain  French  manufacturers. 

'l’he  advantages  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  are  very 
numerous,  and  its  superiority  as  a sensitive  film  is  incon- 
testable. The  few  defects  to  which  it  is  liable  are  to  bo 
easily  avoided  The  cleaning  and  finishing  of  the  plates, 
the  first  so  delicate,  and  the  second  so  long  and  laborious, 
an  operation  in  most  processes,  are  in  this  one  of  extreme 
simplicity.  To  clean  the  glass  it  suffices,  after  having 
washed  the  plate,  to  rub  it  with  a linen  rag  and  a little  dry 
tripoli  powder,  then  to  pass  over  it  a brush,  and  to  apply 
the  emulsion  ; a washing  with  warm  water  is  then  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Instead  of  the  process  of  collodionizing,  an  operation 
often  of  difficulty,  especially  with  beginners,  when  a large 
surface  has  to  be  covered,  there  is  nothing  to  do  beyond 
making  a pool  of  the  emulsion  in  the  middle  of  the  plate, 
ami  spreading  the  liquid  with  a strip  of  glass,  or  even  with 
the  finger.  This  emulsion,  which  takes  the  place  of  sen- 
sitized collodion,  avoids  the  use  of  baths,  washings.  &c. ; 
the  film  that  is  applied  to  the  plate  adheres  very  perfectly, 
and  does  not  become  detached  on  development,  while  var- 
nishing at  the  end  is  rendered  altogether  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  film  pioduce3 
no  spots  or  stains,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a collodiouized 
surface. 

The  seusitiveuess  of  gelatiuo-bromide  being  very  great, 
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its  exposure  in  the  camera  should  be  short,  a few  seconds 
being  given  instead  of  the  few  minutes  usually  requisite  in 
the  case  of  dry  plates.  This  is  a great  advantage,  and  one 
which  tourists  especially  will  appreciate,  for  everyone 
knows  with  what  rapidity  the  light  alters  in  mountainous 
districts,  especially  at  a certain  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Green  foliage  is  rendered  especially  well  by  the  gelatino- 
bromide  film,  which  reproduces  also  with  accuracy  the 
fine  points  of  distance  seen  on  the  horizon  in  a landscape 
picture. 

Its  development  is  rapid,  and  it  is,  moreover,  economical 
to  use.  There  is  no  employment  of  ether  in  the  process, 
the  vapours  of  which  are  well  known  to  be  unhealthy,  if 
not  daugerous. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENAMELS  AND  VITRIFIED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  M.  L.  A.  POITEVIN.* 

I was  not  the  first  to  produce  photographic  enamels,  for 
they  were  made  long  before  i860,  but  by  a process  which 
to  this  day  is  unknown,  or  which  has,  at  any  rate,  never  been 
clearly  or  entirely  described  by  its  author. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  photographic  impressions  in 
powdered  pigments  of  any  kind  permitted  me  to  fix  by 
fusion  photographs  upon  glass  for  windows,  and  also  upon 
plates  of  enamel,  and  subsequently  I worked  out  the  follow- 
ing modus  optraudi. 

1.  To  obtain  vitrines,  or  photographs  upon  glass  suitable 
for  windows,  I prepare  the  glas3  first  of  all  with  a mix- 
ture of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  as  in  the 
manner  described  in  my  paper  upon  printing  by  means  of 
pigment  powders.  I expose  the  plate  thus  prepared  under 
a cliche,  and  develop  the  image  with  fusible  colours  or 
coloured  oxides,  covering  the  same  with  a light  coating  of 
flux  before  passing  the  image  into  the  muffle  furnace, 
lustead  of  operating  directly  upon  the  glass  plate  where  the 
image  should  be  fixed,  I can  also  operate  upon  the  glass 
as  in  the  ordinary  carbou  process ; then  I transfer  the 
image  with  a film  of  collodion,  and  place  it  upon  a glass  plate, 
where  it  is  fixed  in  the  furnace. 

To  operate  upon  curved  enamels,  I always  obtain  the 
impression  upon  a ground  glass  surface  by  means  of  a 
sensitive  film  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  and 
1 then  develop  by  the  powder  process  with  fusible  pig- 
ments. The  surface  is  then  covered  with  collodion,  and  I 
wash  first  with  ordinary  water,  and  then  with  acidulated 
water,  to  remove  the  sensitive  preparation  ; a moistened 
sheet  of  paper  is  applied,  and  the  image  lifted  oft  by  its 
means.  The  paper  is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  euatnel  plate, 
which  is  placed  in  a bath  of  sugar  and  water — 

Sugar  4 parts 

Water  100  „ 

The  collodion  film  is  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  then  placed 
upon  the  enamel,  care  being  taken  to  ensure  contact,  aud 
the  whole  is  then  dried  spontaneously. 

Before  passing  the  enamel  aud  image  into  the  muffle 
furnace,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  film  of  collodion, 
which  will  not  be  annihilated  by  the  fire  without  affect- 
ing the  image.  I do  this  at  first.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I plunge  the  enamel  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
after  a few  minutes’  treatment  withdraw  the  image  and 
wash  it  first  in  ordinary  water  and  subsequently  in  distilled. 
I permit  the  enamel  to  dry  again  before  putting  it  into  the 
mufHe  furnace.  To  avoid  this  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  collodion,  but  which  may  also 
modify  certain  of  the  colours  or  fusible  pigments,  the  ope- 
rator may,  instead  of  putting  the  image  in  powder  indirect 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  place  it  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  collodion  is  in  contact,  and  that  the  pow- 
dered pigments  are  above.  In  this  way,  after  spontaneous 
desiccation,  the  enamel  may  be  put  iuto  the  muffle  furnace 

* Annnlu  dt  C'himie, 


without  any  fear  being  entertained  of  an  alteration  of  the 
image. 

This  process,  the  principle  and  mode  of  operation  of 
which  belong  to  me,  aud  was  practised  by  myself  per- 
sonally in  Paris,  has  been  taught  under  my  direction  to  a 
large  number  of  pupils  who  are  now  practising  it  in  various 
countries. 

[It  is  a pity,  we  think,  seeing  that  M.  Poitevin  claims  to 
be  wholly  and  solely  the  inventor  of  this  process,  aud 
speaks  of  having  spread  it  throughout  Europe,  that  he  does 
not  make  known  more  practical  details  concerning  euamel 
photography.  All  those  who  have  experimented  in  this 
direction  know  that  the  operations  are  particularly  delicate 
and  time-taking,  and  in  this  country,  at  least,  those  who 
practise  the  art  most  successfully  have  had  to  work  it  out 
for  themselves.  The  details  here  furnished  by  M.  Poitevin 
are  nothing  more  than  a theoretical  sketch  of  the  process. — 
Ed.  P.N.] 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  ELECTRO-PLATING. 
PaovEisoa  A.  W.  Wright,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  discovere  I a new  and  brilliant  method  of  electro- 
plating, which  promises  to  be  of  great  utility.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  various  metals  may  be  volatil- 
ised by  the  electiical  current,  he  provides  a hollow  vessel, 
from  which  the  air  is  partially  exhausted  ; within  this  vessel 
he  arranges  opposite  to  each  other  the  two  poles  of  an  in- 
duction coil  ; the  article  to  be  electro-plated — a bit  of  glass, 
for  example — is  suspended  between  the  poles  ; to  the  negative 
pole  is  attached  a small  piece  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  glass.  From  three  to  nix  pint  Grove  cells  are 
employed,  yielding,  by  moans  of  the  induction  coil,  an  elec- 
trical spark  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  spark  a portion  of  the  metal  of  the  elec- 
trode is  converted  iuto  gas  or  volatilized,  and  condenses 
upon  the  cooler  surface  of  the  suspended  glass,  forming  % 
most  brilliant  and  uniform  deposit.  The  thickness  of  t lie 
plating  thus  produced  may  bo  regulated  at  will,  by  simply 
conliuuiug  the  action  of  the  electricity  for  a longer  or 
shorter  period.  That  the  metal  is  actually  volatilized  is 
proven  by  examination  with  the  spectroscope  during  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  characteristic  lines  of  what- 
ever metal  is  used  for  the  electrode  being  fully  revealed. 
This  may  be  classed  as  the  discovery  of  a new  art,  and  is 
certainly  very  interesting  and  remarkable.  In  brief,  it  con- 
sists in  plating  the  surfaces  of  substances  with  metals,  by 
exposing  such  surfaces  to  the  hot  vapors  of  whatever  metal 
it  is  desired  to  plate  with. 

Professor  Wright  has  already  made  a number  of  valuable 
practical  applications  of  his  discovery.  He  produces  mir- 
rors with  silver,  platinum,  iron,  aud  oth'-r  metals,  of  the 
most  pure  and  resplendent  character.  He  deposits  gold  in  a 
layer  so  thin  that  it  is  only  O000183  mm.  in  thickness,  or 
approximately  only  one-fourth  the  wave  length  of  a red  ray 
of  light.  He  obtains  curious  colors  in  the  metals,  varying 
with  the  thickness  of  the  deposits,  aud  opens  up  a new  field 
for  investigation  iuto  the  nature  of  metals  and  other  vola- 
tilizahle  substances,  and  perhaps  of  light.  He  shows  that 
his  electrically  deposited  metals  have  improved  qualities  ; 
that  telescopic  aud  heliostatic  mirrors,  for  example,  ot  plati- 
num depo-ited  on  silver,  by  his  process,  will  bo  unalterable  ; 
and  the  promise  is  that  we  shall  before  long  be  aide  by  this 
new  ait  to  produce  telescopes  and  other  scientific  instru- 
ments of  greatly  improved  character. — Scientific  American. 


&0rrfsp0tii&ttrrt. 

CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — A few  weeks  ago  you  published  the  specification  of 
a ceramic  process  pateuted  last  year.  The  literature  of 
ceramic  photography  is  very  meagre,  and  certainlv  the 
publication  of  the  above  would  not  do  much  to  unveil  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  the  art. 
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The  other  day  I t>a w,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  J.  Thomp- 
son’s translation  of  Gustave  Tissandier’s  “ History  aud 
Hand-book  of  Photography.”  He  devotes  a chapter  to  photo- 
graphic enamels,  and  in  speaking  of  Lafon  de  Camarsac's 
contributions  on  the  above  subject,  in  a foot-note  he  refers 
to  patents  taken  out  by  Carnaisac  in  1874.  Camarsac’s 
method  has  never  been  made  kuown  so  far  as  I know — I 
mean  in  detail. 

I,  along  with  many  others,  would  be  very  much  gratified 
if  your  French  Correspondent,  who  has  been  so  vigilant  in 
obtair  ing  and  transmitting  all  that  was  new  and  important 
that  took  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  would 
give  us  a translation  of  Camarsac's  specification  of  his 
patents  o!  1874. 

Have  1 overlooked  any  notice  of  the  above  ? I am  not 
aware  of  it  ever  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  News.  I am 
always  on  the  look-out  for  Lacan's  articles.  Enamel. 

[We  shall  be  glad  if  Mons,  Lacan  can  favour  our  readers 
with  the  information  in  question.  We  have  not  seen,  and 
were  not  aware  of,  any  patent  obtained  by  M.  Lafon  so 
recently.  Regarding  specifications  of  ceramic  photography, 
we  have  often  noted  that  when  a patentee  has  nothing  new 
to  communicate,  or  wishes  to  avoid  communicating  any- 
thing, he  resorts  to  unmeaning  jargon. — Ed  ] 

REPRODUCING  PLANS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  you 
give  an  account  of  your  experiments  with  the  view  to  pro- 
duce negatives  of  maps,  plans,  and  ordinary  photographs 
on  paper,  by  means  of  the  sensitive  tissue  printed  in  con- 
tact through  the  paper.  I noticed  some  observations  made 
respecting  development,  &c.,  on  which  a little  light  will  be 
useful  to  persons  trying  similar  experiments. 

It  is  true  that,  by  long  exposure  and  careful  develop- 
ment, negatives  can  be  produced  showing  no  trace  of  the 
texture  of  the  paper ; but  I found  that  some  sorts  of 
paper  had  such  coarse  texture  as  to  be  totally  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose.  Tnickness  of  the  paper  is  not  the  objec- 
tion, because  a little  longer  exposure  will  readily  overcome 
this  obstacle.  An  example  is  furnished  in  the  paper  of 
ordnance  maps,  which,  though  very  stout,  has  no  texture. 
Among  the  albumenised  papers  on  which  ordinary  photo- 
graphs are  printed,  Saxe  is  generally  much  better  than 
Rives.  When  the  negative  is  to  be  made  from  the  print 
on  very  coarse  paper,  I find  it  advantageous  to  put  two 
or  three  sheets  of  ordinary  paper  in  front. 

You  succeeded  in  using  ordinary  developer,  notwith- 
standing very  long  exposure  given.  I recommend  in  the 
cases  under  consideration  a modified  developer,  viz.,  con- 
taining more  restraining  bromide  and  less  proportion  of 
ammonia  carbonate  and  pyrogallic  acid.  This  I do  with 
the  double  view  to  render  coming  of  the  image  slower,  and 
to  secure  to  the  developed  image  certain  colour. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  tissue 
negatives,  could  not  but  have  observed  that  when  an 
ordinarily  well-exposed  negative  is  developed,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  under  the  action  of  developer  proceeded 
gradually,  showing  first  the  objects  highly  illuminated, 
till  at  last  the  darkest  parts  acquire  the  necessary  amount 
of  details  ; density  following  same  way  equally  gradually. 

To  make  my  description  intelligible,  1 may  state  that 
the  appearance  of  the  image  is  totally  unlike  that  often 
observed  when  tne  image  appears  in  all  its  details,  almost 
imperceptible  at  first,  and  acquiring  density  all  over,  as  if 
by  a second  stage.  I shall  be  still  clearer  if  I say  that 
in  the  case  of  landscape  negatives  clouds  will  come  first, 
and  the  operator  can,  by  suddenly  stopping  development, 
secure  perfect  negatives  of  clouds  before  any,  or  scarcely 
any,  of  the  terrestrial  objects  are  perceptible.  This  quality 
must  be  utilized  when  negatives  are  made  by  contact 
printing  through  the  paper  prints.  The  absence  of  re- 
flecting and  refracting  elements  (which  are  causes  of 
failures  when  glass  plates  are  used)  permit  of  any  exposure 
above  absolutely  necessary. 


In  development  the  image  will  gradually  pass  through 
all  the  stages.  Success  aud  quality  of  the  result  depend 
entirely  upon  the  choice  of  the  proper  moment  when 
development  is  to  be  stopped.  A weaker  and  more 
restrained  developer  will  cause  the  appearance  of  the 
image  to  be  slow,  and  this  is  my  reason  for  recommending 
it,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  operator  to  form  his  judg- 
ment, and  stop  the  development  without  hurry. 

The  colour  of  the  developed  image  depends  on  two  con- 
ditions: time  of  exposure,  and  proportions  of  developing 
solutions.  Long  exposure  and  weak  developer  produce 
warm  coloured  image,  gradually  changing  with  variation 
of  these  elements. 

T ransparencies,  either  for  magic  lantern  or  otherwise, 
can  be  made  of  that  warm  tone  so  much  superior  to  the 
generally  grey  colour  unavoidably  resulting  when  wet  collo- 
dion process  is  used.  Thedensity  of  the  image  can  also  be 
regulated  by  vaiying  the  developer,  and  it  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  used  in  the 
developer. 

1 conclude  my  remarks  by  giving  the  formula  for  de- 
veloper, appropriate  to  different  requirments,  I use  at 
present : — 

A.  Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

B.  Potassium  bromide,  sixty  grains,  water  one  ounce. 

P.  Pyrogallic  acid,  sixty  grains,  methylated  alcohol, 

one  ounce. 

For  short  exposures  For  full  exposure  For  lonpr  exposure  in 

in  the  camera.  in  th«*  camera.  th-  printiug-fram  e. 

A.  J ounce  ...  10  drops  ...  1 to  20  drops 

B.  10  drops  ...  10  drops  ...  10  to  20  drops 

P.  20  to  40  drops  ...  10  drops  ...  1 to  20  drops 

Water  — ...  £ ounce  ...  £ ounce 

1 am,  &c.,  L.  Warnerke. 


FADING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Sir, — May  I ask,  through  your  columns,  the  favour  of 
contributions  exemplifying the  fading  of  silver  prints?" 
I am  anxious  to  obtain  a few  good  examples — of  which  the 
history  is  known — to  aid  me  in  some  investigations  regarding 
the  cause  of  it. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  DK  W.  A BRET,  CaPT.  R.E. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

PS. — Unmounted  prints  would  bo  the  most  suitable. 


Crumbing*  of  ^ocufus. 

Manchester  Photographic  Societt. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  11th  inst.,  the  Piesident,  Sir.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.  A. S.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  and  September  meetings  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  President  then  read  the 

Annual  Report. 

“In  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  session  just  closed, 
your  Council  consider  it  their  first  duty  to  express  their  sincere 
regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Young,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  the  much  respected  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Young’s  invariable  courtesy  and  business  ability  ensured  for 
him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  every  memb.  r of  the  Society 
with  whom  he  caine  in  contact,  and  his  genial  presence  will  be 
greatly  missed.  The  balance  sheet  prepared  by  the  Auditors  will 
be  presented  for  your  acceptance.  The  Society  may  be  said  to 
be  fairly  prosperous.  There  ara  at  present  seventy  members  on 
the  books,  against  sixtv-eight  in  the  previous  session.  The  atten- 
dance at  the  meetings  shows  a slight  increase--twenty-nine  and 
a half  against  twenty -eight  - which  is  probably  due  to  the  gas- 
tronomic entertainment  n March.  Papers  for  discussion  are 
becoming  increasingly  ditficu't  to  obtain,  and  consequently  tho 
record  of  last  year’s  efforts  in  that  respect  are  unsatisfactory. 
In  other  respects  the  meetings  have  not  suffered  for  want  of  both 
nstructive  and  interesting  subject.  You  have  had  a paper  from 
he  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  ex-President,  ‘On  Beechey  Dry 
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Platei.’  uns  by  Mr.  No.on,  ‘ Oa  ihe  Pr  M action  of  Back  Pres- 
sure iii  the  Oxygen  Machine,’  with  practical  illustrations.  One 
by  M . W.  J.  Chadwick,  ‘On  a New  Form  of  Oxygen  Gene- 
rator,’ when  the  machiue  was  exhibited  in  action.  Mr.  Noton 
followed  with  a short  description  and  exhibition  of  another  new 
oxygen  machine,  and  Mr  D.  Young  with  a c mmunicition 
on  ili 3 same  subject.  Mr.  Pollitt  read  a paper  ‘ On  Swing  Fronts 
versus  Swing  Backs.’  Your  Council  once  more  request  the 
members  to  bring  all  they  can,  in  the  shape  of  failures  or  any- 
thing else,  to  the  monthly  meetings.  The  object  of  the  Society 
is  not  display.  The  cause  of  every  success  or  non-success  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  pursuit  of  every  member,  and  one  of  the  ways 
to  that  end  is  to  show  examples  at  the  meetings,  so  as  to  elicit  by 
dis-ussion  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
everything  photographic.’’ 

The  annual  report  was  adopted,  after  which  the  Treasurer  s 
accounts  were  considered  and  passed. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Galloway  and  Mr.  George  A.  Brooks  were  elected 


Mr.  Geruzat  placed  before  his  colleagues  prints  that  had  re- 
named for  two  years  and  a half  in  full  light,  and  that  had  lost 
milling  of  their  quality.  The  general  tone  had  lowered,  but 
uniformly  without  any  change  in  the  halftones,  as  would  have 
happened  to  prints  made  with  silver  salts  under  the  same 
Conditions.  — Photographic  Times. 

Hints  about  Glue.— Good  gluo  should  be  a light-brown 
colour,  semi-transparent,  and  free  from  waves  or  cloudy  lines. 
Glue  loses  much  of  its  strength  by  frequent  re-melting  : there- 
fore glue  wli  cli  is  newly  made  is  preferable  to  that  which  has 
been  re-hoile  The  hotter  the  gluo  I ho  more  force  if  will  exert 
in  keeping  the  jo  tied  parts  gln-d  together.  In  all  large  and 
long  joints  it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  boiling. 
Apply  pressure  until  it  is  set  or  bardeued. 


©orrespon&fnts. 


members  of  the  Society. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuiug  year  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  resulted  in  the  following  elections: — 

President — Alfred  Brothers,  F R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents—  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  Thos.  Haywood, 
G.  T.  Lund,  M.  Noton,  I.  Wade. 

Council — A Coventry,  J.  T.  Chapman,  W.  J.  Chadwick, 
J.  W.  Leigh,  John  Pollitt,  J.B.  Payne,  J.  C.  Sewell,  W.  Steven- 
son, John  Warburton.  N.  Wright. 

Treasurer — W.  G.  Coote. 

Hon.  Sec. — Chas.  Adin,  Clifton  Bank,  Wellington  Road, 
Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

lb  ring  the  examination  of  the  voting-papers  Mr.  Chadwick  ex- 
hibited some  excellent  prints  from  emulsion  negatives,  by  Mr. 
Woodbury.  He  (Mr.  O.)  also  exhibited  and  experimented  with  a 
little  apparatus  for  lighting  gas  jets  by  electricity. 

Mr.  Leigh  showed  several  collodio-aibumen  negatives  which 
had  received  much  shorter  exposures  than  such  plates  are  generally 
supposed  to  require.  One  of  these  negatives  had  received  an 
exposure  of  only  forty  seconds,  one  afternoon  early  in  September. 
This  was  a fair  negative,  but  somewhat  under-exposed. 

Messrs.  A.  Brothers,  W.  G.  Coote,  G.  T.  Lund,  N.  Wright, 
and  I.  Wade,  together  with  the  Secretary,  were  appointed  a sub- 
committee to  revise  the  rules. 

The  usual  complimentary  votes  were  passed,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 


$alk  ia  tfre  Stubia. 

TrtE  Collision  of  the  “ Avalanche  ” and  the  “ Forest.” 
— In  recording  the  proceedings  of  a public  meeting  held  in  Port- 
land a few  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  awards  to  the 
crews  that  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  in  this  collision,  the 
Daly  News  says: — ‘‘Some  gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the 
occurrence  of  the  gallant  launching  and  beaching  of  the  boats 
had  made  a very  spirited  sketch  ; a beautiful  photograph  of  this 
had,  as  his  contribution  to  the  reward  of  bravery,  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Debenhain,  of  Weymouth,  and  a copy  of  this  photograph 
was  presented  to  each  of  the  men.  framed  with  the  following  ad- 
dress:— ‘ Presented  to  (here  was  inserted  the  man’s  name'  one  of 
the  members  of  the  two  crews  of  the  Portland  Leretto , who,  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  launched  their  boats  from  the  Chesil 
Beach  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  September  12,  1877,  and 
rescued  the  sole  survivors  of  the  Forest  and  Avalanche,  which 
ships  had  been  destroyed  by  a collision  in  the  Channel  the  pre- 
vious night.  “ Such  noble  acts  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  are  surely  noted  in  the  Book  of  Life.”  ’ 
This  was  accompanied  by  a share  of  the  publ  c subscription  made 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  by  the  Rjv.  J.  A.  Blazer,  Rector  of  Port- 
land. A list  of  the  name*  of  the  contributors  is  placed  at  the 
back.” 

Experimental  Composition  of  Light. — William  Terrill 
arranges  seven  lanterns,  with  glass  slides  stained  to  imitate  til 
different  colours  of  the  spectrum.  By  turning  the  lanterns  so 
that  the  projected  circles  overlap,  a circle  of  white  light  is 
produced.  Interesting  experiments  with  complementary 
colours  maybe  performed  in  the  same  way. — Nature. 

Fading  of  Carbon  Prints. — A very  important,  question — 
that  of  the  permanency  of  carbon  prints,  and  which  some  time 
ago  gave  rise  to  some  doubts  in  Eugland — was  alluded  to  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Belgian  Association  at  Brussels. 


Amat  Ignor  — For  ferrotypes  we  should  pr> for  a light,  grey  back- 
ground for  general  u-e.  If  the  background  is  too  dirk,  a ferro- 
type i-  apt  to  look  heavy. 

Baryta.— The  question  as  to  the  relativo  advantages  of  stippkng 
and  hatching  in  retouching  negatives  is  very  much  a matter  of 
taste  and  of  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.  Suppling  is  more 
suited  for  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate  work,  hatching  for  bolder 
effects.  Of  e mrse,  in  either  ease,  it  must  be  done  with  care,  so 
as  t.i  harmonize  with  the  contour  of  the  ace.  If  you  study  tho 
articles  on  retouching  which  have  appeared  in  our  pag-s,  or  the 
works  which  have  been  publishes  on  the  subject,  you  will  obtain 
valuable  h;nts  on  the  subject  about  which  you  inquire.  The  work 
of  Messrs.  Burrows  and  Colton,  or  that  of  M.  Picquepe,  will  give 
you  useful  bints  ; fie  former  being  too  fu  lest.  2.  We  see  no 
advantage,  but  some  mischief  in  adding  nitrate  of  baryta  to  an 
iron  developer.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  thought  to  act  as  a gentle 
restrainer,  and  to  aid  the  production  of  a fine  deposit. 

R.  A.  N. — The  spots  in  your  prints,  takon  in  conjunction  with  the 
narrative,  are  a mystery.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  spots  are 
caused  by  some  foreign  body  h iving  fallen  into  the  wa'er  amongst 
them  ; but  what,  and  from  whence,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
We  have  seen  similar  sp  its  produced  by  chloride  of  litne,  but  wo 
do  not  see  how  that  could  have  reached  your  prints.  Enquiry  and 
examination  on  the  spot  are,  we  fear,  the  ouly  means  you  have  of 
ascertaining  the  cause. 


J.  McCulloch. — Adam-Salomon’s  encaustic  paste  was  prepared 
as  follows : — 

Pore  white  wax 1 ounce 

Gum  i leuii  10  grains 

Benzole  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  200  minim* 

Essen  ee  of  lavender  300  „ 

Od  of  spike  15  „ 

Mix,  and  melt  on  a water  bath ; and  strain  whilst  warm. 


X.  X. — Marion  & Co.  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  f rro-prussiate 
paper.  We  do  uot  know  what  sizing  material  they  use.  Gelatine 
or  gum  tragacanth  would  probably  auswer  well,  especially  tho 
latrer. 

C.  J.  F.—  The  stains  are  caused  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Your 
blottmg-pap  r h is  been  probably  touched  at  some  time  with 
traces  of  this  salt. 

Alex.  Dinnie.  — Imperfect  washing  between  toning  and  fixing 
ve  y often  causes  a decomposition  in  'he  hypo,  solution,  liberating 
sulphur  and  endangering  the  permanency  of  the  print. 


Ernest  E White.  — The  term  sal  soda  is  commonly  used  in 
America,  and  was  at  one  time  in  this  country,  to  indicate  common 
carbonate  of  sod  i nr  washing  soda.  A toning  bath  may  be  made 
by  Ihe  addi  ion  of  a few  grains  of  th  a salt  to  a grain  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  the  due  proportion  of  water.  It  ha-,  however,  serious 
disadvantages:  tho  bath  does  not  keep,  but  must  be  used  within 
an  hour.  If  used  too  soon  it  bleaches  the  prints,  and  gives  a 
granular  meally  texture  ; if  delayed  too  long  it  won’t  tone  at  all. 


H.  F.  Farmer. — The  work  is  very  good  indeed,  allowing  for  diffi- 
culties of  lighting.  So  far  aa  we  can  judge  by  thia  work,  we 
should  say  you  might  hope  for  a situation  in  a first-class  estab- 
lishment. 

Enthusiast. — The  cl  -tted  character  of  your  emulsion  is  duo  to  tho 
use  of  an  unsuitable  sampie  of  pyroxyline.  You  require  a sample 
of  whit  is  termed  the  more  p .wilery  charac  er,  made  with  weak 
ncids  a a high  temperature.  No  filtration  will  iffectua  ly  remedy 
the  matter.  There  are  colloUion  filters  made,  but  you  may 
manage  to  filter  by  plugging  a funnel  with  a piece  of  cotton 
wool  (jeweller's  cotton  will  generally  answer);  push  the  wool 
gently  and  lightly  into  the  neck  of  tire  tunnel,  and  placo  » pi  co 
of  glass  over  the  top  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation.  Your 
real  remedy  is  a m ire  suitable  sample  of  soluble  cotton  or  of 
collodion. 

•Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Collodion  and  Gelatine  Emulsion  Processes— 

Blue.  Violet,  Red,  and  Yellow  Lights  for  the 

Studio. 

The  Collodion  and  Gelatine  Emulsion  Processes.  — Our 
object  just  now  is  not  to  point  to  a dry  process  which 
gives  plates  quite  as  sensitive  as  wet  ones,  for  every  dry 
process  does  that.  In  truth,  dry  plate3,  to  hear  their  pro- 
ducers talk  of  them,  seem  long  ago  to  have  left  dark  tent 
and  silver  bath  in  the  lurch,  and  it  is  only  when  it  comes 
practically  to  employing  the  camera  that  these  good  people 
condescend  to  have  recourse  to  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  manipulating.  “The  films  I prepare,”  says  our  friend, 
“ do  not  require  a full  second’s  exposure  in  a good  light, 
they  are  so  exquisitely  sensitive ; only,  if  you  like,  you 
can,  of  course,  give  them  twenty  minutes,  and  then  you 
get  a very  fine  result  indeed.”  Now  it  is  a pity  to  talk  in 
this  fashion,  especially  when  some  of  our  modern  dry 
processes  are  really  so  excellent  that  they  do  not  require 
bolstering.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  photographer 
whose  reputation  depended  on  his  work,  and  who  had  but 
a single  opportunity  before  him,  would  turn  his  back  upon 
a wet  plate  if  it  were  offered  him,  let  him  be  ever  so  much 
a believer  in  dry  films  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
much  prefer  to  employ  moist  collodion,  if  facilities  existed 
for  so  doing.  At  the  same  time,  none  will  deny  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  dry  plate  photography,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  how,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  the  pre- 
paration of  dry  films  has  been  pursued  in  two  different 
channels  comparatively  unknown  not  many  years  ago. 
Collodion  emulsion  and  gelatine  emulsion  have  both  their 
ardent  advocates  now-a-days,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  with  so  many  charming  results  before  us,  to  which 
should  be  awarded  the  palm  of  merit.  In  so  far  as  sensi- 
tiveness is  concerned,  we  shall  say  nothing.  “ My  father 
is  richer  than  your  father,”  is  an  argument  we  have  often 
heard  discussed  at  schools,  but  it  was  one  which  we  never 
heard  satisfactorily  solved.  The  data  brought  forward 
was  obviously  so  prejudiced  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  regard  the  statements  in  any  other 
light  than  as  efforts  of  imagination  upon  the  part  of  the 
disputants.  So  it  is  with  the  collodion  and  gelatine  emul- 
sions, to  my  mind.  A gelatine  plate  requires,  we  will  say, 
six  seconds’  exposure,  and  one  prepared  with  collodion 
emulsion  half-a-dozen,  and  there  we  will  let  the  matter  rest. 
The  manipulations  are  pretty  well  the  same  in  both 
cases.  A little  warm  water  may  be  required  to  dissolve 
the  gelatine  pellicle  prior  to  use,  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  can  keep  your  material  dry  till  wanted,  and, 
moreover,  you  need  not  have  your  glass  so  clean  and 
polished  to  receive  the  gelatine.  On  the  latter  poiut  there 
may  be  some  slight  advantage,  possibly,  in  the  fact  that  even 
the  finger  may  be  used  for  spreading  the  emulsion  on  the 
plate,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  collodion  material,  such  a 
method  of  going  to  work  would  infallibly  produce  stains 
and  patches  in  the  image.  As  to  the  results  in  the  two 
cases  there  is  not  a pin  to  choose  between  them.  Both 
gelatine  and  collodiou  emulsion  will  produce  pictures 
equal  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  in  photography, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  landscape  work  is  concerned.  Let 
any  one  look  round  the  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  and  examine 
the  delicate  porcelain-like  pictures  which  represent  the 
two  processes.  Many  of  the  prints  possess  that  character 
which  we  used  to  admire  so  in  Russell  Manners  Gordon’s 
photographs.  Delicacy  and  detail  are  the  main  features, 
and  these  are  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  vigour. 
In  respect  to  the  actual  preparation  of  the  two  emulsions 
we  can  say  little  from  personal  experience.  Our  only 
attempt  to  make  collodio- bromide  emulsion  was  done  some 
time  ago,  and  we  caused  a scientific  photographer  to  laugh 
heartily  the  other  day  when  he  heard  our  haphazard 


method  of  proceeding.  It  was  simply  to  sensitize  some 
collodion  plates  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  on  their  coming 
out  of  the  bath  to  scrape  off  the  film  with  a bone  spatula, 
put  it  into  a bottle,  and  redissolve  it  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  was  a wasteful  manner  of  proceeding,  and  the  emulsion 
when  produced  was  not  very  good,  but  the  material  satis- 
fied the  exigencies  of  our  experiment,  and  its  preparation 
in  this  manner  took  up  but  a few  minutes.  But  photo- 
graphers, unless  they  are  large  consumers,  will  not,  we 
think,  prepare  their  own  emulsion.  The  modes  of  prepara- 
tion as  laid  down  on  the  subject  are  not  very  complicated, 
it  is  true,  but  in  both  cases  there  is  oue  special  feature 
which  requires  particular  care  and  takes  time.  In  the 
collodion  emulsion  the  adding  of  the  silver  by  degrees,  and 
under  constant  agitation,  is  the  one  point ; and  the  removal 
of  the  superfluous  salts  from  the  prepared  gelatine,  whether 
this  is  done  by  dialysis  or  by  repeated  washing,  is  the 
other.  In  these  columns  we  have  repeatedly  given  details 
of  the  preparation  of  both  kinds  of  emulsion,  and  from 
time  to  time  have  referred  to  the  improvements  which  have 
been  suggested  by  such  men  as  Davanne,  Andra,  and  others. 
In  Paris  just  now  the  collodio-bromide  is  becoming  quite 
the  rage,  ever  since  Chardon  took  the  prize  of  500  francs 
for  the  best  dry  plate  process  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  our  friends  across  the 
water  one  of  these  days  claim  the  method  as  an  invention 
of  their  own.  In  Germany  the  gelatine  process  has  many 
advocates,  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  they  are  both  ex- 
cellent methods  and  capable  of  yielding  exquisite  results. 

Blue,  Violet,  Red,  and  Yellow  Light  for  the  Studio. — It  was 
Constant- Delessert,  we  believe,  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  rose-coloured  light  for  the  studio ; blue  glass,  of 
course,  was  proposed  years  and  years  ago ; while  to  M. 
Seotellari  belongs  the  credit  of  having  mentioned  violet 
illumination  as  appropriate  to  the  photographer’s  atelier. 
Lately  auother  suggestion  has  come  in — to  have  glass 
tinted  a pale  bright  yellow.  Really  all  the  colours  will  be 
used  up  before  we  can  come  in  with  a suggestion  : a 
fashionable  crimson,  trimmed  with  the  green  that  is  so 
much  worn  just  now;  we  beg  pardon,  of  course  a studio 
is  not  a lady’s  dress.  No,  parti-coloured  or  raiubow-tinted 
glass  is  what  we  propose.  In  this  way  the  model  will 
appear  in  all  the  most  lovely  shades,  and  the  exposure 
will  be  just  one  half  that  required  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, when,  say,  the  lens  is  used  in  white  light  with  the 
smallest  stop.  We  should  mention  that  in  this  caleula  ion 
we  allow  for  no  stop  at  all  with  the  rainbow  lights.  We 
hope  nobody  will  regard  our  suggestion  otherwise  than 
seriously,  or  at  any  rate  with  less  reverence  than  has 
attended  the  previous  suggestions  to  employ  rose,  blue, 
violet,  and  yellow  colours.  We  can  defend  our  plan  quite 
as  readily  upon  scientific  grounds  as  any  of  our  fellow- 
inventors,  among  whom,  we  think,  he  who  suggested 
bright-yellow  has  made  the  happiest  suggestion,  since  the 
golden  sunlight  has  certainly  something  of  the  yellow 
about  it.  M.  Scotellari,  we  hear,  is  in  this  country  just 
now  trying  to  secure  converts  to  his  method  of  thinking, 
and  to  all  appearances  he  is  getting  on  very  well.  If 
many  do  not  actually  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  his  violet 
light,  there  are  several  quite  ready  to  bear  testimony  to 
some  clever  methods  he  has  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  exposures ; indeed  he  seems  to  have  made 
lighting  the  sitter  his  especial  study,  and  has  at  his  fingers’ 
ends  many  plans  and  contrivances  such  as  could  only 
have  been  devised  by  a clever  and  experienced  photo- 
grapher. 


TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[From  Nature.] 

The  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  is  now  open  at  ox,  Pall 
Mall  East,  is  well  worthy  of  a visit  by  all  lovers  of  the  art-science, 
exemplifying  as  it  does  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  dry 
plate  processes.  The  perfecting  of  these  processes  must  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  future  of  photography,  as  when  they  are 
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capable  of  being  employed  under  all  circumstances  the  heavy 
paraphernalia  attendant  on  the  wet  process  may  be  consigned  to 
the  lumber-room,  and  the  worker  in  the  field  or  laboratory  need 
only  be  dependent  on  his  box  of  sensitive  plates  and  his  camera. 
We’ cannot  enumerate  all  the  processes,  examples  of  which  are 
exhibited.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  simple  bromide 
of  silver  emulsion,  either  held  on  the  plate  embedded  in  collodion 
or  gelatine,  appears  to  bear  away  the  palm  for  excellence,  unless 
it  be  the  process  with  which  Mr.  England  has  produced  his  splen- 
did collection  of  Swiss  views,  in  which  (though  no  information  is 
given  in  the  catalogue  regarding  it)  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
delicacy  due  to  albumen  in  the  sensitive  film,  combined  probably 
in  some  way  or  another  with  bromide  of  silver.  Another  feature 
of  the  exhibition  are  the  enlargements  which  are  shown  by  various 
exhibitors,  amongst  whom  we  may  name,  as  being  specially  worthy 
of  mention,  the  Woodbury  Company,  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
the  Autotype  Company.  The  enlargements  taken  by  Mr.  E. 
Viles  with  the  microscope  are  also  worthy  of  more  than  a passing 
remark.  They  are  all  beautifully  executed,  but  perhaps  the  pic- 
ture of  the  proboscis  of  the  common  blow-fly  should  be  specially 
singled  out,  being  almost  perfectly  enlarged  to  two  hundred 
diameters.  We  believe  that  a comparatively  low-power  objective 
was  employed,  and  that  from  the  small  negative  obtained  by  it  an 
enlargement  in  Monckhoven’s  solar  camera  was  produced.  These 
pictures  are  hung  too  high  to  be  well  seen,  and  Mr.  Viles  perhaps 
might  be  persuaded  to  show  them  at  some  of  th's  season’s  scientific 
soirees.  As  regards  the  application  of  photography  to  scientific 
purposes  there  are  no  other  examples  to  be  found  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, a matter  which  we  deep!)  regret,  seeing  the  large  use  that 
is  made  of  the  art-science  in  nearly  every  investigation  of  the 
present  day.  As  regards  the  artistic  element  present,  it  is  not  in 
our  province  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  many  examples  of  portraiture 
it  would  have  been  well  had  that  abomination — retouching  of  the 
negative — been  avoided.  As  showing  what  a grand  pencil  is  sun- 
light to  the  artist,  we  may  mention  the  exhibits  of  Robinson, 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  H.  Roscoe,  and  Slingsby,  in  all  of  which  are  to 
be  found  true  artistic  feeling  and  perfect  manipulation.  The 
works  of  Payne-Jennings,  Bowness,  the  Royal  Engineers,  Stephen 
Thompson,  and  England  may  be  classed  amongst  the  best  of  the 
landscape  work. 

Amongst  technical  work  we  have  examples  of  a capital  photo- 
relief process  by  Warnerke,  by  which  an  artist’s  own  drawing 
can  be  faithfully  reproduced  as  a block  for  surface  printing.  The 
mechanical  printing  processes  from  gelatine  are  also  admirably 
represented  by  the  Autotype  Company,  as  is  that  known  as  Wood- 
burytype. 

This  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  calling  attention  to 
the  photographs  taken  during  the  recent  Arctic  expedition  under 
Sir  G.  Nares,  which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
also  to  those  taken  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  accompanied  Sir  Allan 
Young  in  the  Pandora.  Both  sets  of  photographs  are  very  good 
when  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  taken  are  considered 


From  the  Times. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britian  has  collected  this 
year,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  a large  number  of  good  specimens 
of  photography.  One  or  two  of  the  best  Euglish  photographic 
nrtists  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  but  the  show  is  on  the 
whole  a remarkable  illustration  of  the  progress  of  an  art  which 
only  dates  from  1839.  Niepce,  the  French  scene-painter,  and 
the  better-known  inventors,  Talbot  and  Daguerre,  had  been 
upon  the  track  for  some  time  ; but  in  that  year  the  detailed 
proof  that  the  fleeting  images  in  the  camera-obscura  could  be 
fixed  startled  the  world.  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  has  described 
the  wonder  and  delight,  with  which  the  mysterious  plates  pro- 
duced by  M.  Daguerre  were  handed  about  by  scientific  people. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  publicly  exhibited 
his  photogenic  drawings,  followed  by  his  grand  invention  of 
the  Talhotype,  or,  as  he  named  it,  Calotypo. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  was  commenced  in  1854;  and 
this  year  the  managers  have  had,  from  want  of  space  on 
their  walls  and  screens,  to  reject  about  two  hundred  pictures. 
The  catalogue  numbers  run  up  to  565,  but  in  many  cases  one 
entry  comprehends  several  pictures.  Thus  “ No.  542,  Photo- 
graphs taken  during  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  Sir  G.  Nares, 
lent  for  exhibition  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,”  would  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  cataloguing  be  Nos.  642  to  649,  for  there 
are  107  of  these  Arctic  pictures,  forming  a complete  pictorial 
diary  of  the  last  gallant  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the 
Pole.  The  series  begins  with  a group  of  natives  at  Egedes- 


minde,  in  Greenland,  and  a view  of  the  Expedition  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Disco.  At  Cape  York,  76  deg.  north 
latitude,  we  first  see  the  Discovery  made  fast  to  the  ice.  Then 
comes  the  ice-foot,  Arctic  glaciers,  and  ice  worn  into  beautiful 
shapes  left  aground  by  the  falling  tide.  A view  is  given  of  the 
walrus  killed  in  Franklin  Pearce  Bay,  a fierco  sea  monster, 
who  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  aquarium  if  he  could 
have  been  taken  alive.  In  the  winter  quarters  we  are  shown 
young  ice,  which  is  black,  and  other  ice,  which  is  hoary 
apparently  with  age.  The  photograph  has  preserved  for  us  tho 
theatre,  smithy,  and  skating  rink  in  which  the  long  Arctic 
night  was  beguiled.  In  latitude  81  a seam  of  coal,  twenty- 
fivo  feet  thick,  is  shown,  a striking  testimony  to  tho  change 
in  the  climate  since  the  time  when  the  troes  thus  fossil- 
ized were  fed  with  sap,  flourished,  and  fell.  The  photo- 
graphs are  creditable  to  the  skill  of  those  who  took  them, 
whether  by  the  midnight  sun  or  other  light  in  those  high 
latitudes.  As  works  of  art  they  are  inferior  to  the  picturesque 
views  of  icebergs  and  Arctic  rocks  which  Mr.  Bradford  brought 
back  from  a journey  to  the  north  in  1869;  but  they  forma 
faithful  record,  compiled  under  great  difficulties,  of  the  bleak 
and  desolate  scenes  in  which  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
Expedition’s  task  was  pursued.  There  are  some  other 
excellent  Arctic  photographs  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  went  out  with 
Captain  Sir  Allen  Young  in  the  Pandora. 

From  Dantsic,  Philadelphia,  Lisbon,  Algiers,  the  Cape,  New 
York,  Carlsruhe,  Switzerland,  and  Japan,  contributions  have 
come  to  the  Exhibition.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  of  Ghent,  has 
sent  some  admirable  reproductions  in  photography  of  old  stone- 
work, a branch  of  art  with  which  photography  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  deal.  Herr  Feilner,  of  Bremen,  has  a large  collection 
of  spirited  photographs  of  actors.  Among  pictorial  photo- 
graphs an  interior  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  in 
which  an  old  cottager  and  his  wife  are  represented  sitting  in 
their  kitchen  on  a summer  evening,  at  once  attracts  attention. 
Photographs  of  lake  scenery  by  Mr.  Bowness  ; of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  by  Stephen  Thompson  ; of  Welsh  hills,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa;  and  of  splendid  trees  in  the  park  of 
Kuowle,  by  the  Royal  Engineers’  School  of  Photography,  taken 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Abney,  are  good  examples  of 
the  artistic  selection  of  points  of  view,  and  the  latter  of  perfect 
execution.  Tho  Autotype  Company  exhibit  a carbon  enlarge- 
ment of  a study  of  Glen  Sheire,  Inverary,  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath  ; and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  many  clever  studies 
of  wavo  and  cloud.  The  use  of  photography  in  science  is 
6hown  by  an  enlargement  to  one  hundred  times  its  original 
size  of  tho  tongue  of  the  honey  bee,  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Viles.  ‘‘A  Yokohama  Belle,”  by  Mr.  Valentino  Blanchard, 
is  a delightful  costume  portrait.  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  exhibits 
“a  new  process — permanent  colours.”  The  mode  of  producing 
the  photographs  is  not  described.  At  present  the  effect  is 
much  tho  same  as  if  an  ordinary  photograph  were  printed  on 
toned  paper. 

Sevoral  photographs  are  exhibited  which  have  been  taken  on 
Wemerke’s  sensitive  tissue,  a very  portable  substitute  for  the 
glass  plate.  The  negative  taken  on  this  material  in  a hand 
camera  on  a tripod,  which  folds  up  into  an  alpenstock,  may  bo 
sont  home  by  the  tourist  by  post  and  developed  at  once  into  a 
picture.  On  the  table  is  a series  of  vitrified  photographs, 
Hogarth  prints,  and  other  pictures  transferred  to  china  and 
baked-in,  a process  which,  if  developed,  might  give  us  copies  of 
works  of  high  art  to  gaze  upon  at  the  dinner-table.  The 
subject  is  a tompting  one  for  discussion,  but  we  havo  not  space 
to  do  it  justice. 


A SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHER  WIIO  COURTS 
INVESTIGATION. 

A wonderful  illustration  of  the  ignorant  and  impudent 
assumption  of  some  impostors  is  given  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
where  an  interview  with  a “spirit  photographer”  is 
described.  The  account  runs  as  follows: — 

“ The  visitor  to  Jay  J.  Hartman’s  photograph  gallery, 
at  260  Bowery,  is  expected  to  look  with  awe  and  faith  upon 
a small  negative  (quarter  size)  on  which  is  faintly  outlined 
a shadowy  presentment  of  a woman's  face  and  form.  As  a 
ghost  the  subject  is  a very  piesentable  sort  of  person  as 
ghosts  run.  She  seems  to  bo  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  ; 
her  hair  is  smoothed  down  in  a neat  and,  consequently,  un- 
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fashionable  way  ; her  face  is  suggestive  of  consumption, 
and  has  a resigned,  ‘ not-my-faultish  ’ sort  of  expression. 
As  a truly  modest  ghost,  she  wears  a very  high-necked 
dress,  with  a dainty  collar.  To  the  sceptical  she  becomes 
altogether  too  vague  for  contemplation  from  the  waist  down  ; 
but  the  eye  of  faith — that  is,  of  Mr.  Ilartman — sees  an 
anchor,  cherished  symbol  of  hope,  in  her  right  hand. 

“Mr.  Hartman,  who  is  a tall  man,  with  a high  forehead, 
big  eyes,  and  large  black  whiskers  that  form  an  inverted  V, 
said  to  a reporter  for  The  Sun  : 

“ * I took  this  in  my  private  rooms,  at  80  Fourth  Avenue, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  p.m.,  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  1 was  all  alone — solitary  und  alone.  1 
prepared  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  except  that  I used 
certain  chemicals  not  used  in  common  photography,  and 
put  it  in  the  camera,  which  1 set  in  the  window,  directed 
upward  toward  the  heavens,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
There  was  nothing  visible  in  front  of  it  but  the  black  night 
and  the  storm.  Then  I drew  the  slide  and  unveiled  the 
camera,  and  when  that  heavy  lightning  came  this  form  was 
taken.  You  see  it  stands  between  two  clouds,  and  here,  on 
this  side,  is  the  rain  pouring  down.  Now,  I’ll  back  up  all 
about  this.  I'll  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  three 
gentlemen  for  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  They  can  furnish 
their  own  marked  plates  and  do  the  work  themselves,  but 
the  chemicals  and  the  camera  I will  furnish  myself.  There’s 
a little  secret  about  the  chemicals.  They  are  finer  than  are 
ordiuarily  used.  I don’t  waut  to  say  what  they  are  now, 
because  1 haven't  got  this  thing  down  as  fine  as  I want  it 
yet.  I think  I’m  all  right  on  it,  but  I haveu't  got  it  just 
settled  yet.  But  you  sec,  yourself,  ordinary  chemicals 
wouldn’t  do  to  photograph  by  lightning  with  anyhow — there 
wouldn’t  be  any  harmony,  as  it  were.  As  for  the  camera, 
they  can  take  it  all  to  pieces  and  see  that  there’s  no  trick 
about  that,  and  they  may  do  all  the  preparing  and  develop- 
ing of  the  plates  themselves.  I will  only  put  i-ny  hands  on 
the  outside  of  the  covered  camera,  and  they  may  search  me 
to  see  there’s  no  trick.  All  I want  is  to  put  my  magnetism 
in  conjunction  with  the  chemicals  to  act  on  the  reception  of 
the  mysterious  influences,  as  you  may  say.  I’ve  been 
experimenting  over  a year,  but  this  is  the  first  of  the  human 
form  that  I ever  got  in  this  way,  and  I believe  it  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world. 

“ ‘ Have  I ever  taken  any  spirit  pictures  ? Oh,  yes!  I'm 
solid  on  that.  I've  got  a standing  challenge  for  $1500  that 
I can  produce  from  one  to  thirty-five  spirit  pictures — faces, 
you  know — on  a plate,  and  let  people  use  their  own  plates 
and  chemicals  and  camera.  I know  there  was  a fraud  that 
pretended  to  do  it  exposed  in  Boston  the  other  day,  but  I 
don’t  fool  anybody,  and  I court  investigation.  I’m  willing 
to  produce  spirit  pictures  in  any  room  that  is  selected  under 
the  conditions  I said,  and  in  presence  of  auy  one  they  please. 
I gave  an  exhibition  in  Brooklyn  two  weeks  ago  last  Friday 
before  some  of  the  finest  and  most  intelligent  gentlemen 
of  that  city,  and  produced  some  beautiful  spirit  pictures 
in  perfect  darkness.  I can  do  the  same  thing  any  time, 
in  the  dark  or  the  light.  A mau  named  Jones  came  up 
from  Nashville  once  to  expose  me  when  I was  in  Cincinnati, 
but  I convinced  him. 

“‘What  do  I claim?  Well,  the  atmosphere  is  made 
up  of  live  things,  or  else  we  couldn’t  live.  There  is  life 
in  the  air  as  much  as  in  the  water,  only  we  can't  see  it 
the  same  ; and  as  I get  at  these  things,  this  life  in  the 
atmosphere  is  to  keep  us  alive.  It’s  a science,  and  after 
I get  a little  more  settled,  I'll  produce  something  very 
fine.  I think  this  is  the  spirit  of  something  of  that  kind. 
You  see  it’s  a female  face  and  figure.  You  can’t  see  the 
auchor,  but  I can,  because  I’m  used  to  seeing  things  in 
negatives,  and  you  see  she’s  standing  among  the  clouds, 
with  the  rain  driving  down  on  this  side.  I can  do  more 
like  it.  If  I couldn’t,  I wouldn't  value  the  discovery,  that 
is,  if  I couldn’t  do  it  over  and  over;  but  you  want  the  right 
sort  of  lightning  for  it.  You  want  a clear,  sharp  lightning. 
This  common  lightning  won’t  do.  I’m  going  to  have 


Sarony  do  the  printing  from  this.  He  can  do  it  better  than 
I can,  for  he  has  superior  facilities.  Then  I’m  going  to  get 
the  copies  out,  with  handbills  under  them  offering  a chal- 
lenge. Here’s  a copy  of  the  handbill  I’ve  just  written  out. 
I'd  read  it  to  you,  but  I’m  afraid  I can't,  for  it’s  got  cold, 
and  I ain’t  much  of  a writer.  I’m  no  learned  man,  but  I 
ain't  a fraud.’  ” 


TIIE  LATE  H.  FOX  TALBOT. 

Is  the  following  memoir  from  the  pages  of  our  contem- 
porary, Nature,  it]  will  be  seen  that  the  discoverer  of  the 
calotype  process  wa3  a hard-working  student,  whose 
successes  were  due,  not  to  lucky  chance,  but  were  the 
legitimate  result  of  earnest  investigation. 

Had  the  photographic  art  never  been  invented,  Mr.  W.  II.  Fox 
Talbot,  whose  death  we  recently  recorded,  would  have  a claim  to 
take  a good  rank  as  a scientific  investigator.  In  the  popular  es- 
timation his  work  in  connection  with  photography  is  what  alone 
gives  him  a claim  to  remembrance ; but  we  are  sure  there  are 
many  of  our  readers  who  must  be  familiar  with  writings  by  him 
in  various  departments  of  science.  He  was  indeed  in  many  res- 
pects a wonderful  man,  and  to  glance  at  the  Royal  Society 
Catalogue  will  show  that  he  has  left  behind  him  a great  amount 
of  varied  work.  In  mathematics,  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in 
astronomy,  in  botany,  in  archaeology,  in  literature,  Fox  Talbot 
at  various  periods  of  his  life  did  substantial  work,  and  in  addition 
filled  faithfully  and  liberally  the  responsible  position  of  an  English 
country  gentleman  on  his  estate  of  Lacock  Abbey,  Wiltshire. 

Fox  Talbot  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Davenport 
Talbot,  his  mother  being  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  He 
was  born  in  February,  1800,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
Harrow.  Thence  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  gained  the  Porson  Prize  in  1820,  was  Chancellor’s  Gold  Medal- 
list, and  graduated  in  1821  as  Twelfth  Wrangler.  Just  after  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  he  sat  for  two  years  in  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Chippenham,  when  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  work  in  various 
departments  of  science  and  literature.  In  the  Royal  Society’s 
Catalogue  alone  is  a list  of  about  fifty  papers  by  him  in  various 
domains  of  science,  and  ranging  from  the  year  1822,  the  year  after 
his  graduation,  down  to  1872.  The  first  paper  on  the  list  is  a 
mathematical  one  contributed  to  Gergonne’s  Ann.  Math.  (1822), 
“On  the  Properties  of  a certain  Curve  drawn  from  the  Equila- 
teral Hyperbola.”  In  1822-23  he  contributed  six  mathematical 
papers  to  the  same  journal,  one  of  them  being  “On  a Curve 
the  Arcs  of  which  represent  Legendre’s  Elliptic  Functions  of 
the  first  kind.”  He  was  the  author  of  at  least  eight  other 
mathematical  papers  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Phil. 
Trans.,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Some  of  these  papers  are  very  remarkable,  as  those  on  Definite 
Integrals,  and  show  Fox  Talbot  to  have  been  a mathematician  of 
no  small  power. 

He  seems  to  have  commenced  his  researches  on  light  at  an 
early  period.  There  is,  for  example,  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Science,  for  1826,  a paper  describing  “Some  Experiments  on 
Coloured  Flames  and  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  for 
1827,  one  “On  Monochromatic  Light.”  Other  papers  in  the 
same  direction  appear  in  the  Phil.  Mag.,  for  1833,  “On  a 
Method  of  Obtaining  Homogenous  Light  of  Great  Intensity,” 
“Experiments  on  Light,”  1834,  “On  the  Nature  of  Light,” 
1835.  In  1861  he  published  in  the  Chemical  News  papers  on 
“ Early  Researches  on  the  Spectra  of  Artificial  Light  from  Diffe- 
rent Sources,”  and  “ Some  Experiments  on  Coloured  Flames,” 
and  so  late  as  1872  we  find,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  “Notes  on  Some  Anomalous  Spectra,” 
“ On  the  Early  History  of  Spectrum  Analysis,”  and  “ On  a New 
Mode  of  Observing  Certain  Spectra.” 

In  chemistry,  as  might  be  expected,  his  researches  were  many, 
being  mainly  connected,  however,  with  photography.  One  of 
his  earliest  chemical  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Mag.ii. 
1833,  “Remarks  on  Chemical  Changes  of  Colour.”  We  find 
other  papers  contributed  mainly  to  the  Phil.  Mag.  on  Nitre, 
Iodide  of  Silver,  Iodide  of  Mercury,  &c. 

In  January,  1839,  Daguerre  published  his  account  of  his 
process.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  Fox  Talbot  gave  an 
account  of  his  own  process  to  the  Royal  Society  in  a paper 
entitled  “ Some  Account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing, 
or  the  process  by  which  Natural  Objects  may  be  made  to  deli- 
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neate  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  artist’s  pencil”  {Roy, 
Soc.  Froe.  1839  ; Phil.  May.  xiv.  1839)  ; and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  that  year  he  read  a paper  on  the  subject. 
From  that  time  onwards  he  continued  to  write  papers  iu  connec- 
tion with  his  invention,  though  for  several  years  before  his 
death  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  turned 
his  versatile  intellect  to  other  lines  of  enquiry. 

The  original  photogenic  drawing  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  silver  printing  process  of  the  present  day,  which  has 
received  little  or  no  modifications  since  it  passed  out  of  his  hands 
unless  it  be  the  application  of  albumen  to  the  paper  and  the 
fixing  with  sodium  hyposulphite.  Early  in  1840  a new  process  due 
to  Talbot  created  a sensation  in  scientific  circles,  the  results  being 
a marked  advance  on  everything  that  up  to  that  time  had  been 
produced.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Calotype  or  “ beautiful 
picture  process,”  a patent  for  which  he  took  out  dated  1841.  The 
main  features  of  this  process  may  be  described  as  the  production 
of  a photographic  picture  on  sensitized  silver  iodide,  held  in  shwin 
the  pores  of  paper,  aud  its  development  by  means  of  gallic  acid. 
The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  this  method  of  development  has 
often  been  ascribed  to  Fox  Talbot;  but  we  believe  that  to  the 
Rev.  B.  J.  Reade  it  is  really  due,  but  was  so  modified  by  Fox 
Talbot  as  to  render  it  manageable  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
The  next  patent  that  Fox  Talbot  took  out  was  registered  under 
the  title  of  “ Improvements  in  Calotype,”  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  he  included  fixing  the  photographic  image  on  the 
paper  by  means  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  a solvent  for  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  which  Sir  John  Herschel  had  used  in  February, 
1840. 

The  third  patent  taken  out  by  Talbot,  in  conjunction  with 
Malone,  was  for  the  use  of  unglazed  porcelain  in  lieu  of  glass,  on 
which  to  support  the  photographic  image,  using  an  albumen 
process.  In  this  patent  also  we  have  a protection  granted  for  an 
invention  which  has  several  times  since  been  rediscovered,  viz.,  the 
use  of  a transparent  and  flexible  support  in  lieu  of  glass  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  a curved  surface,  by  which  means  a panoramic 
view  might  be  taken  in  the  camera  by  the  gradual  rotation  of  the 
lens  round  its  optical  centre.  This  flexible  support  was  paper 
rendered  transparent  and  non-absorbent  of  the  liquid  albumen 
applied  to  its  surface.  'the  last  novelty  included  consisted  of  an 
application  of  photography  to  the  production  of  an  image  on 
stee'  plates,  doubtless  with  a view  of  helping  the  engraver. 

The  fourth  patent  was  fora  process  (described  in  the  Atheiueum, 
December  (ith,  1851)  by  which  instantaneous  pictures  could  be 
taken,  and  was  so  sensitive  that  an  experiment  undertaken  at  the 
Royal  Institution  to  prove  its  value  is  worthy  of  redescription. 
Printed  matter  was  fixed  on  a wheel  which  was  caused  to  revolve 
at  a rapid  rate,  and  being  illuminated  by  the  spark  from  a battery 
of  Leyden  jars,  a facsimile  of  it  was  produced  in  the  camera,  ‘‘every 
letter  being  perfectly  distinct.”  AVe  doubt  if  at  the  present  day 
any  greater  degree  of  instautaneity  could  be  secured  even  by  the 
mest  rapid  collodion  processes  extant.  The  success  of  the  process 
was  due  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  silveriodide  when  prepared 
by  double  decomposition  of  the  iron  salt,  and  also  to  the  great 
facility  with  which  silver  nitiate  could  be  reduced  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate. The  debt  he  owed  to  Dr.  Woods,  of  Parsonstown,  and  to 
Robert  Hunt,  who  respectively  discovered  thesefacts,  Talbot  duly 
acknowledged  iu  his  communication  to  the  Atheiueum. 

The  last  patented  invention  in  photography  with  which  Fox 
Talbot’s  name  is  connected  was  that  of  photographic  engraving. 
This  process  is  based  on  the  discovery  by  Poitevin,  of  the  possi- 
bility, by  exposure  to  light,  of  forming  an  image  in  gelatiue  when 
impregnated  with  bichromate  of  potassium.  The  steel  plate  on 
which  the  etching  was  to  be  engraved  was  covered  with  a dry 
layer  of  thin  chromated  gelatine,  and  after  exposure  in  the 
camera  the  plate  was  placed  in  cold  water  to  remove  part  of  the 
gelatine  and  as  much  of  the  bichromate  as  possible.  It  was  then 
covered  with  the  etching  fluid,  which  penetrated  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  through  the  gelatine  film,  and  the  “biting  in”  thus 
effected  enabled  the  plate  when  inked  up  and  printed  in  the 
usual  manner  to  give  an  impression  on  paper  of  the  object  photo- 
graph d.  This  method  was  most  successful  in  the  reproduction 
of  line  engravings,  and  when  half  tones  had  to  be  produced  he 
adopted  other  artifices  to  which  we  need  not  here  refer. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Fox  Talbot  did  not  protect  his  pro- 
cesses, but  the  above  list  of  patents  at  once  contradicts  the  asser- 
tion. Not  only  did  he — as  we  think  quite  justifiably — do  so,  but 
he  strictly  claimed  his  rights,  even  going  so  far  as  to  bring  an  un- 
successful action  for  infringement,  claiming  to  include  in  his 
Calotvpe  patent — which  was  essentially  a paper  process — the 
collodion  process  of  Le  Gray  and  Archer.  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster 


writes  to  us  that  Fox  Talbot  was  so  tenacious  of  his  rights  that 
the  formation  of  the  Photographic  Society  was  for  a time  pre- 
vented. “ I had,”  Mr.  Foster  writes,  “ more  than  one  conversa- 
tion with  him  at  that  time  ou  the  subject,  and  he  only  yielded, 
and  in  favour  of  amateurs,  after  much  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Lord  Rosse  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  thereupon  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  Photographic  Society.” 

The  accompanying  extract  from  the  correspondence,  which 
appeared  in  the  Tunes  of  August  13th,  1852,  between  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Calotype  process  and  the  presidents  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  Royal  Academy,  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the  two 
latter  approached  the  subject  of  the  patent  rights,  and  the  gene- 
rous tone  in  which  the  former  responded : — 

“The  art  of  photography  on  paper,”  Lord  Rosse  and  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  write,  “ of  which  you  are  the  inventor,  has 
arrived  at  such  a degree  of  perfection  that  it  must  soon  become  of 
national  importance  ; and  we  are  anxious  that,  as  the  art  itself 
originated  in  England,  it  should  also  receive  its  further  perfection 
and  development  in  this  country.  At  present  , however,  although 
England  continues  to  take  the  lead  in  some  branches  of  the  art, 
yet  in  others  the  French  are  unquestionably  making  more  rapid 
progress  than  we  are.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  not  be 
left  behind  by  the  nations  of  the  Continent  iu  the  improvement 
and  development  of  a purely  British  invention ; and,  as  you  are 
the  possessor  of  a patent  right  in  this  invention,  which  will  con- 
tinue for  some  years,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  renewed,  we 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  inquire  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  for  you,  by  making  some  alteration  in  the 
exercise  of  your  patent  rights,  to  obviate  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  appear  to  hinder  the  progress  of  art  in  England. 
Many  of  the  finest  applications  of  the  invention  will  probably 
require  the  co-operation  of  men  of  science  and  skilful  artists. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  more  freely  they  can  use  the  resources 
of  the  art,  the  more  probable  it  is  their  efforts  will  be  attended 
with  eminent  success.  As  we  feel  no  doubt  that  some  such 
judicious  alteration  would  give  great  satisfaction,  and  be  the 
means  of  rapidly  improving  this  beautiful  art,  we  beg  to  make 
this  friendly  communication  to  you  iu  the  full  confidence  that 
you  will  receive  it  in  the  same  spirit — the  improvement  of  art 
and  science  being  our  common  object.” 

This  letter  is  dated  “London,  July,”  and  Fox  Talbot  replied 
as  follows,  under  date  “ Lacock  Abbey,  July  30 

“ . . . I am  as  desirous  as  any  one  of  the  lovers  of  science  and 
art,  whose  wishes  you  have  kindly  undertaken  to  represent,  that 
our  country  should  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  this  newly-dis- 
covered branch  of  the  fine  arts  ; and,  after  much  consideration,  I 
think  that  the  best  thing  I can  do,  and  the  most  likely  to  stimu- 
late to  further  improvements  in  photography,  will  be  to  invite 
the  emulation  and  competition  of  our  artists  and  amateurs  by 
relaxing  the  patent  right  which  I possess  iu  this  invention.  I 
therefore  beg  to  reply  to  your  kind  letter  by  offering  trie  patent 
(with  the  exception  of  a single  point  hereafter  mentioned)  as  a 
free  present  to  the  public,  together  with  my  other  patents,  for  itn- 
provementsin  the  same  art.  . . . The  exception  to  which  I refer, 
and  which  I am  desirous  of  keeping  in  the  hands  of  my  own 
licencees,  is  the  application  of  the  invention’to  photograph  taking 
for  sale  to  the  public.  This  is  a branch  of  the  art  which  must 

necessarily  be  in  comparatively  few  hands With  this 

exception,  then,  I present  my  invention  to  the  country,  and  trust 
that  it  may  realise  our  hopes  of  its  future  utility.” 

In  the  Phil.  May.  iii.  1833  will  be  found  a very  curious  paper, 
which  might  interest  Sir  William  Thomson  (who,  however,  has 
probably  read  it),  “On  the  Velocity  of  Electricity  ; a Proposed 
Method  of  Ascertaining  the  Greatc.-t  Depth  of  the  Ocean.” 
Crystallography  and  optics  came  iu  for  a considerable  share  of 
Tulbot’s  attention.  In  1836,  in  the  Comptes  Rcndtis,  we  find  him 
describing  researches  on  borax  crystals,  and  besides  various  papers 
on  the  subject  mentioned,  produced  iu  1836,  he  gave  the  Barkerian 
lecture  of  that  year,  the  subject  being  “ Facts  Reluting  to  the 
Optical  Phenomena  of  Crystuls.”  In  1842  he  read  a paper  at  the 
British  Association  “ On  the  Improvement  of  the  Telescope,"  and 
another  iu  1847  “On  a New  Principle  of  Crystallisation.”  lie 
describes  in  the  Astronomical  Society’s  Memoirs  (xxi.)  a total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  July  28th,  1851,  observed  at  Marienburg, 
t’russia,  aud  in  the  British  Association  Report  for  1871  will  be 
found  a paper  by  him  “ On  a New  Method  of  Estimating  the 
Distances  of  Some  of  tho  Fixed  Stars.” 

The  subject  of  heat  also  had  its  attractions  for  his  many-sided 
mind,  aud  in  1836  he  contributed  to  the  Phil  May.  papers  on  the 
“ Repulsive  Power  of  Heat  ” and  on  “ Radiant  Heat”  Even 
botany  received  a share  of  his  attention,  for  we  find  in  the  Trans - 
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actions  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  for  1868  a “ Note  on 
Vellozia  elegans  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

But  the  half  is  not  told,  and  it  would  take  up  more  space  than 
we  can  spare,  even  were  it  quite  appropriate  in  these  pages,  to 
refer  to  his  numerous  contributions  in  literature  and  archseology 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  (of  which  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent), the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  and  by  other  methods. 
Orientalists  will  call  to  mind  that  Talbot  was  one  of  the  first  who, 
with  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks,  deciphered  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  brought  from  Nineveh.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  of  much  interest  and  learning,  and  in  his  “Pencil 
of  Nature,”  a fine  quarto  published  in  1844,  and  probably  the 
first  work  illustrated  by  photographs,  he  describes  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  conception  which  culminated  in  his  invention. 


HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  ACTINISM. 

BY  JOHN  DRAPER.* 

We  may  apparently  have  heat  without  light,  and  light 
without  heat.  In  the  darkest  room  we  cannot  perceive 
vessels  filled  with  boiling  water,  yet  the  warmth  we  experi 
ence  on  approaching  them  assures  us  that  they  are  emitting 
radiations.  Is  not  this  heat  without  light?  If  we  stand  in 
the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  we  cannot  detect  any  increase  of 
temperature.  Is  this  not  light  without  heat?  It  is  true 
that  in  this  latter  instance  wo  are  mistaken  as  to  the  fact ; 
but  overlooking  that — for  the  heat  to  be  detected  in  the 
moonbeams  requires  the  most  sensitive  apparatus — do  not 
such  observations  assure  us  that  heat  and  light  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  physical  principles  having  an  existence 
separate  from  each  other  ? 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  on  which  were  sustained 
the  hypothesis  of  the  intrinsic  difference  of  light  and  heat. 
In  this  no  account  was  taken  of  the  optical  functions  of  the 
eye.  Qualities  were  incorrectly  attributed  to  radiations 
which,  in  truth,  were  due  to  peculiarities  in  th6  organ  of 
vision. 


which  will  facilitate  one’s  labours  is  not  to  be  despised 
One  of  the  prii'cipal  defects  when  the  object  is  opposite  a 
lateral  opening  consists  in  the  inequality  of  the  lighting, 
the  side  nearest  the  daylight  being  much  more  brilliantly 
illutnin  ited  than  the  opposite  side  ; and  as  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  proper  distance,  to  place  one’s  self 
on  one  side,  at  a very  wide  angle,  it  follows  that  a length- 
ened pose  is  necessary.  Direct  sunlight  permits  of  the 
reduction  of  these  defects  to  a minimum.  Unfortunately, 
one  cannot  always  place  the  camera  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  proper  side,  and  the  sun,  as  it  rises,  soon  deprrves  one 
of  the  advantages  one  hoped  to  gain. 

There  is,  however,  a method  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, which  consists  in  the  employment  of  ordinary 
mirrors  of  quick-silvered  glass.  They  reflect  most  of  the 
incident  light  which  is  necessary  to  the  purpose.  A sur- 
face measuring  forty  by  fifty-five  centimetres  will  answer 
wonderfully  well.  This  mirror  is  held  in  the  hand,  and 
during  the  exposure  the  rays  of  light  are  directed  upon 
the  object  to  be  reproduced,  care  being  taken  to  oscillate 
the  surface  a little,  so  as  thoroughly  to  equalize  the  illu- 
mination. The  exposure  is  very  rapid  under  these 
circumstances. 

By  employing  two  mirrors  iustead  of  one  the  rapidity  is 
doubled,  and  any  inequalities  in  illumination  are  destroyed 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Even  in  the  case  of  a pose 
in  direct  sunlight,  the  shadows  may  be  advantageously 
combated  which  are  formed  by  a rugged  or  uneven  sur- 
face. The  great  simplicity  of  the  method,  and  its  incon- 
testable utility,  are  enough  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  by  employing  large  mirrors  in  this  way,  reflecting 
upon  any  given  surface,  that  details  and  minuti»  badly 
lighted  up  are  reproduced  on  the  frescoes  at  Florence. 
Therefore,  in  the  reproduction  of  engravings,  the  same 
plan  would  be  advantageous. 


The  great  service  which  the  diffraction  spectrum  has 
rendered  to  science  is  the  abolishment  of  all  these  imaginary 
independent  existences — heat,  light,  actinism,  &c. — and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  the  simpler  conception  of  vibratory 
motions  in  the  ether.  The  only  difference  existing  among 
the  radiations  that  issue  from  a grating,  in  the  manner  we 
have  been  describing,  is  iu  their  wave  lengths,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  their  times  of  vibration.  The 
diversity  of  effects  produced  depends  on  the  quality  of  tho 
surface  on  which  they  fall.  If  on  a dark  surface,  and  the 
moieso  in  proportion  to  its  blackness,  they  engender  heat  ; 
if  on  the  retina,  they  are  interpreted  by  the  mind  as  light  ; 
if  on  photographic  preparations,  they  produce  decomposition, 
designated  actinic  effects. 

Heat,  light,  actinism,  are.  then,  not  natural  principles 
existing  independently  of  each  other,  but  effects  arising  in 
bodies  from  the  reception  of  motions  in  the  ether,  motions 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  rapidity.  Of  those 
that  the  eye  can  take  cognisance  of,  the  most  rapid  impart 
to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  violet  light;  the  slowest,  the 
sensation  of  red;  aud  intermediate  ones,  the  intermediate 
optical  tints.  Colours,  like  light  itself,  are  nothing  existing 
exteriorly.  They  are  merely  mental  interpretations  of  modes 
of  motion  in  the  ether,  aud  in  this  they  represent  musical 
sounds,  which  exist  only  as  interpretations  by  the  mind  of 
waves  in  the  air. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

BY  COUNT  LUDOVICO  DE  COURTEN.f 
Amateurs  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
glazed  studio,  aud  often  have  not  even  an  uncovered 
terrace  at  their  disposal,  are  compelled  to  make  their 
reproductions  of  engravings,  drawings,  &c.,  or  of  any  other 
flat  design,  in  the  vicinity  of  a window.  The  difficulty  of 
operating  is  very  great  when  one  attempts  to  work  in 
museums  and  picture  galleries,  and  any  hint,  therefore, 
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NOTES  ON  COLLODION. 

The  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias  give  formulas 
for  the  preparation  of  pyroxylin  which  are  in  many  respects 
unsatisfactory,  especially  that  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  tormula  which  I have  found  to  answer  best 
in  practice  is  a modification  of  Professor  Maynard’s,  as 
follows  : — 

Sulphuric  acid 2 fld.  ounces 

Nitric  acid  ...  1 fld.  ounce 

Cotton...  ...  ...  ...  j troy  ounce 

Stronger  ether  ...  ...  ...  14  fld.  ounces 

Stronger  alcohol  4 ,, 

Mix  the  acids  in  a suitable  covered  vessel,  and  when  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  has  fallen  below  100°  Fahrenheit 
add  the  cotton,  and  imbue  it  thoroughly  aud  quickly  with 
the  acids,  and  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  twelve 
hours.  Then  press  out  and  pour  off  all  that  is  possible  of 
the  acids,  wash  with  cold  water  until  the  washings  cease  to 
give  a precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  throw  into  a small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  press  thoroughly  with  the  hand,  aud 
dry  iu  the  air.  Lastly,  dissolve  the  cotton  in  a mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Iu  the  above  process  a few  points  are  to  be  observed. 
The  acids  used  should  be  the  strongest  (commercial)  obtain- 
able. The  cotton  may  be  either  raw  or  fine,  although  a 
collodion  made  of  the  former  must  be  allowed  to  settle  one  or 
two  weeks,  after  which  the  clear  portion  may  bo  decanted. 
The  vessei  used  for  the  process  should  be  either  glass  or  por- 
celain, and  an  air-tight  covering  may  be  made  by  slightly 
greasing  the  edge,  taking  care  that  no  grease  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  mixture.  The  temperature  must  not  be  below 
100°  Fahrenheit  before  adding  the  cotton,  otherwise  the 
nitric  acid  will  be  decomposed,  nitrogen  dioxide  being 
formed,  becoming  red  hyponitric  acid  vapours  upon  contact 
with  the  air,  which  of  course  spoils  the  product.  With  these 
precautions  kept  in  mind,  the  process  is  always  successful, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  official  formula. 
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VIOLET  LIGHT  AN1)  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIGHT. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  claims  recently  put  for- 
ward by  Signor  Scotellari,  an  Italian  photographer,  to  the 
effect  that  a certain  tint  of  violet  light  was  more  efficient  in 
photography  than  white  light,  and  that  studios  glazed  with 
glass  of  the  proper  tint  gave  more  rapid  results  than  those 
glazed  with  colourless  glass,  in  noticiug  his  claims,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  coloured  light  in  question  was  one  of 
the  components  of  white  light,  and  that,  unless  a part 
could  be  greater  than  the  whole,  there  could  be  no  advant- 
age gained  in  using  it.  S.  Scotellari  was  at  all  times  so 
definite  and  earnest  in  his  affirmation  of  the  practical  ad- 
vantages gained,  and  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
practical  men  of  position  and  reputation,  that  we  could 
only  with  propriety  admit  that  practice  in  photography 
had  so  often  been  in  advance  of  theory  there  might  he 
something  in  it.  When  we  learnt  the  other  day  that  a 
firm  so  snrewd  and  practical,  as  well  as  enterprising,  as 
Marion  and  Co.  had  accepted  an  agency  fromS.  Scotellari 
to  introduce  his  method,  we  called  with  pleasure  to  meet 
that  gentleman,  and  hear  and  see  more  of  the  matter.  The 
form  in  which  he  now  presents  violet  light  as  an  accelerator 
may  he  accepted  without  scruple  or  hesitation  by  anyone. 
It  is  not  as  a substitute  for  white  light  in  illuminating 
the  sitter,  but  as  a supplementary  auxiliary  in  the 
fashion  which  diffused  white  light  has  been  recom- 
mended and  used  with  success.  S.  Scottellari  now 
uses  a lens  cap  in  the  end  of  which  is  a disc 
of  violet  paper  admitting  a certain  amount  of  violet 
light.  'This  is  placed  on  the  lens  alter  exposure  on  the 
sitter,  and  white  light  is  suffered  to  pass  through  it  for  a 
few  seconds  and  fall  on  the  plate,  which  is  then  developed 
as  usual.  The  ordinary  exposure  i3  said  to  be  reduced 
about  one  half  by  means  of  this  treatment.  On  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  purple  light  aud  white  diffused  light 
for  supplementary  exposure  we  can  affirm  nothing.  We 
know  that  capable  and  trustworthy  men  who  have 
devoted  considerable  time  aud  attention  to  comparative 
experiments  in  this  direction  have  declared  in  favour  of 
coloured  light.  The  late  Mons.  Constant,  who  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  matter,  believed  in  the  specific  advan- 
tage of  rosy  light,  as  accelerating  most  with  least  risk  of 
veiling  or  fog.  That  supplementary  light  may  be  made 
available  as  an  accelerator  with  little  or  no  risk  we  are 
satisfied,  both  from  personal  experience  and  from  observa- 
tion ; and  that  it  has  hitherto  received  so  little  attention 
aud  practical  application  is  to  us  a constant  matter  of 
surprise.  If  S.  Scotellari’s  use  of  violet  light  be  found 
an  improved  mode  of  using  supplementary  light,  and,  at 
the  introduction  of  it  to  photographers  by  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.,  induce  many  to  examine  the  matter  who  have  not 
hi' he  to  given  it  attention,  we  think  a special  advantage 
to  photographers  will  be  secured. 


Tiie  present  exhibition  has  some  excellent  examples  of 
portraiture  and  portrait  studies,  iu  all  of  which  the  technical 
qualities  are  fine,  and  in  many  there  are  manifestations  of 
improved  pictorial  aim.  The  foreign  contributions  in  this 
direction  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Messrs.  Stillfried  aud 
Anderson  send  many  examples  from  Japan,  in  which  clrss 
or  caste  distinctions  are  finely  and  subtlely  worked  out. 
In  one  frame  we  have  an  “ old  man  ” and  “ old  gentleman,” 
in  which  the  distinction  is  marked  more  strongly  in  the 
air  of  culture  and  refinement  in  the  face  of  the  latter 
than  iu  the  costume,  in  which  latter  points  the  difference 
is  not  necessarily  manifest  to  Western  eyes.  A “ Young 
| Girl  ” of  Yokohama  presents  a soft,  comely  face,  sufficiently 
attractive,  without  possessing  the  charms  of  Western  beauty, 
i “Young  Ladies  ” (22)  are  interesting  examples  of  Japanese 
| beauty.  M.  Bernard  Michewski,  of  Dantzic,  sends  many 
.fine  portraits,  well  lighted  and  delicate  aud  brilliant.  Re- 
markable for  fine  lighting,  fine  definition,  and  admirable 
j modelling,  are  two  very  large  portraits,  one  described  as 
I “ taken  direct  in  the  camera,  with  Dallmeyer’s  6a  lens,  in 
sixty  seconds,”  and  the  other,  similar  in  qualities,  described 
as  “ taken  direct  with  Dallmeyer’s  Ga  lens  in  fifty  seconds.” 
The  exposure  is  marvellously  short  for  such  large  portraits ; 
but  whether  especial  chemical  conditions  or  mode  of  light- 
ing, as  well  as  a fast  lens,  were  employed,  is  not  stated. 
Some  exceedingly  spirited  and  artistic  portrait  studies  are 
sent  by  a Spanish  amateur — S.  Carlos  Itelvas.  Jean 
Baptiste  Feilner  sends  a number  of  very  effective  and 
vigorous  portrait  studies,  of  which  one  frame,  “ Charac- 
teristic Heads  of  an  Actor”  (363),  is  very  instructive. 
There  are  about  a score  of  portraits  all  of  the  same  head, 
which,  in  propria  persona,  is  seen  in  the  centre.  Almost 
1 every  possible  varied  phase  of  character  and  expression  is 
represented  by  the  same  head,  the  difference  being  due  to 
expression  and  “ get  up.”  Age  and  youth,  dignity  and 
weakness,  strength  and  folly,  are  depicted  and  ad- 
mirably pourtrayed.  These  are,  of  course,  inten- 
tional personifications  ; but  they  suggest  to  the  photo- 
grapher how  much  of  truth  aud  characteristic  quality 
in  a portrait  are  due  to  entourage  aud  the  expression  of 
the  moment.  Messrs.  Taeschler  Freres,  of  St.  Fiden,  send 
some  exceedingly  perfect  portrait  studies,  an  especial 
feature  of  which  is  the  varied  and  interesting  pictorial 
backgrounds;  in  many  respects  these  are  amongst  the 
gems  of  portraiture  in  the  exhibition.  1 hey  also  send  a 
negative  to  illustrate  their  mode  of  working  iu  the  back- 
ground at  the  back  of  the  plate,  a method  which,  iu  their 
hands,  is  manifestly  very  effective.  Mr.  Gutekunst,  of 
Philadelphia,  sends  fine  examples  of  portraiture,  notably  a 
large  ami  impressive  portrait  of  Longfellow,  the  American 
poet.  Mons.  Klary,  of  Algiers,  whose  system  of  lighting 
has  been  much  talked  of,  very  wisely  sends  examples  of 
his  work,  which  is  very  fine,  and  illustrates  the  value  of 
the  method  of  lighting  by  the  aid  of  portable  screens, 
which,  if  not  originated  by  him,  he  has  at  least  made  his 
own  by  thoroughly  working  it  out,  understanding,  apply- 
ing, aud  describing  it.  His  contributions  will  well  repay 
study.  Messrs.  Schulz  and  Such,  of  Carlsruhe,  send  some 
very  fine  portraiture.  A portrait  finished  in  the  Vander- 
weyde  style  (149)  is  singularly  brilliant,  delicate,  aud 
finely  modelled. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  sends,  as  usual,  some  noble 
examples  of  portraiture.  His  “Yokohama  Belle,”  a 
| couiely  Japanese  head,  is  a very  fine  and  effective  portrait 
study.  '1  lie  study  of  an  old  man  (275)  is  an  unusually 
fine  example  of  untouched  work,  the  strongly-marked  face 
1 aud  grey  hairs  well  suggesting  King  Lear,  a quotation 
from  the  play  accompanying  the  picture.  A portrait  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Owen,  well  knowu  as  an  enthusiastic  photographer 
iu  the  early  days  of  the  art,  is  a fine  characteristic  piece  of 
portraiture.  A study  entitled  “ Keolanthe  ” (334)  is  very 
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fine,  and  thoroughly  Greek  in  style  and  feeling.  Mr.  Owen 
Angel,  of  Exeter,  sends  some  of  the  finest  collodion 
transfers  we  have  seen,  consisting  of  both  portraits  and 
studies.  They  are  distinguished  by  fine  artistic  feeling, 
and,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  collodion  image,  there  is 
singular  richness  and  force  very  rarely  indeed  attained  in 
this  class  of  printing.  A large  number  of  very  iiue 
examples  of  portraiture  are  sent  from  the  studio  of  the 
late  A.  Boucher,  of  Brighton.  A portrait  of  a lady, 
“ Miss  Bayliss,  as  Claudia,  a British  Christian  Lady  of 
the  First  Century,”  is  singularly  charming  ; a peculiar 
sweetness  and  purity  characterize  the  face,  and  a rare 
delicacy  and  grace  are  manifest  in  the  figure,  and  the 
general  treatment  is  admirable.  The  establishment  in 
question  is  manifestly  fortunate  in  its  management  since 
Mous.  Boucher’s  death. 

Mr.  G.  Nesbitt,  of  Bournemouth,  maintains  the  high 
position  he  secured  last  year  in  portraiture  and  figure 
studies.  There  is  throughout  his  work  a fine  pictorial 
feeling  and  perfection  of  modelling  and  solidity,  with  great 
delicacy,  rarely  attained.  “Tired  Companions"  (2 A 1 ),  a 
noble  dog  and  fine  child  reclining  together,  is  singularly 
fine.  A clever  study,  entitled  “ Monti  ” (166),  skilfully 
meets  a difficult  task,  the  face  being  covered  with  a veil. 
The  effect  is  very  good,  the  veil  being  sufficiently  transpa- 
rent, and  both  light  and  shade  and  definition  in  the  face 
underneath  are  well  secured.  The  picture  reminds  us  of 
those  sculptured  heads  which  took  the  world  by  surprise 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  Itaffaelle  Monti 
exhibited  some  wonderful  veiled  heads  in  sculptured 
marble.  Lombardi  and  Co.  exhibit  some  fine  examples  of 
portraiture,  with  a slight  suggestion  of  over-touching, 
however.  Mrs.  II.  E.  Koscoe  sends  a number  of  excellent 
portrait  studies,  fresh  and  artistic  in  feeling,  and  possessing 
much  technical  excellence. 

Mr.  Faulkner’s  instantaueous  studios  of  children,  chiefly 
babies,  are  always  charming  and  always  fresh.  lie  seems 
to  possess  the  mystic  power  of  himself  becoming  a child 
with  children,  he  secures  such  freedom  from  constraint, 
such  natural  smiles  and  unconscious  grace.  His  selection 
of  enlargements  by  the  powder  carbon  process  from  some 
of  his  infantile  clients  is  exceedingly  fine.  His  finished 
enlargements  of  the  same  kind,  “ Master  Tidcombe  ” (185), 
“Lord  Leveson  Gower”  (253),  and  portraits  207  an  1362, 
are  beyond  praise.  A pretty  portrait  of  a child,  manifestly 
an  enlargement  from  a small  instantaneous  picture,  is  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  ; it  is  entitled  “ Wait- 
ing to  go  on  the  infantine  model  is  dressed  in  the  panto- 
mine  costume  of  a clown,  and  seem3  from  his  expression  to 
enjoy  the  humour  of  the  position.  Mr.  B.  Wyles  sends 
some  effective  photographs  ; “ A Roman  " (215)  is  a good 
photograph  of  a sturdy  but  somewhat  clumsy-looking 
model.  Mr.  John  Hawke  sends  some  very  fine  portraits 
and  portrait  studies.  A very  charming  little  study  entitled 
“ Lizzie”  (459)  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Ayres.  ” A series 
of  groups  in  room  interiors,  printed  in  carbon,  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  James  Baton,  which  are  very  effective  and  naturally 
lighted.  The  portraits  in  crayon  style  of  finish  by  Mr. 
G.  l’iercy,  Jun  , are  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Of  the  few 
card  pictures  exhibited,  those  by  Messrs.  Hone  and  Dud- 
man  are  worthy  of  notice.  Wolstenholme  Brothers  send 
some  good  examples  of  portraiture  in  carbon.  Mr.  A. 
Debenham,  Messrs.  Barry  and  Co.,  and  some  others,  also 
send  good  portraiture. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  studies  and  portrait 
enlargements  in  a future  notice. 


oERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  have  lately  heard  of  several  schemes  for  the  accomp- 
lishment of  serial  photography,  and  although  we  are  not  at 
the  present  moment  at  liberty  to  mention  the  names  of 


the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  these  instru- 
ments, nor  their  precise  nature,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  already  one  apparatus  of  the  kind  has  been  perfected, 
and  is  ready  for  trial.  The  object  of  the  instrument  in 
question  is  to  do  away  with  the  aeronaut,  and  produce 
pictures  in  a camera  floating  in  the  air,  which  are  deve- 
loped on  falling  to  the  ground.  The  raising  of  the  camera 
into  the  air,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  dark  slide, 
and  safe  conveyance  of  the  apparatus  to  the  ground  again 
are  the  problems  to  he  solved,  and  these,  w;  hear,  have 
been  satisfactarily  combated  by  two  skilful  ex  jerimenters 
already. 

The  apparatus  is  more  especially  for  use  in  warfare,  for 
reconnoitering  purposes.  Balloons  that  would  carry  up  an 
operator  aud  his  apparatus  would  doubtless  be  <he  most 
satisfactory  way  of  securing  aerial  photographs ; but  since 
the  acquipment  of  these  monsters  in  the  field  is  a source 
of  great  difficulty,  the  new  apparatus  is  intended  as  a sub- 
stitute. That  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  least  degree 
successful  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by  an  army  in  the 
field  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  for  during  the  last  fifty 
years  military  engineers  have  been  engaged  with  the 
matter  of  ballooning.  In  Bulgaria,  just  now,  such  an 
apparatus  would  be  invaluable  to  the  Russians,  who  seem 
to  lose  sight  aud  touch  of  their  enemy  for  days  and  weeks 
together  sometimes.  The  Daily  News  special  corres- 
pondent remarked  but  the  other  day  upon  the  ridiculous 
circumstance  that  “a  force  of  twenty  thousaud  of  the 
enemy  can  disappear  and  be  entirely  lost  for  some  days, 
when  they  have  in  reality  only  retired  a few  miles,  aud 
have  posted  themselves  in  new  positions  like  the  old  ones. 
This  is,  nevertheless,  an  event  of  very  common  occurrence 
with  the  kustchok  armies.  The  conformation  of  the 
ground  is  well  adapted  to  the  easy  concealment  of  small 
camps,  and  even  of  the  movement  of  troops,  for  the 
country  is  undulating,  and  everywhere  there  are  large 
tracts  of  a small  growth  of  oak  trees  crossed  by  frequent 
paths  and  practicable  for  cavalry  and  light  artillery. 
So  that  by  reason  of  being  unable  to  take  an  observa- 
tion a few  feet  from  the  ground,  the  Russians  have  re- 
mained in  total  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
enemy.  In  fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  as  yet  whether 
the  army  lately  commanded  by  Meheraet  Ali  consists  of 
twenty  thousand  men  or  one  hundred  thousand.  Yet  the 
fixed  ascent  of  a balloon  would  have  told  them  this  long 
ago,  while  a photograph  secured  in  an  instant  would  have 
mapped  out  the  enemy’e  positions  in  a trice.  To  show 
what  a slight  elevation  is  required  to  afford  the  necessary 
information,  the  same  special  correspondent  says, — “ Two 
miles  beyond  the  village  we  came  out  on  an  open  field,  and 
there  lay  before  us  a panorama  of  the  whole  Turkish 
encampment  miles  away,  extending  along  the  further  side 
of  the  valley.” 

If  any  of  our  clever  experimenters  can,  therefore, 
manage  to  devise  a practical  aerial  camera,  they  may  rest 
assured  there  will  be  no  lack  of  patronage  j ust  now. 


PHOTOGRARHY  IN  GERMANY. 

S)me  Improvements  in  Carron  Printing. 

Berlin,  October  2lst,  1877. 

As  I am  frequently  busy  making  carbon  prints,  and  expe- 
rience has  shown  me  how  to  get  over  a good  deal  of 
difficulty,  I think  it  proper  to  communicate  to  the  readers 
of  the  News  the  different  improvements  by  means  of 
which  I succeeded  in  avoiding  many  a mistake  that 
rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  good  results. 

The  composition  of  the  sensitizing  bath,  for  instance, 
has  been  the  subject  of  serious  study  on  my  part.  The 
selection  of  the  salt  used  for  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent, 
imperfections  being  always  the  result  of  a carelessly 
prepared  solution. 
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As  to  the  bichromate  of  ammonia,  so  often  recom- 
mended as  being  superior  to  that  of  potassium,  I could 
not  find  any  advantage  in  using  it ; the  only  superiority  I 
remarked  was  with  respect  to  the  price.  A remarkable 
thing  with  it  is  that  the  single  chromated  salt  is  as  sensitive 
as  the  bichromate. 

I prefer  making  use  of  the  bichromate  of  potassium, 
however,  to  prevent  the  paper  becoming  insoluble,  and  of 
no  use;  therefore  I now  always  prepare  the  following 
solution : — 

Monochromate  of  potassium  (yellow)  5 grammes 

Bichromate  of  potassium  (red)  ...  5 ,, 

Water 150  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  40  grammes 

Iu  winter  you  need  not  take  so  much  alcohol  as  in 
summer.  The  formula  above  mentioned  is  used  for  sen- 
sitizing in  winter.  Do  not  add  the  alcohol  before  the  salts 
are  entirely  dissolved. 

As  for  drying  the  tissue,  I have  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  commonly-used  methods.  I always  found  it  somewhat 
uneven  when  dry,  and  never  sticking  close  to  the  cliche. 
Now  I proceed  as  follows,  and  have  always  a beautiful, 
Binooth  tissue : — 

I take  a glass  pan,  clean  it  carefully,  and  then  rub  it,  by 
means  of  some  filter-paper,  with  a little  turpentine  oil  in 
such  a manner  that  a very  thin  film  of  grease  remains  on 
the  glass.  Afterwards  I rub  the  same  side  over  with  some 
talc,  but  only  so  much  that  the  surface  of  the  glass  has 
a somewhat  blue  appearance.  The  talc  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  a little  pad  of  wool.  Now,  the  tissue  being 
sufficiently  sensitized  in  the  bath,  1 take  it  out  (allowing 
the  liquid  to  drop  off),  and  then  lay  it  carefully,  avoiding 
the  formation  of  air-bubbles,  on  the  prepared  side  of  the 
glass,  cover  it  with  some  gum  or  caoutchouc  cloth,  and 
pass  the  squeegee  energetically  over  it.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  no  air-bubbles  between  the 
glass  and  the  tissue;  however,  working  carefully,  you  will 
soon  succeed  well.  The  tissue  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  very 
s une  glass  plate,  which  will  take  six  to  eight  hours.  When 
dry,  you  need  only  to  lift  one  edge  of  the  carbon  paper 
with  your  knife,  and  it  will  easily  leave  its  support,  show- 
ing a beautiful  mirror-like  shine,  and  being  completely 
smooth  and  even.  I find  this  method  of  drying  so  excellent 
that  I never  do  otherwise,  and  my  tissue  always  lies  closer 
to  the  paper  than  before. 

You  will  please  take  notice  that  this  manner  of  preparing 
the  glass  is,  for  the  double  transport  from  glass,  in  my 
opinion  superior  to  rubbing  with  wax.  As  I have  been 
annoyed  by  blisters  appearing  on  the  gelatine  film,  and  by 
the  copies  leaving  their  support  when  dry,  I altered  my 
method  of  transferring,  and  am  now  not  suffering  from 
these  evils. 

The  copy  is  dipped  a minute  or  two  into  clean  water, 
then  laid  on  a glass  plate,  the  gelatine  film  below,  and  care- 
fully squeezed,  so  as  to  expel  all  remaining  water. 
Now  I lay  it  for  a short  time  only  into  an  alcoholic 
jolution  of  white  shellac  (about  two  to  four  per  cent.), 
where  it  remains  until  the  back  of  the  tissue  gets  a grey 
appearance.  Meanwhile  I dip  the  transport  tissue  into 
another  dish  with  water,  lay  it  afterwards  on  a glass  plate, 
take  the  copy  out  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  and 
put  it,  when  sufficiently  dripped  off,  on  the  transport- 
tissue,  treating  both  with  the  squeegee  as  usual.  By  this 
shellac  bath  the  picture  will  always  closely  stick  to  its 
supports,  never  show  blisters,  and  lose  its  dull  appear- 
ance. If  you  take  care  to  cover  the  dish  containing  the 
shellac  solution  with  a glass  plate  every  time  there  are 
some  copies  therein,  you  will  have  no  considerable  loss  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol ; and  following  the  indicated 
methods  you  will  feel  perfect  satisfaction  with  their 
results. — Truly  yours,  Ernst  Dueby, 

Editor  of  the  Photographists  Wochenhlatt, 


PHOTO-SPECTROSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

[In  the  last  number  of  The  News,  the  left-hand  figure 
on  page  500  should  have  been  inserted  beneath  the  figure 
on  page  501,  as  an  illustration  of  the  form  of  the  f-piece 
recommended.] 

Having  constructed  this  automatic  motion  for  the 
prisms,  and  adjusted  the  collimator,  the  latter  is  placed  in 
position  indicated  in  the  first  column  of  page  500 ; but  a 
further  precaution  is  advisable,  viz,,  to  see  that  the  slit  is 
vertical,  and  that  the  axis  of  the  collimator  is  in  an  abso- 
lutely horizontal  line.  The  levelling  screws  inserted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cradle  supply  the  means  of  this  last 
adjustment  when  a small  level  is  placed  along  the  tube. 
After  the  prisms  are  placed  iu  position  on  the  slab,  the  slot 
in  the  shaded  card  referred  to  in  the  last  number  is  placed 
at  right-angles  to  the  axis  of  the  collimator;  or  this  may  be 
effected  first,  and  the  prisms  placed  in  position  afterward. 
In  fact,  this  last  procedure  is  the  better  of  the  two  for  a 
beginner,  since  at  first  he  will  often  fail  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  light  through  more  than  two  prisms.  Wo 
will  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  slot  is  placed  at  right- 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  collimator,  and  that  the  prisms 
have  to  be  adjusted  afterwards.  The  triangular  portions 
of  P (or  their  substitutes,  the  T-piecc3)  are  placed  with 
their  bases  at  about  the  angle  shown  in  the  diagram,  and 
tne  prisms  laid  upon  them,  the  base  of  the  card  pattern 
aud  of  the  prism  being  coincident.  The  slit  of  the  colli- 
mator is  now  widely  opened,  aud  a beam  of  light  caused  to 
fall  upon  it.  If  the  heliostat  (or  source  of  light)  is  in  the 
right  position,  an  image  of  the  slit  should  shine  centrally 
upon  the  collimating  lens,  and  the  former  must  be  ad- 
justed till  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  recommended  to  place  a loose-fitting  disc  of  opaque 
paper,  iu  which  an  aperture  of  the  proper  size  is  cut,  round 
the  collimator,  iu  order  to  cut  off  any  extraneous  beams  of 
light. 

To  facilitate  matters,  the  condenser  may  be  used  to  focus 
the  beam  of  light  upon  the  slit,  and,  by  its  employment, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  collimating  lens  will  be  filled  with 
a circular  patch  of  light.  Next  take  a small  white  card, 
aud  hold  it  between  the  first  prism  and  the  collimating 
lens,  and  note  if  the  rays  from  the  disc  of  light  fall  entirely 
on  the  surface  of  the  prism.  If  not,  move  the  whole  slab 
backwards  or  forwards  till  the  central  rays  of  the  disc  fall 
on  the  centre  of  the  prism.  Next  insert  the  card  between 
the  first  two  prisms,  and  notice  if  the  rays  of  light  still  fall 
properly  on  the  surface  of  the  second  prism.  If  not,  the 
angular  positions  of  the  prisms  must  be  altered  by  moving 
the  arm  K till  it  falls  approximately  correct.  All  the  other 
prisms  will  now  be  in  adjustment  if  the  automatic  move- 
ment be  correctly  made  ; and,  by  holding  a card  behind  the 
last  prism,  a brilliant  though  impure  spectrum  should  be 
visible.  Now,  by  placing  the  axis  of  a small  telescope 
(one  half  of  an  opera  glass  answers)  in  the  line  indicated 
by  the  dotted  liue  in  the  diagram,  the  ray  of  light  for  which 
the  prisms  are  adapted  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
If  this  be  not  the  ray  required,  the  prisms  mu3t  be  moved  by 
the  automatic  arrangement  till  the  desired  end  is  obtained. 
Before  fixing  up  the  camera  it  is  as  well  to  see  that  the 
faces  of  the  prisms  lie  accurately  in  vertical  plaues.  With 
the  glass  prisms  as  supplied  by  manufacturers  the  top  and 
base  are  invariably  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  faces; 
hence,  by  placing  a small  spirit  level  on  their  tops,  prisms 
of  this  description  can  be  readily  adjusted,  a sheet  of  thin 
writing  paper  placed  beneath  some  oue  corner  being  fre- 
quently enough  to  secure  the  necessary  vertical  position. 

When  hollow  prisms  filled  with  carbon  disulphide  or 
other  such  refracting  liquid  are  employed,  the  accuracy 
obtained  by  a plumb  line  is  sufficiently  good.  For  solar 
work  in  which  the  absorption  lines  are  required,  glass 
prisms  are  much  to  be  preferred,  since  with  them  there  is 
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no  fear  of  obtaining  diffraction  lines,  and  instead  of  six 
pieces  requiring  to  be  worked  in  each  prism,  only  two  are 
required,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  to  obtain  as  good 
results  in  both  cases,  each  surface  of  the  two  glass  plates 
cemented  to  the  cut  bottle,  and  the  sections  of  the  bottle, 
require  “ working  ” into  parallelism.  Another  point  also 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  prisms  is  that  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  is  liable  to  cause  a curvature  in  the  sides. 

The  camera  is  next  placed  in  the  position  lately  occupied 
by  the  telescope,  the  lens  being  of  such  a size  as  to  take  in 
the  whole  of  the  beam  of  light  refracted  by  the  last  prism. 

A dark  cloth  is  then  throwu  over  the  whole  of  the 
prisms,  camera,  ami  collimator  lenses,  and  when  the  slit  is 
closed  or  covered  the  camera  should  appear  perfectly  dark. 
The  focussing  may  now  be  undertaken,  and  this  is  the 
most  trying  part  of  the  operation,  and  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  extreme  patience,  and  the  expenditure  of  a certain 
amount  of  time. 

Close  the  slit  to  say  the  zxs  of  an  iuch,  and  view  the  spec- 
trum on  the  focussing  screen  without  the  aid  of  a magni- 
fying glass.  When  the  absorption  lines  appear  tolerably 
defined,  remove  the  screen,  and  substitute  for  it  the  dark 
slide,  in  which  a piece  of  flat  glass  replaces  the  sensitive 
plate.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  magnifier  described 
in  the  last  number  should  be  adjusted  anew.  On  one  side 
of  the  piece  of  flat  glass  (which  should  be  patent  plate) 
should  be  drawn  a fine  ink  line  as  before,  but  the  draw  tube 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  when  placed  against  the  un- 
marked surface  of  the  glass  the  ink  line  should  appear  in 
sharp  focus.  When  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  dark  slide  in 
the  camera,  and  the  images  of  the  lines  fall  accurately  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  they  will  appear  in  focus  with  the 
magnifier.  The  front  and  back  of  the  slide  must  of  course 
be  opened,  and  the  image  viewed  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  focus  of  the  camera  being  altered  till  absolute  sharpuess 
is  obtained.  It  may  be  asked,  “ Why  not  focus  with  the  ordi- 
nary focussing  screen V"  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  the  fine  line3  on  it  owing  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  grain.  Dr.  Monckhoven  proposed  to  use  a moving 
focussing  screen  to  avoid  this,  but  in  my  hands  it  is  per- 
fectly impracticable.  In  this  final  focussing  operation  the 
slit  should  be  nearly  closed,  -004  inch  with  the  length  of 
collimator  given  in  the  last  number  being  the  largest  open- 
ing which  will  give  results  of  any  value. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  effect  that  the  length  of  collimator  has  on 
the  resulting  picture.  The  rays  of  light  coming  from  the 
slit  are  made  parallel  by  the  collimating  lens,  and  therefore 
the  breadth  of  the  image  of  the  slit,  which  is  measured  by 
the  breadth  of  the  finest  absorption  lines,  is  dependent  on 
the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  collimating  lens  and 
camera  lens.  Thus,  if  the  breadth  of  the  slit  is  -004  inches, 
and  the  focal  lengths  of  the  collimating  and  camera  lens  are 
eighteen  iuches  and  six  feet  respectively,  the  breadth  of 
the  finest  absorption  line  that  will  be  sharply  defined  will 
be  '004  X lj  = '01G  inch.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  longer  the  collimator  the  finer  the  lines  will  be  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  To  counterbalance  this  advantage, 
however,  remains  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  length°of 
the  collimator  diminishes,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion, 
the  image  of  the  length  of  the  slit,  and  the  consequent 
breadth  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  a 
slit  a quarter-inch  in  length  will  give  a spectrum  one  inch  in 
height,  and  if  wanted  the  same  height  with  a six  foot  colli- 
mator we  should  have  to  increase  the  length  of  the  slit  to 
one  inch.  As  can  be  well  understood,  it  is  much  easier 
to  make  the  former  length  of  slit  work  “ true  ” than 
the  latter.  Whether  a long  or  short  collimator  be  era- 
ploved.  however,  the  same  amount  of  dispersion  is  secured, 
tl  at  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  p miiis  employed.  For  some  purposes  a collimator  of 
thiee  feet  is  useful,  but  for  ordinary  work  it  is  too  cum- 
bersome. 

The  final  focus  should  be  given  to  the  image  by  allow- 


ing only  the  light  from  the  heliostat  or  source  of  light  to 
fall  on  the  slit.  If  the  collimator  has  been  properly  ad- 
justed the  movement  of  the  camera  towards  the  prisms,  or 
away  from  them  (keeping  the  axis  of  the  lens  in  the  same 
line),  should  cause  no  alteration  in  the  focus  of  the  image 
of  that  part  for  which  it  was  adjusted.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  test  that  can  be  applied  as  to  its  adjustment.  For 
focussing  the  invisible  rays,  trial  must  be  made  by  exposing 
plates,  ibis  ought  not  to  be  necessary  till  the  H lines 
are  nearly  reached.  When  a horizontal  swing  back  is 
attached  to  the  camera,  sharper  focus  may  be  given  to 
parts  away  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  which  should  be 
the  part  focussed,  by  swinging  it  in  towards  the  violet  end, 
and,  consequently,  away  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 
If  the  swing  back  be  swung  before  focussing,  it  is  probable 
that  the  magnifier  will  have  to  be  discarded,  since  its  axis 
would  make  an  angle  with  the  rays  striking  the  focussing 
plate.  In  my  own  camera  I have  an  opening  cut  at  the 
top  in  front  of  the  plate  ; and,  for  the  glass  plate,  I sub- 
stitute a smooth,  white  surface,  and  view  the  spectrum 
through  the  opening  by  a telescopic  arrangement.  By 
this  plan  the  swing  back  can  be  altered  at  pleasure. 


WRINKLES  I ROM  THE  ANTIPODES. 

BY  J.  C.  STEPHENS. 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  heresy  (photographic), 
my  advice  is,  do  not  filter  your  negative  bath  solution. 
This  change  from  old  recognised  working  has  been  forced 
upon  me  from  the  belief  that  filtering-paper  of  the  present 
day  has,  like  a great  deal  of  other  photographic  material, 
very  much  deteriorated  in  quality  from  what  we  used 
thirty  and  thirty-five  years  since.  If  the  bottle  of  solution 
is  left  to  staud,  especially  in  the  sun,  it  will  be  fouud  to 
l get  clear  and  bright,  anything  held  iu  suspension  gravi- 
tating to  the  bottom.  When  clear,  draw  it  off  by  means  of 
a syphon  ; the  short  leg  should  be  sufficiently  clear  of  the 
sediment  as  not  to  allow  it  to  flow  up.  The  syphon  may  be 
started  iuto  action  by  means  of  a short,  straight  piece  of 
glass  tube  going  through  the  cork,  and  blowing  somewhat 
strongly  through  it,  which,  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  solution,  causes  it  to  rise  and  flow 
round  the  neck  of  the  syphon.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  stop  its  action  when  the  top  has  fallen  down  to 
three-eighths  or  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  syphon  in 
the  bottle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  scum  which  may  be  on 
the  surface  from  flowing  over.  Any  one  who  tries  this 
plan  will,  I think,  soon  find  he  could  get  cleaner  negatives, 
and  not  so  subject  to  oyster  shells,  or  matt  silver. 

The  hypo  used  for  fixing  prints  should,  when  dissolved, 
be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  in  powder  in 
preference  to  either  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  very 
carefully  filtered.  Small  spots  of  non-fixation  are  very 
often  caused  by  little  particles  of  uudissolved  substances, 
which,  being  held  in  suspension,  fix  themselves  upon  the 
surface  of  the  prints  when  placed  in  the  solution,  and  so 
wherever  that  is  the  case  prevents  the  action  of  the  hypo 
upon  the  silver. 


METHYLATED  SPIRIT. 

METnvuc  ALConoL,  wood  spirit  or  wood  naphtha,  is  one  of 
the  volatile  products  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood,  sawdust,  spent  dyewoods,  &c.  It  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  chemical  operations,  and  in  the  manufacture  and 
preparation  for  use  of  certain  artificial  coloring  matters.  It 
haviug,  fortunately,  a very  disagreeable  taste,  it  is  never 
used  for  driuking,  and  hence  it  may  be  manufactured,  sold, 
and  employed  in  the  arts  without  any  Excise  interference. 

Methylated  spirit,  however,  is  a very  different  article.  It 
consists  of  ordinary  (so-called  ethylic)  alcohol  mixed  with 
about  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  true  methylic  alcohol  just 
mentioned,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a definite  chemical  com- 
pound, but  a mere  mixture.  The  origin  and  history  of  this 
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“ methylated  spirit  ” may  bo  briefly  stated  as  follows.  Me- 
thylic  alcohol  (wood  spirit),  though  very  useful  to  the  chemi- 
cal manufacturer  and  color  maker,  cannot  be  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  common  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine),  but  produces 
different  results.  It  was  also  found  that  many  chemical 
operations  which  require  spirit  of  wine  could  not  be  carried 
on  as  cheaply  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  where  spiiit 
is  much  cheaper  on  account  of  the  smaller  duty  payable  on 
its  manufacture.  Government  was  therefore  petitioned  to 
grant  some  relief  to  manufacturers  by  remitting  the  duty 
payable  upon  alcohol  used  in  the  arts.  The  result  was  the 
concoction  of  the  mixture  known  as  “ methylated  spirit,” 
which  was  supposed  to  be  undrinkable,  and  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  was  to  be  sold  duty  free  to  dyers,  &c. 
Unfortunately  the  mere  addition  of  wood  spirit  to  alcohol 
did  not  seem  to  the  authorities  a sufficient  precaution.  Ex- 
cept a manufacturer  or  dyer  was  able  to  give  security  in 
£1,000  not  to  use  or  allow  to  be  used  the  “methylated 
spirit”  for  drinking  purposes,  further  additions  were  in- 
sisted upon.  Oneofthese  consists  in  dissolving  in  the  spirit 
a small  quantity  of  shellac.  This  addition  was  proposed  in 
the  interest  of  the  varnish  makers,  who,  it  was  erroneously 
supposed,  would  be  the  main  consumers  of  methylated  spirit, 
and  to  whom  the  presence  of  shellac  would  be  no  detriment. 
In  this  state  the  spirit  is  sold  under  the  name  of  “ finish.” 
This  addition,  for  the  color  maker  and  dyer,  is  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  that  could  have  been  devised.  It  makes 
all  colors  come  up  flatter,  and  gives  reds  especially  a dull 
bluish  tone.  To  detect  shellac  in  methylated  spirit  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  add  a spoonful  of  the  suspected  sample 
to  a large  glas3  of  pure  water,  say  condensed  steam  water, 
and  stir  up  well.  If  shellac  is  present  it  will  be  precipitated, 
and  occasion  a white  turbidity  or  tnilkiness  in  the  liquid. 
Sometimes  instead  ofshellac  a small  quantity  of  some  aniline 
color,  blue  or  red,  is  added  to  the  spirit.  Whatever  color  is 
selected  will,  of  course,  in  certain  cases  prove  objectionable. 

We  should  suggest  that  if  any  further  addition  to  the  me- 
thylated spirit  is  really  needful — which  we  doubt — some- 
thing of  an  intensely  nau-:eou3  flavor  would  be  much  better 
than  colors  or  resinous  substances. 

On  the  Continent  ordinary  alcohol  is  cheaper  than  wood 
spirit,  and  hence  purchasers  of  the  latter  sometimes  find  it 
more  or  less  adulterated  with  the  former.  To  detect  this 
fraud  Riche  and  Bardy  heat  the  suspected  sample  with  sul- 
phuric acic,  dilute  with  water,  and  distil.  They  then  mix 
the  distillate  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid, 
thus  converting  theethylic  alcohol  into  aldehyde,  and  add  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  finally  some  magenta. 
If  common  alcohol  is  present,  even  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  per  cent.,  the  magenta  takes  a violet  color. — Chemical 
Review. 


ARTIFICIAL  BEESWAX. 

A mixture  of  paraffin  and  common  resin  has  found  its  way 
into  the  market  as  a substitute  for  beeswax — indeed,  it  has 
been  sold  for  that  article — but  in  this  case  the  cakes  were 
covered  with  a thin  coat  of  genuiue  beeswax.  According 
to  a recent  chemical  examination  of  the  artificial  beeswax, 
the  appearance  is  well  calculated  to  deceive,  as  the  com- 
pound is  almost  identical  in  looks  with  the  geuuine  wax, 
whilst  in  colour,  brittleness,  fracture,  and  adhesiveness,  the 
difference  is  very  slight.  The  outer  surface  of  the  sham 
article  possesses  the  characteristic  honey-like  smell  of 
genuine  wax  ; but  freshly-broken  surfaces  have  a marked 
pitchy  odour,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  same  lustre  as  the 
genuine  wax.  Melted  at  a gentle  heat  the  smell  of  honey 
is  lost,  and  the  pitchy  odour  asserts  itself  in  an  unmistak- 
able manner ; at  a stronger  heat  it  becomes  intense,  and 
persists  for  a long  time.  The  melting  point  of  the  false 
wax  is  about  160°  Fahr.,  and  its  specific  gravity  about 
0 962.  In  its  further  qualitative  examination  1 gramme 
was  warmed  witn  10  grammes  of  chloroform  in  a small 
flask.  The  solution  was  clear  and  yellow,  but  soon  became 


turbid  on  cooling,  and  an  almost  transparent,  colourless, 
serous  mass  separated,  more  particularly  upon  the  walls  of 
the  flask.  Afterwards  1 gramme  was  dissolved  in  15 
grammes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  by  boiling,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  In  the  clear,  yellow-coloured  solution,  round  and 
half-round  colourless  granules  were  deposited.  These 
were  recovered  by  filtration,  dried  in  the  air,  and  weighed  : 
6 decigrammes  were  thus  obtained.  The  specific  gravity 
of  these  granules  was  0 910.  The  filtrate  was  evaporated 
at  a gentle  heat,  and  left  as  residue  a brittle  resin  of  a 
beautiful  dark-yellow  colour,  weighing  about  4 deci- 
grammes. Further,  1 gramme  of  the  wax  in  raspings  was 
boiled,  and  well  shaken  in  a solution  of  T4  gramme  borax 
in  20  grammes  of  distilled  water.  A colourless  mass 
separated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.  The 
liquid  was  turbid,  but  on  cooling  was  neither  milky  nor 
gelatinous ; Japan  wax  was  therefore  not  present.  The 
same  experiment  was  made  with  the  granules  free  from 
resin.  This  time  the  fluid  remained  clear  during  boiling 
and  when  cooled.  The  granules  united  into  a cake  at  the 
top  of  the  fluid.  A sample  in  fine  shavings  was  then 
agitated  with  diluted  ammonia  solution  : a portion  of  the 
residue  above-mentioned,  free  from  resin,  was  also  treated 
with  ammonia.  In  both  eases  the  fluid  remained  clear  and 
transparent,  and  the  samples  unchanged,  indicating  the 
absence  not  only  of  stearin,  but  also  of  circumiu  and 
olearine.  The  granular  body,  quite  free  from  resin,  which, 
according  to  the  above  tests,  contained  neither  stearin  nor 
Japan  wax,  was  now  tested  for  paraffin.  It  had  a lustrous 
appearance  and  alabaster-like  transparency,  yielded  be- 
tween the  fingers  without  adhering,  and  dissolved  easily 
and  completely  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  benzine,  but  not 
at  all  in  five  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  quantitative 
analysis  brings  out  the  quantities  as  CO  per  cent,  paraffiu, 
and  40  per  cent,  of  yellow  resin. — English  Mechanic. 


Cffmsponl&m*. 

THE  SIMPLE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  APPARATUS 
FOR  LIQUIDS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  current  number  of  the  News  ('page 
495)  you  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  a description  and 
sketch  of  a little  apparatus  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids,  for  which  you  acknowledge  yourself 
indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  Owen's  College, 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  apparatus  in  ques- 
tion is  “as  old  as  the  hills,”  or,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
known  in  this  country  for  close  upon  thirty  years.  The 
first  account  of  this  identical  instrument — Alexander’s 
hydrometer — appeared  in  Poggendorff’s  Annalen,  after 
which  it  got  noticed  in  France  and  England.  I well  re- 
member that  several  of  these  instruments  were  fitted  up 
by  the  students  whilst  1 was  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  in  1849,  on  the  appearance  of  Hofmann  and 
De  la  Rue’s  published  account  of  it  in  vol.  1 of  their 
“ Annual  Report  of  the  Progress  of  Chemistry”  for  1847- 
1848.  I myself  made  one  of  them,  and,  if  I mistake  not, 
the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News,  who  was  then  my  fellow- 
student,  another.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  the  instrument  was  well  known  to  us  all  by  the  follow- 
ing description,  which  I quote  from  the  Report  in  ques- 
tion : — 

(Page  28).  “ Determination  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of 
Liijuids.  Hydrometer. — Alexander  has  proposed  the  application 
of  a long-known  principle  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids.  Two  parallel  graduated  glass  tubes,  both  open  at  one 
end,  and  communicating  with  each  other  at  their  other  ends,  at 
which  is  a small  syringe,  are  introduced,  the  one  iuto  water,  the 
other  into  the  liquid  to  be  examined.  The  air  in  the  tubes  is 
now  slightly  rarefied  by  means  of  the  syringe,  when,  by  com- 
paring the  elevation  of  the  water  and  of  the  other  liquid  in  the 
tubes,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  is  given.  Alexander  calls 
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his  instrument  hydrometer  ; he  recommends  it  for  practical  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  will  be  generally 
adopted.” 

The  indications  afforded  by  Alexander’s  instrument  are 
subject  to  errors  arising  from  capillarity  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  tubes  so  narrow  as  5 m.m.  diameter),  but  this 
form  of  hydrometer  is  certainly  far  more  accurate  than 
has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  content  with 
“ results  correct  to  the  first  decimal  place,”  or  it  could 
never  be  employed  at  all  in  chemical  laboratories. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly,  John  SPILLER. 

London , October  20 th. 


EXHIBITION  BLUNDERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Last  year  there  was  a great  fuss  made 
because  some  few  exhibitors  wrote  their  names,  &c.,  on 
their  exhibits.  I only  wish  that  I had  taken  the  same  pre- 
caution this  year,  we  should  then  have  been  saved  the 
“ luxury  of  grumbling,”  not  altogether  so  much  on  the 
fact  of  there  being  so  many  mistakes  in  the  catalogue,  as 
at  the  short-sightedness  of  a rule  that  reads  two  ways, 
and  which  led  to  the  almost  unpleasant  correspondence  of 
last  year. 

Of  course  it  would  be  unkind  to  blame  our  very  worthy 
and  deservedly  respected  assistant  secretary  for  all  the 
mistakes  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a hint  from  him  in  the  proper  quarter  would  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  viz.,  that  it  would  lighten  his  labour  and 
cause  fewer  mistakes,  and  less  heartburnings  to  individual 
exhibitors,  were  they  to  write  or  print  on  the  front  of  their 
exhibits  the  title  and  name,  as  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
has  done  in  this  year’s  exhibition. 

One  doesn’t  know  whether  other  exhibitors  have  as 
many  mistakes  in  catalogue  as  myself  and  Mrs.  Payne.  If 
so,  I pity  them,  and  blame  myself ; because,  should  we 
ever  exhibit  again,  we  shall  not  subject  our  pictures  to  be 
stated  as  the  work  of  another  photographer,  as  are  numbers 
455  and  456  ; neither  shall  we  stand  the  chance  of  having 
another  picture  hung  horizontally  when  it  should  have 
been  perpendicular.  Nor  would  the  public  be  puzzled  to 
know  what  a “Night  Blooming  Cereons"  was  (No.  423). 
Neither  would  there  have  been  such  a stupid  mistake  as  a 
“ Group  of  Cocks  ” (No.  371)  had  one  written  on  mount 
“Group  of  White  Cochins.”  Neither  would  the  “Pair 
of  Ailesbury  Ducks”  (No.  232)  have  been  passed  compa- 
ratively unnoticed  had  the  catalogue  described  them  as  in- 
tended and  sent  with  them,  viz., “The  Heroes ofa  Hundred 
Fights for  that  identical  pair  of  ducks  had  beaten 
everything  shown  against  them  in  upwards  of  a hundred 
prize  poultry  shows  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  conse- 
quently their  points  would  be  the  more  studied  by 
connoisseurs  attending  the  Exhibition,  and  would  probably 
attract  others. 

I think,  sir,  I have  written  enough  to  show  that  it  is  ad- 
visable, where  practicable,  for  every  exhibitor  (especially 
our  friend  Mr.  Iligginson  and  myself)  to  write  plainly  on 
tneir  exhibits  everything  they  wish  the  public  to  know, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  the  chance  medley  of  assistant  secre- 
tary's assistants,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  departments. — Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Glen  Payne. 

P.S. — I have  just  discovered  that  No.  540  should  have 
been  copies  of  “ Tapestry,”  and  not  “ Paintings.” 

[The  blunders  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  and 
similar  errors  in  regard  to  others,  are  certainly  very  lament- 
able, and  should  have  been  avoided.  We  cannot  say  where 
the  responsibility  rests,  but  it  is  very  deplorable  that  any 
portion  of  the  success  of  an  exhibition  which  promises  so 
well  as  the  present  should  be  perilled  by  such  sources  of 
annoyance.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  rule  for- 
bidding the  appending  of  names  to  pictures  was  entirely  re- 
scinded, having  been  found  to  work  so  disastrously  last  year; 
but,  by  some  oversight,  it  crept  into  the  printed  conditions 


again.  Our  correspondent  will  see  that  in  a second  edition 
of  the  catalogue  many  of  the  errors  of  which  he  com- 
plaius  have  been  rectified,  and  others,  whilst  very  irritating, 
will  not  mislead.  For  instance,  any  observer  interested  in 
the  picture  will  not  be  misled  by  the  mis  spelling  of  the 
Cereus,  or  Torch  Thistle,  but  will  be  more  interested  in 
noting  that,  being  the  night-flowering  species,  it  must  have 
been  photographed  by  evening  light. — Ed.] 

CONVERGING  PERPENDICULARS  IN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

Dear  Sir, — Perfectly  fair  criticism— however  hostile — I 
can  always  read  with  pleasure.  In  a review  of  the  Society’s 
Exhibition  by  the  Editors  of  the  British  Journal — No.  25, 
a street  of  ancient”  Hooded  Roofs — Pent  Houses  at  Morlaix, 
Finisterre,”  is  singled  out  as  “ a forcible  example  of  the 
effect  of  pointing  the  camera  upwards  without  making 
use  of  the  counteracting  agency  of  a swing-back  to  pre- 
vent the  convergence  of  the  marginal  lines ; ” and,  more- 
over, “the  only  one  iu  the  Exhibition  showing  the  defect 
in  question ! ” 

This  delicious  piece  of  flippant,  off-hand  criticism  would 
be  amusing  were  it  not  mischievous. 

Permit  me  to  inform  these  censors  that  I always  use  a 
“ swing-back  ; ” that,  in  this  instance,  the  camera  was  not 
“cocked,” for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it ; and  that  No.  25  is  entirely  free  from  any  convergence 
of  the  lines. 

I enclose  a copy  for  your  examination,  and  also  a number 
of  others,  forming  part  of  two  large  series,  which  I have 
this  morning  gone  through  without  finding  a single  “ ex- 
ample of  the  defect  in  question.”  They  were  all  taken 
with  Dallmeyer's  extra-wide  angle  lens  for  confined  situa- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  my  absence  abroad, 
a few  random  specimens  (the  first  rough  proofs)  only  were 
sent  for  exhibition,  and  of  those,  the  more  important  were 
not  hung,  from  want  of  space  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  number  of  pictures  sent  in. 

Before  speaking  ex  cathedra  of  converging  lines  in  archi- 
tectural subjects,  the  Editors  should  endeavour  to  acquire 
some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  architecture.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  spend — as  I have  done— a great  part  of  my 
life  amidst  architectural  subjects  in  every  corner  of 
Europe.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  any  one  passing 
■Whitehall  pause  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ilorse  Guards, 
and  examine  the  facade  of  Inigo  Jones’  noble  Palladian 
structure.  A photograph  of  it  would  certainly  be  stig- 
matized by  these  sapient  gentlemen  as  a frightful  example 
of  converging  lines.  Yet  the  great  architect  knew  perfectly 
well  what  he  was  about,  and  perfectly  achieved  the  effect 
at  which  he  aimed  in  his  designs!— 1 am,  sir,  yours 
obediently,  Stephen  Thompson. 

[The  examples,  similar  to  those  in  the  Exhibition,  with 
which  Mr.  Thompson  favours  us,  are  very  fine,  and  alto- 
gether free  from  the  technical  defect  in  question.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  over-hanging  upper  storeys 
and  heavy  gables  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
may  deceive  the  eye  of  a superficial  observer,  and  produce 
a suggestion  of  converging  perpendiculars,  which  a more 
careful  examination  or  an  instructed  eye  will  readily  deter- 
mine to  be  only  optical  illusion.  It  is  true,  a critic  is  sup- 
posed to  know  something  of  everything  ; but  he  may  be 
pardoned  for  not  being  familiar  with  the  domestic*  archi- 
tecture of  Andrea  Palladio,  or  of  the  works  of  his  noblest 
English  expositor,  Inigo  Jones. — Ed.] 


ftalfc  in  t&i  jjtnbin. 

South  ia.M>on  Photographic  Socibty. — At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  November  1st,  a communication 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall,  F.C.S.  Subject : “ Educa- 
tional Aid  by  Photographic  Exhibits.” 
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Photographing  a Trotting  Horse.— Tho  San  Francisco 
Alta  of  the  11th  of  August  says:— “In  our  mention  of  the 
photographs  taken  by  Muybridge  of  Occident  at  full  speed  we 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Stanford  to  have  a 
series  of  views  taken  to  show  the  step  at  all  its  stages,  so  as  to 
settle  the  controversy  among  horsemen  about  the  question 
whether  a fast  trotter  ever  has  all  his  feet  iu  the  air  at  once. 
Mr.  Muybridge  has  now  received  his  instructions,  and  will 
commence  his  work  so  soon  as  he  can  receive  the  needful 
lenses  from  London,  and  can  have  machinery  made  here.  Occi- 
dent moves  20ft.  at  a stride,  and  Mr.  Muybridge  will  have  a 
dozen  photographic  cameras  placed  at  intervals  of  2ft. , making 
a total  distance  of  24ft. , a little  more  than  a full  stride.  The 
shutters  of  these  cameras  will  be  opened  and  shut  by  electricity 
as  the  horse  passes  in  front  of  each,  the  time  of  exposure  being, 
as  before,  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  a second.  The 
12  pictures  will  be  taken  within  two-thirds  of  a second,  the 
time  required  for  travelling  24ft.  at  a speed  of  2.37.  Each 
picture  will  be  taken  by  a double  lens,  so  as  to  bo  adapted  tor 
the  stereoscope,  and  will  thus  furnish  the  most  conclusive  proof 
to  connoisseurs  that  it  is  faithfully  taken  by  photography,  and 
not  materially  changed  by  retouching.”  It  will  be  noted  that 
lenses  for  this  special  work  must  he  made  in  England. — Ed.  P.  N 

The  Oregon  Silver  Mud. — Professor  Silliman,  of  New 
Haven,  informs  us  that  the  alleged  argentiferous  mud  of  Wasco 
country,  Oregon,  an  account  of  which  we  recently  copied  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  is  a fraudulent  production.  As 
regards  the  form  in  which  the  silver  was  added,  Professor  Silli- 
man says  that  the  metal  in  the  sample  analyzed  by  him  was 
spongy,  in  a grey  powder,  and  generally  in  tho  condition  in 
which  silver  appears  when  reduced  by  zinc.  An  authentic 
example  from  tho  locality,  obtained  by  a trustworthy  corres- 
pondent of  Professor  Silliman,  yielded  no  silver  whatever.— 
Scientific  American. 

Preparation  of  Celluloid. — Paper  is  treated  by  a con- 
tinuous procoss  with  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  of 
nitric  acid,  which  convert  it  into  a sort  of  gun-cotton.  The 
excess  ot  acid  is  removed  by  pressure,  followed  up  by  washing 
with  abundance  of  water.  The  paste,  when  thus  washed, 
drained,  and  partially  dried,  is  ground  in  a mill,  mixed  with 
camphor,  ground  again,  strongly  pressed,  dried  under  a 
hydraulic  press  between  leaves  of  blotting  paper,  cut,  bruised, 
laminated,  and  compressed  again  in  a special  apparatus, 
suitably  heated.  It  is  said  to  be  hard,  tough,  transparent, 
elastic,  fusible,  becoming  plastic  and  malleable  at  125°.  It 
ignites  with  difficulty,  is  decomposed  suddenly  at  140°  without 
inflammation,  and  gives  rise  to  reddish  fumes.  It  is  inodorous, 
and  does  not  become  electric  on  friction. — Bull,  dc  la  Soc. 
Industriclle  de  Jlouen. 


$0  ®0rr*s]?0tt&fttts. 

J.  11.  M. — Much  depends  upon  what  you  are  copying  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  going  about  it.  As  a rule,  a bath  slightly  acid  will  be 
more  convenient  for  copying  work  than  one  quite  neutral.  If  you 
are  copying  an  engraving  you  will  often  find  a weak  developev 
better  than  a strong  one  ; but  for  oil  paintings  the  strong  one 
will  often  answer  best.  A ripe  collodion  is  generally  best. 

J.  II.  It. — Your  letter  is  singularly  inexplicit,  and  gives  us  no  data 
upon  which  to  give  you  information.  What  is  your  enclosure, 
and  how  produced?  It  appears  like  a collodion  transfer,  partly 
bleached  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  How  can  we 
answer  your  second  question,  which  stands  thus : “ Is  it  tho  rough 
side  of  ground  glass  or  the  smooth  side?”  Is  what  the  rough 
side  or  smooth?  You  give  us  no  context  to  suggest  even  a clue 
to  your  meaning. 

«L  J-  F. — You  will  no  doubt  succeed  if  you  persevere,  but  you  must 
use  care  as  well.  The  two  stereo  slides  you  enclose  are  examples 
of  very  careless  work.  One  of  them  is  mounted  wrong ; the  halves 
require  transposing  The  other  is  clumsily  cut  and  crookedly 
mounted.  Tho  snowy  effect  of  stereoscopic  pictures  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  use  of  an  over-intensified  negative.  Sometimes  a similar 
effect  is  due  to  a paper  rough  surface,  every  little  point  on  the 
surface  of  which  reflects  light;  and  this  effect,  being  magnified  in 
the  stereoscope,  gives  a snowy  effect. 

Tukons  Miriam. — You  will  find  instructions  in  our  Y'ear-Book 
for  1876.  Of  course  the  subject  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
explained  within  the  space  of  an  answer  in  this  column.  There 
was,  some  years  ago,  a little  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  is,  we  think,  out  of  print,  and,  at  any  rate,  would  now  pro- 
bably be  out  of  date. 
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Pepper. — The  singularly  peppered  condition  of  your  pictures  is 
beyond  doubt  duo  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body  either  in 
suspension  in  your  bath  or  collodion  ; but  what  and  which,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  without  investigation  on  the  spot.  We  once 
saw  a similar  effect  produced  by  the  introduction  of  some  crystals 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  silver  bath.  Y'ou  will  easily  see  if 
your  collodion  is  turbid,  and  if  not,  filter  the  bath  carefully,  and 
try  again.  2.  It  is  possible  the  sun  gas-light  in  the  roof  of  the 
interior  you  name  may  help  you  a little.  3.  Bromide  of  potassium, 
being  very  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  is  not  a desirable  salt  for 
use  in  your  collodion.  Bromide  of  cadmium  is  much  more  soluble, 
and,  therefore,  answers  better.  But  no  bromide  or  other  salt 
should  be  expected  to  dissolve  if  put  direct  into  the  collodion  in 
lump>.  The  bromide  should  always  bo  powdered,  and  then  dis- 
solved in  separate  alcohol,  a drop  or  two  of  water  being  sometimes 
added.  When  dissolved  by  repeated  shakings,  it  should  be 
filtered  before  adding  to  the  collodion.  Before  making  collodion, 
if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  operations,  you  should  carefully 
read  instructions,  and  you  would  then  avoid  troublesome  blunders. 

J.  C.  Stephens. — The  work  on  retouching  which  you  name  is  a very 
excellent  one. 

B.  L.  I’. — Your  troublesome  experience  of  negative  films  dissolving 
when  varnish  is  applied  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
collodion.  Some  samples  of  pyroxyline  are  much  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  others,  and  some  readily  become  so  after  keeping 
for  a short  time.  The  cutting  trom  the  English  Mechanic  which 
you  enclose  explains  the  case  well,  and  doubtless  meets  your 
case.  Wo  print  it  for  the  benefit  of  others: — “Everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  collodion  knows  that,  after  it  is  iodized, 
a change  begins,  and  that  slowly,  but  surely,  it  decomposes.  Tho 
change,  so  far  as  the  pyroxyline  basis  of  tho  collodion  is  concerned, 
is  one  which  tends  to  make  it  produce  a more  and  more  solublo 
film,  till  at  last  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  fully  ex- 
plains the  dissolving  of  the  image  referred  to,  and  it  is  no  peculiarity 
of  one  c dlodion  more  than  another  ; the  change  referred  to  takes 
place  with  every  m ike  of  collodion,  although  all  do  not  change 
with  iqual  rapidity.  For  my  own  part,  I have  never  found 
Mawson’s  collodion  to  behave  as  described  if  fresh,  or  moderately 
fresh— iu  fact,  not  unless  very  old,  and  in  consequence  much  gone. 
Usually  it  keeps  remarkably  well.  In  some  special  cases  old  collo- 
dion is  of  particular  value,  and  to  prevent  tho  loss  of  the  negative 
when  it  has  been  used,  flow  over  the  plate  diluted  albumen,  dry, 
and  it  may  then  be  varnished  with  safety.” 

B.  II.  T. — Gelatine  has  of  late  years  acquired  very  considerable  im- 
portance os  a photographic  agent,  and  a sample  specially  suited  to 
the  photographer’s  purposes  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Nelson 
and  Co.  Examples  of  gelatine  vary  very  much  in  quality.  Heat 
may  bo  used  in  assisting  solution,  when  time  is  an  object.  The 
completed  solution  may  be  filtered,  if  necessary  ; but  not  otherwise. 
2.  Drying  the  collodio-chloride  film  on  opal  glass  by  means  of 
heat  is  desirable,  but  not  imperatively  necessary  when  not  con- 
venient, provided  proper  precautions  be  used  to  secure  perfect 
desiccation  of  the  film  before  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive. 3.  The  varnish  known  as  “ crystal  varnish  ” is  used  without 
heat,  and  is  suitable  for  positives  on  glass.  4.  We  know  of  many 
cases  iu  which  treatment  of  the  bath  with  cyanide  has  been  most 
successful.  A neglect  occurred  in  posting  the  packet.  You  have 
doubtless  received  it  by  this  time. 

Henry  Wilcox. — The  Exhibition,  accoiding  to  the  advertisements, 
closes  on  15th  November. 

T.  II.  P.— The  prints  have  interested  us  ; but,  being  on  the  back  of 
a screen  in  bad  light,  they  are  difficult  to  examine.  We  will 
make  the  most  careful  examination  we  can,  nnd  then  give  our 
opinion. 

C.  H.  P.  Vernon. — Thanks.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  use  tho 
“Trip”  in  the  News.  Our  aim  in  the  Year-Book  is  to  secure 
chi>  fly  practical  articles. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Messrs.  G.  & R.  Layis,  Eastbourne, 

Three  Photographs  of  Bishop  of  Ohicoster. 

Mr.  Bevan,  Lowestoft, 

Photograph  of  Mrs.  Brown  nnd  Child. 

Photograph  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Kirkley,  Lowestoft. 
Messrs.  NewnHam  & Fiei.d,  Bournemouth, 

Photograph  of  John  Latbrope  Motley,  Eiq. 

Messss.  R.  & J.  W.  Bbimskili.,  Windermere, 

Photograph  of  Windermere  Lake. 

Mr.  H.  Pointer, 

Photograph  entitled  “ Who  Calls  ! ” 

Photograph  entitled  “ Anti-Vivisectors.” 

Messrs.  Hart  & Co.,  Birmingham, 

Two  Photographs  of  the  4th  Warwickshire  Volunteers. 
One  Photograph  of  Camp  of  ditto. 

Davies  Bros.,  Weston-super-Mare, 

Photograph  of  1'lat  liolm  Lighthouse. 

Mr.  E.  Ben  net,  Manchester, 

Fhotograph  of  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 
Amateur  Art  Critics  at  the  Exhibition— Civic  Honours 
to  Photographers — Professor  Abel,  C.B.,  and  Mili- 
tary Guncotton. 

Amateur  Art  Critics  at  the  Exhibition. — We  made  mention 
the  other  day  in  these  columns  of  a definition  of  retouch- 
ing : something  which  other  people  do  to  their  pictures. 
We  have  since  learnt  a simple  definition  of  art  from  the 
amateur  critics  who  appear  to  visit  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibi- 
tion in  large  numbers.  Art,  unlike  retouching,  is  some- 
thing iu  one’s  own  picture,  and  in  nobody  else’s.  In  sum 
and  substance,  we  have  heard  many  an  exhibitor  say  of 
another  photographer's  work  : — “ It  is  very  good,  and  all 
that ; the  model  is  cleverly  arranged,  and  the  manipulation 
exceedingly  skilful,  no  doubt;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  it  is  really  tirst-rate, 
and  deserves  high  commendation.  But  it  is  not  art — not 
true  art.”  All  this  is  very  charming  and  delightful,  of 
course— especially  in  the  case  of  he  who  utters  it;  the 
only  thing  is,  that  we  do  not  all  of  us  look  at  matters  from 
the  same  standpoint.  One  gentleman,  who  shows  some 
very  fine  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  and  already  enjoys  a 
recognised  position  in  this  metropolis,  shook  his  head  very 
dolefully  as  he  pointed  out  some  “ flagrant  abominations  ” 
to  us,  and  only  recovered  his  spirits  again  as  he  approached 
his  own  productions.  “And  which  do  you  like  best?'1 
asked  a visitor  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition  (we 
were  standing  before  two  fine  portraits— the  one  a specimen 
of  English,  the  other  of  foreign  work).  “This  one,  I 
think,”  was  our  opinion.  “ Do  you — do  you  really  ? ” was 
the  reply.  “ Why,  the  other  is  far  before  it ; but  then  I 
speak  from  an  art  point  of  view,  you  know.”  It  must  be 
very  nice  to  enjoy  such  confidence  in  one’s  opinion.  There 
is  a freshness,  too,  and  a naivete  which  never  fails  to 
amuse.  One  can  almost  imagine  one  of  these  critics  getting 
into  raptures  over  his  own  work  ; he  does  not  wish  to  be 
egotistical,  he  would  have  you  know,  and  he  would  much 
rather  be  dumb  on  his  own  merits,  for  he  knows  the  short- 
comings and  defects  of  his  work — none  better;  “but 
really,  look  here,  you  know,  if  those  pictures  of  mine  are 
not  ten  times— ay,  twenty  times — better  than  anything  else 
iu  the  show,  why  I'll  eat  my  head — there.”  He  is  the  man, 
too,  of  all  others,  who  would  not  breathe  a word  against 
the  hanging  committee  or  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  the  exhibition  a success.  He  knows 
only  too  well  what  an  unprofitable  and  ungracious  task 
they  have  had  to  perform,  and  would  not  for  worlds  take 
exception  to  their  dictum,  albeit  they  may  have  made,  as 
all  men  are  likely  to  do,  some  trifling  mistakes.  Errors  of 
judgment  are  possible  with  us  all,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
Photographic  Society  is  certaiuly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted 
and  arranged.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  take  exception 
to  their  general  fitness  and  ability  for  their  work,  but  “ I 
ask  anybody,  now,”  he  says,  in  an  iujured  tone,  “if  those 
three  pictures  of  mine  deserved  to  be  hung  behind  the 
door,  or  that  beautiful  study,  en  itled  ‘ Jack  and  Grubby,’ 
does  not  lose  all  its  grandeur  by  being  put  where  all  the 
light  in  the  room  appears  to  be  concentrated.  I defy  you 
to  tell  me  which  is  Jack  and  which  is  Grubby  from  here, 
and  yet  all  this  rubbish  round  about  has  been  hung  without 
a thought.”  However,  we  shall  see  what  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  have  to  say ; we  hope 
to  goodness  they  will  know  something  about  art. 

Civic  Honours  to  Photographers. — The  ninth  of  November 
is  comiDg,  and  on  it,  two  gentlemen  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  photographic  circles  are  to  be  honoured  in  civic 
life.  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  Sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex  for  the  present  year,  shares  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  brother  sheriff  the  honour  of  being  host  at  j 


the  banquet  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  occasion  of  the  swear- 
ing in  of  the  new  first  magistrate.  On  the  same  day,  at 
Brighton,  Alderman  Mayall,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  will  be 
invested  with  the  robe  of  office,  and  assume  the  dignity  of 
Mayor  of  Brighton.  A graud  banquet  is  to  be  given  at 
the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  and  it  is  to  us  a source  of 
gratification  to  know  that  the  Alderman  has  not  forgotten 
his  confreres  in  the  photographic  world  on  this  occasion, 
but  has  invited  several  gentlemen  to  share  his  table  at  the 
moment  of  success.  Mr.  Mayall,  as  our  readers  probably 
know,  has  for  some  years  past  made  Brighton  his  resi- 
dence, and  occupied  himself  iu  studying  the  welfare  of 
local  affairs.  At  the  Town  Council,  the  School  Board, 
and  other  places,  he  has  made  his  mark,  and  the  scheme 
now  being  proceeded  with  to  deepen  Shoreham  Harbour, 
and  render  it  more  available  for  Normandy  shipping,  is 
almost  the  sole  work  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mayall.  Brighton 
has  shown  her  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  highest  office  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  town 
to  award. 

Professor  Abel,  C.B.,  and  Military  Guncotton. — It  is  seldom 
in  this  country  that  science,  art,  and  literature  are  awarded 
a title  by  the  State.  Thackeray  and  Dickens  neither  re- 
ceived titles,  and  this  was  one  reason,  probably,  why  Carlisle 
and  Tennyson  hesitated  to  receive  a baronetcy  when  offered 
to  them.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  usually 
knighted,  as  also  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  present  one,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker. 
But  science  is  rarely  honoured  as  pure  science,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  worth  while  recording  the  circumstance  that 
Professor  Abel,  F.ll.S.,  whose  researches  upon  guncotton 
are  doubtless  known  to  every  phatographer,  has  just  been 
nominated  to  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  Only  one 
other  chemist,  we  believe,  the  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.P.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  enjoys  a similar  honour,  a remarkable 
circumstance,  since  the  number  of  civilian  C.B.’s  is  very 
great.  We  have  just  mentioned  Prof.  Abel’s  researches 
upon  guncotton,  and  it  is  these,  indeed,  which  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  him  the  honour  in  ques- 
tion. Prior  to  his  investigation  of  this  interesting  com- 
pound, guucotton  was  employed  mainly  in  this  country  in 
the  preparation  of  collodion  for  photographic  and  medical 
purposes.  It  was  a soluble  pvroxiline  that  was  required, 

( therefore,  and  photographers  are  apt  to  estimate  the  value 
of  their  pyroxiline  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  disap- 
pears in  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Prof.  Abel  did 
| not  want  guncotton,  however,  for  solutions  ; he  wanted  it 
i as  an  explosive,  as  a substitute  for  gunpowder  and  the  like. 

The  photographer’s  guncotton  is  known  to  the  chemist  as 
j bi-nitro  cellulose,  but  Professor  Abel  required  a material 
j with  more  nitrogen,  and  this  he  secured  in  the  shape  of 
| tri-nitro-cellulose.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  go  by  the 
j name  of  guncotton,  and  are,  to  the  eye,  undistinguishable. 

: But  both  the  soldier  and  the  photographer  would  soon  tell 
I the  difference  between  the  bi-  and  the  tri-nitro-cellulose. 

| A charge  of  photographer’s  cotton  would  not  display  the 
j same  energy  on  explosion,  and,  consequently,  would  do  less 
mischief  than  the  military  guncotton  ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  latter  were  used  iu  the  preparation  of  collodion 
it  would  be  found  to  be  almost  insoluble  ; at  any  rate,  only 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  material  would  go  into  solu- 
tion on  being  shaken  up  with  an  alcohol-ether  mixture. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHOTO-CIIEMISTUY. 

BY  M.  It.  ItADAU.* 

[As  this  article  appears  at  an  opportune  moment,  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  greatest  English  photographers,  we 
havemuch  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  a translation  of  it. 
—Ed.  P.N.] 

When  we  study  closely  the  action  of  light  upon  plants, 
we  perceive  that  it  depends  essentially  on  chemical  pheno- 

• Extract  from  Li  Lumiere  et  les  Climats. 
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mena  anolagous  to  those  on  which  photography  is  based. 
Light  produces,  in  a great  number  of  substances,  molecular 
changes  favourable  to  affinity.  Unhappily,  photo-chemistry, 
which  comprises  the  study  of  all  phenomena  of  this  class, 
is  still  very  little  understood.  We  will  now,  however,  en- 
deavour to  give  briefly  what  is  known  of  it. 

We  know  that  the  prism  separates  the  white  light  into 
an  infinity  of  rays  diversly  coloured  aud  refracted,  which 
insensibly  go  over  from  red  to  violet,  stretching  through 
the  range  of  the  six  principal  colours  (red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet).  These  rays,  which  act  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  constitute  light,  more  properly  called  visible 
light.  They  are  warm,  and  can  act  chemically  on  sub- 
stances termed  sensitive,  but  they  do  not  produce  the 
entirety  of  calorific  or  chemical  effects  of  the  solar 
rays.  The  visible  spectrum  extends  beyond  the  two 
sides  in  the  form  of  obscure  radiations.  Outside  the  red 
is  the  region  of  concealed  heat,  outside  the  violet  the  con- 
cealed chemical  rays.  The  latter,  the  ultra-violet  rays,  be- 
come visible  under  certain  circumstarces  with  a feeble  tint 
of  greyish-lavender.  They  do  not  possess  any  material 
heat,  but  they  have  a strong  action  on  sensitive  substances, 
and  are  transformed  easily  into  luminous  rays  when  thrown 
on  a fluorescent  substance* 

The  luminous  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  furrowed  by 
obscure  rays.  They  are  a species  of  gaps,  which  prove  the 
passage  of  rays  across  certain  mediums  endowed  with  a 
special  power  of  absorption.  The  greater  part  of  these  rays 
are  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  action  of  the  metallic 
vapours  that  envelope  the  sun.  The  spectrum  infra  red, 
aud  the  spectrum  ultra-violet,  present  rays,  or  inactive 
spaces,  the  same  as  in  visible  spectrum.  It  is  easy 
to  afford  evidence  of  this  in  the  ultra-violet  spectrum, 
by  having  recourse  to  photographing.  In  the  infra-red 
spectrum,  M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering visible  a great  number  of  rays,  profiting  by  the 
curious  properties  of  phosphorescent  bodies.  The  glimmer 
that  these  bodies  emit,  after  having  been  exposed  to  light, 
is  destroyed  by  the  obscure  heat  rays ; the  parts  of  the 
phosphorescent  surface  which  correspond  to  the  inactive 
spaces  of  an  obscure  spectrum  then  continue  only  to  shine, 
and  thus  reveal  the  existence  of  rays.f  All  these  rays  or 
spaces  have  otherwise  perfectly  invariable  positions  in  the 
spectrum,  and  it  is  this  fixedness  which  furnishes  us  with 
a valuable  mark  by  defining  in  a precise  manner  the 
thermo-colouration,  optical  or  chemical,  of  a ray;  we 
employ  the  word  colouration  as  customary  in  physics  to 
design  the  place  that  a ray,  visible  or  not,  occupies  in  the 
complete  spectrum. 

'1  he  chemical  action  of  light  has  been  mainly  studied  in 
view  of  a practical  end — the  fixing  of  the  image  in  the 
dark  room  or  camera.  We  have  discovered  that  a great 
number  of  substances  change  colour  when  they  are  exposed 
to  certain  luminous  rays,  and  this  fact,  admitted  without 
having  been  investigated,  has  served  as  the  turning  point 
to  the  art  of  photography. 

Scheele  has  made  it  known  since  1770  that  chloride  of 
silver  turned  black  uuder  the  action  of  daylight.  Wedg- 
wood, in  1802,  tried  to  use  this  property  of  chloride  of 
silver  for  copying  church  windows  or  engravings,  but  he 
did  not  succeed.  About  1813  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce 
carried  on  the  researches,  and  succeeded  iu  copying  en- 
gravings by  means  of  a layer  of  bitumen  of  Judea  placed 
on  a plate  of  burnished  silver ; the  portions  of  bitumen 
attacked  by  the  solar  rays  become  insoluble,  and,  on  being 
plunged  into  essence  of  lavender,  the  parts  protected  can 
be  washed  away,  leaving  thus  the  bare  metal,  with  its 
burnished  aspect,  for  those  parts  that  the  engraving  has 
covered,  whilst  the  whites  of  the  engraving  are  represented 
by  a whitish  coating  of  bitumen. 

* Let  it  here  be  added  that,  according  to  Mr.  Draper,  the  small  calorific 
intensity  of  the  vl  >let  region  of  the  spectrum  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the 
consider  . ble  expansion  it  is  submitted  to  in  crossing  ihe  prism. 

t Mr.  Draper,  is  a’so  MM.  C.  Vogel  and  Lohse,  have  succeeded  in  thus 
photographing  the  inira-red  ; the  image  obtained  was  positive. 


In  1826  Nipce  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  painter 
Daguerre,  who  perfected  the  method  of  Niepce,  and  in 
1838  the  latter  made  a discovery  founded  on  the  attraction 
that  iodide  of  silver  (having  been  exposed  to  the  sun) 
exercises  on  mercurial  vapours. 

At  last,  towards  1839,  Talbot  introduced  the  use  of 
chloride  of  silver.  From  that  time  photography  has  made 
gigantic  strides,  but  only  as  regards  application,  the 
theory  of  its  phenomena  being  still  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
We  can,  however,  attempt  to  group  what  has  beeu  done, 
under  many  general  heads.  First,  we  have  reducing 
actions.  Under  the  influence  of  the  solar  iays,  oxygen 
and  halogenous  bodies  tend  to  leave  metals  : chloride  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  decomposed.  It  is  the  same  with  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides  of  metals,  which  are 
easily  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  or  acids  which  are  over- 
oxidised, &c.  In  these  cases  light  destroys  affinity. 

There  are,  again,  the  combining  actions,  in  which  affini- 
ties are,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  by  light.  Oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  bromine  tend  under  this  influence  to  mix  with 
hydrogen  and  organic  substances.  A mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  keeps  indefinitely  in  the  dark  ; exposed  to 
the  light  it  liquefies,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced. 
Bitumen  of  Judea  becomes  insoluble  under  the  action  of 
light,  on  account  of  its  absorbing  oxygen.  A great 
number  of  essences  and  varnishes  become  equally  oxidized 
in  the  light ; the  resin  of  the  guaiacum  or  lignum  vitse  turns 
blue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  oxides. 

In  mixing  a substance  that  readily  decomposes  under 
the  action  of  light  with  another  possessing  a tendency  to 
absorb  intervening  bodies,  we  obtain  still  more  energetic 
effects.  Thus  it  is  that  organic  substances  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver,  while  they  absorb  the 
oxygen  disengaged.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
it  suffices  to  expose  one  only  of  the  two  sensitive  substances 
to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  to  put  it  into  contact  with  the 
other  ; the  molecular  work  developed  by  light  continues 
after  the  exposure,  and  the  union  of  the  two  substances 
produces  in  the  end  the  same  effect  as  would  have  taken 
place  under  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays.  Thus,  for 
example,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  iodide  of  silver,  we 
bring  it  into  contact  with  gallic  acid,  after  having  exposed 
one  or  other  of  the  two  substances  to  the  sun,  or  we  may 
expose  the  two  together : the  effect  if.  always  the  same,  so 
far  as  intensity  is  concerned.  The  photographers  term 
materials  that  receive  and  preserve  the  luminary  action, 
sensitive,  or  impressionable  ; and  those  which  develop  or  com- 
plete the  chemical  effect,  developing  substances ; Dut  these 
distinctions  carry  with  them  little  weight,  as  we  can  easily 
change  the  characters  of  the  two  bodies. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  SAVING  OF  SILVER. 

BY  ROBERT  J.  CHUTE.* 

It  is  a trite  saying  that  “ it  is  not  so  much  what  a man 
earns  as  what  lie  saves,”  and  as  the  margin  for  saving  or 
wasting  in  photography  is  so  large,  the  matter  of  saving 
becomes  an  important  one. 

It  is  well  known  among  photographers  that  but  a very 
small  perceutage  of  the  silver  used  remains  in  the  finished 
negative  or  print,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  care- 
less many  are  in  their  handling  of  the  precious  material, 
and  how  little  effort  is  made  to  save,  where  saving  is 
possible,  or  where  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  save  than  to 
waste. 

Men  are  governed  mainly,  no  doubt,  by  their  interest  iu 
this  matter,  and  unless  oue  has  had  a thorough  training  in 
economical  methods,  or  has  a prospect  of  personal  benefit 
in  the  result,  he  will  waste  as  soon  as  save. 

Most  proprietors  of  galleries  are  disposed  to  practise 
saving,  but  the  difficulty  is  iu  getting  help  to  look  to  their 
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employer's  interest  in  this  direction  when  it  requires  a 
little  more  care  or  an  extra  step  to  do  it.  The  best  plan 
I believe  for  all  concerned  would  be,  to  make  those  who 
handle  eilver  interested  in  saving  by  giving  them  a per- 
centage of  all  they  save.  The  man  who  has  been  in 
business  for  himself,  and  practised  this  kind  of  economy, 
requires  no  inducements,  as  it  has  become  to  him  a duty 
which  forms  a part  of  his  daily  practice. 

The  methods  for  saving  silver  vary  with  different  ope- 
rators, each  adopting  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to  his 
situation  and  the  amount  of  silver  used.  The  necessity 
for  watchfulness  and  care  commences  with  the  first 
handling  of  the  crystal  nitrate,  to  see  that  no  grains  are 
scattered  on  the  floor,  and  that  clean  dry  paper  is  used  in 
the  scales  in  weighing  it  out. 

In  making  a bath  the  bottle  should  be  placed  on  a 
broad  sheet  of  paper  (an  old  newspaper  will  answer),  to 
catch  any  drops  or  drippings  that  might  otherwise  go  on 
the  floor.  One  will  be  surprised  to  see  in  a short  time  how 
this  paper  will  be  stained.  It  should  always  be  used 
when  the  bath  is  filtered,  and  the  bottles  kept  on  it.  In 
pouring  into  the  filter,  or  from  one  vessel  to  another,  care 
should  be  takeu  to  catch  the  last  drop,  otherwise  this  last 
drop  runs  down  the  side,  and  in  handling  the  bottle  the 
hands  are  sure  to  be  stained.  Some  may  experience  diffi- 
culty in  decanting  the  solution  from  a glass  bath  without 
waste.  If  not  too  large  to  be  handled  conveniently,  it 
may  be  poured  from  one  side  with  perfect  safety,  by 
pasting  a little  strip  of  albumen  paper  close  to  the  top  of 
the  bath  where  the  solution  is  to  be  poured  out,  or  a small 
cord  tied  round  the  bath  near  the  top  will  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

Iu  the  dark  room  the  shelves  should  be  covered  with 
paper,  and  especially  near  the  holders,  where  it  is  well  to 
keep  a sheet  of  thick  blotting-paper.  If  the  holders  be 
fitted  with  bottles,  and  plates  used  the  full  size  of  the 
holders,  these  maj  catch  the  drippings  well,  if  care  aud 
attention  are  exercised  ; but  in  the  hurry  of  work  they  are 
unreliable,  and  much  silver  is  lost.  A bottle  of  the  right 
shape  has  never  yet  been  used.  The  only  oue  ever  made 
for  the  purpose  is  the  traditional  one  with  a hole  iu  one 
end,  which  is  always  more  ready  to  let  the  solution  slop 
out  than  to  let  it  go  in.  A bottle  with  the  opening  in 
the  centre  aud  a slight  neck  to  it  would  be  free  from  the 
objections  which  have  consigned  the  present  style  to 
almost  entire  disuse.  Hut  the  cleanest  way  of  working  is, 
no  doubt,  to  prevent  any  dripping  from  the  plate.  This 
is  done  by  draining  the  plate  well  as  it  comes  from  the 
bath,  then  wiping  the  back  till  there  is  no  solution  to  run. 
The  plate  being  held  on  its  edge  on  a sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  during  this  operation,  the  solution  drains  from  the 
film  side,  and  when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  holder,  a 
little  strip  of  blottiug  paper  under  each  corner  will  absorb 
all  further  drainage.  Instead  of  wiping  the  back  of  the 
plate,  it  may  save  time  to  have  a piece  of  blotting-paper 
the  size  of  the  plate  to  place  against  it  immediately  it  is 
put  in  the  holder.  Keeping  the  holder  in  a horizontal 
position  while  it  is  being  carried  from  the  dark-room  to 
the  camera  is  also  a preventive  of  dripping. 

The  practice  of  these  methods  may,  from  the  recital  of 
them,  seem  too  troublesome  to  pay,  but  they  are  not  really 
so  when  once  they  are  put  in  practice  and  adhered  to. 
They  not  only  save  a sufficient  amount  of  silver  to  pay  for 
the  trouble,  but  they  prevent  the  gallery  from  assuming  the 
unsightly  appearance  which  is  the  result  of  a loose  and 
indiscriminate  dripping,  and  from  which  the  operator  him- 
self usually  carries,  both  on  his  clothes  and  his  person, 
the  indelible  evidences  of  his  profession  and  slovenliuess. 

The  next  important  point  for  saving  is  in  the  develop- 
ment, and  here  various  methods  are  used.  In  the  early 
days  of  photography,  when  many  of  its  votaries,  doing 
business  in  a small  way,  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
water  from  a pump  in  the  yard  to  the  third  or  fourth 
storey,  the  washings  were  all  collected  in  a tub,  and  every 


day  the  waste  water  drawn  off,  to  be  carried  down  as  it 
had  been  brought  up,  or  emptied  out  ou  the  roof,  to  find 
its  way  to  the  ground  by  the  conductors.  These  tubs 
formed  excellent  silver  savers,  though  their  real  value  was 
hardly  then  appreciated  ; and  something  of  the  same  sort 
answers  the  purpose  admirably  now.  Where  a large  busi- 
ness is  done  a large  tank  should,  of  course,  be  used,  and 
where  there  is  not  room  to  place  it  under  the  developing- 
tank  in  the  dark-room,  it  should  be  placed  in  a room 
below,  or  in  the  yard  outside,  if  the  climate  be  not  too 
cold  in  winter,  with  a pipe  leading  to  it.  Over  this  tank 
the  negatives  are  developed,  and  washed  just  enough  to 
clear  them  of  the  developer  and  whatever  surplus  silver 
may  be  on  the  plate.  Into  this  tank  all  washings  of  vessels 
that  have  contained  silver  solutions  are  poured.  The  deve- 
loper is  ususually  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  silver,  and 
by  a waste  pipe  attached  to  the  tank  the  clear  water  can 
be  drawn  off  every  morning,  or  when  the  tank  is  full,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  fill  more  than  once  a day.  Where  a 
small  business  is  done,  a large  dish  or  wooden  tray  may 
be  used  for  the  developer  washings,  or  a developing-tank 
constructed  with  separate  apartments,  one  of  which  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  lntg  such  a tank,  or  a separate 
dish,  all  the  films  from  waste  plates  should  be  scraped 
while  they  are  still  wet. 

The  hypo  fixing  bath  for  negatives  becomes  well  charged 
with  silver  after  a time,  and  if  well  cared  for  will  yield  a 
good  return.  When  this  bath  shows  signs  of  failing — 
which  are  usually  spots  on  the  negative  after  fixing, 
though  they  are  not  of  such  a nature  as  to  show  in 
printing — it  should  be  poured  into  a large  bottle  or 
earthen  pot  (a  wooden  tub  or  butter  firkin  will  do),  and 
as  it  becomes  full,  add  a quantity  of  a solution  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potash,  stir  well,  and  let  settle ; the  clean  part 
may  then  be  decanted,  and  the  vessel  filled  again  in  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

As  this  completes  the  routine  in  the  negative  depart- 
ment, I will  not  extend  this  article,  but  leave  the  methods 
for  saving  silver  and  gold  iu  connection  with  the  printing, 
to  be  discussed  in  another  paper. 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  PIGMENT  PRINTING. 

BY  BOCO  MAS.* 

By  way  of  addenda  to  my  paper  on  Photometers,  I ought 
to  say  something  about  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
sensitive  albumen  paper. 

A very  wide  range  in  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  is 
allowable — usually  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
with  the  addition  of  from  two  to  fifteen  graius  citric  acid, 
according  to  temperature  and  hygrometric  conditions. 
The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  citric  acid  must  be 
used.  It  keeps  the  paper  white  and  pure,  so  that  the 
tints  of  the  photometer  are  readily  aud  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  farther  south,  the  more  citric  acid,  of  course  ; 
aud  the  higher  the  latitude,  the  less  of  the  citric  acid. 

A very  important  matter  to  carbon  printing,  and  one 
into  which  a great  deal  of  confusion  has  been  thrown,  is 
the  arbitrarily  fixed  strength  of  the 

Bichromate  Bath. — One  puts  5:100,  another  4:100,  and 
still  another  3:100,  and  yet  another  1^:100.  Now,  if  the 
negatives  are  suited  to  these  widely  differing  baths,  oue 
will  produce  as  good  prints  as  another.  Mr.  Milner’s  bath 
of  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  upon  which  he  so  strongly 
insists  as  the  best,  doubtless  is  the  best  suited  to  his 
negatives  ; but  his  neighbour’s  negatives  require,  perhaps, 
a bath  of  sixteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  proves 
only  that  Mr.  Milner’s  negatives  are  thin,  like  his  bath. 
Strong  negatives  require  strong  baths,  and  weak  ones 
weak  baths.  I have  in  a few  instances  been  obliged  to 
sensitize  my  tissue  on  baths  of  only  three  grains  to  the 
ounce,  aud,  again,  I have  had  to  use  as  much  as  twenty- 
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four  grains,  the  negatives  being  so  widely  different  in  their 
densities  ; so  that  you  must  at  first  find  out  for  yourself, 
by  experiment,  the  strength  of  bichromate  bath  best 
suited  to  your  negatives,  just  as  you  do  in  silver  printing, 
only  with  this  difference:  the  weaker  the  negative  the 
stronger  the  silver  bath,  and  the  stronger  the  negatives 
the  weaker  the  silvering— while  in  carbon  printing  the 
opposite  of  this  is  the  rule  : the  weaker  the  negative  the 
weaker  the  bath  should  be.  An  important  condition  iu 
this  respect  is  the 

Temperature. — The  higher  the  temperature,  the  weaker 
must  be  the  bichromate  of  potash  bath.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  which  you  print  is  60°  Fahrenheit,  and 
a bath  of  16  grains  bichromate  is  suitable,  what  must  be 
the  strength  of  the  bath  when  the  thermometer  stands  at 
ICO9?  How  do  you  come  at  that?  Answer:  12]  grains. 
And  the  reverse : what  must  be  the  strength,  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  32°  ? Answer : 22  grains. 

Rule. — Diminish  the  strength  of  the  bath  as  the  square 
root  of  the  degrees  of  temperature. 

Thus,  if  known  that  a bath  of  16  grains  is  right  at  a 
temperature  of  60°,  then  at 

Degrees — 09  32°  CO9  75°  90° 100° 

Grains — 40  22  16  14]  13  12] 

But  if  12  grains,  at  a temperature  of  60°  is  right,  then, 
for  the  same  degrees,  the  strength  of  the  bichromate  bath 
will  range — 

Degrees— 0°  32° 60° 75°  90°  100° 

Grains — 30  16]  12  10$  10  0 

The  negative  being  the  same,  all  these  baths  will  produce 
at  the  given  temperatures  exactly  similar  results. 

This  rule,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  as  far  as  I am 
aware  of,  will  enable  carbon  printers  to  graduate  the 
strength  of  their  baths  to  the  season  of  the  year,  to  the 
latitude  of  their  several  localities,  and  to  the  decreasing 
or  advancing  temperature ; so  that  whilst  I,  iu  latitude 
33°  North,  am  using  a 6-grain  bath,  Allen  and  llowell,  of 
Boston,  will  be  using  one  of  9 grains ; Inglis,  of  Montreal, 
one  of  iO  grains  ; the  Autotype  Company,  Loudon,  one  of 
15  graius,  and  Mr.  What-d’-ye-call-’in  (Zastezuuski),  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  one  of  24  grains.  And, 
although  so  different,  the  negatives  being  similar,  the 
results  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

When  a bath  is  too  strong  for  the  negative,  the  print 
will  be  weak,  flat,  and  poor  looking.  When  the  bath  is 
too  weak,  the  half  tints  wash  away  iu  developing,  or  the 
contrasts  are  too  violent,  and  “ hardness”  is  the  result — 
and  this,  too,  if  only  a little  too  weak.  Also,  if  the  bath 
is  just  a little  too  strong,  it  tends  to  the  production  of  a 
granular  appearance,  seen  best  in  half  tint  and  in  the 
middle  tints  of  flesh. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  the  bichromate  bath  : 
the  stronger  the  bath,  the  quicker  the  printing,  and  this, 
too,  in  an  exact  mathematical  ratio.  If  a bichromate  bath 
of  twelve  grains  take  twelve  minutes  to  print,  one  of  six 
grains  will  take  seventeen  minutes,  and  one  of  three 
graius  twenty-four  minutes,  one  of  fifteen  graius  a frac- 
tion over  ten  minutes,  and  so  on. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  moderately 
dense  negatives,  and  to  use  as  strong  a bath  a3  possible, 
so  as  to  economize  time  in  printing. 

The  foregoing  will  account  for  mauy  failures  in  the 
carbon  process  hitherto  met  with,  and  a careful  considera- 
tion of  the  rules  given  will  enable  carbon  workers  to 
secure  a nicer  adjustment  of  their  material,  and  so  arrive 
at  better  and  more  uniform  results. 

Cost  of  Production. — One  writer  iu  England  puts  it  at  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  dozen  cartes— equal  to  33  cents. 
The  cost  of  tissue  there  is  seven  shillings  per  roll — equal 
to  $1-54 ; while  iu  the  United  States  the  same  tissue  costs 
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$3-25.  The  cost  of  a dozen  cartes  in  this  country  is  about 
two  and  a-half  times  what  it  is  iu  England,  or  824  cents  — 
about  three  times  the  cost  of  silver  printing.  This  is  the 
great  bar  in  the  way  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  the 
carbon  process,  aud  it  is  altogether  likely  that,  until  all 
embargoes  are  taken  off  the  process  in  the  way  of  patents 
and  manufacturing  monopolies,  it  will  be  practised  only 
by  the  very  few.  Until  such  time,  it  is  altogether  reason- 
able to  believe  that  it  will  never  become  general,  like  the 
albumen  process  of  to-day,  on  account  of  the  enhanced 
cost  of  production.  The  public  are  not  willing,  either,  to 
pay  more  for  carbon  prints  than  for  albumen  photographs. 
The  great  unwashed  multitude  see  no  reason  for  it,  as  they 
are  able  to  see  but  little  if  any  difference  in  pictures  by 
the  two  processes.  There  are  a few  persons  in  every 
community — of  refined  and  highly  cultivated  tastes — who, 
to  the  fine  arts,  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  They  at 
once  see  a great  difference,  aud  arc  ready  at  sight  of  good 
samples  of  carbon  work  to  pay  a reasonable  difference  in 
price.  But  this  class  are  too  few  in  numbers  everywhere 
by  which  to  gauge  a schedule. 

Swan’s  patent,  which  covers  the  manufacture  of  tissues, 
soon  expires.  Johnson’s  patent,  practically,  expired  years 
ago.  It  was  rendered  obsolete  by  other  and  better  con- 
trivances, and  photographers  everywhere,  whether  now 
interested  in  carbon  or  not,  should  see  to  it  that  Swan’s 
patent  be  not  reuewed.  Then  we  should  have  cheaper 
and  better  tissues,  because  individual  taste,  ingenuity,  aud 
enterprise,  stimulated  by  competition  more  or  less  sharp, 
would  accomplish  many  things  for  the  process  and  frater- 
nity which  the  Autotype  Company,  enjoying  a sole  mono- 
poly, see  no  commercial  reason  to  aim  at.  One  of  these 
things  I,  as  well  as  others,  both  inEuropeatul  America,  have 
been  hoping  and  waiting  for  for  years,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  by  carbon  workers  to  be  both  practicable  and 
feasible,  and  that  is,  the  same  play  of  colour  in  the  pig- 
ment print  that  is  seen  in  a splendidly  toned  albumen 
photograph.  The  tone  of  a carbon  print — whether  an 
autotype  or  one  made  by  either  Monsieur  Lam -bear  or 
any  of  his  licensees  — is  solid  purple  throughout,  from  the 
most  delicate  demi-tint  to  the  deepest  shadow ; while  an 
albumen  photograph  has  a beautiful  play  of  colour.  The 
deep  shadows  are  a warm  chocolate  brown,  the  lighter 
shadows  cooler,  and  the  delicate  demi-tints  a purplish 
grey  ; and  in  this  one  respect  the  albumen  process  has 
immensely  the  advantage  of  pigment  printing.  Until  this 
one  quality  is  secured  for  the  carbon  process  we  cannot 
rest  entirely  satisfied  and  contented  with  it.  Who  will 
give  us  this  last  and  final  touch  to  the  pigment  priut, 
making  the  process  complete  and  perfect  in  every  particular 
— untrammelled  and  unfettered  by  a patent?  To  such  a 
man  we  will  give  a gold  medal  worth  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  vote  him  a statue  at  his  death.  Fanciful  as  this  may 
seem  now,  this  final  aud  crowning  touch  to  the  carbon 
process  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  until  that  time  the 
carbon  processes  of  the  present — autotype  or  chromotype 
— must  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  incomplete.  So,  pho- 
tographers, lay  by  your  $100  gold  until  that  time,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tical manipulations  of  the  autotype  process,  so  as  at  once 
to  jump  into  that  completed  process  in  carbon  when  it 
comes  along. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[From  the  Standard.] 

As  the  truthful  pencil  of  photography  has  been  employed 
in  the  interests  of  art  and  science  to  record  the  beautiful 
in  landscape  and  in  physiognomy,  to  note  the  chang- 
ing phases  of  an  eclipse,  the  strange  fields  of  Arctic  explorations 
and  of  distant  countries,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
Photographic  Society  claims  to  exhibit  among  the  art  galleries 
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of  the  metropolis.  There  aro  not  wanting  contributors  whose 
skill  in  picturesque  composition  proves  them  to  bo  artists  who 
only  employ  the  sun  to  draw  for  them.  On  e tering  the  gallery 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  we  feel  at  a glance  how  simply  the  magic 
ray,  nature’s  own  reporter,  renders  the  broad  effects  of  features 
or  of  landscape,  and  refuses  to  fores  details  into  unpleasant 
conspicuousness,  and  as  wo  examine  the  pictures  wo  roalise 
how  much  beauty  must  perish  unrecorded  but  for  this  art.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  know  that  these  portraits  aro  true  portraits — 
that  individuality  has  not  been  rounded  off  for  the  sake  of  mere 
prettiness,  and  that  these  forest  glades  are  not  all  au  artist’s 
dream.  An  artist  give9  us  what  photography  cannot  possess  — 
the  image  of  nature  in  the  soul  of  a poet,  expressed  with  a touch 
in  itself  fascinating;  but  many  painters  aim  simply  to  copy 
nature,  and  receiving  her  image  only  on  the  eye,  and  labouring 
to  imitate  it  with  paint  and  pencil,  produce  nothing  better  than 
an  appearance  of  paint  and  pains.  To  this  class  of  works  the 
superiority  ot  a photograph  is  undeniable.  For  artists  the 
most  valuable  photographs  are  those  producsd  upon  a single 
plate.  When  the  attention,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  lens  is 
fixed  upon  a face  or  figure  with  a background  of  more  distant 
objects,  these  inevitably  appear  indistinct  or  blurred.  The 
lens  thus  illustrates  what  has  been  happily  called  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  mind,  and  renders  in  a sketchy  manner  whatever  is 
remote  from  the  principal  subject.  Several  studies  by  Mrs.  H. 

E.  Roscoe  possess  this  quality. — “ Morning  Light,  Evening 
Light,  and  The  Stonebreakers  ; ” also  Mr.  Frederick  Hollyer’s 
rustic  studies  from  nature.  A grand  example  is  found  in  a 
large  view  of  Windsor  Castle — a carbon  enlargement  by  the 
Autotypo  Company.  The  foreground  and  the  distant  castle 
and  luminous  sky  are  in  true  harmony.  It  would  seem  that 
photographers  do  not  always  appreciate  the  fidelity  of  the 
camera  in  refusing  to  render  all  parts  of  a scene  with  equal 
force,  for  we  find  many  mosaic  pictures  often  skilfully  composed 
for  the  sake  of  expressing  a subject,  sometimes  to  supply  a sky 
where  the  exposure  of  the  plate  sufficient  for  sea  or  landscape 
hns  not  been  long  ouough  to  produce  an  impression  of  the 
luminous  clouds.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  skies  thus 
separately  photographed  aro  in  harmony  with  the  ground. 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's  compositions  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  connecting  separate  impressions.  He  contributes  valuable 
transcripts  of  sea  and  clouds.  To  have  caught  the  clouds  in 
their  flight,  and  snatched  the  curl  of  the  waves  breaking  into 
foam,  is  a service  to  all  who  study  clouds  and  waves  ; but  in 
connecting  a sea  study  with  a cloud  study  the  laws  of  reflection 
have  not  been  observed.  Some  photographers — close  observers 
of  the  harmony  of  nature — have  succeeded  in  piecing  together 
various  impressions,  so  as  to  pourtray  a subject  with  all  the 
charm  of  artistic  composition.  Mr.  R.  Slii  gsby  has  thus 
produced  an  etfective  picture  called  ‘•Alone” — a beautiful  girl, 
resting  on  a bank  among  low  shrubs,  overlooking  the  sea. 
Every  lino  of  the  composition  is  harmonious,  and  the  balauco 
of  light  and  shade  most  pleasing.  The  conception  of  such  a 
subject  is  equally  artistic,  whether  expressed  by  the  pencil  or 
in  the  photographic  camera.  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  has  a group 
of  children,  “ Sirdnesting”•  He  has  had  the  advantage  of 
pretty  girls,  and  has  known  well  how  to  pose  them.  The 
landscape  beyond  is  also  well  chosen,  and  combines  well  with 
the  foreground ; but  it  is  nevertheless  more  distinctly  pencilled 
than  it  would  appear  as  background  to  the  cluster  of  young 
faces.  The  advantages  of  photography  aro  realised  in  the 
accurate  portraiture  of  distant  lands,  their  people,  and  their 
architecture.  Messrs.  Stillfried  and  Andersen  send  skilfuily- 
treated  studies  from  Japan.  The  physiognomy  of  “ An  Old 
Man,”  “An  Old  Gentleman,”  “ A Young  Girl,”  and  “Young 
Ladies”  is  most  interesting.  There  are  also  street  scenes  and 
interiors  , which  bring  before  us  the  details  of  a life  novel  to 
Europeans.  Mr.  Kirsch  has  recorded  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  Cape  Kafirs,  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  life 
and  the  appreciation  of  our  own.  Mr.  C.  Klary  illustrates 
the  graceful  dress  and  interesting  types  of  Algeriuo  people. 
Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  has  produced  a delightful  picture  called 
“Tired  Companions a grand  old  dog  and  pretty  child 
asleep  together  on  the  floor.  Tho  group  is  rendered  in 
pleasant  tone,  and  the  lighting  carefully  studied.  The  same 
qualities  are  found  in  Nr.  Nesbitt's  “ Bob  and  His  Two 
Sisters” — tine  dogs.  Among  Mr.  A.  Boucher's  studies  is  one 
of  a lady  in  a dress  of  soft  muslin,  with  many  folds  and  plaitings. 
The  details  of  the  white  masses  are  rendered  with  unusual 
delicacy.  “A  Quiet  Cup  of  Tea,”  by  Mr.  Q.  M.  Young,  is  a 


fine  imitation  in  English  subjects  the  style  of  a Butch 
interior.  Bernard  Mischewski  contributes  several  largo  por- 
traits, which  realise  all  that  photography  cau  attain.  We  prefer 
No.  296,  on  account  of  the  grace  of  pose  and  lighting  of  the 
subject.  The  features  aro  rendered  in  that  half-tint  best 
adapted  to  the  subtle  gradations  of  form,  and  light  fa  Is  upon 
the  neck  and  a too  bright  string  of  beads— the  only  blemish. 
No.  387 — another  portrait  by  Mr.  Mischewski — is  magnificent 
in  tone,  but  the  impression  has  been  somewhat  retouched. 
Many  photographs  are  injured  by  an  attempt  to  brighten  the 
eyes  and  define  contours  which  should  melt  into  nothing.  Da 
Vinci  or  Correggio  would  not  have  corrected  a photograph  for 
leaving  the  contours  undefined.  “Clarissa,”  by  Valentine 
Bliuchard,  is  most  artistically  draped  and  posed.  The  atten- 
tion is  filled  with  the  expressive  face,  and  the  less  interesting 
material  of  tho  picture  is  only  sketched.  A glance  at  a case  of 
75  portraits  of  children  convinces  us  that  they  were  taken 
instantaneously,  so  unaffected  are  the  attitudes  of  the  little 
sprites,  caught  like  birds  on  the  wing.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  enlarge- 
ments of  these  instantaneous  pictures  are  very  satisfactory.  On 
the  table  wo  find  the  photographs  taken  during  tho  Arctic 
expedition  under  Sir  G.  Nare3  ; facsimiles  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, of  the  “Common  Place  Book”  of  John  Milton,  of 
ancient  coius  and  Roman  medallions,  all  tho  admirable  and 
unfading  productions  of  the  Autotype  Company.  We  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Mihnan  Brown  for  “ A Glen  Study,”  an 
avenue  of  rare  beauty.  Mr.  Gutekunst  sends  from  Philadelphia 
views  of  the  Centennial  buildings,  and  portraits  of  peculiar 
delicacy  on  porcelain.  One  is  Longfellow,  and  in  the  same 
frame  a smaller  likeness  of  an  aged  Quakeress,  the  eloquent 
philanthropist,  Lucretia  Mott.  The  specimens  of  their  art  pro- 
duced by  the  Royal  Engineers’  School  of  Photography  do  not 
need  that  we  should  call  attention  to  them,  and  many  other 
works,  too  numerous  to  montion,  make  the  walls  of  this  gallery 
attractive,  either  by  novelty  of  foreign  scenes,  or  tho  dear 
familiarity  of  English  landscapes. 


[ From  the  Morning  Post.] 

Viewed  collectively,  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 
The  sun-limned  picturos,  more  numerous  than  on  any 
former  occasion,  are  in  all  varieties  ot  style  and  subject, 
and  among  them  will  bo  found  many  works  of  re- 
markable beauty.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that,  many 
and  meritorious  as  aro  tho  photographs  contributed  by  foreign 
artists,  more  particularly  by  Germans  and  Americans,  the 
English  photographers  hold  their  own  against  all  competition, 
and  worthily  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  British  school. 
Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley’s  sea  studies  are  unsurpassed  for 
truthful  expression  of  tho  tremulous  action  of  water,  for 
accurate  delineation  of  all  forms  of  vegetation  on  the  foreshorer 
for  picturesque  arrangement  of  clouds,  and  for  splendour  and 
variety  of  atmospheric  effects.  Mr.  H.  P,  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  composition  and  his  masterly 
treatment  of  light  apd  shade.  His  merits  in  these,  as  indeed 
n many  other  respects,  aro  displayed  to  brilliant  advantage  in 
one  ot  the  best  pictures  in  the  gallery,  that  entitled  “ When  the 
Day’s  Work  is  Done  ” — a cottage  interior,  with  an  old  man 
reading  the  Bible,  while  his  wife,  of  equal  antiquity,  keeps 
solemnly  knitting.  A variety  of  picturesque  landscapes,  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Engineers’  School  of  Photography; 
views  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  executed  from  dry  plates, 
by  Mr.  W.  England ; Welsh  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle  ; Arctic  views,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Grant ; studies  of  horses,  by  Mr.  D.  Hedges,  aud  of  cats  by 
Mr.  II.  Pointer;  portrait  studies  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Friluer,  Mr.  Taeschler,  Mr.  A.  Boucher,  anil 
Mr.  Carlo  Relvas  ; and  numerous  works  .in  the  departments  of 
scenery,  genre,  and  portraiture  by  Messrs.  Beasley,  Juu. 
Bowness,  Faulkner  and  Co.,  G.  Nesbitt,  II.  B.  Pritchard, 
C.  Klary,  R.  Sliogsby,  J.  Hawke,  R.  V.  Ilarman,  James  Howie, 
Payne  Jenniugs,  M.  Kisch,  and  the  Autotype  and  Woodbury 
Companies  may  be  commended  to  the  special  attention  ot  the 
visitor.  Upon  the  table  will  be  found  a very  interesting 
collection  of  photographs  taken  during  tho  Arctic  Expedition 
uuder  Sir  G.  Nares,  and  lent  for  exhibition  by  the  Lords  of  the 
admiralty. 
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PRIZES  AT  THE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 
We  are  favoured  with  a letter  from  our  old  correspondent, 
Mr.  Haakman,  in  which  he  points  out  that  there  is  a mis- 
conception in  our  recent  note  upon  the  prizes  awarded  to 
photographers  at  Amsterdam.  In  the  first  place,  referring 
to  the  medals  for  portraits,  he  explains  that  the  jury  had 
no  difficulty  in  awarding  the  two  silver  medals  ; their  only 
difficulty  was  that  there  was  a plethora  of  excellence,  and 
the  jury  were  induced  to  award  a third  silver  medal.  But 
this  done,  there  were  many  contributors  who  did  not  come 
up  to  the  mark  which  the  jury  thought  deserved  a bronze 
medal,  and  so  the  two  bronze  medals  were  kept  back.  Mr. 
Haakman  adds,  in  reference  to  our  remarks  on  the  proba- 
bility that  if  more  English  photographers  had  contributed 
they  would  probably  have  taken  many  of  the  unawarded 
medals  : — “ Whilst  I entirely  agree  that  it  is  a matter  of  re- 
gret that  no  more  English  photographers  competed,  I wish 
to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  jury  declared  ‘that  in 
awarding  prizes  they  went  not  by  the  standard  of  the  pic- 
tures exhibited,  but  by  the  actual  status  of  photography,’ 
which  consideration  may,  perhaps,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
prizes.” 

He  adds  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  Baron 
Stillfried,  a silver  medallist  in  the  exhibition,  that  he  “ is 
not  a Dane,  but  an  Austrian  nobleman,  who  for  some  time 
was  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  Minister  at  Yokohama.  He 
left  the  diplomatic  career,  and  started  as  photographer. 
Baron  Stillfried  told  me  he  had  over  four  hundred  clichds, 
and  thirty-eight  Japanese  continually  at  work  to  print 
them.  Some  time  ago  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
awarded  him  a gold  medal  for  his  ethnographic  photo- 
grams.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CHARITY. 

A novel  case,  in  which  the  alleged  misuse  of  photography 
as  a spurious  aid  to  the  exciting  of  sympathy,  has 
recently  been  brought  under  public  attention.  Dr. 
Bernardo,  a gentleman  whose  name  has  been  before  the 
public  in  connection  with  refuges  or  homes  for  destitute 
children,  had  the  misfortune,  some  time  ago,  to  excite  the 
distrust  and  antagonism,  and,  some  say,  the  spite  and 
malignity,  of  a preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  charity, 
who  publicly  made  various  serious  charges  against  him. 
This  is  a question  in  relation  to  which  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  make  any  comment  in  these  pages,  except  so  far 
as  a photographic  question  arises.  In  charging  Dr. 
Bernardo  with  the  maladministration  of  funds  obtained  by 
improper  meaus  for  charitable  purposes,  the  Rev.  George 
Reynolds  makes  one  special  charge  in  an  allegation  that 
photography  was  employed  to  impose  upon  the  public 
credulity.  The  bickering  between  the  philanthropist  and 


the  preacher  having  become  a matter  of  public  scandal, 
three  gentlemen  of  trustworthy  reputation  and  position 
were  induced  to  examine  into  the  charges  and  arbitrate 
thereon  ; and,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  specific  charges 
made  against  Dr.  Bernardo  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  public  charity  on  behalf  of  the 
homes  he  had  established  by  fictitious  representations  of 
the  destitution  of  children  before  admission,  and  of  amazing 
improvement  afterwards.  Children  in  rags  and  distress, 
selling  matches,  playing  at  pitch-and-toss,  &c.,  were  photo- 
graphed as  “ the  raw  material  as  we  find  it.”  The  charge 
is  made  that  much  of  the  misery  depicted  is  artfully  con- 
trived by  pictorial  effect,  and  it  is  alleged,  as  a crowning 
iniquity,  that  the  individual  children  represented  were  never 
in  such  a state  of  destitution,  nor  occupied  as  they  are  re- 
presented in  the  pictures.  In  reply  it  is  admitted  that  such 
photographs  have  been  taken  and  issued,  and  that  the 
individual  models  had  not  beeu  so  miserable  as  the  pic- 
tures suggested  ; but  that  iu  many  cases  the  photographs 
are  representative  or  typical,  intended  to  represent,  not 
an  individual  child,  but  a class  of  street  children  which 
the  refuges  are  rescuing  from  vice,  destitution,  and 
eventual  destruction.  The  arbitrators,  men  of  the  highest 
character,  take  an  unnecessarily  straiued  view  of  the  case, 
we  think,  for.  whilst  acquitting  Dr.  Bernardo  of  inten- 
tional deception,  they  condemn  the  plan  he  adopted  : they 
say,  “ This  use  of  artistic  fiction  to  represent  actual  fact 
is,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  morally  wrong  as  thus  em- 
ployed, but  might,  in  the  absence  of  a very  strict  control, 
grow  into  a system  of  deception  dangerous  to  the  cause 
on  behalf  of  which  it  is  practised.  Surely  this  is 
unnecessarily  straining ! If,  ns  we  understand  is  the  fact, 
the  photographs  really  represent  the  class  of  destitute 
waifs  to  which  these  refuges  give  homes,  it  is,  we  think, 
very  legitimate  to  make  use  of  them  to  illustrate  the  aim 
and  action  of  the  charity.  If  they  suggest  the  real  truth, 
is  is  less  important  that  they  should  consist  of  actual  fact. 
The  truth  and  beauty  of  a great  picture  are  in  no  wise 
lessened  because  it  represents  something  very  different  to 
the  model  who  formed  the  actual  fact  from  which  it  was 
painted  ! The  use  of  photography  in  connection  with 
this  juvenile  mission  amongst  neglected  and  destitute 
children  appears  to  us,  from  the  circular  issued  with  the 
photograph,  to  be  not  only  legitimate,  but  commendable 
and  beneficent  in  every  way,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  carry- 
ing out.  We  do  not  in  a technical  journal  enter  into 
the  general  question,  but  we  may  remark  that  it  is  satis- 
factory that  the  arbitrators,  whilst  expressing  disapproval 
of  some  details  of  management,  are  able,  on  the  whole,  to 
recommend  the  homes  as  well  worthy  of  public  support, 
and  acquit  their  founder  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  him,  and  which  seem  to  have  originated  in 
personal  jealousy  and  spite.  The  chief  danger,  we  may 
remark  en  passant,  of  this  and  similar  establishments  is,  a 
tendency,  in  some  respects,  to  pamper  the  objects  of  the 
charity.  We  learn  from  one  paragraph  of  tho  arbitrators’ 
report  that  the  introduction  of  Australian  meat  into  the 
Refuge  dietary  gave  cause  of  complaint  to  the  boys,  and 
its  use  was  therefore  discontinued ! 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Subject  Pictures. 

Whilst  there  is,  we  think,  in  the  present  exhibition  evi- 
dence of  a higher  culture  and  a growing  artistic  taste 
amongst  photographers,  the  number  of  pictorial  composi- 
tions is  smaller  than  we  have  seen  at  many  previous  exhibi- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  grand  picture 
there  are  few,  if  any,  contributions  of  a very  ambitious 
character.  There  are  many  single  figure  portrait  studies, 
which  are  distinguished  by  fancy  names,  and  many  of  them 
possess  much  pictorial  merit;  but  we  can  scarcely  class 
them  as  pictorial  compositions. 
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Returning  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  picture,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  a former  notice,  we  may  remark  that  in  styling 
it  a few  lines  back  as  “ grand,”  we  use  the  word  advisedly 
and  in  a comprehensive  sense.  Not  simply  in  relation  to 
dimensions,  although  it  is  a large  picture,  but  there  is  a 
grandeur  of  style  and  conception,  and  in  the  whole  feeling 
which  pervades  the  composition.  The  title  “ When  the  day’s 
work  is  done  ” seems  to  receive  a double  illustration. 
Obviously,  from  the  light  and  shade  in  the  picture,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  it  is  the  close  of 
day,  and  its  toil  is  over.  But  there  is,  moreover,  a further 
suggestion  : with  the  aged  man  and  his  life’s  partner  the 
noon  of  life  is  past,  and  evening  is  setting  in  ; the  day’s 
work  of  life  is  nearly  done,  and  the  time  of  rest  is  at  hand. 
There  is  another  point  noteworthy  in  the  photograph.  It 
is  a picture  of  humble  life  without  prettiness  or  embellish- 
ment, but  without  a trace  of  anything  vulgar.  Photography 
has  no  imagination,  and  represents  everything  placed  before 
it  in  its  simple  nakedness  as  a fact.  Hence,  there  has  been 
amongst  many  photographers,  in  dealiug  with  genre,  'a 
tendency  to  employ  pretty  or  fascinating  models  to 
secure  the  grace  which  should  give  attractiveness 
to  a picture.  And  we  have  seen  not  unfrcquently  a maid- 
servant, or  a peasant  girl,  or  even  a beggar,  in  a photo- 
graphic genre  study  presented  by  a lady  who  has  put  on  a 
few  rough  garments  which  have  failed  to  cover  the  per- 
fectly-fitting boots  on  small,  neat  feet,  or  the  lace  on  some 
portion  of  underclothing.  Art  will  glorify  a cowshed  or  a 
barn  ; but  photography  will,  as  a rule,  display  the  naked 
truth.  There  is  sufficient  art  displayed  here  to  give  all 
pictorial  value  to  the  cottage  interior  without  making  it 
other  than  a cottage  interior.  It  is  that  and  nothing  more, 
but  there  is  nothing  squalid,  sordid,  or  vulgar.  It  is  one 
of  the  cottage  homes  of  England  which  have  been  sung  so 
sweetly  in  an  unforgotten  lyric.  And  the  tine  old  peasant, 
sturdy  and  English  in  build  and  aspect,  together  with  his 
wife,  are,  as  they  should  be,  the  noblest  part  of  the  picture, 
in  position,  expression,  and  general  effect,  as  well  as  in 
technical  quality,  texture,  modelling,  and  solidity.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  picture  is  the  singularly  luminous 
and  transparent  quality  of  the  shadows  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  cottage  interior.  One  of  the  curious  charges  which 
painters  at  one  time  brought  against  photography  was,  that 
that  it  was  incapable  of  rendering  reflected  lights,  and, 
therefore,  could  never  give  the  due  effect  of  space  and  dis- 
tance, nor  produce  anything  like  true  and  artistic  cliiaro- 
saira.  The  early  photographs  which  were  common,  re- 
sembling often  silhouettes  in  black  sticking  plaister  on  a 
white  ground — “soot  and  whitewash,”  as  they  were  often 
phrased — gave  some  ground  for  such  a supposition.  We 
remember  that  it  was  the  delight  of  Mr.  llejlander  to 
secure  in  an  especial  degree,  some  effect  of  reflected  light. 
His  photograph  from  life,  after  the  Madonna  Sassojerrato, 
in  which  the  tender  half-tones  of  the  face,  shrouded 
by  a hood,  were  especially  well  rendered,  was  a 
source  of  great  pride,  and  we  remember  the  glee  and 
satisfaction  with  which  he  first  showed  us  and  asked 
us  to  accept  a copy  of  the  print.  An  interior  like  that 
in  “ When  the  day’s  work  is  done”  would  be  a sad  failure 
without  the  perfect  rendering  of  reflected  lights.  The 
common  verdict  of  the  common  public  who  examine  the 
picture  with  great  care  and  interest  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  a very  tine  copy  of  a tine  picture  ; that  is,  of  a painting. 
All  photographers  who  see  it  must  be  glad  to  welcome 
Mr.  Robinson  back  as  a contributor  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
rejoice  that  he  so  dignifies  their  common  art. 

Mr.  Slingsby’s  composition  entitled  “ Alone,”  only  just 
escapes  perfection : a charming  model  in  exquisitely 
artistically  arranged  drapery  skilfully  photographed ; a 
most  exquisite  background,  in  which  the  rippling  sea  and 
delicate  hazy  atmosphere  are  perfectly  rendered,  but  with 
the  one  drawback,  so  easily  encountered  in  combination 
work,  that  the  lady  does  not  appear  to  be  seated  by  the 
shore,  or  rather  that  she  has  no  support  for  her  attempt  to 


sit,  and  seems  to  be  gradually  sliding  down.  Despite  the 
letter  of  a correspondent  in  the  present  number,  who 
complains  that  the  critics  of  the  Exhibition  are  too  much 
disposed  to  praise,  we  cannot  praise  what  disappoints 
us ; but  we  admit  it  with  regret,  as  the  picture  is  so 

good  in  most  details  that  it  only  just  fads  of  being 

perfect.  Mr.  Ford  Smith,  of  Llandudno,  sends  a couple  of 
fine  compositions:  “Bird-nesting  (24G),  and  “ A Bird’s 
Soug  ” (131),  both  posssessing  many  good  qualities. 
“ Bird-nesting  ” is  the  occupation  of  some  nice  girls  in 
a pretty  bit  of  moorland  country ; and  the  subject  aud 
scenery  are  well  rendered,  and  present  some  admirable 
technical  work.  “ A Bird’s  Song  ” is  illustrated  by  a 
group  in  which  children  and  mamma  are  produced, 
the  latter  reclining  on  the  ground,  and  point- 
ing in  the  direction  from  which  the  song- 

bird is  presumed  to  be  heard.  The  listening  aspect 
and  the  realization  of  the  bird  and  song  not  present  to  the 
inspector  of  the  photograph  are  well  rendered.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Young,  of  Llandudno,  sends  some  compositions,  of  which 
“ A Quiet  Cup  of  Tea”  is  especially  good.  In  Mr,  Fry’s 
attempts  at  composition,  “ The  Taxidermist,”  as  we  before 
mentioned,  has  some  good  qualities : his  “ Fisherman  ” is  a 
good  example  of  the  difficulties  in  composition  not  over- 
come. The  landscape  background  aud  other  accessories 
are  all  as  prominent  and  vigorously  made  out  as  the  fisher- 
man himself.  There  is,  in  short,  no  subordination. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne's  flower  groups  are  charming  examples 
of  floral  composition : choice  flowers  most  charmingly 
grouped,  aud  photographed  with  rare  skill,  so  as  to  suggest 
in  many  cases  the  actual  colour,  as  well  to  render  perfectly 
the  texture  aud  character  of  the  blooms.  These,  aud  Mr. 
S.  G.  Payne's  groups  of  game,  are  dangerously  tempting, 
as  the  in  “ Second  of  October,"  “ The  Itiver  Poachers’ 
Basket,”  “ The  Farmer’s  Present,”  and  similar  present- 
ments, most  vividly  rendered,  of  good  things  for  the  table  ! 
Mr.  Warwick  Brooks  sends  a number  of  clever  bits  of 
genre,  as  “ A Word  for  Dickey,”  “ A Quiet  Chat,”  “ Good 
Morning,”  “ Feeding  Time,”  and  others  which  arc  very 
excellent  in  every’  way.  “ I’m  going  milking,  sir”  (448), 
is  a charming  little  subject  by  E.  J.  Ayres.  Mr.  li. 
Garrett  Cocking  sends  some  good  examples  of  genre.  “ After 
Dinner”  (45<)  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  so-called 
“ working  man  ’’  under  certain  conditions.  “ Cross  Pur- 
poses ” (472,)  is  also  excellent.  There  are  other  studies 
containing  good  work,  which  do  not,  however,  call  for 
especial  notice. 


NOTES  IN  DUBLIN. 

BY  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  delightful  landscape  pictures  of  Payne  Jennings,  at 
the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  induced  me  to  believe  that  I 
should  see  something  well  worth  looking  at  in  Dublin  in 
the  way  of  photography.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the 
Greeu  Isle,  and  that  was  perhaps  a further  reason  for  my 
being  in  a sanguine  mood. 

But  without  further  preface,  I must  say  that  I was  woe- 
fully disappointed.  Not  with  Dublin  itself.  The  Trish 
capital  may  not  be  everything  that  is  desirable,  but  it  cgn 
stand  by  itself,  and  has  characteristics  sufficient  to  impart 
a genuineness  and  “hall  mark.”  to  the  city.  It  is  no 
second-class  Loudon  or  inferior  kind  of  Paris,  it  is  a town 
mi  generis,  whose  inhabitants  seem  the  happiest  and  most 
out-spoken  in  the  world.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have, 
or  think  they  have,  a capital  grievance  in  the  matter  of  Home 
Rule  is  of  itself  something,  and  wheu  one  is  permitted  to 
discuss  the  matter  openly  in  all  its  bearings  well  after  mid- 
night over  Red  Bank  oysters  and  whiskey  punch,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  poor  Londoners  like  myself  think  of  the 
strict  regulations  at  home,  wheie  neither  bite  nor  sup  is  to 
be  had  after  twelve,  while  many  refreshment  houses  ruth- 
lessly close  their  doors  at  the  hour  of  eleven.  Let  any 
hungry  theatre-goer  in  London  attempt  to  obtain  supper 
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at  the  “ Albion  ” or  any  other  well-known  hostelry  at  mid- 
night, if  he  wishes  to  test  the  difference  between  the 
strict  laws  of  our  metropolis  and  those  of  the  easy-going 
Dublin  citizens ; even  passengers  by  the  night  trains  at 
Charing  Cross,  who  are  all  bona-fide  travellers,  can  get 
nothing  after  ten  minutes  to  twelve  at  Charing  Cross 
Station,  and  must  perforce  travel  down  the  line  ten  or 
a dozen  miles  to  their  homes  before  they  can  get  their 
supper. 

Yes,  Dublin  is  a comfortable  and  jolly  place  enough  in 
many  respects,  but  I cannot  say  much  of  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  town.  There  are  several  good  studios— 
Robinson,  Chancellor,  Mansfield,  & c. — and  there  would 
seem  plenty  of  customers,  for  Dublin  is  a gay,  busy  town, 
and  it  takes  a lounger  a good  half-hour  to  stroll  from  the 
top  of  Grafton  Street,  at  Stephen’s  Green,  down  to  the 
Post  Office  and  the  further  end  of  Sackville  Street.  This 
is  the  main  artery  of  Dublin,  and  leads  one  past  Trinity 
College,  the  Bank,  Dane  Street  (the  Cheapside  of  Dublin), 
and  other  points  of  interest.  Here,  too,  are  to  be  fouud 
most  of  the  studios  ; but,  when  found,  they  display  little 
of  interest  to  a London  photographer.  There  is  good 
work  to  be  seen,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  really  worthy  of 
note. 

Silver  printing  alone  seems  practised ; and  in  one  case 
only,  we  believe,  is  carbon  printing  being  attempted  in  the 
Irish  capital,  at  any  rate  professionally.  “ Carbou  print- 
ing is  very  troublesome.”  In  this  remark  I could  not  do 
otherwise  than  acquiesce,  although  I might  well  have  re- 
plied that,  if  such  were  the  case,  there  were  many  other 
things  in  this  world  quite  as  vexing  and  difficult  to  over- 
come. To  earn  money,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some ; still,  many  of  us  worry  on,  notwithstanding,  in  our 
endeavours  to  gain  filthy  lucre. 

Evidently,  however,  our  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Irish  Channel  have  no  desire  as  yet  to  go  on  with 
carbon  printing,  and  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  condition 
in  which  they  find  our  art.  They  are  easy-going  people, 
and.  probably,  are  quite  content  to  take  matters  as  they 
find  them. 

At  Robinson’s,  in  Grafton  Street,  probably  the  leading 
studio  in  the  city,  I was  shown  some  very  fine  enamelled 
cabinet  portraits,  glazed  in  the  well-known  manner,  and 
pressed  up  in  the  form  of  cameos.  They  were  delicite 
and  brilliant,  and  possessed  all  the  excellence  of  good  work 
of  this  kind,  but  they  were,  of  course,  no  novelty.  In- 
deed, if  pictures  of  this  kiud  are  desired,  we  think  a waxed 
and  collodionised  plate,  as  usually  employed  in  printing 
small  work  by  the  carbon  process,  would  give  results  quite 
as  beautiful,  while  they  would  be  more  speedily  obtained, 
and  of  a permanent  character. 

Other  cabinet  pictures  we  looked  at,  produced  by  Chan- 
cellor and  others,  were  scarcely  so  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Dublin  photographers  seem  a little 
behind  the  age.  Compared  to  Brussels,  Munich,  and 
capitals  of  alike  calibre,  Dublin  could  not  hold  its  own  so 
far  as  photography  is  concerned.  There  is  a lack,  too,  of 
pictures  of  the  charming  environs  of  Dublin  to  be  seen,  of 
the  fine  IVieklow  mountains,  and  Avoca  Yale ; even  pic- 
tures of  Killarney  are  scarce.  It  is  good,  indeed,  that  our 
friends  have  such  a capable  landscape  artist  among  them 
as  I’ayneJennings,  whose  pictures  of  the  Durgle  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wicklow  are  among  the  finest  photographs 
this  year  in  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition.  If  Dublin  ouly 
boasted  a photographer  as  capable  in  the  depiction  of  por- 
traits and  studies,  she  would  be  fortunate. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  evidently  no  lack  of  support 
to  Dublin  photographers.  The  fact  alone  that  Trinity 
College  is  in  the  city  must  have  considerable  influence 
upon  trade,  while  the  large  garrison,  the  vice-regal  court, 
the  public  offices,  &c.,  all  tend  to  make  the  Irish  capital  a 
brilliant  and  busy  centre.  Grafton  Street  and  Dane 
Street  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  are  as  lively  and  gay 
as  any  London  thoroughfare,  while  the  rapid  picturesque 


cars  add  a feature  that  is  quite  unique.  The  fare  any- 
where about  the  town  by  these  conveyances  is  but  six- 
pence, and  Mike  drives  you  with  a jaunty,  devil-may-care 
manner  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  a novelty.  I do  not 
know  whether  Irishmen  have  got  their  one-sided  ideas 
from  sitting  continually  upon  these  cars,  but  I throw  out 
the  idea  for  what  it  is  worth.  For  myself,  I never  speut  a 
happier  week  than  that  passed  among  Home  Rulers,  Pro- 
tectionists, and  their  rivals,  nor  do  I ever  remember 
hearing  heated  discussion  carried  on  with  less  show  of 
temper.  But,  whether  the  Irish  are  a downtrodden  nation 
or  not,  they  ought  to  make  better  photographs. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Progress  in  Dry-plate  Photography — Testimony  in 
Favour  op  the  Gelatino-Bromide  Process — The 

Rapidity  of  Kennett’s  Pellicle — Summary  of  Boivin’s 
Collodio-Bromide  Process — The  Coffee-Albcmen- 

P iro gallic  Method  of  M.  Quiquebez. 

If  the  question  of  dry-plate  photography  is  not  speedily 
solved  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner,  it 
will  not  be  for  want  of  experimenters:  and  if  French 
photographers  do  not  soon  decide  to  adopt  definitely  in 
practice  one  of  the  many  processes  in  existence,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  ignorance  of  the  advantages  which  some  of 
these  methods  present.  All  ideas  seem  to  be  directed 
just  now  towards  those  processes  which  have  been 
recently  published,  and  which  till  now  have  had  few 
disciples ; yet,  on  reading  of  their  simplicity  and  their 
results,  one  can  only  wouder  why  they  have  not  before 
made  their  mark.  I here  refer  to  the  different  communi- 
cations which  have  been  addressed  to  me  on  this  subject, 
not  only  by  my  collaborateur,  M.  Boivin,  but  by 
MM.  Odagir  on  gelatino-bromide,  and  M.  Bourgoin  on  the 
coffee-gum  process.  Every  week  I receive  communica- 
tions such  as  these,  accompanied  by  specimens  bearing  out 
the  success  of  the  process. 

For  instance,  I have  received  from  one  amateur, 
M.  Durand,  a lawyer  living  at  Saint  Etienne,  a further 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  as 
perfected  by  Mr.  Kennett.  M.  Durand  forwarded  me,  for 
transmission  to  M.  Boivin,  with  a request  for  trial,  a 
number  of  the  Kennett  pellicles  and  prepared  plates,  the 
one  furnishing  instantaneous  pictures,  the  other  of  a 
sensitiveness  equal  to  that  of  collodio-bromide  plates. 
With  the  pellicle  M.  Durand  exposes  but  three  or  four 
seconds  in  a good  light,  and  with  the  object  well-lighted. 
If  trees  with  much  foliage  are  to  be  reproduced,  then  the 
pose  is  limited  to  thirty  seconds. 

With  his  well-known  activity,  M.  Boivin  very  soou 
replied  to  my  letter  and  enclosure.  He  said : “ In  my 
anxiety  to  see  the  novelty  you  sent  me,  I opened  the  case 
aud  hastily  exposed  one  of  the  plates  which  M.  D rand 
forwarded ; and  it  was  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
that  I now  report  that  the  result  obtained  was  m st 
perfect  in  every  sense.  My  cliche,  made  in  a ten-seconcs’ 
exposure  upon  an  object  with  foliage,  turned  out  excellent, 
and  I can  readily  understand  that  there  is  here  a process 
which  enjoys  many  advantages.  In  a little  while,"  adds 
my  friend,  “ I shall  be  able  to  give  you  more  precise 
details  of  my  results ; but  I may  remark,  that  my  hasty 
experiment  has  impressed  me  favourably  in  respect  to 
gelatine  emulsion,  which  seems  far  more  rapid  in  its 
character  than  any  emulsion  made  with  collodion.  A few 
seconds  suffice  with  the  gelatine  emulsion  to  do  that  which 
requires  minutes  in  the  case,  for  iustauce,  of  the  Chardon 
emulsion.” 

M.  Boivin,  who  has  tried  the  last-mentioued  process 
with  much  care,  finds  it  very  good  on  all  points.  “ I 
only,”  says  M.  Boivin,  “ have  one  reproach  to  make, 
which  is  that  the  exposure  is  long,  aud  the  cost  of  the 
emulsion  somewhat  heavy.”  He  adds  that  he  is  unable 
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with  M.  Chardon’s  emulsion  to  secure  plate3  with  an  ex- 
posure of  less  thau  three  or  six  minutes,  when  with  M. 
Boivin’s  own  method,  which  I have  already  described  in 
previous  correspondence,  the  same  results  were  secured  in 
thirty  or  forty  seconds.  I may  complete  the  details 
which  I had  already  given  upon  the  preparation  of  these 
plate3  by  sayiug  that  their  development  is  brought  about 
by  the  aid  of  a solution  of  gallic  acid,  made  by  dissolving 
three  or  four  grammes  of  the  acid  in  one  thousand 
grammes  of  water,  to  which  are  added  a few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  containing  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  acetate  of 
lead.  There  are,  moreover,  added  to  the  solution  one  or 
two  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  of  three  per  cent, 
strength.  The  bath  is  agitated  thoroughly,  and  then  the 
plate  to  be  developed  is  plunged  into  it.  When  the 
details  of  the  image  have  been  well  brought  out,  the  plate 
is  withdrawn  and  immersed  once  more,  after  some  drops 
of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  added.  The  development  of 
the  plate  is  in  this  way  completed.  The  cliche  is  washed, 
and,  if  necessary,  intensified  by  any  known  method. 

In  this  plan  of  development  the  acetic  acid  and  acetate 
of  lead  that  have  been  added  play  the  double  role  of  ac- 
celerator and  moderator ; the  dose  should  be  augmented 
when  the  cliche  offers  great  contrasts,  and  in  this  way  a 
more  harmonious  result  is  secured. 

In  a word,  the  Boivin  process,  which  has  not  only  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  but  other  material  .advantages  as  well, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  operations : — Collo- 
dionising  the  glass  plates,  which  have  previously  been 
covered  with  a preliminary  film  of  albumen  : sensitizing  ; 
application  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  gallic  acid  solution  ; 
washing ; application  of  preservative  ; drying,  exposure, 
development,  and  fixing.  It  must  be  obvious  that  a more 
simple  process  could  scarcely  exist.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  M.  Quiquerez,  a practised 
adept  of  the  coffee-gum  process,  has  written  to  me  respect- 
ing the  communication  of  M.  Bourgoin.  M.  Quiquerez,  in 
a word,  confirms  all  that  this  experimeuter  has  said  on  the 
subject. 

Some  days  ago,  he  tells  me,  he  exposed  six  plates  pre- 
pared by  the  coffee-albumen-pyrogallic  process  two  years 
ago.  As  I told  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  in 
1875,  M.  Quiquerez's  process  is  an  excellent  one,  and  some 
may  remember  the  description  I then  gave  of  it.  Coffee 
added  to  the  albumen  gives,  my  correspondent  assures  me, 
an  extraordinary  solidity  to  the  film,  while  the  further 
addition  of  pyroga'lic  acid  facilitates  alkaline  development 
considerably. 

M.  Quiquerez  adds,  in  his  letter  to  me,  that  in  the  col- 
lodio-bromide  process  he  has  followed,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  success,  the  precise  details  given  by  M.  Boivin 
auent  the  process.  Ernest  Lacan. 
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Mr.  Woodbury  writes  as  follows  : — 

In  your  last  I notice  an  article  on  the  above  subject,  from 
which  I gather  that  several  persons  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  this  (to  my  thinking)  most  important  branch  of 
our  art.  That  a practical  instrument,  capable  of  taking 
photographs  from  a great  elevation,  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  warlike  as  well  as  peaceful  operations  I have  long 
felt  assured,  and,  in  consequence,  have  spent  some  time  in 
solving  this  problem. 

The  plan  that  I believe  to  be  most  practical,  and  which 
I have  secured  by  letters  patent,  is  as  follows  : — A small 
camera,  which  need  not  weigh  more  than  six  to  ten  pounds, 
and  which  does  not  require  a very  large  balloon  to  raise  it, 
is  kept  in  communication  with  the  earth  by  means  of  a 
cord  having  three  insulated  wires  woven  into  it.  By  means 
of  these  the  operator  can  give  an  instantaneous  exposure 
from  the  earth  at  any  moment,  and  also  bring  afresh  sensi- 
tive surface  in  front  of  the  lens  when  required.  A number 
of  pictures  at  different  heights  having  been  obtained,  the 
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balloon  and  camera  can  be  lowered,  and  the  pictures  deve- 
loped. 

In  cases  of  war  these  pictures  could,  by  means  of  a magic 
lantern,  be  tin-own  on  to  a screen,  and  a rough  outline 
sketched  for  immediate  reference.  The  parts  of  the  camera 
are  composed  of  the  lens,  focussed  for  the  extreme  distance, 
in  front  of  which  a circular  instantaneous  shutter  is  made 
io  pass  by  merely  making  contact  from  the  earth ; next,  a 
revolving  sheet  of  sensitive  tissue  (similar  to  that  described 
by  me  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  lately  used  by 
M.  Warnerke)  is  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork,  also  set  in 
motion  and  stopped  by  the  electric  current  from  the  earth, 
thus  bringing  a fresh  surface  opposite  the  lens,  when  the 
current  is  again  made  to  act  on  the  shutter.  In  place  of 
a revolving  tissue,  a frame,  either  four,  five,  or  six-sided, 
having  dry  plates  attached  to  each  face,  may  be  made  to 
partially  revolve  every  time  the  clockwork  is  set  iu  motion. 
A small  rudder  or  tail  is  attached  to  the  car  of  the  balloon 
at  the  opposite  end  to  where  the  rope  is  attached,  to  pre- 
vent its  turning  round. 

A powerful  telescope  would  enable  the  operator  to  choose 
the  steadiest  moment  for  exposing.  The  whole  apparatus 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  lens  points  vertically  to  the 
earth,  or  at  any  desired  angle.  As  clear,  hard,  sharp  out- 
lines would  be  more  valuable  than  a fully-exposed  picture, 
there  is  no  fear  of  lack  of  exposure. 

Iu  case  of  a strong  wind  it  is  possible  that  the  plan 
(experiments  with  which  have  lately  been  made)  with  kites 
might  be  substituted  for  balloons. 


i’HOTO-SPECTROSCOP  1 . 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

IN  the  last  number  I may  have  unintentionally  conveyed 
a wrong  impression  as  to  the  breadth  of  slit  necessary  to 
define  an  absorption  line.  I should  have  added  the  reser- 
vation that  more  prisms  than  one  should  be  employed  to 
render  my  remarks  strictly  true.  This  correction  I now 
make,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  why  this  is.  We 
may  show  what  would  happen  by  the  help  of  a diagram. 


For  our  purpose  we  may  suppose  we  have  a monochromatic 
light  which,  when  analysed  by  one  prism  after  passing 
through  a theoretically  infinitely  narrow  slit,  gives  a single 
sharply  defined  line  of  the  breadt  h of  our  supposed  absorp- 
tion line;  we  will  also  suppose  that  its  breadth  is 
the  breadth  of  the  slit  which  we  are  using  with  our 
apparatus  when  received  in  a screen  at  a fixed  distance. 
Let  AB  be  the  slit.t  purposely  exaggerated  in  width, 
and  let  Art  and  B b be  openings  equal  to  our  thereotically 
infinitely  narrow  slit.  Manifestly  each  of  these  small 
portions  would  form  a sharp  line  of  monochromatic  light, 
cd  and  de  each  equal  to  the  breadth  of  slit  AB  ; and  that 
also  each  small  portion  equal  to  Art  and  B b intermediate 
between  ab  would  form  lines  of  a similar  width.  The 
result  of  integrating  these  images  on  the  screen  ss  would 
be  to  form  a line  of  a total  width  twice  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  to  make  the  central  portion  the  brighest,  whilst  its 
edges  gradually  fade  off.  With  a black  absorption  liue 

Continued  from  page  513. 

+ We  have  purpos  ,ly  omitted  the  lenses,  as  they  are  only  mechanic  U aids 
to  the  analysis  of  light,  and  need  not  br  shown  when  treating  the  subject 
theoreticaUy. 
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we  should,  of  course,  get  the  reverse  of  this  : the  centre 
would  be  the  darkest  part,  but  it  would  get  gradually 
brighter  towards  iis  edges.  By  passing  the  same  rays 
through  another  similar  prism  no  further  dispersion  of  the 
rays  can  possibly  take  place.  The  breadth  of  the  line 
must  continue  the  same,  and  by  drawing  a figure  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  centre 
portion  remaius  bright,  whilst  the  edges  fall  off  much  more 
rapidly  in  brightness.  With  three  prisms  the  centre  por- 
tion (corresponding  nearly  to  the  theoretical  breadth  of  the 
bright  line)  will  be  found  to  be  very  well  defined.  With 
absorption  lines  the  same  thing  occurs,  only  reversed  as  re- 
gards light  and  shade.  It  therefore  will  be  evident  that 
no  line  can  be  here  perfectly  defined,  since  it  would  require 
the  slit  to  be  of  the  width  of  a mathematical  line ; a slit  of 
•001  inches  wide  with  the  apparatus  described,  however, 
practically  gives  a very  fair  result. 

During  the  last  week  I have  been  asked,  “ Why  not  use 
a very  long  focussed  lens  for  the  camera,  and  so  get  the 
same  length  of  spectrum  as  you  would  by  employing  three 
prisms  ?”  The  question  is  a very  natural  one,  but  it  is 
easily  answered.  By  having  a very  long  focussed  lens  you 
simply  magnify  the  whole  spectrum,  in  length,  breadth,  and 
also  in  the  breadth  of  the  absorption  lines,  and  therefore 
you  see  no  more  lines  in  the  larger  photograph  than  you  do  in 
the  smaller  ; but  by  increasing  the  number  of  prisms  em- 
ployed, you  increase  the  length  of  spectrum  without 
increasing  the  breadth  of  the  absorption  lines,  and 
therefore  you  separate  fine  lines  from  one  another, 
which  might  overlap  when  the  rays  are  only  passed 
through  one  prism.  There  is  something  also  to  be  said 
as  to  the  loss  of  light  in  the  two  cases,  the  advantage 
lying  with  the  greater  dispersive  power. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
the  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  reflecting  sunlight  iuto 
the  collimator.  A simple  swinging  looking-glass  may  be 
utilized,  but  its  motion  being  confined  to  giving  to  the 
mirror  a deviatiou  from  the  vertical  plane  (unless  the 
whole  stand  be  moved)  some  form  of  heliostat  is  recom- 
mended. Spencer,  of  Dublin,  is  the  only  optician  that  I 
know  of  who  makes  the  comparatively  cheap  heliostat 
which  was  devised  by  Johnstone  Stoney.  This  little  in- 
strument costs  some  £8  or  £10.  There  is  another  form, 
however,  which  can  easily  be  made,  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  which  I do  not  know,  neither  have  I seen  one 
of  the  instruments,  though  I should  fancy  that  it  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  is  supplied  with  Monckhoven’s  solar 
camera.  Being  based  on  the  same  principle  as  an  equa- 
torial mounting  for  a telescope,  it  is  easily  designed. 

I am  having  one  made  for  myself  from  a rough  model 
that  I contrived  witli  a pencil,  some  battens,  and  card- 
board, and  I will  indicate  the  plan  on  which  it  is  being 
constructed  : — A is  a brass  spindle,  at  the  end  of  which  is 


a collar  a,  and,  at  the  other  it  is  flattened,  and  a joint  b 
attached  as  shown.  The  spindle  passes  through  two  pieces 
of  thick  sheet  brass,  BB,  the  latter  being  bent  and  sup- 
ported as  shown  in  the  figure ; both  are  attached  to  a 


wooden  stand,  S.  The  holes  through  which  the  spindle 
passes  accurately  fit  it,  leaving  it  just  sufficient  play  to 
rotate  easily.  The  collar  a works  on  B,  and  supports  the 
principal  weight  of  A.  To  b is  attached  a circular  disc  of 
sheet  brass,  and  clamped  to  it,  by  means  of  four  screws,  is 
a circular  silvered  plate  of  about  five-inch  diameter,  and 
this  is  the  mirror  employed.  The  rod  A is  set  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  points  to  the  Bole  when  set  in  the  meridian. 
This,  of  course,  necessitates  the  knowledge  of  the  latitude 
of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used  (if  known  to  half  a degree 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate),  and  the  angle  that  A should 
make  with  the  vertical  should  be  00°  less  the  latitude. 
The  lengths  of  B and  B'  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  this 
angle.  A pulley  and  wheel  ( c ) is  fixed  to  A,  aud  round  this 
aud  the  drum  of  a small  French  clock  is  passed  a baud, 
causing  the  spindle  and  mirror  to  rotate.  The  diameter 
of  the  wheel  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  revolves  once  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  instrument  is  placed  so  that  A is  in  the  meri- 
dian, and  points  to  the  Pole,  the  mirror  is  adjusted  by  the 
joint  b,  till  a beam  of  light  is  reflected  along  the  continua- 
tion of  A ; in  other  words,  the  light  is  reflected  in  a direc- 
tion away  from  the  Pole.  When  once  set,  if  the  clock 
works  fairly  well,  and  if  the  diameter  of  c is  accurately 
calculated,  the  beam  of  light  will  always  fall  in  the  same 
direction,  and  on  the  same  spot  on  the  ground.  Now,  by 
placing  a second  mirror  in  the  path  of  this  beam,  the  light 
may  be  reflected  in  any  direction  required.  It  will  be  ap- 
parent what  a trifling  sum  such  an  instrument  will  cost, 
and  I believe  that  the  whole  might  be  easily  constructed  in 
wood — of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  mirror. 

The  glass  used  for  the  mirror  should  be  picked  patent 
plate  (if  worked  glass  be  considered  too  expensive),  and  it 
is  advisable  that  it  should  be  silvered  on  the  outside.  If 
silvered  at  the  back  the  rays  would  be  partially  polarized, 
and  a loss  of  light  might  occur  ; and  also  when  the  light  is 
collected  by  a coudensing  lens  a quadruple  image  of  the 
sun,  formed  by  reflections  from  the  front  and  back  surfaces 
of  both  mirriors,  would  be  very  annoying  to  work  with ; 
at  least,  such  is  my  experience,  even  when  only  two  images 
arc  formed,  as  is  the  ca3e  with  Stoney’s  heliostat  when 
the  mirror  is  silvered  at  the  back.  I have  been  trying 
Martin’s  method  of  silvering  plates,  aud,  thanks  to  my 
assistant.  Corporal  Davenport,  we  have  been  very  success- 
ful. I propose  giving  the  necessary  instructions  on  this 
poiut  in  a subsequent  article. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
method  of  gettiug  the  spindle  A in  the  meridian.  If  a 
piece  of  sheet  brass  be  bent  to  form  the 
same  angle  that  the  spindle  A does  with  the 
vertical,  and  if  it  be  screwed  into  the  stand 
absolutely  parallel  to  the  rod,  it  may  be 
used  as  the  “ style  ” or  “ gnomon  ” of  a dial.  The  hours 
may  be  marked  on  the  stand  by  a little  calcuatioti,  re- 
membering always  that  if  the  dial  were  at  right  angles  to 
the  style  the  shadow  would  travel  through  IS1*  every  hour. 
The  graduation  should  be  taken  from  one  edge  of  the  style 
for  the  hours  before  twelve,  noon,  and  from  the  other  for 
the  hours  after  twelve,  noon.  Intervals  showiug  ten 
minutes  may  well  be  marked  between  each  hour.  When 
this  dial  is  prepared,  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  note 
whether  the  clock  time  is  in  advance  or  behind  sun  time, 
and,  allowiug  for  the  difference,  to  cause  the  shadow  of 
the  style  to  point  to  the  time  of  day  in  solar  time. 
The  rod  will  then  point  to  the  true  fv^orth.  A compass 
may  be  substituted  for  the  dial,  if  allowance  be  made  for 
the  deviation  of  the  needle. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  YELLOW  GLASS. 

In  the  Bulletin,  Bardy  recommends  a plan  of  preparing 
glass  so  that  it  may  be  employed  for  glazing  a dark  room, 
in  the  event  of  the  owner  being  unable  to  secure  glass 
sufficiently  non-actinic  for  the  purpose.  He  uses  a lac  for 
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the  purpose  which  is  simply  applied,  by  means  of  a brush, 
either  to  glass,  paper,  or  cloth,  and  in  this  way  secures  a 
material  which  will  not  transmit  actinic  rays. 

His  lac  or  preparation  is  made  up  with  the  aid  of  chry6- 
anilin,  which  may  be  purchased  anywhere,  and  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  following  proportions: — 

Chrysanilin  ...  ...  ...  3 grammes 

Alcohol...  ...  ...  ...  100  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  „ 

Paper  coated  with  this  mixture  may  be  employed  for  all 

the  purposes  of  yellow  glass,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  wrapping  up  solutions  in 
bottles,  such  as  emulsions,  for  instance,  which  are  sensitive 
to  light.  The  preparation  when  dry  is  very  non-aciicic, 
and,  applied  to  ordinary  glass,  furnishes  a brownish  red 
film,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  photographer’s  dark  room. 

The  chrysanilin  may  also  be  dissolved  in  ordiuary  spirit 
varnish,  which  it  colours  very  deep]}'.  To  secure  as  dark  a 
tone  as  possible,  the  varnish  should  be  warmed,  when  a 
larger  amount  of  chrysanilin  will  be  dissolved,  and  a 
saturated  solution  secured  which  has  a very  intense  colour. 
Cliches  are  much  invigorated  by  the  application  of  this 
coloured  varnish  in  parts,  or  uniformly  over  their  surface. 
In  fact,  in  any  case  where  a non-actinic  solution  is 
desirable,  chrysanilin  furnishes  all  that  is  wanted. 

M.  Bardy  tells  us,  moreover,  that  films  or  Bakes  coloured 
with  this  substance  do  not  bleach  on  exposure  to  the  sun. 


forwspon&m*. 

COMMENDATORY  CRITICISM. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Montgomery’s  process  to  attain  au  un- 
deseived  reputation  was,  a long  time  ago,  stigmatised  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  terms  which  put  a stop  for  a time  to  the 
odious  system  of  making  a surfeited  name  by  means  of 
exaggerating  and  pulling.  This  practice  seems  to  be  pur- 
sued now  to  a great  extent  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
review  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  Great  Britain.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  so  when  I read  of  the  unsur- 
passed beauty  of  such-and-such  portraits,  and  the  excep- 
tionally wonderful  quality  of  others.  Mediocrity  may,  no 
doubt,  want  all  that  artifice  ; but  don’t  you  agree  with  me, 
that  real  merit  suffers  from  it,  and  may  be  in  time  frightened 
away  in  disgust  ? 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a Macaulay  on  a smaller  scale 
should  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  all  these  Montgomerys  of 
the  great  photographic  art. — Yours  truly, 

Brighton,  October  2bth.  E.  C.  di  la  Grave. 

[We  scarcely  sec  the  aim  of  our  correspondent.  We  do 
not  see  that  the  case  of  “ Satan  ” Montgomery  finds  any 
parallel  amongst  photographers.  As  a rule,  in  a fraternity 
like  that  of  photographers,  every  man,  sooner  or  later, 
finds  his  level,  both  in  fact  and  in  general  estimation.  It 
is  generally  thought  now,  on  a calm  review  of  the  facts, 
that  Macaulay  was  somewhat  cruel,  or  unnecessarily  severe, 
on  the  harmless  vanities  of  Robert  Montgomery.  And  if 
his  parallel  existed  in  photography,  good-humoured 
laughter,  rather  than  severe  “ slogging,”  would  probably 
suffice  to  suppress  the  evil.  Excess  of  good  nature  is, 
moreover,  in  criticism,  so  rare  a thing,  that  it  might  be 
tolerated  for  its  novelty.  It  would  be,  in  any  case,  better 
than  universal  cynicism. — Ed.] 


THE  MEDALS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  award  of  medals  at  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that 
some  little  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  jurors 
can  consider  all  the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  long  series 
of  medals  announced  for  competition.  Another  reason  for 
delay  is  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Cook’s  absence  in  Italy,  a 


juror  whose  presence  could  ill  be  spared.  Mr.  Cook’s 
arrival  in  England  is  daily  expected,  aud  he  will  probably 
be  in  this  country  before  these  lines  are  printed. — Faith- 
fully yours,  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Sec. 

Iloyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  October  30th. 

c 

ipromirntp  of  Socidifs. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,— the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Piesident,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  passed. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Danson  aud  Mr.  S.  Spoonley,  Jnn  , were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  and  officers  were  appointed  a sub-committee  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  proposed  Associated  Science  and  Art 
Soiree  Committee. 

The  council  having  selected  for  the  presentation  print  an  en- 
largement of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  from  a negative  taken  by 
Mr.  O.  R.  Green,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  the  same 
should  be  accepted,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Green  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  his  enlarged 
negative.  It  was  announced  that  the  prints  could  not  be  printed 
and  ready  for  distribution  until  next  spring,  but  a specimen 
print,  in  carbon,  was  exhibited  in  the  room,  and  elicited  universal 
satisfaction. 

A large  number  of  michro-photographs,  lent  by  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  of  Liverpool,  were  exhibited.  They  had  been 
taken  by  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.D.,  U.S.A.,  and  were  exceedingly 
interesting,  not  only  as  beautiful  specimens  of  micro-photo- 
graphic work,  but  also  as  showing  the  necessity  of  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  micrometry  with  reference  to  the  micro- 
metry of  blood  in  criminal  cases. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Microscopical 
Society  for  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  of  examining  such 
a valuable  collection. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley  showed  a number  of  excellent  prints  by 
a washed  pellicle  process. 

The  President  exhibited  some  enlargements  by  the  sciopticon, 
and  some  prints  taken  with  the  scenograph. 

Mr.  A\  . H.  Wilson  said  that  since  the  previous  meeting  he 
had  been  taking  some  views  in  No-mandy,  and  found  the  actino- 
meter  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  judging  of  the  time  for  exposing  dry 
plates.  There  he  got  a tint  in  the  shade  in  a minute  and  a half, 
but  here  to-day  it  took  two  hours  in  the  sun  to  get  the  same  tint. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  rrost  portable  form  of  ac- 
tinometer,  aud  it  was  suggested  that  at  the  next  meeting  the 
members  should  bring  forward  any  form  of  actinometer  they 
thought  most  suitable. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  until  tho  29th 
inst.,  which  would  be  the  annual  meeting. 


&alk  itt  i\t  $tu&i0. 

Obituary. — Wo  announce  with  much  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.,  for  many  early  years  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  a member  of  its  council.  Mr.  Durham  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  value  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  the  sculp- 
tor, and  in  many  cases  produced  marble  portrait  busts  solely 
from  photographs.  As  a sculptor  he  deservedly  took  very  high 
rank. 

Kyde  Literary  Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  a new 
Literary  Society  was  held  in  Ryde  recently,  when,  as  we  learn 
from  a local  paper,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  the  president,  delivered 
an  exceedingly  practical  and  eloquent  inaugural  address  to  a 
crowded  audience. 

A Medieval  Adaptation.— The  Times  thinks  that 
photograph  albums  very  seldom  call  for  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion. Their  contents  may  or  may  not  be  interesting,  but  the 
portraits  very  rarely  are  commended  by  their  framework.  It 
feels  therefore  the  more  bound  to  notice  a striking  exception  to 
this  rule  in  the  “ Album  du  Moyen  Age,”  just  published.  This 
very  pleasant  volume — not  tho  less  pleasant  that  it  is  necess  arily 
for  the  present  without  its  furniture  of  cartes-de-visite— is  em- 
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bell  sh  'i  with  24  sepia  illustrations  of  the  amusements  and  pur- 
suits—deluding  therein  certain  tribulations— of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  selected  by  Mr.  \V.  Downes,  from 
M' S.  in  the  British  Museum  (Queen  Mary’s  Psalter  and  the 
So  it"i Held  Missal),  the  Bodleian  Library  (a  MS.  of  a.d.  1344), 
and  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  whose  “ San  Graal,” 
“ Tristan,”  “ Meliadus,”  and  “ Lancelot,”  have  been  utilized 
for  tho  purpose.  The  illustrations,  of  which  many  are  humorous, 
but  a1 1 are  graceful  as  well  as  ingenious,  are  so  generally  excel- 
lent that  it  is  almost  invidious  to  single  out  any  for  praise  ; but, 
perhaps,  wo  may  instance,  as  among  those  which  especially 
pleased  our  own  fancy, “ La  Salutation,”  from  a MS.  of  Froissart ; 
>.  Travellers  by  Sea,”  threatened  by  a very  ferocious  Middle  Age 
Sea  Serpent ; a capital  scene  of  a weary  wayfarer  being  plun- 
dered by  monkeys;  and  “ The  Warren.”  All  of  these  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  the  setting  of  cartes-de-visite  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes.  In  the  allotment  of  the  cartes  to  their  appro- 
priate pages,  with  due  regard  to  the  designs  in  which  they  will 
find  themselves  framed,  there  is  scope  for  much  discrimination 
and  judgment.  Many  of  the  illustrations,  it  is  true— such,  for 
instance1,  as  “Travelling,”  “Music,”  “Writing,”  or  “Court- 
ing ’’—suggest  their  occupants.  But  what  fortunate  possessors  of 
the  album  will  have  the  courage  or  the  modesty  to  make  them- 
selves or  their  friends  the  central  figures  in  “ Tho  Reprimand,” 
or,  still  worse,  “ A Curtain  Lecture!” 

Improved  Carmine  Ink  for  Draughtsmen.— The  solubility 
of  carmine  lake  in  caustic  aqua  ammonia  is  attended  with  this 
disadvantage:  that  in  consequence  of  the  alkaline  properties  of 
ammonia,  the  cochineal  pigment  will  in  time  form  a basic  com- 
pound, which,  in  contact  with  a steel  pen,  no  longer  produces 
the  intense  red,  but  rather  a blackish  colour.  To  avoid  this 
evil,  the  Polytech.  Notizblatt  recommends  to  prepare  the  ink  as 
follows  : Triturate  one  gramme  of  pure  carmine  with  fifteen 
grammes  of  acetate  of  ammonia  solution,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  in  a porcelaiu  mortar,  and  allow  the  whole  to 
stand  for  some  time.  In  this  way  a portion  of  the  alumina 
which  is  combined  with  the  carmine  dye  is  taken  up  by  the 
acetic  acid  of  the  ammonia  salt,  and  separates  as  precipitate,  while 
the  pure  pigment  of  the  cochineal  remains  dissolved  in  the  half 
saturated  ammonia.  It  is  now  filtered,  and  a few  drops  of  pure 
whito  sugar  syrup  added  to  thicken  it.  In  this  way  an 
excellent  red  drawing  ink  is  obtained,  which  holds  its  colour  a 
longtime.  A solution  of  gum-arabic  cannot  be  employed  to 
thicken  this  ink,  as  it  still  contains  some  acetic  acid,  which 
would  coagulate  the  bassorine  which  is  one  of  the  natural 
constituents  of  gum-arabic. 


3f0  Comsgontowts. 

An  Enquirer. — There  is  no  especial  agency,  that  we  know  of,  for 
the  transfer  of  photographic  businesses.  Tho  best  mode,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  through  our  advertisement  columns. 

Z,  Dodson. — The  best  and  most  efficient  mode  of  enlarging  consists 
in  producing  a good  transparency  from  the  original  negative,  and 
from  the  transparency  an  enlarged  negative.  Of  course  a good 
transparency  is  imperative,  and  we  prefer  it  produced  by  contact 
printing  either  on  carbon  tissue,  or  collodio-chloride  of  silver  or  a 
dry  plate.  Warnerke’s  sensitive  tissue  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
answer  well.  Indeed,  there  are  good  examples  of  enlargements  by 
its  aid  in  the  present  exhibition.  Carbon  tissuo  for  the  transpa- 
rency is  said  by  many  to  answer  best.  Thanks  for  the  account 
of  your  mode  of  making  dippers. 

Leo. — The  quantity  of  silver  required  by  a sheet  of  paper  depends 
entirely  upon  the  strength  of  the  salting  soluti  n,  and  on  the  con- 
sequent proportion  of  chloride  which  the  paper  contains.  Each 
grain  of  chloride  of  sodium  requires,  in  round  numbers,  three 
grains  of  nilrate  of  silver  to  combine  with  it.  In  practice,  with 
lightly  salted  papers,  like  the  majority  in  commerce,  about  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  allowed  to  a quire  of  paper.  2.  Ex- 
cess of  iooide  of  potassium  will  not  produce  an  increase  of  sensi- 
tiveness. about  a couple  of  grains  to  a pint  of  silver  bath.  3.  lhe 
addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  printing  bath  will  make  tho  paper 
keep  without  change  for  a few  days  ; but  it  will  decrease  the 
sensitiveness.  The  best  mode  of  keeping  paper  is  to  place  it  be- 
tween sheets  of  clean  blotting-paper  which  have  been  immersed  in 
a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

B.  R.  G. — Priming  on  rough  drawing  paper  is  very  eflective  for 
large  heads.  You  must  prepare  tho  paper  throughout  yourself. 
Take  Whatman’s  drawing  paper,  and  salt  it  by  applying  a six- 
grain  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  each  ounce,  to  which 
about  one  drachm  of  well-beaten  albumen  has  been  added. 
Apply  this  with  a sponge  or  Blanchard’s  brush.  When  dry 
apply  in  like  manner,  rubbing  very  lightly,  a forty-grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Print  and  tone  as  usual. 


Chemicus. — Lime  water  is  made  by  immersing  quick  lime  in  water. 
Take  a piece  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  immerse  in  a quart  of 
water,  and  after  shaking  well  and  allowing  it  to  stand  a few  hours, 
pour  carefully  off.  The  water  will  only  dissolve  a very  limited 
quantity  of  lime.  You  need  not  fear  to  get  too  much. 

A.  Clarke. — Mr.  Robinson’s  book  is  the  best  work  on  the  artistic 
side  of  photography.  Burnet’s  work  on  Light  and  Shade  is  very 
good,  but  it  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  we  believe. 
There  was  an  American  photographic  reprint  of  it  some  time  ago, 
which  our  publishers  can,  we  believe,  supply.  Your  suggestions 
on  lighting  and  getting  rid  of  freckles  are  very  good. 

Quiz. — Very  few  operators  in  this  country  prepare  their  own 
collodion,  and  whilst  good  collodion  can  be  purchased  ready  for 
use,  at  very  reasonable  rates,  we  see  no  advantage  in  the  photo- 
grapher preparing  his  own.  The  task  is  by  no  means  a difficult 
one;  but  much  experience  is  necessary  in  ensuring  an  article  of 
unvarying  quality.  We  cannot  undertake  to  advise  which  is  best. 
Popularity  is  a general  and  fair  test  of  excellence,  and  when  two 
or  three  special  makes  are  universally  employed,  you  cannot  do 
wrong  to  follow  the  cr.,wd. 

Old  Subscriber. — Thanks : we  do  not,  however,  wish  to  notice 
the  matter  further.  The  value  of  censure  or  praise  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  source.  When  a disputant  lost  his  temper  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  exclaimed,  “ You’re  no  gentleman,  sir!”  the 
Doctor  quietly  responded,  “ You  are  no  judge ! ” “ Free  Lance  ” 

is  a term  usually  applied  to  designate  a soldier  of  fortune  who 
fights  for  pay  rather  than  conviction.  But  a noin  de  plume 
signifies  nothing  but  the  aim  and  taste  of  a writer.  Your  remarks 
would  scarcely  apply,  therefore.  We  see  the  meaning  of  your 
allusions  to  a “ Freelance  ” and  a “ Freemason,”  but  the  majority  of 
readers  would  not  do  so. 

J.  J. — The  medals  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  be  announced 
and  distributed,  we  believe,  at  the  first  meeting  in  the  session,  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  evening  in  November. 

C.  K.  P.  Vernon. — In  our  next. 

C.  E'.  G Wyrall. — Received.  Many  thanks. 

A.  J.  Jarman. — Thanks.  In  our  next.  Your  communication 

arrived  too  late  for  the  present  number. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  JP/iitehaven, 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 
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Summary. 

Highest  temperature  observed 

Lowest  ditto  

Mean  ditto  ...  ... 


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 
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...  43  ...  47  ...  43-5 

...  49  7 ...  57  1 ...  50.9 


Mean  of  all  observations  

Number  of  fair  days  ...  

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  ... 

Number  of  fair  days  bright 

Number  of  fair  days  gloomy 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  in  Alkaline  Development — Pho- 
tography in  the  Navy — Dark  Printing. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  in  Alkaline  Development. — Alkaline 
development  has  grown  into  such  importance  of  late  that 
it  has  become  a necessity  among  photographers  to  study  its 
various  phases.  The  mainspring  of  alkaline  development 
is  ammonia ; and  we  make  free  to  observe  that  it  is  in  re- 
gard to  this  compound — the  most  important  of  all — that 
most  mistakes  are  made.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the 
salt  that  is  usually  recommended  for  employment  in  deve- 
loping dry  plates,  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  photographer’s  laboratory.  Nay,  we 
will  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  m03t  of  the  working 
chemical  laboratories,  the  compound  is  absent,  and,  in  its 
stead,  is  one  which  does  not  contain  half  the  amount  of 
ammonia  it  should  do.  Mr.  Warnerke  told  us  the  other 
day  that  more  failures  in  the  development  of  his  tissue 
were  due  to  this  than  auy  other  cause.  An  emulsion  film 
is  found  to  be  insensitive  on  development,  and  is  condemned 
straightway;  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  reason  for 
slowness  in  development  is  due  to  the  salts  of  ammonia 
employed  being  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  It  was  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  probably,  when  the  purchaser  first 
brought  it  homo  ; but  if  the  stopper  is  not  sealed,  and  the 
vessel  that  contains  it  not  hermetically  closed,  then,  in  a 
very  little  while,  the  best  carbonate  in  the  world  will  pass 
into  bicarbonate,  and  the  action  of  bicarbonate  of  am- 
mouia  as  a developer  is  almost  nil.  it  must  be  remembered. 
No  matter  how  much  you  use  of  the  latter  salt,  you  can 
never  get  so  bright  an  image  as  when  employing  fresh  car- 
bonate. A picture  will  be  worked  up  after  a time,  possibly, 
with  bicarbonate,  but,  after  all  one’s  care  and  labour,  the 
result  will  hardly  be  worth  having.  Let  our  readers,  then, 
beware.  If  they  desire  to  have  recourse  to  alkaline  de- 
velopment, they  must  first  see  that  they  obtain  genuine 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  should,  by  the  way,  not  be 
white,  opaque,  and  powdery,  but  crystalline  and  trans- 
parent— somewhat  like  ordinary  soda  crystals.  When  ob- 
tained, the  crystals  should  be  kept  in  bottles,  tightly  closed 
with  cork  or  rubber  stoppers,  for  a glass  stopper  will  not 
preveut  the  exhalation  of  ammonia.  If  precautions  such 
as  these  are  not  taken,  then  the  ammonia  gradually  goes 
off,  and  the  compound  becomes  bicarbonate,  or  even  tri- 
carbonate, when  it  is  as  good  as  useless  for  development. 
Let  any  photographer  make  trial  of  the  matter.  Let  him 
expose  a film  in  the  camera,  cut  it  in  two,  and  treat  one- 
half  with  carbonate  and  the  other  with  bicarbonate.  The 
result  will  convince  him  in  a moment;  in  fact,  here  is  a 
case  in  which  the  chemist  and  photographer  will  scarcely 
agree.  The  chemist,  in  his  work,  cares,  as  a rule,  very 
little  whether  he  employs  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  ; with 
the  photographer,  as  we  have  seen,  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. Then  why  not  employ  liquor  ammonia,  a chemist 
may  say,  and  avoid  any  difficulty  ? But  liquor  ammonia, 
again,  has  its  drawbacks,  and  one  of  them  is  its  tendency 
to  dissolve  the  delicate  silver  image,  so  that  the  photo- 
grapher has  really  no  help  for  it,  and  must  perforce  get 
the  strongest  carbonate  he  can.  lie  has,  however,  a very 
easy  plan  before  him  of  testing  the  salt  for  ammonia, 
namely,  by  meaus  of  a standard  acid  solution.  Let  him 
prepare  the  latter,  say,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  employ 
this  for  neutralising  the  ammonia.  When  he  has  secured 
a good  sample  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  auswers  his 
purpose,  he  dissolves  a certain  definite  quantity  in  water, 
and  then  see3  how  much  of  the  standard  acid  solution  is 
required  to  neutralise  the  alkaline  solution.  Supposing  he 
has  dissolved  ten  grammes  of  carbonate,  he  may  then  find 
that  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  acid  solution  are  required 
before  red  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  acted  on.  With  this 
result  in  his  note-book  he  will  always  reject  a sample  of 


carbonate  of  ammonia  ten  grammes  of  which  does  not 
require  some  twenty  cub.  cents,  of  his  standard  acid  solu- 
tion to  ueturalise.  We  recommend  this  matter  to  the  very 
serious  attention  of  photographers — and  especially  ama- 
teurs— who  are  given  to  practising  alkaline  development 
just  now,  and  who  may  not  lay  particular  stress  upon  the 
nature  of  the  chemicals  they  purchase.  We  have  given 
them  a very  easy  method  for  testing  their  carbonate,  and 
it  will  be  their  own  fault  in  future  if  they  neglect  proper 
precautions. 

Photography  in  the  Navy. — Photography  has  loDg  formed 
one  of  the  subjects  of  military  instruction  in  this  country, 
and  not  ouly  are  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
instructed  in  the  art  at  Chatham,  at  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, but  it  is  one  of  the  subjects,  also,  for  which  marks 
are  given  at  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  But  no  steps 
have  been  taken  hitherto  to  introduce  a knowledge  of  the 
art-science  among  our  sailors,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  learn  that  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Green- 
wich arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  form  classes 
for  practical  photography.  Many  of  our  naval  officers  are 
already  amateurs,  and  the  name  of  Captain  Turton,  K.N., 
and  others,  may  at  once  occur  to  the  reader ; but  they  have 
hitherto  practised  the  art  on  board  at  their  own  expense, 
and  without  the  least  encouragement  fron  Government. 
Captain  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
proved  himself  an  adept  at  photography  when  in  command 
of  the  Galatea,  and  secured  some  very  creditable  pictures 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  elsewhere,  it  may  be  re- 
membered ; but  in  all  these  instances  the  work  had  nothing 
to  do  with  official  duties.  Now,  however,  it  is  contem- 
plated to  make  a certain  number  of  naval  officers  con- 
versant with  camera  work;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
better  opportunities  than  those  enjoyed  by  our  sailors 
could  hardly  be  imagined  where  the  camera  could  be  well 
and  valuably  applied.  Our  possessions  are  so  many,  and 
so  widely  scattered,  that,  apart  from  ordinary  interest  and 
curiosity,  photographs  taken  at  various  stations  must  have 
considerable  intrinsic  value  both  to  the  Colonial  Office  and 
to  the  mother  country  generally.  The  various  defences 
that  exist  at  out-stations  would  alone  form  subjects  for 
the  camera  which  would  have  professional  interest  at  the 
War  Office  and  Admiralty.  In  the  case  of  old  fortifications, 
a camera  picture,  judiciously  taken,  would  demonstrate 
at  a glance  the  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  they  may 
have  fallen,  while  if  new  batteries  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, photographs  would  at  once  show  how  far  the  work 
had  progressed.  Again,  in  the  case  of  new  possessions — as, 
for  instance,  the  Fiji  Islands — how  valuable  it  would  be 
if  our  ships  lying  off  possessed  a capable  photographer  on 
board,  ready  to  secure  illustrations  for  his  commanding 
officer’s  report ! The  pictures  could  be  so  rapidly  taken, 
and  would  cost  so  little,  that  it  is  really  a wonder  photo- 
graphic apparatus  should  not  long  ago  have  formed  an 
item  of  naval  equipment.  As  we  have  said,  at  last  it 
seems  likely  that  at  Greenwich  photography  will  become 
one  of  the  regular  items  of  education  imparted  to  officers 
at  that  institution. 

Dark  Printing. — Do  photographers  print  more  deeply 
than  formerly  V We  think  so.  Whether  it  is  the  Adam- 
Salomon  school,  or  the  tendency  to  copy  Rembrandt’s 
style,  we  know  not,  but  a glance  round  the  Exhibition  at 
Pall  Mall  impresses  one  with  the  fact  very  vividly. 
Visitors  who  have  been  used  to  seeing  the  room  full  of 
water-colour  paintings  at  once  remark  upon  the  darkness 
of  the  photographs  on  entering,  and  the  circumstance  that 
little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  pictures  after  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  this  weather  confirms  the  notion.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gallery  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  lighted  in  the 
metropolis,  and  yet,  even  at  noon,  there  is  none  too  much 
light  to  examine  the  photographs  exhibited.  Will  not 
somebody  attempt  a lighter  style,  and  prevent  us  all  alike 
from  becoming  Rembrandtesque  ? It  would  be  a relief  to 
see  some  genuine  photographs  of  lighter  aspect. 
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A SHORT  TRIP  TO  THE  LOWLANDS,  LANARK- 
SHIRE. 

BY  C.  P.  K.  VERNON. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  April,  l started  for  my  usual  pho- 
tographic trip  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  making,  for 
one  month,  Hamilton  my  head-quarters.  Arriving  there 
about  nine  p.m.,  I went  straight  to  the  “ Commercial  ” 
Hotel,  where  its  host,  Mr.  Spalding  (who  is  always  so 
willing  to  oblige,  as  can  be  well  testified  by  the  Edinburgh 
Society)  met  me  at  the  door  of  this  spacious  hotel,  and 
made  me  feel  quite  at  home. 

But  this  is  going  very  far  from  the  mark,  as  my  letter 
to  the  News  is  not  to  be  about  hotels,  but  about  pho- 
tography. I therefore  will  now  say  what  apparatus, 
&c.,  I took  for  my  trip.  First  and  foremost,  two 
lenses,  a rapid  and  wide-angle  rectilinear,  by  Dallmeyer;  a 
twelve  by  ten  swing-back  camera  ; a Rouch’s  dark  tent  ; 
three  pints  of  Mawson’s  and  Huggon’s  collodion  mixed ; ten 
pints  of  nitrate  bath,  prepared  as  Mr.  Edwards  recom- 
mends, viz.,  a forty-grain  bath,  iodized  by — 

Iodide  of  calcium  20  grains 

Water  5 ounces 

Iodine  tincture  ...  9 drops 

this  I find  an  excellent  bath,  which  suits  my  purpose  for 
views,  &c.,  very  well — I also  find  it  reduces  exposure, 
which  is  certainly  another  great  point ; a box  of 
Kennett’s  gelatine  dry  plates,  which  are  excellent  (l 
enclose  you  a print  of  one  of  them)  ; developer  and 
re-developer  same  as  given  by  me  in  last  Year-Book; 
some  varnish  ; and  some  negative  boxes,  with  ready  clean 
glass  in— the  whole  packing  into  a box  on  purpose.  So 
by  this  I am  set  free  of  a lot  of  small  packages. 

But  now  as  to  the  work.  For  the  next  few  days  I 
did  nothing  but  loiter  about,  looking  for  views,  &c., 
of  which  the  place  abounds.  But  after  this  I tvent 
to  Bothwell,  a place  which  will  “ Bother-you-well  ” if  you 
do  not  mind.  But  by  just  saying  a few  words  as  regards 
this  place,  I may  make  it  easier  for  the  anxious  tourist 
photographer.  Just  before  arriving  at  Bothwell  you  will 
come  to  a bridge  which  i3  well  worth  photographing,  as 
the  river  below  and  fine  trees  make  a superb  picture.  A 
little  further  along  is  the  famous  Bothwell  Castle,  a place 
most  interestii.g  and  pleasing  for  photographers,  histo- 
rians, &c.  Now  if  you  cross  this  bridge  (l  forgot  to  say 
the  Castle  stands  by  the  waterside),  you  will  see  two  roads, 
one  leading  into  Bothwell  (where,  for  the  thirsty  soul,  I 
may  as  well  say  there  is  an  excellent  hotel ; the  name  has 
slipped  my  memory),  which  make  a very  pretty  picture 
indeed.  But  we  won’t  go  there  yet,  as  we  are  not  thirsty, 
so  we  will  take  the  lower  road,  and  go  along  about  one 
mile,  until  we  come  to  an  old  Roman  bridge,  beautifully 
enclosed  by  trees,  and  a line  stream  of  water  running  in  its 
midst — quite  a perfect  place,  and  where  the  enthusiastic 
photographer  might  spend  a whole  day  choosing  little  bits 
of  scenery,  which  would  be  much  better  than  taking  large 
houses  which  have  no  interest  to  the  public  (except  cele- 
brated houses)  at  all,  while  a fine  view  is  always  acceptable 
to  them.  This  bridge  can  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  I 
took  the  left  side,  on  entering,  in  preference  to  the  other, 
for  the  following  reason : the  right  side  is  no  doubt 
beautiful  enough  for  any  purpose,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  a slight  bend,  and  so  much  foliage  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
bridge  iu.  Now  this  is  a point  which  must  be  studied 
here,  as  the  bridge,  as  before  said,  is  Romau,  and  there  is, 
of  course,  some  very  interesting  formation  in  it  (I  mean 
in  the  masonry).  So,  of  course,  you  should  get  as  much 
of  it  as  possible.  Now  on  the  left  side  you  get  this,  and 
the  water  aud  splendid  foliage  for  a background.  There 
are  lots  of  visitors  about  one  or  two  o’clock,  so  go  at  three 
or  four  o’clock,  if  possible,  as  you  will  then  escape  these 
nuisauces. 

Feeling  now  slightly  thirsty,  we  will  retrace  our  steps  to 
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the  Bothwell  Hotel,  where  we  can  get  anything  we  require, 
and  that  little  (1  say  little)  good.  Now,  this  being  done, 
we  will  take  a look  at  the  outside  of  the  hotel,  &c.,  to  find 
a suitable  place  for  the  camera.  The  best  place  is  by  the 
railway  station,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  when  a 
train  comes  in  you  are  beset  with  tourists.  I wasin  this  lively 
position,  camera,  &c.,  all  ready,  when  a roar  was  heard,  and 
iu  came  the  steam  pot.  I advise  any  photographer  in 
this  position  to  make  good  his  retreat — it  is  no  use  wait- 
ing. I have  noticed  it  as  a curious  thing  that  when  you 
are  photographing  they  come  and  first  look  at  the  camera — 
no  doubt  very  pretty.  One  fellow  I heard  say,  “I  say, 
Bill,  ’ere’s  a game — come  and  be  photographed ! ” aud, 
on  saying  this,  he  placed  himself  bang  iu  front  of  the 
hotel,  legs  straddled  out,  arms  forced  into  his  sides, 
hat  on  one  side,  and  a clay  in  his  mouth — no  doubt  lovely 
in  his  own  imagination,  but  not  in  mine.  I felt  in  my 
mind  how  nice  it  would  be  if  it  were  as  it  was  many  years 
ago  : — 

“Lot  the  steam-pot  hiss  till  it’s  hot; 

Give  me  the  speed  of  the  Tantivy  trot. 

Here’s  to  McAdatn,  the  Me  of  all  Mc’s, 

Who  made  us  Buch  roads  we  ne'er  tire  on  ! 

Here’s  to  the  granite  of  which  ho  so  cracks, 

And  d — n him  who  rides  upon  iron ! ” 

The  trains  only  come  in  every  hour  or  so,  so  you  must 
pick  your  own  time  for  phot  jgraphing.  and  this  little  hotel 
will  be  well  worth  while  photographing. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  is  in  itself  not  very  picturesque  ; 
but,  of  course,  there  is  the  Palace,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  which,  however,  is  not  very  picturesque  ; but 
there  are  some  lovely  pictures,  interiors,  avenues,  &c.,  in- 
side the  grounds,  leave  to  take  which  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  bailiff.  The  original  picture  of  “ Daniel  in 
the  Lions’  Den  ” is  there.  The  photographer  might  have  a 
shy  at  this  ; also  the  “ Mausoleum,”  which,  although  not 
picturesque,  is  antique,  and  worthy  of  a picture  for  solely 
interest’s  sake,  as  it  is  said  to  have  cost  several  thousands 
of  pounds  building  alone. 

Now  we  will  turn  our  steps  in  the  other  direction,  and 
take  the  road  to  Lanark,  on  which  several  places  of  interest 
will  present  themselves  to  the  artist.  About  three  miles 
from  Hamilton  you  come  to  a curious  old  toll  bar,  and  a 
fine  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  with  some  lovely  scenery  on 
each  side  ; also,  a little  further  down,  you  come  to  the 
ruined  castle  Tiblitudlem  (I  can't  speak  of  this,  as  I could 
not  reach  it).  There  is  a rail  from  Hamilton  there,  and  it 
is  well  worth  photographing. 

There  are  really  so  many  places  of  interest  about 
Hamilton  that  it  would  be  only  taking  up  useless  space  by 
writing  about  them  all.  I will  just  mention  a few  more 
worthy  of  interest.  First,  we  will  take  on  the  railway  (o 
Glasgow.  There  is  a very  pretty  railway  bridge  at  a place 
called  Blantyre,  four  miles  from  Hamilton,  which  is  well 
worth  a picture,  as  it  is  very  finely  constructed,  aud  some 
very  pretty  trees,  & c.,  ou  either  side.  This  is  also  very 
easy  to  reach. 

Now  we  will  go  about  sixteen  miles  from  Hamilton,  to  a 
place  famed  for  Lowland  scenery,  viz.,  Lanark,  which, 
although  the  capital,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  Hamilton  ; 
but,  for  scenery,  it  is  not  equalled  round  about.  There  are 
some  lovely  falls  there  (of  the  Clyde).  I will  mention 
only  one,  viz.,  Stonebyres,  the  prettiest  one,  I think — a fall 
where  the  waters  flow  over  immense  stones,  and,  on  either 
side,  spleudid  trees  and  overhanging  stones,  which  makes 
a truly  delightful  photograph.  1 used  one  of  Kennett’s 
plates,  and  gave  about  the  same  time  as  a wet  plate  with 
Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens. 

I will  only  mention  one  more  place  now,  and  that  is  the 
Fairy  Glen.  About  the  distance  I am  not  certain  ; but 
I will  give  the  description  of  the  place,  and  if  the  photo- 
grapher who  reads  this  wishes  to  go,  he  will  easily  obtain 
information  at  Hamilton.  I myself  went  to  Glasgow 
(ten  miles)  at  first,  and  it  is  a slight  distance  on,  and  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Hanbury  Lennox.  It  is  a glen  in  which  in 
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front  of  you  is  a cascade  of  water  flowing  over  rugged 
stones  and  amongst  lovely  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  trees,  and, 
in  fact,  a regular  wilderness.  The  place  itself  is  a trifle 
dark,  and  requires  a lengthened  exposure  ; but  when  you 
get  a photograph  it  quite  repays  you,  as  it  ha3  a sort  of 
fairy  look  about  it,  and  a silvery  light  on  everything 
which  makes  it  so  true  to  its  name  the  Fairy  Glen.  There 
are  lots  more  places  of  interest  here  for  photographing  ; 
but  I cannot  write  any  more,  ns  I have  written  too  much 
already.  But  I am  sure  it  would  repay  any  one  to  make  a 
visit  to  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country,  when  he  would 
return  with  good  negatives  which  would  be  useful  in  any 
respect. 

The  expenses  aro  very  slight  indeed.  But  there  is  one 
thing  1 must  advise  the  smoker — that  he  can't  get  good 
tobacco  there  (at  Hamilton).  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Scotch  are  a reserved  nation,  but  my  short  experi- 
ence of  them  made  me  think  otherwise.  They  were 
always  ready  to  help,  both  in  advice  as  to  the  best  ways 
of  reaching  places,  and  the  best  inns,  and  I always  found 
them  most  ready  in  conversation. 

Another  thing  I must  say.  Don’t  go  out  far  on  a 
Sunday.  I will  here  give  an  incident  that  happened  to  me. 
I wished  to  see  a place  1 intended  visiting  (about  four- 
teen miles  away),  so  I went  on  a Sunday  in  a trap.  When 
I got  there  1 wished  to  give  the  horse  some  corn  and  a 
little  water,  and  also  to  refresh  myself.  But  the  stern 
landlord  would  not  give  us  anything.  I pleaded  I was  a 
traveller,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  so  1 had  to  return  again 
with  nil. 

And  now  I hope  this  short  article  will  be  of  some  use  to 
the  traveller,  as  I often  think  how  useful  it  would  be  if 
the  photographer  just  jotted  down  and  sent  for  publication 
his  notes  on  his  summer  outing.  Time  and  money  might 
be  saved  by  it.  What  I have  written  is  simply  from 
memory,  so  if  any  of  the  distances  are  wrong  1 hope  I may 
be  excused  ; and  if  my  hints  do  not  interest  the  reader,  let 
me  give  him  some  advice,  and  that  is,  Don’t  read  it ! 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

From  the  Graphic. 

The  Annnal  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  which  is  now  open  to 
the  public  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  Ea^t,  illustrates  the  immense  pro- 
gress which  the  art  of  photography  has  made  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  is,  altogether,  with  regard  to  the  general  high  degree 
of  excellence  attained,  the  most  satisfactory  collection  of  sun- 
ctures  yet  brought  together.  As  there  are  upwards  of  five 
undred  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  and  as  many  equally  meri- 
torious works  were,  we  understand,  shut  out  for  want  of  space,  it 
is  evident  that  this  Exhibiton  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
professors  of  the  art,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  native  or 
foreign.  Without  further  prelude,  let  us  plunge  at  once  into  the 
catalogue,  aud  begin  by  remarking  on  the  capital  work  executed 
by  the  Royal  Engineers'  School  of  Photography,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  two  large  pictures  of  the  great  “ Beech  Tree,”  aud  the 
“Oak,  Knowle  Park,”  the  former  of  which  is  an  untouched 
silver  enlargement.  Messrs.  Stillfried  and  Anderson,  of  Yoko- 
hama, send  some  characteristic  examples  of  Japanese  architecture, 
foliage,  and  people.  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle, 
a veteran  amateur,  exhibits  some  specimens  of  Breconshire 
sceneny,  very  soft  in  effect.  Mr.  William  England,  whose 
Swiss  photographs  are  so  widely  known,  is  represented  here  by 
numerous  examples,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  distinctness  of 
definition.  These  are  from  dry  plates.  Next  we  have  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  whose  photographs  of  sea  and  shore  are  fo 
highly  appreciated.  Of  course  there  is  a ceitain  amount  of 
device  about  his  “ moonlight  ” effects,  since  “ that  orbed  maiden 
with  white  fire  laden,”  does  not,  like  her  big  brother,  the  sun. 
do  anything  in  the  art  way.  Photography  serves  many  useful 
purposes  nowadays.  For  instance,  it  is  a potent  aide-de-camp 
to  the  scientific  lecturer,  as  witness  Mr.  Edward  Viles’s 
enlargements  of  microscopic  objects,  such  as  a honey-bee's 
tongue,  or  a blue-bottle's  proboscis.  The  Pandora  Arctic 
Expedition  is  effectively  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant's 
photographs.  Next  comes  a frame  which  will  delight  mamma* 
— Messrs.  R.  Faulkner  and  Co.’s  instantaneous  portraits  of  chil- 


dren. There  are  scores  of  them  here,  and  the  expressions  are 
delightfully  natural.  Next  we  come  to  a foreigner,  Bernard 
Mischewski,  of  Carlsruhe,  whose  portraits  are  remarkable  for 
their  excellence,  especially  those  on  a large  scale,  taken  with  a 
Dallraeyer  6a  lens,  after  fifty  or  sixty  seconds’  exposure.  Mr.  A. 
Boucher,  also  a foreigner,  though  domiciled  at  Brighton,  exhibits 
some  capital  work  in  the  way  of  portraiture.  Nor  must  we  forget 
in  this  connection  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  who  exhibits  some  excellent  portraits 
— one,  for  example,  of  Valentine  Bromley,  the  promising  young 
artist  who  was  cut  off  so  prematurely  last  spring  ; and  another  a 
head  of  Lear,  the  model  for  which  was  an  old  Frenchman,  well- 
known  to  frequenters  of  the  Strand,  where  he  goes  about  bare- 
headed, selling  oranges  or  newspapers.  Photographs  which  aim, 
by  a careful  arrangement  of  figures  and  accessories,  at  depicting 
an  incident  such  as  a genre  artist  might  choose  for  his  pencil,  are 
apt  to  fail,  except  on  a small  scale  and  with  comic  subjects  ; 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  and  at  least  three  ex- 
amples of  this  class  in  the  exhibition  attain  a high  degree  of  success, 
namely,  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson’s  old  couple  resting  after  the  day’s 
work— a thoroughly  Faed-like  study  ; Mr.  R.  Slingsby's  “ Alone  ” 
— a girl  seated  on  a sandhill  by  the  sea;  Mr.  Samuel  Fry’s  bird- 
stuffer  surrounded  with  specimens — a subject  recalling  Mr.  H.  S. 
Mark’s  peculiar  humour.  Returning  to  portraits  for  a moment, 
we  would  call  attention  to  those  of  Taeschler,  and  also  point  out 
Feilner’s  “ Characteristic  Heads  of  an  Actor,”  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  sitter's  command  of  facial  expression.  Mr.  Carlos  Relvas, 
too,  a Portuguese  amateur,  sends  some  good  work  both  in  por- 
traiture and  landscape.  We  have  left  out  dozens  of  names  equally 
deserving  of  mention,  but  space  presses  us,  so  we  will,  in  conclu- 
sion, merely  advise  our  readers  to  visit  for  themselves  this  most 
interesting  exhibition,  not  forgetting  finally  to  look  at  No.  433,  in 
which  frame  the  Woodbury  Company  exhibit  their  process  of 
surface  printing  from  metal  plates.  The  curious  thing  is  that,  on 
pressure  being  applied,  the  gelatine,  which  seems  so  soft,  makes 
an  impression  on  the  pewter  plate,  which  seems  so  hard,  so  that 
the  latter  can  be  printed  from.  The  same  phenomenon  certainly 
obtains  among  human  beings,  for  a soft,  gentle  woman  often 
makes  a very  decided  impression  on  a man  who  seems  as  hard  as 

nails.  

[From  the  Tablet.] 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Coliseum — that  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  not  its  namesake  at  Rome — was  an  institution,  there  was  a 
rival,  though  a humbler,  exhibition  in  its  vicinity  known  as  the 
Panorama.  This  latter  building  still  survives,  though  it  has  long 
been  turned  to  other  purposes  than  those  of  amusement.  In  the 
days  of  which  we  speak  the  magic  lantern  was  a very  poor  show' 
indeed,  dissolving  views  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  was  as  yet  unknown.  At  the  Panorama,  how- 
ever, rare  and,  as  it  then  seemed,  marvellous  effects  were  shown 
in  sunset  and  moonlight  scenes  ; but  the  speculation  was  un- 
fortunate, and  the  proprietor,  shaking  the  dust  of  perfidious 
Albion  from  his  feet,  returned  to  la  belle  France.  In  after  years 
his  name  was  world-famous,  for  Daguerre  has  been  universally 
admitted  to  share  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  photography 
with  our  Henry  Fox  Talbot.  True  it  is  that  some  Dryasdusts 
claim  the  primal  idea  for  Josiah  Wedgwood ; but  the  claim  is  too 
nebulous,  and  the  proofs  are  too  vague,  for  serious  consideration. 
The  art  has  grown  apace,  and  Daguerreotype  and  Talbotype  have 
long  been  superseded  by  an  infinity  of  processes,  without,  how- 
ever, reaching  the  goal  of  colour  reproduction.  The  present 
Exhibition,  nevertheless,  fully  shows  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment and  the  progress,  both  in  an  artistic  and  mechanical 
sense.  Taking  the  first  number  in  the  catalogue,  not  only  for 
its  priority,  but  also  intrinsic  excellence,  we  must  give  the  palm 
to  the  very  superb  panorama  of  the  “ Centennial  Exhibition 
Grounds  and  Buildings,”  from  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Gutekunst. 
The  artist  has  taken  his  point  of  view  from  George's  Hill,  and 
with  rare  skill  has  reproduced  the  myriad  buildings  clustered  in 
Fairinount  Park  in  the  past  year.  Speaking  from  personal 
experience  the  present  writer  can  speak  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  view  and  to  the  ability  with  which  the  difficulties  of  repre- 
senting so  extensive  an  area  have  been  so  successfully  overcome. 
The  focus  is  everywhere  preserved — a result  which  will  be  re- 
garded by  experts  as  a marvel  when  we  say  that  this  view  is 
obtained  by  printing  from  no  less  than  seven  negatives,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  anywhere  to  note  the  points  of  junction.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Gutekunst  been  less  successful  in  his  portraiture,  the 
large  head  of  Professor  Longfellow  being  the  most  characteristic 
likeness  we  have  seen  of  the  poet.  Picturesque  England  and 
Ireland  have  fared  equally  well  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Payne 
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Jennings,  of  Dublin,  some  of  his  views,  notably  of  the  Dargle. 
Gleudalough,  and  Killarney,  being  most  artistic,  the  difficulties 
of  the  foregrounds  being  set  at  nought,  and  the  half-tones  being 
most  luminously  rendered.  Mr.  Brownrigg,  also  of  Dublin,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  also  represents  the  beauty  of  Irish  scenerv 
with  much  skill.  Mr.  Gutekunst  and  Mr.  Jennings  were 
awarded  diplomas  and  medals  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  ; 
we  are  not  quite  sure  with  regard  to  Mr.  Brownrigg,  but  if 
he  did  not  obtain  these  distinctions  he  certainly  has  tolly 
merited  them.  It  is  impossible  in  a catalogue  of  some  seven 
hundred  frames  to  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  the 
several  exhibits ; we  therefore  shall,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  possible,  note  some  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens.  The 
Royal  Engineers'  School  of  Photography  at  Chatham  contributes 
some  eighteen  large  landscapes,  mainly  woodland  scenes,  all  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  has  a most  charming  series  of 
foreign  views,  amongst  which,  we  think,  some  interiors  in  the 
Vatican  and  the  Pope’s  Private  Garden  will  have  much  interest 
for  our  readers.  The  Swiss  views  (dry  plate)  of  Mr.  William 
England  are  all  admirable ; and  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  of  Reigate,  has 
two  exquisite  wet  collodion  plates  of  “Canterbury  Cathedral’’ — 
one  the  exterior  of  the  glorious  fane  with  the  Bell  Harry  Tower, 
the  other  the  interior  of  Trinity  Chapel,  with  the  tomb  aud  armour 
of  the  Black  Prince ; and,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  the  tombs  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen  Joanna.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  very  fine 
“ Glen  Shire,  Inverary,”  has  been  reproduced  in  a carbon  en- 
largement by  the  Autotype  Company,  which  also  contributes  a 
number  of  remarkable  works  printed  in  permanent  pigments. 
Mr.  Forhead,  of  Ventnor,  and  Mr.  Milman  Brown,  of  Shanklin, 
illustrate  well  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  Mr.  F.  Beasley,  jun.,  in 
addition  to  exquisite  views  of  “ Steephill  Cove,”  and  the  “Keep, 
Carisbrook  Castle,  represents  the  varied  and  gl  irious  scenery  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  The  beauties  of  artists-beloved 
Bettws-y-Coed  are  treated  by  Messrs.  Lisdon  and  Sons  and  Mr. 
C.  V.  Shadbolt,  and  the  charms  of  Guernsey  and  Sark  are  well 
represented  by  the  camera  of  Mr.  T R.  Hutton,  of  the  first-named 
island.  Dr.  van  Monckhoven,  of  Ghent,  displays  several  remark- 
able enlargements  printed  in  carbon,  all  distinguished  by  delicacy 
of  demitone  ; and  Mr.  Edward  Viles  heads  the  scientific  list  with 
microscopic  enlargements  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  diameters. 
From  Japan  comes  quite  a gallery  of  Japanese  landscapes, 
subjects,  and  objects,  technically  excellent,  but  specially 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  costumes  and  peculiari- 
ties of  old  Niphon,  now  so  rapidly  passing  away.  Messrs. 
Stillfried  and  Andersen,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  still  continue  their 
field  of  researches.  But  the  present  exhibition  will  be  notable  for 
the  comprehensive  series  of  photographs  taken  during  the  last 
Arctic  expedition  from  the  Alert.  Discovery,  and  Valorous,  lying 
in  Disco  Harbour,  to  a view  of  the  Palceocrystic  Sea  taken  in 
April,  1876.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  lent  no  less  than 
107  plates,  arranged  in  order  from  the  starting-point  at  Disco, 
through  the  gamut  of  higher  latitudes,  until  the  furthest  point 
of  exploration  is  reached,  in  the  camp  in  Westward-IIo  Valley, 
lat.  82  deg.  35  min.  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  also  contributes  a 
number  of  Arctic  views,  subjects,  and  groups  of  great  interest. 
Before  leaving  the  field  of  landscape  we  must  take  exception  to 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  Studies  of  Waves  and  Clouds;  we  can 
do  this  the  more  frankly  as  the  gallant  amateur’s  reputation  is  so 
fully  established  with  the  general  public  that  it  seems  almost 
heresy  to  doubt.  The  moonlight  effects  are  of  the  lime-light 
coulisses,  and  the  breaking  waves  without  an  exception  are 
woolly  and  blurred.  The  intention  is  admirable,  but  the  execu- 
tion wretched.  Truth  to  say,  the  camera  does  not  lend  itself  to 
composition,  and  with  but  one  exception  the  picture  subjects  are 
failures.  The  exception  is  the  “ Alone,”  by  Mr.  R.  Slingsby,  of 
Lincoln,  the  pose  of  the  figure  being  graceful  and  unstrained,  and 
the  landscape  adjuncts  artistically  treated.  Portraits,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  are  in  a large  majority.  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard  shows  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Valentine 
Bromley,  and  a study  of  the  venerable  “ Echo  Bov,”  known  to 
all  frequenters  of  the  Strand.  Herr  Feiluer,  of,  if  wo  mistake 
not,  Hamburg,  presents  a number  of  portrait  subjects  luminous 
in  the  lights  and  graduated  in  the  shadows ; and  Herr 
Mischewski,  of  Dantzic,  must  also  be  noted  for  the  pictorial 
beauty  of  his  studies.  In  the  entire  series  of  portraits  there  is 
nothing,  in  our  opinion,  that  can  compare  with  the  instantaneous 
portraits  of  children  taken  by  Messrs.  R.  Faulkner  and  Co.,  of 
Baker  Street.  Unforced,  and  natural  to  a degree,  they  are  the 
only  photographs  we  have  ever  seen  that  have  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  evanescent  and  ever- changing  expression  of  infancy 
In  the  purely-mechanical  processes  there  are  excellent  examples 


heliotype,  produced  by  lithographic  ink  from  blocks,  and  sur- 
face printing  from  metal  plates  in  gelatinous  ink.  undistin- 
guishable  from  solar  printing,  the  production  of  the  Woodbury 
Company.  Amongst  the  “curios”  we  may  mention  the  Auto- 
type reproduction  of  the  “Common  Place  Book”  of  John 
Milton,  and  some  fac-similes  of  ancient  manuscrints.  The 
copies  of  crayon  portrait  by  Mr.  G.  Piercy,  of  Pall  Mall  East, 
are  undistinguishable  from  the  originals,  and  the  gelatine  lantern 
slides  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury,  of  Lower  Norwood,  may  yet 
revolutionize  an  important  branch  of  industry.  All  who  have 
albums  (and  who  have  not  ?)  must  have  regretted  their  dilapida- 
tion and  the  deterioration  of  the  cartes  ; the  new  revolving  album 
of  Mr.  G.  Hare,  of  Calthorpe  Street,  will  therefore  be  welcomed 
as  effective  for  preservation  and  ingenious  and  simple  in  con- 
struction. For  all  those  whose  time  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands, 
and  all  who  have  an  hour  to  spare,  no  more  agreeable  pastime 
can  be  recommended  than  that  at  5,  Pall  Mall  East. 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  PIGMENT  PRINTING. 
BY  roco  MAS* 

But,  as  to  cost.  Let  carbon  material  be  placed  at  the 
same  figures,  and  the  albumen  process,  I believe,  would 
be  speedily  and  generally  abandoned  wherever  the  carbon 
process  can  be  regularly  worked.  The  last  remark  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  cannot  be  regularly  worked  anywhere. 
No  ! It  cannot  be  regularly  worked,  in  its  present  form, 
anywhere  south  of  35®  latitude  north,  and  north  of  35° 
latitude  south.  All  above  35°  north,  in  North  America, 
it  may  be  regularly  worked,  and  will  fulfil  all  the  demands 
of  daily  business,  whether  large  or  small,  a3  well  as  the 
albumen  process.  In  all  that  vast  region  lying  between 
35°  north,  and  35°  south — 70°  of  latitude— it  cannot  be 
regularly  worked.  In  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part,  only  specially 
favoured  spots,  and  at  favourable  intervals — being  guided 
by  the  hygrometer  — can  it  be  worked  at  all.  In  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Rio.  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Para,  &c.,  their 
photographers  may  sigh  in  vain  for  carbon.  Who,  know- 
ing anything  practically  about  the  humidity  of  the  climate 
and  temperature  of  that  vast  tropical  belt,  would  give  as 
much  as  two  nickels  for  the  “five  patents”  (eight  now, 
1 believe — they  grow  so  fast  in  number  that  one  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  them)  for  all  the  territory  comprised 
between  35°  north  and  35°  south,  containing  ever  so  many 
populous  cities  aud  ever  so  many  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  millions  on  millions  of  square  miles — who,  I ask  ? 
Echo  — who?  High  temperature  alone  is  no  bar  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  carbon  process ; but  when  this 
is  coupled  with  great  humidity,  it  puts  an  immediate 
quietus  on  pigment  printing.  Reticulation,  in  its  most 
violent  form,  is  then  the  rule.  For  several  weeks,  during 
the  past  summer,  I was  unable  to  work  in  carbon  from 
this  very  cause,  further  aggravated,  too,  by  almost  daily 
thunderstorms.  It  is  proper  here  to  say,  however,  that 
that  was  upon  a collodion  substratum.  Yet,  upon  a sub- 
stratum of  chrome  alumed  gelatine  (transparencies  and  car- 
bon negatives),  1 succeeded,  with  only  a sign  of  reticulation. 

It  has  always  seemed  unaccountable,  seeing  how  useful 
the  carbon  process  is  in  photography,  that  there  should 
not  have  been  more  workers  in  it.  So  much  has  been 
written  to  spread  a knowledge  of  it  by  practical  men  and 
experts.  Excellent  papers  have  been  written  upon  it  by 
such  men  as  Sawyer,  Blair,  Johnson,  the  late  Mr.  Window, 
Mr,  Foxlee,  Van  Monkhoven,  Mr.  George  Croughton,  Mr. 
Phipps,  aud  a host  of  others,  that  it  is  really  astonishing 
that  there  should  be  so  few.  In  England  a great  mauy 
began  in  it  early,  but  in  the  United  States  they  may  be 
counted  on  your  lingers  and  toes.  I now  speak  of  autotype. 
There  are  a very  few,  widely  separated,  working  without 
any  concert  or  interchange,  each  one  for  himself  and  in- 
dependently, aud  yet  some  of  them  have  shown  work  equal 
to  anything  done  by  him  of  the  “ five  patents.”  The 
great  body  of  photographers  are  continually  letting  good 
things  slip  by  them,  or  passing  over  things  “ lying  around 
• Concluded  from  pago  2a0. 
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loose  ” — the  very  things,  too,  that  they  so  much  need  ; and 
the  next  thing  they  know  is  that  a Lamb-tea/-  has  come 
along,  picked  them  up,  and  put  them  together  in  proper 
order,  and,  lo ! behold ! a new  process,  to  see  which  you 
have  to  put  up  a “ blind  ” of  5100  gold — no  greens — “ live 
patents.” 

1st.  Chromotypes.  The  only  new  thing  in  this  is  the 
tinted  collodion,  and  the  enamelling  process  was  ready  to 
hand. 

2nd.  Retouching.  The  enlarged  negative  or  positive, 
by  means  of  tracing  paper,  called  papier  minerale.  A pro- 
cess published  years  before  by  Mr.  George  Croughton. 

3rd.  Contretype.  The  multiplication  of  negatives  or 
positives.  A process  practised  for  the  last  ten  years  by 
most  workers  in  carbon— nothing  new. 

4tb.  Enlarging  upon  collodion.  Known  to  everybody 
from  Archer  down. 

5th.  Self-registration.  A better  means  is  by  cardboard 
portes. 

All  that  is  named  in  the  above  “ five  patents”  is  the 
tinted  collodion  and  the  very  purple  tissue. 

There  are  some  *l  stunners  ” in  the  advertisements  of  the 
“ five  patents.”  Par  exemple : “ Lights  and  shades  changed 
at  will,”  “ Rembrandt  pictures  obtained  from  ordinary 
negatives,”  “ Coloured  prints  obtained  mechanically,”  &c. 
Coloured  prints  worth  the  having  are  not  to  be  produced 
mechanically  by  any  process  whatever.  I suspect  that 
they  are  on  about  a level  with  the  much-vaunted  “ Photo- 
chrome”— cheap  and  nasty.  Rembraudt  pictures  from  ordi- 
nary negatives  can  be  made,  it  is  true,  but  not  mechanically. 

The  chromotypes  which  embellished  Anthony's  Bulletin 
for  July  are  the  best  examples  of  the  process  that  I have 
6een,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Anthony  and 
Lceffler  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  entire  photographic 
fraternity  of  America.  When  the  Lamb-Jear  processes 
first  came  into  prominent  notice,  I took  it  as  granted  that 
they  were  superior  not  only  to  the  silver  process,  but  also 
ta  that  form  of  carbon  priuting  heretofore  known  as  auto- 
types, which  I took  up  at  the  very  first,  and  have  made 
regular  use  of  for  some  special  kinds  of  work.  I was  led 
to  this  by  the  extravagant  praises  I saw  of  the  processes 
in  the  photographic  journals,  together  with  the  published 
opinions  and  commendations  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  the 
profession — the  validity  of  which  I will  not  presume  to 
question.  But  for  a long  time  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 
sample  for  inspection.  At  last,  however,  one  came,  and 
at  sight  of  it  my  feathers  fell.  It  was  not  as  good  as  a 
silver  print  would  have  been  from  the  same  negative,  I could 
easily  see  ; but  the  decidedly  purple  colour  of  the  picture 
was  taking,  and  over  all  the  blue  collodion  lent  it  a rather 
seductive  charm  ; but  the  manipulation  was  bad,  and,  as  a 
picture,  was  not  as  good  as  a well-made  autotype — a pro- 
cess now  neglected,  but  destined  to  come  to  the  front  and 
to  take  the  lead.  I thought,  though,  that  with  more  prac- 
tice would  come  better  skill,  or  the  process,  in  other  hands, 
was  capable  of  better  things.  And  here  I made  a very 
large  pause.  After  a considerable  lapse  I was  favoured  with 
an  inspection  of  some  made  in  Europe,  which  were  better. 
Then  came  the  illustration  in  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photo- 
grapher, but  it  showed  up  Gentili  as  a getter-up  of  com- 
positions rather  than  Latnb-5ear’s  process,  and,  like  all 
similar  productions,  interesting  only  to  Gentili  and  his 
patrons — the  “ Apollo  Club.” 

In  Mr.  Lceffler’s  picture  (profile  of  a lady  with  the  face 
shaded  by  the  hand)  the  modelling  of  the  picture  is  good, 
the  delicate  detail  well  rendered,  and  whites  pure  and 
brilliant — much  more  so  than  is  possible  in  silver  printing. 
In  this  one  respect  the  carbon  process  has  every  advantage 
over  the  albumen  process,  and  this  quality  in  the  carbon 
process  i3  just  what  chiefly  caused  me  to  fall  in  love  with 
it,  when  Mr.  Swan  first  gave  his  process  to  photographers. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  silver  priuting— the  high 
lights  become  obscured,  and  all  the  more  delicate  detail  is 
completely  lost.  Compare  a print  in  silver  with  one  in 
arbon  from  the  same  negative,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


highest  point  of  light  is  brilliant,  pure,  and  absolute,  and 
in  the  silver  print  it  is  lowered,  dirty,  and  confused.  Car- 
bon has,  too,  a more  extended  range  of  gradation. 

Having  seen  from  samples  the  capabilities  of  the  chromo- 
type process,  I am  now  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  that 
form  of  carbon  priuting  known  as  autotype ; and,  as  I be- 
fore pointed  out,  the  finished  results  of  the  two  are  iden- 
tical, saving  that  the  chromotype  is  of  a strong  purple 
colour.  There  is  no  other  difference,  absolutely  ; a print 
of  one  is  as  fine  as  the  other,  and  although  I have  never 
seen  the  chromotype  process  worked,  and  am,  therefore, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  manipulations,  yet,  as  the  results 
do  not  differ,  I therefore  conclude  that  the  manipulations  do 
not  differ  widely. 

Now,  as  to  whether  one  likes  the  colour  or  not  of  pictures 
by  either  process,  is  simply  a matter  of  habit,  of  prejudice, 
of  taste,  or  the  want  of  taste,  whichever  you  please  ; but 
this  I know,  submitted  to  the  public,  about  as  many  incline 
to  one  as  to  the  other,  and,  as  a basis  for  colouring,  the 
artist  greatly  prefers  the  more  neutral  colour  of  the  auto- 
type. I believe  that  the  chromotype  is  a mere  novelty, 
and  will  give  place,  as  soon  as  the  new  has  worn  off,  to  the 
regular,  steady-going  veteran  autotye,  of  which  it  is  a mere 
capricious  variation,  and,  like  all  caprices,  especially  French 
ones,  will  soon  die  out  when  it  shall  have  served  its  chief 
purpose,  viz , to  line  the  pockets  of  its  inventor. 

Le  Monsieur  made  a good  thing  of  it  in  England,  and 
will  have  made  a good  thing  of  it  in  America  also.  His 
head  is  level,  commercially,  and  he  does  things  in  a big 
way,  too.  It  took  two  ships  to  bring  him  to  this  American 
hemisphere.  He  bragged  early  that  he  would  clear 
$30,000  out  of  American  photographers.  Patents  on  photo- 
graphic novelties  are  good  things,  commercially — big 
money  in  them — much  better  busiuess  than  making  pictures 
uuder  a dingy  skylight  up  seven  flights  of  stairs,  on  a 
not-very  opulent  street  in  the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris. 
When  Lam-6eor  has  gotten  all  the  money  he  can  out  of  his 
“ five  patents,”  he  will  doubtless  retire  to  a showy  life  in 
the  gay  capital  of  “La  Belle  France,”  and  be  driven  in 
his  own  gay  carriage  upon  the  Boulevards  des  Capuchins , 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  should  have  conspicuously 
painted  on  it  “ La  Duperie  des  Photographistes  Americaines 
and  for  a coat  of  arms  he  should  have  blazoned  upon  its 
doors  a roll  of  red  contretype  tissue  and  a squeguee. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  way  at  present,  but  is  tempo- 
rary only,  of  the  spreading  of  the  autotype  process  in 
America,  and  that  is  this : The  first  thing  that  Lam&ear 
(and  what  a bear  he  is)  did  after  landing  from  the  two 
ships  which  brought  him  over,  was  to  get  the  stock- 
dealers,  who  had  hitherto  supplied  autotype  materials,  to 
enter  into  a compact  or  contract  with  him  not  to  supply 
them  any  more.  What  was  the  consideration,  I cannot 
even  guess  ; but  there  must  have  been  a quid  pro  quo  in  the 
matter ; but  he  most  effectually  blockaded  autotype 
workers  for  a while,  for  they  could  not  get  any  material 
in  America  until  they  made  arrangements  to  import  it 
themselves.  The  Messrs.  Anthony  advertise  that  they  are 
sole  agents  of  the  Autotype  Company  in  North  America, 
“ for  the  sale  of  tissues  made  under  Swan’s  patents,  ana 
also  for  the  special  materials  required  for  Lambert’s 
patented  processes,”  but  decline  to  sell  to  any  but  Lam- 
bert’s licensees. 

But  this  will  not  last  long.  The  way  is  already  open,  so 
that  the  old  workers  can  get  as  large  stocks  of  autotype 
materials  as  they  may  desire,  and  also  all  the  new  ones, 
who  desire  to  take  up  the  process,  will  be  able  to  get 
supplies  to  any  extent.  And  I would  strongly  urge  every 
live  photographer  to  give  the  autotype  process  of  carbon 
printing  a fair  trial,  for  I believe  it  to  lead  directly  into 
the  process  of  the  future,  as  I before  pointed  out.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  and  profitable  to  all. 
And  so  far  as  all  needful  instruction  goes,  the  older 
workers  will  be  glad  to  give  practical  demonstrations  in 
person,  or  all  needful  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
1 the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 
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A NEW  CARBON  PROCESS. 

We  fear  that  with  some  of  our  readers  our  heading  will 
prove  rather  startling  than  pleasing.  The  prospect  of 
having  time  aud  money  expended,  experience  already 
gained  set  aside  as  useless,  is  not  attractive.  But  success- 
ful carbon  printers  may  dismiss  their  fears,  and  those  who 
have  feared  to  encounter  the  anxieties  of  carbon  working 
as  it  stands  may  rejoice.  The  process  to  which  we  refer, 
although  essentially  in  many  respects  new,  does  not  altogether 
abandon  old  material  or  old  principles  ; but  it  essentially 
improves  aud  simplifies.  We  have  recently  received  from 
our  friend  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  whose  name  is  so  essentially 
associated  with  recent  improvements  in  carbon  printing, 
some  exceedingly  charming  specimens  of  a new  process  he 
has  been  working,  and  of  which  we  have  now  the  specifica- 
tion before  us. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  us  iu  the  pictures  is  a sin- 
gularly beautiful  quality  which  distinguishes  them.  They 
have  the  rich  depth  and  transparency  of  a fine  old  mezzo 
tint  engraving,  and  are  very  fine  in  colour.  On  a closer 
examination  they  appear  to  be  printed  on  opal  glass, 
having  that  peculiarly  diaphanous  effect ; but  they  are, 
beyond  a question,  on  paper.  On  referring  to  the  back  of 
the  prints  we  find  that  they  are  described  as  produced  by 
single  transfer  process,  and  find  iu  the  specification  a very 
simple  single  transfer  process  described. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  we  find  to 
be  iu  the  colouring  matter  used  in  preparing  the  tissue,  and 
one  which  affects  the  permanency  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  the  results.  All  who  have  taken  interest  in  the  carbon 
process  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  a warm 
rosy  tint  which  shall  be  permanent.  Carbon — tbat  is, 

lamp-black,  and  its  congeners — is  permanent,  but  the 
tint  is  cold  and  dull,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
add  some  warm  and  luminous  pigmeut  to  give  beauty  to 
the  prints.  Carmine,  which  effects  this  admirably,  is  very 
fugitive,  and  soon  leaves  the  print  looking  poor  and 
cold.  Hence  some  have  raised  the  outcry  that  carbon 
prints  fade.  The  permanent  tint  giving  the  most  effec- 
tively warm  rosy  tint  to  carbon  is  alizarine,  or  madder 
lake;  but  this,  unfortunately,  stains  the  paper,  and  is  hence 
impracticable  iu  use.  Mr.  Johnson  has  found  a method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  he  can  use  the  finest  rosy 
tint  possible  in  the  most  permanent  form  without  risk  or 
difficulty.  The  peculiarly  diaphanous  effect  which  gives 
the  peculiarly  porcelain-like  effect  to  the  print  consists 
in  an  easy  and  simple  method  of  practically  giviug  an 
eburneum  backing  t.o  the  print  in  mounting. 

In  the  specification  we  find  a provision  made  for  securing 
in  a simple  and  efficient  manner  a quality  iu  the  priuts  of 
singular  excellence,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  two  layers  of 
pigment  in  the  tissue  : the  darkest,  deepest,  and  most 


forcible  forming  the  deep  shadows  of  the  picture,  whilst 
that  forming  the  half  tones  is  altogether  more  delicate. 
The  provision  for  securing  this  is  very  simple,  but  we  need 
not  enter  into  detail  here. 

To  render  the  single  transfer  process  available  without 
loss  or  inconvenience,  Mr.  Johnson  includes  in  his  specifi- 
cation a very  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  transferring  nega- 
tives to  permit  of  reversal  in  printing,  into  the  details  of 
which  we  need  not  enter  here.  Nor  need  we  enter  into 
the  various  min  Dr  improvements  which  give  facility  and 
simplicity  to  working,  as  well  as  add  to  the  final  excellence 
of  results.  We  hope  shortly  to  place  the  specification 
before  our  readers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Various  Pictures  and  Apparatus. 

The  gentlemen  charged  with  the  duty  of  adjudicating  the 
awards  at  the  present  exhibition  have,  we  understand, 
completed  their  labours,  and  their  decisions  will  be  made 
known,  and  the  medals  probably  distributed,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  in  the  Exhibition  Gal- 
lery on  the  eveniug  of  Tuesday  next.*  So  far  as  we  have 
learnt  of  the  awards,  they  will,  we  think,  give  general 
satisfaction  ; iu  any  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to  question  the 
fitness  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  good  enough  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  adjudicating.  Possibly,  the  work  of  few 
of  the  gentlemen  numbered  in  the  two  score  of  Royal  Acade- 
micians is  better  known  or  more  popular  than  that  ot  Sir 
John  Gilbert.  The  extent  to  which  he  has  drawn  illustra- 
tions for  popular  periodicals  has  familiarized  the  nation 
with  his  work,  which  is  always  full  of  “ go,’’  or  chic,  as  the 
French  would  phrase  it,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by 
fine  composition  and  light  and  shade.  Sir  John,  we  learn, 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  his  task,  and  was  more  greatly 
impressed  with  the  capacity  of  photography,  when  it  was 
concluded,  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  It  some  cases, 
we  understand,  it  was  found  desirable  to  withhold  medals 
offered,  from  insufficiently  meritorious  pictures  only  enter- 
ing the  special  competition. 

Before  referring  to  a few  pictures  which  have  before 
escaped  attention,  in  our  attempt  at  classified  notices,  we 
will  glance  at  the  apparatus— of  which  there  is  not  much 
contributed  iu  the  present  exhibition.  We  were  much  in- 
terested iu  a revolving  album  for  stereoscopic  slides,  and 
graphoscope,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Hare ; but  we,  unfortu- 
nately, were  the  victim  of  an  evil  difficult  to  avoid.  We 
had  made  many  attempts  to  examine  the  revolving  album 
in  question,  but  always  found  it  monopolized.  On  the 
last  occasion  that  we  visited  the  exhibition  we  resolved  not 
to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  but  to  watch  and  wait 
an  oppoxtunity  to  seize.  For  upwards  of  thirty  minutes 
we  stood  near  and  watched  a young  lady  steadily  revolving 
and  re-revolving  the  album,  and  examining  the  slides  with 
one  eye,  the  other  screwed  tight  up,  and  occasionally  as- 
sisted by  the  hand  in  maintaining  its  closure.  At  length, 
happily,  from  sheer  weariness,  the  attention  became  slack, 
and  the  moment  of  surrender  was  manifestly  at  hand.  We 
approached,  and  were  ready;  but  we  teckoned  without  our 
host.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  bespoken 
beforehand.  But  a hushed,  whispering  call  of  “ Charlie  ! ” 
and  a beckoning  motion  with  the  fingers,  summoned  a 
young  gentleman,  apparently  of  the  mature  age  of  eleven, 
who  took  possession  of  the  album,  and  commenced  by 
revolving  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  looking  at  its 
contents.  After  this  preliminary,  however,  he  commenced 
in  earnest  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  slides.  We 
watched,  and  returned  to  the  table  at  intervals  during  the 
next  forty  minutes  ; but  found  it  had  changed  hands  in 
favour  of  another  lady,  not  less  assiduous  and  persistent 
in  her  examination,  and  we  gave  the  matter  up  as  a bad 
job.  An  examination  of  the  similar  revolving  albums  for 

* Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  received  the  official  report, 
which  tre  append  below.— En. 
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cards  and  cabinet  landscapes  showed  us  something  of  the 
principle.  It  appears  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  for  exhibiting  a number  of  small 
pictures  in  succession  we  have  seen.  It  consists  of  an 
oblong  box  of  neat  cabinet  work,  about  the  size  of  a pago 
of  the  Photographic  News,  glazed  at  each  side,  and  sus- 
pended so  as  to  revolve  on  a central  axis,  each  revolution 
serving  to  displace  the  picture  in  front,  drop  it,  and  bring 
another  under  the  eye.  The  precise  mechanism  wo  do  not 
know,  but  it  appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Hare’s 
automatic  changing  box.  Whether  these  ingenious 
albums  have  been  distinguished  by  a medal  or  not  we  do 
not  know  ; but  wo  hope  they  are,  as  they  well  deserve  it. 
Mr.  Hare  also  exhibits  portable  cameras  with  good  points. 
Mr.  Woodbury  exhibits  an  exceedingly  convenient  stereo- 
scopic camera.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  exhibits  in 
apparatus  are  very  few. 

Amongst  pictures  which  have  not  entered  into  the 
classification  made  in  our  notices  are  some  exceedingly 
fine  views  of  shipping  by  Mr.  W.  Durrant,  of  Torquay. 
Mr.  Durrant  is,  we  believe,  an  amateur,  and  his  work, 
from  its  rare  excellence,  looks  like  a labour  of  love,  i acbts 
of  every  kind,  in  almost  every  condition,  from  full  sail  to 
bare  poles,  are  rendered  with  great  delicacy  and  perfect 
definition,  apparently  in  many  cases  instantaueous  pictures. 
There  are  generally  good  skie3  ; and,  in  many  cases,  being 
taken  from  the  seaward  side,  the  shore,  shore  objects,  and 
town  form  a pretty  background.  It  is  dangerous  to 
vaticinate,  but  for  these  we  should  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  predict  a medal.  Amongst  American  contributions 
which  we  failed  to  notice  before  is  a frame  of  por- 
traits to  illustrate  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  Mr. 
Lafayette  W.  Seavey’s  backgrounds,  and  the  effects, 
as  well  as  the  photographs,  are  certainly  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  not  such  a superabundance  of  enlarged  pictures 
in  the  present  exhibition  as  there  has  been  in  those  of  late 
years;  but  there  are  many  very  good  ones.  It  becomes 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Autotype  Company  and 
the  Woodbury  Company  seem  to  have  attained  the  limits 
of  perfection  in  this  class  of  work,  and  both  send  ad- 
mirable examples.  Perhaps  amongst  the  most  interesting 
of  the  enlargements  sent  are  the  carbon  enlargements,  by 
Mr.  Annan,  of  men  whose  faces  it  interests  us  to  see. 
There  are  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  a well  known  name  in 
science  ; and  Sir  Daniel  McNee,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  (a  face  expressive  of  the  geniality  and 
humour,  as  well  as  ability,  for  which  he  is  distinguished)  ; 
and  a late  president — Sir  G.  Harvey.  These  are  all  ad- 
mirable as  enlargements.  Another  fine  enlargement  of  a 
well-known  man  is  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Donald  in  the  head  of 
George  Giltillan.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  fine  enlarge- 
ments direct  on  carbon,  which  we  described  a few  weeks 
ago,  excite  well-deserved  interest.  The  Roy.il  Engineers’ 
School  of  Photography  also  send  capital  enlargements. 

The  studies  of  animals  by  D.  Hedges  and  Harry  Pointer 
we  have  before  described  as  little  short  of  perfection  in  this 
line.  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  sends  some  good  pictures  of  a similar 
character.  The  portrait  of  a tine  mastiff,  “ Kepler,”  late 
the  property  of  ur.  Huggins,  photographed  by  Mr.  J. 
Stuart,  is  a noble  portrait  of  a noble  animal.  Mr.  S.  G. 
Payne’s  studies  of  prize  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Japanese  Silkies, 
Dark  Brahmas,  and  Light  Brahmas,  are  enough  to  make 
every  fancier  of  fowls  break  the  Tenth  Commandment,  so 
charmingly  are  all  the  points  rendered  of  unusually  fine 
specimens.  Some  studies  by  1).  Johnston,  of  Wick,  show- 
ing much  artistic  feeling,  as  well  as  technical  skill,  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

There  are  many  excellent  contributions  to  which  we 
have  not  hr.d  opportunity  of  special  notice  which  were 
well  worthy  of  uotice,  but  on  which,  we  fear,  opportunity 
will  not  be  afforded  for  special  remark. 

We  append  the  list  of  medals  received  just  as  we  go 
to  press. 


MEDALS  AWARDED. 

For  two  Pictures  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  display  the 
greatest  general  excellence 

281  “ When  the  Day’s  Work  is  Done”  H.  P.  Robinson 
241  Tired  Companions G.  Nesbitt 

For  the  best  Landscape,  10  X 8 and  under,  and  for  the  best  above 
10  X 8 : — 

H7  Wickham  Bridge  ...  ...  ...  Edward  Brightman 

501  Ullswnter  ...  ...  ...  ...  Payne  Jennings 

For  the  best  Portrait  above  12  X 10  .• — 

276  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  F.S.A Valentine  Blanchard 

For  the  best  Figure  Study,  12  X 10  and  under,  and  for  the  best 
above  12  X 10  : — 

334  “Keolanthe” ...  ...  Valentine  Blinohard 

383  “ Portrait  ” O.  Angel 

| For  the  best  Enlargement  untouched,  and  for  the  best  Enlargement 
and  Negative,  both  being  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor 
83  Enlargement  by  Solar  Camera  ...  Dr.  D.  Van  Monckhoven. 
5 Windsor  Castle  ...  ...  ...  Autotype  Company 

For  the  best  Genre  Picture  : — 

472  “Cross  Purpose*” Edwin  Cocking 

For  the  best  Photo-mechanical  Prints 
433  Frame  exemplifying  Woodburytype  Woodbury  Company 
54UBuildings,  Views,  Plans,  &c.  ...  Strumper  & Co.,  Hamburg 

For  the  best  Instantaneous  Picture  : — 

150  Shipping  w.  Durrant 

For  the  best  Frame  of  Pry-plate  Photographs 
26-34Swiss  Views...  ...  ...  ...  William  England 

For  the  best  Micro-Photograph  : — 

105  Proboscis  of  Blowfly  Edward  Viles 

For  the  best  Specimen  of  Surface  Printing  from  Medal : — 

414  Photo-relief  Block Leon  Warnerke 


101  Arctic  Views ... 
55lAlnteriora 


Special  Medals  : — 

W.  J.  A.  Grant 

Hermann  Ruekwardt, 

Berlin. 


PHOTO-SPECTROSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY',  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

The  following  process  for  silvering  mirrors  was  published  by 
Martin  in  Les  Monties,  17  th  J une,  1875,  and  is  a modification 
of  a process  which  was  published  in  the  same  periodical  of  the 
10th  December,  1868.  A translation  of  the  original  paper 
was  given  by  Dr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  in  the  Monthly 
Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  December, 
1875  ; but  the  quantities  being  in  French  measures,  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  the  general  reader  to  give 
them  in  English  weights  and  measures.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  Martin  is  no  mean  authority  on  the 
various  methods  employed  for  silvering  glass  surfaces,  his 
reputation  in  regard  to  construction  of  reflecting  mirrors 
for  telescopes  being  Europeau. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  which  have  to  be  pre- 
pared : — 

No.  1. — Silver  nitrate 17’5  grains 

Water  (distilled)  1 ounce. 

No.  2. — Ammonium  nitrate  (pure)  ...  26  25  grains 

Water  (distilled)  1 ounce. 

No.  3.— Caustic  potash,  free  from 

chloride  and  carbonate  ...  4*4  grains 

Water  (distilled)  ...  ...  1 ounce. 

No.  4.— Dissolved!  grains  of  sugar  in  10  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  add  5 3 grains  of  tartaric  acid,  and  boil 
for  ten  minutes.  Next  add  2 ounces  of  alcohol, 
and  add  sutheient  water  to  make  up  to  20 
ounces  if  the  silvering  is  to  be  done  in  winter, 
or  to  more  if  to  be  done  in  summer. 

In  No.  4 the  sugar  is  boiled  with  the  tartaric  acid  to 
produce  the  inversion  of  the  sugar,  and  the  alcohol  is 
added  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  fermentation.  To 


* CoBticued  from  page  526. 
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prepare  the  surface  of  the  glass  for  silvering,  it  is  cleaned 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  cotton-wool 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  all  extraneous  matter.  To 
cleanse  the  wool,  it  should  be  boiled  in  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  be  thoroughly  washed  iu  running  water,  finally 
passed  through  distilled  water,  and  then  carefully  dried. 
The  plate  is  next  rinsed  in  distilled  water,  and  carefully 
dried.  Equal  parts  of  No.  3 and  alcohol  are  then  applied 
to  the  surface  by  cotton-wool,  and  whilst  still  wetted  with 
the  mixture  the  plate  is  placed  in  a dish  of  water,  and  all 
the  alkali  rubbed  off  with  a badger-hair  brush.  The  plate  is 
finally  placed,  face  downwards,  in  pure  distilled  water, 
being  prevented  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  dish  by 
esting  on  a couple  of  strips  of  glass,  also  well  cleaned. 

The  silvering  solution  is  then  prepared ; equal  parts  of 
No.  1 and  No.  2 are  mixed  iu  one  measure,  and  the 
same  quantities  of  Nos.  3 and  4 in  another.  The  mixture 
in  the  second  measure  is  then  poured  into  the  first  mea- 
sure, and,  after  stirring  thoroughly,  the  whole  is  trans- 
ferred to  a dish. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  fluid  will  be  required, 
it  is  well  to  place  the  plate  in  position  in  the  dish  in  the 
way  that  will  be  described,  and  then  to  fill  it  up  to  just 
below  the  top  surface  of  the  glass  with  distilled  water. 
When  this  is  done  the  water  should  be  returned  to  the 
measure,  and  the  quantity  employed  noted.  The  fourth 
part  of  this  amount  should  give  the  quantity  of  each  of 
the  solutions  necessary. 

If  the  directions  have  been  accurately  attended  to  the 
mixture  of  the  solutions  should  cause  no  turbidity  (though, 
in  our  own  experience,  this  is  seldom  the  case,  unless  more 
ammonium  nitrate  be  employed),  but  should  gradually  pass 
from  pinkish  yellow  to  yellowish  biown,  and  at  last  to  an 
inky  black. 

The  plate  should  be  kept  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  being  supported  on  strips  of  glass  or  on  wooden 
wedges.  By  using  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  sil- 
vered, the  glass  resting  on  its  edges;  but  it  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  dish  till  the  mixture  has  been  previously 
poured  in.  When  using  woodeu  wedges  it  may  be  found 
that  the  silvering  solution  becomes  contaminated  by 
extract  from  the  wood.  This  may  be  overcome  by  coat- 
ing them  with  india-rubber  solution.  When  the  silver- 
ing solution  becomes  inky  black  the  silvering  com- 
mences, and,  in  order  to  secure  evenness  of  coating, 
it  is  advisable  to  rock  the  dish  from  time  to  time — 
in  fact,  almost  continuously.  In  about  five  minutes  the 
operation  will  be  complete,  and  this  may  be  known  by 
seeing  flakes  of  silver  float  up  to  the  surface,  and  by  the 
liquid  below  becoming  clear.  The  mirror  is  now  removed 
and  washed  under  the  tap,  well  rinsed  with  distilled  water, 
and,  finally,  set  up  to  dry.  The  surface  should  appear 
brilliant  after  removing,  by  a pad  of  soft  wash  leather,  a 
slight  bloom  which  may  cover  it.  In  some  cases, 
if  the  potash  be  very  pure,  the  bloom  will  be  altogether 
absent.  Should  the  bloom  be  very  adherent,  a little 
jeweller’s  rouge  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  pad,  and  a 
polish  should  be  given  by  rubbing  this  circularly.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  slightest  trace  of  damp  in 
the  silver  is  fatal  to  this  operation,  as  the  surface  then 
easily  and  inevitably  scratches.  Admirable  rouge  may  be 
produced  by  incinerating  ferrous  sulphate  in  a crucible 
over  a gas  flame,  the  resulting  powder  being  beautifully 
fine,  and  giving  a nice  polish. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  the  process  seems  to  be 
the  nice  adjustment  between  the  potash  and  the  ammonium 
nitrate.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  the  former  combines 
with  the  nitric  acid  of  the  latter,  producing  potassium  nitrate, 
and  ammonia  is  liberated.  This  ammonia  precipitates  the 
silver,  and  it  immediately  redissolves  it,  unless  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  it  of  proper  strength.  With  a deficiency, 
the  silver  oxide  would  be  sure  to  be  precipitated,  and  we 
might,  probably,  fail  to  silver  the  surface  properly.  An 
excess  of  ammonium  nitrate,  above  that  given,  will  always 


supply  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; but  any  large  excess 
means  slow  silvering  and  a film  which  is  easily  abraded. 
A defect  or  excess  of  ammonium  nitrate  is,  therefore,  to  be 
avoided.  In  practice,  we  have  found  that,  hy  increasing  it 
20  per  cent,  above  that  given  in  the  formula,  a better  re- 
sult is  obtainable. 

When  the  amounts  are  well  proportioned,  the  solution 
behind  the  silver,  depositing  on  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
gives  a brownish  tint  to  objects  reflected  in  it ; when  the 
glass  is  not  properly  cleaned,  a greenish  tint.  A pro- 
perly silvered  mirror  should  be  of  a deep  blue  when  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light ; when  it  is  purplish  it  is  not 
so  opaque,  and  there  is  usually  something  wrong  in  the 
mixture  employed.  The  presence  of  carbonates  causes 
a reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  fluid  itself,  rather  than  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  A badly  cleaned  surface  is 
shown  by  a mottled  appearance  of  the  deposited  silver. 

Any  inirror  may  be  silvered  by  this  method  if  it  be 
carefully  carried  out,  and  even  if  the  mirror  of  the 
heliostat  has  to  be  silvered  at  the  back,  this  process  may 
be  employed.  As  in  many  other  processes,  practice  makes 
perfect,  and  the  mirrors  we  silver  now  are  far  better  than 
those  with  which  we  commenced. 


GELATINE  VARNISH. 

A correspondent  of  Anthony's  Bulletin  says: — “ In  return 
for  the  many  useful  hints  I get  from  the  Bulletin,  let  me  give 
you  a few.  They  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers  ; 
but,  as  I have  not  seen  them  in  any  of  the  photographic 
journals,  I venture  to  send  them.  The  article  is  the  same 
identically  with  that  iu  use  for  making  the  famous  carbon 
picture,  a thin  solution  of  gelatine  with  a few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia 
added,  well  shaken,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

“Cover  a negative  with  the  solution,  dry,  and  expose  tJ  the 
sun,  and  it  makes  the  finest  surface  to  retouch  upon  1 ever 
tried  ; the  pencil  marks  can  be  easily  erased,  if  needed.  As 
a varnish  for  photographs,  pencil  drawings,  &c. , it  has  no 
equal,  and,  I think,  will  make  silver  prints  equ  1 in  per- 
manence to  any  other,  as  neither  moisture,  water,  nor  air,  or 
auy  of  the  gases,  can  penetrate  the  film.  And  further,  it 
renders  vessels  perfectly  water-tight,  such  as  wooden  baths, 
dishes,  &c.  One  or  two  coats,  dried  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
are  all  that  is  necessary,  as  the  film  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold.  I have  also  applied  the  solution  for  the 
preservation  of  fruits,  eggs,  &c. , with  perfect  success.  It 
can  be  applied  to  a thousand  uses  not  now  thought  of.” 


®0mspoaJ&mt. 

MONS.  BRAUN’S  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  most  valuable  journal  of  August 
the  24th,  with  your  mention  of  our  establishment,  we  re- 
ceived only  a few  days  ago.  Permit  us  t>  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  the  friendly  remembrance  you  have  retaiued  of 
your  visit,  and  the  very  interesting  description  you  have 
given  of  our  works. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  it  seems  quite  amusing 
that  photographers  talk  about  the  process  of  carbon  print- 
ing as  if  it  was  yet  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  while  with 
us  it  has  been  un  fail  accompli  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
We  may  safely  assert  that  since  that  time  we  have  workel 
up  more  carbon  tissue  than  has  been  employed  by  all  the 
carbon  workers  of  the  world  together.  Although  we  con- 
sume at  present  something  like  40  rolls  of  4 meter  X 0-80 
a day,  and  though  iu  previous  times  this  quantity  would 
not  always  have  sufliced  us,  you  may  take  it  as  an  average 
of  our  daily  consumption  during  the  last  ten  years, 
lteckouiug  the  year  at  300  days,  this  would  make  400 
centimetres  X 80  and  X 25  = 80  square  meter  (300  X 10) 
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= 240,000  square  meter  in  total,  which  quautity  we  expect 
to  see  doubled  within  the  next  ten  years. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  process  itself,  it  remains,  of 
course,  in  principle,  Swau’s,  albeit  we  have  dispensed  with 
the  double  transfer,  except  for  our  old  negatives.  It  is 
true  that  prints  detached  from  caoutchouc  paper  (the  pre- 
liminary support  of  Swan’s)  excel  in  vigour  direct  prints, 
but  then  they  are  not  so  fine,  and  we  now  apply  means  by 
which  even  greater  depth  and  vigour  are  afterwards  ob- 
tained. We  scarcely  need  state  that  we  U3e  reversed 
negatives  for  direct  transfer. 

Regarding  the  pigment  tissue  itself,  we  think  we  have 
achieved  considerable  progress  since  we  manufactured  it, 
and  it  is  only  recently,  and  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
demand  of  the  photographic  public,  that  we  have  given  it 
in  trade.  And  as  we  use  the  very  same  paper  in  our  own 
establishment  our  clients  can  rely  on  its  superior  quality. 
For  the  double  transfer  we  manufacture  a special  tissue 
different  from  any  one  existing.  The  colours  of  the  pigment 
tissue  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  we  are  ready  to  produce 
any  othtr  tint,  provided  the  order  be  sufficiently  important. 

In  consequeuce  of  the  extension  which  our  business  has 
taken  since  your  visit,  the  firm  of  Adolphe  Braun 
ha3  changed  into  the  partnership  of  Ad.  Braun  and 
Co.,  with  a branch  in  Paris,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Braun  Jils.  This  took  place  in  1876.  Since  that 
time  we  have,  among  others,  reproduced  the  tableaux 
of  the  celebrated  galleries  of  the  Haag.  Amsterdam, 
Luxemburg,  Florence,  and  besides  w'e  send  every  year 
skilful  operators  to  Italy,  Frauce,  Switzerland,  and  to  the 
Rhine,  iu  search  of  the  picturesque.  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  new  company  we  also  work  the  collotype  (Licht- 
drucht)  process,  both  by  meaus  of  the  hand  and  steam 
press,  using  it  chiefly  for  the  reproduction  of  hand  draw- 
ings of  the  old  masters.  The  NVoolbury  process  we  intro- 
duced in  1870.  With  Bruckmanu  in  Munich  we  think  we 
are  now  the  only  firm  in  Germany  working  this  process. 

No  doubt  every  friend  of  carbon  (and  they  are  daily 
increasing)  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  firm  which 
first  took  hold  of  this  invention  is  still  in  existence,  and 
more  alive  than  ever.  A’-e  we  not  daily  preaching  that 
carbon  is  the  most  lasting  element  existing,  and  should  we 
ourselves  be  faded  and  gone?  This  would  certainly  not  be  in 
harmony  with  our  doctriue.  We  therefore  exDect  to  keep 
on  as  long  as  carbon  prints  are  lasting. 

In  your  number  of  last  week  we  find  an  article 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Pkotographische  IVuchenblatt,  M.  Diiby, 
referring  to  the  carbon  process,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  inono- 
and  bi-chromate  of  potass,  and  that,  therefore  the  first 
might  well  be  employed  instead  of  the  latter.  Our  ex- 
perience shows  very  different  results,  and  it  will  be  easy 
enough  for  everyone  to  convince  himself  that  paper  pre- 
pared with  the  monochromate  is  not  more  sensitive  than 
nitrate  albumen  paper.  Still  such  paper  remains  longer 
soluble.  We  prepared  pigment  tissue  last  July  with  this 
salt,  and  found  it  unchanged  in  September,  and  this  while 
the  thermometer  rose  up  to  25°  Cent,  and  more.  Bichro- 
mated  paper  would  at  that  time  have  become  insoluble 
within  a few  days  In  summer,  when  no  proper  localities 
are  at  hand,  and  when  a longer  exposure  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, it  may  sometimes  be  of  benefit  to  employ  a mix- 
ture of  the  two  salts,  provided  they  be  pure.  The  mono- 
chromate  especially  exists  generally  in  a very  impure 
condition,  sulphate  of  potass,  being  the  most  general 
adulteration  ; and,  with  regard  to  the  bichromate,  it  is 
well  known  by  chemists  that  it  often  contains  traces  of 
chromic  acid  and  chrome  alum,  which  both  tend  to  render 
the  paper  insoluble.  Hence  the  unsatisfactory  results 
which  carbon  printers  sometimes  obtaiu  in  spite  of  the 
most  scrupulous  attention. — We  have  the  honour,  dear 
sir,  to  remain,  your  obedient  servants, 

Dornach,  31st  October.  Ad.  Braun  and  Co. 


A HARD  CASE. 

Dear  Sir, — A short  time  ago  two  “gentlemen  ’’  called 
at  my  studio  late  in  the  evening.  They  wished  to  be 
photographed  in  a group,  and  on  my  suggesting  that  an 
earlier  hour  would  give  better  results,  one  of  them  said 
that  he  could  not  possibly  come  again,  as  he  was  leaving 
town. 

I took  a negative — one  of  the  gentlemen  stirred  a little ; 
I took  another — this  time  the  other  gentleman  stirred, 
but  only  to  a very  slight  extent.  It  was  now  too  late  to 
try  again,  so  I told  them  it  was  as  good  as  I could  get 
under  the  circumstances,  whereon  the  gentleman  who  was 
going  away  ordered  half-a-dozen.  The  other  said,  “ 1 sup- 
pose it  will  do  to  pay  when  we  call  for  them.”  As  I had  a 
slight  knowledge  of  him,  1 said  “ Yes."  To  my  surprise 
they  both  called  iu  about  ten  days  after,  when  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  the  order  refused  to  take  the  cards,  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  good  enough.  After  some 
words,  he  offered  me  half  the  agreed  price.  I need  not  say 
that  I refused  it. 

I have  given  the  case  to  my  solicitor,  and  will  let  you 
know  the  result. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  in  my  practice  of  parties 
calling  late,  saying  that  they  could  not  come  again,  and 
afterwards  objecting  to  the  work,  and  having  another 
sitting  at  the  expense  of  yours,  dear  sir,  A Victim. 

A CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  BURNISHER. 

Sir, — Strange  to  say,  that  when  I read  Mr.  Cherrill’a 
letter  of  25th  May  under  the  above  heading,  1 was 
employed  in  making  a burnisher  something  like  his,  the 
only  difference  being  that  I use  small  Dolts  screwed  tightly 
through  the  base  board,  which  is  of  hard  wood,  and  does 
away  with  the  screw-driver,  and  allows  the  plate  to  be 
adjusted  when  hot  by  turning  the  bolt  by  the  head  from 
underneath  to  suit  the  different  mounts,  which  I think  a 
great  advantage.  Another  convenience,  I only  suggest, 
i3  an  oblong  hole  in  the  back  part  of  the  plate,  which  will 
allow  the  plate  to  be  handled  with  a small  piece  of  iron, 
or  in  all  probability  the  poker,  and  so  save  the  fingers. 
Hoping  this  will  be  of  use  to  some  one,  1 am,  &c., 

Blenheim,  N.Z.  James  Chinn. 


MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

DbAr  Sia, — On  Saturday  evening,  October  20ih,  I was 
takiug  some  photographs  of  the  moon  by  means  of  the  solar 
camera,  and  obtained  some  very  good  photographs  very 
quickly.  It  occurred  to  me  to  try  an  enlargement  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  so  I prepared  a half-plate  with  wet 
collodion,  and  exposed  under  a negative  for  ten  minutes, 
and,  sure  enough,  out  came  au  enlarged  image  from  a quarter- 
plate  negative  ; in  ten  minutes  I also  obtained  au  enlarged 
negative  from  a small  transparency,  and  printed  a negative 
from  a transparency  in  contact  with  a Beechey  dry  plate. 
This  took  twenty  miuutes  three  inches  up  in  the  cone  ot  light. 
I have  sent  the  plates  for  your  inspection.  By  the  same 
instrument  pictures  can  be  obtaiued  by  powerful  sunlight 
in  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a second,  therefore  the  active 
power  of  the  moon  is  six  hundred  thousand  times  less 
than  that  of  the  sun. 

During  the  next  quarter  I intend  to  experiment  upon  the 
heat  rays  of  the  moon,  or  try  to  prove  that  there  is  really 
heat  radiated  from  the  moou.  It  seems  evident  there  are 
heat  rays  from  our  luoar  erb,  although  as  yet,  I believe,  it 
has  not  been  proved  ; but  I must  say  its  spectrum  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  sun— from  red  to  violet,  therefore.  If  red  is 
shown  in  the  spectrum,  it  tells  me  that  heat  must  be  there. 

I see  by  last  week’s  News  that  a Yankee  has  been  making 
use  of  my  experiment  on  lightning  for  spirit  purposes.  I 
can’t  say  that  1 obtained  the  foim  of  an  augel  upon  my 
plates  : I got  more  chimney  tops  ; but  perhaps  my  instru- 
ments are  not  constructed  the  same  as  his. — Y'ours  truly, 
41,  Queen  iltrecl,  Ramsgate,  Oct.  31sf.  A.  J.  Jarman. 
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[The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Jarman,  and  submitted  to 
our  inspection,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  first 
genuine  examples  of  moonlight  printing  which  have,  we 
think,  been  produced. — Ed  ] 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — Kiudly  permit  me  to  announce  that  the 
Annual  Technical  Exhibition  Meeting  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  November  15th,  at  seven  o’clock  (admission 
free),  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi. 

Also,  that  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  (open  to 
friends  to  attend)  will  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  on  Saturday  evening,  November  17th. 

Particulars  concerning  the  Technical  Exhibition,  and 
tickets  for  the  Dinner,  may  be  obtained  from  me. — Yours 
faithfully,  Edwin  Cocking.  Hon.  Sec , 

5< , Queen's  Road,  Peckhan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — I think  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  first 
impressions  which  strike  a man  of  keen  observation  on  visit- 
ing a city  are  in  many  cases  more  correct  than  an  opinion 
formed  after  a prolonged  visit;  on  the  same  principle,  the 
first  glance  of  a strauger  at  a portrait  may  correctly  pro- 
nounce the  complexion  too  warm  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whereas  the  artist  who  has  been  scanning  every 
detail  for  hours  could  not  see  it ; but,  mark,  this  only 
applies  to  the  general  tone,  and  not  to  the  detail  of  the 
picture  ; for  this  reason  I think  your  correspondent,  when 
penning  his  “ Notes  in  Dublin,”  would  probably  have  been 
more  correct  in  his  estimate  of  Dublin  photographers  if  he 
had  adhered  strictly  to  generalities,  and  not  gone  into 
matters  of  fact  and  detail.  However  true  this  sweeping 
accusation  that  we  are  so  far  behind  phographers  in  other 
cities  of  like  importance  and  size  may  be,  I will  not 
attempt  to  judge — I will  leave  that  to  those  more  capable 
to  form  a comparison ; but  let  us  to  actual  facts ; it  is  here 
that  your  correspondent  is  in  such  great  error,  and  it  is 
purely  for  this  reason  I pen  these  lines,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Dublin,  and  not  a3  a casual  visitor  who  cares  little  for 
•what  the  Dublin  photographers  may  think  of  him.  I 
must  forbear  speaking  individually  of  any  one  photo- 
grapher. Your  correspondent,  in  speaking  personally  of 
us,  selects  from  the  host  of  photographers  here  one  who 
in  his  opinion  excels  all  the  others  in  portraiture,  and 
that,  apparently,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  enamels 
and  embosses  his  work.  If  this  is  the  height  of  excellence 
in  art  photography,  let  us  all,  certainly,  either  enamel 
our  prints,  or  send  them  to  London  to  be  done ; it  is 
purely  a mechanical  process,  and  only  costs  so  much 
per  dozen — the  worst  print,  from  the  worst  negative 
ever  taken,  can  undergo  the  process — and  we  may 
then,  perhaps,  bear  a more  favourable  comparison 
with  those  great  Continental  examples  we  are  to  follow. 
Your  correspondent  seems  totally  to  ignore  the  subject  of 
artistic  lighting,  posing,  or  technical  qualities  of  the  nega- 
tives taken  by  Dublin  photographers,  but  speaks  only  of 
the  priuting  processes.  In  this  branch  I am  aware  more 
can  be  done  than  in  any  other  to  give  pleasing  pictures  for 
the  public  ; but  it  is  not  to  this  branch  that  an  art  photo- 
grapher should  look.  I believe  that  it  is  to  the  get-up  of 
the  proof  that  the  Continental  photographers  owe  their 
popularity.  They  never  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
known  mechanical  process  that  will  help  please  the  public 
taste,  and  so  certainly  should  every  photographer — it  is 
quite  legitimate  in  business — but,  as  I before  said,  it  is  not 
on  these  ground  that  I would  form  an  opinion  in  speaking 
upon  pure  artistic  photography.  The  vulgar  may  admire 
the  gilt  frame  more  than  the  picture  it  encloses,  but  no  art 
critic  would  think  of  even  mentioning  such  a thing. 

In  speaking  of  carbon  printing,  your  correspondent  is 
•till  more  in  error.  He  says  in  one  case  only  has  carbon  print- 


ing been  attempted  here.  Now  this  I can  personally  deny. 
There  are  two  licencees  of  the  chromotype  process — one 
of  them  having  bought  up  the  whole  of  the  patent  rights 
for  Dublin,  with  the  exception  of  the  other  licencee’s  right. 
The  principal  licencee,  who  paid  a very  large  sum  for  the  pro- 
cess, has  worked  it  most  successfully  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
the  only  difficulty  he  finds  is  to  get  his  customers  to  take 
them  in  preference  to  silver  prints;  but,  as  far  as  working 
it  goes,  it  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in  his  hands.  I 
may  mention  that  this  photographer  does  the  only  exclu- 
sively aristocratic  and  high-class  business  in  Dubliu  with 
customers  to  whom  price  is  no  object.  His  establishment, 
however,  was  evidently  beneath  the  notice  of  your  cor- 
respondent, as  was  likewise  that  of  the  other  chromotype 
licencee,  who  has  two  large  places  in  Dublin,  and  does  a 
very  extensive  general  business.  Besides  this,  most  of  the 
others  have  tried  or  done  a little  in  the  Autotype  line,  and 
it  is.  probably,  one  of  these  that  is  the  source  of  your 
correspondent’s  information. 

As  this  is  not  a subject  of  general  interest  to  your 
readers,  I will  not  prolong  it,  but  hope,  should  your  cor- 
respondent honour  us  with  another  visit,  he  will  search  for 
better  grounds  for  his  statements,  than  he  evident'y  had  on 
the  last  occasion,  before  he  gives  them  to  your  English 
readers  as  facts  about  us.  A Black  and  White  Man. 

[Our  correspondent,  we  are  certain,  honestly  gave  his 
impressions  to  our  readers,  and  his  experience  gives  his 
opinions  some  weight ; but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  course 
of  a short  visit  he  has  failed  to  become  sufficiently  accurate 
in  matters  of  detail  as  is  desirable.  We  are  obliged  to  our 
correspondent  for  his  corrections. — Ed.] 

♦ 

|)ro«£imt0S  of  ^orutiis. 

South  London  Photographic  Societt. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  November  1st,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statiiam 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  L.  II.  Skean 
was  elected  a member. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  nominating  officers  for  election  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  December,  and  several  resignations  were  re- 
ceived. 

Mr  Pearsall  then  delivered  a brief  lecture  on  “ Educational 
Aids  by  Photographic  Exhibits,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  he  considered  that  there  was  a great  future  iu  the 
applications  of  photography  to  educational  purposes.  He  thought 
the  correct  representation  of  all  objects  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  iu  training  the  faculties  of  the  young,  who 
were  perplexed  and  confused  by  the  numerous  little  streaks  and 
lines  which  were  the  artist's  means  of  portraying  nature.  The 
young  could  not  distinguish  the  lines  adopted  for  outlinos,  and 
shading  from  the  lines  which  were  supposed  also  to  represent 
textuie.  it  was  not  merely  the  forms  were  incorrectly  copied,  but 
great  waste  of  time  to  gain  the  proper  ideas,  while  if  subjects 
were  represented  by  photography,  then  their  fidelity  would  be  at 
once  apparent.  It  was  well  known  there  were  great  difficulties  iu 
obtaining  prop  r copies  to  teach  drawing  to  pupils.  Sometimes 
the  conventional  style  of  an  artist  has  been  preferred — a sort  of 
fashion  ; but  the  young  learner  soon  turns  from  the  attempts  to 
copy  the  touches  of  an  artist  that,  after  years  of  practice,  can 
produce  results  to  please  the  public ; but  the  student  can  neither 
produce  a pleasing  effect  nor  any  likeness  of  nature.  In  the  case 
of  blacklead  pencil  practice  too  frequently  the  copies  are  produced 
with  lithographiciuksand  chalks.  The  fine  details  in  the  foreground 
may  have  the  sharpness  due  to  scraping  out  lights,  and  from  a 
mere  mass  of  blackness  a needle  point  may  scratch  up  fine  liues  or 
give  catching  lights  and  indications  of  detail  which  the  pupil  can- 
not possibly  follow,  and  who  produces,  after  grea  tlabour,  a woolly 
or  uncertain  result,  and  leaves  off  quite  dishoartened.  Now,  if 
the  student  was  taught  true  lines,  the  means  to  preserve  lights, 
and  to  produce  shades,  then  copies  produced  by  photography 
would  give  correct  outlines,  light  and  shade,  and  the  numerous 
details  of  texture  in  nature  to  aid  in  correctly  training  the  facul- 
ties of  observation.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  give  the 
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young  correct  examples ; and,  as  it  is  well  known  there  are 
periods  of  fatigue  when  a change  of  pursuit  is  required,  so,  if  tho 
young  could  be  interested,  and  the  teacher  stimulated  aud  re- 
warded, it  would  be  conferring  a great  benefit.  He  thought 
photography  might  be  introduced  to  give  correct  forms  and  indi- 
cations of  structure — not  merely  for  drawing,  but  to  assist  in 
correctly  observing.  He  had  hopes  some  forms  of  the  microscope 
might  be  introduced.  A cheap  glass,  and  a prepared  set  of  pho- 
tographs, would  enable  a vast  number  of  truths  to  be  known,  re- 
cognised, and  verified  ; and  if  a number  of  copies  were  prepared — 
say  several  hundred  of  the  most  ordinary  objects  and  structures — 
the  young  would  know  what  to  seek,  and  learn,  aud  admire.  In 
this  way  the  beauty  of  minute  living  forms,  whether  of  insects  or 
of  flowers,  would  be  sources  of  wonder  and  delight.  The  minute 
flowers,  such  as  the  mignionettes ; the  little  plants,  such  as 
mosses  and  duck  weed  ; the  compound  flowers  of  the  daisy,  the 
flowering  states  of  grasses  and  corn  plants,  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
the  leaves  of  geraniums,  &c.,  the  starch  granules  of  the  potatoe, 
and  ordinary  salines,  would  yield  great  interest  alike  to  teachers 
and  students,  if  they  had  plates  of  the  objects  they  were 
to  look  for.  A definite  set  of  subjects  could  readily  be  made 
with  such  photographic  guides  and  cheap  magnifying  glasses. 
Abundant  interest  would  be  afforded  to  teachers,  who  gladly 
turn  to  any  means  to  carry  on  instruction  at  hours  when  the 
faculties  are  in  a tired  condition.  This  proposition,  he  thought, 
would  commend  itself  if  ouce  it  was  fairly  applied.  .Referring  to 
the  fine  microscopic  enlargements  shown  by  Mr.  Viles,  and  other 
subjects  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  he  thought  the  collec- 
tion itself  was  a suggestive  source  of  questions  as  to  the  edura- 
tion  of  photographers,  amateurs,  and  the  public.  If  the  very  fair 
question  were  asked  when  a photograph  was  to  be  seen — “How 
do  you  expect  it  will  be  shown  ?”  few  were,  perhaps  prepared 
with  an  answer  beyond  their  own  practice.  Here  we  may  see 
photographs  without  any  margin  framed  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
subjects,  while  the  next  set  would  have  wide  margins  and  elabo- 
rated intervals  and  lines,  forms  and  colours  between  the  photo- 
graph and  the  frame.  Thus  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  was  brought  up  to  a gold  moulding  and  then  a wood 
frame.  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  had  nine  subjects,  each  brought 
close  up  to  black  separations  in  a black  frame ; the  Royal 
Engineers  had  their  subjects  up  to  a flat  gold  mount  and 
frame ; Mr.  England  had  white  margins  and  gold.  Some 
were  on  brown,  pale  fawn  with  edges  of  red  lead ; others 
green,  like  morocco,  with  elaborate  lines  and  toolings ; in 
some  cases  the  mounts  were  too  brilliant,  however  pale  the 
tint.  In  all  such  cases  it  would  be  of  great  importance  if  stan- 
dards of  colour  could  be  agreed  upon.  Radde’s  Scales  of  Colours 
and  the  printings  from  hundreds  of  these  tints  by  the  stenochromy 
process  were  shown,  and  the  words  quoted  of  a reviewer — “ ttiat 
a practical  set  of  tints  might  be  formed  to  enable  the  printer 
and  toner  to  regulate  their  work-in  fact,  a photographic 
actinometer.”  After  giving  commercial  difficulties  to  describe 
and  verify  delicate  tints,  and  the  taste,  skill,  labour,  and 
expense  of  preparing  Bellow’s  French  Dictionary,  he  (Mr.  Pearsall) 
alluded  to  the  confusion  of  colours  and  colour-blindness  of  the 
public.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  unable  to  distinguish 
colours,  and  five  per  cent,  confusing  or  unable  to  describe  them  ; 
hence  he  thought  standards  of  tints  and  colours  of  great  value. 
He  also  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  principles 
were  involved  in  displaying  a photograph.  If  it  were  treated  as  a 
work  of  art  or  as  a picture,  theu  it  might  be  framed  to  tho  edge 
of  the  subject.;  but  if  it  were  displayed  by  margins  besides  the 
tints  or  colours  of  the  mounts,  then  arose  the  questions  of  the 
breadth  of  the  margins ; what  breadth  ? Should  the  margins  be 
equal  or  unequal  all  round  ? And  whatever  the  breadth,  should 
there  be  a greater  space  at  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  the  sub- 
ject? He  (Mr.  Pearsall)  concluded  with  the  hope  that  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  photography  might  be  well  considered  in  the 
future. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  that  late  hour,  with  the  number 
of  questions  and  opinions  involved  in  the  paper,  to  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  at  future  meetings,  he  would  offer  his 
remarks  to  confirm  most  fully  the  disadvantages  of  children 
having  copies  before  them  full  of  the  technicalities  of  production, 
whether  by  the  engraving  or  scraping  implements.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  copies  were  the  sketches  and  drawings  of  the  best  artists, 
and  every  touch  of  the  artist’s  pencil  could  now  be  reproduced  by 
photography.  The  sketches  of  these  great  artists  would  thus  be 
furnished  to  the  public.  In  the  reproductions  —from  the  crayon 
sketches  of  M.  Angelo,  the  designs  of  Raffaelle,  the  simple 
studies  of  heads  by  Holbein,  to  the  blacklead  pencil  drawings  by 


Harding,  they  had  abundant  scources  of  examples.  In  fact,  on 
the  subject  of  enlargements  he  saw  it  was  possible  to  have 
subjects  thus  produced  to  be  shown  by  daylight,  and  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  transient  and  expensive  means  of  the  lime 
light.  He  thus  saw  a great  field  if  the  finest  living  models  were 
selected  for  the  benefit  of  art  and  the  artists  themselves.  It  was 
well  known  that  artists  had  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  models, 
besides  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  the  surroundings.  The 
models  were  not  always  in  good  health,  and  became  weary  of  the 
long-continued,  strained  position  of  the  muscles.  That  was  a 
subj  ct  that  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  might  take  up 
for  the  benefit  of  art  and  artists,  and  photographic  enlargements 
might  greatly  advance  education. 

Mr.  Meyerstein  thought  Mr.  Pearsall  had  given  too  limited 
figures  to  the  colour  incapacity  of  people.  It  had  beeu  found  in 
Sweden,  after  an  accident  by  mistaking  red  for  green,  that  of  tho 
staff  of  the  Company  above  forty  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  defec- 
tive in  colour  observations,  and  this  was  followed  in  Germany  by 
examinations  that  showed  above  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  people 
employed  had  colour  defects.  The  German  Government  were 
taking  steps  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  making  colour 
knowledge  a branch  of  education. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Pearsall,  and  he 
was  assured  the  questions  that  had  been  treated  of  in  his  remarks 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  above  Association  held  their 
monthly  meeting  at  the  new  office,  IGOa,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.O. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  then  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

A member  of  the  Association  having  recently  died,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  widow  for  relief  was  then  entertained.  After  receiv- 
ing the  careful  eonsideration  of  the  Board,  a snm  of  money 
adequate  to  meet  the  purpose,  proposed  by  Mr.  SismaD,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bolas,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Grants  for  various  other  purposes  were  then  voted,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  December  5th. 


Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 
The  usual  meeting  was  held  on  September  4th,  1877.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  N.  Miller,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  (June)  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
minutes  as  published  in  Anthony's  Bulletin  were  approved. 

A communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Myor  Finn,  inviting 
the  members  to  visit  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Savings  Bank,  where  a more 
suitable  meeting  room  could  be  had,  which  was  referred  fo  the 
room  committee. 

Dr.  M.  N.  Miller  remarked  that  lately  he  had  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  removing  negative  films  from  the 
glass  support  by  the  gelatine  process.  The  negatives  were 
very  dense  ones,  and  strengthened  by  Schlippe’s  salt.  The  film 
seemed  to  split  on  endeavouring  to  strip  it,  a portion  remaining 
adherent  to  the  glass,  and  another  coming  off  with  the  gelatine. 
He  had  not  tried  any  other  mode  of  strengthening,  and  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  to  the  strong  deposit  caused  by 
the  salt.  The  Doctor  Imre  exhibited  plates  illustrating  the 
effect.  They  were  prepared  by  the  emulsion  process,  and  the 
glass  thoroughly  cleaned  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  treated  with  talc. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  any  films 
split  like  the  ones  exhibited  by  Dr.  Miller. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  taken  off  films,  but  never 
those  that  were  intensified.  Supposing  it  could  not  be  done 
he  never  tried  it.  Thore  are  some  intensifiers  that  you  cannot 
print  through,  even  if  exposed  for  half  a day  ; the  white  or 
intense  parts  would  not  show  any  action  of  light  to  have  taken 
place  beneath  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  Beckers  exhibited  some  fine  stereoscopic 
pictures,  which  were  viewed  through  his  very  excellent  improved 
hand  stereoscope,  shown  at  a former  meeting. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  —A  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  5,  Pall  Mill  East,  at  eight  p.tn.  On 
this  occasion  the  medals  awarded  by  the  jurors  will  be  presented. 
This  is  the  last  evening  upon  which  the  Exhibition  will  be  open  to 
members,  each  of  whom  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  a friend. 
The  Exhibition  closes  definitely  on  the  15th  inst. 

Photographs  of  the  Emperor  William. — “ Is  it  true,” 
asks  Brief,  a weekly  newspaper,  of  which  the  first  number 
appeared  on  Saturday  last,  “that  the  Emperor  William,  whose 
ostentatious  piety  has  often  been  a subject  of  comment,  allows 
his  photographs  to  be  priutod  and  sold  with  an  inscription  con- 
sisting simply  of  the  words  ‘ Ecce  Agnus  Dei?'  This  photo- 
graph, it  is  alleged,  is  taken  from  a picture  by  F.  Ittenbach,  and 
is  issued  by  the  Photographieche  Gesellsehaft,  Berlin,  am  Don- 
hofsplatz.  The  Emperor  is  represented  in  full  uniform  except 
that  he  is  bare-headed,  and  wears  many  stars  and  orders.” 

Imahes  of  Luminous  Objects.— It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  photographic  image  of  a luminous  object  is  dilated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  dark  parts,  or  the  field  itself.  This  has  been  merely 
attributed  to  a gradual  advance  of  the  chemical  action  (without 
further  attempt  at  explanation).  The  phenomenon  has  recently 
been  studied  by  M.  Angot  ( Journal  do  Physique).  He  finds  that 
the  dimension  of  the  images  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  with  the  duration  of  exposure,  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
plate,  with  diminution  of  the  aperture  of  the  objective,  and  that 
it  is  greater  when  the  plate  has  not  previously  been  impreesed  by 
diffuse  light  than  when  it  has.  M.  Angot  discards  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a mysterious  advance  of  chemical  actions,  and  shows  j 
how  the  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  theories  ( 
of  optics.  This  variation  of  the  diameter  of  images  is  inevitable 
in  practice ; to  render  it  very  small  the  operator  should  satisfy 
himself  that  the  objective  used  is  aplanatic,  i.e.,  free,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  aberrations  of  sphericity  and  refrangibility.  He  has 
only  to  take  account  of  variations  due  to  diffraction,  which  may 
be  attenuated  by  using  objectives  of  large  aperture.  It  is  by 
using  an  objective  without  sensible  aberration,  and  of  fifteen 
inches  aperture,  that  Mr.  Rutherford  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
magnificent  photographs  of  the  moon. — Nature. 

Poikilography. — The  greatest  paper  in  the  whole  world  en- 
gages, nine  times  out  of  ten,  none  but  the  highest  university 
men  to  write  for  it,  and  the  result  is,  plain  articles  built  up  of 
simple  and  understandable  words.  Another — not  the  most 

reliable — employs  gushers  of  no  decent  school  even,  in  most 
cases,  and  the  total  is  words  of  mystery.  On  this  point,  nothing 
is  more  foolish  than  for  manufacturers  of  things  new  to  rush  into 
Greek  for  titles.  The  present  term  is  new,  neat,  expressive,  and 
chaste,  especially  the  latter.  Well,  it  stands  for  a system  of 
producing  copies  of  oil  paintings  in  colours.  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  photography,  many  have  been  the  aims  to  obtain  pic- 
tures in  natural  colours.  By  the  means  of  coloured  glasses,  and 
the  employment  of  light  from  various  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
partly  coloured  pictures  have  been  obtained ; and  that  is  all. 
Now,  this  poikilographic  process  is  at  work,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
method,  or  so  surmised,  of  colouring  photos,  by  printing  the  pig- 
ments on  the  backs  of  transparent  carbon  prints.  As  generally 
known,  there  are  many  processes  in  use  for  producing  copies  of 
oil  paintings  in  colours,  one  of  which  may  be  jotted  out  as 
follows: — A common  transparent  carbon  print  is  obtained, 
mounted  on  a temporary  supporting  paper  in  a reversed  position, 
when  the  photographic  picture  is  painted  on  the  back  with 
colours.  When  dry,  an  adhesive  is  applied  over  these  same 
colours,  and  the  picture,  by  gentle  pressure,  made  to  adhere  to  the 
prepared  backing  of  canvas.  The  supporting  paper,  first  attached 
to  the  face  of  the  carbon  print,  is  next  rem  ived,  when  the 
coloured  picture  is  seen,  with  the  pigments  toned  down,  and 
blended  with  the  tints  of  the  photo. ; and  as  the  photo,  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  painting,  the  picture  thus  turned  out  is  a copy  of 
the  original.  Perhaps  poki — we  beg  pardon,  poikilography— 
is  like  this  system.  Certain  it  is  that  the  poikilographic  process 
is  perfect  enough  to  show  as  its  results  excellent  reproductions  of 
several  celebrated  paintings.  — Stationer. 

“Overheard  in  a ‘Studio.’ — Photographer:  ‘Now,  sir, 
if  you’ll  look  a little  less  as  though  you  had  a bill  to  meet,  and  a 
little  more  as  though  you  had  been  left  a legacy,  you'll  be  a 
picture.’  ’’—Family  Herald. 
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H.  B.  (Bristol). — Wo  cannot  tell  you  the  price  of  photographic 
labour  in  the  market  at  the  present  time ; as  we  have  no  occasion  to 
either  sell  or  buy  it,  it  does  not  come  under  our  immediate 
attention.  You  can  best  ascertain  by  trying  to  get  an  engage- 
ment. Examine  carefully  all  the  good  photographs  you  see,  and 
try  to  equal  them.  Remember,  skill  enough  to  make  a good  in- 
come is  not  picked  up  easily.  You  must  make  much  effort,  and 
persevere.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  information  on 
specific  points,  but  general  skill  is  only  obtained  by  practice  and 
trying  to  do  work  equal  to  tho  best  you  see. 

Leo. — An  unusually  strong  and  highly  iodized  collodion  does  not 
produce  rapidity.  From  thirty-five  to  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  per  ounce  in  winter,  and  thirty  grains  in  summer,  are 
sufficient.  Quirk  working  is  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  strong 
solutions.  A bath  of  tho  normal  strength  in  good  condition,  an 
ordinary  good  sample  of  collodion,  good  light,  good  lens,  and 
strong  developer,  will  give  you  as  much  rapidity  as  you  can  hope 
for. 

G.  E.  Walls. — Your  failure  with  the  coffee  process  described  can 
only  arise  irom  neglecting  to  carry  out  carefully  some  part  of  tho 
instructions,  as  in  careful  hands  it  yields  singularly  fine  results. 
However,  our  pages,  and  especially  those  of  the  Year-Book, 
contain  full  details  of  various  other  dry  processes,  if  you  are 
anxious  to  try  another;  but  in  all  cases  you  must  carry  out 
instructions  with  precision  and  care.  2.  Your  prints  turning 
yellow  on  immersion  in  the  hypo  fixing  solution  probably  arose 
from  your  placing  thorn  in  that  soluti  n without  rinsing  them 
from  the  toning  bath,  which  was  probably  acid.  The  hypo,  it  is 
probable,  was  of  insufficient  r.trengtb,  and  had  pr  bably  been  used 
for  toning  before.  It  was  decomposed,  and  produced  the  dirty 
yellow  effect  of  which  you  complain.  This,  too,  you  see,  is  duo 
to  neglecting  to  carry  out  instructions  with  precision  and  care. 
Miniature. — Chloride  of  gold  is  made  by  dissolving  pure  gold  in 
aqua-regia,  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Gold  tho  weight  of  a 
sovereign  should  be  immersed  in  a mixture  of  nitric  acid  one 
drachm,  and  hydrochloric  acid  five  drachms,  and  put  in  a warm 
place.  This  will  dissolve  the  gold.  Tho  acid  may  then  be  driven 
off  by  gentle  heat,  and  tho  salt  crystallized,  or  water  may  be  added, 
and  the  acid  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  o'  soda. 
Competitor. — The  decisions  of  the  jurors  appear  on  another  page, 
and  the  medals  will  bo  distributed,  we  believe,  at  tho  next  meeting 
of  the  Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  picture 
you  name  has,  we  believe,  received  the  first  medal.  We  agree  with 
you  that  such  a picture  is  a credit  to  the  art  as  well  as  the  artist. 

1 J.  B.  P.  (Manchester). — To  your  first  and  second  questions  we 
should  say  No,  decidedly.  3.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  tho 
purchase  of  a lens  because  it  may  be  had  for  a low  price  is  not 
always  economy.  Y m mav  sometimes,  by  good  luck,  get  a good 
lens(at  a low  price,  but  you  can  never  rely  on  doing  so.  In  almost 
ail  cases  low-priced  lenses  are  quite  uncertain  iu  quiliiy. 
■1  and  5.  We  caunot.in  these  pages,  recommend  mikors  by  name, 
but  we  should  prefer  the  la-t  named  in  each  question. 

F.  R. — You  are  using  considerable  excess  of  wax.  After  applying 
the  wax  you  should  rub  the  plate  until  there  is  no  wax  visible  at 
all.  The  veil  over  your  print  is  simply  a film  of  senci-opaque  wax. 
On  warming  the  print  gently,  and  then  polishing  with  a silk 
handkerchief,  it  will  disappear. 

Inquirer. — Photography  as  a profession  is  much  younger  than 
those  you  name  in  connection  with  which  regular  agencies  exist. 
Doubtless  such  agencies  will  eventually  come.  Businesses  in  photo- 
graphy are  ofteu  changing  hands,  and  valuations  taking  place, 
generally  through  tho  means  of  amateur  agency  or  tho  aid  of 
friends  or  acquaintance.  The  same  principles  which  govern  other 
business  matters  prevail  here  as  to  the  number  of  years  purchase. 
We  have  been  associated  with  some  such  transfers  in  which  the 
price  for  the  businoss  has  been  two  years  or  two  years  and  a-half 
of  the  nett  profits.  Such  a business  as  you  describe  ought 
not  to  bo  difficult  to  sell  if  well  advertised.  Wo  shall  have 
pleasure  in  giving  you  any  information  we  can  in  this  column. 

A.  L.  Brewer.— Your  communicition  arrived  too  late  for  this 
week’s  iesue ; it  shall  appear  in  our  next.  We  have  always 
pleasure  in  fairly  giving  publicity  to  both  sides  of  a question, 
although,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  the  plan  is  a dangerous  one 
in  some  cuses.  If  the  opinions,  even  if  favourable,  are  not  abso- 
lutely and  uncompromisingly  favourable  to  the  photographer  whose 
work  you  describe,  it  is  apt  to  provoke  an  outbreak  of  malignity 
unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous.  Of  his  work  we  have  spoken  in  very 
high  praise;  it  is  amongst  the  best  wo  have  seen.  Wo  think  tho 
specification  in  questiou  the  reverse  of  perspicuous,  an  1 apparently 
ringing  the  changes  upon  that  of  Tessio  du  Motay  and  Marechal, 
published  some  years  ago. 

C.  R.  F. Vernon.' — Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in-  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  • Tiie  Hanging  Committee, 
the  Press,  and  the  Visitors. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  financial  success  of  the  Exhibition 
just  closed,  it  is  certain  that,  both  in  respect  to  exhibits 
and  to  notices  by  the  Press,  there  lias  never  before  been 
so  satisfactory  a result.  No  doubt  a large  number  of  cir- 
cumstances go  to  make  up  the  success  of  an  exhibition, 
just  as  much  they  do  failure,  and  the  fact  that  the 
main  thoroughfare  leading  from  Pall  Mall  to  Charing 
Cross  has  been  blocked,  so  far  as  carriages  are  con- 
cerned, during  the  whole  period  of  the  Exhibition  must 
have  very  materially  lessened  the  receipts.  There  is 
no  help  for  such  calamities,  as  shopkeepers,  unfortu- 
nately, know  to  their  cost,  and  in  the  West  End  espe- 
cially the  banishment  of  carriage  people  signifies  very 
much  indeed.  Taken  altogether,  however,  we  suppose 
that  there  has  never  before  been  so  many  visitors 
to  a photographic  exhibition  in  London,  and  if  the  col- 
lection should  pay  expenses  there  ought  to  be  little  to 
grumble  at.  Only  once  has  this  been  the  case,  we  believe, 
three  years  ago,  when  the  Photographic  Society  held  its 
first  meeting  at  the  same  gallery  at  5,  Pall  Mall ; and 
although,  if  we  remember  rightly,  there  was  a gain  of 
but  a few  pounds  to  the  Society,  the  circumstance  of 
the  surplus  being  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet 
was  such  a novelty  that  the  fact  Avas  long  remembered. 
rl  he  next  two  exhibitions  resulted  in  considerable  loss  to 
the  Society,  and  we  trust  sincerely  that  this  bad  example 
Avill  not  be  followed,  but  that  we  may  have  to  record  a 
favourable  result  once  more.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  an  annual  photographic  exhibition  should  not  be 
made  to  pay,  especially  if  such  a collection  can  be  brought 
together  as  was  seen  this  year  at  Pall  Mall.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  such  things  there  lias  been  an  over- 
flow of  contributions,  and  although  it  may  have  been 
annoying  to  some  that  all  their  pictures  were  not 
hung,  it  is  a most  healthy  sign  of  the  times  to  see 
the.  announcement  in  the  catalogue  that  “ the  Committee 
of  Selection  regret  to  say  that  the  limited  space  at  their 
disposal  has  prevented  them  from  hanging  a large  number 
of  pictures  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ’included  in 
the  Exhibition.”  If  photographers  will  but  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  forward  pictures  from  which 
a suitable  selection  might  be  made,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  the  Exhibition  not  being  successful  in  the  future.  It  is 
when  the  Hanging  Committee  are  compelled  to  hang 
everything  that  is  sent,  and  to  extend  the  day  of  sending 
in,  to  secure  more,  that  the  collection  itself  becomes 
jeopardised,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  is  lowered. 
1 here  cannot  be  a doubt,  for  instance,  on  the  present 
occasion,  that,  compared  to  former  exhibitions,  the  general 
degree  of  merit  was  higher  than  usual,  and  this  in  the  main 
we  hold  to  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  lesser  contributions  were  withheld.  Many 
must  have  been  disappointed  whose  pictures  were  densely 
packed  downstairs  against  the  walls  of  the  council  room, 
and  many  again  must  have  been  grieved  to  see  works  upon 
which  they  had  spent  so  much  time  and  trouble  not 
occupying,  to  put  it  delicately,  so  good  a position  in  ihe 
room  as  might  have  been  accorded  them.  But  Avho  is  to 
judge  in  the  matter?  They  themselves  could  hardly  be 
impartial  critics,  and  if  it  were  left  to  auy  other  of  their 
brethren,  would  the  latter  have  done  better  than  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Hanging  Committee?  We  trow  not.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  defend  the  Committee  or  their  doings ; 
they  are  recognized  scapegoats,  and  are,  indeed,  intended 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  sorts  of  attack.  Till  the  end  of 
time  it  will  be  same  thing  ; and  if  those  contributors  whe 
have  this  year  made  their  voices  heard  in  complaiut  w 


singled  out  to  do  the  hanging  in  next  year’s  exhibition, 
plaints  and  outcries  would,  we  feel  assured,  be  as  rife  as 
ever. 

Turning  from  the  pictures  to  the  critics  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  journals,  whose  writings  have  been  unusually  pro- 
lific this  year,  we  would  desire  to  say  one  word.  Although 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  read  of  one’s  doings,  and  the  reverse 
to  have  them  ignored,  our  friend^,  both  fortunate  and 
unfortunate,  should  remember  this : there  were  upwards 
of  650  pictures  catalogued  this  year — an  altogether  unpre- 
cedented number — and  of  these  by  far  the  majority  deserved 
looking  at.  Now,  unless  a critic  came  day  after  day  to 
examine  the  works,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  a fair  judgment  upon  them.  And  this  a critic  in  the 
ordinary  way  cannot  do  ; he  pays  a visit  of  an  hour,  per- 
haps longer,  perhaps  even  shorter,  and  then  conveys  the 
best  impression  he  can  of  the  collection  as  a whole  to  the 
public.  He  may  have  looked  at  fifty  of  the  pictures  in  the 
time.  Chance  led  him  possibly  to  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  here,  to  his  no  little  gratification,  he  sees  upon  the 
wall  a portrait  of  his  old  friend  Snookes,  taken  by  Black- 
cap, of  Seabourne.  It  is  a very  good  picture  indeed,  and 
down  goes  the  fortunate  Blackcap  in  the  Daily  Standard  as 
one  of  the  best  portraitists  of  the  day.  Others  exhibit 
portraits  just  as  good,  possibly  better,  but  the  critic  has 
not  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  originals,  and  therefore 
the  photographers  get  no  credit.  It  is  the  same  with 
landscape  pictures.  The  critic  has  been  to  the  Lake 
District  or  to  the  Wicklow  Mountains  during  the  summer, 
and  he  is  more  than  pleased  to  recognize  this  or  that 
familiar  spot.  “ Charming  landscapes  by  Mr.  Diaphram,’’ 
appears  in  the  Morning  Telegraph,  and  Diaphram  next 
morning  hugs  himself  with  the  delusion  that  in  this  walk  of 
photography  he  has  distanced  all  competitors.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  such  criticism  ; it  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect  and  superficial,  and  it  tells  such  of  the  public  as 
are  interested  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a photographic 
exhibition  open  in  London  Avhich  they  may  visit  if  they  feel  so 
inclined.  But  we  would  warn  both  those  avIio  are  mentioned 
and  those  who  are  omitted  in  the  criticism  that  they  must 
not  put  much  stress  upon  the  opinions  given.  Several  of 
the  critics,  for  instance,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  Arctic 
photographs,  which  were  certainly  one  of  the  main  attrac- 
tions, while  others  passed  them  over  with  a word.  The 
critic  of  the  Times,  who  otherwise  gave  a very  able,  if  brief, 
review,  referred  to  the  first  Niepce  as  “ the  French  scene- 
painter,”  a statement  which  could  not  but  tend  to  weaken 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  early  state  of  photography. 
As  we  have  said,  however,  both  the  Fhotographic  Society 
and  photographers  generally  are,  nevertheless,  very 
fortunate  in  having  secured  so  much  attention  in  the  public 
prints,  for  while  the  criticisms  are  obviously  but  very  rough 
and  superficial,  they  attract  the  outside  Avorld  to  come  and 
look  at  the  pictures.  We  shall  be  interested  to  know  how 
many  visitors  really  have  visited  the  Exhibition,  and  trust 
that  the  Council,  or  the  Hanging  Committee,  or  the  Secre- 
tary will  us  give  some  statistics  on  the  subject.  After  so 
many  photographers  have  done  their  utmost  to  contribute 
good  work,  the  best  return  they  can  have  is  to  be  assured 
that  a larger  number  of  visitors  have  seen  their  pictures 
jhan  was  the  case  on  any  former  occasion. 

*■ 

PHOTO-SPECTROSCOPY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Before  closing  this  series  of  articles,  reference  must  be 
made  to  some  variations  in  the  appliances  for  photo-spectro- 
scopy. The  apparatus  already  described  is  more  especially 
adapted  to  an  accurate  registration  of  absorption  and 
bright  lines  in  solar  and  metallic  spectra.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  advisable  to  give  a few  bints  on  the  apparatus 
which  is  useful  for  the  examination  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
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various  salts  to  the  different  portions  of  the  spectra.  As 
already  stated,  so  long  as  there  are  lines  of  any  description 
which  will  show,  however  faintly,  in  the  photographs, 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  part  of  the  spectrum 
impressed.  Dr.-H.  Vogel,  of  the  Industrial  School,  Berlin, 
recommends  the  employment  of  a direct  vision  spectroscope 
instead  of  separate  prisms,  and,  doubtless,  for  some  pur- 
poses, it  is  useful ; it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
direct  vision  apparatus  is  not  a perfect  one.  Though  a 
train  of  alternate  flint  and  crown  prisms  are  cemented 
together,  yet,  owing  to  the  different  refractive  indices, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a reflection  at  each  surface  so 
cemented.  This  theoretical  view  has  been  confirmed  to 
me  by  Hilger,  the  instrument  maker,  whose  speciality, 
perhaps,  is  the  spectroscope.  He  states  that  he  has 
often  examined  the  cemented  prisms  when  a beam  of 
light  passes  through  them,  and  that  he  invariably  finds  a 
well-defined  spectrum  at  each  surface.  Evidently,  then, 
this  must  interfere  with  accurate  results,  even  in  the  work 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The-e  is  a danger  of  a faint  blue 
image  overlapping  the  red  image,  and  this  would  give  false 
results. 

Personally  I should  not  employ  this  form  for  any 
work.  To  my  mind,  it  is  better  to  employ  one  simple 
prism  of  large  size,  and  for  this  reason  : the  reflections 
take  place  undoubtedly  at  the  surfaces,  but  since  neither 
the  axis  of  the  collimator,  nor  of  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
is  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  from  which  the  reflections 
take  place,  they  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  photograph. 

Another  important  point  to  consider  is  the  material  of 
which  the  prisms  should  be  made.  The  following  table 
will  be  useful  as  showing  the  loss  by  absorption  due  to 
different  substances.  It  is  taken  from  a longer  list  by  the 
late  Professor  Miller. 


Name  of  Substance. 

Thickness 
in  inches. 

Termira- 
tion  of 
Spectrum. 

Relative 
lengths 
of  Spec- 
tra. 

Remarks. 

Ice  ...  ...  ... 

About  -5 

170-5 

74-0 

Diamond  

•032 

155'5 

590 

• • • 

■017 

159-5 

02-0 

Quartz 

•16 

170-5 

74-0 

Fluorspar  

•17 

170-5 

74-0 

Hock  salt  

•75 

159-5 

6«3*0 

Silver  nitrate 

•75 

1060 

9-5 

Saturated  so- 

lution. 

Iceland  spar 

Faraday's  optical  glass 

•35 

1600 

63-5 

Pale  yellow 

•54 

101-5 

5-0 

Flint  glass 

•68 

105-5 

9-0 

Window  sheet  glass  ... 

•07 

112-5 

160 

Hard  Bohemian  glass... 

•18 

114-5 

180 

Plate  glass  

•22 

111-5 

150 

Greenish 

Crown  glass  ... 

•74 

106-5 

100 

The  line  B in  the  solar  spectrum  is  85  in  the  scale. 

The  line  11  is  100. 

In  every  case  the  commencement  of  the  photograph 
was  at  96-5  on  the  scale. 

Ice,  water,  fluor  spar,  and  quartz  are  apparently  the 
most  favourable  materials  of  which  to  make  prisms  for 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  annexed  figure  gives  an  idea  of  the  scale  employed ; 

A B 11 


80  Too  120  140  JCO  180 

A aud  11  are  about  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
and  it  will  be  seen  to  what  a distance  beyond  11  the 
spectrum  extends  where  quartz  is  the  medium  through  which 
light  passes,  while  how  comparatively  short  it  is  with  flirt 
and  crown  glass.  Iceland  spar,  too,  seems  very  favourable 
to  use  when  photographirg  for  the  violet  end. 

For  optical  reasons  quartz  is  not  altogether  suitable,  the 


position  of  its  axes  rendering  it  difficult  to  cut  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  double  refraction.  With  Iceland  spar  the  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  to  so  great  a degree,  and  if  the  prism 
be  cut  in  such  a manner  that  the  plane  in  which  there  is 
only  single  refraction  makes  equal  angles  with  the  polished 
surfaces  of  the  prism  — that  is,  is  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
prism — perfect  definition  can  be  got.  A prism  of  1J  inch 
edge  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a couple  of  pounds. 

If  either  quartz  or  Iceland  spar  prisms  be  used,  the  con- 
densing lens,  and  the  lenses  of  the  collimator  and  the 
camera,  should  be  of  a material  which  is  equally  trans- 
parent to  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Quartz  will  answer  for 
both,  aud  lenses  of  any  focal  length  are  trade  articles. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  table,  it  is 
well  to  notice  the  great  absorption  of  actinic  rays  that 
takes  place  in  a solution  of  silver  nitrate.  This,  perhaps, 
may  have  a greater  significance  than  at  first  sight  appears  ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  a fact  to  be  remembered. 

If  we  have  a compound  which  shows  signs  of  being  sen- 
sitive to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  then  we  must  employ 
a material  for  the  prisms  which  shall  cut  off  as  small 
amount  of  the  thermal  rays  as  possible.  That  body  which, 
as  far  as  is  known,  is  the  most  diathermic,  is  rock  salt, 
aud,  for  accurate  experiments,  it  may  be  advisable  to  em- 
ploy both  lenses  and  prisms  of  this  material.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  surfaces  will  speedily  become  dull, 
owing  to  the  affinity  the  sodium-chloride  has  for  moisture  ; 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  renders  them  rather  expensive  to 
use,  since  they  require  frequent  repolishing.  As  a rule, 
it  will  be  found  that,  for  the  ultra  and  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
the  white  flint  w'hich  comes  from  Paris  will  answer  every 
purpose  of  the  investigator. 

Should  any  one  be  lucky  enough  to  have  a ruled  grating 
on  silver  or  spectrum  metal,  all  this  difficulty  as  to  prisms 
is  eliminated.  The  grating  takes  the  place  of  the 
prism,  its  face  being  turned  at  an  angle  of  45^,  with  the 
axis  of  the  collimator  and  the  camera  placed  to  catch  the 
first  order  of  the  spectrum.  The  second,  third,  and  other 
orders  can  be  brought  on  the  focussing  screen  by  slightly 
twisting  the  grating.  Great  care  must  be  used  to  insure 
(first)  that  the  placing  of  the  grating  is  vertical,  and  also 
that  the  ruled  lines  forming  the  grating  are  also  vertical. 
The  angle  of  minimum  duration  must  also  be  maintained 
if  accuracy  be  required. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  a grating 
gives  a theoretically  infinite  number  of  spectra,  but 
practically  limited  to  five  or  six.  First  we  have  an  image 
of  the  slit  which  is  thrown  on  the  grating,  then  a spectrum 
which  is  called  the  first  order  ; then  a second,  which  is 
called  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.  It  may  also  be  well 
to  state  that  gratings  may  be  ruled  on  glass  or  on  metal. 
The  former  is  interposed  between  the  collimator  and  the 
camera  lens ; the  latter  is  used  as  a mirror.  At  one  time 
photographic  copies  of  ruled  gratings  on  glass  were  in 
the  market. 

Unless  a very  great  number  of  lines  (say  17,000)  be 
ruled  to  the  inch  of  the  metal,  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  use  any  high  order  of  spectrum,  unless  an  acute  angled 
prism  be  interposed  between  the  grating  and  the  camera 
lens,  when  a separation  of  the  different  orders  will  natu- 
rally take  place,  since  the  ultra  violet  of  the  higher  will 
overlap  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  of  the  next  lower  order. 

In  regard  to  the  plates  to  be  used  for  researches  in 
the  spectrum  itself,  1 unhesitatingly  recommend  washed- 
emulstou  plates,  which  are  moistened  and  then  treated  as 
for  the  albumen  beer  process.  They  are  exceedingly 
rapid,  do  not  fog,  and  are  sensitive  towards  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum.  Is egatives  produced  by  the  wet  plate  pro- 
cess are  poor  compared  with  those  obtained  by  it.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  absorption  lines  in  the  two 
cases  is  very  instructive.  By  the  former  they  are  ill-defined 
through  the  granularity  of  the  deposit ; by  the  latter  they 
are  free  from  this  coarseness.  It  is  impossible,  of  courseJ 
to  give  full  instructions  in  all  matters  of  photo-spectrQ’ 
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scopy,  since  much  has  to  be  learnt  by  experience  and  con- 
stant practice.  It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  may 
help  some  who  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  over  some  of 
the  preliminary  difficulties  which  beset  myself  when  com- 
mencing this  work.  There  are  innumerable  paths  un- 
trodden in  this  photo-spectroscopic  research ; and  it  is 
fast  becoming  a necessity  that  some  of  them  should  be 
explored,  as  science  in  her  advance  will  require  them. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Inaugural  Meeting  of  tiie  French  Photographic  Society 
— How  to  Filter  Gelatine  Solutions — Collodion  on 
Carbon  Prints — Leon  Vidal’s  Puotochromes  — Oil- 
lot’s  Photogravure  Process. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Friday  last,  the  9th  November.  As 
might  be  expected,  a good  deal  was  said  upon  the  subject 
of  emulsions,  which  has  for  some  months  attracted  atten- 
tion among  experimenters  and  practical  men.  Carbon 
printing,  and  printing  in  fatty  inks,  were  also  the  subject 
of  several  interesting  communications. 

At  a moment  when  gelatiue  is  so  extensively  used  among 
photographers  that  it  not  only  finds  employment  in  the 
negative  process,  but  also  furnishes  means  of  printing, 
M.  Davanne  has  deemed  it  right  to  make  known  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  apparatus  which  is  a1  ready  in  constant  use 
in  chemical  laboratories.  It  is  a filter  for  the  filtration  of 
thick  solutions,  such  as  that  of  gelatine,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
funnel  of  thickglass,  andafunnelof  copper,  placed  one  inside 
the  other,  so  that  there  is  left  between  a certain  amount  of 
space.  By  means  of  a tube  this  space  is  tilled  with  water, 
which  is  heated  by  means  of  a spirit  lamp,  or  with  a gas 
jet  underneath  the  apparatus.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
funnel  always  possessing  a warm  and  equal  temperature,  in 
which  gelatine  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty.  M. 
Davanne  recommends  this  piece  of  apparatus  to  the 
attention  of  photographers  as  being  particularly  suitable 
for  employment  in  their  laboratories. 

Passing  to  another  subject,  the  honourable  President  of 
the  Society  gave  an  account  of  a series  of  experiments 
which  be  had  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
means  of  avoiding  one  particular  defect  to  which  printers 
in  carbon  are  liable.  I allude  to  an  opaline  veil  or  fog 
which  is  often  seen  after  fixing,  and  which  M.  Davanne 
attributed  first  of  all  to  a deposit  of  bromide,  but  which 
he  has  lately  found  to  be  due  to  a film  of  powdery  collo- 
dion. After  many  essays,  M.  Davanne  has  been  able  to 
find  a very  simple  remedy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  treat 
the  films  with  alcohol  before  development,  which  is  done 
more  quickly  than  washing  and  fixing  in  the  ordinary  way. 
If  the  image  is  wanted  for  tranfers  to  a gelatine  pellicle,  this 
acts  iu  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  and  makes  the  opalescence 
at  once  disappear. 

In  fixing,  M.  Davanne,  who  has,  tried  hyposulphite, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  sulphocyanides  of  potas- 
sium and  ammonium,  gives  the  preference  to  the  last- 
named.  Employed  in  the  shape  of  a twenty  per  cent, 
solution,  they  fix  excellently  well,  the  prints  after  fixing 
requiring  much  less  washing  than  in  the  case  of  hyposul- 
phite or  cyanide. 

Al.  Chardon  exhibited,  on  the  same  evening,  'many  very 
perfect  cliches,  secured  by  the  aid  of  his  process,  and 
printed  off  in  carbou.  M.  Berthaud,  who  has  lately  under- 
taken the  production  of  a work  upon  architecture,  and  who 
has  availed  himself  of  the  photo-lithographic  process  to  a 
large  extent,  exhibited  to  his  brethren  some  very  fine 
examples  of  this  process,  as  also  of  fatty  iuk  printing. 

In  a note  relating  to  carbon  printing,  which  contains 
some  very  interesting  observations,  M.  l’Abbe  Laborde  re- 
commends the  employment  of  a little  chromate  of  zinc 
with  the  bichromate  of  potash  iu  the  sensitizing  bath. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  presented  to  the  Society  some  examples 
of  photochrome  printing,  which  were  very  much  admired. 


They  were  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern,  such  as  enamels,  &c.,  and  produced  by  super- 
posing impressions  printed  mechanically  in  photochromic 
manner.  The  impressions  in  various  colours  are  laid  one 
above  the  other,  and  on  top  is  a photograph  of  the  work 
of  art  in  question.  M.  Leon  Vidal  renders  his  paper 
capable  of  receiving  the  colours  and  photoglyptic  impres- 
sion without  being  damaged  or  liable  to  absorb  the  gela- 
tinous ink.  So  well  are  the  copies  printed,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  original,  that  for  some  time  one  can 
hardly  tell  the  difference.  Along  with  these  interesting 
specimens  was  an  impression,  also  in  colours,  of  a de- 
corated panel,  but  obtained  by  different  means.  The 
photochromic  image  having  been  first  of  all  arranged 
upon  various  stones  (according  to  the  number  of  colours), 
an  impression  in  greasy  ink  was  taken  off  from  each  upon 
the'  same  sheet  of  paper,  and  when  all  the  colours  had 
beeu  in  this  way  secured,  a last  impression  was  printed  in 
greasy  ink,  with  all  the  details  and  modelling  of  the 
design.  It  will  be  easily  understood  how  rapid  and 
economical  the  process  is,  since  it  replaces  the  work  of  the 
artist,  in  a great  measure,  by  photography.  M.  Leon 
Vidal  also  exhibited  some  impressions  in  fatty  ink  of 
various  tints,  pulled  from  a cylinder  machine  driven  by 
steam  power,  and  furnishing  no  less  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  impressions  a day,  according 
to  the  artistic  character  of  the  subject  to  be  produced. 

M.  Gillot  has  just  completed  his  typograpic  photogravure 
process,  by  means  of  which  he  permits  artists  to  engrave 
their  own  works.  When  a sketch  is  made  upon  cardboard, 
treated  with  size  and  white  lead,  the  artist  takes  a molette, 
cr  graver,  and  rolls  it  over  his  sketch,  making  hollow  lines  ; 
the  molette  is  moved  in  any  direction  that  may  be  desired, 
and  a fine  line  is  made  wherever  it  passes.  By  rolling  the 
instrument  first  horizontally  and  then  perpendicularly, 
furrows  or  lines  are  produced  which  cross  one  auother  ; 
little  squares  in  relief  are  left  in  this  way.  With  a pencil, 
or  lithographic  chalk  of  a very  hard  nature,  you  then 
sketch  in  such  a manner  that  the  furrows  are  left  white. 
To  render  the  depiction  more  facile,  the  sketch  may  be 
first  of  all  made  larger,  and  reduced  afterwards  by  means 
of  photolithography.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to  have 
recourse  to  the  photogravure  process,  which  M.  Gillot  has 
now  employed  in  his  ateliers  for  some  time.  A very  pretty 
specimen  secured  by  means  of  this  ingenious  system  was 
exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  on  the  occasion  of  which  I have  been  speaking. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


THE  COFFEE-GUM  PROCESS. 

BY  A.  BOURGOIN.* 

Preliminary  Film. 

Many  methods  have  been  advanced  for  giving  to  plates 
the  property  of  preserving  their  sensitiveness  either  wet, 
or  in  a dry  state.  I side  with  those  who  say  that  the 
more  one  rubs  a glass,  the  more  one  dirties  it.  I never 
take  this  trouble,  which  not  only  takes  up  time,  but  leads 
also  to  the  production  of  defective  negatives.  Whatever 
tnay  be  the  method  or  the  preparation  employed  in 
coating  the  plate,  the  preliminary  film  ensures  the  most 
complete  cleanliness.  Of  course,  I need  not  say  that  it  is 
necessary  both  for  old  or  new  plates  that  they  should 
undergo  a primary  washing. 

My  mode  of  procedure,  after  the  first  washing,  is  to  coat 
the  plate  with  a solution  composed  as  follows  : — 

Distilled  water  1000  cub.  cents. 

White  gelatine  ...  ...  ...  5 grammes 

The  gelatine  should  be  permitted  to  swell  for  several 
hours,  and  then  dissolved  at  a gentle  heat ; when  finished, 
add  to  the  solution  — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Filter  several  times  till  perfectly  clear,  as  in  proceeding 

* Moniteur  de  la  Photograpliie. 
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with  albumen,  then  proceed  to  coat  the  glass  plates  that 
have  been  dried  and  sheltered  from  dust  and  damp ; these 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

A second  means  that  I have  employed  is  to  sprinkle  the 
plate  with  powdered  talc,  and  then  lightly  dust  off  as 
required.  Although  this  last  method  is  very  good,  1 
prefer  the  coating  of  iodized  gelatine  ; l prefer  it  even  to 
albumen,  for  it  is  not  so  inconvenient. 


The  Collodion. 

With  the  coffee-gum  process  there  is  no  need  of  a 
special  collodion,  for  all  collodions  that  work  well  in  the 
wet  process  are  suitable ; I employ  the  same  as  I ordi- 
narily use  in  the  studio,  and  for  six  years  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  dry  plates  by  the  coffee-gum  process  that 
have  turned  out  very  successful.  The  following  is  the 
formula : — 


Sulphuric  ether,  62° 

Alcohol 

Gun-cotton 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
Iodide  of  ammonia 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  ammonia 


500  cub.  cents. 
500 

10  grammes 

4 „ 

7 „ 

4 „ 

3 „ 


mented  with  the  collodion 


1 have  quite  recently  exper; 
of  which  the  formula  was  given  by  M.  Gougenheim  (in 
the  Monileur  tie  la  Photographic , dated  July  lGth),  and  I 
must  here  say  that  I obtained  excellent  results,  better 
even  than  with  the  wet  process. 

Having  dusted  the  surface  of  the  prepared  plates  with  a 
badger's-hair  brush,  and  freed  them  from  any  traces  of 
dust  that  might  cause  spots  or  stains,  I coat  with  collo- 
dion in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  collodion  is  set,  I 
plunge  the  plate  unhesitatingly  into  a silver  bath,  com- 
posed as  follows  : — 

Distilled  water  ...  ..  ...1000  cub.  cents. 

Recrystallized  nitrate  of  silver  ...  100  grammes 


To  which  should  be  added  some  cubic  centimetres  of 
collodion,  until  saturated  with  iodide ; I then  filter  to 
perfect  clearness,  add  freely  pure  nitric  acid  (about  ten 
drops  for  each  litre  of  the  solution)  ; leave  the  plate  in  the 
bath  till  the  oily  appearance  has  quite  disappeared,  place 
it  in  a dish  containing  well  filtered  rain  water,  leave  it  in 
this  about  five  minutes,  and  on  removing  it  from  this  dish, 
wash  it  well  under  the  tap  m the  laboratory,  until  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  trace  of  the  bath  fluid  remains,  for 
the  failure  of  dry  plates  is  attributable  to  free  silver 
coming  in  contact  with  the  preservative,  whatever  the 
latter  may  be:  wash  again,  and  if  you  judge  them  suffi- 
ciently washed,  let  them  drain  for  some  seconds,  and  then 
cover  with  the 


Preservative  Solution. 


It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  upon  a lecture  on  chemis- 
try ; it  is  necessary,  however,  that  I should  enlarge  at 
length  on  this  point.  It  is  upon  this  preparation  that  the 
whole  success  of  the  plate  is  based  ; for  from  this  prepara- 
tion springs  the  certainty  of  obtaining,  I may  almost  say, 
infallibly  good  dry  plates  and  negatives,  which  to  all 
appearances  will  rival  those  produced  by  the  wet  process. 

The  name  of  preservative  is  given  to  different  solutions 
which  are  employed  for  preserving  the  collodion  film  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  layer  of  collodion  that  is 
to  be  preserved  (and  this  fact  is  known  to  all  operators,  or 
should  be)  is  not  sensitive  unless  it  is  sufficiently  pentrable 
to  allow  the  iodide  which  is  enclosed  in  its  molecules  to 
be  acted  upon  and  revived  by  the  developer.  I succeeded, 
with  a collodion  of  good  porosity,  in  obtaining  excellent 
negatives  with  a simple  washing,  and  without  any  pre- 
servative, and  this  with  plates  which  had  been  sensitized 
for  over  six  months.  From  this  we  might  conclude  that  a 
good  collodion  is  the  principal  preserving  agent ; but  the 
coffee-gum  solution  is  of  great  assistance,  since  the  gummy 
and  saccharine  substances  employed  act  on  the  porosity  of 


the  collodion  in  a mechanical  manner.  Hence,  greater 
certainty  and  greater  regularity  in  the  preservation  of  plates 
should  result  from  the  use  of  these  substances.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  remark  here  that  if  the  preserving  solu- 
tion only  fulfilled  a mechanical  part  we  could  then  employ 
an  endless  variety  of  formulae,  for  they  would  all  have 
an  analogous  action  on  the  coatings  that  they  cover  and 
mollify. 

CTo  he  continued.) 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  P1IOTO-CIIEMISTRY* 

BV  M.  R.  liADAU. 

The  facts  that  I am  about  to  cite  will  prove  a certain  per- 
sistent activity  in  light,  M.  Niepce  de  Saint- Victor  having 
discovered  many  other  points  which  appear  to  support  this 
hypothesis.  A sheet  of  white  paper,  previously  exposed 
to  the  sun,  acts  in  darkness,  and  even  at  a distance,  on  a 
sensitive  preparation.  A great  number  of  organic  sub- 
stances, of  a transparent  nature,  have  the  same  property, 
and  we  are  able  to  communicate  it,  although  to  a less  de- 
gree, to  the  surface  of  a newly-fractured  piece  of  porce- 
lain. May  not  these  mysterious  facts  be  regarded  as  signs 
of  a chemical  temperature — that  is  to  say,  of  a vibratory' 
state  determined  by'  the  solar  rays,  and  continuing  after 
they  have  ceased  to  act?  Besides  these  actions— sometimes 
of  a reducing,  sometimes  of  an  oxydising  nature — that 
light  exercises  on  sensitive  bodies,  it  communicates  to  them 
also  the  property  of  extracting  vapours  from  bodies  to 
which  they  have  an  affiuity  ; thus,  iodide  of  silver  and 
sulphur  fix  mercurial  vapours,  after  the  former  have  been 
exposed  to  the  sun.  This  was  the  great  point  in  Daguerre’s 
discovery. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  chemical  action  is  not 
produced  with  the  same  intensity  by  different  coloured 
rays.  We  have  studied  separately  the  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  pure  spectrum,  and  have  found  that 
every  substance  has  certain  rays  that  impress  it  more  than 
all  the  others. 

Chloride  of  silver  turns  black  with  most  rapidity  under 
the  influence  of  violet  rays ; it  is  impressed  by  all  that 
region  of  the  spectrum  situated  beyond  the  ray  F of 
Fraunhofer,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  blue  rays,  violets,  and 
grey-lavender,  the  greater  part  of  the  action  taking  place, 
however,  towards  the  ray  11.  It  is  the  same  for  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver.  The  decomposition  of  bichromate  of 
potash  is  obtained  by  green,  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet 
rays.  In  this  case  the  latent  heat  and  the  most  luminous 
rays  prove  to  be  almost  without  action  ; it  is  by  the  violet 
that  the  reducing  action  is  performed.  But  the  violet  rays 
can  also  act  as  oxidising  agents  : they  turn  guaiacum  blue, 
and  combine  oxygen  with  the  bitumen  of  Judea  and  other 
essences ; they  are,  nevertheless,  the  same  rays  which 
cause  the  combining  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen.  The  red 
and  yellow  rays,  again,  are  far  from  useless,  only  they  act 
in  a different  manner — continuing  and  perfecting  the  work 
commenced  by  the  violet  rays.  For  this  reason  M.  Edui. 
Becquerel  termed  these  rays  continualors , and  the  others 
exciters.  Thus,  chloride  of  silver,  lightly  touched  by  the 
violet  rays,  turns  black  afterwards  under  the  action  of  all 
the  visible  rays. 

The  more  luminous  rays,  again,  can  effect  another 
action  : they  de-oxidise  and  bleach  guaiacum  turned  blue 
by  the  violet  rays.  Sir  John  Ilerschell  has  proved  that 
they  are  generally  the  same  rays  which  attack  the 
vegetable  colours  ; the  green  that  we  extract  from  leaves 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  red  rays.  M.  Baudrimont 
has  discovered  that  yellow  light  acts  very  strongly  on 
litmus  blue,  red  light  having  the  same  effect  on  Prussian 
blue.  According  to  Dr.  II.  Vogel  and  Captain  Water- 
house,  the  addition  of  colouring  materials,  such  as 
naphthaline-red,  renders  the  photographic  plate  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  direct  action  of  red  or  yellow  rays. 

• Continued  frontpage  518. 
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We  see  by  these  examples  that  the  action  of  light  on 
sensitive  substances  is  much  more  complex  than  it  at  first 
appeared.  It  is  plain  that  the  action  that  one  ray  of  an 
unknown  composition  exercises  on  any  substance  does  not 
permit  us  to  surmise  what  will  be  its  effect  on  any  other 
body.  A ray  that  powerfully  turns  white  guaiacum  blue 
would  have  less  effect  on  a paper  impregnated  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  and,  vice  versa,  that  which  bleaches 
the  blue  guaiacum  has  no  effect  on  chloride  of  gold,  and 
so  on.  What  are  the  rays  that  act  more  especially  on 
the  green  of  plauts?  This  question  is  far  from  being 
solved.  We  have  seen  that,  stimulated  by  the  sun,  plants 
digest  or  absorb  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Here,  then, 
we  have  certain  things  analogous  to  the  action  of 
de-oxidising  which  the  more  luminous  rays  exercise  on 
the  blue  guaiacum  ; and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear 
extremely  probable  that  they  are  the  rays  that  act  on 
vegetable  life.  The  opinims  are  still,  however,  divided 
on  this  point,  and  the  results  obtained  by  different  ex- 
perimentalists offer  most  singular  contradictions. 

If  we  agree  with  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Draper,  of  New 
York,  there  are  rays  existing  between  the  orange  and  the 
green,  that  is  to  say,  more  luminous  rays,  which  cause 
the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  material  of  the 
leaves.*  Mr.  Draper  filled  seven  glass  tubes  with  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid ; these  he  placed  in  different 
parts  of  a solar  spectrum,  after  having  introduced  into 
each  tube  a long,  narrow  blade  of  grass.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  he  noted  the  amouut  of  oxygen  disengaged 
from  the  tubes.  The  quantities  noted  in  the  seven  prin- 
cipal colours  in  the  spectrum  were  as  follows: — lied,  0 3 
cubic  centimetre ; red  and  orange,  20 ; yellow  and  green, 
36  ; green  and  blue,  01  ; blue,  nothing  ; violet,  nothing. 
Placed  before  a wood-fire,  the  tubes  became  heated  with- 
out diseugaging  any  gas.  In  comparing  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  free  light  which  had  been  passed  through  a 
screen  which  stayed  their  chemical  rays,  Mr.  Draper 
found  them  almost  identical ; on  the  other  hand,  the  light 
sifted  through  an  opaque  screen,  which  did  not  permit 
any  but  chemical  rays  to  pass,  produced  no  sensible 
effect. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  directly  on 
vegetatiou  made  to  grow  under  glasses  of  different  colours 
have  given  very  opposite  results.  Thus  Mr.  Hunt  attri- 
butes to  the  blue  and  chemical  rays  a beneficial  influence 
on  the  germination  and  development  of  young  plants ; 
according  to  his  experiments,  under  the  action  of  yellow 
and  green  rays,  the  plauts  became  weak  and  shrivelled. 
However,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  although  the  influence  of  the 
blue  rays  may  be  great  for  hastening  the  germination  and 
favouring  the  vigour  of  vegetation,  their  action  is  too 
stimulating  to  permit  the  plants  to  arrive  at  complete 
maturity.  The  sap  appears  then  to  be  wholly  employed 
in  the  production  of  a beautiful  foliage  of  a dark  green  ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  obtain  either  flower  or  seeds,  unless 
we  substitute  yellow  rays  for  the  blue  ones,  the  former 
being  the  most  suited  for  achieving  vegetable  develop- 
ment, f 

/"To  be  continued.) 


doing  they  will  command  the  attention  of  those  among  us 
who  are  loth  to  try  anything  new.  Great  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  acquiring  a perfect  knowledge  of 
retouching  on  negatives  from  the  falseness  of  the  light 
transmitted  through  the  image  by  the  ground  glass  screen. 
It  matters  not  hew  fino  it  may  be  ground,  it  is  but  a rough- 
ening of  the  surface,  forming  numerous  little  cells,  each  one 
producing  a minute  lens,  which  throws  a different  angle  of 
light,  not  only  dazzling  and  affecting  the  eyesight,  but  con- 
fusing the  judgment,  making  it  very  difficult  to  critically 
estimate  the  value  of  any  touch,  and  often  causing  the  nega- 
tive to  be  very  much  overdone,  as  one  false  touch,  being 
inharmonious,  necessitates  so  many  more  that  the  likeness  is 
generally  destroyed. 

To  overcome  this  uncertain  and,  as  many  claim,  hurtful 
labour  to  the  sight,  and  make  it  a pleasant,  intelligent 
work,  discard  the  false  ground  glass  screen,  and  substitute 
for  it  a washed  iodized  plate.  Every  photographer  can 
make  one  of  these  screens  for  his  retouching  frame  by 
coating  a glass  as  a negative  ; when  ready  to  remove  from 
the  bath,  place  under  the  tap,  wash  well,  and  varnish,  placing 
it  in  the  frame  with  the  collodion  side  from  you,  to  prevent 
its  being  scratched.  This  will  give  a perfect  and  true  screen  ; 
its  peculiar  opalescent  character  will  offer  the  most  critical 
examination  of  a negative  when  placed  behind  it,  and  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  as  it  were,  the  two  films  seem  to 
amalgamate  and  closely  resemble  a negative  before  fixing. 
A soft,  delicate,  steady  light  is  secured  resulting  in  no 
injurious  effects  to  the  eye,  revealing  most  perfectly  all  the 
detail  in  the  deepest  shadows,  with  an  additional  advantage 
which  the  artist  has  of  a perfect  plane  to  work  upon,  all 
parts  of  the  image  appearing  at  an  equal  distance.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  ground  glass,  in  which  all  shadows  or 
transparent  parts,  when  placing  the  pencil  point  upon 
them,  seem  to  recede,  leaving  only  the  gtouud  surface  to  tho 
view,  and  therefore  making  it  quite  impossible  to  discover 
any  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows.  This  fact  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  viewing  a negative  first  with  a ground, 
then  an  iodized  screen  behind  it. 


IMPROVED  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

BV  0.  FRANK  E.  PEARSALL. J 

In  giving  freely  to  the  fraternity  the  results  of  my  recent 
studies  on  retouching,  my  only  object  is  the  elevation  of 
photography  by  more  truthful  work.  Having  taught 
several  who  are  now  holding  responsible  positions  as  nega- 
tive retouchers,  I am  encouraged  to  believe  that  what  I am 
about  to  offer  will  be  found  by  all  who  adopt  it  a very  great 
advantage;  and  if  those  who  may  receive  any  benefit  will 
simply  acknowledge  it  I shall  be  amply  repaid,  for  by  so 

Daubeny,  in  1836,  had  discovered  the  orange  rays  to 
be  the  most  active.  + Phil.  Mag.,  1843.  6 s 
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OZONE  IN  PIGMENT  PRINTING. 

BY  KARL  VON  STEFANOWSKI.* 

In  the  last  number  of  this  journal  M.  Adolf  Ott  speaks 
of  the  action  of  thunderstorms  upon  bichromated  tissue,  and 
recommends  the  addition  of  seventy  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to 
the  bath  to  prevent  reticulation.  The  phenomenon,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  only  occurs  in  very  soluble  tissue, 
and  the  cosily  remed}'  of  making  use  of  seventy  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  is  only  then  advantageous.  Pigment  tissue  prepared 
from  greuetine  or  German  gelatine  does  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  yield  reticulated  images,  but  it  is  subject  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  ozone  contained  in  the  atmosphere  during  a 
thunderstorm,  and  thus  to  become  very  difficultly  soluble. 
In  July  of  the  present  year  I found  many  samples  of  fresh 
tissues  much  more  difficult  than  some  which  I had  kept 
over  for  several  days  in  a sensitized  condition. 

As  I could  not  find  the  reason  for  this  unequal  behaviour 
in  development  or  solubility,  either  in  the  pigment  tissue 
itself,  nor  in  the  bichromate  bath,  nor  again  in  the  develop- 
ing water,  I sought  about  for  some  other  cause,  and  in  the 
end  convinced  myself,  after  several  experiments,  that  the 
reason  of  the  insolubility  was  ozone,  and  the  phenomenon 
was  to  be  met  with  whenever  the  bichromate  salt  was  con- 
tained in  the  tissue  in  large  quantity. 

If  the  amount  of  bichromate  salt  in  the  bath  is  reduced  to 
one  or  a half  per  cent.,  then  the  ozone  in  a storm  is  without 
action  ; but  it  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  tho 
exposure  must  be  proportionately  longer.  In  the  case  of  all 
tissue  which  suffers  from  reticulation,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
diminution  in  the  dose  of  bichromate  may  be  substituted  for 
the  costly  means  of  adding  alcohol. 

* Photographische  Corresponienz. 
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THE  MOUNTS  AND  FRAMES  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 

We  remember  on  one  occasion  visiting  the  studio  of  a 
distinguished  modern  painter  to  see  the  pictures  he  was 
about  sending  to  the  Academy.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
common  for  many  friends  of  the  artists  and  art  critics  to 
“ go  the  rounds  ” of  the  studios  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  pictures.  On  this  occasion  an  art  critic  who  was  pre- 
sent when  one  very  fine  picture  was  on  the  easel  under 
view,  exclaimed:  “ But  it  is  not  finished,  is  it?’’  “ No,” 
replied  the  painter,  “it  wants  framing!”  This  simple 
answer  really  implied  a great  deal  more  than  was  said,  and 
recognized  the  marvellous  difference  in  completeness  of 
effect  made  upon  a picture  by  its  entourage.  Every  obser- 
vant photographer  is  familiar  with  the  difference  made  in 
a print  by  mounting— a difference  which  is  sometimes 
startling,  even  to  the  artist  himself.  Important,  however, 
as  is  the  effect  of  mounting  and  framing,  there  is  probably 
no  branch  of  the  operation  practised  by  a photographer 
which  has  received  so  little  attention,  or  about  which  so 
little  is  known  or  understood. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  mounting  and  framing 
as  an  element  in  pictorial  effect,  an  initial  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  definite  canons  on  the 
subject  to  which'the  student  may  appeal.  The  best  aid  is 
careful  observation  of  the  practice  of  good  men  aud  the 
examination  of  effective  work.  Mr.  Pearsall,  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  the 
Exhibition,  asked  some  pertinent  questions  on  this  subject. 
He  asked  what  was  the  aim  of  the  artist  in  selecting  a 
mount  of  given  size,  proportion,  and  colour  ; but  he  gave 
no  assistance  in  forming  an  answer  as  to  what  the  aim 
should  be. 

Iu  referring,  however,  to  the  Exhibition  examples,  he 
afforded  a useful  suggestion,  inasmuch  as,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  what  should 
be  done,  rarely  has  any  Exhibition  been  so  rich  in  ex- 
amples of  what  should  be  avoided,  many  of  them,  by  their 
extreme  character,  serviug  a similar  purpose  to  the  drunken 
helot  in  ancient  Grecian  education,  of  frightful  examples 
almost  certain  to  be  avoided.  Take  a frame  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  on  one  of  the  screens,  the  mounts  of  which  were 
of  a bright  scarlet,  literally  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  In  like 
manner  the  grey  mounts  of  some  exceedingly  charming 
studies,  sent  by  a foreign  contributor,  were  bound  round 
the  edges  with  scarlet. 

We  may  pause  here  to  remark  that  whilst  definite  rules 
cannot  easily  be  laid  down  as  to  colour  and  proportion, 
some  few  canons  will  be  readily  recognized  by  every  one 
who  has  given  any  thought  to  the  subject.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  aim  of  the  entourage  should  be  to  help 
the  picture,  and  give  force  to  its  good  qualities  ; aud,  if  it 


cannot  always  be  made  to  do  that,  at  least  it  is  imperative 
that  it  shall  not  injure  the  picture,  that  it  shall  not  dis- 
tract attention,  or  compete  with  the  picture  iu  attracting 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Upon  this  point  we  may  insist, 
with  emphatic  pertinacity,  as  the  first  point  for  considera- 
tion in  fitting  up  a picture  with  its  surroundings,  that 
nothing  shall  be  “ loud,”  or  obtrusive,  or  distracting.  All 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  picture  ; and  hence  margins  of 
exasperating  red  constitute  almost  the  furthest  possible 
divergence  from  fitness  in  such  a case. 

It  is  customary  in  this  country  to  look  to  Continental 
Europe  for  examples  of  good  taste  iu  art  industries ; and 
the  foreign  photographs  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  excellent.  But,  in  tlie  matter  of 
entourage,  we  regret  to  say,  many  of  the  foreign  contribu- 
tors were  the  greatest  siuners.  In  many  cases,  broad  black 
— or  black  green — mounts,  with  a bewildering  and  distract- 
ing multiplicity  of  liue3  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  scarlet 
surrounding  the  aperture  in  which  was  placed  the  picture, 
the  black  mount  being  generally  surrounded  with  a black 
frame,  the  number  of  such  black  frames  giviug  a curiously 
funereal  effect  to  the  gallery  generally.  A frame  of  black 
and  gold  is  often  very  effective  indeed,  and  admirably  suit- 
able for  some  photographs.  It  is  the  prevalent  excess  of 
black,  with  the  bedizenment  of  coloured  lines,  to  which  we 
refer  as  offensive.  A black,  ebonized  frame,  with  matt 
surface,  one  or  two  liembers  of  the  moulding  or  enrichment 
being  of  gold,  and  a good  gold  flat  iuside  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  mount  or  picture,  is  for  many 
photographs  one  of  the  best  frames  which  can  be 
chosen,  aud  is  classic  iu  its  traditious,  belonging  to  a 
class  of  entourage  very  much  used  in  framing  pictures, 
mirrors,  &e.,  iu  that  English  period  now  so  much  affecte  d 
by  connoisseurs  in  furniture  generally.  But  many  English 
contributors  to  the  Exhibition  erred  in  straining  after  the 
effect  of  massiveness  and  richness.  In  many  cases  we 
find  prints  in  which  breadth  of  shadow  prevails,  sur- 
rounded by  a margin  of  deep  photographic  tinting 
Next  to  this  a broad  margin  of  maroon  velvet  or  flock  paper, 
and  outside  this  a black  frame  ! A dark  frame  or  mount 
is  sometimes  valuable  in  forcing  the  lights  of  a sombre  pic- 
ture ; but  this  mas3  of  darkness  generally  killed  the 
picture,  and  left  it  “ lying  in  state  ” in  funereal  pomp. 

In  one  instance  we  may  mention  where  a somewhat 
bizarre  aud  hazardous  surrounding  was  really  effective. 
A portrait  of  a lady  by  Schultz  and  Suck,  vignetted  into 
a grey  margin  and  treated  after  the  Vatiderweyde  fashion. 
This  picture  had  a wide  margin  of  maroon  velvet  and  a 
gold  Oxford  frame.  The  maroon  mount  aided  both  the 
force  and  delicacy  of  the  picture,  which  was  light  in  effect, 
and  the  gold  frame  removed  sombreness. 

Some  of  the  mounts  had  been  selected  with  good  inten- 
tion, but  with  an  imperfect  eye  for  effect.  A mount  of 
grey,  or  greenish  grey,  is  generally  very  safe  indeed  ; but 
some  of  those  at  the  Exhibition  showed  how  possible  it  is 
in  matters  of  taste  to  be  nearly  right,  and  still  altogether 
miss  rightness.  In  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  the  greeu 
tint  was  bright  and  assertive,  and  not  only  overcame  the 
grey,  but  swamped  the  pictures,  insisting,  by  its  assertive 
prominence,  on  a consideration  prior  to  the  picture. 

In  selecting  the  mount  and  frame  for  a photograph, 
much  depends  on  the  character  and  tone  of  the  picture.  A 
greenish  grey,  of  a quiet,  retiring,  unobtrusive  tint,  is 
often  effective  with  a print  of  a reddish  tone.  But  such  a 
mount  is  better  surrounded  by  a gold  frame  than  a black 
one.  l’robably  the  most  effective  tint,  and  the  safest  iu 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  the  nearest  approach  possible  to 
that  of  India  paper,  carefully  keeping  to  a low  tone.  For 
pictures  in  which  masses  of  shadow  or  dark  tone  prevail, 
as  in  the  Rembraudt  style  aud  the  Adam-Salomon  class  of 
portrait,  nothing  is  more  effective  than  a somewhat  massive 
gold  frame  without  mount,  except  such  as  is  furnished  by  a 
respectable  gilt  flat  inside  the  frame.  Such  a frame,  or 
oue  of  black  aud  gold  with  good  gold  flat,  is  veiy  effective, 
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and  gives  value  to  the  picture,  whilst  possessing  somcdecora- 
tive  value  in  itself.  A frame  of  carved  dark  oak  is  effective 
with  the  same  class  of  picture,  but  the  gold  flat  or  mount 
becomes  very  imperative  in  such  a case.  Cold  is  of  siugular 
value  as  a harmonizer  in  uniting  or  dividing  dissimilar 
colours  and  textures.  It  rarely  fails  to  give  value  to  any 
picture,  and  rarely  fails  to  harmonize  such  picture,  when 
hung,  with  its  surroundings.  VVe  might  safely  say  to  the 
photographer,  paraphrasing  a maxim  in  whist,  when  in 
doubt,  use  gold. 

VVe  shall  take  an  eariy  occasion  of  saying  a few  further 
words  on  mounting,  and  the  relation  of  shape,  proportion 
of  margin,  &c.,  for  which  we  have  not  space  in  the  present 
article. 


SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPH EllS. 

The  history  of  photography  as  a branch  of  commerce 
scarcely  extends  much  beyond  a quarter  of  a century — not 
much  time  to  build  up  a colossal  fortune.  Nevertheless, 
during  that  time,  more  than  one  unambitious  man  has  re- 
tired from  the  practice  of  photography  with  a comfortable 
competency,  whilst  some  energetic  men,  still  remaining  in 
business,  have  arrived  at  that  point  of  commercial  success 
which  justifies  them  in  accepting — and  their  fellow-citizens 
in  imposing  upon  them  — honours  and  duties  which  involve 
the  possession  and  expenditure  of  considerable  wealth. 
Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  as  we  receutly  intimated,  has  been 
elected  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  ; 
and,  by  his  activity  and  sound  judgment  on  the  Aldermanic 
bench,  is  manifestly  fitting  himself  well  for  the  honour 
which  must  in  a few  years  follow  of  being  chief  magistrate 
in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Mr.  Mayall, 
whom  old  photographers  remember  as  one  of  the  oldest  of 
their  body,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the  first,  to 
introduce  art  and  art  culture  into  photography,  producing 
some  noble  pictorial  compositions  on  Daguerreotype  plates. 
We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  reproduced  now  if  the  old  plates  exist  Mr.  Mayall’s 
enterprize,  artistic  skill,  and  administrative  ability  have 
been  recognized  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  one  of  the 
brightest  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  has  just  been 
elected  Mayor  of  Brighton.  As  we  sat  with  some  others 
of  his  photographic  friends  at  his  inaugural  banquet,  amid 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  banquetting  hall  of  George 
the  Fourth’s  Pavilion,  and  gazed,  not  without  a sense  of 
sensuous  gratification,  on  the  gorgeous  colouring  and 
strange  Oriental  design  of  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  de- 
corative art,  the  contrast  of  seeing  an  advanced  represen- 
tative of  the  newest  of  the  arts  presiding  was  very 
striking,  although  not  greater  than  that  suggested  by  one 
of  the  keenest  intellects  and  advanced  thinkers  appearing  as 
head  and  representative  of  a municipal  body,  a civic  cor- 
poration, regarded  so  commonly  as  the  symbol  of  stagna- 
tion and  effeteuess.  Brighton  has,  however,  done  itself 
honour  and  service  in  electing  such  a man.  And  photo- 
graphers will  be  gratified  by  the  rellected  honour  obtained 
by  their  community  in  the  distinction  conferred  on  one 
of  their  number. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  TN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  progress  of  photography  in  remote  and  comparatively 
unsettled  colonies  is  always  interesting,  and  to  those  who 
contemplate  rambling  in  search  of  new  fields  of  operation 
details  of  experience  are  instructive.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  F.  York  for  a sight  of  some  letters  from  which  we 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  photographic  opera- 
tions in  the  South  African  colonies.  The  first  letter  from 
which  we  shall  quote  is  from  a gentleman  carrying  on  pho- 
tography a3  a profession,  dated  Knysna,  South  Africa. 
After  asking  to  have  some  goods  sent  out,  he  proceeds  : — 
“ Photography  is  pretty  well  supported  in  the  large  colo- 
nial town*.  Bruton,  Barnard,  and  Heoraar  do  the  leading 


business  in  Cape  Town.  Another  English  firm  have  just 
started  in  Cape  Town  (Atcheson  and  Tadinan),  but  I 
have  uot  seen  any  of  their  productions.  Bowd  (Bru- 
ton’s successor  at  Port  Elizabeth)  has  come  to  grief. 
Brittain  is  at  Graham’s  Town,  Sederstrim  at  Swellerdan, 
and  Adlard  is  at  his  old  trade  (compositor)  in  Cape  Town. 
1 am  still  as  fond  of  experiments  as  ever.  I have  tried 
your  collodion  process  (Year-Book),  and  the  additiou  of 
acetic  acid  to  collodion  (Photographic  News),  with  con- 
siderable success.  I like  Abney’s  instruction  book,  also 
lleighway’s ; both  are  very  good,  especially  the  former. 
I was  much  amused  with  your  lecture  on  street  photo- 
graphy, but  cannot  make  out  what  kind  of  stand  you  use, 
unless  a folding  one.  1 generally  use  Mason’s  collodion, 
but  find  Capt.  Abney’s  second  process  (p.  7)  give  excel- 
lent results,  with  ordinary  care — quite  equal  to  the  be3t 
makes.  Stereoscopic  photography  is  quite  goue  out  of 
use  in  the  colony ; cartes,  cabinet  portraits,  and  views  are 
almost  the  only  styles  practised.  Bruton  and  Ileomar 
do  some  enlargements  occasionally,  but  they  have  not 
become  popular  yet.  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
now  and  then,  when  any  hints  of  novelties  would  be 
acceptable.  The  Colonial  Government  have  given  Bruton 
some  of  Chambers’s  uranium  plates  for  trial.  He  is  much 
deased  with  their  action,  i have  been  very  successful 
with  the  coffee  process,  but  I find  it  very  slow.  It  re- 
quires far  longer  exposure  than  stated.” 

The  next  correspondent  describes  some  curious  experi- 
ences in  “roughing  it.”  He  dates  from  Glen  Heath,  on 
the  l’laat  River,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  trying  several 
modes  of  making  a living,  he  tries  photography  as  an  aid. 
He  says : — 

“ When  I thought  of  going  back  to  Belmont  I ordered  a 
lot  of  photo  goods,  and  I must  say  Solomon  sent  them  out 
in  splendid  order,  and  they  were  not  dear.  My  first  order 
was  a very  small  one  ; but  I find  now  I have  spent  some 
<£30  in  this  way.  Even  on  this  dull  farm  I have  nearly 
half  paid  their  cost.  I have  charged  £1  a dozen  for  my 
j wretched  attempts  ; still,  if  they  are  not  taken  ‘ first-class,’ 

[ they  are  nicely  mounted  and  hot  rolled,  and  that  is  some’- 
thing,  as  few  of  the  up-country  photographers  roll  their 
cartes.  1 began  to  takesittersalmost  before  1 understood  how 
to  work  at  all — as  they  forced  themselves  on  me.  The  first 
I took  was  a Dutch  girl.  I was  very  nervous  and  anxious, 
and  after  exposing  (as  I thought),  took  my  plate  back  to 
the  dark  room,  and  poured  on  the  developer — not  a ghost 
of  an  image  came.  I waited— and  might  have  waited  till 
now,  as  it  flashed  on  my  mind,  1 had  uncapped,  but  omitted 
to  raise  the  shutter.  Of  course  I made  an  excuse,  and 
took  again— this  time  all  right.  The  thing  that  has 
bothered  me  most  (workiug  from  a book — Solomon’s)  is 
how  long  to  expose.  My  lens  is  evidently  a quick  one,  as 
I have  taken  a child  (open)  in  four  seconds,  and  that,  I 
think,  was  a little  over-exposed — as  nearly  all  my  pictures 
were. 

“ I had  a brick  dark  room  in  an  old  house,  and  now  I have 
had  to  give  it  up,  so  I have  blocked  up  the  window  of  the 
‘ Incubator  ’ room,  and  use  that  for  the  purpose.  At  first 
all  my  negatives  fogged  most  woefully,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, I found  little  streaks  of  light  came  in  everywhere. 
A little  Cape  plaster  settled  that  till  the  next  rain,  and 
sundry  blankets  over  the  door  have  made  it  all  right ; so 
now  I go  to  work  and  turn  out  a few  more  dozens  at  £1 
each;  but  the  wind  bothers  awfully,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  always  blowing  in  South  Africa.  I take  great  interest 
in  photography,  though  now  working  ‘against  wind  and 
tide.’ 

“ For  some  months  past  I have  had  the  Photographic 
News,  and  read  up  all  about  carbon,  dry  plate  work,  and 
what  not.  I read  everything;  but  the  lecture  on  Lenses, 
by  Zentmaycr,  like  Mark  Twain’s  1 Mighty  Old  Webster 
Unabridged,’ floored  me.  T was  much  pleased  and  amused 
with  your  ‘Photographic  Difficulties,’ which  1 have  just 
read.  I assure  you  1 have  difficulties  out  here  ; and  two 
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viihi  children,  and  a mother  who  thought  them  handsome, 
nearl  y drove  ’me  mad.  I think  I took  twenty-four  quarter- 
plates  of  those  kids— time  after  time  they  came  to  me  ; 
but  the  camera  would  not  flatter  them,  and  I could  not  by 
retouching.  At  last  the  mother  was  a little  satisfied,  and 
I got  clear  of  them. 

“ Solomon  sent  me  four  or  five  gross  of  crown  glass— a 
great  heavy  box  that  I shall  never  get  clear  of.  I have 
six  dozen  quarter-plate  glasses,  which  is  all  I waut.  I 
suppose  you  are  doing  very  well  with  your  lantern-slides, 
as  I see  them  spoken  most  highly  of.  If  I can  afford  it, 
and  come  out  here  again,  I must  buy  a lantern  and  go  in 
for  a lot  of  your  productions,  so  as  to  give  entertainments 
out  here.  I thought,  too,  of  getting  some  instructions  in 
photography  in  England,  and  going  in  for  good  work  out 
here.  Perhaps  you  could  help  me  in  picking  up  suitable 
things  for  the  colony. 

“ If  I am  asked  how  I like  South  Africa,  and  answer  truly, 
I say  it  is  a most  miserable,  barren  place,  destitute  of  all 
comforts,  and  utterly  unsuitable  for  Englishmen  to  live  in  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  genuinely  kind  and 
friendly.  Money  is  easier  made,  and,  for  a sober  man, 
there  is  no  fear  of  starving,  as  there  is  in  England.” 


Comsponiinn*. 

CRITICISM  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Hear  Sir, — I am  sorry  you  were  at  a loss  to  see  the 
connection  between  Mr.  Montgomery’s  system  of  putting, 
and  the  notorious  way  in  which  certain  papers  reviewed, 
for  the  last  few  years,  the  Photographic  Exhibitions  of 
Great  Britain.  Allow  me,  then,  to  explain  myself  more 
clearly. 

A critic  of  art  must,  no  doubt,  be  kind,  even  when  he  is 
obliged  to  be  severe,  to  those  who  enter  the  temple  without 
sufficient  preparation.  The  so-called  artist  who  studies 
beauty  and  tries  to  give  a form  to  the  ideal  he  has,  or  he 
thinks  he  has,  before  his  eyes,  deserves  indulgence,  and  has 
a claim  to  respect,  even  when  he  fails  to  attain  the  noble 
end  he  aims  at.  Far  from  me,  therefore,  the  idea  of  advo- 
cating against  his  sterile  efforts  a harsh  and  cruel  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  press.  What  I want  is  this: 
candid  appreciation  of  the  work,  and  due  consideration  to 
real  merit,  without  regard  to  personal  likes  or  dislikes — in 
fact,  truth.  If  the  artist  has  a mission  to  fulfil,  so  has  the 
reporter.  They  both  have,  each  in  his  way,  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  and  to  form  the  general  taste  ; and  when 
the  artist  is  remiss  to  do  so,  the  reporter  cannot  be  justified 
in  presenting  him  to  the  public  as  a model  worthy  of 
i nitation.  This  can  be  avoided  on  one  condition  : let  I 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  before  they  enter  the  gallery,  ] 
throw  overboard  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  then  iheir 
task  will  be  so  much  easier.  Their  eyes  will  then  be 
opened  more  to  the  pictures  than  to  the  names  appended 
to  them.  Their  reports  will  have  that  flavour  of  sincerity 
which  they  cannot  otherwise  possess.  But  will  they  be 
able  to  make  that  sacrifice  ?— I remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  E.  C.  De  La  Grave. 

15,  King's  Road,  Brighton,  btli  November. 

[If  the  critics,  from  good  nature  or  camaraderie,  praised 
b d work  they  would  be  guilty  of  a great  blunder,  which  is 
worse  than  a crime.  But  it  would  be  a blunder  which 
would  soon  cease  to  have  any  effect.  So  long  as  their  criti- 
cisms were  accepted  as  possessing  weight,  they  would  do 
all  the  mischief  of  false  teaching.  But  the  critic  with  any 
respect  for  his  own  reputation  would  not  knowingly  praise 
bad  work.  And  we  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which 
this  has  been  done,  lie  may,  out  of  good  nature,  refrain 
from  commenting  on  such  work.  And  here,  possibly,  is 
ground  for  censure.  It  may  be  that  useful  lessons  might 
be  enforced  if  the  faults  of  defective  work  were  pointed 
out,  and  their  shortcomings  held  up  to  condemnation.  But 


it  becomes  a serious  question  how  far  the  critic  is  justified 
in  giving  pain  to  some  who  have  done  their  best,  by  gibbet- 
ting such  work  as  awful  examples  to  be  avoided.  The 
evil  wrought  might  easily  be  greater  than  the  good  effected. 
Mauy  would  be  discouraged,  and  not  only  would  the  victims 
themselves  probably  resolve  not  to  exhibit  again,  but  mauy 
more  would  avoid  exhibiting,  rather,  than  risk  impalement 
for  the  public  good.  And  thus  a real  evil  would  result  if 
the  exhibitions  were  injured,  for  we  hold  that  the  public 
exhibitions  are  amongst  the  best  aids  to  progress,  and  the 
best  educational  institution  the  art  possesses.  One  of  the 
most  profound  philosophical  poetsof  theday  has  said,  “ One 
of  the  worst  ways  to  improve  the  world  is  to  condemu  it. 
Men  may  o’erget  delusion,  not  despair,”  or  words  to  this 
effect— we  have  not  “ Festus  ” immediately  at  hand  to 
verify  the  quotation.  We  know  it  may  be  answered  that 
a strong  man  is  not  afraid  of  severe  criticism  ; and  a poet 
may  be  quoted  in  reply  to  our  remarks,  to  the  effect  that 

“ lie  either  fears  his  fate  too  muoh, 

Or  his  desert  is  small, 

Who  fears  to  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all.” 

But  all  men  are  not  strong,  nor  are  critics  infallible  ; and 
he  certainly  errs  least  who  errs  on  the  side  of  forbear- 
ance.— Ed.] 


THE  EXHIBITION:  CRITICS  AND  GRUMBLERS. 

Sir, — Will  you  pardon  me  if  I endorse,  the  opinion  of  a 
recent  correspondent,  who  complained  that  there  was  a ten- 
dency amongst  modern  photographic  critics  to  be  a little  too 
“ mealy-mouthed,'’  if  you  will  pardon  the  terra  ; they  seem 
to  see  everything  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  The 
pictures  are  all  “charming”  or  “exquisitely  fine.  ” This  is, 
of  course,  very  nice  ; but  where  are  the  bad  or  indifferent 
pictures'?  I am  willing  to  admit  that  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion there  are  many  very  fiue  photographs  ; but  are  there 
none  which  are  “ touched”  out  of  all  truth  and  nature?  are 
there  none  which  are  full  of  incongruities  in  the  vulgar 
obtrusion  of  gorgeous  accessories  ? For  the  stern  critic  whoso 
object  is  to  teach  truth  by  exposing  error  there  is  surely 
much  to  censure.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a fine  piece  of  photo- 
graphy, in  which  a single  figure  is  engaged  in  carving  or 
chasing  a piece  of  work,  and  giving  it  some  finishing  touches; 
but  to  undertake  such  woik  he  has  dressed  himself  in  a 
gorgeous,  heavy-looking  overcoat  with  collar  and  cuffs  of 
thick  fur.  Most  effective  things  to  render  by  photography, 
but  surely  aa  incongruity  to  be  pointed  out,  that  it  might 
be  avoided  in  future.  Here  is  a magnificent  enlargement  qua 
enlargement,  but  the  original  negative  has  been  apparently 
taken  with  a lens  of  short  focus,  so  that  the  perspective  is  all 
adrift,  and  the  picture  most  unnatural.  Here  are  instanta- 
neous sea  pieces  with  grand  clouds  and  wonderful  waves,  but 
the  sky  and  sea,  having  been  printed  from  different  nega- 
tives, are  strangely  disjointed.  And  then  the  framing  and 
mounting  in  many  cases  are  sad  examples  of  offence  auainst 
any  kiud  of  taste.”  In  short,  excellent  though  the  exhibition 
may  be,  there  is  much  that  demands  the  whip  of  the  censor — 
the  censor  who  appears  to  be  lacking. 

Then  as  regards  the  management.  The  catalogue  as  it  first 
appeared  was  a bundle  of  enors,  many  of  which  were  never, 

I understand,  corrected.  And  it  is  at  best  strangely  lacking 
in  that  information  which  has  so  often  been  desired.  The 
blunder  of  last  year,  of  forbidding  any  kind  of  inscription  on 
the  frame  or  picture,  which  it  was  understood,  and,  I think, 
stated  in  the  News,  was  to  be  replaced  by  reasonable  con- 
ditions, was  repeated,  the  result,  according  to  rumour,  of 
accident  or  negligence.  The  Society  never  had  so  many 
executive  officers,  do  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth? 

Then  as  regards  the  medals.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  have  ex- 
pressed a conviction  that  they  would  give  satisfaction.  I 
must  confess  that  whilst  some  are  manifestly  justly  awarded, 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  of  others. 

Doubtless  I am  a grumbler.  But  is  not  a grumbler 
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needed  to  point  out  blunders  which  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  special  duty  of  any  one  to  condemn  or  rectify?  Apolo- 
gizing for  occupying  so  much  of  your  space, — 1 am, 

A Grumbler. 


MONS.  BRAUN’S  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  News  of  the  9th  inst.  I find  an  article 
under  the  above  heading,  the  author  of  which  seems  to 
intimate  that  iu  my  correspondence  of  the  21st  October  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mono- 
chromate  and  of  the  bi-chromate  of  potash  is  the  same. 
Nowhere  in  my  article  is  there  anything  said  like  that, 
however,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me,  as  a proof, 
to  repeat  the  passage  in  question  : — 

“ As  to  the  bichromate  of  ammonia,  so  often  recom- 
mended as  being  superior  to  that  of  potassium,  I could  not 
find  any  advantage  in  using  it ; the  only  superiority  I 
remarked  was  with  respect  to  the  price.  A remarkable 
tiling  with  it  is  that  the  siugle  chromated  salt  is  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  bichromate.” 

I speak  here  of  the  chromate  of  ammonia,  and  not  of  that 
of  potash,  and  everybody  knows  that  it  is  the  merit  of 
Prof.  Ilusnik  to  have  evinced  that  with  the  ammonia-salt 
there  is  no  difference  in  sensitiveness  between  the  mono- 
chromate and  the  bi-chromate. 

But  as  to  the  chromate  of  potash,  the  opinion  of  my 
excellent  friends,  Messrs.  Braun  et  Cie,  in  Dornach,  is 
mine  also,  and  it  is  probably  merely  an  error  in  translation 
that  they  thought  me  cipable  of  confoun  ling  the  chro  - 
mate  of  potash  and  that  of  ammonia. 

If  you  like  it,  I shall  send  you  next  week  a faithful 
record  concerning  some  new  printing  methods. — Believe 
me,  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly, 

Ernst  Duby, 

Editor  of  the  Pliotoyraphische  Worhenhlutt, 

Berlin,  November  1 \th. 

[We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the  record  men- 
tioned by  our  correspondent.— Ed.] 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIGHT  AND  VIOLET  LIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
1876,  I happened  to  assist  at  several  experiments  an 
Italian  made  at  Paris  to  introduce  the  violet  light  in 
photography. 

On  November  3rd  I was  witness  when  he  presented  his 
new  method  of  lighting  the  photographic  studio  to  the 
French  Society  of  Photography.  As  far  as  I can  decipher 
my  short-hand  notes  of  that 'day,  M.  Scotellari  pointed! 
out  that  the  violet  light  was  the  real  photogenic  light  of 
the  highest  photo-chemical  sensibility  ; claimed  its  employ- 
ment in  the  photographic  art;  and  invited,  in  the  interest 
of  art  and  industry,  the  members  of  the  Society  to  study 
its  advantages. 

The  experiences  of  Fraunhofer,  IIer3chell,  Scheele, 
Stokes,  and  Prat,  he  cited,  were  all  distinctly  in  favour  of 
his  claims  as  to  the  qualities  of  voilet  light.  I was  greatly 
astonished  that  a newspaper  of  such  a serious  and  instruc- 
tive tendency  as  the  Photographic  News  had  repro- 
duced, in  No.  999,  the  assertion  somebody  published  a 
short  time  ago  iu  a certain  photographic  newspaper, 

“ that  the  coloured  light  in  question  was  one  of  the 
components  of  white  light,  and  that,  unless  a part  could 
be  greater  than  the  whole,  there  could  be  no  advantage 
gained  in  using  it,"  without  rectifying  this  assertion. 

Violet  light  is  as  well  a component  of  white  light  as 
red,  orange,  yellow,  or  green  ; but  anybody  knows  that 
bright  yellow  or  orange  glass  is  only  good  for  the  dark 
room,  and,  therefore,  the  pretended  happiest  suggestion  of 
employing  the  bright  yellow  glass  in  the  studio  is  a great 
mistake.  A reflect  only  of  the  above  named  colours — red, 
orange,  yellow,  or  green,  coming  from  the  outside  of  the 
studio,  are  noxious  to  any  operation,  and  under  no  other 
light  “ the  model  will  appear  in  all  the  most  lovely  shades, 


and  the  exposure  will  be  one  half  than  under  violet  light.” 
The  other  components — blue,  indigo,  and  violet — are 
advantageous.  Blue  less,  because  it  contains  green  ; violet 
the  most,  because  of  the  actinic  rays  it  contains,  invisible 
to  the  eye,  but  possessing  the  greatest  chemical  intensity. 
If  Scotellari,  confirmed  by  the  long  and  deep  experiences  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  authorities  named,  claims  for 
this  component  of  the  white  light  the  quality  of  being  the 
real  photogenic  light,  these  claims  should  not  be  doubted 
before  making  as  long  and  deep  studies  as  these  authorities. 

That  the  time  of  exposure  may  be  reduced  under  any 
light — ordinary  or  extraordinary — but  in  equal  circum- 
stances, according  to  the  stop,  is  so  old  and  well  known  that 
the  assertion  of  readiness  to  defend  this  fact  is  more  than 
j superfluous,  and  the  claim  of  this  fact  as  a new  invention 
is  amusing.  G.  1*.  B. 


S.  SCOTELLARI’S  USE  OF  VIOLET  LIGHT. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — When  I read  in  your  esteemed 
issue  of  the  20ih  of  October  last  that  Signor  Scotellari, 
the  inventor  of  a mode  of  using  violet  light  iu  photo- 
graphy, was  in  our  country  trying  to  secure  converts  to 
his  application  of  lighting,  which  he  seemed  to  have  made 
his  especial  study,  and  that  he  had  at  his  fingers’  ends 
many  plans  and  contrivances  such  as  could  only  have  been 
devised  by  a clever  and  experienced  photographer,  1 felt 
very  curious  and  interested.  A fortnight  ago  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.  announced  Signor  Scotellari’s  visit  to  my 
studio.  With  military  punctuality,  the  Signor  keeps  his 
appointment,  enters  the  studio,  and,  in  a business-liko 
j way,  sets  to  work — to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  his 
patented  “ operateur  sensible,”  or  lens-cap. 

The  trials  were  made  in  the  following  manner : — The 
half  of  a double  plate  was  exposed  fourteen  seconds  with 
the  usual  cap  ; the  other  half,  under  the  same  conditions, 
j was  only  exposed  seven  seconds,  anil  after  the  sitter  left 
his  place  an  after-exposure  of  four  seconds  through  the 
| violet  medium  took  place.  The  negatives  produced  in 
this  manner  were  developed,  fixed,  and  printed  without 
j retouching  by  my  men  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  I must 
j confess  my  astonishment  to  find,  on  the  following  day, 

J that  none  of  the  prints  obtained  by  the  Signor's  process  in 
half  the  time  were  inferior  to  those  produced  by  our 
] ordinary  modus  operandi ; thus  our  experiment  proved 
] very  successful  by  gaining  fifty  per  .cent,  on  the  usual 
exposure. 

A second  trial  was  made  with  the  Signor’s  special  chemi- 
cal preparations— extra  rapid  collodion,  highly  sensitive 
bath,  developer  and  intensitier— in  the  practical  result  of 
which  I found  a gain  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  our  usual  ex- 
posure. 

I ordered  at  once  three  cases  of  these  chemical  prepara- 
tions through  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  and  I am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  happy  results : my  negatives  are  much 
improved,  yielding  vigorous  and  brilliant  prints,  the 
rapidity  of  the  Signor’s  chemicals  enabling  me  to  obtain 
splendid  negatives  of  children  in  two  or  three  seconds  in 
this  very  dull  weather.  Numerous  orders  for  porcelains 
ivory  miniatures,  enlargements,  &c„  have  been  lately  se- 
cured, which  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  these 
extra  quick  chemicals,  the  price  of  which  is  put  down  at 
the  moderate  sum  of  forty-five  shillings  the  set  of  about 
eight  pints  of  solution— less  than  what  we  pay  now  at 
wholesale  dealers. 

1 state  these  facts  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-photo- 
graphers and  amateurs  of  the  noble  art.  1 advise  them  to 
try  the  lens  cap  and  a set  of  chemicals  in  question,  for  in 
so  doing  they  will  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
work,  and  derive  inexhaustible  pecuniary  benefit  and  great 
moral  satisfaction  by  evincing  at  the  same  time  a full  ap- 
preciation of  Signor  Scotellari’s  important  inventions. — 1 
remain,  sir,  yours  truly,  Lombardi. 
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GELATINE  VAllNISII. 

gIRt Your  quotation  in  the  Photographic  News  for 

November  9,  from  Anthony's  Bulletin , will,  no  doubt,  prove 
a useful  suggestion  to  many  who  do  not  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  mere  routine,  although  it  is  one  which  has  probably, 
ere  now,  occurred  to  many  a worker  in  the  carbon  process. 

The  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a small  quantity  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  poured  over  the  photographic  nega- 
tive (or,  indeed,  any  other  surface  which  it  might  be  desired 
to  protect),  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  would,  no  doubt,  form 
an  insoluble  and  impermeable  varnish. 

tVould  not.  however,  a solution  of  gelatine  in  which  alum 
had  been  also  dissolved  answer  this  purpose  still  better?  A 
well-known  property  of  alum  is  to  render  gelatine  insoluble. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  perfectly  colourless,  and  free 
from  the  objection  of  staining,  irritation  of  the  skiu,  Ac., 


pulative  skill,  and,  of  its  kind,  is  another  successful  example  of 
the  pictorial  capabilities  of  photography.” 

Mr.  Bridgeman  (117).—  “ This;  are  small  landscapes,  but  full 
of  delicacy,  showing  au  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  iu  nature. 
Art  and  science  in  these  studies  have  both  .been  utilised  to  pro- 
duce a most  happy  result.” 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  (501). — “The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
landscapes  by  this  exhibitor  is  the  harmony  which  prevails 
through  the  entire  work.  Force  of  foreground  with  soft  distance, 
exquisite  detail  combined  with  aerial  gradation,  well  chosen 
points  of  view  evincing  pictorial  taste,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  great 
refinement  in  the  conception  and  treatment.” 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  (270). — “ This  portrait  is  valuable  as 
dlustrating  the  suggestiveness  of  attitude  as  indicative  of  the 
sitter’s  character,  and  hence  great  praise  is  due  to  so  artistic  a 
study.” 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  (334). — “In  this,  a single  figure 
subject,  the  severities  of  classical  art  have  been  exercised  in 


which  accompany  the  use  of  bichromate,  while  it  would  the  arrangement  of  the  pose,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  as 
probably  offer  an  equally  convenient  surface  for  retouching.  J also  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  picture,  which  looks  like  a 

On  account  of  the  time  required  by  the  gelatine  to  dry,  (copy  from  some  work  by  a classical  painter,  and  so  much  the 
negatives  so  varnished  should,  of  course,  bo  carerully  pro-  mOTe  merit  >=*  due  to  a photographer  for  producing  so  fine  a work  ” 
tected  from  dust,  until  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  (383).-“  This  is  not  only  an  excellent  example 

gelatine. 1 am,  &c.,  Henry  Wilson.  of  the  Collodion  Transfer  Pro.ess,  but,  as  a study  from  life,  is 

[The  use  of  alum  would  not,  we  fear,  be  so  beneficial  as 
our  conespondent  supposes,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  Alum, 
if  added  to  a solution  of  gelatine  iu  efficient  proportions, 
would  tend  to  coagulate  or  curdle  the  gelatine,  and  render 
its  application  difficult,  whilst  the  insolubility  of  the  film 
would  not  be  complete.  The  best  addition  for  such  a 
purpose  would  ba  chrome  alum,  a very  small  trace  of  which 
eoufers  insolubility  on  a film  of  gelatine;  and  its  tint 
being  very  slight  and  actinic — rather  than  non-actinic — 
would  give  it  value  when  applied  as  a negati  ve-varnisher. — 

Ed  ] 


RETICULATION  IN  CARBON. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  my  recent  letter  in  your  esteemed 
pages,  instead  of  one  ounce  of  bromide  potass  to  one  ounce 
of  water,  I think  you  will  find  it  should  have  been  one  ounce 
of  bichromate  of  potass  to  one  hundred  ounces  of  water, 
which  1 was  using  for  sensitizing  my  tissue. — Yours  truly, 
Montreal,  September  2n  /.  James  Inglh. 


Dromimtgss  of  j^ocidifs. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Water  Colour  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  13th  inst,  Mr.  J.  Glaisiier,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society : — Messrs.  II.  B.  Berkeley,  C.  J.  Witcomb,  E.  C.  de  la 
Grave,  Lafosse,  A.  E.  Durham,  Piercy  Vernon,  T.  D.  Bingham, 
and  C.  R.  Livermore. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  medals 
amongst  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  had  been  awarded  by  the 
jury.  The  recipients  were  cheered  heartily  by  the  audience  as 
each  advanced  to  rec  five  his  medal. 

Calling  first  for  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Chairman  said  (referrin  r to 
No.  281)  : “ This  picture  is  a very  excellent  example  of  combina- 
tion printing  from  many  negatives.  The  difficulties  which  the  pro- 
duction of  pictures  by  such  means  present  have  been  in  this  instance 
most  skilfully  overcome,  and  the  result  is  an  undoubted  success. 
The  general  design  of  the  subject  is  well  conceived  and  artistically 
carried  out,  and  in  the  concentration  of  light  upon  the  figures,  an 
effect  similar  to  what  Rembrandt  painted  has  been  very  happily 
produced  ; and  in  all  the  arrangements  of  detail  this  photograph 
gives  evidence  of  an  artistic  aspiration  successfully  realized  by 
photographic  means.” 

Proceeding  with  his  duty,  the  Chairman  called  the  following 
gentlemen  iu  succession,  accompanying  each  medal  with  a few 
remarks. 

Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  (241).-“  With  a few  simple  materials  a picture 
has  been  produced  which  satisfies  the  artist  in  its  composition, 
the  public  in  its  sympathy,  and  the  photographer  in  its  mani- 


admirable  for  the  successful  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
painters  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  Softness  and  delicacy  are 
the  especial  features  of  this  work,  the  result  being  that  there  is 
an  absence  (especially  in  the  face)  of  extreme  dark  shadows,  and 
the  picture  is  very  satisfactory.” 

Dr.  Monfkhovcn  (35).—“  A most  perfect  enlargement,  showing 
that  when  a good  original  negative  has  been  secured,  possessing 
the  best  qualities,  the  system  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  can  produce  an 
admirable  fac-sinrile.” 

Autotype  Company  (5). — “Avery  good  example  of  enlarging 
by  an  autotype  process  from  a negative  evidently  taken  with 
great  care  and  attention  to  pictorial  effect.” 

Mr.  Edwin  Coching  (472). — “ This  is  a successful  attempt  to 
illustrate  an  incident  of  a dramatic  character,  where  the  value  of 
duplicate  lines  in  composition  help  to  illustrate  the  subject.  The 
picture  evinces  a sound  knowledge  and  careful  application  of 
the  canons  of  art  in  its  arrangement.” 

Woodbury  Company  (433).  — “Very  wonderful  results  from 
appliances  which  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  realize.” 

M.  Ruchivardt  (541a). — “Architectural  subjects  treated  in  a 
most  efficient  manner,  showing  that  none  but  an  experienced 
architect  could  have  chosen  such  surpassingly  beautiful  points 
of  view,  with  photograpnic  skill  of  a very  high  order.” 

Mr.  IV.  Durrant  (150). — “Instantaneous  views  of  shipping, 
evincing  great  skill  in  arrangement  of  position,  and  decision 
in  the  selection  of  the  proper  time  to  take  the  photograph.” 

Mr.  William  England  (26-34). — “ As  specimens  of  dry  plate 
work  these  views  are  perfect ; and  when  the  various  difficulties, 
arising  from  local  colour  affecting  distances,  combined  with  the 
foreground  colours  of  a totally  different  nature,  are  considered, 
they  show  that  some  mastery  has  been  obtained  over  dry  plate 
work  when  put  into  competition  with  wet.” 

Mr.  Edward  Viles  (105). — “An  exceedingly  clever  enlargement 
from  a microscopic  negative,  showing  great  perseverance  in  finally 
accomplishing  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  photography 
can  undertake.” 

M.  Leon  Warnerhe  (414). — “ A specimen  of  creative  skill  and 
inventive  power  which  must  result  in  great  revolution  in  the  illus- 
trations to  literature  and  science.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  (101 ). — “ Extraordinary  examples  of  pho- 
tography under  overwhelming  difficulties.  The  pictures  are  so 
good  that  no  ono  thinks  for  oue  moment  of  the  real  troubles 
attending  photographs  under  such  conditions.  They  are  really 
fine  specimens  of  photography.” 

MM.  Strumperand  Co.  (551a). — “The  most  successfulspecimons 
of  mechanical  prints  by  the  agency  of  photography  yet  seen.” 
The  large  company  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
examining  for  the  last  time  the  noble  collection  of  photographs 
which  form  the  exhibition. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Societt. 

Th*  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant. 
Mr.  John  Bessels,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  the  following  members  were  admitted  ordinary  members;  — 
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Messrs.  G.  J.  Webster,  R.  W.  Huie,  J.  H.  Forbes.  W.  Gray, 
W.  Mitchell,  Walter  J.  Jones,  John  Bonar,  and  J.  Denovan 
Adams. 

The  President  laid  on  the  table  several  copies  of  “ A Treatise 
on  the  Spheres,  with  the  Theory  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy,  of  Alexandra,” 
reproduced  by  a photo-mechanical  process  by  Senor  Jose  Julio 
Rodrigues,  of  Lisbon,  which  had  been  forwarded  for  presentation 
to  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Council’s  Report  for  the  past 
/ear,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

^ Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Edinburgh  Photograph  ic ^Society  for 
the  year  ending  8th  November,  1877. 

“ Your  Council,  in  presenting  this  the  eighteenth  annual  report, 
have  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  on  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Society.  During  the  year  the  Society  has  lost  by 
death  five  members,  including  the  Hon.  W.  II.  Fox  Talbot,  who 
may,  so  far  as  this  country  at  least  is  concerned,  be  considered  the 
father  of  photography  ; and  the  Rev.  1).  T.  K.  Drummond,  one 
of  the  most  successful  amateur  photographers,  and  most  genial 
of  men  included  in  the  roll  of  membership  of  the  Society.  By 
resignations  from  removals,  and  other  causes,  twenty-nine ; but 
there  havekbeen  added  seventy-three  ordinary  members,  showing 
a net  gain  of  thirty-nine,  giving  a membership  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  at  the  present  date,  as  against  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  at  this  time  last  year. 

“ During  the  session  there  have  been  held  in  all  seventeen 
meetings,  including  nine  ordinary,  five  out-door,  two  popular, 
and  the  annual  excursion  to  Almond  Dell.  (.The  attendance 
hroughout  the  year  has  been  highly  sat-sfactory,  and  while  the 
Council  would  have  been  pleased  to  receive  a larger  number  of 
papers  of  a practical  nature,  they  cannot  help  congratulating  the 
Society  on  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings : 
— (1)  * The  aims  and  objects  of  photographic  societies,  with 
suggestions  for  increasing  the  prosperity  of  our  own,’  by  Mr.  E. 
R.  Yerbury.  (2)  ‘ The  works  of  Kareline,’  by  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth,  A. R.S. A.  (3)  ‘Our  out-door  meetings,’  by  Mr.  James 
Crighton.  (4)  ‘The  platinotype  process,’  by  Mr.  T.  Rodgers, 
St.  Andrew’s.  (3)  ‘ The  ventilation  of  photographic  studios,’ 
by  Mr.  John  Laing,  F.R.S.A.  (6)  ‘A  few  expeiiences  in  the 
studio,’  by  Mr.  Peter  Low.  (7)  1 Odds  and  ends,’  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Bashford. 

“ During  the  session  there  had  been  three  distributions  of 
pictures,  contributed  respectively  by  Mr.  James  Howie,  Air.  W 
H.  Pillans,  and  Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Son.  The  Society  has 
also  been  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  for 
the  exhibition  of  a series  of  beautiful  enamels ; to  Messrs.  Kemp 
and  Co.,  for  new  form  of  sciopticon  ; to  Mons.  Gauz,  of  Brussels, 
for  a series  of  transparencies  for  educational  purposes  ; to  Mr. 
Tunny  and  Mr.  Paton,  of  Greenock,  for  pictures  in  illustration 
of  the  supposed  method  of  lighting  adopted  by  Mr.  A.  Kare- 
liue,  of  Russia,  in  the  production  of  the  picture  to  which  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Exhibition ; and  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Turnbull,  for  an  improved  form  of  actinometer. 

“ The  out-door  meetings  were  held  at  Cadzow  Forest,  Bothwell 
Castle,  Arniston,  Aberdour,  and  Largo.  The  popular  meetings 
were  largely  attended.  The  first  was  a series  of  views  illustrating 
Aberdeen  and  its  surroundings,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  "Wilson  ; the  second, 
a series  of  views  illustrating  the  late  Arctic  Exhibition,  the 
lecturer  on  both  occasions  being  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

“ Your  Council  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Lessels  ; Mr.  Panton  ; Mr.  Kareline,  Russia  ; Mr.  Gutekunst, 
Philadelphia  ; Mr.  H.  Warner,  Wales ; and  Mr.  R.  Phillips, 
India,  for  their  contributions  of  photographs  which  ha  ve  been 
added  to  the  Society’s  collection.  Your  Council  have  much 
leasure  in  expressing  their  gratification  with  the  results  that 
ave  arisen  from  the  presentation  for  the  first  time  of  a high-class 
print  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  supplying  of 
an  equally  valuable  work  of  art,  at  the  cost  of  production,  and 
they  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  to 
Mr.  Nisbet,  of  Bournemouth,  and  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  of  Leven 
for  the  use  of  their  negatives  for  that  purpose. 

“ Your  Counncil  in  their  report  of  last  year  referred  to  their 
then  proposed  exhibition  of  photographs,  and  expressed  a hope 
that  it  would  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  Society,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  much  to  give  a newr  impetus  to  photography  in 
our  midst,  and  they  have  now  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the 
Society  on  that  Exhibition  having  proved  a success  far  beyond 
the  expectation  of  its  most  sanguine  promoters. 


In  conclusion,  your  Council  cannot  help  congratulating  the 
members  on  its  present  highly  prosperous  financial  position,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  presentation  prints  have  entailed 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  £18,  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  show 
a balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £54  15s.  Id.,  against 
£3G  19s.  3d.  last  year.” 

The  Treasurer  also  read  his  report,  and  both  were  unani- 
mously approved.  The  meeting  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
appointment  of  office-bearers  for  the  current  year,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

President — John  Lessels. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  James  A.  Sidey,  George  A.  l’auton. 

Secretary — H.  II.  Pillans. 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  T.  Bashford. 

Treasurer — Alex.  Mathison. 

Lecturer — Dr.  John  Nicol. 

The  four  meirfbers  of  Council  appointed  in  room  of  thosr  who 
retired  by  rotation  wrere  James  Henderson,  W.  Gilmour,  M.  G. 
Dobbic,  and  J.  Moffat. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  a special  meeting  on  the  16th  inst., 
when  Mr.  York,  of  London,  would  give  an  exhibition  by  Keevil’s 
patent  lantern  ; and  after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
G.  T.  Lund,  Vice-president,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Mr.  Colin  Mather 
and  Mr.  John  Chadwick  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  read  a paper  on  “ A Process  of  Reducing 
Silver  Chloride  to  the  Metallic  State  ” (in  our  next.) 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  note  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne, 
and  handed  round  a specimen  print  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  communication : — • 

“ November  G,  1877- 

“ Dear  Mr.  Adin, — I herewith  send  you  two  prints,  as  pro- 
mised. I have  long  been  interested  in  the  matter  of  fading  of 
photographic  prints,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  all  con- 
ditions being  properly  fulfilled,  a silver  print  was  just  as  permanent 
as  any  other  ; but  these  conditions  imply  that  you  must  begin 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  plain  paper,  and  go  right  through 
the  various  processes  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  greatest 
possible  care. 

“Then,  again,  I believe  that  there  is  some  sort  of  an  unexplained 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  negative  ; some  negatives,  although 
appearing  very  good  ones,  do  not  produce  satisfactory  prints,  and, 
again,  1 have  oftentimes  thought  that  a print  taken  from  a weak 
negative  faded  soon.  In  the  matter  of  toning  solutions  I had  pet 
ideas,  and  as  regards  ‘ washing  after  fixing,’  I am  sure  that  it  is 
possible  to,  and  that  operators  very  often  do,  wash  too  long.  A 
great  deal  depends,  too,  upon  the  quality  of  the  solution  that  a 
print  is  mounted  with,  and  the  material  it  is  mounted  upon. 

“ I was  very  much  interested  by  a paper  given  by  Mr.  Brothers, 
at  one  of  the  Society’s  meetings  some  time  ago  ; and,  reasoning 
from  what  I saw  and  heard  on  that  occaasion,  and  also  from  my 
own  experience,  and  from  the  large  amount  of  information  which 
I had  obtained  from  photographers,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur, 1 had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  permanency  of  a silver 
print  depended  upon  the  purity  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
the  careful  manipulation  ot  the  operator,  but  the  two  prints  I send 
you  herewith  completely  upset  ail  my  theories.  They  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  I have  his  assurance  that  he  used  extraordin- 
ary care  with  them.  Mr.  Dixon  is  a gentleman  of  considerable 
experience,  and  is  a most  painstaking  operator.  He  was  inte- 
rested in  what  I had  mentioned  to  him  from  time  to  time  regard- 
ing the  fading  of  prints,  and,  in  response  to  a few'  remarks  I made 
to  him  not  long  ago,  he  kindly  printed  these  two  pictures  for  me. 
In  a note,  sent  to  me  this  week,  Mr.  Dixon  says — ‘ I should  have 
expected  a long  tenure  of  life  for  at  least  the  toned  one.’  I enclose 
details  of  particulars,  and_am,  yours  faithfully,” 

J.  Buxton  Payne. 

“ Particulars  Relating  to  the  Two  Prints.— They  are  printed 
from  the  same  negative  on  the  same  albumenized  paper.  It  was 
pink  tiuted.  Both  floated  on  the  same  sensitizing  bath.  Printed 
to  exactly  the  same  depth.  Washed  together.  Fixed  together 
and  washed  together.  In  fact,  they  agree  in  every  particular  with 
each  other  as  precisely  as  possible,  except  that  one  is  toned  and 
the  other  is  not  toned.  The  one  that  is  toned  is  No.  1,  and  it 
was  toned  with  chloride  of  gold  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They 
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were  printed  in  the  second  week  of  J uly  of  this  year'.  They  were 
both  mounted  in  precisely  the  same  manner;  that  is,  by  touch- 
ing the  margin  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  all  round  with  mounting 
solution,  and,  being  on  the  same  mount,  have  consequently  been 
exposed  to  the  same  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  light. 

‘‘  The  Sciopticon. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  members 
who  work  the  sciopticon  to  know  that  Mr.  Woodbury  recommends 
that  the  two  pieces  of  glass  which  protect  the  flame  should  be 
made  especially  of  toughened  glass,  which,  he  says,  is  not  affected 
by  heat,  and  therefore  all  chance  of  breakage  is  prevented.  I 
have  tried  it  with  success. — J.  B.  P.’’ 

The  prints  exhibited  were  two  portraits  of  a lady  from  the 
same  negative,  vignetted  with  a dirk  margin.  The  untoned 
print  retained  its  original  colour  and  other  qualities  throughout. 
The  toned  one  also  exhibited  no  appearance  of  fading  as  far  as 
the  portrait  was  concerned,  but  what  had  been  the  dark  margin 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

It  was  suggested  by  several  members  that  Mr.  Payne’s  com- 
munication might  perhaps  afford  a clue  as  to  the  cau-m  of  one 
margin  having  faded,  and  that  it  might  have  been  printed  under 
much  the  same  conditions  as  a print  from  a thin  negative — that  is, 
quickly,  in  a stronger  light  than  the  other;  but,  in  the  absenca 
of  any  statoment  to  that  effect,  the  subject  was  not  pursued 
further. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  exhibited  one  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury’s 
new  and  ingenious  tourist  cameras. 

Mr.  Leigh  showed  some  specimens  of  albumen  films  stripped 
from  their  original  paper  support  by  a friend  of  his. 

Mr.  McCall,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  York,  exhibited  one  of 
Koevil's  patent  lanterns,  in  which  the  members  appeared  to  take 
great  interest. 


in  t&i  Stubio. 

Fire. — We  hear  that  a fire  broke  out  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  S. 
Fry  at  Surbiton,  and  destroyed  it,  together  with  all  the 
negatives,  amounting  to  some  thousands.  The  fire  was  dis- 
covered on  Sunday  morning,  and  is  thought  to  have  originated 
in  the  frame  room.  The  negatives  and  stock  wore  well  insured, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  will  cover  the  loss. 

Lecture  bv  a Photographer. — Mr.  W.  Marquand  de- 
livered a lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  0,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Working  Men’s  Association,  Guernsey.  The  subject  chosen 
by  tie  lecturer  was  “ Fire.”  The  lecturer  commenced  his  dis- 
course by  making  reference  to  heat  and  its  properties,  which,  as 
he  sai  I,  wore  almost  inoxhaustible.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was 
next  treated  by  the  lecturer  in  a very  able  manner.  The  stars 
might,  Mr.  Marquand  said,  all  engage  individual  attention, 
but  he  would  return  to  the  earth  and  engage  the  attention  of 
his  audience  briefly  to  volcanoes,  electric  heat,  and  other 
cognates.  After  disposing  of  this  part  of  the  lecture,  Mr. 
Marquand  proceeded  to  give  the  origin  of  fire.  The  next  item 
treated  was  the  enquiry,  “ What  is  fire  ?”  This  particular  clause 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  lecture.  The  other  portions 
of  the  address  composed  the  veneration  with  which  fire  was 
looked  upon  in  early  days,  until  it  became  a thing  of  worship. 
The  concluding  stage  was  occupied  in  a distinct  and  clear 
enunciation  of  the  dangers  of  fire  to  the  human  body.  Mr. 
Marquand  treated  has  subject  throughout  in  a very  able  manner  , 
indeed,  we  consider  the  lecture  to  be  as  good  a one  as  wo  have 
heard  for  some  time.  Everything  was  put  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  so  that  every  one  present  could  understand  it.  A vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Marquand  was  very  heartily  responded  to. — 
The  Guernsey  Mail  and  Telegraph. 

Photography  and  Forgery.— An  important  capture  of  bank 
forgers  has  been  made  in  Paris.  The  B inque  fie  France  issues 
notes  in  blue,  in  order  to  make  photographic  reproductions 
difficult.  A photographic  plate,  however,  was  seized,  the  blue 
in  the  original  having  probably  been  changed  by  suitable  re- 
agents. Forged  notes,  printed  from  an  engraved  stone,  and 
presenting  some  inaccuracies,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
forgers,  who  had  probably  put  these  notes  in  circulation  to 
acquire  means  for  the  manufacturing  the  more  perfect  articles. 
— Printing  Trades  Journal. 

Dangerous  Photo.  Paper. — Silvered  paper  is  dangerous  to 
leave  lying  about  loosely.  It  easily  takes  fire,  and  can’t  be 
smothered  out.  We  know  of  a gallery  last  month  that  came 
near  being  no  more  by  the  silver  paper  taking  fire  while  being 
dried.  Scraps  and  cuttings  come  under  the  samo  head. — 
Practical  Photographer. 


3Fa  ©amsgontouts. 

Col.  R.  C.  R.  B.  (Gwalior). — Wo  are  always  desirous  of  obliging 
our  readers,  especially  those  who,  living  in  remote  places,  hive 
not  the  usual  facilities  of  photogr  iphers  living  at  home  ; but  our 
correspondent  in  Gwalior  so  far  transcends  the  bounds  of  reason, 
that  we  fear  we  cannot  oblige  him.  He  asks  us  to  give  in  this 
column  information  which  would  require  a whole  number  of  the 
News,  and  then  begs  us  not  to  refer  him  to  back  numbers  nor  to 
any  book,  but  gi  re  him  the  information  in  detail  at  once!  He 
first  of  all  conceives  an  absurd  an  t almost  impossible  process,  and 
than  asks  us  to  provide  him  with  formulae  and  instructions  to 
carry  it  out.  To  produce  enlargements  he  thinks  he  would  like 
to  produce  the  transparency  large,  using  waxed  albumeni/.od  paper, 
and  from  such  paper  transparency  produce  a similar  piper  nega- 
tive by  superposition.  Having  conceived  this  bright  idea,  he  asks 
for  instructions  how  to  do  it,  the  bes1  formulas,  time  of  immersion, 
exposure,  <fcc. ! A very  little  thought  should  hive  satisfied  our 
correspondent  that  if  ho  could  produce  from  his  small  negative  a 
tine  enlarge!  transparency  on  albumeni/.ed  paper,  he  could  produce 
by  the  same  method  a fine  pipjr  negative,  or  a fine  print,  without 
pro  lacing  the  transparency.  He  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  collodion 
transparency.  Well,  he  may  get  rid  of  it  by  using  albumen  or 
gelatine;  but  the  greit  improvement  in  modern  enlarging  is  duo 
to  the  u>e  of  a fine,  delicite,  textureless  transparenev.  If  our 
correspondent  knows  of  any  method  of  producing  an  enlargement 
of  that  character  on  albumeni/.ed  piper,  it  is  more  than  we  do. 
He  may  produce  an  enlarged  transp  irency  on  collodion,  and  print 
from  that  on  albumeni/.ed  paper,  and  so  secure  a good  paper 
enlargement.  Our  correspondent  next  wishes  for  complete  and 
easy  formula*  for  the  colLdion  and  gelatine  emulsion  processes, 
and  also  instruction  for  the  carbon  process,  with  details  of  how 
to  prepare  and  use  the  materials  in  each.  Now  for  these  things 
we  roust  refer  our  correspondent  to  many  back  numbers,  or, 
simpler  still,  to  our  Year-Books  of  the  last  few  years.  By  way 
of  adding  to  the  reasonableness  of  his  requests,  our  correspondent 
admits  that  he  is  not  a regular  subscriber,  as  he  encloses  Indian 
stamps  for  a copy  of  the  paper  containing  answers  to  his  queries. 

E.  II.  D.  (Boston).  — Wo  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  length  of 
your  exposures  in  producing  solar  ciraera  enlargements  on  carbon 
tissue.  The  solar  camera  of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  is  doubtless  a 
much  more  rapid  instrument  thin  W mdwird’s;  out  we  scarcely 
think  that  would  account  for  all  the  difference.  At  Mr.  Mayall's 
establishment,  at  Brighton,  they  are  producing  fine  prints  on 
carbon  with  a Monckhoven  instrument  in  f >ur  or  five  minutes’ 
exposure.  With  the  fine  sunshine  of  Amarici  wa  should  have 
expected  much  greater  rapidity  than  you  mention.  The  first 
record  of  enlargement  direct  on  carbon  tissue  appeared  in  our 
pages  just  eleven  years  ago.  At  that  time  Mr.  Swan  prepared 
sensitive  tissue,  and  sent  to  Messrs.  Ilolroyd,  of  Harrowgate,  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles  ; <wo  enlargements  were  made  in  tho 
ordinary  solar  camera  (Woodwards’) — one  for  twenty  minutes,  tho 
other  for  five-and-twenty  ; the  tissue  was  then  sent  back  to  Mr. 
Swan  to  develoo.  That  for  the  longer  period  was  hopelessly 
over-exposed.  But  one  of  the  great,  points  of  gain  in  the  present 
day  is  the  advantage  taken  of  the  progressive  action  of  light,  which 
continues  in  operation  if  the  tissue  is  kept  a few  h ours  in  the  dark 
after  exposure  and  before  development.  A description  of  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven’ssolar  camera  appeared  in  our  pages  on  December  17th, 
1869.  His  condenser  is,  we  believe,  at  least  twice  as  powerful  as 
that  in  the  Woodward  camera.  Wo  are  glad  to  hoar  that  carbon 
work  is  gaining  ground  in  America  in  spite  of  opposition. 

A Non-Competitor,  Argus,  Diogenes,  F.  II.,  D.  N.  R , and 
others. — There  is  much  justice  in  the  l-emarks  of  some  of  our 
correspondents  regarding  tho  medals  ; but  no  good  purpose  could 
be  served  by  filling  our  space  with  anonymous  letters  on  tho 
subject. 

B.  F.  G. — You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  colour  a photograph  at  the 
back  in  any  manner  you  please  ; there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  patent  in  existence  which  can  restrict  you.  The  most  effec- 
tive style,  we  think,  of  working  out  this  principle  is  with  oil 
colours.  If  water  colours  are  used,  the  material  employed  to 
make  the  print  transparent  generally  turns  a little  yellow,  and 
spoils  the  delicacy  of  water  c dours,"  whilst  it  only  very  slightly 
affects  the  quality  and  general  effect  of  oil  colouring. 

Old  Subscriber. — -The  Woodburytype  process  most  nearly  re- 
sembles silver  printing  in  its  results.  It  is,  of  courso,  much 
cheaper  than  silver  printing,  but  how  much  wo  cannot  tell  you. 
You  will  ascertain  by  writing  to  the  Company.  Photo-collographic 
printing  also  gives  good  results.  The  same  company,  or  the  Auto- 
type Company,  will  undertake  it. 

A.  L.  0.  E. — We  do  not  consider  gum  benzoin  alono  the  best  gum 
resin  for  negative  varnish.  About  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  we 
should  think. 

M.  N.  wishes  to  know  what  is  best  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  water- 
pipes  to  make  them  sightly.  This  is  scarcely  a photographic 
question,  and  one  we  cannot  answer  with  certainty.  Certainly 
not  paint.  We  should  think  blacklead  would  answer  very  well. 

C.  R.  P.  Vernon. — Duly  received.  Many  thanks, 

A.  S.  B.,  Focus,  J un.,  anil  several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Noveiiber  23,  1877.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Engraving  of  Photographic  Pictures— Litho- 
graphy and  Photography— The  Progress  of  Electric 

Lighting. 

The  Engraving  of  Phot  ^graphic  Pictures. — We  have  already 
referred  to  one  successful  feature  of  the  recent  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition,  namely,  the  large  number  of  press 
notices  ; and  seeing  that  the  collection  was  so  well  visited 
during  the  whole  of  its  existence,  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  from  a financial  point  of  view  the  Exhibition  has  also 
been  satisfactory.  But  there  is  one  other  point  to  which 
we  would  refer,  for  it  is  one  deeply  interesting  to 
photographers  iu  general.  As  our  readers  know,  photo- 
graphic studies  are  sometimes  engraved.  Occasionally 
the  photographer  is  asked  to  give  his  consent  to  such 
proceeding,  but  usually,  we  believe,  this  formality  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  late  Mr.  Rejlander,  Mr.  llobiDson,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  have  all 
in  turn  been  honoured  with  this  delicate  attention  by 
engravers  and  publishers,  who  have  simply  taken  what  is 
generally  called  “ French  leave,”  and  not  troubled  them- 
selves about  obtaining  any  other.  Since,  however,  exhibi- 
tions of  photographs  have  made  their  way,  instances  of 
this  kind  have  been  more  rare,  and  the  Droprietors  of 
illustrated  publications  have  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission before  they  have  appropriated  the  photographer’s 
ideas  and  work.  Mr.  Robinson’s  “ Preparing  Flowers  for 
Market,”  exhibited  three  years  ago  at  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery,  was,  we  believe,  the  last  picture  that  was  engraved 
from  our  exhibitions,  and  that  picture,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, had  the  honour  of  a full  page  allotted  to  it  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  On  the  present  occasion — and 
this,  we  contend,  speaks  much  in  favour  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Exhibition — no  less  than  four  pictures  have  been 
already  secured  by  the  Pictorial  World  for  engraving, 
and  the  list  is  not  yet  complete.  They  are  Mr.  Prit- 
chard’s “Waiting  to  go  on”  (No.  126),  which  will  pro- 
bably appear  this  week;  a study  of  Mr.  Harry  Pointer’s 
“ Cats  ” (221)  ; a study  by  Messrs.  Stillfried  and  Andersen, 
of  Japan  (365);  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  medal  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  G.  Nesbitt,  “ Tired  Companions  ” (241).  Had 
not  the  pictures  of  the  war  so  entirely  absorbed  the  pages 
of  the  Graphic  and  Illustrated  London.  News  at  the  present 
moment,  both  these  journals  would  probably  have  chosen 
at  least  one  representative  picture  from  the  1877  Exhibi- 
tion ; indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  they  may  do  so  even  now. 
In  any  case,  however,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
tendency  of  illustrated  journals  to  request  permission  to 
copy  photographs  is  a good  sign  of  the  times. 

Lithograph//  and  Photographg. — A monument  has  just 
been  put  up  in  Munich  to  the  memory  of  Senefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithographic  printing.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
first  memorial  in  the  birthplace  of  the  ingenious  printer, 
for  we  passed  through  a Senefelder  Strut  on  the  occasion 
of  our  last  visit  to  the  beautiful  Bavarian  capital.  Sene- 
felder, it  will  be  remembered,  perfected  his  process  of 
printing  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
immediately  took  out  patents  for  his  method  of  printing 
in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only,  one 
might  almost  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  Munich  that  such  an  in- 
vention was  possible,  for  the  town  is,  singularly  enough, 
in  the  vinicity  of  one  of  those  rare  districts  where  the 
porous  stone  proper  to  lithography  is  to  be  found.  To 
this  day  a very  large  quantity  of  our  litho  stoues  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Senefelder  would  never  have  been  able  to 
print  from  stone  had  he  not,  fortunately,  possessed  speci- 
mens of  the  particular  kind  of  material  that  is  adapted  to 
the  process.  It  was  Senefelder’s  discovery  which  made 
early  investigators  in  the  matter  of  light-prmting  redouble 


their  efforts.  Nicephore  Niepce  and  other  less  successful 
searchers  after  the  philosopher’s  stone  at  once  took  up 
lithography,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  get 
light  to  paint  its  shadows  upon  stone,  whence  they  could 
again  be  printed.  The  stone  surface  was  washed  and 
treated  with  all  sorts  of  preparations,  in  order  to  entice 
shadows  to  leave  some  trace  of  themselves  behind.  Nice- 
phore Niepce,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  put  a stone  sur- 
face at  the  back  of  his  camera,  filled  with  the  idea  that  he 
might  get  an  image  impressed  thereon.  The  fascinating 
discovery  of  Senefelder  was  tried  again  and  again,  and 
with  what  success  we  now  know.  But  since  photography 
has  become  an  established  fact,  a sympathy  has  grown  up 
between  the  t\yo  graphic  arts,  and  now,  iudeed,  a photo- 
mechanical printer  who  works  with  colloid  films  must,  to 
be  successful,  have  first  of  all  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
a lithographer.  No  one  would  be  happier  in  knowing  this 
than  early  photographic  investigators,  who,  if  they  could 
rise  from  the  dead,  would  infallibly  assure  us  that  they 
knew  all  along  the  two  arts  were  related.  Certainly  they 
appear  to  be  so  at  the  present  moment,  and  if  ever  photo- 
colloid printing  comes  into  general  use,  as  there  seems 
every  probability,  the  inseparability  of  the  methods  will 
hardly  be  believed  iD. 

The  Progress  of  Electric  Lighting. — The  office  of  the  Paris 
Figaro  is  now  illuminated  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 
It  is  surprising  how  slowly  this  valuable  means  of  lighting 
is  making  way.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  some 
new  invention  or  other  which  is  to  place  the  electric  light 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  render  it  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  every-day  life  ; but,  somehow  or  other,  we  get 
very  little  further.  And  yet  electric  illumination  is  nob 
only  the  most  vivid  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  very  little  material  in  its  production.  The  old  method 
of  producing  the  light  by  means  of  the  voltaic  pile,  as 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  did  in  the  year  1801,  at  the  Royal 
Institute,  has  grown  iuto  disuse,  and  no  one  now-a-days 
would  think  of  generating  electricity  for  the  purpose  other- 
wise than  by  means  of  a magneto-electric  machine.  In 
our  bigger  lighthouses  around  the  coast  the  electric  light 
has  been  introduced  with  considerable  success,  and  in  all 
these  establishments  the  electricity  is  “ ground  out,”  if 
one  may  use  the  expression,  of  powerful  magnet  machines 
set  in  motion  by  small  steam-engines.  In  fact,  the  amount 
of  electricity  generated  depends,  in  the  main,  upon  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine  employed.  In  Paris,  electric 
lighting  is  no  longer  a curiosity.  At  the  Louvre  Magasins 
the  electric  light  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  as  also  at 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Nord,  and  some  of  the  big  factories 
at  Paris.  In  this  country  the  only  example  of  electric 
lighting  in  a private  factory  is  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Siemens  Brothers,  of  Charlton,  whose  cable  works  are 
frequently  lighted  by  the  electric  spark  to  enable  their 
hands  to  work  after  dark. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHOTO-CHEMISTRY* 

BY  M.  R.  RADAU. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Gardner,  who  has  experimented  with 
prismatic  lights,  give  results  agreeing  rather  with  those 
made  by  Mr.  Draper.  In  raising,  in  boxes  exposed  to  dif- 
ferent colours  of  the  spectrum,  se  eds  of  turnips,  radishes, 
peas,  &c  , Dr.  Gardner  found  that  the  green  colour  of  the 
leaves  was  developed  extensively  by  the  yellow  rays.  The 
shortest  time  that  has  sufficed  to  turn  green  a bed  of  forced 
turnips  has  been  two  hours  in  pure  yellow  light.  A tint  of 
green  that  the  yellow  rays  produce  in  3h.  30m.  is  created 
by  orange  rays  in  4h.  30m.  ; by  green  in  6h.  ; while  the 
blue  rays  do  not,  at  the  end  of  16h.,  produce  a tint  half  of  the 
depth.  Again,  according  to  Dr.  Gardner,  the  indigo  rays 
produce  an  effect  on  the  shoots  or  twigs.  Young  plants 


* Concluded  from  page  545. 
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on  which  a spectrum  is  thrown  droop  all  towards  a com- 
mou  axis  parallel  to  the  indigo  rays  ; those  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.,  incline  to  the  side  ot 
this  ray.  When  the  experiment  is  sufficiently  prolonged, 
a forcing  frame  presents  the  appearance  of  a field  of  corn 
laid  by  two  opposite  winds. 

Messrs.  Cloez  and  Gratiolet  (1849)  placed  leaves  of 
plants  taken  from  marshes  in  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  then  exposed  them  to  solar  rays  passed  through 
coloured  glasses ; the  observation  as  to  the  analysis  of  the 
gas  has  shown  that  oxygen  was  disengaged  with  more 
energy  under  the  yellow  glass  than  under  the  red  or  blue 
glasses.  The  different  glasses  employed,  considered  accord- 
ing to  effects  produced,  are  in  the  following  order : — 
Colourless  ground  glass,  yellow,  colourless  transparent, 
red,  green,  blue.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  the  ground 
glass  always  gives  the  best  results. 

A German  botanist,  Mr.  J.  Sachs,  has  attempted  to 
measure  the  action  that  light  produces  on  aquatic  plants 
by  counting  the  number  of  gas-bubbles  disengaged  by  the 
blow  of  a branch  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a 
solution  of  carbonic  acid.  M.  Sachs  has  found  that  the 
orange  light  was  almost  as  active  as  the  white  light,  while 
blue  light  gave  a disengagement  twenty  times  less  in  com- 
parison. But,  as  has  already  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Deherain,  this  method  of  measuring  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  any  precision. 

M.  L.  Cailbetet,  on  his  part,  has  found  that  green  light 
cannot  disengage  oxygen ; that  it  favours,  moreover,  the 
absorption  of  this  gas — a result  that  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  what  we  have  learnt  from  other  observers. 

M.  Prillieux  has  attempted  to  place  the  question  on 
auother  footing  by  comparing  the  action  that  produces 
different  colours  to  equal  luminous  intensity.  On  plunging 
bottles  filled  with  leaves  in  closed  cases  of  divers  solutions 
equally  transparent,  this  clever  botanist  discovered  that 
all  the  colours  gave  the  same  quantity  of  gas.  According, 
then,  to  M.  Prillieux,  the  difference  observed  by  the  other 
experimenters  is  simply  that  the  coloured  rays  employed 
by  them  were  unequally  luminous;  but  M.  Prillieux  has 
used  M.  Sachs’  method  for  measu-ing  the  intensity  of  the 
disengagement,  and  his  blue  solution,  very  diluted,  evidently 
passes  for  white  light.  M.  Deherain  has  carefully  avoided 
these  errors  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas  disengaged 
by  employing  opaque  solutions  ; they  diffuse  or  concen- 
trate the  rays  up  to  the  moment.  Where  placed  in  a dark 
chamber,  before  a candle,  they  give  shadows  of  equal 
density.  Under  these  circumstances  M.  Deherain  has 
found  that  the  action  of  different  colours,  even  though 
they  tend  to  the  same  degree  of  transparency,  is  very  un- 
equal ; thus,  in  an  experiment,  twenty  grammes  of  the 
leaves  of  Potamogeton  crisp  us  have  given  the  following  quan- 
tities of  gas : — 

Light. 

Orange  Red  Blue  Green 

67c.c.  43c. c,  14c.c.  lOc.c. 

M.  Deherain  concludes,  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
most  efficient  rays  are  the  yellow  ones,  thus  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Draper.  It  is  also  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Messrs. 
Pfeffer  (1871)  and  Kraus  (1876).  Again,  Messrs.  Timiriasef 
(1869)  and  N.  J.  (J.  Muller  (1872)  have  found  the  red  rays 
to  be  the  most  active. 

Now  we  know  that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyl, 
which  is  of  an  emerald  green,  absorbs  powerfully  the 
medium  red  rays  of  the  zone  comprised  between  the  rays 
B and  C,  then  the  orange  rays  bordering  on  D,  certain 
yellow  aud  green  rays,  and,  finally,  the  violets.  According 
to  M.  Muller  the  most  active  rays  precisely  correspond  to 
the  first  absorbtive  layer  of  the  chlorophyl  (medium  red) 
and  a second  maximum  exists  in  the  orange.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  VViesuer  (1876)  these  same  rays 
are  particularly  favourable  to  vegetable  exhalation. 


M.  E.  Lommel  (1871)  has  already  proclaimed  the 
superiority  of  red  rays,  founding  it  on  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tion that  ought  to  exist  between  the  absorption  of  rays  by 
the  chlorophyl  and  their  chemical  action.  He  brings  for- 
ward, for  this  purpose,  the  fact  that  the  green  of  the 
leaves  includes  the  extreme  red,  but  not  the  medium-red, 
which  is  absorbed.  This  is  the  cause  that  foliage  appears 
of  a coral-red  when  looked  at  through  a blue  glass,  which 
permits  the  extreme-red  to  pass,  while  it  (the  foliage) 
appears  dark,  or  black,  through  a combination  of  glasses 
which  transmit  but  the  medium-red  rays.  M.  Lommel 
has  verified  this  theory  in  raising  some  beds  of  beans 
under  coloured  glass  which  transmitted  the  two  shades  of 
red ; in  the  extreme  red  the  plants  were  drawn  up  and 
stalky,  and  under  the  medium-red  they  shot  forth  with 
vigour,  though  the  light  transmitted  was  very  sombre. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  according  to  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
the  green  colour  that  is  obtained  from  leaves  alters  mate- 
rially under  the  influence  of  red  rays. 

The  results  seem  to  prove  that  certain  colours  have 
really  a specific  action  on  vegetation.  Let  it  be  here 
added,  that  according  to  Messrs.  Baudrimont  and  Paul 
Bert,  the  white  light  is,  in  the  aggregate,  more  effectual 
than  the  different  coloured  lights  ; and  this  seems  also  to 
be  the  result  of  M.  Eug.  Marchand’s  observations  on  the 
apparition  of  “ the  green  matter  of  Priestly  ” in  spring- 
water  exposed  to  light. 

To  resume,  the  mode  of  action  of  light  on  plants  is  but 
very  imperfectly  known  ; the  question  has  still  to  be 
proved  by  more  numerous  and  decisive  experiments.  It 
is  necessary  not  only  to  study  in  detail  the  action  that 
light  produces  on  the  different  parts  of  living  vegetation 
taken  at  divers  periods  of  generation,  and  in  different 
circumstances,  but  also  the  modifications  that  organic 
matters  in  general  undergo  under  the  influence  of  different 
coloured  rays.  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  exposed  to  the 
sun  some  starch  suspended  in  water  charged  with  a little 
nitrate  of  uranium  ; the  starch  changed  to  sugar.  This 
observation  is,  perhaps,  fitted  to  throw  a new  light  on  the 
formation  of  sugar  in  fruits,  and  on  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  of  ripening.  Many  other  actions,  such  as 
the  alteration  of  vegetable  fibre,  on  which  the  bleaching  of 
linen  depends,  enter  into  the  same  category.  We  find 
some  very  curious  observations  on  the  action  of  light  in 
an  article  too  little  known,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  pub- 
lished in  1842*  By  continuing  researches  of  this  nature 
we  shall  attain,  probably,  to  results  very  important 
touching  the  theory  of  chemical  affinity. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  action  of  light  on 
animal  life  varies  also  with  the  colour  of  the  rays.  M.  J. 
Beclard  placed  some  eggs  of  the  ordinary  house-fly  under 
bell-glasses  of  different  colours,  and  showed  that  the 
maggots  hatched  in  the  violet  or  blue  rays  were  more  de- 
veloped than  those  brought  forth  under  the  green  rays. 
According  to  the  same  physiologist,  the  respiration  of 
frogs  is  more  active  in  the  green  rays  than  in  the  red,  but 
this  is  contrary  to  what  is  observed  if  the  frog  is  stripped 
of  its  skin.  M.  Guarinoni,  Professor  at  Plaisance,  believes 
to  have  proved  a favourable  influence  of  violet  light  on 
silk-worms.  Thus  we  perceive  that  different  colours  pro- 
duce on  men  and  animals  very  different  effects ; but  this 
is  a subject  that  has,  as  yet,  been  very  little  studied. 


COFFEE-GUM  PROCESS. 

BY  A.  BOURGOlN.f 

Why  do  plates  prepared  with  albumen  produce  negatives 
hard,  but  very  distinct ; whilst  those  produced  by  the 
process  in  which  gum  plays  an  active  part  are  more  rapid 
and  soft  ? 

Why  do  negatives  obtained  by  tannin  or  resinous  pro- 

* “ On  the  Action  of  the  Kays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  on  Vegetable 
Colours”  (Bhilts.  Trans.  1842). 

] t Continued  from  page  oil. 
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cesses,  and  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  present 
different  tones? 

We  could  easily  answer,  to  these  questions,  that  in  the 
first  case  the  difference  is  due  to  an  acid  or  alkaline  re- 
action, and  in  the  second  case  that  an  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances employ  ed  would  give  an  explanation.  These  answers 
we  will  admit,  but  are  bound  to  confess  that  it  would  be  well 
to  study  more  closely  the  chemical  compositions  and  re- 
actions of  the  substances  we  employ,  as  by  this  knowledge 
we  could  arrive  more  surely  at  the  required  results.  By 
a series  of  experiments  often  repeated,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  more  coffee  is  roasted  the  more  strength  it  yields  ; 
coffee  little  roasted  gives  negatives  very  weak,  which, 
however,  by  judicious  intensifying,  can  be  made  superior 
to  those  obtained  by  any  of  the  other  dry  processes. 

The  mixture  of  gum  and  sugar  with  coffee  offers  the 
most  valuable  resources  ; these  two  agents  add  to  the  mix- 
ture qualities  which  help  to  establish  its  uniformity  of 
action  if  the  proportions  are  correct,  for  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  gum  we  lose  rapidity  and  softness,  and 
by  increasing  it  one  half  we  produce  rising  of  the  film  and 
blisters. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  margin  allowed  is  large. 
The  following  proportions  are  those  which  I have  adopted, 
and  which  have  never  failed  : — 

Solution  No.  1. 

In  distilled  water  600  cub.  cents. 

Dissolve  gum  arabic  ...  35  grammes 

Sugar  candy 3 ,, 


The  Exposure. 

With  the  coffee-gum  process  the  necessary  exposure  is 
not  more  than  three  or  four  times  longer  than  that  neces- 
sary with  the  wet  process,  in  the  same  light  and  with  the 
same  lens.  However,  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  too  short  expo- 
sures. It  is  better  to  rather  over-expose,  and  we  are  more 
sure  of  securing  beautiful  results ; they  develop  with 
more  facility,  and  it  is  always  better  to  moderate  than  to 
force.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  it  is  better  to  take  a 
view  in  a diffused  light  than  in  too  strong  sun-light.  The 
contrasts  are  less  violent,  for  the  lights  are  less  clear,  and 
give  shadows  less  dense. 

The  Development. 

We  generally  feel  a great  impatience  to  return  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  know  the  results  given  by  the  plates 
exposed. 

Can  the  development  be  deferred  to  a later  period? 
Yes,  for  I kept  for  six  weeks  some  glasses  which  I had 
exposed  and  noted,  without  submitting  them  to  the  action 
of  the  developer.  I found  no  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment between  these  old  plates  and  those  recently  exposed, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  plates  submitted  to 
other  preparations ; this  I know  for  certain,  from  often 
repeated  experiments. 

The  coffee-gum  process  can  perfectly  undergo  alkaline 
development,  which  gives  me  such  good  results  ; but  when 
we  possess  a developer  which  answers  equally  as  well,  if 
not  better,  it  is  as  well  to  use  it.  That  which  I employ 
is  composed  as  follows : — 


Solution  No.  2. 

Boiling  distilled  water  ...  600  cub.  cents. 

Pour  on 

Coffee  well  roasted  and  finely 

powdered  ...  ...  65  grammes 

White  sugar...  ..  ...  30  ,, 

Let  this  solution  cool  in  a bottle  well  corked.  After  it  is 
cool,  filter  each  solution  separately  ; then  mix  together ; 
this  will  produce  a dark  brown  mixture,  which  will  keep 
fresh  for  a few  days  only ; then  pour  into  a test-tube  of 
sufficient  capacity  (500  c.c.  or  so)  ; coat  with  this  solution 
of  coffee  gum  your  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
collodion,  without  pouring  it  on  from  too  high,  as  that  in- 
fallibly produces  bubbles;  throw  away  this  first  solution, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  do  away  with  all  traces  of  water ; 
then  coat  again  as  at  first,  pouring  on  a sufficient  quantity 
to  cover  all  the  surface  ; work  it  about  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  return  the  excess  into  the  glass ; let  the  plate 
then  drain  in  the  rack.  Take  glass  number  two,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  same  operation,  and  so  on  till  all  your  pre- 
pared plates  have  received  this  final  coating. 

When  you  judge  the  plates  in  the  rack  sufficiently 
drained,  remove  them  to  your  drying  box.  Mine  is  a large 
box  made  of  white  wood,  and  fitted  in  a recess  in  my  labora- 
tory, capable  of  containing  eighteen  plates,  30  by  40  centi- 
metres, 1-75  metres  above  the  floor  ; the  lid  opens  in  front, 
and  the  plates  on  being  removed  from  the  rack  are  put  face 
outwards,  and  they  rest  on  several  thicknesses  of  blottiDg 
paper,  with  which  the  box  is  lined  at  the  bottom.  In  damp 
weather,  or  when  the  temperature  is  below  159  C.,  I aid 
their  drying  with  a small  fire.  Generally  my  plates  are 
dry  in  four  hours.  I then  place  them  in  their  respective 
frames,  first  having  assured  myself  that  the  prepared  layer 
presents  an  aspect  equally  as  brilliant  as  the  glass  itself  ; 
if  otherwise,  it  is  useless  to  put  them  into  the  frames,  as 
the  plates  which,  after  drying,  present  a cloudy  aspect,  or 
show  lines  or  “ zones,”  have  been  badly  washed,  or  have 
not  dried  regularly  from  top  to  bottom : with  such  glasses 
good  results  are  not  to  be  expected. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that 
the  preparation  of  these  plates  occupies  much  time;  in 
frequently  preparing  them,  I can  safely  say  that  ten 
minutes  per  plate  is  amply  sufficient.  We  are,  however, 
well  repaid  by  the  excellence  of  the  result*. 


Filtered  rain  water 
Pure  sulphate  of  copper 
Citric  acid 
Iron  arnmon.  sulph. 


...1,000  c.c. 
...  40  gr. 


...  40 

...  40 


I then  proceed  thus — 

The  plate  having  been  exposed,  it  is  then  washed  for 
several  minutes  under  the  tap  in  the  laboratory,  this 
operation  freeing  the  plate  of  the  coffee-gum  solution, 
and  rendering  the  layer  of  collodion  penetrable.  Into  a 
sufficiently  large  developing  glass  pour  some  of  the 
above  solution,  let  it  drip  for  some  seconds,  cover  the 
glass  with  the  developer,  let  it  act  for  some  instants,  then 
pour  into  the  developing  glass  some  drops  (two  or  three) 
of  a solution  containing — 

Distilled  water  ...  100  c.c. 

Nitrate  of  silver 3 gr. 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  3 „ 

Pour  the  liquid  from  the  plate  into  the  glass,  mix  well 
together,  repour  this  out  to  the  plate,  and  let  it  act  for 
some  seconds : if  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient,  the 
high  lights  will  begin  to  appear.  Keep  ou  working  the 
liquid  ou  the  plate,  and  renew  it  when  it  becomes  muddy  ; 
continue  renewing  the  mixture  till  your  negative  has 
acquired  its  requisite  tone. 

The  image  does  not  take  long  before  it  gradually  com- 
pletes itself  ; let  it  act  until  in  the  shadows  you  have 
obtained  the  most  possible  detail,  which  can  never  be 
too  much,  for  the  more  perfect  you  would  have  a print, 
the  more  softness  and  harmony  is  requisite.  When  you 
judge  that  your  negative  is  finished,  or  developed,  and  in 
spite  of  this  it  remains  too  soft  (when  the  print  would 
be  too  flat)  wash  the  plate,  as  it  is  necessary  to  intensify 
with  the  following  solution  : — 

Filtered  rain  water  ...  ...  1,000  c.c. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ..  ...  ...  5 gr. 

Citric  acid 5 gr. 

Pour  on  the  plate,  let  it  act  for  some  instants,  then  put 
into  the  cup  some  drops  of  the  silver  solution  (at  3 to  100) 
and  continue  to  force  until  the  negative  has  attained  the 
degree  of  intensity  requisite.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
be  very  cautious  with  this  manner  of  forcing,  for  in  drying 
the  negative  comes  up  a great  deal;  it  is  preferable  to 
, renew  this  after  drying  and  fixing,  which  I accomplish 
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with  a saturated  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  Wash 
well,  and  let  dry.  If,  after  drying,  the  negative  requires 
to  be  still  more  brought  up,  the  operation  can  now  be 
carried  out  in  ordinary  light,  using  a mixture  of  the 
pyrogallic  and  silver  solutions  as  above.  When  the  tone 
w ished  for  is  obtained,  fix  once  more,  wash  thoroughly,  dry, 
va  rnish,  and  proceed  as  ordinarily.  The  operations  which 
follow  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and  the  skill  of  the 
operator. 

My  task  is  now  finished,  and  I trust  that  the  operations 
which  i have  minutely  described,  although  at  some  length, 
may  no  t frighten  intending  operators.  I wish  that  the 
generality  of  my  confreres  would  adopt  this  process,  which 
I am  certain  would  produce  satisfactory  results. 


A PROCESS  OF  REDUCING  SILVER  CHLORIDE 
TO  THE  METALLIC  STATE. 

Particularly  Suitable  to  Amateurs. 

BY  J.  W.  LEIGH.* 

Many  amateurs,  I believe,  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  the  reduction  of  photographic  silver  wastes,  simply 
because  they  consider  their  small  quantities  not  worth 
sending  to  a professional  refiner,  or  that  the  process  of 
reduction  to  the  metallic  state  is  troublesome,  and  not 
worth  the  expense.  Now,  the  process  I am  about  to  de 
scribe  is  simple,  effectual,  and  economical,  and  particularly 
suited  to  the  amateur  who  has  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities to  operate  upon. 

As  regards  the  precipitation  of  Ag  Cl  from  solutions 
containing  Ag  NO,  we,  no  doubt  all  of  us,  make  use  of 
the  same  salt,  namely,  Na  Cl. 

In  my  own  dark  room  is  a large  inverted  bell-glass,  into 
which  are  poured  the  washing  water  of  dry  plates  and 
paper  prints,  the  rinsings  of  glasses,  baths,  and  other  ves- 
sels which  have  contained  Ag  NOa  in  solution  ; and,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  all  the  nitrate  baths  are  added  to  be 
precipitated  as  Ag  Cl  by  the  process  just  mentioned. 

The  precipatated  chloride  may  now  be  well  washed  by 
decantation,  dried,  and  weighed,  or  may  be  poured  into  the 
evaporating  basin  without  washing.  Add  to  the  Ag  Cl 
about  its  own  weight  of  KO  H,  or  Na  OH,  and  half  its 
weight  of  cane  sugar,  with  sufficient  water  to  well  cover 
the  whole,  and  boil  for  about  fifteen  minutes  over  a Bun- 
sen’s burner.  This  solution  turns  muddy  on  applying  the 
heat,  but  in  a few  minutes  gets  somewhat  clearer,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  the  silver,  which  settles  on  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  in  the  form  of  a grey  powder,  lacking  alto- 
gether the  metallic  lustre  of  silver  cast  into  ingots  or 
buttons.  The  finely-divided  silver  is  transferred  to  a pre- 
cipitating beaker  and  well  washed  by  decantation.  The 
clear  washing  water  is  now  tested  with  Ag  N03  until  no 
precipitate  is  obtained ; the  silver  is  then  washed  in  two 
changes  of  distilled  water. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  above  process  ; it  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  solutions  of  lucrose  or  dextrose,  in  the 
presence  of  alkalies,  reduce  the  salts  of  the  noble  metals 
to  the  metallic  state  ; the  chlorine,  in  the  case  of  chlorides, 
remaining  in  solution. 

At  the  commencement  I stated  that  this  was  an  effectual 
method  of  reducing  Ag  Cl,  which  I think  I can  prove. 
From  one  precipitaton  I had  5,603  grains  of  dried  Ag  Cl, 
which,  according  to  calculation,  would  yield  4,262  grains 
of  pure  silver.  I actually  got  4,250  grains,  being  a loss  of 
twelve  grains,  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  chloride 
having  absorbed  moisture  between  drying  and  weighing  • 
or  probably  a small  quantity  of  kaolin  may  have  been 
mixed  with  the  chloride.  The  process  is  also  economical, 
Na  Oil  costing  about  fourpence  per  pound,  and  sugar 
about  threepence  per  half-pound,  which  is  sufficient°to 
reduce  considerably  more  than  one  pound  of  Ag  Cl  to  the 
metallic  state,  without  the  expense  of  building  a furnace  ; 
also  less  the  risk  of  a broken  crucible,  and,  possibly,  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  precious  metal  from  the  remains 
* Rjad  b«fore  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 


of  a coke  fire,  for  which,  I know  from  experience,  is  any- 
thing but  amusement. 

Those  who  prefer  a crucible  can  obtain  sufficient  heat 
on  an  ordinary  blacksmith’s  hearth,  with  a small  coal  fire. 
After  the  silver  is  well  washed,  it  is  ready  for  dissolving 
in  HYV03.  which  is  quickly  effected,  owing  to  the  flue 
state  of  division  of  the  silver,  the  excess  of  acid  being 
readily  liberated  by  addition  of  washed  and  dried  Ag  C03, 
until  effervescence  ceases.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  add 
an  excess,  as  it  settles  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
easily  dissolved  by  a few  drops  of  II  N03.  The  process  of 
liberating  the  acid  was  recommended  by  the  Editors  of 
the  British  Journal  some  time  since.  In  my  own 
practice,  1 do  not  take  the  trouble  to  crystallise  the 
AgX03,  preferring  to  keep  it  in  a very  strong  solution 
which  is  peifectly  neutral  so  long  as  there  is  precipitate  of 
Ag  C03  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  strength  is 
readily  tested,  either  by  the  argentometer  or,  volumetri- 
cally,  by  a standard  solution  of  Na  Cl. 


A NEW  AUTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 
Autogbapiiv  is  along-known  process  by  which  manuscript, 
or  drawings,  made  on  common  paper  by  means  of  a peculiar 
kind  of  ink,  may  be  transferred  to  a lithographic  stoue  and 
then  printed. 

A new  method,  which  is  said  to  be  both  simple  and  cheap, 
is  described  by  Professor  G.  0.  Sars,  of  the  University  of 
Norway,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  The 
drawing  is  done  on  common  letter  paper,  which,  on  one 
side  (where  the  drawing  is  to  be  made),  has  been  coated,  by 
means  of  a sponge,  with  a thin  film  of  starch.  As  it  is  not 
well  for  the  shading  to  use  quite  glossy  paper,  it  is  a good 
way  to  give  it  a granulated  surface  by  pressing  it  against 
a lithographic  stone.  By  using  for  this  purpose  stones 
with  more  or  less  smooth  surface,  the  paper  will  assume 
any  degree  of  smoothness  required,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  drawing.  The  next  process  is  to  fasten  the  paper  to 
a sketching  board  or  a piece  of  pasteboard  ; the  drawing  is 
then  made  by  means  of  the  lithographic  crayon. 

The  paper  must  be  cut  to  the  size  intended  for  a full 
plate,  and  the  drawings  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  they 
will  have  to  app  ar  in  the  printed  plate.  The  method  is 
the  same  as  in  common  drawing  with  lead  pencil — or 
rather,  crayon.  The  figures  should,  however,  first  he 
sketched  in  outline  on  common  paper,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  prepared  paper  iu  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of 
transparent  paper  and  plumbago  paper,  blue  paper,  or, 
still  better,  red  paper,  the  transferring  being  done  with  a 
lead  pencil  that  is  not  too  soft.  The  details  of  the  figures, 
the  shading  and  finer  structural  conditions,  may  be  drawn 
off-hand  with  the  crayon  on  the  prepared  paper,  after  the 
outline  has  been  transferred.  Any  correction  or  chango 
in  the  drawing  can  easily  be  done  by  erasing  with  a fine 
scalpel,  taking  care  only  that  the  starch  film  be  not 
injured.  When  the  plate  is  finished  to  satisfaction,  it  is 
transferred  to  a common  smooth  lithographic  stone,  in  the 
following  simple  way  : The  back  of  the  paper  is  moistened 
with  water  containing  a small  portion  of  nitric  acid  ; and 
after  having  been  put  for  some  time  between  moistened 
soft  printing  paper,  the  plate  is  laid,  face  downward,  on 
the  6tone,  which  then  for  a moment  is  put  in  the  press. 
To  make  more  sure  of  it  the  outside  of  the  paper  may  ho 
slightly  rubbed  with  the  finger ; if,  then,  the  paper  bo 
stripped  off,  the  drawing  and  the  entire  film  of  starch  will 
remain  on  the  6tone,  the  figures  being  reversed.  Now  the 
stoue  is  to  be  treated  in  the  common  way  with  gum-aiabic 
and  a weak  etching,  aud  will  then  be  ready  for  printing. 
The  whole  process  of  transferring  the  diawing  from  the 
paper  to  the  stone  is  simple,  but  requires  practice  ami  great 
care.  This  should,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  charge  of  a pro- 
fessional lithographer.  This  process  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  zoologists,  microscopists,  aud  natura- 
lists generally,  as  it  enables  them  to  prepare  their  own 
illustrated  plates  at  minimum  expense. — 'scientific  American. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

From  the  Mirror  of  Literature. 

The  geutlest  of  arts,  Photography,  receives  each  year  new 
developments  and  takes  higher  aims.  A visit  to  the  charming 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
will  surprise  any  but  the  most  apathetic  by  the  ability  of  the 
workers,  whose  cunuing  devices  compel  tho  great  centre  of  our 
universe  to  fix  upon  a tender  film  the  most  beautiful  of  animate 
and  inanimste  creations. 

We  wero  able  last  week  to  notice  a very  few  of  the  portrait 
illustrations.  Let  us  now  turn  to  tho  compositions  and  char- 
acter subjects.  None  of  them  are  more  conspicuous  than  the 
cottage  interior  (281)  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robiusou,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  who  has  loug  been  eminent  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 
The  title  is  “ When  the  day’s  work  is  done.”  The  characters 
are  an  aged  peasant  man  and  woman,  the  former  reading  from 


tion  frnm  the  same  county  and  from  Kent.  The ‘‘Mont  St 
Michel”  of  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  (42)  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  “bits”  in  the  gallery.  Tho  rustic  studies  of  J.  Mil- 
man  Brown,  F.  llollyer,  T.  Annan,  and  J.  Protheroe  have  all 
charms  for  the  admirer  of  the  woodland,  mill,  or  farm,  or  com- 
mon. Reuben  Mitchell  has  brought  a fine  study  of  cloud,  rock 
and  torrent  from  ~kye ; and  T.  B.  Hutton  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  “ Breaking  Wave  from  Sark  ” than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Colonel  Wortley,  whose  forte  is  in  selecting  and 
seizing  on  masses  of  cloud. 

Before  closing,  we  may  perform  a hardly  necessary  task  in 
noting  the  wonderful  cat  and  dog  arrangements  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Pointer,  Nesbitt,  and  Hedges.  They  are  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  need  no  introduction.  Not  so  the  three  interest- 
ing and  unobtrusive  “ Heliographs  ” (420-422)  contributed  by 
the  Engineers,  and  well  worth  attention.  “The  Fisherman’s 
I Cottage  ” of  this  series  is  a charming  specimen.  In  conclusion, 


the  best^of  books,  while  the^latter  plies  the  needle.  I hey  are  | acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Autotype  Company  for  the  fac 
j-  i 1 — -£  •-*  " J similes  of  illuminative  drawings  as  old  as  A.n.  700  ; and  to  tho 

! Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  for  the  long 
! and  interesting  series  of  Arctic  veiws  from  negatives  taken  by 
. the  late  Expedition. 


surrounded  by  appropriate  objects  of  still  life  well  disposed,  and 
the  well-conceived  and  happily-oxecuted  production— said  to  be 
“ from  Nature  ” — is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  collec- 
tion. “ Birdnesting,”  by  A.  Ford  Smith,  of  Llandudno,  shows 
three  handsome  young  ladies  searching  for  their  prey  among 
tho  foreground  ferns  of  a well-composed  landscape.  Tho 
artist  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  subjects,  if  this  be  a portrait  1 
group,  no  less  than  they  upon  his  service.  Another  ornament 
of  the  gallery  is  “ Tired  Companions,”  by  G.  Nesbitt,  of 
Bournemouth,  a copious  exhibitor.  Tfie  characters  here  are 
delight  I ul — a little  girl  using  a noble  mastiff  for  her  pillow 
after  a glorious  romp.  From  Lincoln  we  have  a study  of  a 
beauty  in  book  muslin  contemplating  the  “ tiny  wavelets 
rippling  to  tho  shore,”  and  called  “ Alone.”  She  should  not 
loug  bo  so.  “ The  Taxidermist,”  surrounded  by  his  handi- 
work and  properties,  and  an  angler  in  leafy  nook,  with  all  the 
trappings  of  that  gentle  art  about  him,  attest  the  skill  of 
Mr.  S.  Fry  ; norjwill  Mr.  W.  Cobb’s  achievements  in  tho  same 
direction  fail  to  attract  notice.  The  honorary  secretary  of  the 
society,  too — Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich— exhibits  a vory  clever  and  genuinely  comic  study 
of  this  order,  called  “ Waiting  to  go  on  ’’  (No.  126).  The  pic- 
nic groups  and  military  subjects  of  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay, 
another  distinguished  amateur,  also  evince  as  well  that  gentle- 
man’s affection  for  the  art  as  his  proficiency.  11  Cross  Pur- 
poses” between  a young  married  couple  (472)  is  the  one 
amusing  contribution  of  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  and  here  we 
must  leave  the  genre  subjects. 

In  our  last  we  referred  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  command- 
ing portraits,  but  very  naturally  omitted  others  of  peculiar 
attractiveness.  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  “ I’m  sure  lie’ll  come,’’  the  title 
of  which  explains  itself,  all  but  speaks.  The  same  artist’s 
“ Lizzie  ” aad  “Eliza  ” are  marvels  of  art-work  on  Nature’s 
ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  child  (362)  by 
Faulkner  and  Co.,  and  of  the  delightful  combination  of  Crayon 
Photography  iu  portraiture  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  G.  Piercy, 
jun.  (520  aud  521) ; while  Mischewski’s  magnificent  “ Portrait 
of  a Lady,”  taken  direct  (387),  seems,  as  it  were,  almost  a tic 
plus  ultra  of  fashionable  portraiture.  But  attention  cannot  fail 
to  be  claimed  by  the  fine  work  of  Herr  Taeschler,  aud  the 
marvellous  combination  of  the  etching  needle  with  the  photo- 
graphic film  shown  by  F.  Gutekhuust  (No.  525).  Here  we 
have  an  employment  of  photography  as  a base  for  other  work- 
manship. The  process  we  have  not  room  to  go  into ; but  the 
result,  as  exhibited,  is  most  interesting. 

Hero  we  must  part  from  portraits,  although  a page  or  two 
would  hardly  suffice  for  an  enumeration  of  the  presentments 
of  youth  and  beauty  emanating  from  the  artistical  laboratories 
of  all  civilizoJ  lands. 

A paragraph  is  now  due  to  the  landscape  division,  to  which 
the  same  excuse  is  duo  for  too  brief  notice.  From  the  Autotype 
Company  we  have  graud  specimens  of  carbon  enlargements, 
after  negatives  taken  by  Vernon  Heath  in  Glen  Shiere  (53), 
and  by  J.  R.  Sawyer  under  the  towers  of  Windsor  (5).  The 
same  firm  send  specimens  of  landscapes  printed  in  permanent 
pigments,  of  photographs  from  the  printing  press,  and  copies 
from  paintings — a varied  and  useful  series.  The  Swiss  views 
of  W.  England,  which  occur  very  early  in  the  catalogue,  cannot 
fail  to  charm  the  spectator.  “ The  Road  to  Grindelwald  ” (34) 
is  particularly  tender.  The  works  of  the  Royal  Engineers’ 
School  of  Photography,  souvenirs,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
of  delicious  Surrey  landscapes,  are  no  less  fascinating  than  that 
of  Captain  Varney  aud  Lieutenant  Darwin,  who  draw  iuspira- 


CHROMO-PIIOTOGRAPUY.* 

Preparation  of  Coloured  Photcqraphs  upon  Convex 
Glasses. 

Preparation  of  the  Tragacanth  Mixture. — Into  a little 
metal  cup  is  put  some  gum  tragacanth,  and  over  the  latter 
is  poured  some  hot  water;  further  water  in  a boiling  con- 
dition is  then  added  until  the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute. 

Mounting  of  the  Pictures. — Ordinary  paper  prints  are  em- 
ployed. If  the  photograph  is  already  mounted  upon  card- 
board, it  is  dipped  iu  water  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  paste  or  other  cementiug  material  has  become  moist. 
Then  the  print  is  carefully  removed  from  the  cardboard, 
without  injuring  it,  and  the  cement  removed  from  the 
back  ; the  print  is  then  cut  rather  smaller  than  the  convex 
glass,  and  put  between  sheets  of  filter  paper  until  it  is 
nearly  dry.  Unmounted  prints  are  cut  to  the  proper  size, 
and  then  moistened. 

The  front  of  the  picture  is  now  coated  with  tragacanth 
solution,  as  also  the  inside  of  the  convex  glass,  which  has 
previously  been  cleaned  with  ammonia.  The  print  is  placed 
face  downwards  upon  tho  glass,  the  air-bubbles  removed 
by  the  operators’  fingers,  and  the  superfluous  tragacanth 
solution  pressed  out.  Then  a stout  bit  of  paper  is  placed  over 
the  print,  and  the  latter  rubbed  well  with  an  ivory  or  bone 
folder,  care  being  of  course  taken  not  to  break  the  glass. 

Making  the  Picture  Tranparent. — The  wax  or  other  trans- 
parent material  is  putinto  a metal  vessel,  and  the  latter  placed 
in  hot  water  which  is  over  the  fire.  When  the  material  is 
perfectly  wetted,  the  mounted  photograph  is  put  in  bodily 
until  it  has  become  quite  transparent ; this  may  take  half 
an  hour.  The  picture  is  then  removed,  and  all  extraneous 
matter  removed  with  the  fingers  or  with  a hard  brush. 

The  Painting. — Eyes:  blue— ultramarine  with  a little 
ivory  black  ; browo — Vandyke  brown;  grey — ultramarine, 
Vandyke  brown,  and  silver  white. 

Flesh  : vermilion — silverwhite  and  Naples  yellow  ; in  tho 
case  of  children,  carmine  is  taken  instead  of  vermilion  ; 
for  bronzed  faces,  a little  Vandyke  brown  is  added. 

Hair : blond — chrome  yellow  and  burnt  sienua  ; brown — 
Vandyke  brown  ; black— ivory  black  aud  ultramarine. 

The  painting  is  done  on  the  back  of  the  picture  ; the 
eyes,  the  white  of  the  eyes,  the  lips,  ornaments,  and  all 
parts  which  have  sharp  outlines,  are  first  painted  ; then  a 
Danow  strip  of  cardboard  ir  cemented  at  top  and  bottom  of 
the  glass,  and  a second  convex  glass  put  iuto  the  first ; 
upon  this  second  glass  the  hair,  the  flesh  tints,  garments, 
background,  &c  , are  painted. 

The  pigments  may  be  mixed  with  a little  rnagilp.  When 
finished,  a piece  of  cardboard  is  put  at  the  back,  and  the 
whole  cemented  together  with  rubber  paper.  The  whole  is 
then  put  into  a suitable  frame. 

» 1‘hotagrnphische  Wochenolatt, 
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THE  1 EAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  1878. 
OUR  annual  for  the  forthcoming  year  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  As  our  readers  know,  one  especial  feature  we  have 
established  in  connection  with  our  own  record  of  the 
year’s  photographic  progress  is  the  publication  of  the 
experiences  of  many  able  men ; and  we  now  appeal  to  our 
extensive  body  of  experimental  and  practical  readers  for 
brief  records  of  any  interesting  facts  coming  within  their 
own  experience  and  observation.  We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  by  brief  papers  of  this  kind  from  as  many  of  our 
readers  as  possible,  and  our  gratification  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  they  will  favour  us  with  early  copy.  We  may 
here  also  appeal  to  our  numerous  advertising  friends  to 
favour  us  with  early  copy  of  their  announcements,  that  the 
publication  of  the  Year-Book  may  not  be  delayed. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  a fact  familiar  to  many  photographers  that  photo- 
graphs of  animals  and  photographs  of  babies  always 
afford  pleasure  to  cultivated  and  artistic  observers,  where 
a collection  of  portraits  of  men  and  women  fail  to  interest. 
The  reason  we  once  heard  explained  by  an  eminent  artist, 
and  it  is  obviously  the  true  one.  He  remarked  : “ In  the 
photograph  of  an  animal,  and  in  the  photograph  of  a baby, 
there  is  no  affectation,  no  self-consciousness,  no  prepared- 
ness of  expression  and  general  effect — qualities  which  often 
make  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  uninteresting,  and, 
at  times,  odious  and  offensive.  In  the  photograph  of  the 
animal,  and  alike  of  the  baby,  there  is  simple  nature  un- 
sophisticated by  considerations  of  effect,  and  the  true  pic- 
torial representation,  even  if  not  beautiful,  is  always 
interesting  and  satisfying.”  This  is  doubtless  true.  But 
the  circumstances  which  give  these  pictures  value  are 
material  elements  in  the  difficulty  of  producing  them.  The 
preparedness  to  sit  of  a man  makes  him,  as  a rule,  at  least 
endeavour  to  help  the  artist  by  remaining  still  during  the 
prescribed  number  of  seconds,  whilst  dog,  or  horse,  or 
cow,  or  bird,  or  babe,  if  it  has  by  chance  been  still  enough 
to  permit  the  photographer  to  secure  a focus,  is  the  more 
likely  to  move  immediately  afterwards,  and  spoil  the 
exposure ! 

The  late  Photographic  Exhibition  was  unusually  rich  in 
photographs  of  auimals  of  great  excellence.  We  have 
received  many  letters  of  protest  and  surprise  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  whilst  a medal  had  been  offered  for  the  best 
photographs  of  animals,  no  medal  was  awarded  ; and  the 
implication  follows,  from  the  terms  of  the  circular  announ- 
cing the  medals  and  conditions,  that  the  jury  were  of 
opinion  that  no  pictures  of  sufficient  merit  were  exhibited 


in  the  classes  from  the  medals  were  withheld.  On  this 
occasion  the  constitution  of  the  jury  was  different  to  any 
former  jury  appointed  by  the  Society.  As  a rule,  the 
jurors  have  heeu  selected  from  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  fair  assumption  having  been  that  as  these 
gentlemen  were  elected  by  the  Society  to  conduct  its 
business,  they  were  presumably  the  fit  persons  to  form  a 
jury  to  distribute  medals  to  meritorious  competitors.  No 
award  of  medals  ever  yet  was  made,  however,  which 
gave  universal  satisfaction  and  raised  up  no  grumblers. 
Favouritism  and  personal  influence  were  invariably 
charged  as  controlling  the  awards.  A change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  jury  was  therefore  proposed,  practically  to 
propitiate  popular  feeling,  and  two  of  the  most  accom- 
plished artists  amongst  tho  non -official  members  of  the 
Society,  and  two  painters,  Royal  Academicians,  were 
asked  to  join  certain  members  of  the  Council  to  form  a 
jury  and  award  the  medals.  This  was  done,  and  their 
awards  ought  to  be  beyond  cavil.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, given  universal  satisfaction.  In  several  cases  the 
medals  they  have  awarded  are  alleged  to  be  to  pictures 
manifestly  inferior  to  others  in  the  Exhibition  which 
are  passed  by,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  omitted 
to  award  medals  at  all,  notwithstanding  that  worthy  pictures 
were  sent  to  compete  for  the  non-awarded  medals.  Wo 
have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  question.  In  every 
case  of  this  kiud  there  is  legitimate  room  for  variation  in 
opinion,  and  we  are  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  capa- 
ble and  high-minded  men  undertaking  a difficult  and  thank- 
less task.  The  discontent  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to 
satisfy  the  varied  opinions  and  interests  concerned  in  the 
matter.  Without  going  into  the  general  question,  we 
may  admit  that  if  the  decision  had  rested  with  us — as  it 
happily  did  not— we  should  not  have  withheld  the  medal 
for  animals,  and  so  have  constructively  said  that  the 
competing  pictures  were  deficient  in  merit.  But  we  may 
here  suggest  that  the  withholding  of  this  medal  may  bear 
another  construction,  which  is,  most  probably,  the  true 
one.  The  jury  have  not  made  any  report,  for  which  they 
are  in  the  main,  we  think,  to  be  commended.  An  old  and 
experienced  judge,  ad  vising  a younger  man  just  about  to 
assume  judicial  duties,  said  : — “ Give  your  decisions  firmly  ; 
but  be  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  reasons  which  have  led 
to  your  decision.”  The  jury  have  made  their  awards,  but 
have  refrained  from  giving  reasons.  In  this  they  are  wise. 
Nevertheless,  in  such  a case  a report  from  the  jurors  would 
have  been  most  interesting — indeed,  few  documents  would 
have  been  more  interesting  than  such  a report  from  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.  It  is  very  probable,  we  think, 
that  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  medal  for  animals 
was  not  withheld  because  of  insufficient  merit  in 
the  competing  pictures,  but  because  of  the  plethora 
of  merit,  and  its  equal  distribution  ! Never  have 
we  seen  so  fine  a collection  of  photographs  of  animals 
exhibited,  and  comprising  so  many  tine  examples  of 
difficult  subjects  successfully  managed.  From  the  charm- 
ing little  bits  of  genre  of  Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Vaughan, 
both  including  skilful  photography  of  animal  life,  to  the 
more  extended  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  Hedges  amongst  dogs  and 
horses,  and  the  marvellous  renderings  of  ducks,  fowls,  &c., 
the  pictures  of  animals  are  all  good.  Mr.  1).  Hedges  has 
been  for  many  years  a successful  worker  in  this  direction, 
and  on  various  occasions  has  received  medals  for  such 
work,  and  his  contributions  are  more  numerous,  and  not 
less  excellent,  than  ever.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine 
how  his  portraits  of  horses  and  dogs  could  be  better.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  also  exhibits  portraits  of  dogs,  with  all  the 
singular  delicacy  and  force  which  distinguish  his  por- 
traits of  mankind.  Mr.  Stuart’s  portrait  of  the  grand  old 
mastiff  of  Ur.  Huggins  is  a noble  photograph  of  animal 
life.  Perhaps  the  most  marvellous  examples  in  this 
direction  are  the  groups  of  prize  fowl  exhibited  by 
Mr.  S.  Glen  Payne,  of  Aylesbury.  These  were  pictures 
of  large  size,  with  the  figures  in  fine  proportions : the 
texture  aud  plumage  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  grouping 
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and  posing  so  excellent,  that  we  might  readily  imagine 
pride  of  race  had  induced  the  birds  to  lend  themselves 
con  amove  to  the  purposes  of  the  artist.  The  difficulties  in 
securing  satisfactory  photographs  of  animals  are  immense. 
All  the  chemicals  and  preparations  must  perforce  be  in  the 
best  condition  for  instantaneous  photography  ; and  an 
enormous  amount  of  skill,  tact,  and  patience  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  this  work.  We  hope  to  induce  some 
of  the  gentlemen  to  tell  the  readers  of  our  Year-Book  for 
next  year  something  of  the  special  methods  involved  in 
carrying  such  work  to  a successful  issue.  And  we  may, 
in  conclusion,  assure  them,  if  any  of  them  are  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  a medal,  that  the  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
criminating public  is,  after  all,  the  highest  meed  of  honour 
an  exhibitor  can  obtain. 


THAT  PLAGUE  AGAIN. 

BY  FOCUS,  JUN. 

We  have,  during  the  last  season,  experienced  a good 
amount  of  trouble  from  an  inundation  of  spots  of  most 
prolific  propensities,  varying  in  size  and  appearing  at  irre- 
gular intervals.  I am  inclined  to  think  they  claim  kindred 
with  those  that  formed  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  pages  of  the  News  some  time  ago,  and  were 
decided  as,  in  many  cases,  attributable  to  bronze  attached 
to  the  mounting  cards.  I consider  this  conclusion  of  mine 
warrantable  from  the  fact  that  many  cartes  finished  in  the 
same  tonings  as  those  spotted  were  perfectly  clear ; yet, 
for  reasons  which  I will  hereafter  explain,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  on  them  similar  signs  may  shortly 
become  visible.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  might  not  our 
“ friends  in  distress  ” be  troubled  to  the  latter  extent  only 
— the  spots  being,  as  it  were,  in  a dormant  state,  while 
our8  is  the  same  euemy  in  an  aggravated  form  ? 1 do  not 
know  if  it  is  an  old  trail  on  which  I’m  scouting,  but  I will 
brielly  narrate  my  researches  ; and  should  they  contribute 
to  the  more  peaceful  slumbers  of  any  poor,  benighted  dis- 
ciple of  the  “ black  art,”  I shall  feel  happy. 

When  these  visitors  first  made  their  bow  to  me,  with 
beaming  and  sparkling  appearance,  I did  not  greet  them 
with  that  spirit  of  hospitality  suggestive  of  a pure  descent 
from  the  ancieut  Briton  ; but,  on  “ murd’rous  deeds  in- 
tent,” began  to  consider  from  whence  they  hailed,  and  how 
most  effectively  to  dispose  of  them.  From  experience,  as 
well  as  from  an  able  article  by  a fellow-townsman  that  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  the  News  last  year,  1 concluded 
that  lime  was  the  progenitor  of  these  gentlemen,  more  es- 
pecially when,  on  searching,  I discovered  that  a piece  of 
limestone  had,  by  some  means,  taken  up  its  abode  under 
the  priuting  counter,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  its  heart,  had 
burst. 

I,  of  course,  carefully  removed  all  traces,  tried  a few 
experimental  prints,  and  found  a considerable  number  of 
the  extensive  family  had  “ taken  up  their  beds  and  walked,” 
leaving  only  a few  of  the  strongest  yet  to  cope  with.  Then, 
Hushed  with  victory,  I industriously  covered  the  ceiling 
with  brown  paper,  and  scrutinized  each  corner  of  the  room 
with  an  amount  of  determination  that  augured  ill  for  the 
continued  concealment  of  the  smallest  speck  of  our  sup- 
posed enemy.  By  that  strange  fatality  which  so  often  dis- 
tinguishes Dame  Chance’s  dealiugs  with  our  poor  fraternity, 
another  batch  of  proofs  finished  satisfactorily,  thus 
thoroughly  confirming  previously-conceived  opinions  ; and 
so,  for  3ome  time,  the  prints  continued.  Already  had  I 
listened  with  deference  to  a lecture  from  my  principal, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a perfect  knowledge  and 
control  over  all  chemicals  employed,  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  speedy  manner  this  difiiculty  had  been  removed  by 
that  means.  The  morals  were  doubtless  good,  and  would 
probably  have  been  attended  with  excellent  results  but  for 
the  inopportune  reappearance  of  our  star-like  acquaintances. 
On  they  came  increasing,  like  an  advancing  army,  and  also, 
ike  those  hosts,  raising  a “pretty  considerable  dust,”  for 


the  governor  took  on  badly  with  his  precepts  being  thus 
upset.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  endeavoured  to  arrest  their 
progress ; they  became,  in  some  cases,  so  thick  that  I had 
a notion  of  putting  them  to  profitable  use. 

My  idea  was  to  find  some  manner  of  with  certainty 
producing  an  air-bubble  on  each  carte  piece  of  silvered 
paper  then  exposing  without  any  negative  until  pretty 
dark.  The  blotch  would  make  an  excellent  “ Luna  on 
her  silent  course,”  and  our  particular  friends  of  the 
“ plague  species  ” are  capable  of  producing  the  most  star- 
like  effect  conceivable  ; and  so  we  have  a cheap  and  per- 
fect delineation  of  the  midnight  firmament.  Nor  need  we 
languish  in  search  of  a name  for  this  “ combination  ” pic- 
ture : “ Nocturnal  studies  ” would  do,  and  if  some  inqui- 
sitive person  peered  too  deeply  into  its  composition,  why  it 
leaves  one  room  to  explain  that  it  is  only  a souvenir  of  the 
many  “stilly  nights”  dedicated,  when  under  the  bed- 
clothes, to  the  discovery  of  this  new  “ planetary  system.” 
Strange  to  say,  1 have  ceased  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
patenting  this  discovery.  So  should  any  one  perceive  a 
fortune  lies  in  it,  I have  no  objection  to  forward  further 
particulars  for  a small  “ consideration  nor  will  I expect 
any  share  of  the  independency  thereby  achieved.  Gene- 
rosity was  ever  one  of  my  characteristics. 

However,  to  the  point.  1 was  fain  to  accept  as  a fact 
that  lime,  in  at  least  its  primitive  state,  was  not  the  source 
of  our  troubles,  so  turned  attention  to  the  albumenized 
paper  ; but  as  1 was  using  several  samples  of  that  article, 
I expected  and  found  nothing  wrong  there.  Next,  as 
these  promoters  of  activity  did  not  appear  until  an  hour  or 
so  after  fixation,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suspect  that 
the  tap  water  in  which  they  were  washed  had  something 
to  answer  for,  especially  when  1 remembered  that  the 
company  managing  that  solution  in  Newcastle  bear  a re- 
putation the  envy  of  all  the  liquid  manure  manufacturers 
of  the  neighbourhood.  But  I found,  with  regret,  that 
prints  finished  in  the  presence  of  rainwater  alone  bore 
precisely  the  same  results. 

The  vessels  containing  the  toning  solution  were  wrong- 
fully censured,  and  a crack  discovered  in  the  porcelain 
lining  of  a pan  used  for  making  that  bath  was  prematurely 
hailed  as  the  delinquent.  Of  course  the  silver  and  hypo 
baths  were  each  subjected  to  our  supervision  at  an  early 
part  of  the  proceedings,  but  without  success  ; and  yet  it 
was  in  the  combination  of  these  two  solutions  that  I 
eventually  discovered  the  adversary. 

And  thus  it  was.  I owned — or  rather  did  once — as  assis 
tant  printer,  a youth  of  decided  and  advanced  opinions, 
who  evidently,  in  the  superior  organism  of  his  brain,  con- 
sidered there  was  much  of  the  red  tape  character  about 
photography,  and,  among  the  many  improvements  to  be 
effected,  he  had  determined  on  dispensing  with  filtration  in 
connection  with  the  printing  bath.  Now  we  keep  our 
silver  neutral  with  carb.  soda,  which,  of  course,  forms  a 
precipitate  of  carb.  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 
this  we  retain  there  by  first  pouring  off  the  clear  solution, 
and  then  filtering  it.  The  latter  process,  however,  our 
go-ahead  gentleman  thoroughly  discarded  whenever  the 
relaxation  of  our  supervision  permitted.  Thus,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  on  simple  decantation,  and  by  such  a hand, 
the  carb.  silver  frequently  introduced  itself  into  the  sensi- 
tizing trough,  and  the  imagination  goes  little  further  to 
understand  that  particles  become  readily  attached  to  the 
paper  when  silvering.  Here  we  have  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and,  let  me  add,  a direct  confirmation  to  the  value  of  a 
principle  so  frequently  advocated  by  our  worthy  Editor, 
namely,  to  retain  a full  complement  of  bath,  for  we  dis- 
covered that  whenever  the  solutions  was  lowest  there  had 
we  the  greatest  influx  of  spots.  They  are  then  in  a latent 
state,  certainly,  and  so  will  remain  if  subjected  to  only  a 
weak  hypo  bath,  but  for  what  length  of  time  1 cannot  yet 
determine.  It  requires  a concentrated  fixing  solution  to 
make  them  at  once  visible,  and  in  this  our  ingenious  youth 
did  not  fail  us,  for,  with  a worthy  adhesion  to  his  prin- 
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ciples,  he  preferred  the  rule-of-tlmmb  to  the  monotony 
of  a prescribed  measure  for  mixing  that  soda,  thus  giving 
u,  a varied  strength— to  what  extent  the  saints  alone  can 
tell ! I need  scarcely  observe  that  the  service  of  this 
energetic  assistant  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  number  of  miscalculations  I have  lately  made  has 
simmered  so  much  of  the  cock-sure  confidence  out  of  my 
attenuated  self,  that  I feel  timorous  about  definitely  attri- 
buting even  this  reason  as  the  source  from  whence  our  toils 
arose,  although  subsequent  experiments  have  proved  to 
me  that  we  can,  like  magicians  of  old,  at  pleasure  recall  the 
“spirit  of  the  departed.”  Still,  I am  of  opinion,  that  “ the 
ills  that  photographers  are  heir  to,”  in  many  cases,  resem- 
ble foes  of  the  human  species.  They  espy  us  from 
afar,  and  should  we  be  fortunately  fully-equipped  iu  the 
armour  of  knowledge,  they,  like  the  priests  of  “ Good 
Samaritan  ” notoriety,  take  another  direction,  and,  iu 
short,  avoid  an  encounter.  But  woe  betide  if  their  victim 
be  at  any  point  only  weakly  guarded,  for  they  pounce 
upon  him  with  spider-like  pertinacity,  and — well  what 
follows  I think  I have  sufficiently  described.  And  I have 
enough  presumption  left  to  recommend  my  readers,  who 
have  got  so  far  and  are  still  awake,  on  the  appearance  of 
any  symptoms  of  distress  that  appear  to  own  relationship 
with  mine,  to  immediately  become  personally  interested 
in  the  phrenological  development  of  their  assistant 
printer. 

IODIDES  AND  IODATES. 

BV  WILLIAM  STEVENSON.* 

The  following  process  is  recommended  for  making  iodic 
acid,  hydriodic  acid,  and  most  iodides  and  iodates  : — 

Dissolve  two  parts  of  baric  hydrate  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
water  ; add  gradually  three  parts  of  iodine,  and  filter  when 
the  solution  is  neutral  and  colourless.  The  reaction  is  as 
follows : — 

6BaHj02  + 1 21  = Ba2IOj  + oB  il2. 

The  precipitated  iodate  of  baryta  may  be  used  for  iodic 
acid  by  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  crystallisation  in  vacuo.  By 
substituting  aa  equivalent  of  any  soluble  sulphate  the 
iodate  may  be  readily  formed,  thus  : — 

Ba2l03  + (NH4l,S04=BaS04  + 2NH4I03. 

The  same  applies  to  the  filtrate  containing  the  iodide  of 
barium,  which  may  be  employed  for  hydriodic  acid  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  till  no  further  precipitate  occurs  ; or 
by  decomposing  with  any  soluble  sulphate  the  corres- 
ponding iodide  may  be  made  : — 

Balj  + MgS04=BaS04  + Mgl,. 


CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  PATENTEES  ; 

Ob,  A Few  Hours  Spent  in  t;he  Sanctum  op  an 

Enameller. 

Sir, — 1 was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent  “Enamel”  on  the  19th.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  remark  that  ceramic  literature  is  some- 
what meagre  ; but  I don’t  think  that  the  next  paragraph 
is  altogether  correct. 

Your  correspondent,  referring  to  a specification  recently 
published  in  your  columns,  insinuates  that  there  is  some- 
thing tantamount  to  concealment  of  the  actual  process 
patented,  and  I think  the  Editcr  somewhat  shares  the  same 
opinion. f 

As  one  who  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  experimental 
photography,  I can  discover  little  ambiguity  in  the  above 
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t The  specification  referred  to  appeared  to  us— whether  from  a desire  for 
concealment,  or  from  there  being  really  nothing  to  conceal,  w#  cannot  say  — 
to  be  wanting  in  peispicuity  and  plain  statement.— i-u. 


specification,  and  I have  gone  over  it  pretty  carefully.  It 
is  not  within  my  lines,  however,  to  practically  test  it;  but 
some  few  months  ago  I had  the  very  great  gratification  of 
seeing  Mr.  Henderson  go  through  the  whole  operations,  aud, 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  your  readers,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  “ Was  it  understood  that  everything  l had  hear  I or 
seen  in  that  enamel  sanctum  sanctorum  was  to  be  kept  a dead 
secret?”  Mr.  Henderson  at  once  said,  “ No;  proclaim  from 
the  house-tops  all  that  you  have  seen,  if  you  like!  ” so  that 
whatever  may  follow,  I will  not  be  accused  of  telling  tales 
out  of  school. 

In  6auutering  over  the  High  llolborn  Viaduct,  I met 
with  an  old  friend  just  arrived  from  the  northern  capital  ; 
he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Loudon  Bridge  ; a friend 
of  his — a photographic  enameller — would  be  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  me  if  he  had  time.  I very  readily  embraced  the 
opportunity,  and  after  a smart  walk  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  photographic  gallery  of  A.  L.  Henderson.  My  friend’s 
card  was  sent  iu,  an  1 a stentorian  voice  came  back,  “ Come 
up,  old  boy!”  Iu  going  up  that  stair  the  thought  never 
crossed  my  mind  that  we  were  to  get  into  the  sacred 
laboratory  where  these  wonderfully  beautiful  enamels  were 
manufactured;  but  the  sequel  will  prove  that  we  did. 

On  the  first  lauding,  and  on  the  right  hand  side,  was  a door 
which  was  pointed  out  as  the  room  where  our  enamel  artist 
friend  was  engaged.  The  door  itself  looked  peculiar — its  face 
had  evidently  not  been  washed  for  many  mornings.  There 
was  a huge  key  in  the  door,  and  about  a dozen  others 
hanging  from  it,  giving  one  the  feeling  that  once  within 
its  portals,  if  anythiug  disagreeable  occurred,  it  might  not 
bo  so  easy  getting  out.  The  door  was  opened,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  square  of  the  open  door ; but  I saw  at 
once  that  to  proceed  further  it  would  require  a little  mathe- 
matical calculation.  Right  before  us  stood,  with  his  back 
towards  us,  a great,  tall,  muscular  figure  like  Ajax,  a head 
resting  on  great  broad  shoulders,  bringing  to  vivid  remem- 
brance the  bust  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  emperors.  He  was 
too  busily  engaged  to  observe  our  entrance,  having  some  of 
his  chemical  solutions  coming  up  to  a particular  centigrade. 
On  his  right  hand  was  a large,  fiat-bottomed  flask,  surging 
and  bubbling  over  an  enormous  Bunsen  burner;  on  his  left 
were  stoppered  nickel  retorts  distilling  over  some  oily  and 
dreadfully  odoriferous  substance.  At  our  feet,  aud  on  every 
side,  was  presented  a scene  of  confusion  and  combination 
of  things  such  as  I have  never  seen.  Right  before  us  was  a 
huge  grindstone,  serrated,  carved,  and  grooved  in  a most 
extraordinary  mauuer.  Ou  its  frame-ledge  were  all  sizes  of 
enamels,  evidently  lying  to  be  ground  down  to  fit  the 
various  settings ; bottles  below,  aud  bottles  above,  bottles 
on  the  floor,  bottles  everywhere.  Peeping  behind  the  door 
there  was,  suspended  by  a great  iron  chain,  a huge  pair  of 
wooden  scales.  The  chain  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  hawser 
of  the  Royal  George.  Oh  my  ! to  see  the  rust  festooned  in 
aud  out  of  the  links  of  that  chain,  as  if  it  had  been  subjected 
to  some  terribly  corroding  elements  since  the  Flood. 

We  were  at  last  heartily  welcomed,  and  proceeded  with 
cautious  steps  until  we  reached  the  inner  of  the  inner  rooms. 
This  presented  very  much  the  appearance  o(  all  that  we  had 
passed ; there  was  certainly  a little  floor  room,  but  no 
appearauce  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a chair.  There  was 
something  that  could  be  substituted  for  that  purpose;  but 
certainly  one  would  have  left  a concave  matrix  of  the 
physical  part  that  came  iu  contact  with  it,  at  once  proclaim- 
ing that  this  was  not  the  place  for  gossiping  loungers. 

Just  at  the  time  there  were  iu  prepaiation  a number  of 
transparencies,  both  from  direct  aud  copied  negatives 
belonging  to  the  First  Lady  of  the  realm.  Some  of  the 
prints  from  which  they  had  been  taken  indicated  they  had 
had  a hard  tussel  to  get  through  the  hypo  malady.  Tho 
arrangements  for  taking  the  transparencies  were  simple,  but 
very  efieCtive,  and  were  all  vignettes.  This  was  obtained 
very  easily  by  the  pendulum  vignettcr.  This  is  a vignet- 
ting disc  attached  to  a rod  which  moves  to  aud  fro  betwixt 
the  lens  aud  the  negative.  Outside  of  tho  window  was  a 
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reflector  made  of  silver  corrugated  glass ; the  bars  lying 
horizontally,  the  light  passed  through  obscure  glass.  The 
exposure  was  very  short,  developed  with  weak  solution  of 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  saturated  with  sulphate  of  alumina. 
There  seemed  to  be  great  cave  taken  in  the  washing,  both 
before  ana  after  fixing,  which  was  done  in  a | solution  of 
cyauide  of  potassium.  The  film  now  presente  a very  fine 
delicately  graduated  transparency,  after  being  subjected  to 
a solution  of  iodine,  about  the  colour  of  a pretty  deep 
sherry,  again  subjected  to  a thorough  washing,  it  was 
now  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  substitutional  or  toning  bath. 
The  action  here  was  very  rapid.  A great  number  of  these 
films  were  placed  each  in  a small  tray,  in  at  least  half  an 
inch  deep  of  the  toning  compound.  The  trays  were  now 
all  placed  upon  that  wonderful  wooden  scale.  The  ordinary 
brass  kitchen  jack  was  wound  up.  In  an  instant  round 
went  whirling  the  suspended  scale,  trays,  and  their  valu- 
able contents.  The  films  were  not  long  in  showing  that 
the  baths  were  very  acid,  as  each  one  came  gliding  off  one 
after  the  other.  Great  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to 
keeping  the  films  in  quiet  constant  motion.  After  about 
three  hours  the  whole  of  the  films  had  sufficient  of  the 
substitutional  metal  deposited.  They  were  all  taken,  re- 
peatedly washed  and  rewashed  ; the  euamel  tablets  were  now 
taken,  and  gently  slipped  in  below  each  film,  and  by  a 
dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist  each  tablet  had  its  picture 
beautifully  centred  without  a single  air-bell.  They  were 
then  placed  upon  a looped  piece  of  wire,  resting  on  a small 
piece  of  blotting-paper.  A jet  of  gas  played  for  a few  seconds 
underneath,  which  dried  them.  Any  little  detachmeut  of 
film  that  had  got  over  on  the  back  was  now  carefully 
cleared  off.  We  now  accompanied  our  friend  with  a tray 
full  of  these  to  the  lower  regions,  and  there  we  saw  a pretty 
large  gas  furnace  that  had  been  previously  lighted,  just 
beginuiug  to  glow  into  a white  heat.  Each  euamel  was  tired 
upon  a little  disc  of  fireclay  ; this  took  not  more  than  a 
minute  to  a minute  and  a half.  They  came  out  clear  and 
brilliant.  A.  little  moist  enamel  colour  was  at  hand,  a small 
pencil  was  dipped  in  the  colour,  name  and  date  were  theu 
imprinted.  Each  enamel  had  again  to  be  placed  iu  the  iur- 
nace,  but  only  for  a few  seconds,  as  the  euamel  colour  fused 
at  a much  lower  temperature  than  the  original  picture. 
Each  of  them  was  subjected  to  a little  circular  friction  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  a little  hath  powder,  which  in- 
creased their  brilliancy.  There  was  not  a single  hitch  in 
the  whole  of  the  operations.  Every  enamel,  1 believe, 
would  be  sent  off  to  its  destination  that  night.  This  ended 
one  of  the  most  pleasant,  and  certainly  most  instructive, 
photographic  experiences  I have  ever  enjoyed. 

The  ease,  certainty,  and  rapidity  with  which  the  whole 
operation  of  enamelling  was  gone  through,  demonstrated 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  patentee  his  process  was  perfect. 

With  a long  and  an  anxious  wish  for  your  French 
Correspondent’s  reply  to  that  part  of  his  letter  of  which  I 
have  taken  no  notice, — I am  yours  truly,  A.  S.  B. 


IMPROVED  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

Sir, — While  feeling  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  F.  E. 
Pearsall’s  “Improved  Negative  Iletouohiug  ” which  your  last 
week’s  issue  contained,  1 cannot  but  express  myself  dis- 
appointed with  the  results. 

Tbe  transparent  nature  of  the  collodion  film  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  negative  at  once  prohibits  its  applica- 
tion to  gas-light  work,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  essential. 
It  certainly,  as  is  claimed  for  it,  subdues  the  solar  light 
considerably — as,  in  fact,  any  other  coloured  glass  would  ; 
but  is  the  reduction  advisable?  It  truly  is  pleasant  to 
admire  the  harmonious  blending  of  each  touch  one  applies 
in  this  light ; but  it  seems  to  me  as  only  a child-like  way 
of  cozening  ourselves,  for  examination  of  the  negative  with 
out  the  medium  immediately  dissipates  the  delusion,  and 
invariably  discloses  to  us  a multiplicity  of  coarse  marks  ana 
inequalities.  Or,  if  the  manipulator  is  with  practice  quali- 
fied to  produce  fine  work  amid  these  difficulties,  it  is  at  the 


expense  of  such  a strain  on  the  eye-sight  that  I question  i 
the  glare  of  the  pure  sky  is  more  hurtful.  I do  not  advocate 
positive  light — in  fact,  I write  more  in  a spirit  of  inquiry 
than  assertion.  I at  present  prefer  a light  transmitted 
through  ground  glass  on  to  a mirror,  and  from  thence 
reflected  to  the  negative,  for  both  sky  and  gas-light  work  ; 
or  a piece  of  thin  opal  glass,  on  Mr.  Pearsall's  plaD,  I find 
to  answer  well  for  day-light,  though  rather  too  opaque  for 
night  work. 

I am  of  opinion  that,  avoiding  a glare,  the  stronger  the 
light  the  better;  yet,  as  curtailment  is  so  universally 
adopted,  there  are  probably  virtues  in  it  that  I am  not 
cognisant  of.  Hoping,  if  such  be  the  case,  soon  to  he 
corrected,  I remain,  yours  truly,  Focus  Jun. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne , November  21  at. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — It  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 
gentlemen  who  promoted  the  Technical  Meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  to  have  seen  such  a 
number  of  gentlemen  (and  even  a few  ladies)  respond  to 
their  invitation  to  come  aud  benefit  by  the  experiences 
and  inventions  of  their  brother  “ photos. ; ” but  I could 
not  help  wondering,  while  looking  round  on  the  crowded 
room,  why  many  of  the  London  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  present  did  not  become  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  subscription  is  small  (10s.  6d.  per  annum),  and,  as 
an  old  member,  I can  assure  them  our  meetings  are  of  the 
most  enjoyable  kind.  Nothing  is  deemed  of  too  small 
importance  to  be  brought  forward,  though  we  are  often 
favoured  with  papers  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position 
in  the  photographic  world  (as  they  must  be  aware  from 
your  reports  of  our  meetings).  The  discussions  generally 
assume  a most  pleasant,  conversational  form,  and  I should 
much  like  to  see  our  ranks  strengthened,  as  I feel  sure  that 
the  more  photographers  meet  in  a social  mauner  to  discuss 
the  various  blanches  of  their  profession,  the  sooner  will 
the  little  jealousies  and  prejudices  disappear  that  are  so 
often  prevalent  among  them. 

Our  secretary  (Mr.  Edwin  Cocking)  will,  I have  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  auy  ladies  and 
gentlemen  willing  to  become  members ; and  I trust  the 
minutes  of  our  next  meeting  will  show,  at  any  rate,  as  good 
a list  of  proposed  new  members  as  some  other  societies 
mentioned  iu  your  last  week’s  impression — Yours  faith- 
fully, F.  A.  Bridge. 

9,  Norfolk  Road , Dalston  Lane,  London. 


grofffMugs  of  jsoriftifs. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Technical  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  hold  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
November  15th,  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  presiding. 

The  Chairman  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and 
asking  photographers  to  contribute  tecnuical  novelties  of  any  kind 
which  might  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Hughes  briefly  explained  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
teehnical  meeting,  the  aim  being  to  afford  opportunity  for  an  in- 
spection of  various  appliances  not  easily  seen  without  much 
trouble.  Inventors,  and  patentees,  and  manufacturers  were  all 
invited  to  exhibit  their  products,  and  explain  them  ; but,  as  a 
rule,  beyond  questions  for  necessary  explanation,  discussion  was 
not  desirable,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  exclude 
many  interesting  things  from  attention. 

Mr.  Bolas  exhibited  the  scenograph  of  Signor  Bardelli.  of 
Turin.  It  consisted  of  a small  folding  camera,  with  flexible 
body,  easily  expanded,  and  made  rigid  with  loops  of  wire  which 
fitted  into  grooves  made  to  receive  them.  The  stand,  which  when 
packed  formed  one  round  stick,  could  be  expanded  into  a tiipod, 
the  pieces  being  jointed  together,  and  were  not  detachable. 
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The  Chairman  observed  that  the  stand  was  not  varnished,  which 
was  he  thought,  a defect.  It  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that  var- 
nish was  merely  ornamental.  It  protected  the  wood,  and  prevented 
it  absorbing  moisture  and  swelling. 

Mr.  Bay nii am  Jones  exhibited  a singularly  compact  and  port- 
able equipment.  The  camera  and  four  dry  plates  were  packed 
away  in  his  pocket  without  causing  the  slight  st  inconvenience, 
and,  apparently,  an  umbrella  was  carried  in  his  hand.  He  might, 
he  thought,  walk  down  Regent  Street  without  exciting  especial 
attention.  The  camera  was  singularly  small  and  portable,  the 
lens  was  always  focussed  for  any  distance  beyond  twenty  yards, 
and  it  had  about  half  an  inch  range  in  the  screw  ot  the  flange. 
The  front  had  a vertical  and  lateral  motion,  gained  by  a right- 
aEgled  slot  like  this  |_  at  two  corners.  The  stand  packed  up, 
and  appeared  like  a folded  umbrella.  It  was  a modification  of 
that  described  in  the  Year-Book  for  1877. 

Mr.  Hughes  admired  the  compact  arrangement  exceedingly. 
He  had  seen  a similar  arrangement  for  giving  a double  movement 
to  the  front  twenty  years  ago,  on  a camera  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Owen. 

Mr.  Hoare,  of  the  firm  of  Reeves  and  Hoare,  exhibited  some 
examples  ot  Seavey’s  pictorial  backgrounds.  A very  good  speci- 
men, with  an  exceedingly  effective  and  artistic  profile  slip,  was 
placed  in  the  room.  Mr.  Hoare  thought  Seavey’s  work  was  more 
artistic  than  the  usual  samples  of  such  work  hitherto  produced  for 
photographers  ; and,  whilst  admiring  the  excellence  of  the  back- 
grounds, took  exception  to  profile  accessories,  as  less  true  in  per- 
spective when  used  in  photography  than  solid  accessories. 

Mr.  Dunmore  showed  a developing  holder  made  of  stout  wire 
and  india-rubber  bands,  and  some  masks  of  sandpaper  to  give 
a matt  margin  to  cameo-enamel  cards. 

Sir.  F.  York  exhibited  some  useful  pads  for  cleaning  plates, 
consisting  of  a large  bung  with  a ring  to  fit,  which  tightened  a 
piece  of  woollen  or  other  cloth,  or  wash  leather,  over  the  end. 
Some  were  formed  of  vulcanite  to  use  with  acids.  A little  fine 
pumice  powder  placed  on  the  pad  would  not  scratch,  but  was  a 
valuable  aid  in  cleaning.  Mr.  Oakley  was  working  out  the  idea 
commercially.  He  also  showed  the  new  filtering  papers  lined 
with  mosquito  netting,  which  was  a great  protection  from  the 
paper  breaking  aud  wasting  some  hours’  work,  and  also  secured 
quicker  filtering  by  preventing  the  paper  sticking  to  the  sides  of 
the  funnel,  which— as  photographers  knew — retarded  filtration. 

A discussion  on  filtration  followed,  which,  as  it  did  not  lead  to 
much,  we  cannot  give  in  detail. 

Mr.  Hughes  called  attention  to  the  advantages  of  folding  the 
filter  papers  in  a voluted  form  to  aid  rapid  filtration.  Some  one 
objected  to  rapid  filtration  as  imperfect  filtration,  to  which  it  was 
rejoined  that  the  slow  filtration  which  arose  from  only  a portion 
of  the  filter  paper  acting  could  not  be  more  efficient  than  the 
rapid  filtration  secured  by  the  whole  surface  acting. 

Mr.  Pearsall  pointed  out  that  in  practice  nothing  answered 
better  than  the  fluted  funnel 

Mr.  Aldridge  showed  a funnel  with  a piece  of  sponge  in  the 
neck,  which  he  found  better  than  filtering-paper.  He  showed  also 
a box  with  a screw  to  keep  cards  pressed  flat.  It  was  described 
and  figured  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography  a few  years 
ago.  lie  also  described  a cap  with  green  glass  for  accelerating 
exposures. 

Mr.  Ayres  showed  a series  of  plates  taken  through  various 
coloured  glasses,  and  the  apparatus  used  to  obtain  precision,  the 
result  showing  that  white  light  was  quickest. 

Mr.  Cocking  showed  a couple  of  plates  illustrating  the  advan- 
tages of  supplemental  exposure  to  light. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  showed  the  superior  light  given  by  Mr. 
Hughes’  Triplexicon  lantern  ; he  also  showed  aud  explained  the 
working  of  Chadwick’s  Oxygen  Retort ; he  also  showed  ex- 
amples of  Vidal’s  polychrome  printing  ; also  Mr.  Warncrke’s 
plan  of  attaching  his  diaphragms  to  each  other  like  a bunch  of 
keys,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss ; a tripod  top  with  levelling  screws  ; 
and  an  improved  well  bath  in  case.  He  also  showed  some  fine 
examples  of  oil  colouring  portraits  at  the  back,  as  done  for  the 
trade  by  Mr.  Saloman  ; and,  finally,  Mr.  Brice’s  miniature  ope- 
rating chamber. 

The  Secretary  showed  a little  brush  with  a guage  attached, 
for  applying  an  edging  of  varnish  to  plates,  sent  by  Mr.  Penny, 
of  Cheltenham. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  showed  a hollow  desk  of  tin  for  holding 
hot  water  to  warm  the  baths  leaning  against  it,  or  to  aid  in  var- 
nishing negatives. 

Mr.  Pearsall  showed  some  examples  of  stereoscopic  pendulum 


figures  by  Messrs.  Tisley  and  Spiller,  and  explained  the  principle 
of  producing  them. 

Mr.  Harrison  showed  an  ingenious  method  of  cutting  oval 
masks,  the  apparatus  worked  on  a similar  principle  to  the  oval 
chuck  used  in  turning.  Also  an  ingenious  mode  of  packing 
plates  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  It  consisted  in  wrapping 
round  each  end  a continuous  piece  of  string,  and  placing  them  in 
a box. 

Sir.  Wm.  Brooks  showed  an  ingenious  dropping-bottle,  con- 
sisting of  a glass  tube  drawn  to  a point  at  one  end,  the  other  end 
having  a bell-like  expansion,  with  india-rubber  over  it ; a 
graphoscope,  with  arrangement  for  viewing  transparencies ; 
some  fine  transparencies,  of  very  rich  tone,  produced  by  the  use 
of  acetate  of  soda  in  alkaline  development;  and  a useful  tin  hot- 
water  bottle,  like  a dipping-bath. 

Mr.  Bridge  pointed  out  the  value  of  such  a hot- water  arrange- 
ment in  developing  enlargements  on  paper,  instead  of  using  hot 
gallic  acid ; the  amount  of  heat  being  easily  regulated  by  placing 
a few  sheets  of  blotting-paper  upon  the  tin  bottle. 

Mr.  Dallas  showed  some  excellent  examples  of  photo-block 
printing,  known  as  Dallastint. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Co.  showed  jeweller’s  specimen  card 
printed  by  photo-lithography,  in  which  the  patterns  of  gold 
chains,  &c.,  were  made  to  very  closely  imitate  gold  by  being 
printed  in  black  on  yellow  paper. 

Mr.  York  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  some  excellent  slides  in 
Keevil’s  new  lantern. 

The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  proceedings,  which  were  inte- 
resting, concluded  by  various  votes  ef  thanks. 


Annual  Dinner. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
was  held  on  Saturday,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham,  B.A.,  and,  as  usual  with  these  gatherings,  passed  off 
very  successfully. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Success  to  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,”  the  Chairman  said  he  almost 
looked  upon  it  as  his  own  child,  as  he  had  been  connected  with 
it  almost  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  some  eighteen  years  ago.  Its 
existence  was  certainly  justified  by  the  encouragement  it  had  re- 
ceived from  so  many  interested  in  science  and  in  the  art,  and  he 
doubted  not  that,  in  spite  of  competition,  it  had  a grand  future 
before  it.  As  the  years  went  on,  more  valuable,  and  more  ex- 
tended, and  more  developed  became  the  art  of  photography.  It 
was,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  limit  its  area.  Architects  em- 
ployed it,  engineers  employed  it,  it  was  used  largely  in  medi- 
cine, and,  in  truth,  there  was  scarcely  a science  which  was  not 
indebted  to  it  in  some  way  or  another.  In  regard  more  paiti- 
cularly  to  the  South  London  Society,  he  thought  a great  part  of 
its  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  really  a social  club  of 
a scientific  character ; and  so  friendly  was  the  feeling  maintained 
that  it  had  been  free  from  those  defects  which  too  often  tended  to 
break  up  societies.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cocking  (Hon.  Secretary),  whose  name  was  coupled  with 
the  toast,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  : - The  South  London 
Society  had,  dunng  the  last  twelve  months,  fulfilled  its  mission 
by  affording  opportunities  for  conversational  discussions,  which 
elicited  much  that  was  useful.  Whilst  the  Society  had  had  new 
members,  it  had  also  lost  others  ; at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
gretted that  the  numbers  did  not  increase  in  regard  to  bringing 
forward  new  men  who  could  write  papers,  thus  necessitating  the 
work  in  that  direction  being  confined  to  a limited  number. 
Although  this  resulted  in  the  same  persons  appearing  so  fre- 
quently, he  thought  it  should  not  be  objected  to,  as  they  thus  had 
the  benefits  of  the  experience  of  those  who  were  so  well  fitted  to 
supply  the  results  of  their  investigations.  As  in  human  life  there 
occurred  periods  of  comparative  stagnation,  so  also  in  societies. 
Last  year  the  Technical  Meeting  was  not  so  good,  arising  from  a 
want  of  new  inventions  ; but  this  year  there  was  a revival  in  in- 
vention, and  he  hoped  that  the  same  revival  would  take  place  in 
the  Society  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  forthcoming  year. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  “ Fine  Art  Photo- 
graphy.” In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  painter  and  sculptor  had  in  getting  perfect  models, 
as  it  frequently  happened  that  while  the  head  or  bust  might  bo 
all  that  was  desired,  there  was  a sad  falling  off  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. He  believed  that  the  old  Greek  sculptors  very  fre- 
quently, in  their  search  after  beauty,  engrafted  a well  formed  foot 
or  hand  on  to  a statue,  to  the  model  of  which  it  did  not  belong 
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originally  ; and,  so  great  were  now  the  resources  of  photography 
he  was  not  sure  that  the  photographer  (whose  task  as  to  models 
was  as  difficult,  or  more  so,  than  that  of  the  painter  or  sculptor) 
might  not  in  time  do  something  of  the  same  kind  by  the  joining 
of  'negatives.  As  far  as  fine  art  photography  was  concerned, 
England  certainly  took  a high  place,  and  none  had  done  more  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  art  in  this  direction  than  the  late  Mr. 
Rejlander,  in  whose  works  there  was  a poetic  and  imaginative 
feeling  and  treatment  which  quite  lifted  them  out  of  the  rank  of 
mere  mechanical  productions.  In  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  he  was  sure  that  all  present 
would  be  agreed  there  was  no  one  more  worthy  to  respond  to  it. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  done  him,  and  he  did  so  with  the  more  sincerity  remembering 
the  many  pleasant  gatherings  when  one  who  still  lived  in  their 
memorv,  far  more  worthy  than  himself,  responded  to  this  toast. 
He  well  remembered  the  formation  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society — since  the  idea  was  first  started  in  a conversation 
he  had  in  his  own  house  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall.  From  the  small 
beginning  the  Society  had  gradually  advanced,  and  he  could  look 
back  with  pleasure  "and  pride  to  its  many  successful  and  profit- 
able meetings.  In  those  days  the  Society  used  to  pride  itself  upon 
the  encouragement  it  gave  to  art,  and  for  himself  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  cf  every  one  engaged  in  photo- 
graphy to  do  what  he  could  to  make  it  an  art,  not  to  deal 
merely  with  the  camera  as  a blind  instrument,  but  rather  to  make 
it  the  intelligent  medium  of  embodying  some  idea  or  form  of 
beauty.  Photographers  had  one  advantage  over  painters  and 
sculptors,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  devote  long  years 
of  toil  in  ord  r to  train  the  hand ; photography  could  be  learnt 
in  a dozen  lessons,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  photo- 
grapher to  acquire  was  to  see  nature  as  a painter  saw  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  portrait  painter  had  advantages  which  were,  and 
perhaps  must  ever  be,  denied  to  the  photographer.  The  painter 
was  invited  down  to  the  mansion  of  his  sitter,  could  take  his  own 
time  as  to  work,  could  have  every  opportunity  to  study  face  and 
individuality  so  as  to  represent  them  in  the  most  favourable  aspect; 
but  the  photographer  was  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
limited  time  and  surroundings,  circumstances  which  might  be 
favourable  or  not.  He  could  not  study  a sitter  at  his  leisure,  but 
had  to  seize  upon  the  . alient  points  aud  make  the  best  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  artist  of  the 
present  day  was  greatly  indebted  to  photography.  It  was  a sin- 
gular fact  that  the  rage  for  pre-Raphaelitism  which  did  so  much  to 
revolutionize  the  world  of  painting  came  in  with  the  advent  of 
photography,  and  it  was  a fair  assumption  to  say  the  old  courtly 
painters  such  as  Laurence  and  Vandyke,  great  as  they  were, 
would  have  been  still  greater  had  they  lived  in  an  age  when 
photography  would  have  forced  them  to  be  truthful.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  “ Commercial  Photography,”  to 
which  Mr.  Mawdsley  replied. 

The  toast  of  “ The  Press”  followed,  coupled  with  the  names  of 
Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  Mr.  T.  Archer, 
and  Mr.  Charles  rearce. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply,  said  that  by  a singular  coincidence  the 
employe's  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Photographic  News  had 
that  week  congratulated  him  on  the  fact  that  the  paper  had 
reached  its  thousandth  number.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  success  of  the  photographic  journals— and  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful— was  due  to  the  intelligence  of  photographers,  for  without 
this  the  journals  could  not  have  existed.  A photographic  journal 
was  rather  a record  of  effort  and  experience  on  the  part  of  pho- 
tographers themselves,  than  an  organ  of  any  individual  opinion 
or  guidance.  Undoubtedly,  photography  owed  much  to  the 
printing  press,  for  without  it  the  dissemination  and  registration  of 
facts  discovered  would  have  been  impossible.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Simpson  referred  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  who  had  requested  him  to 
tell  the  meeting  that  his  absence  was  due  to  his  having  made  a 
previous  engagement,  and  to  express  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  be  with  them. 

Mr.  W.  Sawyer  said  that  though  he  knew  little  of  photo- 
graphy, he  had  been  for  a long  time  connected  with  photographic 
societies,  and  was  regarded  as  a very  harmless  individual,  who, 
on  account  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject,  might  be  fairly 
admitted  to  their  symposia,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  carrying 
away  any  secret,  or  turning  to  account  any  of  that  lore  which 
they  very  properly  kept  to  themselves  (laughter. ) He  had,  how- 
ever, noticed  one  thing  about  photographers,  that,  besides  pos- 
sessing those  personal  qualities  which  commanded  esteem  and  res- 
pect, they  had,  in  addition  to  their  love  of  knowledge,  also  a very 


keen  appreciation  for  the  good  things  of  this  life  (laughter).  The 
good  photographer,  he  had  observed,  liked  a good  dinner,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  they  understood  in  this  way  to  console  them- 
selves under  any  adverse  circumstances  in  which  they  might 
be  placed.  The  Chairman  had  observed  that  out  of  615  days, 
was  it  (laughter)  ? he  begged  pardon — hours,  during  which  the 
sun  had  been  above  the  horizon,  there  had  been  only  ton  hours 
of  sunshine.  The  sun,  in  fact,  shone  when  he  liked,  and,  if  he 
didn’t  shine,  this  was  how  they  consoled  themselves.  Tom  Moore, 
or  some  other  poet,  had  said  : “ The  bottle’s  the  sun  of  the  table,” 
and  if  they  could  not  enjoy  the  camera,  they  enjoyed  the 
bottle,  and  between  the  two  they  might  reach  a very- 
happy  and  comfortable  state  of  existence  (laughter).  This 
kind  of  thing,  he  supposed,  was  what  had  attracted  him  towards 
photography,  for,  somehow,  all  his  experiences  of  photographers 
was  entirely  of  a social  character.  In  continuation  Mr.  Sawyer 
referred  to  "the  strides  which  photography  had  made  of  late  years. 
Ouly  that  day  he  had  been  to  the  private  view  of  a picture  gallery, 
aud  had  been  told  by  the  painter  of  a certain  picture  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  produced  it  without  the 
aid  of  photography.  Ten  years  ago  such  a thing  as  this  would 
never  have  been  admitted,  it  was  a great  advance  when  the 
artistic  world  thus  acknowledged  the  claims  of  photography. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Ch.  Pearce  and  Mr.  T.  Archer  having  also[acknowledgcd 
the  toast, 

The  CiiAiRMAN  gave  the  toast  of  the  “ Visilors ; ” and 

Mr.  T.  Archer,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  always  believed  in 
photography  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  He  had  that  day  seen  a 
picture  which,  in  all  probability,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  pictures  of  the  season.  It  was  a group  walk- 
ing on  the  Windsor  Castle  slopes,  the  principal  figure  being  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  the  whole  force  of  the  picture  depending  upon 
its  humour  and  the  intensity  of  the  portraiture.  Another  picture 
— “A  Scene  in  a Market” — in  the  same  gallery  was  one  whose 
features  were  decidedly  photographic — that  is  to  say,  the  objects 
were  painted  with  microscopical  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  detail. 
In  both  of  these  there  were  defects  which  photography  would 
have  successfully  overcome.  The  first  picture  had  a certain 
heaviness  in  the  portraiture  which  the  aid  of  photography 
would  have  avoided ; while  in  the  second  there  was  a want  of 
the  atmosphere  which  he  had  seen  successfully  represented  in 
many  landscape  photographs.  Then  there  was  the  wonderful 
power  which  photography  i possessed  in  the  reproduction  of 
works  of  art.  The  cheapness  of  these  reproductions  placed  them 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and,  speaking  as  one  of  the  public,  this 
was  a department  of  photography  which  was  of  special  importance. 
(Hear,  hear ) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  then,  in  genial  terms,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  “ Chairman  ; ” and  the  latter  having  responded, 

Mr.  Brooks  replied  to  the  toast  of  the  ‘-Officers;  ” and  the 
pleasant  proceedings  came  to  a conclusion. 

During  the  evening  a selection  of  music  was  given  by  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  V.  Blauchard,  C.  Pearce,  Burroughs,  Cobb,  &c.  ; 
and  a recitation  by  Mr.  T.  Hicks. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  place  of 
assembly,  the  Museum,  Queen’s  Road,  on  Wednesday,  November 
7th,  Col.  Biggs  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  from  Dr.  Mantell,  a 
corresponding  member,  entitled  “The  Splitting  of  Negative 
Films  ” (in  our  next). 

Mr.  Brightman  considered  the  quality  of  the  washing  water 
had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.  A friend  of  his  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppy,  who  was  most  particular  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
washing  given,  died,  and  some  of  his  negatives  were  given  to 
Mr.  Brightman,  who  placed  them  in  a box  with  a lot  of  his  early 
productions  about  which  it  is  probable  he  was  not  very  particular. 
The  box  was  put  in  a damp  place,  the  result  being  that 
Mr.  Brightman’s  negatives  did  not  suffer,  whereas  his  friend’s 
were  all  cracked.  The  water  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  contains  a 
great  deal  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  Mr.  Brightman  considered 
deliquesced  under  influence  of  damp,  and  so  was  the  cause  of  the 
cracks. 

Lieut.  Lysaght  considered  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  gums  used  in  the  varnishes  that  are  made. 

Col.  Biggs  said  that,  against  his  wish,  the  Government 
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printed  a number  of  pictures  of  Indian  architecture  in  the  depth 
of  winter  and,  as  a consequence,  lost  over  two  hundred  in  the  same 
way  as  Dr.  Mantell.  He  thought  that  the  difference  in  the  tern- 
peratuie  had  much  to  do  with  it,  as  when  they  were  taken  the 
temperature  was  from  90°  to  115°  ; the  expansion  of  the  glass, 
he  fancied,  was  possibly  the  cause. 

Lieut.  Lysaght  remarked,  that  if  so,  theoretically  the  cracks 
should  close  up  when  the  glass  regained  its  normal  state.  He 
still  adhered  to  his  opinion  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  gums, 
especially  as  the  cracks  did  not  appear  for  years. 

Some  further  discussion,  and  private  matters  of  the  Association, 
took  up  the  rest  of  the  time.  Some  very  fine  paper  negatives, 
exhibited  by  Col.  Biggs,  the  subjects  being  Indian  scenes,  were 
greatly  admired,  the  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  detail  being  abso- 
lutely perfect. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Brightman  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Holt,  to  Dr.  Alantell,  for  his  interesting  com- 
munication, closed  the  proceedings. 


in  t&i  &toM0. 

A German  “Photographic  News.”— A new  journal  is 
announced  with  the  title  of  the  German  Photographic  Ncivs, 
and  tho  following  imposing  array  of  names  is  given  as  forming 
its  staff : K.  Scheweir,  President;  W.  Zink,  Vice-president; 
C.  Bellacli,  Secretary;  K.  Festze,  Cashier;  F.  Haugk  and  Tb. 
Horikel,  Assessors.  The  Photographic  News  of  London, 
which  has  issued  a thousand  weekly  numbers — the  only  photo- 
graphic journal  in  the  world  which  has  done  so  much — and 
has  commenced  a thousand  more,  in  announcing  its  staff  must 
simply  mention  photographers  in  every  part  of  the  world  ! 

Aniline  Bronzing  Fluid. — Take  ten  parts  of  aniline  red 
and  five  of  aniline  purple,  and  dissolve  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
alcohol  at  95°,  taking  care  to  help  the  solution  by  placing  the 
vessel  in  a sand  or  water  bath.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is 
effected,  five  parts  of  benzoic  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  is 
boiled  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  until  the  greenish  colour  of  the 
mixture  is  transformed  into  a fine  light-coloured  bronze.  This 
bronze  is  stated  to  be  very  brilliant,  and  to  be  applicable  to  all 
metals,  as  well  as  to  other  substances.  It  is  easily  laid  on  with 
a brush,  and  dries  promptly. 

Halation.  —It  has  long  been  known  that  the  photographic 
image  of  a luminous  object  is  dilated  at  the  expense  of  tho 
dark  parts  or  the  field  itself.  This  has  been  merely  attributed 
to  a gradual  advance  of  the  chemical  action  (without  further 
attempt  at  explanation).  The  phenomenon  has  recently  been 
studied  by  M.  Angot  [Journal  de  Physique).  lie  finds  that  the 
dimension  of  the  images  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  with  the  duration  of  exposure,  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
plate,  with  the  diminution  of  the  aperture  of  the  objective,  and 
that  it  is  greater  when  the  plate  has  not  previously  been  im- 
pressed by  diffuse  light  than  when  it  has.  M.  Angot  discards 
the  hypothesis  of  a mysterious  advance  of  chemical  actions, 
and  shows  how  the  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  tho 
ordinary  theories  of  optics.  This  variation  of  the  diameter  of 
images  is  inevitable  in  practice  ; to  render  it  very  small  the 
operator  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  objective  used  is 
aplanetic,  i.e.,  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  aberrations  of 
sphericity  and  refrangibility.  He  has  only  then  to  take 
account  of  variations  due  to  diffraction,  which  may  be  attenu- 
ated by  using  objectives  of  large  aperture.  It  is  by  using  an 
objective  without  sensible  aberration  and  of  fifteen  inches 
aperture  that  Mr.  Rutherford  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
magnificent  photographs  of  the  moon. — Nature. 

Tests  for  Copper  Solutions. — The  solutions  of  copper 
possess  a blue  or  green  colour,  which  they  retain,  even  when 
considerably  diluted  with  water.  With  caustic  potassa  they 
give  a light  blue  bulky  precipitate,  turning  blackish  brown  or 
black  on  boiling  the  liquid.  Ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  produce  a bluish  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess 
of  ammonia,  yielding  a rich  deep  blue  solution.  The  carbon- 
ates of  potassa  give  a similar  precipitate  to  the  last,  but  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  the  precipitate.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  gives  a reddish  brown  precipitate.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  give  a blackish 
brown  or  a black  one.  A polished  rod  of  iron,  on  immersion  in 
an  acidulated  solution,  quickly  becomes  coated  with  metallic 
copper. — Scientific  American. 
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J.  B. — Black  masks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  have  been  used  in  photo- 
graphy from  its  earliest  days.  We  never  heard  of  any  being 
patented,  nor  do  we  see  how  they  can  be  patented.  We  think  you 
may  go  on  using  them  in  safety,  none  daring  to  make  you  afraid. 
Perplexity  is  in  a difficulty  with  some  kind  of  defects  in  his  nega- 
tives, and  he  sends  us  one  by  post,  that  we  may  examine  the  defects 
and  help  him  out  of  his  trouble.  He  packs  the  glass  negative  in 
a piece  of  cotton  wool  and  a piece  of  paper.  It  accordingly  reaches 
us  in  a hundred  scratched  fragments.  The  broken  mass  of  glass 
and  wool  and  paper  are  brought  to  us  by  the  postman  in  a brown 
paper  bag,  with  a message  from  our  civil  postmaster  to  the  effect 
that  the  broken  mass  arrived  at  the  post  office  in  such  fragments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  place  them  in  a bag,  although  tho  sending 
of  such  an  article  by  p st  was  in  direct  opposition  to  tho  law. 
Attempting  to  examine  it  has  covered  our  desk  with  minute  spicula 
and  particles  of  glass,  at  once  dangerous  and  uncomfortable.  We 
have  often  warned  our  correspondents  against  this  practice.  Glass 
can  only  be  sent  safely  in  a wooden  box.  The  negative  being 
destroyed,  and  the  details  of  the  trouble  insufficiently  clearly 
stated,  we  fear  we  cannot  help  our  correspondent  until  we  receive 
further  details.  Is  the  defect  a crapy  reticulation  of  the  collodion 
film  ? 

F.  W.  B. — When  you  speak  of  breaking  glass  plates  in  working 
photo-lithography,  we  suppose  you  probably  mean  photo-collo- 
graphy.  It  is  necessary  to  use  very  thick  glass  indeed — nearly  an 
inch  thick  is  usual — and  if  this  be  bedded  carefully,  to  avoid  un- 
equal pressure,  it  will  not  break.  As  a rule,  a platen  press — that 
is,  one  giving  a flat  pressure — answers  best.  The  scraping  pres- 
sure with  an  edge  of  the  lithographic  press  is  the  most  dangerous. 
The  prints  have  not  yet  come  to  band. 

Pellicle. — Perhaps  there  is  no  patent  of  any  kind  in  existence 
that  some  of  its  opponents  have  not  declared  invalid.  Such  state- 
ments have  no  value  : until  a patent  has  been  declared  void  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  it  is  in  perfect  force.  The  patent  to  which 
you  refer  has  never  been  litigated  at  all,  and  is  in  full  operation. 
If  you  employ  the  method  for  your  own  use  it  is  not  likely  you  will 
be  proceeded  against ; but  that  rests  with  the  patentee. 
Scqtellari. — Too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number.  It  shall  have 
our  attention  before  the  next. 

R.  Keene. — Received.  Many  thanks. 

II.  Wilson. — We  will  hand  your  letter  to  our  Publisher.  The 
supply  of  copies  of  the  News  does  not  come  within  the  Editorial 
department. 

A.  Ford  Smith. — Many  thanks.  We  will  take  care  to  see  it,  and 

possibly  use. 

Starter. — The  lenses  you  name  may  chance  to  be  good  or  bad  ; 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  quality  in  the  names.  2.  Central  stops 
are  desirable,  A stop  may  be  placed  in  front  of  a portrait  lens, 
but  it  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  centre.  It  is  easy  to  add  central 
stops.  3.  We  cannot  give  you  any  more  precise  details  than  we 
have  published.  4.  You  will  find  it  useful  1 1 acquire  familiarity 
with  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures;  but  if  you 
will  refer  to  any  special  formula  we  will  translate  it  for  you.  You 
will  find  tables  to  aid  y u in  almost  all  the  issues  of  our  Year- 
Book. 

Carbon  Transfers  on  Canvas. — See  the  Autotype  Manual. 

A.  E.  S. — Acetic  acid  and  collocine  are  constantly  used  as  resirainers. 
B.  For  very  large  plates  a dipper  with  feet  projecting  below  the 
ledge  on  which  tho  plate  rests  is  desirable  ; then  rest  the  dipper 
against  something,  and  place  the  plate  in  with  both  hands.  C. 
If  we  could  tell  you  the  precise  chemical  conditions  which  make 
the  difference  between  rapid  and  slow  plates,  we  should  havo 
solved  one  of  the  important  problems  in  photography.  D.  No. 
Remaining  answers  next  week 

Night  Photography. — We  do  not  know  of  anyone  using  tho 
magnesium  light  for  portraiture  at  present.  Mr.  Vanderweyde 
will,  we  believe,  shortly  open  an  establishment  in  Regent  Street 
for  night  photography  by  means  of  his  patented  light. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  W.  Winter,  Derby, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Henry  Holloway. 

Mr.  H.  Low,  Huddersfield, 

Three  Photographs  of  John  Rosebcrry. 

One  Photograph  of  Rev.  Thomas  Greenbury. 

Mr.  S.  V.  White,  Reading, 

Ten  Photographs  of  Bishop  Crowther. 

Mr.  H.  White,  Cheltenham, 

Photograph— The  European  Conference  at  Constantinople. 
Mr.  W.  Collie,  Napier. New  Zealand, 

Three  Photographs  of  Crater  of  White  Island. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Sharwood,  Northampton, 

Photograph  of  Miss  M.  Famingliam. 

O.  Sarony,  Sou-boro’, 

Seven  Photographs  of  Scarboro’  Aquarium. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO' 

The  Old  Carte-de-Visite  Days — Improvements  in 

Photographing  upon  Woven  Fabrics. 

The  Old  Carte-de-Visite  Days. — The  old-fashioned  caite- 
de-visite,  with  its  tesselated  pavement  and  fluted  column, 
ha6  become  a thing  of  the  past.  No  one,  probably,  will 
regret  the  circumstance  except  those  who  happen  to  have 
a large  stock  of  such  properties  on  their  hands.  It  is  uow 
very  seldom  that  one  sees  a pillar — or  even  a balustrade- 
in  such  photographs  : both  the  public  and  photographers 
have  grown  wiser.  We  did  not  impose  upon  anyone 
that  we  lived  in  a mansion,  and  that  our  back  window 
looked  out  upon  an  Italian  lake,  when  we  handed  the 
pictures  round  to  our  frieuds.  When  the  thing  was  new,  it 
was  all  very  well,  and  background  and  accessories  did  not 
matter  much.  A personage  appeared  without  his  hat  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a cold  and  draughty  corridor  ; but 
beyond  hoping  that  he  would  not  take  cold  under  the 
circumstances,  the  picture  made  little  impression  besides. 
It  was  when  the  favoured  background  began  to  gi  t known 
that  the  thing  grew  monotonous  ; aud  the  first  thing  the 
Joneses  remarked  wbenyou  handedinyourportraitwas:  ‘‘Ah! 
Mr.  Ivammarer  has  photographed  you  with  that  pretty  balus- 
trade of  his  as  a background  ; all  our  girls  have  been  taken 
with  it!"  Upon  which  you  ihen  and  there  mentally  resolve  to 
throw  the  whole  batch  of  cards  behind  the  tire  as  soon  as  ever 
you  get  home.  Another  thing  has  probably  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  these  cut-and-dried  accessories.  When  first  intro- 
duced it  seemed  so  good  of  the  photographer,  not  only  to 
take  your  portrait,  but  to  throw  in  unlimited  furniture  as 
well,  one  could  not  but  feel  pleased  at  such  liberality. 
But  after  a time,  when  chairs  and  tables,  vases  and  pillars, 
bookcases  and  pianofortes,  all  of  them  as  pasteboardy  as 
pasteboard  can  be,  had  been  reproduced  in  profusion,  one 
began  to  ask  oneself  whether,  after  all,  it  was  a picture  of 
these,  so  much  as  a portrait  of  oneself,  that  was  desired  ; and 
so  the  custom  of  late  has  become  for  photographers  to  devote 
themselves  more  especially  to  the  sitter  himself,  rather  than 
worry  about  “ properties."  And  as  one  cannot  be  taken 
full-length  very  well  without  showing  a good  deal  of 
extraneous  and  uninteresting  matter,  we  have  come  to  the 
general  custom  of  depicting  our  sitters  in  half-length  or 
vignetted  style.  No  doubt  we  shall  still  see  many  full- 
length  portraits,  but  not  from  second-rate  studios.  Few 
portraits  are  more  charming  than  the  standing  figure  of  an 
elegantly  dressed  lady  ; but  then  to  render  such  a model 
well,  a thorough  artist  is  required,  who  can  pose  and  arrange 
with  taste.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
most  portraits  are  now-a-days  taken  half-length  or  vig- 
netted, since  it  is  far  easier  to  produce  a successful  result  so, 
than  with  a standing  figure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  cartes- 
de-visite.  A photographer  who  has  but  little  time,  who 
has  to  pose  rapidly  and  get  rid  of  his  customers  in  a few 
minutes,  even  if  ho  is  a capable  and  talented  man,  cannot 
possibly  pose  standing  or  full-length  models,  within 
the  brief  period  at  bis  disposal,  in  anything  like  a satis- 
factory manner.  But  when  he  has  not  to  study  the  pose  of 
the  model’s  feet,  half  of  bis  difficulties  fall  away  at  once,  and 
the  chances  are  he  makes  a very  tolerable  portrait.  How 
often  does  it  happen  that  a gawky  awkward  portrait  appears 
to  very  good  advantage  after  the  legs  have  been  cutoff,  and 
even  a half-length  picture,  which  has  not  pleased  before, 
does  so  at  once  if  only  Lead  and  shoulders  are  visible.  The 
great  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  vignette  is  certainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  limbs  of  the  model,  often  so  awkwardly 
posed,  are  not  visible.  One  never  knows  what  to  do  with 
legs  and  arms,  and  it  is  these  which  usually  offend  in  a 
photograph.  We  repeat,  it  wants  a very  good  photographer 
indeed  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  rebellious  limbs.  Al- 
together the  photographer  has  much  to  be  thankful  for  that 


the  fashion  for  whole-figure  portraits  has  gone  out.  He 
has  now  little  to  fear  from  clever  sitters  who  want  to  be 
taken  “like  this,  don’t  you  know,  without  any  demned 
nonsense  1 " and  whose  great  idea  was  to  sit  astride  a balus- 
trade smoking  short  pipes,  or  with  hats  cocked  knowingly, 
and  who  affected  little  canes  with  tassels  depending  there- 
from. There  is  nothing  left  for  these  gentlemen  now  but  to 
sit  down  and  “have  their  heads  taken  off ’’  quietly.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  changes  in  style  of  portraiture 
are  brought  about,  and  why  some  things  become  popular 
and  others  do  not ; but  there  is  little  doubt  the  last  Baris 
Exhibition  had  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  dark 
printing  and  Rembrandt  portraiture,  the  Adam-Solomon 
pictures  in  great  measure  influencing  photographers. 
We  wonder  whether  next  year’s  show  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
will  work  as  great  a change.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
progress  in  many  branches  of  the  art,  and  it  will  be  with 
some  degree  of  expectancy  that  many  of  us  will  await  the 
opening  of  the  World’s  Fair  for  1878. 

Improvements  in  Photographing  upon  Woven  Fabrics. — We 

see  that  an  application  lor  a new  patent  has  been  made  for 
“ improvements  in  photography  relating  to  the  production 
of  photographic  pictures  on  woven  fabrics."  We  only  trust 
that  the  “improvements”  are  real  and  effective,  although, 
for  our  part,  we  can  see  little  difficulty  in  the  production  of 
such  prints  in  the  ordinary  way.  Perhaps,  however,  with 
these  “improvements”  somebody  will  see  his  way  clear  to 
applying  photography  to  the  general  printing  of  fabrics, 
which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a very  extensive  trade  at  the 
present  day.  As  matters,  however,  stand  at  present  we  can- 
not conceive  why  photographers  do  not  take  up  more 
generally  the  matter  of  fabric  printing.  A photographer’s 
work  is,  after  all,  little  else  than  supplying  the  public  with 
knick-knacks  more  or  less  useful ; for  every  one  who  wants  a 
portrait  taken  for  family  purposes,  a dozen  require  them  in 
order  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  because  other  people  have 
them.  So  that  if  photographers  would  only  remember  this, 
and  have  in  view  the  submission  to  their  customers  of  some- 
thing novel  or  taking,  without  troubling  themselves  much 
about  its  utility,  we  think  they  would  occasionally  do  a 
little  stroke  of  business  that  would  not  be  unwelcome,  and 
the  printing  of  photographs  upon  fabrics  appears  to  our 
mind  a means  that  might  well  be  applied  in  this  way. 
Handkerchiefs,  d’oyleys,  mats  of  all  descriptions,  serviettes, 
fans,  and  a hundred  other  things  of  the  kind  might  be 
ornamented  or  marked  by  the  aid  of  photography.  If  a 
photographer  could  supply  a set  of  d’oyleys  impressed  with 
the  portraits  of  eminent  persons — statesmen,  artists,  authors, 
actors,  &c. — he  would  soon  find  customers  for  the  novelty  ; in 
the  same  way,  if  he  would  undertake  to  mark  a dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs with  the  owner's  portrait,  or  to  ornament  screens 
or  mats  with  pictorial  photographs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
he  would  soon  do  a bit  of  business  in  such  things.  It  might 
not  lead  to  very  extensive  dealings,  perhaps,  but  in  these 
times  it  would  be  remembered  progress  and  novelty  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Chambre  Syndicale  and  Photographic  Patents  — 
M.  Levy’s  Reproductions  of  the  Louvre  Museum  and 
the  New  Opera  House — M.  Boivins  Comparative 
Experiments  with  Chardon’s  Emulsion  and  the  Gela- 
tine Pellicle — M.  Rodrioues  on  Photography  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  of  Lisbon. 

The  Chambre  Syndicale  of  photography  was  occupied  on 
the  occasion  of  its  last  meeting  with  a subject  which  comes 
well  within  its  deliberations,  namely,  that  of  patents.  The 
Chambre  does  not  desire  to  discuss  in  any  way  with  con- 
troversies connected  with  patents,  but  confines  its  efforts 
to  making  patents  known  as  widely  as  possible.  It  is 
certain  that  in  France,  at  any  rate,  the  great  majority  of 
patents  which  are  daily  taken  out  do  not  come  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  details  of 
them.  Everybody,  no  doubt,  has  the  right  to  go  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  to  consult  any  of  the  specifications 
which  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  ; but  no  one 
practically  makes  use  of  the  right  he  possesses,  which 
necessarily  entails  a certain  loss  of  time  and  other  incon- 
venience. In  the  first  place  searchers  are  liable  to  search 
for  matter  which  has  already  been  looked  for  a dozen 
times  before  by  others,  and  have  to  undertake  long 
and  weary  work  to  discover  nothing  new  ; on  the  other 
hand,  persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  photographers  espe- 
cially, if  they  do  not  acquaint  themselves  with  what  has 
gone  before,  are  liable  to  pay  large  sums  for  so-called 
secrets,  &c.,  which  have  been  published  to  the  world 
several  times  already.  Sometimes,  again,  they  are  stopped 
in  their  work  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  patents  which 
have  no  validity  after  all.  The  Chambre  Syndicate  is  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  able  to  render  very  good 
service  to  photographers  by  carefully  examining  for  them 
the  patents  which  most  concern  them,  expressing  an 
opinion  of  the  value  thereof,  and  making  known  details  as 
far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  law.  This  very  important 
step  is  to  be  very  seriously  considered  at  future  meetings 
of  the  Chambre  Syndicale,  and  there  cannot  be  a doubt  it 
will  materially  benefit  the  photographic  public. 

M.  Levy — who,  as  everybody  knows,  not  only  produces 
the  magnificent  stereo  slides  which  bear  his  name,  but 
also  prints  upon  papers  which  are  second  to  none — has  just 
published  a series  of  reproductions  taken  from  the  Gallerie 
dea  Antiques  at  the  Louvre.  All  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
ancient  art  in  our  National  Museum  are  represented  in 
their  most  advantageous  light.  Despite  the  difficulties  of 
lighting  which  he  had,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  con- 
tend against,  M.  Levy  has  been  able  to  produce  work 
good  in  every  respect.  We  may  say  the  same  for  the 
beautiful  paintings,  which  arc  reproduced  in  an  album,  of 
the  New  Opera,  which  the  skilful  photographer  has  re- 
cently published.  The  artistic  splendours  of  the  famous 
staircase,  of  the  public  foyer,  of  the  foyer  in  the  ball- 
room, and  of  all  the  rich  decorations  in  this  wonderful 
building,  are  as  well  rendered  as  the  architectural  design 
and  studies  of  sculpture  which  ornament  the  exterior  of 
the  building. 

M.  Boivin  has  recently  been  undertaking  some  com- 
parative experiments  with  Chardon’s  dry  emulsion  and 
the  gelatino- bromide  pellicle.  The  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion he  has  now  communicated  to  me.  Those  secured  by 
the  first  of  these  products  are,  he  assures  me,  perfect  in 
their  nature.  He  only  regrets  that  the  modus  operandi  is 
a costly  oue,  and  that  the  exposure  of  the  film  lasts  for 
some  miuutes,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  some  objects 
which  are  well  exposed  upon  the  gelatino-bromide 
pellicle  in  five-.to  ten  seconds.  My  friend  hopes  that 
M.  Chardon  will  complete  his  process  by  accelerating  it  in 
some  way.  As  to  the  experiments  which  M.  Boivin  has 
made  with  the  gelatino-bromide  pellicle,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  A distinguished  amateur  of  Saint 
Etienne  (M.  Durand)  having  forwarded  a specimen  of  the 
Kennett  pellicle  and  half-a-dozen  plates  prepared  with  it, 
my  collaborateur  proceeded  to  test  the  product  forthwith. 
His  experiment  was  made  upon  the  8th  of  November,  and 
he  says  of  it : “ The  light  on  the  day  in  question  was  not 
most  certainly  of  a favourable  character,  since  No.  4 
degree  on  my  photometer  necessitated  an  exposure  of  not 
less  than  ten  minutes,  while  the  same  result  would  have 
been  obtained  in  fine  summer  weather  in  three  or  four 
minutes.  The  lens  employed  was  a simple  quarter-plate 
one,  having  a focus  of  sixteen  centimetres  with  a dia- 
phragm of  eight  millimetres.  I was  able  under  these 
circumstances  to  secure  a perfect  negative  in  five  seconds 
upon  the  gelatine  pellicle.”  M.  Boivin  throughout  his 
experiment  followed  the  data  supp'ied  by  M.  Odagir  and 
M.  Iieunett  in  respect  to  development,  &c.  At  the  same 


time  he  was  considerably  surprised  at  the  effect  of  adding 
a drop  of  glucoside  of  ammonium,  to  intensify  the  image 
after  all  the  details  had  appeared  ; the  result  was  a very 
excellent  one.  The  important  point  of  the  gelatino  bro- 
mide process,  according  to  M.  Boivin,  is  the  possibility  of 
securing  speedy  and  uniform  drying,  and  thus  avoiding 
dust. 

M.  J.  S.  Rodrigues,  the  director  of  the  photographic 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Cartographic  Department  of 
Portugal,  has  just  published  in  French  an  interesting 
work  giving  all  the  details  of  the  establishment  under  his 
direction.  The  method  in  which  it  is  fitted  up  and  the 
processes  iu  use  at  the  establishment  are  all  clearly 
explained.  The  facsimile  of  an  ancient  manuscript 
produced  under  M.  Rodrigues’  direction  illustrates  the 
volume  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  perusing  this 
interesting  volume,  and  examining  the  perfect  illustration 
which  accompanies  it,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  completeness  with  which  photography  has  been 
applied  in  Lisbon  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  the 
production  of  Government  work,  and  it  would  be  matter 
for  congratulation  if  every  country  possessed  a like 
establishment. 

This  evening  there  will  be  held  at  the  Palais  Royal e the 
fifth  banquet  of  professional  photographers. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


SPLITTING  OF  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

BY  PR.  MANTELL.* 

A COMMUNICATION  by  Mr.  Dunmore  to  the  British  Journal 
for  January  19th  of  current  year,  on  the  splitting  of 
negative  films,  I should  probably  have  passed  over  as  pos- 
sessing no  particular  interest  to  myself,  had  I not  suffered 
to  some  extent  from  a similar  cause  this  winter.  In  my  ope- 
rating room,  situated  over  my  stables,  1 have  kept  several 
boxes  of  negatives  which  I took  in  India  between  the  years 
1865  and  1873,  and  which  I prize  considerably.  The  room  is 
generally  damp,  and  was  extremely  so  during  the  past 
extraordinary  winter. 

On  examining  the  negatives  a few  weeks  ago  I was 
horrified  to  find  that  all  of  them  were  covered  with  mois- 
ture, and  that  the  films  of  several  had  split.  These  nega- 
tives were  taken  with  Thomas’s  and  Mawson’s  collodion, 
generally  in  combination,  and  were  protected  by  Rouch’s 
negative  varnish.  I do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
substances  has  been  the  cause  of  the  injury,  nor  do  I think 
that  the  damp  has  per  se  been  the  active  agent. 

The  splits  are  all  of  the  same  character — wavy,  semicir- 
cular, and  angular;  the  film  is  loosened,  and  the  split 
parts  could  at  the  time  be  moved  about  with  the  finger, 
being  separated  from  the  glass.  The  following  table  shows 
the  year  when  the  negatives  were  taken,  and  the  number  of 
these  in  which  the  films  have  suffered. 


Date  of  taking 
Negatives. 

Number  of  Nega- 
tives taken. 

Number  of  Negatives 
with  Split  Films. 

1865 

23 

1 

1867 

33 

9 

1873 

32 

1 

Totals 

88 

11 

My  impression  is,  that  in  most  instances,  where  good 
chemicals  are  used,  that  the  splitting  of  films  is  flue  to  a 
trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  remaining  in  them.  I feel 
certain  that  this  is  the  cause  in  my  own  negatives,  from 
the  fact  that  those  which  have  suffered  were  taken  in 
the  field,  and  that  imperfect  washing  was  common  under 
the  circumstances.  Ilad  the  extreme  dampness  of  the 
weather  been  to  blame  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 


* lttid  before  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 
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bulk  of  the  negatives,  perhaps  all,  would  have  had  split 
films,  as  they  were  kept  under  similar  conditions  in  deal 
boxes,  and  were,  moreover,  quite  wet  when  examined. 

1 think  the  reason  of  the  negatives  having  remained  so 
many  yea-s  unaffected  is  that  the  trace  of  hyposulphite  j 
was  so  exceedingly  small  that  it  required  an  abnormally  i 
damp  season  to  act  upon  them,  and  that,  had  there  not 
been  an  actual  condensation  of  moisture  on  their  surfaces,  | 
they  would  not  have  suffered  at  all,  ordinary  hygrometric 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  being  insufiicient  to  penetrate 
the  varnished  films. 


$cccnt  Jjatents. 

MR.  ,JOH> SON’S  NEW  CARBON  PROCESS. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  new 
patent  for  improvements  in  the  carbon  process,  the  marvel- 
lously fine  examples  of  which  we  recently  noticed. 

This  invention  consists  of  sundry  improvements  in  the  photo- 
graphic operations  by  which  pictures  are  obtained  in  carbon  or 
other  permanent  pigments,  a process (which  has  also  been  called 
“ the  autotype  process,”  or  autotvpv. 

As  ordinarily  practised  this  is  well  understood,  many  editions 
of  the  Manual  of  the  autotype  process  originally  written  by  the 
inventor  of  these  improvements  having  been  published. 

My  improvements  will  be  best  described  under  two  heads  or 
chapters.  A.  Those  which  relate  to  the  double  transfer  process. 

B.  Those  which  relrte  to  the  simple  or  single  transfer  process, 
some  of  which  will  be  found  of  important  use  for  other  processes 
of  photography,  viz.,  whenever  a negative  has  to  bo  taken  and 
preserved. 

My  first  improvement  consists  in  the  substitution  of  alizarine, 
the  colouring  principle  of  madder — well  known  to  be  properly 
stable  when  combined  with  an  earthy  or  metallic  base — instead  of 
the  fugitive  preparations  of  cochin-al  hitherto  used  for  obtaining 
the  brilliant  purple  tones  for  pigment  prints.  Small  quantities 
of  alizarine  have  already  been  used  combined  with  other  colouring 
matters,  such  as  Indian  red  ; but  when  sufficient  is  employed  in 
the  usual  wav  to  give  the  red  tint  alone,  the  paper  employed  to 
receive  the  finished  proof  becomes  stained  red  or  pink  instead  of 
remaining  white,  or  the  pigment  paper  becomes  insoluble  even 
when  not  exposed  to  light.  As  is  well  known,  alizarine  is 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  is  precipitated  there- 
from as  a coloured  lake  by  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  and 
particularly  by  alum,  which  yields  a brilliant  red  lake,  and  by  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  which  yields  a purple  lake.  But  the  salts  of  alum 
and  zinc  also  precipitate  gelatine,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pound used  for  preparing  the  pigment  paper,  so  that  when  suffi- 
cient alum  is  employed  to  fix  or  render  insoluble  the  alizarine 
lake,  that  lake,  when  mixed  with  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash  to  form  the  pigment  paper,  renders  the  pigment  compound 
insoluble  and  unfit  for  use,  or  it  becomes  so  by  keeping.  I avoid 
this  result  by  employing  sufficient  aluminous  salt  to  produce  the 
full  red  colour,  and  afterwards  add  a lime  or  magnesian  salt  to 
effect  complete  insolubility.  I thus  obtain  the  brilliance  and  per- 
manence due  to  the  alizarine  without  rendering  the  gelatine 
insoluble.  The  alizarine  of  commerce  is  so  variable  in  quality 
and  strength  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  very  definite  quantities 
for  the  preparation  of  the  lake.  I find,  however,  that  for  every 
part  of  dry,  real  aliz  trine,  about  five  parts  of  liquid  ammonia 
(liquor  aminoncefortis  of  the  pbarmacoepia  of  London),  five  parts 
of  pure  ammonia  alum,  and  five  parts  of  chlorine  of  calcium,  or 
eight  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are  required.  The  alizarine  is 
di-solved  in  the  ammonia,  with  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  and 
the  ulum  in  solution  is  added.  When  well  mixed  the  chloride  of 
calcium  is  added,  and  the  precipitated  lake  cast  upon  a filter,  and 
dried  on  chalk  stone,  as  is  well  understood.  The  salt  of  limes 
is  in  excess,  but  such  excess  is  not  precipitated,  but  remains 
insoluble. 

A pigment  paper  made  by  a mixture  of  China  or  Indian  ink,  or 
other  black  pigment,  and  alizarine  lako,  so  as  to  have  a rich 
maroon  or  amarinth  tint,  may  be  “ toned”  by  a weak  solution  of 
perchloride  or  persulphate  of  iron,  to  which  a few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  have  been  added,  in  the  same  way  as  the  tints  pro- 
duced by  a salt  of  silver  are  “toned,”  or  turned  from  red  to  violet 
by  the  salt  of  gold, 


I claim  the  use  of  alizarine  lake  formed  by  alumina  mixed  with 
lime  magnesia,  or  other  earthy  matter  capable  of  fixing  the  aliza- 
rine without  rendering  insoluble  the  gelatiue  when  employed  for 
pigment  paper.  And  I claim  the  mode  described  for  “ toning  ” 
prints  produced  by  such  lake  or  lakes. 

My  second  improvement  consists  in  a new  method  of  preparing 
the  pigment  paper,  and  of  sensitising  the  same  when  already 
made,  but  made  insensitive— that  is,  without  the  bichromate. 

It  has  been  usual  to  spread  the  gelatine  pigment  compound 
upon  the  paper  in  as  cool  a place  as  possible,  and  immediately  to 
hang  it  up  to  dry  in  such  cool,  airy  place.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  paper  is  made  insensitive  it  is  rendered  sensitive  by  im- 
mersion in  a solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  or  other  bichro- 
mate, and  is  then  suspended  in  such  cool,  airy  room. 

I operate  in  a totally  different  manner.  After  spreading  the 
gelatine  compound  upon  the  paper,  or  after  plunging  the  already 
prepared  paper  into  the  bichromate  bath,  I lay  it  flat  upon  a level 
surface  upon  a plate  heated  to  90°  or  100u  Fahrenheit,  and  I 
maintain  the  wet  pigment  paper  in  this  position  for  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes,  by  which  time  the  denser  particles  of  colour 
have  settled  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  pigment  compound,  par- 
ticularly such  heavier  or  larger  particles  ns  have  escaped  filtration, 
or  which  have  clogged  together  during  the  preparation,  and  which 
would  form  a blot  or  spot  upon  the  ultimate  picture.  Papers  so 
treated,  having  a less  dense  pigment  compound  on  the  surface  and 
a denser  compound  below,  yield  more  delicate  half-tones  and 
more  vigorous  shadows  than  paper  made  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
and,  as  water  is  lost  during  the  heating,  the  compound  becomes 
more  concentrated  and  does  not  run  from  the  paper  when  sus- 
pended in  warm  weather.  In  a hot  atmosphere  the  duration  of 
the  heating  operation  while  the  paper  is  in  a horizontal  position 
may  be  considered  greater  than  has  beon  stated.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  paper  so  treated  must  either  be  allowed 
to  cool  before  being  suspended  vertically,  or  the  operation  must 
last  till  the  gelatine  compound  is  too  thick  to  lun.  It  is  important 
that  perfectly  pure  bichromate  salt  be  used,  that  a small  part  of  the 
bichromate  be  converted  into  neutral  salt  to  ensure  the  compound 
from  the  presence  of  free  acid. 

My  third  improvement  consists  in  substituting  for  glass  or 
porcelain,  used  as  the  temporary  support  for  holding  the  print  by 
suction  during  the  developm.-nt,  card  or  millboard  made  by  some 
waterproof  cement  instead  of  by  paste  or  glue,  and  with  a white, 
highly -polished  face  of  paper  prepared  with  shellac  or  other 
waterproof  substance.  Or  1 use  sheets  of  tinned  iron  or  zinc 
faced  with  such  highly-glazed  impervious  paper,  such  paper  being 
attached  to  the  metal  by  india-rubber  or  marine  glue,  or  dissolved 
shellac,  either  by  direct  application  to  the  face  of  the  metal,  or  by 
folding  over  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  attaching  the  edges  by 
cement  behind  the  plate. 

Such  prepared  pap;r  may  be  renewed  when  worn  out,  ad  infi- 
nitum ; and  after  each  operation  of  developing  a picture  it  has 
only  to  be  rubbed  over  bv  a flannel,  and  a little  wax  and  resin 
dissolved  in  benzine,  as  is  well  understood,  to  be  ready  for  another 
operation. 

Such  prepared  panel  is  not  only  much  more  easily  handled  than 
the  flexible  supports  hitherto  used,  whether  made  of  a simple 
ejating  of  shellac  (see  first  edition  of  Autotope  Manual),  or  the 
more  complex  coating  used  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  is  far  more 
economical,  as  when  attached  to  the  panel  or  plate  it  may  be  used 
a great  number  of  times  without  renewal. 

I claim  the  use  of  cardboard  made  impermeable  to  water,  and 
sheets  of  metal  coated  with  prepared  paper,  as  the  temporary 
support  in  obtaining  a non-reversed  proof  by  pigment  printing. 

It  is  usual  after  tho  print  has  been  developed  upon  the 
temporary  support,  and  has  been  fixed  by  immersion  in  alum,  to 
allow  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  to  transfer  it  to  prepar.d  paper 
called  the  “ second  transfer  paper.” 

Instead  of  thus  operating,  my  fourth  improvement  consists  in 
treating  such  print  after  leaving  the  alum  bath,  and  having  been 
rinsed  well  in  water,  to  allow  the  washed  print  to  drain  well ; 
but  before  drying  I coat  it  with  a gelatine  solution  rendered 
opaque  by  zinc  white  or  other  white  pigment.  After  thus 
coating  the  plate  or  sheet  of  cardboard,  it  is  placed  in  a horizontal 
position,  and  when  the  film  of  white  gelatine  has  set  or  solidified, 
a thin  bit  of  tissue  or  other  thin  paper  is  wetted  in  water,  and 
laid  upon  the  solidified  gelatine.  A little  pressure  with  a brush 
or  sponge  causes  the  paper  to  adhere,  and  when  the  whole  is  dry 
it  may  be  removed  to  be  mounted  subsequently  on  cardboard,  or 
it  may  have  the  cardboard  mount  applied  before  being  taken  from 
the  glass.  Or,  instead  of  the  intervening  paper,  the  card  mount 
may  be  applied  directly  upon  the  gelatine,  and  pressed  thereon. 
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After  the  pressure  has  been  continued  for  some  time  the  card  will 
have  become  permanently  fixed.  I would,  however,  observe, 
that  when  the  negatives  are  old  or  imperfect,  and  the  priuts 
require  much  touching,  and  particularly  when  the  priuts  have 
been  developed  upon  collodion,  to  be  described,  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  white  while  the  print  is  in  the  wet  state  cannot  be 
made.  In  these  cases  the  print  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  touching  or  spotting  to  correct  the  defective  prints  is  made, 
and  the  gelatine  and  white  must  be  applied  subsequently.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  give  to  the  wet  priuts  before  drying  a thin 
coating  of  gelatine,  or  of  gelatine  and  chrome  alum,  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  and  support  the  relief  which  defines  the  picture  during 
the  drying  operation.  Pictures  so  treated  are  greatly  superior  to 
those  which  have  been  allowed  to  dry  without  such  treatment.  I 
do  not,  however,  claim  the  use  of  transparent  gelatine,  but  that 
only  in  which  the  gelatine  has  been  made  opaque  to  replace  the 
more  or  less  costly  double  transfer  paper — not  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  economy,  but  that  the  results  are  greatly  superior,  being,  in 
fact,  equal  in  every  respect  to  a single  transfer  print  upon  opal 
glass. 

My  fifth  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  a solution  of  gela- 
tine— say,  of  four  per  cent,  strength— rendered  insoluble  when 
dry  by  a small  quantity  of  chrome  alum,  as  is  well  understood, 
instead  of  the  usual  collodion  coating  for  preparing  the  temporary 
support  when  a polished  surface  is  required.  1 pour  this  solu- 
tion on  the  plate  prepared  by  wax  or  stearine,  as  is  usual  when 
collodion  is  used  ; I allow  it  to  dry,  and  before  applying  the 
print  I pass  the  prepaied  plate  into  warm  water  to  soften  the 
gelatine  and  remove  the  excess  of  chrome  alum.  After  this 
treatment  the  insolated  print  must  be  applied  to  the  gelatine 
coating,  and  the  development  proceeded  with  as  usual  when  collo- 
dion is  employed.  I claim  the  use  of  the  well-known  gelatine 
solution  for  this  purpose. 

Chapter  II.— My  first  and  chief  improvement  under  this  head 
of  my  invention  consists  of  a new  method  of  obtaining  reversed 
negatives,  without  which,  as  is  well  known,  prints  produced  by 
the  single  transfer  process  of  pigment  printing  are  themselves 
reversed,  as  when  an  objeet  is  viewed  in  a mirror  or  looking- 
glass. 

The  only  certain  mode  of  removing  the  collodion  film  from  the 
glass  upon  which  it  has  been  taken,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  print 
upon  the  side  in  contact  with  the  glass,  consists  in  pouring  upon 
the  negative  a solution  of  gelatine,  allowing  the  gelatine  film  to 
dry,  for  which  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  are  required, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  that  film  upon  the  dry  gelatine  : a 
coating  of  collodion  is  then  poured,  which  is  again  allowed  to  dry, 
and  the  compound  pellicle  with  the  adhering  negative  is  detached 
from  the  glass. 

Instead  of  this  tedious  preparation,  which  renders  the  negative 
incapable  of  being  employed  for  printing  for  so  long  a period,  I 
prepare  the  double  film  of  gelatine  and  collodion  beforehand  upon 
a clean  plate  prepared  with  a film  of  wax  or  stearine,  and  1 apply 
it,  when  detached,  to  the  surface  of  the  finished  negative ; but,  as 
is  well  known,  such  application  cannot  be  made  directly,  as  the 
gelatine  wetted  swells,  extends,  and  curls  up,  and  cannot'be  made 
to  adhere.  I avoid  this  difficulty  by  immersing  both  negative  and 
double  pellicle  in  water  to  which  sufficient  alcohol  has  been  added 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  water  by  the  gelatine,  and  its 
consequent  extension  and  retraction,  and  by  using  this  fluid 
slightly  warmed  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  the  alcohol.  In  practice  I find  equal  parts  of 
rectified  spirits  and  water,  and  a temperature  of  from  80c  to 
90°,  to  give  the  best  results ; but  there  is  a wide  margin  as  regards 
the  liquid,  and  the  adhesion  takes  place  even  without  artificial 
heat  in  summer  weather.  As  soon  as  the  gelatine  begins  to  dis- 
solve without  the  preliminary  swelling — and  when  this  is  observed 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine  and  that  of  the  negative  are  brought 
together  under  the  mixed  fluid,  and  are  lifted  simultaneously  out 
of  that  fluid  and  placed  upon  a horizontal  support— a piece  of  oiled 
paper  or  oiled  silk  is  then  laid  over  them,  and  pressure  given  by 
the  squeegee  or  other  means.  When  quite  cold  the  two  surface's 
will  be  found  united,  and  the  pellicular  flexible  negative  may  be 
lifted  from  the  plates,  and  if  placed  between  the  leaves  of  highly- 
dried  paper  under  pressure  it  will  dry  rapidly,  quite  straight,  and 
may  be  used  immediately  with  either  side  of  the  negative  applied 
to  the  sensitive  paper.  Such  pellicle  negatives  may  be  worked 
up  exactly  as  if  on  glass  when  prepared  by  varnish  or  otherwise 
for  that  purpose. 

I have  alluded  above  to  a double  pellicle,  as  this  is  the  best  I 
have  found  for  the  purpose  ; but  it  is  evident  that  a simple  sheet 
of  gelatine  of  commerce  may  be  substituted,  the  only  disadvantage 


being  that  if.  is  acted  upon  by  moist  air  unless  protected  by  a 
coating  of  collodion  or  varnish.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  a sheet 
of  paper  made  more  or  less  transparent,  coated  with  gelatine  or 
some  other  adhesive  hollow  body,  may  be  used.  I also  fiud  that 
such  bodies — viz.,  a sheet  of  s' out  collodion,  a shcot  of  talc,  or 
porous  paper — may  be  attached  !o  negatives  in  the  way  described 
by  introducing  into  the  warm  weak  spirit  a portion  of  gelatine  in 
solution.  The  manipulations  are  the  same,  sufficient  gelatine  to 
effect  the  adherence  of  the  surfaces  beiug  left  after  the  action  of 
the  squeegee. 

As  is  well  understood,  the  glass  must  be  prepared  with  an  in- 
finitely thin  stratum  of  wax  before  applying  the  collodion  to  form 
the  negative  to  be  removed  from  the  glass,  or  if  this  be  not  done 
the  finished  negative  must  be  immersed  in  water  acidified  with 
chlorhydric  or  citric  acid,  and  maintained  therein  until  the  pellicle 
show'  signs  of  becoming  detached  ; and  if  the  negative  has  been 
varnished,  such  vani  sh  must  be  removed  by  a solution  of  a caustic 
alkali  or  sp  rits  of  wine  before  being  placed  in  the  acid  bath,  as  is 
' well  understood.  It  must  then  be  washed  in  water  to  remove  the 
acid,  and  is  ready  for  immersion  in  the  water  and  alcohol. 

When  the  negative  is  large,  or  where  great  definition  is  not  re- 
quired, instead  of  the  gelatine  and  co'lodion  pellicle  I use  paper 
made  transparent,  coated  with  a solution  of  gelatine  or  gelatine 
and  chrome  alum,  and  I apply  it  to  the  negative  exactly  as  a car- 
bon print  is  transferred  from  the  temporary  to  the  permanent 
support,  as  is  well  understood  ; and  when  the  negative  is  very 
large  I prefer  to  operate  in  a different  manner.  I coat  the  edges 
of  a large  sheet  of  plate  glass  with  a solution  of  caoutchouc,  or  as 
for  the  preparation  of  a dry  collodion  plate.  Upon  this  plate  I 
apply  a sheet  of  thin  transparent  paper,  which  has  been  wetted  with 
a one  percent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  water.  When 
this  paper  has  dried  I apply  a coating  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsion, 
diffused  either  in  eollodion  or  a solution  of  gelatine,  and  I deve- 
lop and  fix  the  negative  after  exposure  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
When  the  finished  negative  has  become  dry,  1 apply  another  sheet 
of  transparent  paper,  previously  coated  with  gelatine  or  gelatine 
or  chrome  alum,  as  before  described.  The  negative  is  thus  im- 
prisoned between  two  sheets  of  transparent  paper,  either  of  which 
may  be  worked  upon  by  a lead-pencil  or  stump  to  any  extent. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  if  the  negative.}  are  not  required  to  be 
reversed,  the  process  described  offers  great  advantages  : — 1st.  On 
the  ground  of  economy,  plate-glass  being  replaced  by  gelatine 
and  collodion.  2nd.  For  transport  or  transmission  by  post. 
3rd.  For  facility  of  storage,  &c.,  &c. 

I have  described  the  transfer  as  taking  place  upon  plain  pellicle 
or  paper,  but  pellicles  or  paper  with  a printed  border  or  an  in- 
scription may  be  employed ; or  a second  negative,  or  carbon 
print  on  a transparent  medium,  may  be  used  ns  the  transporting 
film,  if  the  negative  and  pellicle  negative  have  been  taken  each 
with  an  appropriate  mask  or  “cache,"  as  is  well  understood. 
Again  : such  transferred  negatives  may  be  trimmed  with  scissors, 
and  inserted  in  appropriate  negatives  in  which  a space  has  been 
left  transparent,  so  that  the  doubled  negative  may  yield  pictures 
with  frames  or  borders,  or  figures  with  landscape  backgrounds  or 
other  combination. 

I claim  the  mode  of  transferring  negatives  described,  simple  or 
compound. 

My  second  improvement  in  single  transfer  pigment  printing 
consists  in  substituting  for  the  usual  siugle  transfer  paper  a card 
or  board  formed  of  two  or  more  layers  of  paper  cemented  together 
by  bleached  shellac  dissolved  in  liquid  ammonia,  or  in  a solution 
of  borax,  or  by  marine  glue  or  other  cement  insoluble  in  water. 
By  this  means  no  mounting  of  the  ultimate  print  is  required.  I 
apply  this  process  to  the  prints  of  enlargements,  which  are 
thus  obtained  upou  the  board  to  be  used  without  any  intermediate 
mounting  aud  to  the  printing  of  cartes-de-visite,  the  pellicular 
negatives  beiug  trimmed  to  the  proper  size  aud  mounted  with  or 
without  borders  upou  a sheet  of  plate  glass.  Such  collection  of 
negatives  may  be  rendered  capable  of  being  printed  simul- 
taneously by  proper  selection  if  many  are  used,  so  that  only  nega- 
tives of  equal  printing  density  are  employed  on  the  same  plate. 
If  this  bo  not  possible,  the  negatives  less  dense  than  the  others 
are  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  translucency  by  the  addition  of 
gelatine  pellicle  to  the  back,  or  by  transparent  paper,  as  is  well 
understood.  Oncuttiug  the  negative  to  the  proper  size  allowance 
should  bo  made  for  the  “ safe  edge,”  the  line  of  opaque,  or  nearly 
opaque,  varnish  round  tho  picture,  although  this  is  scarcely 
necessary  in  single  transfer  printing,  unless  the  pigment  paper 
be  too  soluble,  or  the  prints  require  to  be  greatly  reduced  from 
excess  of  density  from  over-printing.  Any  number  of  negatives 
may  be  thus  printed  together,  but  it  will  be  convenient  probably 
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to  arrange  them  in  dozens  in  such  a manner  that  they  have  only 
to  be  cut  horizontally  and  vertically  by  the  shears  or  cutting 
machine  to  yield  one  dozen  cartes. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  paper  card  or  panel  described  I 
prefer  that  such  paper,  &c.,  have  a film  of  opaque  white  over 
the  surface  to  receive  the  print,  in  order  to  hide  the  grain  of  the 
paper. 

Enamel  paper  has  not  hitherto  been  successfully  used  for 
single  transfer  paper,  as  when  the  pigment  for  producing  the 
enamel  surface  is  used  in  sufficient  quantity  for  this  purpose  it 
becomes  stained  by  the  bichromate  of  the  pigment  compound. 

I find,  however,  that  if  kaolin  or  china  clay,  or  starch,  or 
other  substance  not  combining  with  the  chromic  acid,  be  em- 
ployed as  the  pigment  to  give  the  enamel  facing,  no  such  stain 
occurs. 

I substitute  one  or  more  of  these  substances  for  the  zinc  or  lead 
or  barytes  white  hitherto  employed  for  facing  or  enamelling  paper, 
aud  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  prepare  paper,  preferring  that 
this  be  as  thin  as  can  be  successfully  used.  When  this  coating 
is  dry  it  is  cylindered  in  the  usual  way,  aud  upon  the  prepared 
surface  I apply  a solution  of  the  well-known  gelatine  and  chrome- 
alum  compound,  which  is  well  known. 

My  third  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  an  extremely  thin 
paper  for  preparing  the  single  transfer  paper,  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  prints  for  illustrating  books,  so  that  the  mounted  pig- 
ment photograph  shall  not  be  materially  thicker  than  a print  from 
an  engraving  upon  India  paper.  I obtain  such  paper  by  immersing 
very  thin  papier  vegetate  or  tracing  paper  into  a solution  of  white 
shellac  in  liquor  ammonia  to  which  a portion  of  albumen  has  been 
added.  Say  shellac  two  parts,  strong  liquor  ammonia  one  part, 
albumen  of  egg  one  part,  water  twenty  parts  ; dissolve  by  gentle 
heat,  and  filter. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  tenuity  of  such  paper  it  with- 
stands perfectly  the  operation  of  washing  aud  fixing,  having  become 
waterproof  by  the  treatment  with  shellac. 

1 treat  all  the  prints  produced  by  single  transfer,  after  becoming 
dry  and  having  been  “ touched  ” or  “ spotted,”  if  necessary,  with 
a weak  solution  of  shellac,  like  the  above,  but  in  which  the  albu- 
men has  been  replaced  by  one-third  its  weight  of  glycerine.  Such 
prints,  after  being  roll’d  or  burnished,  have  a sufficient  polish, 
but  if  more  bo  desired  it  can  be  obtained  by  polishing  the  prints 
with  a little  alcohol  and  linseed  oil,  applied  as  in  finishing  French- 
polished  furniture.  Or  the  prints  may  be  enamelled  with  collodion 
and  glycerine,  applied  on  the  surface  of  a plate  of  glass,  as  is 
well  understood. 

Having  thus  described  and  particularly  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  said  invention,  and  the  mann?r  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect, 

1 would  have  it  understood  that — 

I claim  under  the  first  improvement  the  use  of  alizarine  lake 
formed  by  alumina  mixed  with  lime  magnesia,  or  other  earthy 
matter,  capable  of  fixing  the  alizarine  without  rendering  insoluble 
the  gelatine  when  employed  for  pigment  paper  ; aud  I claim  the 
mode  described  for  “ toning  ” prints  produced  by  such  lake  or 
lakes. 

I claim  under  the  second  improvement  the  method  of  preparing 
the  pigment  paper  by  subjecting  it  to  the  temperature  on  a level 
surface  as  therein  described. 

I claim  under  the  third  improvement  the  use  of  cardboard  made 
impermeable  to  water,  and  sheets  of  metal  coated  with  prepared 
paper  as  the  temporary  support  in  obtaining  a non-reversed  proof 
by  pigment  printing. 

I do  not  claim  under  the  fourth  improvement  the  use  of  trans- 
parent gelatine,  but  that  only  in  which  the  gelatine  has  been  made 
opaque  to  replace  the  more  or  less  costly  double  transfer  paper  as 
th  rein  described. 

I claim  under  the  fifth  improvement  the  use  of  the  well-known 
gelatine  solution  for  the  purpose  therein  described. 

In  the  second  division,  or  Chapter  II.,  I claim  under  the  first 
improvement  the  mode  of  transferring  negatives  described,  simple 
or  compound. 

I claim  under  the  second  improvement  in  single  transfer  pig- 
ment printing  the  use  of  a card  or  board  formed  of  two  or  more 
layers  of  paper  cemented  together  as  therein  described,  and  the 
use  of  enamelled  paper  prepared  with  kaolin  or  starch,  or  with 
some  equivalent  substance  which  does  not  combine  with  the  in- 
gredients employed  to  form  a stain  on  the  whites  of  the  picture. 

I claim  under  the  third  improvement  the  use  of  thin  paper 
prepared  by  immersion  in  the  solution  therein  described, 


[From  the  Art  Journal  ] 

This  Society  is  again  holding  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Water  Colour  Society,  Fall  .Uall  East,  w ich  is 
hung  with  about  five  hundred  and  forty  examples  of  the  art, 
including  those  displayed  on  the  screens.  It  appears  to  us 
that  during  the  last  very  few  yoars  photography  has  reached 
such  a point  of  excellence,  that  to  go  beyond  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected — is,  indeed,  simply  impossible  ; and  if  the  Society 
is  unable  to  show  that  any  strides  have  been  made  in  a new 
direction  since  its  last  public  exhibition,  and  if  the  increased 
skill  and  knowledge  of  oar  leading  photographers  have  pro- 
duced no  novelties,  it  may  at  least  be  maintianed  that  nothing 
has  been  lost.  If,  on  looking  round  the  Gallery  we  miss  from 
its  walls  tho  rich  aud  beautiful  masses  of  colour  the  painters 
give  us  when  the  room  is  open  in  the  months  of  the  spring  and 
summer,  we  have  still  the  picturesque  composition  and  the 
life-like  individualities  of  nature,  such  as  no  human  hand  could 
trace  out  on  c.iuvas  or  paper ; and  side  by  side  with  the  beauty 
of  landscapes  aro  individualities  of  anothor  kind -in  tbe 
“human  face  divine,’’  either  singly,  or  grouped  in  companion- 
ship with  landscape,  or  engaged  in  occupations  of  various  kinds. 

The  Iioyal  Engineers’  School  of  Photography  at  Chatham 
exhibits  numerous  exqu  isite  examples  of  the  art,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  “ Woodland  View,  Deer  Leap  Wood,’’  whereiu 
t Ixo  distant  haze  of  a misty  morning  is  marvellously  expressed, 
softening,  but  not  concealing,  tho  objects  whereon  tho  snbduod 
sunligtit  rests.  Stillfried  and  Andersen,  of  Japan,  contribute 
somo  very  interesting  specimens  of  tbe  people  and  scenery  of 
that  far-off  country.  Colonel  Stuart  Worthy  is,  as  usual  with 
him,  grand  in  his  delineation  ot  wave  and  cloud  : wonderful 
“ Studies”  they  are,  in  breadth  of  expression,  variety  and  force 
of  cloud-form,  and  in  curve  of  ocean  wave  crowned  with  beams 
of  sunshine,  and  rippling  waters  moviug  lazily  out  to  sea  and 
sparkling  as  they  go.  Some  such  scene  as  the  latter  is  the 
pretty  girl  contemplating,  whom  Mr.  R.  Slingsby  represents, 
under  the  title  ot  “ Alone,”  seated  on  a bench  overlooking  the 
sea : a most  attractive  picture  in  every  way.  “ Studies  of 
Children,”  by  Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  is  a frame  containing  upwards 
of  seventy  pictures  of  littlo  ones  in  almost  every  conceivable 
attitude  and  action  : an  amusiugand  pretty  “portrait  gallery.” 

“ Waiting  to  go  on,”  by  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  II.  Baden  Pritchard,  is  also  an  amusing  picture  : a child 
dressed  in  “ motley  ” waiting  the  stage  manager’s  summons 
before  the  curtain.  Among  several  very  charming  landscapes 
by  Mr.  F.  Beasley,  we  particularly  notice  two  Devonshire 
scenes,  “ Ivy  Bridge  ’’  and  “ Holy  Street  Mill.”  “ Lizzy  ” and 
“ Eliza,”  by  G.  Nesbitt,  are  two  striking  and  spirited  portraits  ; 
and  his  ‘‘Tired  Companions,”  a noble  dog  and  a young  child 
sleeping  together  on  the  floor  of  a room,  is  a pretty  subject 
treated  with  true  artistic  effect.  II.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  contributes  a most  effective  picture  which  ho  calls 
“ When  the  Day’s  Work  is  Done,”  an  aged  couple  seated  in 
their  cottage  home,  the  man  reading  the  Bible  to  his  wife.  If 
this  bo  taken  from  life,  it  is  a wonderful  application  of  the 
artist’s  taste  in  arranging  his  materials,  so  skilfully  and 
pictorially  aro  they  set  out,  and  so  efficiently  is  the  whole  pro- 
duced. “Thunder  aud  Lightning,”  exhibited  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  is  from  a painting  by  L.  Cattermole ; it  shows  a 
herd  of  horses  alarmed  by  the  storm,  and  careering  about  as  if 
they  were  wild  animals  : the  composition  reminds  one  of  Mdllo. 
Rosa  Bouheur’s  “ Horse  Fair.”  “ Bird  Nesting,”  by  A.  Ford 
Smith,  of  Llaududno,  presents  to  tbe  spectator  three  or  four 
young  girls,  in  pretty  walking  costumes,  searching  for  birds’ 
nests  among  the  shrubs  and  brambles  of  a wild-looking  expanse 
of  copse:  a more  attractive  picture  of  its  kind  one  can  scarcely 
imagine.  H.  Pointer,  of  Brighton,  famous  for  his  amusing 
photographs  of  “ Cat  Life,”  has  numerous  specimens  of  these 
domestic  animals.  Mr.  S.  Thompson’s  architectural  viows  of 
continental  towns  aud  cities  cou'd  not  be  excelled. 

Besides  the  photographs  from  Japan  already  noticed,  there 
are  specimens  from  F.  Gutekuust,  of  Philadelphia;  C.  Klary, 
Algiers;  B.  Mischewscki,  Daulzic;  Dr.  Van  Monekhoven,  of 
Ghent;  C.  Relvas,  Lisbon;  Schulz  and  Suck,  of  Carlsruhe 
Taeschler,  of  Schwartz  in  Switzerland  ; and  L.  W.  Seavey,  of 
New  York,  whoso  contributions  to  the  Society  testify  to  the 
interest  felt  by  foreigners  in  its  operations. 

On  the  table  in  tho  Gallery  aro  various  objects  connected 
with  the  practice  of  the  art,  stereoscopes,  cameras,  photographic 
albums,  lantern  slides,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Heath,  G.  Hare,  and  others. 
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POLYCHROME  PHOTOGRAPHS  WITHOUT 
DOUBLE  PRINTING. 

An  interesting  communication  from  Mr.  Henry  Cooper, 
which  appears  on  another  page,  recals  some  ingenious  ex- 
periments and  suggestions  which  that  gentleman  commu- 
nicated to  our  pages  several  years  ago.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbou  process 
Mr.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ingenious  of 
the  numerous  experimentalists  who  tried  its  capacities  in 
various  directions.  Amongst  the  experiments  and  sugges- 
tions which  he  then  published  in  our  pages  was  one  espe- 
cially interesting,  and  which  we  have  been  surprised  has 
never  been  worked  out  to  a practical  issue.  Its  aim  was 
to  produce  prints  in  various  natural  colours  by  meaus  of 
one  printing.  The  plan  suggested,  and  by  Mr.  Cooper 
experimentally  carried  out,  consisted  in  preparing  a pig- 
mented tissue  with  layers  of  gelatine  with  various  colours. 
It  was  necessary  then  to  prepare  a negative  of  an  especial 
subject,  the  tints  in  which,  representing  different  intensi- 
ties of  light,  should  just  print  through  to  a sufficient 
depth  to  reach  the  layer  of  coloured  pigment  belonging  to 
it.  This,  of  course,  involved  some  difficulties,  and  was 
impossible  for  many  ordinary  subjects  ; but  it  was  possible 
to  select  or  contrive  subjects  by  which  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  effect  could  be  produced.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious — one  which  Mr.  Cooper  suggested — 
consists  in  a white  statue,  or  statuette,  with  a background 
of  crimson  or  maroon  velvet.  In  the  first  place,  a good, 
well-exposed  negative  must  be  obtained,  with  a delicate 
and  sufficiently  dense  image  of  the  statue,  while  the  back- 
ground is  nearly  bare  glass.  A tissue  is  then  prepared 
with  a layer  of  gelatine  containing  a grey  pigment,  to 
represent  the  gradations  of  shadow  in  the  white  statue, 
and  a layer  of  gelatine  with  deep  crimson  pigment.  It 
would  be  convenient  in  each  case  to  add  the  bichromate  to 
the  gelatine,  so  as  to  avoid  after-sensitizing.  When  ex- 
posed under  the  red  tissue  of  the  negative,  the  grey  tissue 
in  contact  would  be  reached  as  the  light  passed  through 
the  transparent  background  of  the  negative,  whilst  the 
dense  portions  of  the  image  would  confine  the  action  of 
light  to  the  grey  layer  of  tissue.  The  final  picture  wTould 
present  the  white  statue  in  it3  true  gradations  of  delicate 
grey  shadow  and  white  lights,  whilst  the  background 
would  be  of  a rich  crimson  or  similar  tint. 

A rose,  with  its  green  leaves,  was  another  subject  of 
Mr.  Cooper’s  experiments ; perhaps  few  things  would  be 
more  effective  without  presenting  exceptional  difficulties. 
A delicate  blush  rose  would  be  well  represented  by  the 
different  depths  of  pink  which  would  be  given  by  a tissue 
containing  a moderate  proportion  of  carmine,  or  a similar 
coloured  pigment  with  more  permanency  ; and  the  leaves 


and  stem  would  be  represented  by  a bright-yellowish 
green.  It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  shadows  in  the 
petals  of  the  rose  itself  will  be  so  dark  and  transparent  as 
to  cause  any  danger  of  penetrating  sufficiently  deep  to  reach 
the  green,  whilst  the  stem  and  leaves  being  much  more 
transparent  in  the  negative,  the  green  layer  will  be  pene- 
trated and  give  the  gradations  of  the  foliage  in  green. 
Some  high  lights  on  the  leaves  might  be  tolerably  opaque 
in  the  negative,  so,  in  points,  only  the  pink  layer  would 
be  penetrated  by  light  which,  in  the  finished  priut,  would 
give  a rose  with  gradations  of  pink  in  the  bloom  itself, 
gradations  of  yellowish-green  in  the  foliage,  tipped  with 
rosy,  high  lights,  a beautiful  feature  of  many  rose-leaves 
in  nature.  Such  a print,  if  the  specimen  rose  had  been 
well  chosen,  the  negative  well  taken,  and  the  printing  skil- 
fully done,  would  possess  a rare  beauty,  giving  all  the 
gradations  of  the  flower  in  a very  close  approximation  to 
their  natural  tints. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  in  question  might  have 
various  pretty  applications.  One  feature  in  Mr.  Johnson’s 
new  patent  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  refers,  gives  piactically 
two  layers  in  the  tissue,  not  different  in  colour,  but 
different  in  delicacy,  although  of  the  same  colour,  so  that 
the  more  delicate  half  tones  and  the  pearly  greys  which 
surround  high  lights  shall  receive  justice  by  being  rendered 
by  the  most  delicately  tinted  layer  of  tissue,  whilst  the 
deep  blacks,  requiring  the  robuster  stronger  colour,  will  be 
rendered  by  the  deeper  layer  of  pigment.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible also,  in  working  out  Mr.  Cooper’s  plan,  to  secure  two 
varied  tints  of  monochrome,  say,  for  portraits.  We  re- 
member that  when  Mons.  Adam  Salomon's  portraits  first 
astonished  English  photographers,  it  was  noticed  that  one 
element  of  richness  was  the  cool  grey  of  the  half  tones, 
whilst  the  shadows  were  of  a rich  deep  warm  tone.  This 
quality  can  be  secured  in  gold  toning  under  certain  con- 
ditions. By  the  use  of  a cool  layer  of  cool  grey  and  one 
of  rosy  black,  a very  fine  effect  inighc  be  secured  iu  portrait- 
ure, as  Mr.  Cooper  points  out,  although,  as  he  also  points 
out,  the  result  may  be  secured  better  still  by  the  method  in- 
dicated in  Mr.  Johnson’s  specification,  which  we  publish 
on  another  page.  For  special  effects,  and  in  experiments 
on  a small  scale,  we  once  more  recommend  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  Photogkai’iiic  News  for 
July  22nd,  1861. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  FORGING  OF 
CHEQUES  AND  BANK-NOTES. 

The  tinting  of  cheques  and  bank-notes,  ard  the  marking 
of  them  with  fine  designs,  instead  of  rendering  them 
incapable  of  reproduction  by  means  of  the  camera  and  other- 
wise, appear  rather  to  facilitate  imitation  than  otherwise. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  fine  type  printed  upon  the  Cheque 
Bank  cheques.  At  first  sight  such  a precaution  as  this 
might  seem  to  the  uninitiated  a great  safeguard.  'The 
whole  surface  of  the  cheque  is  covered  with  “ The  Cheque 
Bank,  Limited,  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,”  &c.,  and  in 
such  small  characters  as  hardly  to  be  read  by  the  naked 
eye.  But  what  would  be  more  easy  than  for  a clever 
photographer  to  enlarge  these  words,  to  trace  them  over 
in  black  ink,  and  then  reduce  them  again  to  the  proper 
size  upon  a clear  negative  ? And  once  the  latter  is  ob- 
tained, an  engraved  plate  could  be  produced  in  one  way  or 
another  without  difficulty.  It  wrould  only  be  a question 
whether  such  a roundabout  plau  of  proceeding  is  really 
necessary.  The  type,  as  we  say,  is  so  small,  that  if  the 
words  were  not  actually  reproduced  by  photography  from 
the  original,  it  would  be  hard  to  fiud  out  the  difference, 
supposing  the  words  had  been  copied  by  hand  with  some 
exactness,  and  the  copy  afterwaids  reduced. 

Most  foreign  bank-notes  have  microscopic  type  of  this 
description  upon  them,  setting  forth  that  forgers  are 
liable  to  so  many  years’  transportation.  This  small  type, 
, indeed,  has  been  regarded  for  a long  time  past  as  a special 
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safeguard,  aud  so  it  might  have  been  before  the  days  of 
photography.  But  capable  forgers  would  find  this  type 
more  easy  to  imitate  now-a-days  than  the  rest  of  the 
document,  aud  those,  therefore,  who  are  used  to  telling  a 
good  note  from  a bad  one  by  these  means  would  find 
themselves  deceived. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  tinted  cheques.  There  are  many 
methods  known  to  chemists  by  which  colours  may  be 
bleached,  and  then  the  cheque  is  easily  copied.  The  en- 
graving of  a reproduction  need  not  be  so  very  good  if  it 
is  to  be  covered  with  a tint,  and  hence  the  latter  sometimes 
supplies  actually  the  means  of  forging.  A German  photo- 
grapher recently  told  us  in  these  columns  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  copy  even  tinted  cheques  in  case  colour  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  The  blue  ordinarily  employed  upou  the  French 
bank-notes  appears  remarkably  easy  of  removal,  and  it 
was  but  the  other  day  that  a photographic  plate  was  seized 
in  Paris,  upou  which _no  trace  of  blue  of  the  original  could 
be  found. 

Colours,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  they  cover  up  im- 
perfections in  the  forged  plate,  are  rather  favourable  to 
the  forger  than  otherwise,  we  would  ask  bankers  to  bear 
in  mind.  It  is  a singular  fact,  indeed,  that  the  white  and 
black  bank-note  of  England,  although  it  is  usually  a more 
valuable  document  than  the  notes  of  other  British  and 
foreign  banks,  is  very  rarely  forged,  since  the  paper-mark, 
and  the  engraving  thereof,  present  dilficnlties  which  are 
not  met  with  upon  other  complicatedly  coloured  produc- 
tions. Thus,  it  would  seem  that  after  all,  the  best  safe- 
guard against  forgery  is  to  be  found  in  finely-executed 
engraving  upon  a carefully  water-marked  paper. 


PHOTO-COLLOTYPE  PICTURES  IN  COLOUR. 
Mons.  Leon  Vidal’s  perfect  examples  of  photography  in 
colours,  consisting  of  chromo-lithography  and  carbon 
printing  combined,  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  A new  form  of  chromo-heliotype  is 
described  by  Ur.  Vogel  i n our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 
Referring  to  an  exhibition  at  Nuremberg,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  ot  the  multiplying  arts  amongst  which  pho- 
tography and  photo-mechanical  priutmg  processes  stand 
pre-eminent,  says : — 

Licbtdruck  predominated  to  such  an  extent  that  all  other 
articles  of  exhibition  had  to  stand  back.  Something  new 
and  of  an  interesting  kind  was  noticed  in  this  line,  namely, 
Lichtdruck  in  colours — chrotnos  not  produced  by  means  of 
lithography,  but  by  means  of  Lichtdruck  ; and  this  was  so 
much  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  two  different 
methods,  one  of  Obernetter  and  the  other  of  Albert,  who 
both  sent  articles  to  the  exhibitions.  Obernetter’s  chromo- 
heliotypes  are  manufactured  in  a plain  manner.  Suppose  a 
rose  on  a green  stem  was  required  to  be  made  in  colour. 
First,  three  negatives  would  have  to  be  reproduced  from  the 
original  negative  of  the  rose  by  means  of  Obernetter's  dust 
process.  In  one  negative  all  parts  are  to  be  covered  except 
the  green  leaves,  and  from  this  negative  a Lichtdruck  plate 
is  to  be  propaivd,  with  which  the  loaves  are  to  be  printed  in 
green  colour.  In  the  second  negative  all  is  to  be  covered 
except  the  rose,  the  plate  to  be  made  aud  the  rose  piinted  in 
red  ; in  the  third  plate,  all  covered  except  the  background, 
which  is  to  be  printed  in  a colour  harmonizing  with  the 
subject  from  the  last  plate  taken.  Obernetter  reproduced  in 
this  manner  works  of  art,  such  as  malachite  vases,  bronze 
articles,  &c.,  which  were  very  effective.  Albert’s  helio- 
chromos  are  entirely  different.  They  show  a greater  richness 
in  the  tones  of  colours.  He  manufactures  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  Ducos  du  Ilsuron  published  four  years  ago. 
Suppose  there  are  three  squares,  one  blue,  one  yellow,  and 
one  red;  if  we  take  them  with  common  collodion  the  blue 
square  will  show  only  an  effect  which,  after  long  exposure, 
appears  ns  non-transparent  in  the  negative  as  a white  back- 
ground. If  we  produce  from  such  a plate  a Lichtdruck 
plate,  then  the  strongly  covered  blue  appears  but  lightly, 


while  the  yellow  and  red  squares  are  strong.  Thus  wo 
receive  a plate  which  can  be  printed  in  yellow  and  red  colours. 
But  if  we  make  the  collodion  sensitive  for  yellow  beans  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  anilin  red,  in  the  manner  I have 
shown  formerly,  then  by  means  of  photography  the  red 
square  only  remains  transparent,  and  the  resulting  negative 
produces  a Lichtdruck  plate  which  is  to  be  printed  in  red. 
We  can  make,  also,  a plate  in  which  the  red  and  yellow 
have  a strong  effect  by  making  the  collodion  sensitive  for 
red  and  yellow  by  means  of  adding  anilin  colours,  and 
excluding  the  blue  colour  photographing  the  subject  through 
a yellow  glass.  Thus  we  receive  a negative  which  produces 
printing  plates  for  blue.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  a printing 
plate  for  yellow  colour,  we  must  work  with  pure  collodion, 
which  is  sensitive  for  all  colours  but  yellow.  Thus  Albert 
obtains  plates  for  three  primitive  colours,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  aud  can  print  them  with  suitably  selected  pigments. 
Of  course  the  selection  of  colous  depends  again  on  the  taslo 
of  the  printer,  and  in  that  direction  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  natural  colours  which  are  photographed,  but  only 
with  negatives  producing  in  the  photographic  way  suitable 
plates  for  printing  in  colours.  Anyhow,  it  requires  great 
carefulness  in  selecting  the  collodion,  and  the  coloured 
glasses  through  which  the  negatives  are  taken.  For  every 
object  they  are  to  be  taken  differently.  The  specimens 
exhibited  by  Albert  are  very  promising,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  colours  are  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the 
originals. 

Besides  these  specimens,  the  Nuremberg  exhibition  shows 
many  oth  r things  of  interest.  There  are  a number  of 
block-prints,  manufactured  in  a very  plain  manner,  by 
Grienw  aid,  at  Bremen.  He  takes  a collodion  positive  in 
line,  copies  the  same  on  a chrom-gelatine  film  which  lies  on 
glass,  and  washes  it  in  hot  water,  after  which  the  blaek  lines 
of  the  positive  remain  deepened  on  the  gelatine  film.  This 
relief  is  cast  in  plaster  of  Baris,  from  which  a wax  mould  is 
made,  and  then  a metal  plate  taken  by  means  of  galvauo- 
plastic.  The  cliches  thus  secured  do  not  answer  for  strong 
artistical  requirements,  but  are  entirely  sufficient  for  techni- 
cal drawings,  illustrations,  and  labels. 

Of  special  interest  have  been  (he  prints  exhibited  by 
Aubel  and  Kaiser.  The  Aubel  print  is  a secret  yet,  and  so  it 
wa9  most  interesting  to  see  a printing  plate  exhibited  for 
the  first  time.  After  a careful  investigation  I found  it 
proved  to  be  glass,  on  which  was  fixed  a kind  of  collodion 
positive  picture.  With  this  the  process  of  obtaining  it  is 
not  explained,  but  so  much  the  more  mysteiious,  after  the 
previous  reports  that  the  Aubel  print  must  be  a glass  print, 
prepared  by  means  of  etching  or  fumigating  a gelatine 
positive  on  glass  with  fluoric  acid.  The  printing  plate  ex- 
hibited shows  no  etching,  but  only  the  collodion  picture  in 
black,  and  one  would  never  have  taken  it  for  a printing 
plate. 

The  imperial  printing  establishment  at  Berlin  exhibits 
very  find  heliographs.  Their  glass  prints  especially 
attracted  attention.  The  manufacturing  of  the  same  is  no 
longer  a secret.  A negative  of  sufficient  strength,  and  by 
means  of  an  albumen  coating,  is  made  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  glass,  is  covered,  instead  of  being  varnished,  with  a thin 
coating  of  chrome-gelatine,  and  exposed  from  the  back. 
The  gelatine  parts  under  the  transparent  lines,  and  thus 
becomes  insoluble  and  sensitive  for  fatty  black  ink.  If  we 
wash  the  plate  and  ink  it  with  the  roller,  the  ink  will  ad- 
here at  the  lined  places.  We  can  make  only  a few  im- 
pressions from  such  plates,  but  it  is  possible  to  transfer  a 
copy  on  stone,  and  then  to  print  the  picture  from  that. 
Another  process  of  the  imperial  printing  establishment  is 
to  cover  the  negative  with  chrome-gelatine,  and  expose  it 
from  the  back  a long  time,  after  which  the  unchanged 
gelatine  is  washed  off  with  hot  water.  Then  the  lines 
remain  in  strong  relief,  and  by  means  of  graphite  the  plate 
can  be  prepared  for  the  galvano-plastic  apparatus  to  take  a 
cliche.  Thus  we  receive  a copper  plate  which  produces 
beautiful  impressions. 
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Besides  this  process  of  printing,  there  was  exhibited  the 
Woodbury  print.  In  Germany  this  process  is  made  U6e  of 
by  Bruckmau,  at  Munich,  and  Braun,  at  Dornach.  The 
latter  also  introduced  recently  the  Lichtdruck  in  his 
establishment,  and  is  publishing  by  means  of  this  process 
the  hand-drawings  of  the  old  masters.  The  photo-chromic 
process  of  Vidal  was  also  exhibited,  but  with  only  a little 
effect.  In  pigment  print  the  exhibition  showed  many 
specimens,  although  the  carbon  proeess  in  Germany  has  not 
succeeded  so  far. 


THE  ARTIST  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  W.  HE1GHWAY. 

Do  you  think  you  are  an  artist,  just  because  you  daub 
“Artist  Photographer”  over  your  door,  and  have  it 
printed  on  your  cards'? 

Well,  perhaps  you  have  as  much  claim  to  the  title  as  the 
hundreds  who  rejoice  in  it  without  appreciating  its  value 
and  its  responsibilities. 

Responsibilities ? Yes,  responsibilities!  because  the 
artist  is  a teacher,  an  educator;  and  if  you  claim  the  pro- 
fessorship before  you  have  even  learned  your  letters,  liow 
bewildered  most  be  your  pupils! 

The  photographer’s  lessons  are — or,  rather,  should  1 
say,  ought  to  be? — in  every  photograph  he  sends  out;  his 
pupils  are  those  who  look  upon  his  work.  Regarded  from 
this  poiut  of  view,  how  disappointing  is  photography,  how 
much  individual  workers  have  to  auswer  for  in  caricatures 
they  have  perpetrated  on  the  beauties  of  Nature,  how 
utterly  ridiculous  they  have  made  their  work,  what  mar- 
vellous falsehoods  they  have  made  the  camera  tell ! 

A little  time  back,  when  vulgar  honesty  was  more 
common  than  it  is  now,  the  individual  who  stuck  the  sitter 
in  a chair  in  a wonderfully  wooden  position,  or  placed  him 
awkwardly  up  against  a column  in  au  attitude  the  most 
clumsily-made  lay  figure  would  be  ashamed  of,  used  to 
laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  ait  work. 

Well,  it  was  honest,  if  the  expression  of  it  was  coarse. 
The  idea  of  his  being  an  artist  was  absurd.  True,  it  was ! 
But  times  are  wonderfully  changed. 

Everybody  is  an  artist  now.  We  have  the  artist 
clothier,  and  coats  were,  perhaps,  never  worse  cut  than 
they  are  now-a-days ; the  bootmaker  whose  shoes  lame 
you,  styles  himself  an  artist ; the  hairdresser  tries  to  re- 
concile you  to  having  your  locks  vilely  shorn,  and  to  allay 
the  annoyance  of  finding  you  cannot  prevent  the  little 
hair  left  on  your  head  from  standing  upright  in  horror  at 
the  outrage,  by  giving  you  the  consolation  of  the  con- 
sideration that  it  lias  been  done  by  an  artist;  abomina- 
tions in  furniture,  neither  useful  nor  ornamental;  house 
decoration  wanting  in  taste,  meaning,  and  beauty,  is  all 
artistic ; and  last,  aud  most  outrageous,  we  have  photo- 
graphic artists ! 

The  slopper  in  chemicals,  without  one  single  idea  of 
beauty,  without  the  faintest  instinct  of  colour  or  compo- 
sition, without  even  the  appreciation  of  or  love  for  art, 
now  in  all  his  glorious  grime  of  silver  and  iron  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  an  artist-photographer. 

Well,  it  is  not  to  be  helped,  T suppose.  We  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  Stay ! I will  make  my  peace  with  the 
hundreds  of  indiguant  artists,  who,  quivering  with  their 
sense  of  the  outrage  I have  committed  on  them,  and 
snortiog  with  rage  at  the  indignity  I have  worked,  would 
tear  me  in  pieces— I will  try  to  soothe  their  ruffled  pride 
by  saying  it  is  not  ill  that  they  claim  the  artistic 
title. 

It  at  least  betokens  an  awakening  to  the  knowledge  that 
photography  is  susceptible  to  artistic  treatment — that  au 
alliance  is  possible  —hut  the  claim  must  be  made  good. 

Let  us  really  be  artists  and  it  will  matter  very  little 
what  is  put  over  the  door — indeed,  whether  anything  be 
placed  there  at  all ; it  will  be  of  quite  secondary  im- 
portance what  legend  your  card  bears : the  public,  fast 


becoming  very  decent  critics,  will  soon  recognize  and 
reward  your  excellence. 

Has  it  ever  struck  any  of  you  how  very  bad,  from  au 
artistic  point  of  view,  your  work  really  is?  Do  you  feel 
how  hopeless  it  seems  to  produce  a picture  ? 

Yes?  Then  by  no  means  despond.  Those  very  con- 
victions arc  as  hopeful  as  the  sense  to  the  convalescent  of 
how  ill  and  weak  he  feels  wheu  his  danger  is  over — when 
he  is,  in  fact,  well  enough  to  feel  ill. 

When  the  photographer  begins  to  doubt  the  excellence 
of  his  own  productions,  it  is  because  he  recognizes  in  those 
of  others  superior  qualities,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he 
perceives  this  is  a graud  thing. 

Perception  is  the  most  precious  sense  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and.  perhaps,  the  rarest.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
naturally  largely  bestowed,  or  the  child  would  never  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  world  into  which  it  is  born  ; 
but,  neglected,  as  other  modes  of  gaining  knowledge  are 
acquired,  the  human  animal  almost  loses  it ; where,  how- 
ever, the  sense  survives,  or  is  developed,  the  possessor  is 
a genius. 

The  average  photographer,  though  he  cannot  expect  to 
claim  genius— though  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may 
claim — may  yet  educate  his  eye  and  mind  by  studying  tin 
works  of  genius,  and,  with  a knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art, 
improve  on  his  work,  and  even  place  it  in  a really  artistic 
position. 

Study  well  the  human  form  divine,  but  that  alone  will  not 
suffice  : you  must  also  study  how  it  has  been  put  on  paper 
aud  cauvas  by  the  great  painters.  Just  as  you  are  not 
likely,  without  the  aid  of  books,  to  know  much  of  geology 
by  digging  into  the  earth  though  you  go  miles  down,  or 
geography  if  you  sail  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  so  it  would 
be  of  little  profit  to  confine  yourself  to  the  study  of  nature 
to  become  an  artist. 

You  must  read  the  canvasses  of  the  great  teachers,  and 
then  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  nature. 

There  is  lots  of  art  possible  in  photography,  whatever 
its  detractors  may  say.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  its 
professors  believe  so.  and,  once  awakened,  I am  sure  they 
have  enough  energy  and  skill  to  make  the  fact  patent  to 
the  world. 

Photography  has  its  limits,  but  they  have  not  been 
bounded  yet,  and  there  are  still  acres  of  unbroken  ground. 
When  you  have  reached  the  perfection  of  the  attained  you 
will  begin  to  believe  that  there  are  possibilities  beyond  to 
be  had  for  the  striving.  That  doughty  spirit  of  the  old 
captains,  who  had  faith  that  if  they  sailed  far  enough  they 
would  reach  land  at  last,  is  the  kind  of  will  to  work  with. 
The  photographer  has  his  lands,  kuown  aud  unknown, 
to  conquer. 

First  learn  to  traverse  that  already  mapped  out  by  many 
earnest  aud  skilful  explorers,  and  you  may  then  begin  in 
the  work  of  discovery  yourself. 


ARTISTIC  LIGHTING  AND  THE  GENRE  CALLED 
REMBRANDT 

BY  31.  ECOTEM.ARI. 

In  the  year  1871  I paid  my  first  visit  to  Great  Britain 
to  introduce  my  special  manner  of  lighting  called  genre  Rem- 
brandt. At  my  second  visit  I find  that  a greater  uumber 
of  photographers  seem  not  to  realize  to  themselves  a 
very  precise  idea  of  the  real  effects  which  result  from  a 
right  distribution  of  light  in  a studio. 

Photographers  pledged  to  make  progress  will  find,  I 
am  sure,  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  which  they  may 
expect  in  employing  conscientiously  the  theories  described, 
the  result  of  serious  inquiries  in  scientific  aud  artistic 
brauches. 

Indeed,  operators  place  the  model  generally  too  near 
to  the  background,  aud  dispose  of  curtains  on  both  sides  of 
the  model.  This  is  a great  error.  The  model  lighted  only 
in  front  receives  evidently  the  light  iu  plain  face,  and 
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thence  follows  the  absence  of  modelling  in  the  picture, 
abrupt  (brusques)  transitions  of  the  lighted  parts  to  the 
slightly  lighted  or  non-illuminated  ones;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  black  shadows  and  chalky  lights  without  relief, 
and  in  place  of  being  well  modelled,  the  print  becomes 
of  course  white  and  flat. 

Things  being  so,  a careful  operator  studies  to  obtain  a 
transparent  negative  which  seems  to  him  better  modelled, 
but  which  finally  gives  only  a factitious  modelling,  forced 
in  printing,  and  unfavourable  to  the  model,  without  life  or 
expression,  lacking  all  real  delicacy.  Such  are  the  grave 
imperfections  I want  to  rectify  by  the  popularization  of  the 
method  called  Rembrandt,  which  I have  the  pleasure  to 
submit  to  the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  in  the  present  description — a proceeding  of  such 
a very  simple  application  that  the  first  photographic  prints 
will  show  its  superiority  by  the  excellency  of  its  results, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  obtained  previously,  in  giving 
living  portraits,  with  fine  relief,  depth  of  shadows,  grada- 
tion of  tints,  and  the  transparent  fineness  of  the  rendering 
of  flesh. 

The  Studio. — All  studios  should  be  furnished  with  move- 
able  curtains  to  use  for  regulating  the  light  according  to 
the  operator’s  will,  and  to  distribute  it  in  the  following 
manner: — The  upper  glazed  side,  giving  the  top  light, 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  shadow,  and  the  light 
side.  A dark  violet  curtain  covers  the  first,  a bright 
violet  curtain  the  second  side.  The  curtains  will  allow 
the  operator  to  light  or  shade,  at  pleasure,  the  model,  in 
case  the  light  should  be  not  active  enough,  or  too  active. 

The  glazed  side  of  the  studio,  where  the  full  light  enters, 
must  be  furnished  with  a moveable  bright  violet  curtain, 
which  can  be  advanced  or  retired  if  wanted.  There  should 
only  be  employed  grey  carpets  of  a brighter  or  deeper 
colour,  to  avoid  reflections  which  could  alter  the  opera- 
tion of  the  light. 

The  background  should  be  in  preference  of  a deeper 
colour,  by  putting  at  the  side  where  the  model  is  chiefly 
lighted,  part  of  a background  screen,  so  that  it  projects 
a penumbra  or  slight  shadow,  which  grades  off  and  ter- 
minates near  the  middle  of  the  background  of  the  picture, 
and  causes  an  effect  equal  to  a circular  background. 

In  case,  by  any  reason,  the  fixing  or  the  furnishing 
with  curtains  in  the  studio  be  inconvenient,  there  can  be 
placed  as  a substitute  above  the  model  a violet  screen  (or 
a violet  sunshade)  to  shade  the  model  according  to  the  effect 
desired. 


COLLODIO-C1ILORIDE  PAPER* 

Some  portraits  upon  this  paper  which  we  have  seen  recently, 
and  which  excited  not  only  our  admiration,  but  that  of 
many  photographers,  have  induced  us  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  this  paper  the  process  by  which  collodio-chloride 
paper  is  prepared  at  the  present  day.  In  making  this 
paper  a substratum  is  necessary  upon  which  the  sensitive 
film  can  be  spread  ; this  substratum  is  made  in  the  manner 
following : — 

A solution  of  good  white  gelatine  is  first  of  all  prepared  ; 
the  white  of  twenty  eggs  is  next  beaten  to  a froth,  the  same 
being  cleared  by  standing.  Equal  quantities  of  the  two 
solutions  are  then  intimately  mixed  together,  the  tempera- 
ture being  slightly  warmed.  To  this  solution  is  added 
some  baryta  white,  which  i3  gradually  stirred  in  uutil  the 
mixture  has  assumed  the  consistence  of  a syrup.  Some 
finely  powdered  asbestos  is  next  added  (about  one-sixth  of 
the  baryta  employed),  and  finally  to  the  whole  is  added  a 
solution  of  one  and  a-half  grammes  of  citric  acid  in  fifteen 
grammes  of  water. 

This  mixture  is  applied  as  uniformly  as  possible  by  tin 
aid  of  a broad  camel’s  hair  brush  to  ordinary  unprepared 
Saxe  or  Rive  paper.  A badger  hair  brush  permits  of  thi 
coating  being  subsequently  equalised.  The  sheet  when 
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dry  is  coated  a second  time,  allowed  to  dry  once  more, 
and  then  well  pressed.  Every  sheet  is  next  brushed  over 
with  a stiff  brush,  until  a high  and  uniform  gloss  has  been 
obtained,  the  surface  being  afterwards  rolled  to  make  it 
yet  more  smooth. 

Prepared  in  this  manner  the  sheets  of  paper  have  a beau- 
tiful white  polish,  such  as  no  albumenized  paper  can  boast. 
The  pictures  have  an  elegant  enamelled  appearance,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  softness  and 
delicacy. 

The  collodio-chloride  employed  for  the  paper  differs  very 
materially  from  that  usually  used  for  glass  positives.  The 
only  important  point  is,  that  in  this  case  two  collo- 
dions are  required  of  different  sensitiveness,  which, 
by  being  mixed  together,  exhibit  that  vigour  and  softness 
combined  which  are  the  characteristics  of  collodio-chloride 
prints. 

Collodion  No.  1. 

Normal  collodion  (2  to  3 per  cent. 

of  pyroxyline)  ...  ...  ...  600  grammes 

Chloride  of  magnesium 45  „ 

To  this  cldorised  collodion  is  added  the  undermentioned 
solution : — ■ 

Nitrate  of  silver 11  grammes 

Water ...  16  ,, 

Alcohol 1G  „ 

The  nitrate  crystals  are,  in  the  first  place,  dissolved  in 
the  water,  and  then  the  alcohol  is  added,  drop  by  drop, 
the  liquid  being  well  shaken  the  while ; afterwards  the  latter 
is  gradually  added  to  chloride  of  magnesium  collodion. 

The  turbid  milky  collodion  thus  produced  is  next  treated 
with  the  following  solution,  when  it  stands  ready  for  use, 
namely : 

Citric  acid  4 grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 ,, 

Alcohol ...  ...  8 „ 

This  collodion  is  capable  of  being  kept  for  weeks  in 
good  condition. 

Collodion  No.  2. 

Normal  collodion  625  grammes 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ...  3-75  „ 

To  this  is  added  a solution  made  up  of: — 

Nitrate  of  silver  16  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  16  „ 

Alcohol 16  ,, 

and  afterwards  a citric  acid  solution  composed  as  above. 

Both  collodions  are  permitted  to  stand  a few  days  in  the 
dark  ; they  are  then  decanted  from  any  precipitate  that 
may  have  formed,  aud  mixed  together  ; they  are  then  in  a 
condition  proper  for  use. 

The  application  of  the  collodion  to  the  enamelled  paper 
is  done  in  the  simplest  way  by  pinning  a sheet  upon  a flat 
board,  and  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a glass  plate. 

C To  be  continued .) 


&0mspn&fnr*. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Hear  Sir, — Often,  when  perusiDg  your  contemporary, 
1 find,  under  the  above-mentioned  heading,  reports  of 
meetings  of  a photographic  society  held  in  our  town. 
Now  you  will  please  to  take  notice  that  there  is  some 
mistake  if  you  think  that  there  is  but  one  Photographic 
Society  in  Berlin.  There  are  two  : Ve rein  fur  For de rung  der 
Photogmphie  (Society  for  Advancement  of  Photography),  and 
lien  the  Photographische  Verein  fur  Berlin , which  is  to  be 
ranslated : Berlin  Photographic  Society.  This  latter 

•society,  cf  which  I have  the  honour  to  be  a member, 
having,  since  the  death  of  Licht  been  without  an  organ 
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could,  of  course,  not  produce  great  effect  in  the  world, 
and  was  for  that  reason  little  known.  But  now  that  ray 
Pho lograph isches  Woclienblatt  has  been  elected  tbo  organ 
of  this  Society,  and  several  meetings  have  already  been 
held  this  winter,  a fresh  spirit  has  come  into  our  Society, 
the  members  of  which  are  daily  increasing  in  number. 

You  will  kindly  allow  me  to  give  you  a ropoH*  of  our 
last  meeting,  by  which  you  will  see  that  our  Society  is 
flourishing,  and  will  soon  constitute  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable photographic  societies  in  Germany. — Yours  truly, 

Ernest  I)cbt. 

Secretary  to  the  Berlin  Photograph ische  Verein. 

Berlin , November  20th. 


TWO  LAYERS  OF  PIGMENTED  GELATINE  IN 
CARBON  TISSUE. 

Sir, — The  announcement  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  recent  im- 
provements in  carbon  printing  has  given  me  great  satis- 
faction, though  I must  also  confess  to  a slight  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  finding  myself  forestalled.  However, 
these  coincidences  are  so  common  in  photography  one  ceases 
to  be  astonished  at  them.  For  some  time  past  I have  been 
working  in  a similar  direction,  and  the  state  of  my  health 
has  alono  prevented  me  from  publicly  ventilating  the  subject 
earlier. 

I had  satisfied  myself  months  ago  that  the  method  of 
coating  the  developed  print  with  opaque  or  translucent  gela- 
tine was  a good  one,  and  intended  adopting  it  for  all  my 
future  small  work.  As  to  the  other  grand  point  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  specification,  I have  for  a long  while  been 
thoroughly  convinced  we  should  never  get  a perfect  carbon 
print  until  our  tissues  contained  either  a graduated  film,  or 
two  or  more  layers  of  gelatine  containing  a different  amount 
of  pigment.  With  the  ordinary  homogeneously  prepared 
tissues  I have  quite  failed  in  rendering  the  delicate  atmo- 
spheric effects  in  some  of  my  landscape  negatives.  The 
tissue,  which  apparently  perfectly  registered  every  gradation 
in  a portrait,  proved  quite  inadequate  when  used  for  a 
delicato  sky.  The  thinnest  layer  of  the  coloured  gelatine 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  is  too  thick  (or,  rather,  con- 
tains too  much  colour)  to  render  the  faint  tones  which  we 
ought  to  get  in  a good  sky  picture,  and  which  we  do  see  in 
a first-rate  silver  print. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  many  thoughtful  workers  that 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  have  a coiting  of 
very  slightly  coloured  gelatine  on  the  surface  of  the  tissue, 
so  that  the  most  delicate  half  tones  might  be  rendered  by  it, 
whilst  the  more  forcible  tones  would  be  represented  by  the 
more  strongly  gelatined  below. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  carbon  printing  I worked  out 
a method  by  which  prints  in  two  oi  more  colours  were  pro- 
duced by  using  superimposed  layers  of  variously  coloured 
gelatine,  and  it  had  often  occurred  to  me  since  that  some 
modification  of  my  early  method  would  be  useful  for  the 
more  perfect  rendering  of  a negative  in  monochrome. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a short  article  from 
me  on  the  subject  in  the  photographic  journals  for  July  22, 
1804;  but  it  Mr.  Johnson’s  new  method  of  preparing  tissue 
be  practical  on  a large  scale,  it  presents  some  points  of 
superiority  over  the  plau  of  using  more  coatings  than  one 
of  gelatine. 

From  Mr.  Johnson’s  proposed  method  of  preparation  it 
will  be  noticed  that  (theoretically)  we  obtain  a gelatine 
plan  containing  a perfect  gradation  from  the  finest  to  the 
coarser  particles  of  colour,  instead  of  having  defiuite  layers, 
which  will  doubtless  be  a very  great  advantage. 

ihe  superiority  in  this  way  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  must 
be  so  patent  to  every  one  that  I need  not  enlarge  upon 
it ; and  I am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Johnson  on  the  great  step  in  advance  which  he 
has  just  made. 

In  concluding,  I would,  however,  suggest  that  the  plan 


of  successively  coating  the  paper  with  two  or  more  layers  of 
golatiue  might  also  be  useful.  It  would  enable  us  to  have 
the  tints  altered,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
pigment. 

For  soma  subjects  a fine  effect  would  be  produced  by 
having  the  half  tones  of  a coal  tint,  whilst  the  deep  shadows 
might  be  enforced  by  a warmer  colour — or  vice  versa. 

Whilst  engaged  in  experiments  on  Wothlytype  printing 
I obtained  many  pictures  in  which  this  effect  was  produced, 
and  it  is  so  effective  that  I should  be  glad  if  we  had  the 
means  of  imitating  it  in  a more  permanent  process. — Believe 
mo,  yours  sincerely,  Henry  Cooper. 

Honvhnrst,  Tor  quag,  November  23rd. 

TIIE  LATE  EXHIBITION.— INJURY  TO  PICTURES. 

Sir, — In  addition  to  the  complaints  of  “ Critic  ” and  “ A 
Grumbler,”  will  you  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
shameful  manner  in  which  the  pictures  are  packed  (?)  for 
return  to  their  owuers.  I sent  several  pictures  of  large  size, 
with  new  gilt  frames,  very  carefully  packed  by  putting  two 
frames  together,  face  to  face,  with  thicknesses  of  paper  be- 
tween each,  so  that  they  should  not  be  scratched  or  injured, 
and  then  wrapped  each  pair  of  frames  in  large  sheets  of 
paper,  completely  enveloping  them,  and,  of  course,  tied 
them  carefully,  and  sicurely  placed  them  in  a strong  case. 
When  they  came  back  they  were  sent  in  a most  slovenly 
way,  only  a thin  piece  of  paper  put  between  each  pair  of 
frames ; they  were  not  tied  together,  neither  were  they 
wrapped  in  the  paper  sent  for  that  purpose.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  gilt  frames  are  much  scratched,  and  one  glass 
thirty  by  twenty-two  is  broken  ; also  one  of  the  pictures  is 
so  scratched  as  to  he  quite  unsaleable,  and  its  mount  des- 
troyed ; altogether,  injury  to  about  XI  is  done.  I consider 
it  a good  deal  too  bad  that  exhibitors  should  be  thus  served. 
It  is  a good  hit  of  trouble  and  expense  for  countiy  exhibi- 
tors, one  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  away,  to  send  pic- 
tures (especially  large  ones)  to  London,  and  if  they  arrive 
iu  good  condition,  as  I know  mine  did,  with  all  the 
materials  requisite  for  being  securely  repacked,  those  mate- 
rials should  be  used,  and  care  taken,  so  that  the  pictures  may 
arrive  at  their  owners  in  good  condition  ; as  it  is,  they  appear 
to  be  left  to  subordinates,  who  pack  them  anyhow,  anxious, 
I suppose,  only  to  get  them  off  their  hands,  aud  caring  uot 
whether  they  arrive  home  all  smashed  or  not,  and  it  seems 
that  the  packing  materials  are  either  wasted  or  appropriated 
to  other  usts. 

The  great  ones  of  these  exhibitions  should  understand 
that  many  a battle  has  been  lost  by  neglecting  the  little 
details,  and  if  exhibitors’  works  arc  to  be  cast  out  of  their 
synagogue  as  useless  rubbish  the  moment  the  managers  are 
done  with  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  entrust  them  to  their 
tender  mercies  a second  time. — I am,  yours  truly, 

An  Exhibitor. 


Drorf filings  of  outfits. 

Edinburgh  PiioToonAriuc  Society. 

The  annual  supper  of  this  Society  came  off  in  the  Albert  Hotel, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1 Ith  instant,  Da.  Sidev,  one 
of  the  Vice-  Presidents,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies, 

croupier. 

The  attendance  was  good,  aud  included  a larger  amount  of 
musical  aud  histrionic  talent  than  usual,  and  consequently  the 
evening  was  one  of  the  happiest  that  has  yet  been  spent  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society. 


On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  a special  meeting  was 
held  in  the  usual  place,  to  witness  an  exhibition  by  Mr.  York,  ot 
Loudon,  of  Keevil's  patent  lantern.  It  was  originally  intended 
that  Mr.  York  should  have  been  present  himself,  when,  as  he  has 
for  several  years  been  very  liberal  to  the  Society  iu  supplying 
transparencies  for  the  popular  evenings,  he  should  have  received  a 
hearty  Scotch  welcome.  Business  engagements,  however,  pre- 


• See  PaocKBDixos,  page  675. 
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vented  his  coming,  and  the  exhibition  was  conducted  by  his 
representative. 

The  apparatus,  which  on  this  occasion  included  Young’s  patent 
oxygen  generator,  was  very  compact  and  portable,  aud  conse- 
quently very  suitable  for  a travelling  lecturer.  The  general 
arrangements  of  the  lantern  were  much  admired,  especially  the 
method  by  which  the  dissolving  effect  was  produced.  The  image 
produced  by  the  prismatic  lens,  although  as  brilliant,  if  not  more 
so  than  that  produced  by  the  direct  lens,  was,  to  a certain  extent, 
wanting  in  definition,  but  the  exhibitor  explained  that  an  altera- 
tion had  been  made  by  which  that  defect  was  entirely  overcome, 
although,  unfortunately,  it  had  not  reached  Edinburgh  in  time  for 
the  exhibition. 

The  general  impression  of  those  present  seemed  to  be  that 
when  the  improvement  had  been  made,  the  lantern  would  bo  a 
decided  acquisition  to  all  who  are  interested  in  dissolving  view 
exhibitions. 


Berlin  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  C.  Brasch,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  lead  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Ernest  Duby  showed  some  prints  directly  taken  by  the 
roller  and  greasy  ink  from  the  negative,  together  with  the  printing- 
frame,  and  fully  explained  the  manner  of  proceeding.*  A 
strong  glass  plate  is  coated  with  albumen,  then  collodionized  with 
a particular  collodion, t then  sensitized,  exposed,  and  fixed  as 
usual,  whereupon  some  hot  water  is  poured  on  it  such  as  to  keep 
it  a little  warm.  Meanwhile  is  prepared  a solution  of  Nelson’s 
gelatine  in  water,  to  which  are  added  a few  drops  of  a saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  aud  this  whole  mixture  is  to 
be  extended  on  the  warm  negatives,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to 
dry,  but  horizontally.  This  done,  let  the  light  work  on  it  from 
behind,  then  wash  it  out  with  warm  water,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  bo  inked  by  means  of  the  roller — the  ink  must  be  of  a parti- 
cular composition.! 

Mr.  Ernest  Deny  afterwards  showed  another  specimen  of 
printing  which  he  had  done  in  the  following  manner.  Of  a 
negative,  a carbon  copy  had  boeu  taken,  then  transferred  on  a 
clean  and  finely-polished  copper-plate,  developed,  made,  con- 
ductible  for  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  then  a copper-cliche  was 
taken  from  it.  From  this  cliche  a good  number  of  copies  could 
be  made  on  common  paper. 

In  the  prints  and  blocks  exhibited,  and  the  explanations  of  Mr. 
E.  Duby,  the  members  took  great  interest. 

Mr.  C.  Brasch  exhibited  a collection  of  copies  that  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  F.  Wilde,  photographer  at  Gbrlitz,  by  means  of  his 
emulsion  dry  process.  The  audience  unanimously  agreed  that 
among  all  dry  processes  known  and  used  hitherto,  that  of 
Mr.  Wilde  was  the  best.  The  prints  he  had  sent  in,  some 
landscapes  taken  in  the  Hieseugebirge,  were  declared  to  be 
first-rate  work,  and  moreover  it  was  stated  that  between  these 
copies,  and  such  as  are  obtained  by  the  common  wet  process, 
thore  was  no  difference  in  respect  to  their  beauty  and  artistic 
value. 

Mr.  Carl  Suck  produced  some’  fine  diapositives  in  carbon 
printing,  representing  landscape  and  architectural  work.  I n every 
one  of  them  he  had  printed  clouds  in  tho  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  these  clouds  gave  to  the  whole  a particularly 
charming  appearance. 

M.  Hermann  Scunabeli  had  made  some  instantaneous  views 
of  steeple-chases  and  runnings,  of  which,  with  a good  deal  of  re- 
touching, he  had  made  enlargements  that  were  recognized  to  be 
first-class  work. 

On  one  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  audience  having  been 
turned  to  tho  so-called  dry-spots  (Trsckenflecke),  a discussion 
took  place  with  regard  to  the  different  methods  of  avoiding  this 
evil.  It  was  agreed  that  covering  the  Lack  of  the  negative  with 
some  wet  paper,  or  hanging  some  wet  paper  close  over  the 
camera,  was  far  from  removing  this  annoyance,  rather  making  it 
increase. 

One  of  the  members,  Mr.  Gericke,  stated  that  carefully 
rubbing  the  back  of  the  plate  before  putting  the  same  into 
the  cover  was  an  excellent  thing  for  making  these  spots 
appear  late. 

• As  I promised  you  in  my  last  correspondence,  you  shall  have  a faithful 
report  of  several  practical  printing  methods,  among  which  there  will  also 
be  tms  Ncgativ-Druck  (direct  printing  from  the  negative),  and  therefore 
I now  give  you  but  an  extract  of  the  who'e  process.— E.  Urnv. 

•*  Our  correspondent  promises  the  process,  with  fur  ther  explanations. — 
Ed.  r.N. 


Mr.  Steffers  said  that  he  always  poured  some  sulphuric 
acid  into  the  developer,  which  he  has  found  to  bv  very  good. 

Mr.  Theodor  Poop  stated  that  in  order  to  make  these  spots 
transparent,  so  as  to  work  afterwards  against  them,  with  nega- 
tive retouching,  he  had  pencilled  them  with  a solution  of  iodide, 
and  afterwards  taken  them  off  with  cyanide  of  potash. 

Mr.  Braun  and  Co.,  iu  Dornach,  sent  in  a beautiful  collection 
of  carbon  prints.  Amongst  them  weie  reproductions  out  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Louvre,  the  Vatican,  tho 
Hague  aud  Amsterdam,  Swiss  Views  (The  Itichenbachfalle), 
the  Dome  of  Milan,  and  several  others.  All  these  prints  were 
examined  with  the  greatest  admiration,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  send  to  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co.,  at  Dornach,  a vote  of  thanks 
for  their  k’nduess  in  sending  thewi.  E.  Duby. 


&alk  in  t&f  £tu&ifl. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — Tho  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  o ther 
matters  of  business,  will  take  place  next  Thursday,  Dece  tuber 
6th,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelpbi. 

Horrors  Photographed. — We  ha\e  before  us,  says  the 
Morning  Post,  a series  of  thirty  photographs  which  have  been 
made  by  order  of  the  Turkish  Govern  incut  of  victims  and  groups 
of  victims,  survivors  of  the  late  outrages  iu  the  districts  of  Yeni 
Zaghra,  Ke.zanlik,  &,c.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  photographs  display  the  sword  gashes,  lance 
thrusts,  and  bullet  wounds  which  these  unfortunates  have  re- 
ceived. One  poor  young  married  woman,  Edibe,  twinty  years 
old,  of  Djainbazld,  who  had  her  child,  aged  sixteen  days,  killed  iu 
her  arms,  was  wounded  with  two  bullets  after  having  been  thrice 
outraged.  She  has  been  taken  into  the  house  of  Madame  Camaras, 
a lady  who  seems  to  be  most  active  in  all  charitable  deeds,  and 
whose  kind  face  we  meet  in  a photograph  with  a little  wounded 
orphan  in  her  arms.  A girl  named  Fatima  bends  her  head  to  show 
a severe  cut.  Some  poor  children  have  lost  eyes  or  fingers.  Some 
women  have  had  their  arms  cut  off,  such  as  Elif,  twenty-five  years 
old,  of  Tekkc',  who  displays  this  mutilation  and  a horrible  head 
wound.  Lebibe  and  Ahmed  are  two  little  boys,  aged  three  and 
five  years  respectively.  The  youngest  has  a fearful  gash  across 
his  face  ; the  eldest  two  sabre  cuts  in  the  head.  A mother  of  three 
children,  named  Lenime,  of  Haidir  Bey,  has  dangerous  wounds  in 
the  thigh  and  stomach.  Two  other  orphans,  their  parents 
massacred,  have  most  ghastly  wounds  on  their  poor  little  bodies. 
Their  ages  are  not  stated,  but  apparently  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old.  One  wretch,  a man,  has  four  bullets  in  one  leg  and 
two  in  the  other;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  these  sad  proofs  of  mas- 
sacre. Man)'  mothers  have  their  injured  infants  in  their  arms,  and 
their  faces  show  traces  of  the  sufferings  they  have  gone  through 
rather  than  any  gladness  at  their  escape  from  the  death  which 
overtook  their  relatives  and  friends.  One  group  consists  of  a 
child,  mother,  and  grandmother ; the  child  is  wounded  in  the 
head  and  forehead,  the  mother  has  received  several  blows  with  a 
knife  on  the  head,  while  the  grandmother  was  wounded  in  the 
back.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  look  upon  than  the  long 
scries,  of  which  we  have  noticed  a few.  These  horrors  have  been 
perpetrated  within  the  range  of  the  martial  law  of  the  “ libera- 
ting” forces  of  Russia  ; yet  not  a suggestion  has  been  made  that 
their  authors  should  be  punished.  Ferocious  vengeance,  btirred  up 
by  such  deeds,  has  been  taken  sometimes  by  irregulars  or  lawless 
bands  upon  those  whom  they  regard  as  the  authors  of  the  crimes. 
We  deplore  the  fact  that  this  should  be  so,  but,  however  unjusti- 
fiable may  be  these  reprisals,  it  is  surprising  that  Europe  should 
raise  a cry  against  tho  decapitation  of  soldiers,  an  atrocity  which 
was  never  remonstrated  against  when  habitually  carried  on  by 
the  Montenegrins,  and  shut  its  eyes  to  the  wholesale  massacres  of 
women  and  children.  What  cruelty,  what  abomination,  what 
bloodshed,  are  attributable  to  the  authors  of  this  war  1 

Mortuary  Photography. — Mayfair  says: — “Certain 
country  photographers,  improving  on  the  hint  of  their  London 
brethren,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  tombs;  but  instead 
of  taking  pictures  of  obituary  notices,  they  are  endeavouring  to 
do  business  with  the  bereaved  by  forwarding — upon  approval — 
copies  of  the  inscriptions  on  gravestones. 

Hints  about  Glue. — Good  glue  should  bo  a light  brown 
colour,  semi-transparent,  and  free  from  waves  or  cloudy  lines. 
Glue  loses  much  of  its  strength  by  frequent  re-melting  : there- 
fore, glue  which  is  newly  made  is  preferable  to  that  which  has 
been  re-boiled.  The  hotter  the  glue  tho  more  force  it  will  exert 
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in  keeping  the  joined  parts  glued  together.  In  all  large  and 
long  joints  it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  boiling. 
Apply  pressure  until  it  is  set  or  hardened. 

Parisian  Copying  Ink.— The  best  kind  of  copying  inks  are, 
as  is  well  known,  prepared  by  adding  a percentage  of  alum, 
sugar,  and  glycerine,  or  salt,  to  the  extract  of  logwood.  Such 
inks  have  a violet  tint,  and  gradually  become  blacker  on  paper. 
The  copy  is,  however,  very  pale  at  first.,  and  is  often  indistinct. 
The  Parisian  copying  ink  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
kinds  by  its  appearance,  more  or  less  yellow  in  a liquid  state,  and 
by  producing  a distinct  bluish  black  on  paper.  It  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  preserving  its  fluidity,  while  the 
common  kinds  soon  thicken.  Professor  Gintl  recommends 
the  following  method  of  preparing  an  ink  which  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Parisian  : A strong  solution  of  logwood  extract 
is  treated  with  one  per  cent  of  alum,  and  then  with  as  much 
lime  water,  so  that  a permanent  precipitate  is  formed.  Some 
drops  of  weak  chloride  of  lime  are  then  added,  so  that  a percep- 
tible bluish-black  colour  is  attained,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  by  drops  till  a red  solution  is  obtained.  A little  gum  is 
then  added  with  0*5  per  cent,  of  glycerine. — Paper  Trade  Journal. 

Test  for  the  Presence  of  Gold  in  Solutions. — Proto- 
sulphate of  iron  gives  a brown  precipitate,  which  acquires  a 
metallic  lustre  when  rubbed.  Protochloride  of  tin  gives  a 
purple  or  blackish  precipitate,  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  give  a 
black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  simple  acids.  Ammonia  gives  a 
reddish-yellow  precipitate  (fulminating  gold)  with  tolerably 
concentrated  solutions,  either  at  once,  or  on  boiling  the  liquid. 
Liquor  of  potassa  gives,  with  neutral  solutions  of  gold,  a similar 
precipitate  to  that  formed  by  ammonia,  insoluble  in  excess. — 
Scientific  American. 

© 

210  ®0rnsgOttbf«ts. 

Cambribnsis. — The  loose  fog  of  which  you  complain  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  trouble.  It  may  proceed  from  various 
causes,  and  be  at  times  prevented  by  various  remedies.  At  times, 
correcting  the  bath  by  the  addition  of  a trace  of  nitric  acid  will 
serve.  One  troublesome  cause  which  we  have  found  produce  such 
fog  was  impurity  in  the  acetic  acid  used  in  the  developer,  and 
changing  for  a pure  sample  of  acetic  acid  proved  a cure.  W e have 
also  found  that  at  times  the  use  of  a developer  which  has  been 
mixed  a few  days,  in  place  of  a newly-mixed  one,  answered  the 
purpose.  Tho  fault,  as  you  will  see,  is  duo  to  an  over-ready 
reducti  in  of  the  free  nitrate  on  the  plate. 

Onb  Who  wishes  to  Know  the  Reason. — The  mere  addition 
of  water  to  your  bath  would  not  removo  excess  of  iodide,  nor 
would  it  necessarily  produce  a precipitate.  Any  addition  of  water 
to  a properly  iodized  bath,  as  well  as  to  an  over-iodized  one,  would 
cause  turbidity,  but  not  necessarily  a precipitate.  To  remove 
excess  of  iodide  by  addition  of  water  requires  great  care,  and  some 
skill.  The  best  plan  to  proceed  is  as  follows:  Take  pure  water 
of  double  the  bulk  of  the  bath  ; then  pour  the  bath  into  the  water, 
and  proceed  to  filter.  Afterwards  add  sufficient  silver  to  make  up 
the  strength.  But  it  is  quite  possible  the  pinholes  may  arise  from 
other  causes ; possibly  it  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  sulphate 
of  silver,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta  will 
prove  a cure.  Try  the  addition  of  two  or  three  grains  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  for  each  ounce  of  solution,  and  filter.  You  should  read 
carefully  the  papers  and  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Photographic  Society  reported  in  the  News  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year. 

W.  G. — Platinum  toning  gives  not  a warm  tone,  but  a cold  grey  or 
black  tone.  To  secure  satisfactory  toning  conditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  neutralize  a solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then 
produce  an  acid  reaction  by  the  addition  of  a trace  of  nitric  acid. 
2.  We  do  not  understand  your  question  in  which  you  ask  “ What 
is  the  best  developer  for  the  above  ? ” There  is  no  developer  used 
for  a toning  bath.  3.  f he  second  week  in  December. 

J.  W.  C. — Monckhoven’s  “ Photographic  Optics,”  published  by 
Hardwich,  is  tho  most  likely  book  to  suit  your  purpose. 

II.  Forsyth. — Mr.  Mudd’s  little  pamphlet  on  the  Collodio-Albu- 
men  Process  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  the  Pub- 
lishers of  the  News,  who  will  forward  it  on  receipt  of  Is.  Id. 
You  do  not  state  whether  your  transparent  patches  occur  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  edges  of  the  plates.  Such  stains  often  arise  at 
the  edges  from  the  fingers  coming  into  contact  with  the  film. 

R.  J.  Heath. — As  asterco  lens  for  portrait  and  landscape  purposes, 
D will,  we  think,  answer  your  purpose.  It  is  excellent  for  either 
purpose. 

Thanks  —No.  2 will  work  well,  and  answer  your  purpose.  It  wilj 
give  fine  portraits,  but  will  not  be  quite  so  rapid  as  a portrait  lens. 


E.  F.  (Streatham). — We  have  published  many  formulae  for  the 
photo-lithographic  transfer  paper.  Here  is  one  which  apueared 
in  a very  excellent  practical  article  by  Mr.  Butter,  in  our  Year- 
Book  for  1867  : 3 ounces  of  Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine  in  40  ounces 
of  water,  dissolved  by  heat ; 2 ounces  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
10  ounces  of  hot  water  ; thin,  tough,  writing  paper  is  floated  on 
this  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  the 
operation  repeated  a second  time. 

Hopeful. — We  regret  to  say  that  such  cases  are  not  altogether  un- 
common with  other  persons  in  the  same  occupation ; and  wo  have 
often  before  been  asked  if  we  could  not  aid  in  securing  some  re- 
dress. It  is  a matter  in  which,  however,  we  are  quite  powerless. 
Any  efficient  remedy  must  be  found,  we  fear,  in  applying  to  a 
solicitor.  The  simplest  plan  would  be  first  of  all  to  send  some  one 
to  call  and  insist  personally  on  a(rcstorationof  the  effects.  In  any- 
thing we  could  write,  to  have  any  pressure,  we  must  mention 
names,  by  which  we  should  subject  ourselves  to  the  law  of  libel. 

W.  E.  S.  (Coventry). — It  entirely  depends  upon  how  the  touching- 
up  is  effected.  If  in  water  colours,  then  nothing  better  than  gum. 
We  cannot  recommend  lenses  by  name  in  these  pages  without  un- 
fairness. If  you  indicate  a few  by  letters  or  figures,  we  can  say 
which  will  be  best  for  a special  purpose  by  referring  to  the  letters 
or  figures. 

Old  Sub — The  best  mode  of  enlarging  consists  in  producing  an 
enlarged  negative  by  the  methods  we  have  often  described  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  From  such  a negative  you  can  print 
on  albumenized  paper,  or  plain  paper,  or  drawing  paper.  You 
will  find  instructions  for  the  latter  in  our  recent  Year-Books. 
The  details  would  be  too  lengthy  to  repeat  in  this  column. 

J.  Watkins. — You  must  use  a little  judgment  in  regulating  the 
time  to  suit  variation  in  temperature.  In  warm  weather,  probably 
a c mple  of  minutes  ; in  cold,  four.  There  should  be  no  precipitate 
or  turbidity  in  the  toning  bath  ; such  turbidity  would  generally 
suggest  decomposition  and  uselessness.  If  yours  is  turbid,  state 
how  you  made  it,  and  when  it  became  turbid. 

Postulata  — The  best  method  in  which  we  can  help  you  with  ad- 
vice as  to  selection  will  be  by  mention  which  figure  or  initial  of  a 
series  you  may  send  attached  to  names  and  articles  will  best  answer 
your  purpose,  as  we  cannot  recommend  articles  or  makers  by  name  in 
this  column.  The  process  you  mention  promises  well,  but  expe- 
rience is  too  limited  in  regard  to  it  to  enable  us  to  recommend  it 
for  your  purpose.  The  coffee  process,  as  described  in  our  last 
Year-Book,  produces  very  fine  results,  and  is  very  oimple. 

W.  M.  Phillips. — We  have  not  heard  of  the  difficulty  of 
blistering  as  especially  due  to  durable  sensitive  paper,  nor  have 
we  found  it  so.  Blistering  is  a very  common  trouble  with  many 
samples  of  paper,  especially  highly  albumenized  samples,  and 
many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  of  which  the  most  eff dual 
seem’s  to  be  the  immersion  of  the  print  in  alcohol  before  fixation. 

A.  E.  S. — We  do  not  imagine  that  anyone  would  attempt  to  filter 
glue,  on  account  of  its  viscous  condition,  which  renders  the  opera- 
tion almost  impossible.  F.  I u ordinary  transparencies,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  For  euamels  it  is 
necessary,  and  is  effected  by  n eans  of  ammonia.  G.  Dextrine  is 
used  at  the  back  of  postage  stamps.  4.  There  are  several  modes 
of  photographing  on  ivory,  which  we  have  given  in  detail  both  in 
the  News  and  Y'ear-Books.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in 
this  column.  K.  We  believe  Rouch  will  supply  one.  L.  We 
have  not  seen  it,  and  cannot  tell  precisely  to  what  you  refer. 
Toning  in  daylight  will  often  produce  a pink  tint,  from  a general 
reduction  of  gold.  It  is  a defect . 


Madeira. — The  following  is  said  to  be  an 
roller  making : — 

excellent  receipt  for 

Cooper’s  No.  1 glue  

...  2 lbs. 

Baeder’s  glue  

. ...  2 „ 

Best  molasses  ... 

...  1 gallon 

Glycerine 

. ...  $ pint. 

For  winter  reduce  glues  about  ■}  lb.  The  glue  should  be  soaked 
(wrapped  up  separately  in  woollon  cloths)  until  the  pieces  bend 
easily  without  snapping,  which  will  be  in  from  two  to  three  hours. 
Boil  the  molasses  for  about  fifty  minutes,  and,  after  skimming 
well,  add  the  glue,  drain  offing  superfluous  water,  and  boil  the 
whole  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Put  in  the  glycerine  last,  boil 
for  three  or  four  minutes  (stirring  the  while),  and  pour  off.  I he 
Durable  Roller  Company,  of  Farringdon  Street,  supply  a patented 
article  which  is  exceedingly  durable  and  unaffected  by  change  of 
temperature. 

A Continental  Subscriber. — Thanks.  We  will  make  note  of 
the  information.  . , 

R.  Slingsby. — Thanks.  Thcprintsare  very  interesting.  We  shall 
probably  refer  to  them  shortly. 

C.  J.  Witcomb:  Scotellari  ; Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  ; Alfred 
Hughes. — Thanks. 

G.  Gregory.  — We  had  not  forgotten.  Many  thanks. 

It.  Manners  Gordon. — We  will  write. 

Lieut.  J.  Grove  Black. — The  letter  is  forwarded. 

Several  Correspondents  Received. — Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


December  7,  1877.J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

A Photographer's  Bill— Romance  and  Reality  of  the 
Polar  Regions— Photography  in  Natural  Colours 
Once  More. 

A Photographer's  Bill. — The  Common  Council  of  London 
objected  the  other  day  to  pay  a bill  for  some  photographs. 
They  discussed  the  document  for  half-an-hour,  it  seems, 
and  then  referred  it  back  to  committee.  And  the  reason 
was  this.  It  was  a bill  for  photographiug  a silver  casket, 
value  £100,  which  had  been  made  for  presentation  to  some 
high  personage,  and  the  price  charged  for  photographing 
the  same  was  said  to  be  £60.  The  photographer’s  fee  does 
seem  high,  certainly,  and  Common  Councilmen,  no  doubt, 
have  some  limit  in  money  matters,  except,  perhaps,  when 
they  relate  to  a city  dinner.  So  the  Council  decided  they 
would  not  pay  the  bill  until  they  could  learn  something 
more  about  it.  We  have  no  doubt  a very  good  explana- 
tion will  be  forthcoming,  and  our  only  surprise  is  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  go  forward  to  the  public  that  any 
photographer  should  have  made  a charge  of  £G0  for  simply 
depicting  a silver  casket  in  the  camera.  The  story  is  too 
absurd  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  in  all  probability  the  charge 
is  made  for  some  resplendant  printing  in  the  way  of 
mounts,  in  which  city  magnates  are  well  known  to 
indulge. 

Romance  and  Realitg  of  the  Polar  Regions. — Most  people 
seem  to  have  been  disappointed  over  the  Arctic  photo- 
graphs. “ I do  not  think  much  of  your  Polar  pictures  at 
the  Exhibition,”  visitors  would  often  say,  in  discussing  the 
attractions  of  the  collection.  What  it  was  they  wanted  we 
do  not  know,  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  well  see 
how  the  pictures  could  have  been  better.  They  were  taken 
upon  eight-inch  plates,  and  this  is  a wonderful  size,  having 
consideration  for  the  difficulties  which  must  have  beset 
the  photographers  on  every  hand.  If  there  was  not  much 
to  depict,  that  was  hardly  the  fault  of  the  photographer. 
You  sent  them  into  a region  of  frigid  desolation,  and  they 
briug  you  back  a faithful  reproduction  of  the  dreary  scenes 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived  for  a couple  of  years. 
No  doubt  we  most  of  us  possessed  a very  different  idea  of 
the  Polar  regions,  more  picturesque  and  romantic  than 
anything  the  photographs  show  us,  and  the  reason  for 
disappointment  is  more  to  be  found  in  tho  fact  that  the 
place  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations,  than  in  any- 
thing else.  The  photographs  have  disabused  our  minds 
of  the  idea  that  a Polar  expedition  can  have  anythiug 
romantic  about  it,  and  make  us  feel  much  more  the  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  which  tho  crews  were  compelled  to 
undergo.  Photograph  after  photograph,  as  you  turn  them 
over,  tells  the  same  tale  : wastes  of  snow,  bleakness,  lone- 
liness, cold,  and  desolation.  Could  one  have  possibly 
imagined  the  endless  inhospitable  shores  that  fall  upon  the 
eye,  the  terrible  sense  of  desertion  and  homelessness  with 
which  the  dreary  white  wilderness  must  have  inspired  the 
crews  during  their  weary  sojourn  V Look  at  the  picture 
that  represents  the  highest  latitude  photographed — “ Lat. 
82''  35',  camp  in  Westward-Ho’  Valley,”  appears  on  the 
picture.  What  does  it  show  us?  A hollow  ice  cavern, 
with  walls  of  translucent  blue,  or  a sturdy  set  of  sea- 
men comfortably  grouped  together,  and  wrapped  up  snug 
and  warm  in  their  coats  and  skins?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  but  a poor  photograph,  it  is  true,  spotted 
all  over,  but  it  tells  enough  to  make  stay-at-homes 
shudder  at  the  scene.  The  ground  is  white,  as  usual,  and 
as  far  as  you  can  see — it  is  not  very  far — there  is  a 
dreary  waste  of  snow  and  ice.  Two  sledges  have  come  to 
a stand-still ; the  dogs  are  lying  down  as  if  tired,  and  the 
men  have  desisted  from  their  work  for  a moment,  looking 
very  much  as  if  they  would  like  to  turn  back  without 
penetrating  any  further  the  cold,  monotonous  scene  of 


desolation  before  them.  The  photograph,  as  we  have  said, 
is  but  a very  poor  one ; but  it  is  not  the  less  eloquent  be- 
cause of  its  blotches  and  imperfections.  The  low-lying 
headlands,  the  bleak  shores,  the  frozen  bays,  and  the 
glaring  white  snow  everywhere— these  are  what  is  repre- 
sented in  the  series  of  photographs  before  us ; and,  because 
they  are  not  what  we  expected,  we  are  not  satisfied. 
Where  are  the  prismatic  icebergs,  the  floating  islands  of 
crystal,  the  magnificent  peaks,  the  dazzling  pinnacles,  tho 
placid  inland  sea,  the  wonderful  conflicts  between  shaggy 
white  bears  and  adventurous  sailors?  Alas!  where  are 
they  ? These  pictures  only  tell  us  of  a monotonous  life, 
of  terrible  hardships,  of  an  every-day  existence  of  the 
most  cold  and  comfortless  kind  ; but  they  give,  probably, 
the  truest  impression  that  can  be  conveyed  to  stay-at- 
homes  of  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  terrible  ennui  that 
explorers  to  the  Polar  regions  must  be  expected  to  suffer. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours  Once  More.  — Photography 
in  natural  colours  i3  again  announced,  and  this  time  it  is 
the  well-known  photographer,  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich, 
who  is  credited  with  having  achieved  the  glorious  result. 
Results  have  been  publicly  exhibited,  we  hear  ; and, 
among  other  journals,  our  contemporary,  Nature,  says  it 
is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of  the  discovery. 
After  all  this  prelude,  it  is  a little  disappointing  to  find  out 
that  it  is  the  Ducos  du  Hauron  theory  once  more,  and  that 
it  is  no  nearer  being  carried  out  than  before.  Three 
negatives  are  prepared  in  such  a way  as  to  reproduce  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  rays  of  an 
object.  The  three  negatives  are  next  printed  (Herr  Albert 
does  this  by  collotype  printing)  so  as  to  yield  three  mono- 
chrome images  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ; or,  rather,  a sheet 
of  paper,  as  in  ordinary  chromo-lithography,  is  printed 
with  all  three  colours  one  after  another.  The  result,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  shade  and  nature  of  the  pigments 
employed  by  the  printer,  and  it  is  in  his  hands  to  make 
the  copy  more  or  less  like  the  original.  But  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  photographing  in  natural  colours  it  is  hard 
to  understand.  You  have  photographed  a lady’s  dress  of 
blue,  and,  if  the  printer  employs  a blue  pigment  iu  print- 
ing, the  result  may  be  a colour  very  different  to  what  was 
intended.  As  everybody  knows,  in  talking  of  pigments, 
there  are  scores  of  reds,  and  scores  of  blue,  and  scores  of 
yellow’s,  while  the  solar  spectrum  only  knows  one ; this 
one,  if  green,  for  instance,  may  incline  towards  yellow  or 
towards  blue,  but  its  purity  is  always  the  same.  M.  Ducos 
du  Hauron,  many  years  ago,  submitted  some  transparencies 
placed  one  above  the  other,  to  secure  the  effect  of  three 
monochromes  ; but  the  result,  though  curious  and  interest- 
ing, wras  little  else.  M.  Leon  Vidal,  whose  praises  have 
been  sung  so  frequently  in  this  branch  of  photographic 
printing,  does  little  else  beyond  printing  off  one  tint  after 
another  upon  the  same  sheet  from  lithographic  stones. 
Herr  Albert,  as  we  have  said,  employs  collotype  printing 
for  his  colours.  From  all  accounts,  the  results  of  Herr 
Albert  appear  to  be  very  charming  examples  of  colour 
printing ; but  he  would  be  the  last  man,  we  take  it,  to 
pretend  that  he  had  accomplished  photography  in  natural 
colours. 


COLLODIO-CHLOHIDE  PAPER* 

It  is  a very  good  plan  to  allow  the  collodions' to  remain 
unmixed,  the  first  to  be  applied  as  a substratum  for  the 
second.  The  action  of  the  collodion  is  just  the  same. 

The  prints  are  produced  in  a printing-frame,  in  the  same 
way  as  those  on  albumenizcd  paper  ; care  must  be  taken, 
however,  for  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
collodio-chloride  paper  is  stiffer,  and  more  liable  to  break 
up.  The  print  must  be  examined  with  caution  ; it  must 
be  slowly  and  gently  raised,  and  not  lifted  like  a bit  of 
ordinary  silver  paper.  As  in  printing  upon  albumenized 
paper,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  printing  go  rather  deeper 

* Condoled  from  page  573. 
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than  it  is  to  appear  upon  the  finished  print.  At  times  it 
happens  that  the- pictures  lack  depth,  and  in  this  case  the 
printing  should  be  conducted  with  a pad  impregnated 
with  ammonia ; in  other  words,  you  place  in  the  printing- 
frame,  between  the  back  of  the  picture  and  the  padding, 
a flat  knd  of  sachet,  filled  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Before  toning  and  fixing,  it  is  well  to  trim  the  pictures, 
so  as  to  be  as  economical  as  possible  with  the  gold  bath. 
For  touing  purposes,  two  solutions  are  prepared : — 

1.—  Sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  40  grammes 
Hyposulphite  of  soda...  ...  4 „ 

Distilled  water  1^  litre. 


2. — Chloride  of  gold  2 grammes 

Distilled  water  1J  litre. 

When  using  the  above,  equal  volumes  of  both  these  solu- 
tions are  taken  and  mixed  together.  As  they  keep  very 
well,  both  of  them — the  latter  being,  indeed,  very  stable — 
it  is  in  one’s  power  to  make  up  a toning  bath  very  speedily. 
An  impoverished  bath  is  put  in  order  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  solution  No.  2.  As  soon  as  the  prints  have 
attained  the  right  tone,  which  must  not  be  of  too  blue  a 
tint,  they  are  washed  in  ordinary  water,  and  fixed  in  the 
undermentioned  solutiou : — 


Hyposulphite  of  soda 40  grammes 

Distilled  water  1 litre. 


For  fixing,  a period  of  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  is  neces- 
sary. In  washing,  a good  deal  of  care  is  necessary.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  paper  is  liable  to  crack  and  break, 
and  for  this  reason  the  print  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
in  a rolled-up  condition.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  mount 
the  pictures  while  still  moist. 

By  passing  through  a powerful  rolling-press,  the  pic- 
tures at  once  obtain  their  full  beauty.  When  retouched, 
they  are  coated  with  a varnish  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Benzole  500  grammes 

India-rubber 7 „ 

Mastic  15  ,, 

Canada  balsam  4 ,, 


The  india-rubber  is  in  the  first  place  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  dissolved  in  a portion  of  the  benzole;  in  the  rest  of 
the  liquid  is  dissolved  the  mastic,  and  then  the  Canada 
balsam  is  added,  and  the  two  solutions  mixed  together. 
This  varnish  is  poured  upon  the  retouched  picture,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  is  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 


PRE-GLACIAL  PIJ  OGRAPHY.* 
Photography  is  the  most  perple.-.  ; and  mysterious  branch 
of  science  and  art.  Several  att  mpts  have  been  made  to 
write  its  history,  and  the  results  of  such  efforts  have  been 
palmed  off  on  the  public  as  authentic  by  several  distin- 
guished literati ; but  no  sooner  do  these  gentlemen  complete 
what  they  consider  a successful  effort  than  they  find,  to  their 
pain  and  disappointment,  as  he  who  attempts  to  remove  a 
gold  dollar  from  the  bottom  of  a tin  basin  of  water  connected 
with  a galvanic  battery,  that  they  have  made  a terrible 
blunder,  aud  must  either  drop  that  subject  or  make  further 
effort.  For  example,  an  inventive  genius  in  Maine  invents  a 
burnisher;  a genius  still  more  inventive,  from  the  sugges- 
tions given  by  the  other,  invents  another  burnisher,  and 
discovers  that  neither  he  nor  the  other  inventor  are  indeed 
the  original  inventors,  because  some  one  else  with  more 
genius  than  they  had  invented  a previous  invention.  They 
finally  dispute  the  matter,  which  results  in  a jointure  that 
seems  to  promise  peace,  and  here  history  rests  on  that 
subject. 

Alas  ! however,  the  still  more  ingenious  arises,  and  not 
only  invents  another  burnisher,  but  finds  that  before  photo- 
graphy was  born,  some  far-seeing  mind  invented  and  patented 
still  another  burnisher  as  far  back  as  1790.  The  conse- 
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quence  is,  all  the  historians  are  at  sea,  and  the  burnisher 
builders  are  blind  with  envious  rage. 

We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  make  any  such  blunder, 
and  the  little  attempt  we  shall  now  make  is  to  narrate  a 
matter  of  photographic  history  of  the  most  authentic  cha- 
racter, and  we  shall  go  so  far  back  that  no  one  can  antedate 
us.  What  we  have  to  record  is  the  finding  of  somo  pre- 
glacial photographs.  No  one  need  to  discuss  this  subject. 
No  historian  has  ever  reached  so  far  back,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  no  one  can  reach  any  farther.  We  desire  to  record, 
first,  what  we  have  already  noticed  in  this  magazine,  that 
tho  book  of  Holy  Writ  speaks  of  “ pictures  of  silver.’’  Not 
being  well  versed  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek,  we  can- 
not define  exactly  what  the  Bible  means  by  “pictures  of 
silver.”  As  we  long  ago  stated,  we  had  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  they  were  some  sort  of  photographs,  but  we  believe 
we  can  go  beyond  them  in  our  pre-glacial  theory,  and 
the  subjects  are  no  more  or  less,  though  very  much,  tho 
hieroglyphics  to  be  found  iu  the  ancient  tombs  and  pyra- 
mids, and  various  structures  in  Egypt.  A number  of  inter- 
views with  the  late  Egyptian  Commissioner  to  the  recent 
Centennial  Exhibition,  who  was  likewise  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher, and  returned  to  Egypt  with  one  of  the  American 
Optical  Company’s  best  stereoscopic  boxes  and  outfit  of  the 
Philadelphia  pattern,  hath  confirmed  us  in  our  theory. 

It  seems  to  be  considered  lawful  to  poke  fun  at  us  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  but  by  virtue  of  these  photo- 
graphic discoveries  we  trust  we  shall  be  entitled  to  new 
respect.  Of  course  these  discoveries  do  not  establish  for  ua 
any  higher  intellect  than  any  other  photographic  editor,  but 
wo  do  wish  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter  in  a tone  of  greater 
deference.  If  any  one  will  go  to  Egypt  and  study  the 
shape  and  position  of  these  relics  of  a race  now  gone,  and 
likewise  examine  the  attention  paid  to  position  and  light 
and  shade,  and  especially  to  the  position  of  the  figure,  they 
will  agree  that  we  are  correct  in  our  surmise.  But  there  are 
still  stronger  evidences  than  what  we  have  given.  These 
pictures  are  not  only  photographic  pictures,  but  they  are 
often  more  permanent,  aud  of  a similar  nature  to  the  much 
treated  of  and  badly  treated  chromotype  or  pigment  pic- 
tures. That  these  are  pigment  pictures  no  one  can  dispute  ; 
that  they  are  in  strong  relief,  no  one  can  deny ; that  they 
have  stood  the  hottest  sun  in  all  creation,  for  ages,  with 
scarcely  any  sign  ot  deterioration,  no  one  is  bold  enough  to 
dispute. 

We  have  recently  received  from  our  amateur  friend  a 
number  of  silver  prints  of  these  pre-glacial  photographs, 
and  will  be  glad  to  exibit  them  at  our  office  during  all 
proper  hours.  Wo  lament  that  there  is  no  photographic 
museum  in  which  they  may  be  deposited,  but  we  look  upon 
this  theory  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been 
advanced  since  the  birth  of  photography,  the  chromotypo 
not  excepted.  Various  experiments  have  been  tried  to  fade 
these  photographs,  by  covering  up  a portion  of  them  and 
exposing  the  rest  to  concentrated  sunlight,  but  without  any 
visible  change  in  colour;  thero  was,  therefore,  no  room  for 
invention  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  find  some  substance 
by  which  the  pre-glacial  pictures  may  be  restored  to  their 
original  colour.  The  colour  is  fixed. 

How  we  have  determined  the  probable  antiquity  of  these 
photographs  may  be  a matter  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Wo 
were  guided  by  several  indications:  the  first,  the  character 
of  the  relics  themselves  ; and  the  second,  by  the  fact  that  tho 
age  of  the  pyramids  and  their  neighbouring  structures  has 
not  been  positively  fixed,  and  therefore  we  indulge  in  our 
guess  (aYankee  common  right),  that  they  are  pre-glacial ; 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  they  are  made  of  pig- 
ment ; it  is  a matter  of  discussion  still  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  gelatine  mixed  with  the  pigment  or  not.  There  are  two 
theories  on  the  subject,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  touch 
either.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  one  great  discovery  we 
have  already  stated  as  having  made. 

We  have  no  doubt,  if  the  truth  wore  known,  that  the  in- 
ventions of  Mr.  Woodbury  of  his  photo-relief  process,  and 
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of  Mr.  Foitcvin  and  Mr.  Edwards,  and  many  others,  were 
suggested  by  these  pre-glacial  photographs,  llow  they 
were  made  we  do  not  pretend  to  surmise.  I hat  they  exist, 
no  one  can  deny.  Tho  records  to  be  found  in  the  museums 
of  Europe,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  learned,  do  not  give  any 
information  or  any  formula.  We  know  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  given  to  artistic  culture  and  practice,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  formula  for  making  these 
photographs  is  buried  and  lost  with  the  one  for  building 
pyramids  cf  the  ancient  style.  It  is  very  evident  that  they 
are  but  a few  years  younger,  so  to  speak,  than  the  pyramids 
themselves.  We  have  no  doubt  these  views  will  be  sup- 
ported by  Professor  Towler,  and  others,  who  have  given  the 
subject  study. 

Some  persous  have  suggested  in  a very  insinuating  way 
that  these  admirable  pictures  are  fossils.  Were  this  so, 
they  would  have  crumbled  to  partnership  with  the  desert 
sand  which  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  great  structures  named, 
many  centuries  ago.  Their  style  distinguishes  them  from 
anything  that  has  been  known  or  seen. 

Our  readers  may  be  surprised  that  the  fact  that  they  are 
pre-glacial  photographs  has  so  long  lain  hidden,  but  this 
fact  shows  that  the  failure  to  find  photographs  of  a similar 
age  and  character  in  their  case  is  no  longer  good  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  the  authenticity  of  these.  Another  wonderful 
argument  in  favour  of  our  theory  is,  that  the  subject  has 
been  studied  sufficiently  to  enable  some  one  to  come  to  a 
definite  theory.  We  are  sorry  a race  who  was  capable  of 
making  permanent  and  serviceable  pictures  did  not  leave 
with  us  the  formula  in  full  detail.  It  may  give  photo- 
graphic historians,  however,  some  comfort  to  know  that  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  can  go  further  back  than  this,  and 
that  they  may  go  on  and  complete  their  histories.  It  may 
discourage  photographic  invention  a little,  and  make  photo- 
graphers a little  suspicious  about  claiming  originality  for 
anything,  lest  they  discover  themselves  mistaken  after 
spending  a great  deal  of  money  ; but  that  wo  cauuot  avoid. 
We  commend  our  theory  to  them,  and  ask  for  it  the  usual 
amount  of  respect. 


THE  STATE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  questions  which  interest  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  more  at  any  time  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  “ state  of  business.”  Every  discovery, 
every  improvement,  every  advance  in  the  art,  is  interest- 
ing, so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  all-important  question. 
The  state  of  trade  has  been  for  some  time  past,  not  in  this 
country  alone,  but  all  over  the  world,  more  or  less  de- 
pressed ; and  as  portraiture,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
art,  partake  of  the  character  of  luxury,  photographic 
business  has  been  among  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  modes  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty ; but  a consideration  of  the  experiences  of  others  is 
often  interesting  and  beneficial  under  such  circumstances. 
Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  has  recently  been  making 
an  inquiry  amongst  his  correspondents  and  readers  as 
to  their  recent  experiences  in  connection  with  the  state 
of  trade,  and  has  elicited  various  interesting  communi- 
cations relating  to  portraiture  in  the  United  States, 
some  extracts  from  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and 
possibly  suggestive,  to  English  readers.  To  facilitate 
the  collection  of  information,  our  contemporary  asked 
seven  questions  touching  cardinal  points  of  the  subject,  as 
follows : — 

First.  As  to  the  prospects  for  business  during  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter. 

Second.  As  to  what  styles  are  found  most  accepable  to  the 
public. 

Third.  What  are  the  present  prices  asked  for  cabinet  and 
card  pictures? 

Fourth.  Is  any  improvement  found  in  the  tastes  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  does  it  appear  to  appreciate  good  work  more  than 
heretofore? 


Fifth.  Experience  as  to  charging  a good  price,  and  making 
the  best  of  work  for  your  pafrons. 

Sixth.  Wbat  sort  of  light  do  you  use,  and  are  plain  or  fancy 
backgrounds  most  acceptable  ? 

Seventh.  Do  you  find  any  increased  demand  for  composition 
pictures  ? 

The  first  answer  given  is  sent  from  Boston,  a high  class, 
old  established  American  city,  regarded  as  the  most 
English  of  American  towns.  Mr.  E.  L.  Allen,  an  old 
established  and  successful  portraitist,  writes  as  to  the  state 
of  business  at  the  “ Hub  of  the  universe  — 

In  an  expeiicnce  of  twenty-seven  years  tho  dullest  should 
learn  something.  Just  that  length  of  time  have  I been  engaged 
in  reaping  a living  from  tho  photographic  business.  I com- 
menced at  the  bottom,  and  have  done  hard  work  of  all  kinds. 
As  I came  along  up  I have  been  outstripped  in  the  race  many 
times  by  those  who  kbew  more  about  making  money  than  I 
did.  but  never  by  one  who  tried  harder  to  do  tho  best  he  knew 
how.  Many  years  of  my  life  in  the  business  have  been  devoted 
to  doing  the  best  I could  for  every  one  who  came  along,  with- 
out regard  to  a money  return  for  my  efforts.  Now  1 can  say 
my  efforts  are  chiefly  directed  to  getting  the  money,  but  at  the 
same  time  without  any  abatement  of  my  endeavours  to  make 
pictures  all  that  can  be  made,  with  all  the  light  and  experience 
I have,  combined  with  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  many  that 
have  contributed  to  make  our  profession  what  it  is.  You  ask 
for  some  details  of  our  manner  of  doing  business,  &c.  I will 
here  say,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
craft,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  lines,  that  I have  always 
made  it  a point  to  deal  square  ; never  to  tell  wrong  stories, 
and  always  so  far  as  in  my  power  to  give  people  an  equivalent 
for  their  money.  This  word  of  advice  I consider  tho  naoro 
necessary,  as  you  all  know  wo  have  one  of  the  most  elegant 
chances  in  the  world  to  swindle  people  if  so  disposed.  A 
photographer’s  patrons  are  largely  at  his  mercy.  For  instance, 
a customer  may  come  in  and  inquire  as  to  the  durability  of  the 
specimens  he  finds  on  your  walls.  I have  known  the  reply  to 
bo  instant  and  all  assuring:  “ 0,  those  are  permanent  ; they 
are  finished  in  crayon!”  when  the  facts  were,  the  prints  were 
solars,  and  the  most  perishable  of  anything  that  can  be  made 
in  our  line,  and  all  the  fiinisbing  in  creation  would  not  prevent 
them  from  fading.  That  1 know  to  be  practised  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  a blot  upon  our  fair  fame. 

Any  close  student  of  the  photographic  art,  or  any  one  with 
only  a bread-and-butter  interest  in  the  business,  cannot  but  bo 
more  than  pleased  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  years.  Indeed,  it  is  truly  astonishing.  Go  where  one 
may,  even  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  tho  country,  and  we 
will  find  good  and  sometimes  most  excellent  work  made,  and 
to  my  Knowledge  better  pictures  aro  being  made  to-day  by 
some  country  than  by  some  city  photographers  ; ar:d  this  more 
particularly  in  the  comparatively  new  branch  of  carbon  work. 
And  now  that  I have  to  speak  of  carbon,  I almost  tremble  with 
the  feeling  that  I am  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  tor  have  I 
not  read  some  of  the  articles  that  have  been  published  on  that 
subject?  But  I cannot  tell  you  much  about  our  business  with- 
out speaking  of  it,  so  tor  that  reason  I must  be  excused.  We 
are  using  the  carbon  process  to-day  successfully.  We  make 
nothing  larger  than  cabinet  card  in  silver.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  of  so  much  importance  for  small  pictures,  because 
people  sit  often  for  those  ; but  for  everything  designed  to  hang 
on  the  wall,  all  copies  that  require  to  be  finished,  everything 
from  4-4  to  file  size,  are  printed  in  carbon  aud  finished  by  the 
best  artists  that  we  can  command.  We  use  tho  single  transfer 
for  our  enlargements,  which  is  vory  simple,  and  when  it 
becomes  known  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  operator. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood.  It  is 
known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  iny  worthy  partner, 
Mr.  Rowell,  started  carbon  printing  in  America  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  it  has  taken  from  that  time  to  this  to  make 
it  anything  like  a success  financially. 

Our  prices  are  the  highest  that  we  can  charge  for  the  present 
quality  ot  our  work.  When  we  can  make  better  work  we  can 
charge  higher  prices.  Prices  have  steadily  advanced  since  tho 
great  war  rush.  We  now  charge  $6,  per  dozen  for  cards  that 
wo  made  then  for  $6  and  at  the  latter  price  we  made  money  ; 
now  we  can  make  no  money  on  cards.  Then  we  knew  nothing 
about  finishing  negatives,  or  burnishing  ; now  those  operations 
consume  a great  deal  of  time.  Then  one  sitting  as  a general 
thing  sufficed ; now  it  is  the  exception  when  a sitter  orders 
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from  tho  first  set  of  negatives.  The  rule  is  to  sit  twice,  and 
often  three  times,  not  because  we  have  not  made  good  pictures  ; 
they  acknowledge  they  like  them,  but  want  to  try  again,  just 
to  see  if  they  cannot  get  something  better.  Even  babies  are 
brought  to  sit  over,  on  account  of  expression,  so  fastidious 
have  our  customers  become.  We  use  three  glasses  on  a sitter, 
as  a rule,  making  two  impressions  on  a glass  for  cards,  and  the 
same  size  glass  for  cabinets,  making  one  impression.  We  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  our  prices  ; our  only  trouble  is  how  to 
increase  tho  cost  of  our  work— that  is,  make  it  worth  more 
money.  We  consider  our  success  to  depend  entirely  upon 
maintaining  high  prices,  and  never  losing  sight  of  the  main 
point,  viz.,  to  make  the  best  work  we  know  how. 

As  to  how  much  the  public  taste  has  improved  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  that  it  has  improved  there  is  no  doubt.  When  a sitter 
comes  with  two  or  three  sets  of  proofs,  and  tells  you  he  wants 
to  sit  again,  but  don’t  know  why,  and  finally  orders  from  the 
first  set,  you  begin  to  doubt  any  cultivated  taste,  or  even 
common  sense  on  the  subject ; and  yet  it  happens  every  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  to  offset  that,  wo  must  look  at  the  othor 
side,  and  1 would  not  be  doing  justice  to  a largo  number,  and  by 
far  the  better  part  of  our  patrons,  did  I omit  in  this  article  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  many  flattering  compliments  bestowed 
upon  us  by  tho  most  cultivated  and  appreciative  people  of  this 
city. 

Our  great  point  now  is  permanency.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
wo  have  lieon  making  pictures  that  have  lasted  indifferently 
well,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  but  a largo  majority  of  which 
are  faded  and  gone.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  cannot  expect 
the  public  to  be  very  enthusiastic,  or  even  take  our  word  at  par 
for  anything  new  we  may  have  to  offer  them,  considering  the 
amount  of  lies  that  have  been  told  them.  Consequently  we 
must  expect  to  peg  away  for  some  time  to  come  to  eradicate 
the  present  impressions  on  the  public  mind,  and  substitute 
something  better. 

Business  thus  far  this  year  has  been  good,  considering  tho 
extreme  general  depression,  and  we  look  for  increased  improve- 
ment in  tho  autumn. 

For  styles  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  plain  portraiture, 
and  attempt  little  in  the  fancy  line.  This,  I think,  is  induced 
more  by  the  taste  of  our  customers  than  of  our  own  choice. 
Accessories  are  very  well  when  rightly  used,  but  in  unskilful 
hands  are  better  omitted.  We  cannot  all  be  Saronys  or 
Potmans,  neither  are  the  tastes  alike  in  different  communities, 
therefore  we  must  be  governed  largely  by  circumstances  and 
the  demands  of  those  who  seek  our  services.  Herein  lies  the 
secrot  of  success  in  our  business  (and  in  every  other,  for  that 
matter),  to  combine  all  the  advantages  that  a quick  eye  and 
active  brain  can  discover,  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
amiability  of  which  human  nature  is  capablo. 

My  experience  is  that  this  long-suffering  public,  whom  we 
have  so  fearfully  abused,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  getting 
even  with  us  by  walking  off  wWh  any  amount  of  goods  if  we 
would  let  them  ; therefore  we  demand  payment  of  all  small 
sums  at  the  counter,  unless  it  is  somebody  that  we  very  well 
know  ; and  it  is  because  we  do  know  some  very  well  that  we 
make  this  little  demand.  Of  course  we  have  names  on  our 
books  that  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  charge  any  amount. 
We  make  our  bills  monthly,  and  have  little  trouble  in  collecting. 
It  is  a part  of  our  religion — indeed,  the  first  article  of  our  creed — 
to  pay  our  bills,  and  we  consider  it  a charity  both  to  ourselves 
and  our  customers  to  make  them  do  likewise.  A man  owing  a 
bill  in  one  place  is  very  apt  to  go  elsewhere  for  an  articlo  in 
that  line  if  he  happens  to  be  a little  short,  so  we  think  that 
pay  as  you  go  is  the  best  practice  for  all  concerned. 

“ The  next  portraitist  who  gives  his  experience  is  Mr.  G. 
M.  Carlisle,  of  Providence.  lie  says : — 

As  to  what  style  of  picture  I find  most  acceptable  to  the 
public,  my  answer  can  be  mado  in  one  single  word,  to  wit 
vignettes.  My  price  for  card  vignettes  is  $5  per  dozen,  and 
$3  per  halt  dozen.*  My  prico  for  a card  photograph,  plain 
or  in  any  other  style  but  vignette,  is  $4  per  dozen,  and  $2.50 
per  half  dozen.  Of  course  we  show  samples  of  tho  different 
stylos  of  printing,  and  tho  vignette  is  chosen  by  my  patrons  in 
nine  cases  out  of  twelve,  which  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  ; for  I 
not  only  got  tho  extra  dollar  per  dozen,  but  I am  enabled  to 
give  my  patrons  the  style  ot  picture  I myself  prefer.  In  my 
judgment  there  can  bo  nothing  made  so  neat  as  a clean  white 
vignette  mounted  on  a simple  white  mount,  without  guilt  or 

•About  equivalent  to  £1  and  12s, 


other  ornament.  I admit  that  I like  tho  bevel-edge  card,  but 
the  difference  in  prico  between  the  plain  white  card  and  the 
bevel-edge  is  about  $25  per  1,000,  and  the  public  do  not 
appreciate  that  difference.  I am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  best 
materials,  and  have  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  print3  have 
been  spoiled  by  being  mounted  on  a card  that  contained 
deleterious  mattor,  and  dampness  affecting  the  same  soon  des- 
troyed tho  print. 

Just  here  1 would  mention  a little  experience  1 had  two  years 
ago,  which  led  mo  to  decide  to  use  only  the  best  mounts  I could 
get.  I had  an  order  to  furnish  some  photographs  for  adver- 
tising purposes  in  the  street  cars,  and  the  advertiser  obtained 
cards  from  bis  printer,  with  such  mattor  printed  upon  them  ns  ho 
desired,  leaving  a blank  space  in  the  centre  for  the  photograph, 
which  I mado  with  the  usual  care,  and  in  less  than  ninety  days 
every  print  had  turned  more  or  less  yellow,  which  I can 
attribute  to  no  other  cause  than  impure  card  stock. 

To  return  to  tho  subject  of  vignettes,  1 think  the  samo 
preference  exists  for  larger  pictures  to  be  printed  in  tho  vignette 
form,  even  to  life-size ; for  although  my  price  for  vignette 
cabinets  is  .s9  per  dozen,  while  the  plain  are  but  $G,  a majority 
prefer  the  vignette. 

Your  next  question  is  the  most  important  for  the  proprietor 
of  every  gallery  in  the  country  to  ask  himself,  to  wit,  “Do  you 
find  any  improvement  in  tho  taste  of  the  public,  and  do  they 
appear  to  appreciate  good  work  more  than  they  formerly  did  ?'* 
1 should  answer  most  emphatically,  Yes.  Tho  whole  ] ublic, 
from  tho  most  ignorant  to  tho  best  judges,  seem  to  want  tho 
best  they  can  get,  and  those  who  are  at  all  able  will  pay  for  a 
good  thing,  and  would  feel  ashamed  to  give,  in  return  for  a 
picturo  they  had  received  from  a friend,  a picture  that  would  at 
all  appear  to  bo  of  less  valuo  than  the  one  they  had  received. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  one  of  your  friends  should  present  to  you,  in 
exchange  for  the  best  card  you  wore  able  to  procure,  a tintype 
or  a miserable  card  mado  by  ono  of  the  dollar-a-dozon  men, 
that  friend  would  not  elevate  himself  very  much  in  your  favor  ; 
and  tho  public  pretty  generally  understand  this  matter,  and 
when  their  moans  will  permit  they  will  patronize  an  establish- 
ment where  good  work  iB  dono,  and  whore  a good  price  is  asked 
and  obtained. 

Your  next  question  as  to  what  kind  of  light  I use  can  also  be 
answered  in  one  word,  to  wit,  weak.  I do  not  use  more  than 
half  the  light  that  1 did  ten  years  ago.  My  present  light  is 
what  is  known  as  top  and  side  combined ; is  of  white  ground- 
glass  ; northwest  exposure,  and  twelve  by  twenty-two  feet,  tho 
toplight  being  twelve  by  fifteen,  and  the  sidelight  twelve  by 
seven  ; tho  pitch  of  toplight  being  about  forty-five  degrees( 
and  the  lower  part  reaches  to  about  nine  feet  from  the  floor 
where  it  rests  on  tho  sidelight,  which  extends  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  floor,  but  curtains  cover  nearly  the  whole  light,  and  only 
a subdued  light  reaches  tho  sitter;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is 
much  humbug  about  this  light  business.  If  the  operating-room 
is  of  good  size  you  can  find  a favorable  spot  beneath  most  any 
kind  of  light  for  the  sitter,  and  excellent  results  are  often 
produced  beneath  what  would  be  termed  a bad  light.  Very 
much  more,  in  my  opinion,  depends  upon  good  management  of 
light  and  shado  than  tho  particular  angle,  the  point  of  compass 
that  your  light  enters,  or  whether  the  glass  bo  ground  or  plain. 
Yet  I should  want  to  avoid  a glass  tho  colour  of  which  would 
give  any  color  to  tho  light  in  the  room.  If  brick  or  other 
objectionable  buildings  surround  your  operating-room,  I should, 
by  all  means,  use  wl  ite  grouud-glass,  and,  as  1 said  at  tho 
Buffalo  Convention,  *•  filter  your  light  more  and  your  bath  less 
for  if  a light  be  objectionable  in  colour  after  it  has  passed  through 
a white  grouud-glass,  it  has  been  filtered  of  its  objectionablo 
rays,  and  will  be  found  white,  and  works  quick;  in  a word,  I 
can  got  along  with  but  little  light  if  it  is  pure  white. 

You  ask  if  1 am  in  favour  of  fancy  backgrounds.  I would 
say  that  I do  not  wish  to  be  without  sevoral,  yet  I have  always 
been  more  successful  with  a plain  ground,  and  believe  a 
woollon,  with  a shade  of  grey  adapted  to  your  light,  the  very 
best  mado.  Composition  pictures  would,  no  doubt,  be  moro 
admired  and  sought  aftor  if  there  were  not  so  many  shown  that 
were  at  once  ridiculous.  Every  person  of  sense  who  has 
examined  a dozen  composition  pictures  made  with  fancy  back- 
grounds could  discover  something  in  eleven  of  them  that,  as  tho 
street  gamins  say,  would  “ give  them  plumb  away,’’  or,  in 
other  words,  could  discover  some  blunder  made  in  the  composi- 
tion that  mado  tho  picture  a botch,  if  not  an  impossibility,  anp 
for  this  reason  I confine  myself  pretty  much  to  what  I am  most 
likely  to  make  a success.  The  land  is  large  enough  and  firm 
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onougli  for  mo  to  walk  upon,  so  I keep  out  of  balloons.  I am 
making  a picture  which  I find  very  pleasing,  and  call  them 
“ Paragon  Portraits.”  The  negative  is  made  on  plate  18  by  22, 
and  when  finished,  cut  out  about  17  by  21,  and  mount  on  board 
22  by  28.  I seek  to  imitate  the  old-style  steel  engraving  of 
about  that  size;  tho  figure  or  figures  are  not  larger  than  is 
usually  made  on  10  by  12,  or  say  figures  not  more  than  from 
8 to  11  inches;  this  enables  you  to  display  furniture,  &c.,  to 
good  advantage  without  crowding  at  all.  1 charge  $10  for 
making  a negative,  and  $5  for  each  finished  print,  which, 
although  a very  low  price,  I had  much  rather  do  than  cards  at 
$5  per  dozen. 

You  ask  my  views  as  to  price  ; they  are  thaso  : I believo  any 
man,  whether  of  more  or  less  experience,  will  bo  bettor  off  to 
charge  a good  price  for  his  work,  aud  a man  will  bring  to  bis 
gallery  just  such  a class  of  trade  ns  ho  caters  for;  if  his  prico 
is  well  up  he  shows  the  public  at  once  that  ho  places  some 
value  on  his  work,  whereas  if  his  price  is  below  the  avorago 
he  leads  the  public  to  think  that  he  does  not  himself  consider 
his  work  up  to  the  standard,  for  if  he  did  he  would  ask  as  much 
as  others.  Of  course,  this  reasoning  is  subject  to  location  to 
some  extent. 

Next  to  my  gallery,  and  within  fifty  feet  of  my  door,  a man 
has  been  making  sittings  for  ten  conts  all  winter,  but,  like  the 
hoary  frosts,  he  is  no  moro.  Do  you  believe  for  a moment  that 
the  better  class  of  trade  entored  his  doors  ? Not  at  all  ; but 
had  that  ten  cent  advertisement  not  boen  at  his  door,  people  of 
good  tasto  and  plenty  of  funds  might  have  gone  in,  for  you  know 
good  pictures  can  be  bought  to  put  in  showcases  at  doors,  and 
many  may  be  deceived  thereby — onco,  and  only  oace.” 

[To  be  continued .) 


DRY  COLLODION. 

Most  Desirable  Preliminary  Coatings  to  be  Used  in  tue 
Dry  Process. 

BY  ERNEST  BOIVIN.* 

A great  number  of  preliminary  coatings  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  iu  reality  there  are  bat  two  kinds  practically 
useful.  These  are  solutions  of  caoutchouc  in  benzine,  and 
albumen  highly  diluted  with  water.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  to  be  prefened  ; both  have  their  good 
qualities  and  defects.  My  opinion  is,  that  when  using 
alkaline  development  caoutchouc  is  indispensable,  whilst 
for  acid  development  albumen  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

The  great  advantage  offered  by  the  previous  coating  is, 
that  the  operator  is  Dot  obliged  to  use  so  much  care  in 
cleaning  the  plates.  The  coating  preserves  the  latent  image 
from  injurious  substances  incorporated  in  the  glass,  and  pro- 
tects them  fiom  superficial  impurities.  It  also  serves  to  re- 
tain the  collodion,  and  prevent  blisters  and  raisings. 

I would  also  remark  that  the  development  of  the  latent 
image  is  much  more  easily  done  when  the  glass  is  “ albu- 
menized  ” than  when  it  is  covered  with  rubber.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  this  question  can  easily  convince  themselves 
by  covering  one-half  of  a plate  with  a coating  of  albumen, 
and  the  other  half  with  lubber  varnish;  in  the  development 
of  each  of  these  halves  they  will  observe  marked  differences. 

I give  the  preliminary  coatings  which  I use,  and  which 
always  have  given  me  satisfactory  results; 

Albumen  for  Preliminary  Coatings. 

Albumen  of  an  egg  ...  30  c.c.  (8  fl.  drs). 

Water  20  c.c.  (5|  „ ). 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  1 c.c.  (17  minims). 

Add  slowly  the  acetic  water  to  the  albumen,  stirring  with 
a glass  io  I,  then  add  200  c.c.  (6.f  fl.  oz.)  of  water,  again 
agitate,  and  let  it  stand  for  several  hours  ; decant  the  clear 
part,  filter  first  through  a sponge  or  fine  cloth,  and  then 
through  paper  until  perfectly  limpid.  This  acetic  albumen 
may  be  kept  for  a long  time,  and  the  cleaned  plates  are 
coated  with  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  using,  if  necessary, 
a glass  rod,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  formation  of  air- 
bubbles  ; after  complete  desiccation  they  are  kept  in  a 
grooved  box  until  required  for  use.  It  is  best  to  use  weak 
solutions,  as  those  that  are  concentrated  produce  syrupy 
streaks,  which  are  to  be  avoided. 

* Thotograftiic  Times  from  Moniteur. 


Rubber  Varnish  for  Preliminary  Coatings. 

The  best  and  simplest  manner  of  preparing  the  rubber 
varnish  is  as  follows; 

Rubber  ...  0.2  to  3 decigr.  (3  to  4|  grains). 

Pure  benzine  100  c.c.  (3|  fl.  ozs. 

The  mixture  is  kept  iu  a wairn  place  for  several  days,  and 
is  then  filtered  through  paper.  It  is  sometimes  necessary, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  solution  of  rubber,  to  wet  it  with 
chloroform  or  ether,  and  wait  several  hours  before  adding 
the  benzine.  It  is  necessary  to  use  ground  or  masticated 
rubber,  as  that  in  sheets  and  tubes  is  not  soluble.  Recti- 
fied benzine,  free  from  fatty  matter,  should  be  used.  The 
coating  on  the  glass  should  be  dried  before  a quick  fire  ; 
the  higher  the  temperature  the  less  chance  there  is  of  seeing 
this  coating  crack.  If  the  proportion  of  lubber  dissolved 
in  the  benzine  is  too  great  this  last  accident  is  sure  to 
happen.  It  is  also  very  advantageous  to  add  a few  centi- 
grammes of  gum  guaiacum.  If  the  solution  is  not  clear  it 
is  clarified  with  a little  of  the  dissolved  chloride  of  calcium. 
This  takes  hold  of  the  water  which  causes  the  turbidity  of 
the  solution,  and,  being  insoiuble  in  benzine,  remains  on 
the  filter. 


ARTISTIC  LIGHTING  AND  THE  GENRE  CALLED 
REMBRANDT 

BY  M.  SCOTELLARI. 

Those  portraits  arejcalled  Rembrandts  which  imitate  tho 
manner  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  painter.  It  is  the  marvel- 
lous secret  of  effect  of  light  possessed  in  such  a high  degree 
by  the  great  master,  and  of  which  all  his  pictures  bear  the 
impression,  which  photography  happened  to  penetrate,  and 
which  it  applies  in  its  productions.  Portraits  of  this  kind 
shine,  indeed,  by  a luminous  fineness  in  the  colours.  This 
it  is  which  constitutes  the  relief,  and  especially  iu  the 
lighted  lines  of  the  face,  as  well  as  ,by  a transparent  half 
tint  andspread  full  and  softly  over  the  shadowed  parts. 

In  this  manner,  whatever  might  be  the  sitting  of  the 
model,  the  effect  obtained  is  always  the  same.  If  three- 
quarter,  the  model  turned  to  light  is  brilliantly  lighted 
iu  a sparkling  manner  from  the  back,  and  the  other  part 
is  shadowed  in  a transparent  style.  Iu  profile,  the  parts 
of  the  face  jutting  out  turned  towards  the  light  are  the 
only  lighted  ones  ; the  others  are  slightly  shadowed.  Facing 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  face,  from  the  side  where  the  light 
comes,  are  the  only  lighted,  and  nearly  the  whole  face  is  in  a 
penumbra  transparent  and  soft,  which  gives  relief  and  life 
to  the  portrait  by  the  animated  expression  which  produces 
the  harmony  between  the  lighted  parts  and  the  half  tints. 

Generally  the  model  must  be  placed  iuthe  middle  of  the 
studio,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  that  light  which  illuminates 
so  that  the  small  three-quarter  is  turned  towards  the  spark- 
ling light  from  the  back,  and  the  large  three-quarter 
shadowed.  The  sparkling  light  from  the  back  must  pre- 
dominate on  the  model ; the  curtains  in  front  are  to  advance 
or  to  retire  more  or  less,  in  order  to  give  to  this  light  a 
greater  vigour. 

The  eyes  of  the  model  turned  towards  the  light  must  be 
protected  carefully  against  false  reflections.  This  is  easily 
obtained  by  observing  that  the  luminous  point  of  the  eyes 
is  small  aud  well  defined,  and  without  deformity.  This  is, 
among  others,  the  principal  proof  by  which  is  recognised 
whether  the  model  is  lighted  in  its  real  proportions. 

As  much  as  possible  it  is  desirable  that  the  negative  be 
enough  exposed  to  obtain  a perfect  harmony  of  all  the  tints. 

In  the  Rembrandt  manner  busts  only,  or  ovals  and  vig- 
nettes, are  usually  made.  Nevertheless,  to  obtain  modelled 
portraits  with  all  the  half-tints,  aud  to  satisfy  different 
tastes,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  model  in  the  middle 
of  the  studio.  If  the  model  receives  a uniform  light  from 
the  large  three-quarter  side  and  a sparkling  light  from 
the  back,  it  gives  a picture  with  transparent  shadows, 
which  constitute  the  real  modelling  of  the  portrait. 

The  curtains  can  be  in  certain  cases  suppressed  ; for  in- 
stance, in  taking  children,  provided  that  the  model  is  iu  the 
middle  of  the  studio,  and,  if  wanted,  the  top  light  modified 
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LANTERN  READINGS. 

There  is  no  source  of  education  and  amusement  to  which 
photography  has  been  of  more  signal  service  than  the  magic 
lantern.  It  has  aided,  elevated,  extended,  and  given  pre  - 
cision  to  the  educational  value  of  the  lantern  in  an  amazing 
degree.  The  most  skilfully  hand-drawn  transparencies  were 
incomparably  inferior,  in  representations  of  natural  objects 
for  scientific  illustrations,  to  the  photograph,  the  enlarged 
image  of  which,  projected  on  the  screen  by  a good  lantern, 
is,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  like  nature  itself.  But  this  very 
precision  has  its  drawback.  The  close  resemblance  in  the 
colourless  monochrome,  cold,  frozen,  and  voiceless,  seems 
to  create  a new  want  by  its  very  beauty.  Every  object, 
every  scene,  is  dead  : 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  life  is  wanting  there! 

And  the  effect  of  a succession  of  such  slides,  perfect  in 
detail  and  admirable  in  truthful  rendering  of  form,  is  at 
times  almost  depressing,  especially  upon  an  audience  of  i 
young  people.  There  is,  however,  a very  definite  remedy  | 
for  this  drawback  upon  colourless  photographic  slides.  A 
skilful  lecturer  can  practically  invest  with  life  and  clothe 
with  colour  the  cold  forms  by  interesting  notes,  comments, 
and  suggestions.  The  petrified  street  scenes  will  begin  to 
teem  with  life  as  descriptive  and  historical  sketches  are 
given ; the  tropical  foliage,  rendered  by  black-and- 
white  in  the  slide,  will  glow  with  colour,  and  be- 
come musical,  as  well  as  bright,  with  the  fluttering  birds 
and  butterflies,  as  the  lecturer  describes  the  lavish  wealth 
of  nature.  Slides  which  illustrate  a narrative  become 
vividly  dramatic,  and  the  events  rapidly  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience.  But,  unfortunately,  in  many  com- 
munities iu  villages,  schools,  families,  the  skilful  lecturer, 
or  “ showman,”  is  wanting  ; and  Mr.  York  admirably  sup- 
plies the  hiatus  in  the  extensive  and  excellent  series  of 
Lantern  Readings  he  has  issued.  We  have  already  from 
time  to  time  had  occasion  to  notice  some  as  they  were 
issued.  We  have  now  before  us  a series  of  a dozen  more, 
comprising  a singularly  comprehensive  range  of  subjects, 
each  written  by  an  author  specially  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  ablest  lecturer  will  find  his  trouble  materially 
reduced,  and  its  results  probably  enhanced  in  value,  by 
using  these  Readings ; but  their  chief  value  will  be  found  in 
the  family  and  school  room,  or  in  village  communities, 
where  any  one  who  can  read  with  care  may  give  the  highest 
value  to  a lantern  display  which  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come somewhat  wearisome.  Take,  for  instance,  a set  of 
views  illustrating  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  which 
Mr.  York  has  issued  a very  fine  series  of  slides.  Glasgow, 
its  cathedral,  and  other  noteworthy  architectural  views 


come  on  the  screen,  and  scenes  ou  the  Clyde  follow,  and 
on  to  Oban  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  After  visiting 
Staffa  and  Iona,  the  imaginary  tourist  is  led  on  to  Glencoe. 
So  far,  we  have  passed  through  scenes  full  of  natural 
beauty,  full  of  historic  and  associative  beauty.  But  with- 
out the  aid  of  such  Readings,  three-fourths  of  the  interest 
would  be  lacking.  The  pictures  are  charming,  especially 
a good  view  of  the  wondrous  basaltic  rock  forming  Fingal’s 
Cave ; but  they  can  tell  no  story,  although  every  detail  of  their 
history  and  association  teems  with  romance.  The  grand 
sublimity  of  the  Pass  of  Glencoe  is  striking  on  the  screen  ; 
but  the  well-told  narrative  of  that  cruel  massacre  in 
chivalric  Scotland,  surpassing  Bulgarian  horrors  in  its 
ruthlessness,  gives  a strangely  thrilling  interest  to  the 
scene.  So,  again,  with  a visit  to  India.  The  grand,  mas- 
I sive,  and  elaborate  architecture  of  Indian  temples  becomes 
* a little  tiresome  after  examining  (say)  fifty  of  them  without 
, description  or  comment ; but  the  descriptive  and  historical 
sketches,  interspersed  with  anecdote  in  the  Mysore  Read- 
ing, give  altogether  a fresh  interest  and  value  to  the  series. 

I We  have  here,  besides  those  mentioned,  readings  for  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  a Year  Within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  Central  Africa,  Uie  iloly  Land,  and  Prince 
of  Wales’  Visit  to  India.  Then,  to  vary  the  essentially 
instructive  series,  we  have  Comical  Talk,  to  accompany 
four  series  of  amusing  slides.  A very  capital  and  inter- 
esting series  of  slides  illustrate  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
and  the  Reading  summarizes  admirably  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  dreamer.  Finally,  we  have  a didactic  Reading 
entitled  “ Boons  and  Blessings.”  The  slides  consist  of 
i various  scenes  in  life,  and  the  Readings  give  stories, 
apologues,  and  comments,  written  in  a bright  and 
interesting  style,  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as  to 
instruct,  or,  iu  fact,  calculated  really  to  instruct  because 
they  first  interest. 

We  have  noticed  these  Readings  somewhat  at  length 
because  we  wish  to  interest  our  readers  in  them  for  two 
especial  reasons  : in  the  first  place,  the  season  of  the  year 
necessarily  and  happily  brings  together  gatherings  of 
families  and  friends,  brings  round  anniversaries  of  school 
meetings,  &c.,  and  nothing  can  more  easily  and  surely 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  such  gatherings  than  a good  lantern 
display  accompanied  by  such  Readings  ; and  in  the  next  place 
we  regard  these  Readings  as  materially  aiding  in  removing  a 
stigma  which  we  have  not  infrequently  heard  cast  on  photo- 
graphic slides,  namely,  that  they  were  cold  and  uninter- 
esting, however  undeniably  beautiful,  and  that  a series  of 
hand-painted  slides  generally  interest  an  audience  more, 
although  it  might  be  granted  that  it  instructs  them  less. 

Mr.  Y’ork  has  for  years  practically  held  chief  command 
of  the  market  for  photographic  slides,  the  extent,  excel- 
lence, and  comprehensiveness  of  his  stock  being  absolutely 
pre-eminent.  With  these  Readings  he  provides  endless 
amusement  as  well  as  boundless  instruction,  which  we  can 
heartily  commend  to  all  our  readers. 


TWO  NOVEL  PHOTO  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES. 
At  the  Photographischer  Verein,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
a new  lease  of  life,  and  the  transactions  of  which  are  pro- 
mised us  regularly  iu  the  Wochenblatt,  we  learn  that 
recently  two  novel  printing  methods  were  brought  forward 
by  the  Secretary,  Herr  Diiby.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
exhibited  examples  of  the  processes,  so  that  we  may 
presume  they  represent  successful  work. 

The  first,  which  was  termed  a negative  printiDg-plate,  is 
thus  described.  A thick  plate  of  patent  plate  glass  is 
albumenized,  collodionized,  and  sensitized  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  exposure,  intensifying,  and  fixing,  the  plate 
is  warmed  by  pouring  upon  it  hot  water  ; then  a gelatine 
coating  is  applied  to  which  has  previously  been  added  a 
few  drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia.  The  plate  is  now  exposed  to  light  from  the 
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back,  the  superfluous  chromate  washed  out,  when  the  film, 
after  it  has  been  rolled  up  with  an  iuk  roller,  is  ready  to 
print  from  in  a press. 

The  other  process,  of  which  Herr  Diiby  also  furnished 
examples,  was  as  follows : A print  in  pigments  or  carbon 
was  taken  from  a negative,  and  the  impression  trans- 
ferred to  a copper-plate.  In  contact  with  the  latter,  the 
image  was-  developed,  and  subsequently  from  the  pigment 
picture  an  electro-plate  was  taken.  We  suppose  the 
latter  would  answer  merely  in  the  case  of  line  sketches 
or  engravings. 


THE  CRITICAL  EYE. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

I don’t  want  to  make  you  miserable  or  dispirited  at  the 
outset  by  the  repetition  of  that  well-worn  and  encouraging 
maxim  so  oft-repeated  of  art  writers — that  the  artist,  like 
the  poet,  is  born,  not  made — because  I for  one  more  than 
half  doubt  its  truth. 

Like  a good  many  other  sayings,  smart  and  happy- 
sounding  enough,  it  is  not  strictly  correct  in  its  general 
application. 

Still,  there  are  some  unhappily  put-together  beings  (and 
not  a few  in  the  photographic  ranks)  who  would  not  make 
even  tolerable  blacksmiths.  When  we  regard  their  clumsy, 
unsympathetic  natures,  the  perplexing  question  arises  in 
one’s  mind,  What  on  earth  are  they  fitted  for?  And  the 
answer  is  not  easy  to  find.  Certainly,  such  men  are  not 
likely  to  do  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  aesthetics  of 
photography. 

Without  a natural  perception  of  pictorial  effect,  a re- 
cognition and  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  and  a knowledge 
of  what  that  beauty  consists  in,  not  the  greatest  amount 
of  industry  will  ever  make  an  artist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  natural  capacity,  the 
most  magnificent  genius  even,  cannot  get  along  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  a study  of  the  principles  on 
which  pictoiial  effect  is  based. 

The  artist  is  an  interpreter  of  Nature  ; but  one  will 
make  a beautiful  and  interesting  rendering,  whilst  another 
will  give  a vilely  hard  and  “ literal  ’’  translation. 

Ten  to  one,  the  uglier  picture  (especially  if  it  be  of  a 
pretty  woman,  and  the  critics  are  dear  friends)  will  be 
gushed  over  as  being  so  truthful ! so  artistic  ! aud  gain  more 
attention  and  admiration  than  the  happier  and  more 
amiable  one,  which  will,  of  course,  be  branded  by  the 
critic’s  curse  as  being  a flattering  likeness. 

What  awful  nonsense  that  is  about  the  truth  of  an  ugly 
picture ! 

If  Heaven  puts  it  into  the  mind  of  the  homeliest  indi- 
vidual on  this  earth  to  look  sweet  aud  bright  for  once, 
why  should  we  resent  it  as  a personal  injury,  aud  order 
that  face  back  to  its  habitual  ugliness? 

I don’t  care  how  unusual  a pleasant  expression  may  be 
to  a face,  how  ill-favoured  aud  ugly  it  may  be  in  general, 

I am  sure  a smile  will  never  spoil  its  character,  or  rob  it 
of  likeness. 

To  the  critics  no  lie  is  so  outrageous  as  a good-natured 
one. 

Learn  to  look  at  your  subject  broadly,  as  an  entirety, 
take  a liberal  interest  in  it,  aud  think  the  very  best  of  it 
your  nature  is  capable  of,  striving  rather  to  do  your  duty  to 
Nature  than  to  pander  to  the  malevolence  of  critics. 

If  you  regard  a face  in  this  broad,  honest  fashion  you 
will  find  that  Nature  lias  generally  not  done  her  work  un- 
handsomely ; that,  however  “ faulty  in  detail  ” it  may  be, 
the  “ general  effect  is  not  bad.” 

Where  is  the  object  in  trying  to  see  more  than  you  are 
intended  to  see?  When  you  have  before  you  a face 
Heaven  tells  you  to  admire,  why  will  you  strive  so  hard 
to  discover  the  tiny  blemish  (?)  you  need  never  see — the 
pimple  behind  an  ear,  or  the  little  mole  under  the  chin  ? 
Are  you  happier  when  you  have  made  the  discovery  ? 

Do  not  peer  into  a complexion  to  discover  how  blotched 


and  freckled  it  is,  as  if  you  were  a jealous  rival.  The 
colour  on  the  cheeks  of  that  girl  gives  her  a healthy  and 
interesting  appearance,  and  you  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  effect.  Why,  then,  should  you  take  a magnifying 
glass  and  fiud  out  how  coarse  the  finest  skin  is,  and  how 
blotchy  is  Nature’s  colouring  ? 

If  there  is  an  ugly  turn  to  the  nose,  an  unprepossessing 
twist  to  the  mouth,  or  an  inequality  in  the  shape  of  tho 
eyes,  only  note  these  defects  (if  they  are  defects,  which  I 
don’t  by  auy  means  admit !),  only  note  them,  to  avoid 
giving  to  them  undue  prominence  in  your  picture. 

When  I tell  you  to  educate  the  perceptive  faculty  which 
is  of  so  much  service  to  the  artist,  it  is  with  the  caution 
against  using  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  beautiful.  Better 
be  blind  as  a worm,  than  to  have  eyes  only  to  faults.  Edu- 
cate you-self  to  appreciate  Nature’s  perfect  work,  and  your 
own  work  will  nearer  approach  the  standard  of  perfection 
than  if  you  are  always  finding  fault  with  Nature. 

I know  you  think  honesty  demands  of  you  an  exaggera- 
tion of  plainness,  and  it  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  your 
.amiable  instincts  when  you  have  succeeded.  You  experi- 
ence a glow  of  honest  pleasure  when  you  have  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  your  “duty.” 

Ilang  such  “duty”  and  such  “truth;”  try  to  repre- 
sent the  reality,  and  the  result  will  be  ever  so  much  hand- 
somer than  your  jealous  eye  would  have  thought  possible* 
Try,  just  for  once,  to  exaggerate  the  beauty,  IF  YOU  CAN  * 
and  see  how  you  feel  after  it ! 

If  you  have  the  true  feeling,  your  experience  will  be 
that  you  can  never  hope  to  do  full  justice  to  your  model, 
and  your  priggish  self-satisfaction  will  give  way  to  a more 
humble  aud  wholesome  admiration  of  more  perfect  work 
than  you  can  ever  hope  to  do.  I think — nay,  I know— you 
will  account  yourself  a gainer  by  your  loss. 


RETOUCHING. 

BY  NORMAN  MAT. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  retouching,  by  able  hands, 
that  I am  somewhat  reluctant  to  touch  on  a subject  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  worn  almost  threadbare ; but 
the  remarks  of  “Focus,  Jun.,”  lead  me  to  think  I may 
possibly  be  of  some  service  to  him,  and  perhaps  others 
of  the  photographic  fraternity.  He  says  he  placed  the 
transparent  collodion  film  in  contact  with  the  negative. 
He  will  find,  I think,  that  if  he  puts  the  iodized  film 
two  inches  from  the  negative  instead  of  in  contact,  a great 
difference  and  improvement  will  result. 

In  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  granularity  of 
ground  glass,  and  the  distance  the  negative  is  from  it, 
so  will  the  coarseness,  heaviness,  and  irregularity  of  the 
retouching  be.  The  nearer  the  ground  glass,  the  coarser 
the  touching,  and  vice  versa. 

It  will  be  found  that  by  putting  the  ground  glass  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  negative,  it  will  be  out  of  the 
focus  of  the  eyes  when  they  are  directed  to  the  negative 
the  granulation  will  almost  or  quite  disappear,  and  in 
proportion  will  the  light  be  softened,  and  lose  a great 
deal  of  its  concentrativeness,  though  little  of  its  brilliancy. 
If  the  ground  glass  or  similar  substance  is  placed  close 
to  the  negative,  the  granularity  will  not  only  be  more 
apparent,  but,  when  reflected  by  a mirror,  the  light 
will  be  found  much  stronger  in  one  spot  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  surface,  requiring  the  negative  to  be  moved  to  it 
or  the  mirror  adjusted,  so  as  to  bring  that  bright  spot 
just  where  it  is  wanted. 

Now  if  the  ground  glass  is  moved  towards  the  mirror 
two  or  three  inches,  the  light  will  be  softer  and  more 
diffused  in  proportion  to  the  distance  moved.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  no  light  gets  tg  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ground  glass,  as  its  object  is  not  to  reflect,  but  to  transmit 
and  diffuse  light. 

One  of  the  best — perhaps  the  best — substitute  forgrouud 
glass,  is  to  coat  a good  piece  of  clean  stout  plain  glass 
with  a hard  spirit  varnish,  dry  with  heat  as  in  varnishing 
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a negative,  and  when  perfectly  cold  and  hard,  rub  the 
surface  gently  and  evenly  with  the  finger,  using,  if  neces- 
sary, a little  powdered  resin  to  start  the  roughening 
action,  and  going  all  over  it  till  a regular,  dull  surface 
is  obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  varnish  is 
well-filtered,  and  thoroughly  free  from  grit,  as  each  little 
lump  will  have  a kind  of  shining  halo  round  it  which 
will  much  interfere  with  the  retouching  if  it  happen  to 
come  on  a vital  part  of  the  negative.  This  is  about  as 
fine  a substitute  as  it  is  possible  to  have,  easily  prepared, 
inexpensive,  with  care  not  easily  damaged,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, quickly  and  easily  replaced. 

Spirit  varnish  applied  to  a cold  plate,  and  dried  without 
heat,  will  also  give  a matt  surface,  but  it  will  not  be 
nearly  as  tough,  or  bear  the  handling  the  former  will, 
C7en  though  it  be  heated  when  thoroughly  dry,  which 
greatly  hardens  it. 

Ground  glass  varnishes,  the  solvents  being  generally 
benzole  or  ether,  applied  cold,  are  often  coarse  in  texture, 
and  almost  always  easily  scratched.  Another  excellent 
substitute,  costing  almost  nothing,  and  one  to  be  found  in 
the  general  shop  of  every  village,  is  a sheet  of  common 
white  tissue  paper,  which,  if  slightly  oiled,  will  be  found 
more  transparent,  and  possess  an  almost  homogeneous  tex- 
ture. Better  still  is  a sheet  of  papier  mineral , kept  by 
every  stcck  dealer,  and  used  by  nearly  all  photographers 
for  a variety  of  purposes.  If  either  of  these  substances  is 
placed,  say,  two  inches  from  the  negative,  which  may  rest 
on  a sheet  of  plain  glass,  it  will  be  found  that  thereby  the 
light  is  diffused  and  softened,  but  not,  as  a whole,  lessened, 
and  the  retouching  can  be  done  more  perfectly  and  with 
infinitely  more  comfort  than  when  there  is  nothing  between 
the  mirror  and  the  negative  but  a sheet  of  plain  glass. 

Some  people  with  weak  eyes  may,  and  do,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  a strong  light,  but  the  retoucher  iu  full  use  of 
his  eyesight  will  not  only  find  the  glare  unnecessary,  but 
decidedly  uncomfortable,  and  injurious  not  only  to  the 
retouching,  but  himself.  Very  late  in  the  day,  or  with  an 
exceptionally  bad  light  in  the  winter,  it  may  be  found  use- 
ful to  work  without  the  ground  glass,  but  at  such  times  it 
would  be  wiser,  if  possible,  to  leave  a negative  of  any  im- 
portance till  tbe  next  day. 

Making  amends  in  a measure  for  the  under-exposure  or 
shortcomings  of  the  negative,  by  putting  detail  in  the  hair 
and  eyes,  is  a task  which  requires  a man  who  is  not  only  an 
artist  in  feeling  (as  every  photographer  should  be),  but 
in  touch— one  who  has  a good  practical  knowledge  of 
drawing,  and  a smattering  of  anatomy.  The  majority  of  re- 
touchers not  possessing  those  requirments  and  accomplish- 
ments, it  would  be  better  for  them,  as  a rule,  to  leave  the 
hair,  alone,  as  the  public,  I know,  prefer  an  unobtrusive 
dark  place,  even  if  it  looks  slightly  patchy,  to  seeing  the 
hair,  which  some  of  them  take  so  much  pride  in,  come  out 
like  a mass  of  ginger  beer  bottle  wire,  severely  straight, 
stringy,  stiff,  and  unnatural.  If  a man  has  really  the  skill, 
no  doubt  a great  improvement  can  be  made  in  those  thick 
black  masses  of  shadow  ; but  how  many  retouchers  have  it  ? 
Out  of  a hundred  photographs  that  have  had  the  hair 
“ doctored,”  ninety-nine  of  them  will  be  the  reverse  of 
improved.  Much  better  in  such  a case  than  putting  a lot 
of  parallel  lines  on  the  face  of  the  negative,  is  to  coat  the 
back  of  it  with  matt  varnish,  or  stretch  a piece  of  mineral 
paper  on  it,  and  put  some  broad  lights  slightly  on  that, 
not  white  patches,  but  semi-transparent  touches,  which 
can  either  be  done  with  paint,  pencil,  or  a stump. 

( To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  OF  A JOURNEY  ON 
THE  CONTINENT. 

BV  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

In  conformity  with  my  promise,  1 forward  you  part  of 
some  notes  and  observations  which  I intend  to  collect  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  through  which  I shall  pass, 


wherever  I think  this  may  possess  interest  from  a photo- 
graphic point  of  view. 

I crossed  successfully  the  part  of  the  German  Ocean 
between  Queensborough  and  Flushing,  in  Holland,  and 
after  a few  hours’  further  journey  by  railway  I arrived  in 
Brussels.  Belgium  is  a country  which  presents  great 
interest  to  many  persons  connected  with  photography  in 
England.  An  amateur  looking  for  a subject  for  his  camera 
will  find  a large  field,  great  variety,  very  easy  and  inex- 
pensive access,  with  perfect  freedom  from  official  hin- 
drances, unfortunately  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  other 
countries.  The  finest  sites  for  landscapes  are  the  environs  of 
Liege,  Dinau,  and  Aix  Spa,  where  wild  scenery  comparable 
to  the  Alps,  with,  of  course,  glaciers  and  suow,  side  by  side 
with  arcadian  views,  or  most  picturesque  river  sides  with 
fantastically  broken  horizon  Hues,  are  discovered  on  every 
hand.  It  is  superfluous  to  mention  that  for  persons 
having  more  inclination  for  architectural  or  archaeological 
photography  the  Belgian  cities,  such  as  Gand,  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  Brussels  are  unrivalled.  The  buildings  of  Brus- 
sels can  certainly  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the 
architectural  skill  of  our  age.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  that  forty  or  sixty  of  the  finest  houses  adorning  prin- 
cipally the  new  Boulevard  Central  were  planned  by  the 
ablest  architects  of  the  world,  iu  consequence  of  the  very 
substantial  premium  offered  for  general  competition. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Musee  lloyal — an  institution 
unique  in  its  character,  and  deserving  more  than  passing 
note  in  a photographic  journal.  The  Musee  Royal  is  tho 
National  Gallery,  British  Museum,  and  Kensington  Museum 
joined  together,  of  course  in  portion  to  the  size  of  Belgium. 
Industrial  schools  attached  to  the  Institution  offer  all 
facilities,  free  of  charge,  aud  also  free  of  any  formality,  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  study  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  sciences.  But  photography,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
traordinary perseverance  and  uuexampled  energy  of  our 
friend  M.  ltomelaere,  acquired  in  Belgium  not  only  right 
of  citizenship,  but  also  place  of  honour.  It  is  principally 
to  the  exertion  of  that  gentleman  is  due  the  fact  that 
photography  is  recognized  as  a science,  whose  progress 
and  propagation  are  seconded,  and  that  very  effectively,  by 
the  Government.  The  means  adopted  for  this  propaga- 
tion are  the  establishment  of  a photographic  department  iu 
connection  with  a chemical  laboratory,  and  every  year  a 
course  of  lectures  on  photography  is  delivered  by  M. 
llommelaere,  who  is  also  chief  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
which  is  opened  free  to  everybody,  independently  of  pro- 
fession or  nationality.  Tho  enthusiastic  beginner,  or 
eveu  practical  photographer  in  dilficulty,  always  can  find 
a remedy  in  the  skill  and  friendly  help  of  Mr.  Rjinrue- 
laere,  and  can  verify  on  the  spot  the  applicability  of  the 
theory  to  the  practice. 

Many  of  your  readers  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
Belgian  l’hotographic  Society.  This  new  Society  is  also 
founded  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  llommelaere. 
It  is  under  royal  patronage,  and  extends  its  action  to  all 
the  Belgian  territory,  being  formed  of  Gand,  Bruxelles,  and 
Liege,  sections  holding  meetings  iu  these  respective  towns. 
The  number  of  members,  which  is  very  large,  is  formed 
of  both  amateurs  and  professionals ; the  meetings  are 
numerously  attended,  and  are  enlivened  with  discussions 
of  the  details  of  processes — so  earnestly,  indeed,  that,  not 
unfrequently,  morning  dawn  surprised  (still  discussing) 
some  members  of  this  new  but  energetic  Society. 

The  photographic  laboratory  contains  a very  fine  collec- 
tion of  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  is  wanted  hero 
for  the  study  of  every  branch  of  photography,  from  small, 
medium,  and  large  size  cameras,  of  English,  American,  and 
French  make,  to  the  very  powerful  hydraulic  press,  enabling 
the  inquirer  to  try  Woodburytype  on  twelve  by  ten  plates  ; 
the  heliostat  of  Von  Mouckhoveu,  and  also  much  smaller, 
made  iu  Dublin,  similar  to  one  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  when  used  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  spectroscopic 
I researches.  As  far  as  I could  ascertain,  English  cameras 
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are  especially  appreciated  for  out-of-door  work,  while 
American  are  very  highly  spoken  of  for  studio  work.  For 
heliotype  there  is  here  a lithographic  press  ; but  this  de- 
partment is  not  yet  developed. 

Among  the  apparatus  that  attracted  especially  our  atten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  its  unusual  form,  and  certainly 
valuable  in  the  establishment  we  describe,  is  a very  elabo- 
rate camera  on  its  stand,  with  electrically-moved  clock, 
connected  with  instantaueous  shutter  and  alarum.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus  exposure  of  the  plates  can  be  re- 
gulated automatically,  either  instantaneous  or  longer,  with 
precision.  This  apparatus,  though  useless  to  a practical 
man,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  a scientific  photo- 
grapher. 1 secured  the  negative  of  this  apparatus. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  here  the  purely 
chemical  part  of  the  laboratory  ; but  I cannot  pass,  how- 
ever, unnoticed,  two  apparatuses,  without  which  no  pho- 
tographic laboratory  can  be  considered  complete.  One 
of  these  is  the  electric  regulator  of  temperature,  of  which 
I here  enclose  a hand  sketch.*  The  sheet-iron  chamber, 
with  doors,  is  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  is  heated  from  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  the  gas  Bunsen  burner ; through  the 
upper  part  of  this  chamber  is  introduced  the  thermometer 
and  another  tube  filled  with  mercury,  but  opened  in  the 
upper  part.  By  means  of  the  platinum  wire  soldered  in 
the  lower  part  of  this  tube,  and  another  loose  platinum 
wire  introduced  to  the  desired  depth  in  the  same  tube, 
electrical  connection  can  be  secured  when  the  mercury 
reaches  a certain  height.  These  are  appendages ; but  the 
principal  apparatus  is  a metallic  box  with  a glass  front. 
The  gas,  before  it  reaches  the  burner,  must  feed  this  box, 
and  then  exude  from  the  box  by  another  tube.  The  box, 
however,  is  not  empty,  but  contains  an  electro-magnet  and 
an  iron  bar,  which,  when  the  electric  current  is  set  up, 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet ; and,  when  in  this  position, 
obstruct  also  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  box  to  the 
burner.  It  is  clear  that  once  the  maximum  temperature  is 
decided,  and  the  loose  platinum  wire  accordingly  placed, 
the  temperature  in  the  hot  chamber  will  be  regulated  auto- 
matically. There  are  many  photographic  operations  re- 
quiring this  regulation  of  temperature.  How,  for  instance, 
can  heliotype  be  worked  without  it  V And  dry  plates  ? 
I also  have  made  electrical  regulators  of  different  con- 
struction ; but  I was  so  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  this 
one,  that  I became  proprietor  of  it,  and  this  at  the  com- 
paratively moderate  price  of  forty-eight  francs  (exclusive 
of  chamber). 

Another  (to  me)  new,  but  very  valuable  apparatus,  i3  a 
balance  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquids, 
giving  marvellous  precision,  going  up  to  five  numbers.  It  is 
small,  neat,  manipulation  is  very  easy,  and  very  superior 
to  the  glass  hydrometers,  in  which,  when  liquids  of  great 
density  are  used,  the  numbers  are  confounded. 

Notwithstanding  this  bright  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the 
Belgian  photographic  world,  M.  Kommelaere,  wishing  every 
member  to  work  as  hard  and  be  as  successful  as  himself, 
is  grumbling ; but  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves 
what  is  the  energy  of,  at  least,  some  of  the  members. 
During  my  visit  to  the  museum  just  described,  I found 
there  a special  commission  appointed  to  decide  the  claim 
of  M.  Warnerke,  from  L'mdon,  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Society  for  a competition  for  the  emulsion  process.  The 
commission  was  composed  of  five  members : Captain 
llannotand  Captain  Delaunoy,  from  the  War  Department ; 
Count  de  Bitiers  and  M.  de  Faaviell,  very  distinguished 
amateurs;  and  M.  de  Blockhouse,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, and  proprietor  of  a large  heliotype  establish- 
ment in  Brussels.  Warnerkc’s  demonstration,  comprising 
preparation  of  the  emulsion  from  the  beginning  till  its 
definite  condition  (worked)  does  not  occupy  more  than 
two  hours,  and  this  demonstration  was  crowned  with 
perfect  success.  The  commission,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  conscience  before  the  Society,  insisted  on  preparing 

• By  some  accident  the  sketch  has  been  omitted  by  our  correspondent.-  Ed. 


all  his  chemicals  also,  such  as  pyroxyline,  and  bromine 
of  zinc,  and  only  after  five  days  very  hard  work 
in  the  laboratory  decided  to  depart  (with  copious  notes 
supplied  by  M.  Warnerke)  to  their  distant  residences. 
When  such  an  energy  is  displayed  by  a commission 
having  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  who  cau  grumble 
at  the  inactivity  of  the  individual  members  ? 

I had  also  the  pleasure  during  my  stay  here  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  newly  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  M.  de  Montefiore.  lie  is  a very  respected  ama- 
teur, and  being  by  his  education  a mining  engineer,  and 
by  his  choice  the  most  devoted  cultivator  of  the  science, 
the  Society  finds  in  his  person  not  only  the  energy  dis- 
tinguishing all  other  members,  but  also  a most  [com- 
petent judge  in  the  matter  of  science. 

f To  be  continucd.J 


1’IIOTO TRAP1IS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL* 

In  my  last  communication  I spoke  of  the  remarkable 
so-called  prismatic  photographs  in  natural  colours  which 
Albert,  of  Munich,  exhibited  in  the  Nurnberg  Exhibition, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  a great  deal  of  discussion. 
As  I hear,  the  matter  has  already  been  ventilated  in  the 
general  newspapers,  and  the  statement  has  gone  forth  that 
photography  in  natural  colours  is  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  Nay,  more.  The  public  have  already  begun  to  ask 
for  photographs  in  natural  colours  at  the  Berlin  studios. 
I do  not  know  personally  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  for  it  appeared  in  my  absence  ; but  as  the  pictures 
have  at  any  rate  been  a good  deal  talked  about,  it  will 
interest  everybody  to  know  something  more  about  the 
prints  in  question.  Herr  Albert,  during  my  sojourn  in 
Munich,  permitted  me  to  see  everything  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  plates,  originals  and  proofs,  and  commu- 
nicated to  me  sullicient  of  the  process  to  permit  me  to 
form  a judgment  upon  it. 

The  Albert  pictures  are  in  no  way  photographs  of 
coloured  pictures  taken  direct  from  nature,  but  are  simply 
prints  in  colours.  If  three  pigments  are  used — red,  blue, 
and  yellow — upon  the  same  ground,  all  sorts  of  tints  may 
be  secured.  If  red  is  withheld,  then  green  is  the  result ; 
if  all  three  pigments  are  printed  off  upon  one  and  the  same 
ppot,  then  a sort  of  black  is  produced  ; if  red  and  blue 
alone  are  used,  violet  is  the  result.  Every  picture  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  mixing  up  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  colours  which  are  used  in  different  quantities 
throughout.  If  one  will  imagine  for  an  instant  a coloured 
carpet  with  a ground  of  aniline  rcd,  yellow  border,  and 
green  flowers,  you  have  in  the  aniline  red  a mixture  of 
red  and  blue,  in  the  yellow,  as  a rule,  a mixture  of  yellow, 
some  red,  and  a little  green,  and  in  the  green  a mixture  of 
yellow  and  blue. 

A skilful  printer  in  colours  reproduces  a pattern  of  this 
kind  by  preparing  several  stones.  Upon  one  he  merely 
sketches  the  green  flowers,  on  another  only  the  aniline 
ground,  and  on  the  third  only  the  yellow  border.  All 
three  stones  are  then  printed  off  upon  the  same  paper,  and 
yield  a chromo-lithograph.  It  is  exactly  in  this  way  that 
Obernetter  does  his  work ; only  instead  of  stones  he 
employs  for  his  work  Lichtdruck  plates,  and  instead  of 
sketching  he  prints  off  portions  of  a negative  in  certain 
tints. 

Albert  proceeds  in  this  manner — he  prints  with  three 
different  Lichtdruck  plates  the  three  colours,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  one  upon  the  other.  He  produces  his  three- 
colour  plates  iu  a very  original  manner.  'Ihe  process 
comes  originally  from  that  of  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron,  who, 
three  years  ago,  essayed  to  prepare  coloured  pictures  by 
taking  three  negatives,  secured  respectively  through  red, 
green,  and  violet  glass.  In  the  negative  taken  through 
red  glass  the  red  light  was  supposed  to  be  strongest ; but, 

* Photographiache  PTotizen. 
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unfortunately,  as  we  know,  red  light  is  very  inactinic.  By 
making  use  of  my  discovery,  however,  Uucos  was  enabled, 
by  the  aid  of  tinted  collodion,  to  secure  three  suitable 
negatives. 

Albert  proceeds  in  a similar  manner.  He  produces 
three  negatives,  the  first  with  a collodion  which  is  sensitive 
for  all  tints  with  the  exception  of  red  ; this  subsequently 
produces  a Lichtdruck  plate  for  red.  A second  negative 
is  secured  with  a collodion  which  is  sensitive  to  all  colours 
excepting  yellow ; and  the  result  is  a Lichtdruck  plate  for 
yellow.  Finally,  a third  negative  is  secured,  on  which  all 
colours  excepting  blue  act ; and  from  this  a Lichtdruck 
plate  for  blue  is  secured. 

Photographers  will  probably  remark,  in  regard  to  the 
last,  that  such  is  an  impossibility — that  there  is  no  plate  or 
collodion  which  is  insensitive  to  blue.  To  a certain  extent 
they  are  right,  but  Albert  helps  himself  in  this  way.  He 
takes  his  picture  through  coloured  glass — a yellow  glass 
put  before  the  lens,  for  instance — cuts  off  the  blue  rays, 
and  allows  all  others  to  go  through,  and  it  is  then  merely 
a question  of  making  the  collodion  sensitive  for  all  other 
colours— red,  yellow,  and  green.  This  is  done,  as  I have 
shown,  by  the  addition  of  certain  well-chosen  substances. 
Thus,  aldehyde  green  renders  collodion  sensitive  to  red 
rays,  aniline  red  makes  it  sensitive  to  yellow,  and  cosine 
to  green.  Of  course,  the  manipulation  of  these  pigments 
in  collodion  is  by  no  means  easy  ; they  ruin  the  dipping- 
bath,  and  the  plates  require  long  exposures,  while  other 
defects  crop  up.  That  the  problem  may  be  practically 
solved,  however,  Albert  has  shown  us ; he  has  produced 
negatives  of  coloured  patterns  in  which  the  blue  is  the 
most  transparent,  and  upon  which,  moreover,  no  traces  of 
the  retouching  brush  or  pencil  are  to  be  seen. 

Next  comes  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pig- 
ments to  be  employed  in  printing.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, a hundred  sorts  of  blue  by  means  of  which  blue 
prints  cau  be  obtained,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  blue 
and  yellow.  Which  shall  be  taken?  That  which  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  original,  is  naturally  the 
answer.  And  so  it  happens.  The  printer  chooses  the 
colour  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  thus  produces  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  original ; but  he  is  not  employing 
natural  colours.  The  natural  colour  of  the  original  has, 
it  is  true,  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  negatives ; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  printing  from  the  Licht- 
druck plates.  This  is  an  operation  entirely  independent 
from  the  rest,  and  if  the  copies  are  like  the  original  this  is 
due  to  the  skill  of  the  printer  in  matching  the  colours  ; 
the  finished  tint  is  more  or  less  like  nature,  but  nature  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  application.  So  much  must 
be  said  on  the  score  of  truth,  although  I do  not  wish  to 
detract  one  jot  from  Albert’s  very  difficult  end  interesting 
modus  operandi. 


&0msg0nimu£. 

THE  LATE  EXHIBITION  : INJURY  TO  PICTURES. 

Dear  Sib,— Wo  see  by  the  letter  of  “An  Exhibitor”  in 
the  correspondence  column  of  your  issue  dated  November  30, 
that  wo  are  not  the  only  exhibitors  at  the  late  exhibition 
wnose  pictures  have  been  returned  to  them  piecemeal.  Ours 
were  completely  destroyed ; glasses  smashed,  corners  of 
frames  broken  ofl  and  scratched,  the  pictures  all  scratched, 
too,  by  the  loose  fragments  of  glass,  thus  rendering  them 
useless,  even  when  the  frames  w^o  repaired  and  regilded. 
Everything  was  loose  in  the  case,  and  must  have  been 
knocking  about  during  the  entire  journey.  They  had  been 
carelessly  placed  in,  and  the  lid  nailed  on  (not  screwed,  as  it 
was  when  it  left  our  hands)  ; and,  moreover,  when  we  packed 
thepictures  (three  15xl2’s)each  one  was  separately  screwed 
to  battens,  which  battens  were  screwed  respectively  to  the 
bottom  and  lid  of  the  case,  and  one  in  the  centre  screwed  to 


blocks  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  case,  which  is  the  only 
way  to  pack  gold  frames  safely,  and  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  all  frame  makers;  but  when  packed  to  return, 
they  had  just  been  laid  in  the  case,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
with  small  pieces  of  newspaper  under  the  corners,  and  two 
small  t prigs  knocked  into  the  ends  of  the  case  to  keep  them 
down,  the  frames  in  length  just  fitting  the  inside  of  the 
case  ; but  as  for  the  battens  and  screws,  they  were  nowhere — 
perhaps,  being  “either  wasted  or  appropriated  to  other 
uses,’’  as  “An  Exhibitor”  suggests. 

Now,  these  annual  displays  of  the  progress  made  in  our 
beautiful  art  certainly  lead  to  much  good,  and  act  as  strong 
incentives  to  all  to  try  and  infuse  more  of  the  artistic 
element  into  their  work,  as  the  quantity  of  such  increases 
every  exhibition  ; but  such  treatment  of  pictures  as  we  com- 
plain of  will,  we  think,  seriously  militate  against  the  success 
of  future  exhibitions,  as  it  will  certainly  deter  those  so  treated 
(aud  others  as  well  who,  doubtless,  intend  exhibiting)  from 
sending  their  work.  We  are  not  those  sort  of  persons  who 
may  justly  be  classed  as  “inveterate  grumblers,”  and  are 
prepared  to  make  some  allowance  for  injury  to  frames,  &c., 
considering  the  large  quantity  to  be  packed  and  returned  to 
their  respective  owners  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  ; but  we 
do  think  that  pictures  and  goods  (be  they  ever  so  humble) 
are  entitled  to  a small  modicum  of  care  and  consideration 
from  the  packers — whoever  they  may  be — which  our  work 
certainly  had  not. — We  are,  yours  truly,  Barry  & Co. 

Hull,  December  Is/. 


M.  SCOTELLARI  AND  REMBRANDT  EFFECTS. 

Sir, — Is  not  M.  Scotellari  claiming  too  much?  In  his 
method  for  applying  light  for  supplementary  exposures,  he 
ignores  all  that  has  been  done  by  others,  and  now  in  your 
last  issue  he  claims  the  “special  manner  of  lighting  called 
genre  Rembrandt,”  which  he  says  he  came  to  England  to 
introduce  in  1871.  I do  not  find  M.  Scotellari’s  name  in 
the  index  of  the  Photographic  News  for  that  year,  neither 
have  I .any  recollection  of  his  teaching ; but  I do  re- 
member shadow  portraits  and  Rembrandt  effects  long 
before  that  year.  In  my  chapters  on  “ Pictorial  Effect," 
first  published  iu  the  Piiotograi'IIIC  News  in  1808.  I gave 
a wood-cut  illustration  of  a similar  effect,  and  a descrip- 
tion of  the  way  to  produce  it ; and  in  the  volume  of  the 
reprinted  chapters  published  in  18G9  I gave  a photo- 
graphic illustration  of  this  kind  of  picture.  The  first  pic- 
tures lighted  in  this  manner  I ever  saw  were  done  by 
Rejlander  many  years  before  this  kind  of  lighting  was  re- 
duced to  a commercial  system  (if  I may  so  call  it)  ; first  in 
Germany,  afterwards  in  America,  where  very  beautiful 
examples  were  produced  in  1869  by  Mr.  Kurtz  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Baker.  It  was  in  America  that  these  pictures 
obtained  the  very  inappropriate  name  of  “ Rembrandt 
Effects.” 

Perhaps  M.  Scotellari  will  tell  us  what  he  claims.  He 
neither  invented  nor  introduced  Rembrandt  effects  into 
England,  and  there  i3  nothing  in  the  method  he  describes 
of  producing  them,  as  far  as  I can  understand  from  his 
rather  confused  description,  that  has  not  been  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  News  since  1868. — II.  P.  Robinson. 

[There  appears  to  have  existed  for  some  time  past  a 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  photographers  who  regard 
“ Rembrandts  ” as  a novelty  of  late  years.  They  are  con- 
founding a name  with  a thing.  A few  years  ago  the 
“ Rembrandt”  style  was  claimed  as  an  American  novelty. 
The  name  has  only  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  the 
style  of  lighting,  as  commonly  applied  to  general  por- 
traiture, belongs  to  recent  years;  but  two  of  the  earliest 
and  finest  pictorial  photographs  we  remember  were  dis- 
tinguished by  having  figures  lighted  in  what  is  called  the 
Rembrandt  fashion  ; we  refer  to  Mr.  Rejlander’s  “ Two 
\\  ays  of  Life,”  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  “Fading  Away."  The 
preservation  of  a breadth  of  shadow,  and  the  use  of  a few 
precious  lights,  has  been  a distinguishing  quality  in  Mr, 
Robinson’s  pictorial  work. — Ed.] 
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DromMugs  0t  Socidus. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thuisday 
evening,  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Frea  Library,  William  Brown  Street 
— the  Rev.  11.  J.  Palmer,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  what  had  been  done  at  the  meeting 
of  the  associated  literary,  scientific,  and  art  societies  of  Liverpool 
in  regard  to  the  intended  soiree  to  be  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
on  the  11th  December.  Twenty-three  societies  were  associating 
together,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  soire'e  would  be  a great 
success.  In  order  that  photography  should  be  well  represented 
it  was  desirable  that  thoso  having  anything  of  interest  connected 
with  photography  which  they  were  willing  to  exhibit  should  at 
once  notify  the  same  to  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following — 

Annual  Report. 

“ In  presenting  the  fourteenth  annual  report  we  have  again  to 
congratulate  the  Association  on  its  continued  prosperity.  Eight 
new  members  have  joined,  and  only  three  resigned.  Our  meet- 
ings have  been,  on  the  whole,  well  attended  ; and,  though  only  a 
few  papers  have  been  read,  a variety  of  objects  connected  with 
hotography  have  been  brought  forward  by  members,  which  have 
een  sufficient  to  sustain  the  interest  of  our  meetings.  The  pre- 
sentation print  has  been  chosen  from  a negative  taken  by  one  of 
our  own  members,  and  we  arc  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  who  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council 
one  of  his  enlarged  negatives  of  ‘ The  Arch  of  Constantine.’ 
This  will  be  printed  from  in  carbon  during  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  gave  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periments in  search  of  a substitute  for  glass  for  dry  plates,  and  a 
paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Papers  on  ‘ Comparative  Experiments  with  Various  Dry 
Plates,’  by  the  President ; ‘ On  the  Use  of  the  Actinometer  with 
Dry  Plates,’  bv  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  ; and  ‘ Another  Method  of 
Working  the  Gelatine  Process,’  by  Mr.  II.  Houlgrave,  have  been 
read,  and  a practical  demonstration  of  Mr.  Leach’s  enlarging  pro- 
cess was  given  by  the  President.  A number  of  tissue  negatives, 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  were  exhibited,  and  a communi- 
cation from  him  with  reference  to  their  development  was  also  read. 
This  year  it  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  in  July  and  August, 
and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  these 
meetings  were  held  at  their  respective  houses.  The  weather  on 
both  occasions  proved  unsuitable  for  outdoor  work  ; but,  notwith- 
standing, the  meetings  were  greatly  enjoyed.  A Saturday  after- 
noon excursion  to  Bidston  took  place  in  July  last,  and,  although 
short  notice  was  given,  and  the  day  was  dull  and  unfavourable, 
about  a dozen  members  attended,  and  some  satisfactory  negatives 
were  secured.  Our  album  has  received  some  contributions,  and 
there  is  still  room  for  more.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of 
a lantern  at  our  meetings,  there  has  been  no  donation  to  tho  col- 
lection of  lantern  slides.  Tho  Treasurer’s  report  will  no  doubt 
be  considered  highly  satisfactory,  there  being  a good  balanco  in 
hand.” 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report,  which  showed  a satis- 
factory balance  in  favour  of  the  Association,  after  paying  all 
expenses. 

Tho  President  said  that  no  doubt  the  members  would  be 
pleased  at  receiving  such  favourable  reports  from  the  Council  and 
Treasurer  ; and  he  thought  that,  having  a good  balance  in  hand, 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  in  purchasing  a lantern, 
so  that  at  any  time  the  members  could  exhibit  slides  without 
having  to  mako  special  arrangements  for  doing  so. 

It  was  agreed  that  a suitable  lantern  should  be  purchased. 

The  undermentioned  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  year 
1878 : — 

President : II.  A.  Wharmby. 

Vice-Presidents  : Thomas  Clarke,  and  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck. 

Treasurer : A.  Tyrer. 

Hon.  Secretary  : Win.  Murray. 

Council:  Wm.  Atkins,  J.  A.  Forrest,  W.  King,  Rev.  II.  J. 
Palmer,  W.  M.  Pendlebury,  E.  Phipps,  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley.  W.  B. 
Roberts,  L.  W.  Weber,  Ed.  Whalley,  W.  H.  Wilson,’  and  E. 
Twiggc. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Library  and  Museum  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  room  in  the  Free 
Library. 

Several  actinomotcrs  wore  exhibited,  but  the  most  convenient 


and  portable  for  dry  plates  appeared  to  be  one  made  in  the  shape 
of  a box  about  the  size,  but  a little  thicker,  than  a penny.  Tho 
lid  was  of  glass  painted  a suitable  tint,  with  a slit  of  clear  glass, 
tho  box  containing  discs  of  sensitised  paper.  As  soon  as  a tint 
had  been  obtained,  by  slightly  turning  the  lid  a fresh  segment  of 
paper  was  exposed  under  the  clear  glass,  and  so  on  until  the  disc 
was  covered,  when  it  could  be  replaced  with  another. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Kirkut  exhibited  a hot-water  tin  for  drying 
washed  emulsion  plates.  By  drying  at  150°  or  200°,  he  avoided 
a multitude  of  spots,  which  he  was  sure  to  get  if  he  allowed  his 
plates  to  dry  spontaneously.  Mr.  Kirkby  also  exhibited  a photo- 
micrograph of  a diatom  taken  on  a dry  plate,  with  an  exposure  of 
thirty  minutes  by  artificial  light. 

Mr.  W.  Kino  showed  an  interesting  view  taken  on  the  deck  of 
the  steam-ship  Germanic  in  mid-Atlantic.  Mr.  King  said  the 
exposure  was  twenty-two  seconds,  and  though  the  steamer  was 
going  at  a good  speed,  no  signs  of  motion  were  observable,  the 
print  being  perfectly  sharp. 

Albums  and  views  of  the  season’s  work  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Kirkby  and  others,  Mr.  Roper  showing  a number  of  photo- 
mechanical prints. 

Tho  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjovrned  until  tho  last 
Thursday  in  December. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society.* 
This  Society  held  its  third  annual  soiree  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  Bello  Vue  Hotol,  Bradford.  Tea  was  provided  by  Mr. 
Clark  in  his  usual  first-class  style. 

After  tea  (of  which  about  seventy  partook)  the  evening  was 
spent  in  a social  manner,  songs,  duets,  and  recitations  being 
given  by  tho  mombers  and  friends— among  whom  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hartley — in  good  style,  the  proceedings  being  conducted 
by  the  president,  Mr.  E.  Greaves,  of  Halifax. 

A large  number  of  photographs — many  of  a very  large  size 
— were  exhibited  by  tho  leading  photographers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Amongst  the  chief  contributions  were  Messrs. 
Boucher  (Brighton), V.  Bianchard  (London),  Sliogsby  (Lincoln), 
Faulkner  (London),  and  Brightman  (Bristol).  Amongst  the 
local  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Sachs,  Appleton,  Passingham,  A. 
Megson,  T.  Burrows,  and  H.  Rogerson,  of  Bradford  ; Mr.  E. 
Greaves,  of  Haliax  ; and  Messrs.  Wormald  and  Broadhead,  of 
Leeds. 

An  interesting  lantern  exhibition  of  Continental  views,  &c., 
was  given  during  tho  evening  by  Messrs.  Ilowarth,  Burrows, 
and  Rogerson,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Bradford,  fitted  up  a telephone  from  the 
meeting-room  to  a distant  part  of  the  premises,  and,  through  its 
medium,  songs  were  sung  and  dialogues  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  distinctness. 

A large  quantity  of  apparatus  interesting  to  professional  mon 
was  likewise  shown.  The  specimens  of  artistic  work  brought 
together  in  this  exhibition  are  very  interesting,  and  illustrate 
in  a marked  degree  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
photography  during  the  last  fow  years.  Portraits  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  feature,  and  ot  these  there  are  a large  number,  Mr. 
Albert  Sachs,  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.,  Mr.  Passingham,  and 
other  well-known  local  names  being  admirably  represented. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  tho  matter  of  pose  a very 
marked  improvement  has  beon  made,  for,  let  the  sun  do  its  work 
ever  so  well,  unless  the  photographer  is  artist  enough  to  know 
how  to  manage  his  figures,  the  result  is  unfavourable.  The 
specimens  of  instantaneous  portraits  of  children  are  capital, 
and  there  are  a number  of  exquisitely  clear  landscape  photo- 
graphs. Altogether,  the  exhibition  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  photographer's  art  at  its 
best.  Where  there  is  so  much  that  is  really  artistic  and  good 
and  painstaking,  we  will  not  attempt  to  draw  invidious  compari- 
! sons,  but  recommend  our  readers  to  pay  the  exhibition  a visit. 
It  remains  opeu  only  to-day. 


in  tfct  j&tabifl. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britian. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  11th 
inst.,  at  the  Water  Colour  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8 p.  m., 
when  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  “ The  Emulsion  Process.” 

* Bradford  Observer,  December  1st. 
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A Photographic  Action— This  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Company,  of 
Great  Portland  Street,  to  recover  from  the  defendants  the  sum  of 
£20  for  work  and  labour  done  ; the  defendants  being  Messrs. 
De  la  Rue  and  Co.,  publishers,  of  Percy  Street,  Edgwaro 
Road.  The  plaintiffs’  manager,  Mr.  Fry,  said  that  the  defen- 
dants brought  to  their  establishment  twenty-eight  negatives 
to  bo  printed  from  ty  the  Woodbury  process  for  the  Academy 
Album.  The  order  was  given  early  in  May ; and  the  proofs, 
which  required  considerable  time  iu  execution,  were  forwarded 
from  time  to  time  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  sent  by  instalments 
to  the  defendant,  with  the  request  that  a cheque  should  bo 
sent  on  account ; but  as  this  was  never  received,  the  present 
action  was  brought.  The  plaintiffs’  traveller,  called,  proved  that 
a cheque  had  been  promised,  and  if  a cheque  had  been  received, 
one  hundred  copies  (in  accordance  with  the  Company’s  scale) 
would  be  sont ; but  as  this  was  not  done,  the  Company  pressod 
for  the  monoy  due,  as  the  printing  of  extra  copies  would  entail 
but  trifling  expense ; this  being  tho  plaintiffs’  case.  The 
defendant  urged  that  fourteen  proofs  sent  out  of  the  twonty- 
eight  were  so  imperfect  as  to  be  unfit  for  publication,  and  he 
had  complained  of  this  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs,  being 
recalled,  denied  this.  Tho  defendant  said  ho  told  the  plaintiff's 
that  if  one  hundred  copies  would  bo  sont,  a cheque  for  £20 
would  bo  forwarded.  At  this  stage  of  tho  case  it  was  arranged 
that  a judgment  for  £20  should  be  entered  for  the  plaintiffs, 
with  costs  on  tho  higher  seale ; but  the  plaintiffs  said  that  if 
£10  with  costs  on  £20  wore  paid  within  a week,  no  further 
proceedings  would  be  taken.  The  case  then  terminated. 

On  Chloride  of  Iodine,  Bromide  of  Iodine,  Chloride  of 
Bromine,  and  their  Behaviour  with  Water.  — W.  Borne 
mann  says: — “ Iodine  takes  up  the  more  chlorine  the  more 'water 
is  present.  Bromide  of  iodine  is  soluble  in  water  without  any 
important  decomposition.  Chloride  of  bromide  dissolves  in  water 
with  a yellow'  colour ; the  solution  retains  the  odour  of  chloride 
of  bromine,  bleaches  litmus,  and  quickly  loses  the  greatest  part 
of  the  chloride  of  bromine  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  author 
confirms  the  statement  of  Schiitzenberger  that  pure  chloride  of 
iodine  in  a sealed  tube  remains  liquid  in  the  cold,  but  congeals  on 
opening.  In  presence  of  IC13  it  crystallises,  even  in  a sealed 
tube.  On  the  distillation  of  IC1  it  is  partially  resolved  into  iedine 
and  IC13,  the  same  decomposition  being  also  produced  on  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  air.  Bromide  of  iodine  is  a crystalline 
body  of  tho  colour  of  iodine ; it  is  partially  decomposed  on  dis- 
tillation, and  sublimes  in  frond-liko  aggregations  of  crystals. 
There  does  not  exist  a hydrated  bromide  of  iodine  of  the  formula 
BrI  + oHjO,  nor  an  analogous  hydrated  chloride  of  bromine.” — 
Chemical  News. 

Communications  from  the  Laboratory  of  the  Universitt 
of  Halle.— These  consist  of  a paper  on  “ Diacetonamin  and 
Vinyl-diacetonamin  (Isotriacetonamin),”  and  a memoir  on  the 
“ Action  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  upon  Hydrochlorate  of  Diacetona- 
min,” both  by  W.  Heintz. — Chemical  News. 


Trouble. — Your  negative  arrived,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do  when  so 
insecurely  packed,  in  some  scores  of  fragments.  Paper  or  card- 
board will  not  protect  glass.  Tho  fragments  do  not  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  your  trouble,  but  we  can  form 
some  idea  from  your  letter.  The  most  common  cause  of  cracking 
in  the  unvarnished  film  is  keeping  the  negatives  in  a damp  place. 
It  may  be  the  quality  of  the  varnish,  but  it  is  more  likely  tho 
damp.  Keeping  the  varnish  in  tin  would  not  affeet  the  matter. 
As  a remedy,  take  very  finely  powdered  charcoal  or  soot,  or  black- 
lead.  This  will  fill  up  the  cracks,  and  inako  them  scarcely  visiblo 
in  the  print.  Tho  vapour  of  alcohol  will  also  repair  the  damage 
by  rejoining  the  cracked  edges. 

Sir  Thomas  Paiikyns. — The  colouring  (madder  of  madder)  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  use  in  carbon  printing,  from  the  fact 
that  bichromate  of  potash  precipitates  it,  and  hence,  when  tho 
tissue  containing  it  is  sensitized,  the  gelatine  film  generally  is 
stained  or  coloured  by  it.  So  far  as  wo  can  see,  your  prints  being 
tinted  throughout,  this  would  not  to  you  be  a disadvantge.  We 
will  make  your  request  to  Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  waiting  with 
anxiety  to  see  your  specification.  You  ought  to  receive  tho  News 
on  Saturday  morning.  When  do  you  receive  it?  We  hope  to 
receive  a communication  from  you  for  our  Year-Book. 

J.  W atkins. — The  chalk  which  remains  at  tho  bottom  of  the  solu- 
tion should  be  remived.  You  may  either  filter  or  pour  off  tho 
clear  solution.  The  precipitated  chalk  at  tho  bottom  would  bo 
useless  and  troublesome.  There  is  no  need  to  throw  away  any  of 
the  solution  which  has  not  been  used  ; morely  carefully  pour  it  off 
and  leave  the  residue  behind.  Be  careful  to  use  a perfectly  clean 
vessel  for  the  solution,  and  never  touch  it  but  with  perfectly  clean 
fingers,  as  a slight  thing  causes  the  solution  to  decompose  and 
become  useless.  Be  careful  and  persevere,  and  better  times  will 
come. 

R.  Gordon. — Noutral  chlorido  of  gold  in  solution  in  water  is  very 
apt  to  be  reduced  if  it  stands  in  sunlight,  or  even  ordinary  day- 
light. A solution  in  alcohol,  absolute  or  highly  rectified  alcohol 
is  best,  is  much  less  liable  to  this  decomposition. 

A large  number  of  communications  relating  to  the  Year-Book 
received  with  thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

BY  WILLIAM  IIENKY  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  E.M.S. 
Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven, 

36  feet  above  sea-level. 


$0  ©crmgon&ittts. 

Ai.iQt’is. — There  are  various  modes  of  toning  transparencies.  The 
use  of  a neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  about  four  grains  to 
the  ounce,  after  the  transparency  is  fixed  and  washed,  gives  a fine 
intense  black.  Perhaps  the  best  method  for  transparencies,  where 
the  aim  is  to  get  blackness  without  piling  up,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfering  with  delicacy,  is  to  immerse  the  fixed  and  washed 
plate  in  a five-grain  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  it  has 
acquired  a uniform  grey  tint,  then  wash  and  immerse  in  a weak 
solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonia  for  a few  minutes.  This  gives  a 
warm,  intense  black,  and  tho  imago  appears  crisp  and  delicate. 
We  believe  those  you  name  are  produced  in  the  copying  camera, 
but  we  cannot  just  now  with  certainty  say. 

Perplexity. — Many  causes  will  produce  a reduction  of  the  gold 
in  a bath  into  the  metallic  state,  and  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  what 
without  a precise  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  individual  bath. 
A common  cause  is  using  unclean  fingers  in  the  solution.  A very 
slight  contamination  with  some  other  chemical  would  make  tho 
fingers  set  up  a reducing  action  in  the  gold  bath.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  such  a cause,  if  a solution  of  noutral  chloride  of  gold 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  light,  it  will  often  cause  decomposition 
and  reduction.  Absolutely  neutral  chloride  of  gold  is  not  neces 
sary  for  tho  acetate  bath . 

A Constant  Subscriber  to  the  News. — Whenever  a gas  stove 
or  gas  fire  of  any  kind  is  used  in  the  dark  room,  a flue  or  chimney 
of  some  kind  should  be  provided  to  carry  off  the  products  of  com 
bustion,  or  they  may  bo  injurious  to  sensitive  plates. 
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REMARKS. 


Rain  this  evening 


Ram  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  but  gloomy 
Rain  this  morning  and  evening 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

60  Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Strong  wind 

Very  heavy  rain,  with  very  strong  wind 
I all  day  land  p.m. 

Rain  and  hail,  with  6trong  wind  a.m. 
Fair,  generally  sunny  [ing 

Heavy  rain,  with  strong  wind  this  even- 
Fair,  but  gloomy  Wind  at  night 
Showers  p.m. 

1 Fair,  generally  bright 
Rain  a.m. 

Heavy  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  generally  bright 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  & hail  showers  a.m.  &p.m.,  with 
strong  wind.  Sheet  lightning  at  night. 
Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.  Meteor.  8.25 
Fair,  generally  sunny  [p.m. 

Fair,  generally  sunny 
Heavy  rain  and  strong  wind  this  ovening 
Heavy  rain  this  evening 
Heavy  rain,  with  wind,  at  night 
Rain  at  night.  Windy  all  day 
Rain  all  day.  Very  gloomy 


Summary. 

Highest  temperature  observed 

Lowest  ditto  

Mean  ditto  


Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 


60°  ., 

66° 

..  55* 

36  .. 

. 41-5  ., 

,.  34 

45  3 . 

..  48  0 . 

..  45.4 

46° -2 


Mean  of  all  observations  ...  _ 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  ... 

Number  of  fair  days 

Number  of  fair  days  bright 

Numbor  of  fair  days  gloomy — . . . ...  , 

Note. — The  rainfall  during  the  month  was  exceptionally  high  (higher 
than  that  of  any  month  during  the  last  seventeen  yoars),  1008  monos. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — Photography  in  Fictional  Literature. 

The  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
The  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
the  name  of  a new  Association  which  has  been  for  months 
past  in  embryo,  aud  now  bursts  forth  in  publicity.  It  is 
avowedly  an  offshoot  from  the  Chemical  Society  ; and  seeing 
that  its  main  object  appears  to  be  precisely  similar — namely, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  chemistry  as  a science — it  is 
hard  at  first  to  understand  its  raison  d'etre.  The  actual 
reason  for  forming  the  Institute  can,  however,  hardly  be 
gathered  from  the  prospectus  or  particulars  put  forward,  as 
the  same  is  more  understood  than  expressed.  Professional 
chemists — or,  at  any  rate,  those  apparently  to  whom  the 
formation  of  the  Institute  is  due — have  found  that  F.C.S., 
or  the  Fellowship  cf  the  Chemical  Society,  does  not  secure  to 
them  the  position  they  desire.  These  gentlemen  desire  to 
be  ou  a par  with  Civil  Engineers,  and  it  is  their  aim  to 
establish  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Civil  Engineers  in 
Great  George  Street.  It  is  not  clear  what  the  advantages  of 
the  new  Institute  are,  beyond  that  “of  paying  so  much  a 
year  ” to  belong  to  it ; and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  as 
the  prestige  of  the  Chemical  Society  at  Burlington  House 
will  be  considerably  weakened  by  the  advent  of  the  Institute, 
the  former  will  not  look  upon  the  latter  with  favour. 
It  is  true  a very  large  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Chemical 
Society  belong  to  the  new  Institute  ; but  that  is  simply 
because  they  have  been  elected  without  their  consent,  and  it 
s questionable  as  yet  how  many  will  take  up  their  member- 
ship. Of  course,  any  institution,  so  long  as  it  helps  on  the 
progress  of  scientific  investigations  must  be  regarded  as 
useful  ; but  we  suspect  it  is  the  progress  of  chemists  rather 
than  chemistry  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  new 
body.  Whether  the  Chemical  Society  or  the  Institute  will 
in  future  lead  the  way  is  a matter  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  leading  chemists  suppoiting  one  or  the  other ; but 
the  circumstances  that  the  Chemical  Society  is  a chartered 
body,  that  it  is  recognzied  by  Government  in  so  far  that  a 
home  for  it  is  provided  at  Burlington  House,  that  it  can 
afford  to  publish  monthly  a journal  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  detailing  the  progress  of  chemistry  throughout 
the  world,  and  is  in  possession,  moreover,  of  a large  research 
fund,  will  be  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Institute  in 
pushing  itself  to  the  front.  In  the  meantime  we  can  well 
sympathise  with  young  and  capable  chemists  who  desire  to 
make  way  in  the  world,  and  heartily  wish  them  success  in 
their  endeavours  to  appear  toadvantage  before  the  public  eye; 
but  wo  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  a large  number 
of  them  would  take  degrees  in  science,  they  would  hold  a 
far  higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  they  can 
possibly  hope  for  by  belonging  to  an  institute  of  their 
own  creation. 

Photography  in  Fictional  Literature.—  Photographers  have 
hitherto  played  but  a small  part  in  literature  or  works  of 
fiction.  We  suppose  that  authors  have  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  general  prevalence  of  photo- 
graphic portraits  to  base  incidents  and  events  upon  such 
things.  Thackeray  and  Dickens — who  wrote  most  of  their 
works  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago — had  not  seen  enough 
of  carte-de-visite  and  other  portraits,  for  these  were  still 
novelties  at  that  time.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  the  photograph  playing  an  important  part  in 
a plot,  and  old,  forgotten  photographs  turning  up  to  prove 
that  the  heroine  is  really  heiress  to  the  property  in  dispute, 
or  that  the  hero  is  at  present  so  like  the  picture  of  his  soi- 
disant  father,  that  further  doubt  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  true  that  the  greatest  cause  celebre  in  which  photography 
played  somewhat  of  an  important  role — we  allude  to  the 
Tiehborne  case — was  not  assisted  very  much  by  the  photo- 


graphic evidence,  for,  although  all  pictures  of  the  undoubted 
Sir  Roger  presented  as  with  the  outline  of  a very  thin  one, 
the  Claimant  in  the  flesh  was  (as  everybody  knows)  a very 
fat  one.  Witnesses  who  swore  they  recognized  in  the 
Claimant  the  veritable  Sir  Roger  seemed  to  base  their 
remembrances  upon  the  back  of  the  individual ; and,  as  no 
photograph  of  the  unquestionable  Sir  Roger’s  back  was  forth- 
coming, there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  comparison.  In 
the  case  of  Dion  Boucicault’s  diama  of  the  Ockoroon,  our 
readers  may  remember  the  main  incident  turns  upon  a photo- 
graph— or,  rather,  a photographic  reaction  ; but  in  this  case 
the  matter  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  since  the  incident  is 
a perfectly  impossible  one  from  a photographic  point  of 
view.  A man  is  sitting  on  some  mail  bags,  and  in  this 
position  is  having  his  portrait  taken  on  a wet  collodion 
plate.  The  person  entrusted  with  the  exposure,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  is  a negro,  and  he  is  instructed  to 
uncap  the  lens,  and  to  run  off  to  the  nearest  tree  and  back 
again  before  capping  once  more.  The  negro  does  as  he  is 
told;  he  uncovers  the  lens  and  rushes  off.  In  his  absence  the 
murderer  makes  his  appearance  behind  the  sitter,  and  with 
a blow  from  a big  stick  kills  the  latter  and  then  rifles  the 
mail -bags.  Hardly  has  he  done  this,  than  the  negro 

returns.  The  murderer  flies,  the  nigger  caps  the  lens,  aud 
then  seeing  the  poor  man  before  him  dead  or  dying,  at  once 
takes  summary  vengeance  upon  the  camera,  which  he 
imagines  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  But  afterwards 
the  plate  (without  in  any  way  being  developed  or  fixed)  is 
taken  out  of  the  debris,  and  this,  on  examination,  shows  a 
clear  picture  of  the  murderer  and  his  victim.  Retribution 
of  course  follows,  and  justice  is  done  before  the  curtain  falls. 
It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  photography  does  not  find 
favour  with  the  writer  of  fiction,  if  he  makes  such  sad 
mistakes  as  these,  for  although  the  reader  knows  very  well, 
when  he  is  reading  a story  or  play,  that  there  is  not  a grain 
of  truth  in  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end,  still  there  is 
nothing  that  takes  away  the  interest  he  feels  so  much  as 
an  impossibility  or  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  We  have  said  that  neither  Thackeray  nor 
Dickens  made  any  point  of  photography  in  their  writings, 
but  the  latter  had  something  of  the  sort  in  his  mind  when 
he  makes  Sam  Weller  talk  of  the  profile  machine  in  writing 
his  valentine  to  the  pretty  housemaid.  Sam  says,  our  readers 
will  remember,  in  that  famous  composition,  “The  first  and 
only  time  I see  you, your  likeness  was  took  on  my  hart  in  much 
quicker  time  and  brighter  colours  than  ever  a likeness  was 
took  by  the  profeel  macheen  (wich  praps  you  may  have  heard 
on,  Mary,  my  dear)  although  it  does  finish  a portrait  and  put 
the  frame  and  glass  ou  complete  with  a hook  at  the  end 
to  hang  it  up  by  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a quarter.” 
Photographers  nowadays  would  have  to  work  hard  to  beat 
the  “ profeel  macheen  ” at  this  rate,  no  doubt  a rapid  means 
of  securing  silhouettes  beiug  in  the  great  humorist’s  mind 
when  he  penned  the  lines.  Daguerreotype  was  not  made 
known  to  the  public  until  1839,  while  Dickens,  we  are  told, 
commenced  writing  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  1837,  and  finished 
them  probably  in  1838;  of  actual  photography,  therefore,  he 
could  have  known  nothing  when  Sam  Weller  wrote  his 
famous  valentine. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

French  Photographic  Society — M.  Janssen’s  Discovery 
— Securing  Half-tone  upon  Images  of  the  Sun — The 
Gayacine  Process  and  M.  Flament’s  Modification — 
Captain  Waterhouse’s  Experiments  upon  Gelatine — 
Bromide  Experiments. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
was  held  on  Friday  last.  The  principal  interest  of  the 
evening  was  concentrated  in  a communication  from  M. 
Janssen,  which  accompanied  some  solar  pictures  recently 
taken  by  that  astronomer  in  his  observatory  at  Meudon.  I 
have,  in  my  previous  letters,  already  described  this  remark- 
able establishment,  together  with  the  apparatus  employed 
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for  securing  photographs  of  the  solar  orb  every  clay.  This 
constant  work  of  securing  pictures  of  the  sun  every  twenty- 
four  hours  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  records  which 
may  have  an  appreciable  value  hereafter.  For  two  years 
past  the  processis  and  apparatus  employed  have  been  the 
object  of  continual  improvement,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
results  secured  from  day  to  day  have  been  of  a progressive 
nature.  While  at  first  the  images  of  the  disc  measured  but 
six  centimetres  in  diameter,  those  which  are  produced  at  the 
present  day  in  the  Meudon  studio  attain  to  a size  of  thirty 
centimetres.  The  essential  condition  being  to  reduce  the 
exposure  to  a minimum,  M.  Janssen  has  succeeded  by  the 
most  ingenious  disposition  of  mechanical  arrangements, 
adapted  to  his  shutter  or  cap  apparatus,  to  contract  the  ex- 
posure to  the  fantastic  figure  of  3^00  of  a second.  This 
minute  fraction  of  time  suffices  to  secure  for  the  image  all 
its  details  ; only,  as  a matter  of  course,  much  time  and  care 
are  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  image.  Sulphate  of 
iron  is  the  developer  employed,  but  a series  of  intensifying 
operations  follow.  Little  by  little  one  can  see  the  surface 
of  the  image  become  covered  with  granular  markings  which 
may  be  likened  to  grains  of  rice,  willow  leaves,  &c.  These 
markings,  which  the  savan  has  hitherto  only  been  able  to 
dream  of  and  speculate  about,  are  here  shown  very  clearly, 
and  may  be  studied  at  one's  leisure.  With  a simple  magni- 
fier enlarging  to  five  diameters  these  little  granular  forma- 
tions, composed  of  incandescent  metallic  particles,  are 
observable  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  eye  in  any  other 
way,  since  with  optical  apparatus  the  heat  and  light  would 
altogether  prevent  such  examination.  Thanks  to  photo- 
graphy, of  which  M.  Janssen  had  been  able  to  make  such 
good  use,  it  is  possible  to  investigate  the  phenomenon  with- 
out difficulty,  and  with  a precision  necessary  to  such  im- 
portant work.  Already  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  a 
simple  examination  of  these  impressions,  to  control  in  the 
most  positive  fashion  the  exactness  of  certain  theories,  and 
to  establish  in  a most  decisive  manner  that  which  was 
formerly  a mere  speculation. 

M.  .Janssen  has  given  some  interesting  accounts  of  the 
pictures  he  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  and  showed  some  fine  enlarge- 
ments of  the  6un.  He  exhibited  (amoDg  other  specimens) 
some  pictures  printed  by  the  photo-glyptic  process,  repre- 
senting enlargements  of  the  solar  disc.  These  latter  are  for 
illustrating  the  Annual  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  for 
1878,  which  is  shortly  to  be  published.  Thus  photography 
has  become  not  only  the  most  useful  auxiliary  of  astrono- 
mical science,  but  permits  itself  to  be  printed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  distribution  of  copies  in  unlimited 
numbers.  We  cannot  too  highly  felicitate  the  eminent 
astronomer  on  the  applications  he  has  made  of  photographic 
art. 

In  one  of  my  former  letters  I spoke  of  the  gayacine  pro- 
cess, which  M.  Boivin  had  recommended,  and  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  late  Abbe  Desprats ; the  gum  in 
question  beiDg  added  to  collodion.  A skilful  experi- 
mentalist in  the  provinces,  to  whom  we  owe  personally  many 
communications  of  au  interesting  nature — by  name  M.  Fla- 
ment — tells  me  that  he  has  followed  M.  Boivin’s  process 
with  considerable  success.  He  is  so  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  has  secured,  that  he  deeires  all  his  brethren  would  give 
the  method  a trial.  The  collodion  (of  which  M.  Flament 
has  made  use  with  such  favourable  results)  is  composed  in 
the  manner  following: — 

Ether  at  62°  55  c.  c. 

Alcohol  at  40°  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  45  „ 

Pyroxiline  prepared  at  a high  temperature  8 to  9 decigr. 

The  double  iodide  of  potassium  and  cadmium  6 ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Pulverised  gum  gayac  (very  finely  crushed)  1 to  2 ,, 
'Ibis  collodion  changes  colour  a little  while  after  its 
preparation,  but  soon  afterwards  resumes  its  normal  tint. 


It  is  as  well  to  allow  it  to  ripen  to  some  extent;  nevertheless, 
M.  Flament  has  employed  it  with  success  three  days  after 
its  preparation.  The  silver  bath  (acidulated  with  acetic 
acid)  is  the  same  as  that  usually  employed  for  wet  plates. 

M.  Boivin  (in  his  account  of  the  process)  recommends 
washing  the  plate  in  chlorised  water  after  sensitizing:  the 
weak  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver  (which  is  thus  formed) 
acting  as  a preservative  to  the  film.  M.  Flament  suppresses 
this  washing,  which  has  the  inconvenience  of  forming  clots 
upon  the  film  ; but  he  wa>hes  the  latter  with  ordinary 
water,  and  applies  afterwards  to  the  plate  a salicine  pre- 
servative of  a gallo-lead  character,  which  was  also  pre- 
conceived by  M.  Boivin.  This  preservative  has  the  effect 
not  only  of  augmenting  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  but 
also  of  preserving  it  in  good  condition.* 

In  support  of  bis  communication  M.  Flament  has  sent  me 
a print  from  a cliche  secured  under  the  conditions  he  men- 
tions. It  is  a view  of  a chateau  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
park  and  surrounded  by  foliage.  Every  detail  in  the  photo- 
graph is  well  rendered,  and  the  exposure,  we  are  told,  was 
but  four  minutes  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  dull 
weather.  The  lens  employed  was  an  aplanatic  instrument 
for  half-plates,  with  a diaphragm  of  one  centimetre.  The 
focus  of  the  instrument  was  twenty  centimetres. 

In  a letter  which  I have  just  received  from  Captain 
Waterhouse,  of  Calcutta,  he  tells  me  that  he  is  under- 
taking some  experiments  with  the  gelatino-bromide  process, 
and  that,  60  far,  he  has  obtained  very  good  results.  He 
promises  me  (in  an  early  letter)  seme  details  of  his 
experiments,  which  I shall  not  fail  to  place  before  the 
readers  of  the  Fhotoqraphic  News.  Ernest  Lacan. 


RETOUCHING- 

BY  NORMAN  MAT. j' 

A stump,  powdered  blacklead,  and  mineral  paper  will  be 
found  a great  power  with  many  under-exposed  negatives, 
detail  being  put  iu  dresses,  lights  in  backgrounds,  and 
various  other  improvements  not  requiring  that  fine 
artistic  touch  that  the  face  of  the  negative  does.  Put- 
ting the  pupil  of  the  eye  in,  or  rather  taking  it  out,  with  a 
needle  point  is,  too,  a very  risky  business,  necessitating 
a varnish  perfectly  under  control,  and  that  will  not  be 
liable  to  crack,  chip,  or  peel  off ; a good  eye,  and  light, 
firm,  touch.  It  is  much  better  for  most  retouchers  to 
leave  the  eyes  to  be  put  in  on  the  print,  when  they  can 
easily  be  altered  if  not  satisfactory,  but  the  glassy 
stare  resulting  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being  removed 
from  the  negative,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  alter  well  iu 
the  print.  Putting  the  light  in  the  eye  is  a totally 
different  matter,  much  more  easily  done,  and  with  judg- 
ment giving' a very  pleasing  effect,  having,  moreover,  the 
advantage  that  any  little  defect  caused  by  doing  too 
much  can  easily  be  remedied  in  the  print. 

Pupils  are  sometimes  put  iu  eyes,  and  hair  “stroked,” 
with  excellent  eff#:t ; but  to  one  success,  with  the  majority 
of  retouchers,  there  would  be  a hundred  failures. 

Very  often,  in  Rembrandt  portraits,  a dark  patch  will  be 
noticed  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  nose,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  either  a twist,  a bruise,  or  a hollow  to  that  useful 
appendage.  This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  should  be 
greatly  softened — almost  eradicated,  in  fact — and  the  nose 
made  as  straight  and  symmetrical  as  it  would  be  in  life. 
People  are  not  all  blessed  with  straight,  finely  formed 
Grecians,  but  that’s  no  reason  why  their  retroussez 
organ  should  be  made  a pug,  or  one  that  would  be  a dis- 
grace to  any  but  the  most  callous  of  prize-fighters. 

Don’t  make  a mistake  and  put  a straight  line  of  high- 
light down  each  side  of  the  nose,  as  I knew  au  operator 
to  do  once,  giving  the  subject  the  appearance  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  that  had  been  llat-ironed. 

Lightening  the  deep  shadows  under  the  eyebrows  will 
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often  make  a wonderful  difference  to  the  likeness,  causing 
the  otherwise  deeply  sunken  eyes  to  come  forward  and 
assume  their  normal  appearance. 

Putting  detail  in  the  moustache  and  beard  will  be  found 
a much  easier  task  than  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  Hands 
cau  generally  be  improved  by  a little  judicious  touching,  as 
no  one  cares  to  see  their  blue  veins  looking  like  knotted 
ropes  spread  net-like  over  the  hands,  as  they  often  do  in 
photographs. 

If  the  collodion  used  in  taking  white  drapery,  dress,  &c., 
is  new  and  thin,  and  the  picture  fully  exposed,  every  detail 
being  brought  out  with  a short  development,  the  negative 
can  generally  be  improved  by  strengthening  the  lights,  and 
thereby  making  the  shadows  recede  and  be  more  marked. 

Here,  again,  the  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary,  as 
ladies  are  very  particular  as  to  the  fineness  and  pattern  of 
their  lace,  which  can  be,  and  often  is,  entirely  altered, 
and  to  them  spoiled  by  touching  “ not  wisely,  but  too  well.” 
Unless  the  retoucher  is  perfectly  sure  of  the  ground  he  is 
treading  on,  it  would  be  better  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  face  of  the  negative ; but  on  the  back,  as  a mistake 
would  not  be  fatal,  the  pencil  can  be  used  to  put  in  lights 
which,  as  they  are  broader  and  more  diffused,  would  not 
be  likely  to  destroy  the  pattern  of  the  lace,  but  would 
still  force  up  the  shadows. 

If  possible,  it  would  be  better  for  the  operator  to 
manage  such  a case  as  this,  .as  he  would  be  likely  to  re- 
member many  little  technicalities  and  details  that  a re- 
toucher who  had  not  seen  the  lady  or  dress  would,  per- 
haps, not  notice,  or,  if  he  did,  would  pass  over  them  rs  of 
no  consequence ; but  to  ladies,  little  defects  and  matters 
of  dress  that  an  operator  or  retoucher  would  thiuk  of  no 
importance  would  be  sufficient  to  spoil  the  picture  and 
render  it  unpresentable.  How  often  has  the  photographer 
been  annoyed,  and  sometimes  a little  bewildered,  by  a 
lady  returning  her  proof  with  the  remark  : “ I don’t 
think  it  good  at  all,  aud  none  of  my  friends  like  it!  ” She 
doesn’t  know  exactly  what  it  is,  but  her  friends  say  it 
isn’t  like  her,  or  that  the  photograph  is  not  up  to  Mr.  — — ’s 
usual  work  ; never  dreaming  of  acknowledging  that  it  is 
the  dress  in  fault ; but  when  she  has  her  re-sitting,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  noticed  that  she  wears  another 
dress,  or  it  has  been  gathered  in  at  the  waist  or  back,  so 
that  “ that  horrid  wrinkle  should  not  be  perpetuated 
among  her  lady  friends,  who  are  such  quizzers,  you  know.” 

A freedom  from  patches  of  light  and  shade  is  more  to 
be  aimed  at  than  fineness  of  stipple.  Some  retouchers 
will  work  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  granularity 
or  coarseness,  but  still  the  face  will  look  patchy,  and  not 
possess  that  softness  and  rounduess  of  features  which, 
whether  natural  or  not,  is  liked  by  the  sitter.  I have  now 
some  photographs  taken  in  Detroit,  retouched  more 
coarsely,  perhaps,  than  a good  English  retoucher  would 
care  to  do,  but  still  with  a degree  of  evenness  that  gives 
an  infinitely  better  and  more  artistic  effect  than  others 
that  have  a finer  stipple,  certainly,  but  the  defects  of  the 
negative  are  still  there,  though  softened.  Not  being  at 
id1  an  advocate  for  over-retouching, :a  relative  of  mine,  or 
celebrity  whose  character  of  face  l should  wish  preserved 
to  the  utmost,  I would  leave,  if  not  wholly  untouched, 
at  least  with  the  defects  lesseued,  but  not  wholly  eradi- 
cated ; but  for  the  general  public  I firmly  believe  that  the 
better  looking  you  make  them,  so  in  proportion  will  be 
your  measure  of  success — financially. 

People,  as  a rule,  will  not  allow  that  they  are  flattered 
in  photographs,  and  when  some  candid  friend  says,  “ The 
photos,  are  certainly  like,  but  rather  flattering,”  they  will 
only  give  the  photographer  the  more  credit  for  taking  the 
test  view  of  their  faces.  “ Don’t  pander  to  a vitiated 
taste,”  is  a very  good  motto  for  a photographer  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  produce  faithful  likenesses,  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  man  who  pays  atten- 
tion to  his  retouching  will  succeed  financially  better  than 
his  non-retouching  rival.  Do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to 


say  that  better  likenesses  were  produced  before  the  advent 
of  retouching.  Every  photographer  knows  that  yellow 
freckle  s hardly  visible  on  the  face  will  come  out  as  black 
spots  on  the  print,  if  not  touched  out  on  the  negative.  If 
these  and  the  black  lines  resulting  from  a wrinkled  face 
are  natural,  then  retouching  is  unnecessary,  but  since  they 
are  decidedly  unnatural,  the  retoucher  is  a great  acquisi- 
tion. Photographers  now  are  enabled  to  make  their  nega- 
tive much  thinner,  giving  more  harmonious  and  brilliant 
prints  than  before  retouching  was  practised. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  OF  A JOURNEY  ON 
THE  CONTINENT. 

BY  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT.* 

My  next  visit  was  intended  for  the  photographic  estab- 
lishment connected  with  the  War  Department.  Following 
the  direction  given,  1 took  a tramway  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bois  de  Cambre,  and  after  half-an-hour’s  ride 
I was  politely  informed  by  the  conductor  of  the 
spot  where  I had  to  alight,  and  when  the  tramway  car 
disappeared  I found  myself  among  scenery  resembling 
Hampstead  Heath,  less  the  castellated  public-house.  There 
was  no  regular  road  anywhere,  but  remembering  that  the 
obliging  conductor’s  finger  was  directed  towards  the  mass 
of  huge  black  roofs,  I went  resolutely  in  that  direction,  till 
on  some  old  gate  of  grey  stone  1^  read  in  white  characters, 
“ Depot  de  la  Guerre.” 

Here  I began  mentally  to  prepare  myself  to  give  some 
plausible  excuse  for  ray  intrusion  on  that  sacred  ground, 
after  the  fashion  at  Woolwich.  After  1 passed  the  gate, 

I saw  before  me  a labyrinth  of  red-bricked  house,  but  no 
living  official  to  accept  my  excuses,  or  a3k  for  the  way. 
On  my  left  I noticed  a half-opened  door  with  the  inscription 
over  it,  ‘‘  Compagnie  Sedentaire.”  Through  this  door  I 
perceived  a dozen  persons  in  military  attire  engaged  in  the 
very  peaceful  operation  of  peeling  potatoes.  1 asked  for 
the  photographic  department,  but  owing  to  the  evident 
confusion  of  all  the  sciences  composed  of  “ graphy  ” in  the 
mind  of  potato  peeler,!  only  came  to  the  telegraphic  depart- 
ment, and,  after  a fresh  inquiry,  came  to  the  door  with  the 
desired  inscription,  and  enteriug  it,  I found  genial  Captain 
Delaney  engaged  in  some  writing.  Capt.  Delaney  went 
with  me  to  the  adjoining  building,  to  see  the  chief  of  the 
Photographic  Department,  Captain  Ilannot,  who  was 
busily  engaged  iu  developing  a large  negative  of  a map. 

After  the  negative  was  fixed,  we  went  together  to  see 
the  general  chief  of  the  depot,  Major  Adau,  who  had 
granted  previously  the  permission  wished,  and  now  repeated 
it  with  his  own  lips,  offering  me  to  visit  not  only  the 
photographic  part,  but  all  the  depot  without  exception, 
aud  take  all  the  notes  I wished.  However,  having  my 
object  before  me  well  defined,  I strictly  circumscribed  my 
visit  to  photography  only. 

The  photographic  work  produced  at  the  depOt  is  almost 
exclusively  maps,  consequently  the  dark  room  is  not  large, 
nor  the  apparatus  numerous,  but  the  printing  part  is  very 
extensive.  The  process  at  present  in  use  is  the  old-fashioned 
collodion  silver  bath,  with  pyrogallic  development.  Expo- 
sure is  generally  very  long,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
shorten  it,  aud  pyrogallic  developer  renders  the  image  more 
intense  and  clearer  in  the  shades. 

After  the  negative  is  fixed,  it  is  intensified  by  flooding 
it  with  copper-sulphate  and  bromide  of  potassium,  followed 
with  silver  nitrate.  Very  interesting,  however,  and  quite 
original,  is  the  exposure.  After  leaving  the  dark  room  we 
climbed  a little  sand-hill,  and  on  the  top  of  it  we  found 
ourselves  before  a construction  in  red  brick — small,  low, 
flat-roofed,  having  as  basis  some  geometrical  figure,  I 
think.  Draped  in  front,  there  was  an  opening  of  exactly  the 
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same  shape  as  for  a gun  in  a fortress,  and  in  the  shade  of  the 
embrasure  1 really  perceived  a big,  shining,  brass  cylinder, 
but  not  of  a gun.  This  was  the  largest  rectilinear  I ever 
saw  of  Dallmeyer’s.  We  entered  the  interior  of  this  case- 
mate blinde,  and  there  I soon  became  master  of  the 
mystery.  In  the  embrasure  was  specially  constructed,  in 
very  heavy  iron,  a stand  being  more  resemblance  to  a 
heavy  Krupp  gun  than  to  any  other  instrument.  On  this 
stand,  very  heavy  and  very  firmly  fixed,  was  a camera  for 
a plate  of  twenty-four  inches.  In  front  of  this  formidable 
machine,  in  the  open  air,  is  stretched  on  suitable  supports 
the  hand-made  map  to  be  copied.  A flap  and  pair  of 
doors  when  closed  protect  the  map  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. This  arrangement  is  very  immovable ; but,  the 
work  required  being  invariably  reduction  to  half,  the 
camera  once  fixed  is  never  altered.  The  stand  is  provided 
with  all  imaginable  movements,  but  two  men  are  necessary 
to  manipulate  it.  in  the  same  casemate  there  is  another 
camera  of  small  size,  with  Ross’s  doublet,  but  this  is  rarely 
used. 

Photo-lithography  and  photo-zincography  are  the  pro- 
cesses principally  used  for  printing  these  maps,  and  the 
printing  part  of  this  establishment  is  most  perfect.  The 
system  adopted  is  as  follows : — A stone  or  zinc  plate  is 
covered  with  very  thin  solution  of  chromated  gelatine,  and 
exposed  behind  the  glass  negative  in  a suitable  printing 
frame.  (I  omitted  to  notice  in  the  proper  place  that  the 
negatives  are  taken  through  the  glass,  in  order  to  save  them 
being  reversed.)  I observed  that  exposure  of  the  gelatine 
plate,  although  it  was  a bright,  sunny  day,  was  eighty 
minutes,  which,  I think,  is  very  long.  The  exposed  plate 
is  next  inked  all  over  with  lithographic  transfer  ink,  and 
immersed  in  a zinc  trough  filled  with  tepid  water  and  some 
starch.  All  gelatine  not  exposed  to  the  light  will 
be  dissolved  in  this  bath,  removing  also  the  ink  with  which 
it  was  previously  covered.  More  obstinate  parts  are  helped 
with  a sponge,  while  starch  fulfils  the  duty  of  lubricator. 
Ordinary  lithographic  operations,  such  as  acidifying  and 
gumming,  are  next  performed,  and  then  the  stone  or  zinc 
is  transferred  to  the  printer. 

There  is  here  a special  building  in  which  printing  is 
done.  A horizontal  steam-engine,  of  eight-horse  power,  is 
the  first  object  that  attracts  attention  ; next  is  a machine 
for  surfacing  the  stones.  In  this  machine  litho-stone  is 
subjected  to  a slow  forward  and  backward  motion,  while 
a heavy  cast-iron  plate,  at  the  same  time  rotating  in 
horizontal  plane,  planishes  the  surface  of  the  stone.  There 
is  an  arrangement  provided  for  the  constant  distribution 
of  sand  and  water. 

Lithographic  presses  were  all  busily  engaged  in  pulling 
impressions  of  various  colours.  Some  of  the  maps  are 
printed  in  several  colours.  But  the  place  of  honour  was 
occupied  by  a huge  lithographic  machine.  The  voice  of 
Capt.  Hannot  has  acquired  a certain  solemnity  when  he 
begins  to  describe  the  utility  and  perfection  of  this 
machine.  I regret  to  say  that  for  want  of  special  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  I cannot  enter  into  details.  I could 
only  observe  that  all  the  iron  parts  were  as  bright  as  new, 
quite  unlike  some  of  the  machinery  in  that  metal  in  my 
possession.  They  were  all,  without  exception,  manufac- 
tured in  Belgium,  as  were  also  the  camera  and  stand  pre- 
viously described,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

C To  be  continued.) 

♦ 

THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  DIFFERENT 
DRY  PLATE  PROCESSES. 

BY  NORMAN  MACBETH,  A.R.S.A.* 

Having  on  more  than  one  occasion  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  probable  advantage  of  submitting  photo- 
graphic prints  for  the  inspection  and  opinion  of  our  mem- 

*  R ;ad  b«fore  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


bers,  and  conceiving  this  to  be  a most  likely  way  of  con- 
veying much  information  (the  result  of  experience),  I 
have  much  pleasure  to-night  in  taking  the  initiative,  along 
with  Messrs.  Muir,  Pantou,  Murray,  and  Mathison,  of  sub- 
mitting a few  of  our  prints  for  this  purpose. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  permit  me  to  state  more  par- 
ticularly the  object  I have  in  view  in  this  project,  and  the 
manner  of  going  about  it. 

Although  we  have  frequently  had  very  good  papers  on 
special  topics  connected  with  photography  proper  from 
several  of  our  members,  yet  there  are  many  who,  from 
diffidence,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  a paper,  yet 
might,  by  the  exhibition  of  their  work,  contribute  the  re- 
sult of  much  valuable  experience.  Besides,  it  is  not  always 
the  best  work  which  promotes  most  knowledge ; we,  per- 
haps, after  all,  learn  more  by  our  errors  than  by  our  suc- 
cesses. There  is  so  much  apparent  good  work  which  is 
not  the  issue  of  good  direction,  but  the  result  of  a happy 
circumstance  ; and,  this  being  common  in  the  experience 
of  photography,  it  is  a good  thing  to  know  the  reason — 
the  why  and  wherefore — of  such  results.  Now,  the  object 
of  bringing  out  the  minds  of  our  members  on  these  things 
surely  is  worthy  of  our  pursuit. 

I have  no  fears  of  the  willingness  of  our  amateur  mem- 
bers to  submit  their  works  for  this  end ; but  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  our  professional  members  may  at  first  be  shy 
in  the  matter,  fearing  that  it  may  be  detrimental  to  their 
reputation  ; but  I am  convinced  that  if  there  be  auy  party 
to  profit  most  by  such  proceedings,  it  is  the  professional 
man.  There  are  many  very  intelligent  men  amongst  them 
who  might  do  not  a little  good  in  helping  others,  especially 
beginners,  out  of  many  prevailing  errors,  and  thus  raise 
their  own  practice,  and  that  of  the  whole  profession,  to  a 
much  higher  platform  than  it  has  at  present,  more  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  Fine  Art. 

If  such  a proposal  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Society,  I would  (in  the  first  place)  have  the  management 
committed  to  the  Council,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  secure 
the  names  of  members  willing  to  submit  their  works  for 
criticism  or  otherwise,  and  also  appoint  the  special  even- 
ings to  be  set  apart  for  such  a purpose.  We  cannot  at 
first  positively  predict  howr  such  a project  may  operate,  but 
I would  suggest,  in  the  meantime,  that  such  meetings  be 
held  once  a quarter,  which  would  not  be  too  frequent  to 
affect  the  time  of  the  Society  for  other  duties. 

I would  not  have  it  binding  that  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  works  of  our  members ; but,  considering  the  object 
we  have  in  view — the  increase  of  knowledge — I would  by 
all  means  encourage  auy  member  to  submit  for  our  benefit 
any  work  which  he  may  suppose  contains  something  illus- 
trative of  a good  quality,  either  in  the  science  or  art  depart- 
ments of  photography. 

On  works  being  brought  to  the  meeting  they  should  be 
unpacked  immediately,  and  handed  round  for  inspection. 
After  the  ordinary  preliminary  business  has  been  gone 
through,  the  first  individual  work  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  President,  who  would  call  upon  the  author  or  con- 
tributor of  the  work  to  make  some  explanation  of  tho 
subject,  and  the  special  points  on  which  he  submits  it  for 
opiuion.  Other  members  might  then  be  called  upon  for 
their  criticisms  until  the  subject  is  seemingly  exhausted, 
when  the  next  subjects  (if  auy)  are  treated  in  a similar 
manner. 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  opinion  should  be  expressed,  I 
think  there  is  hardly  any  need  to  say  a word,  although  we 
may  anticipate  diversity  of  mind  on  several  topics  ; yet  I 
am  sure  that  every  member,  whether  professional  or  ama- 
teur, will  carefully  avoid  all  personalities,  or  any  severe 
criticism  tending  to  wound  and  not  profit.  Let  us  eudea- 
vour  to  have  a strict  regard  to  principles  connected  with 
the  subject  on  hand,  and  the  strengthening  of  good  feeling 
amongst  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  plan,  I now  make  my  ex- 
planation as  to  what  I submit  at  present.  I ask  your 
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opinion  on  different  dry-plate  processes,  and  desire  you  to 
weigh  their  comparative  merits. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  impressions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  scrap-book  which  I have  laid  on  the 
table,  most  of  the  impressions  were  taken  from  negatives 
made  during  last  vacation.  They  consist  chiefly  of  col- 
lodio-albumen,  collodio-emulsion,  and  gelatine  emulsion ; 
all  the  impressions  are  distinguished  by  notes  at  the  side 
of  each,  mentioning  the  process,  and  the  length  of  time  in 
exposure.  I cannot  take  up  your  time  by  dwelling  on 
them  individually  ; with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  im- 
pressions from  negatives  taken  between  the  years  of  ’51 
and  ’55,  all  the  rest  are  first  impressions  ("proofs,  as  it 
were)  ; they  have  no  treatment  whatever,  in  sky,  &c.,  and 
being  so,  I think  they  are  of  more  value  for  our  present 
purpose,  many  of  the  impressions  indicating  the  useful 
experience  of  either  over  a short  exposure. 

Before  I went  to  the  country  I received  a very  kind 
letter  from  Mr.  Wardley,  of  Manchester,  whose  work  in 
collodio-albumen  gave  us  so  much  pleasure  in  our  late 
Photographic  Exhibition.  Through  the  direction  of  his 
letter,  I made  several  attempts,  which  I cannot  say  were 
without  some  profit,  yet  I must  confess  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  negatives,  I did  not  succeed  at  all 
as  I had  hoped.  But  I must  not  blame  the  process:  I was 
labouring  hard  to  restore  some  old  collodion  by  mixing  it 
with  some  which  was  new,  and  though  there  was  an  im- 
provement, 1 fear  that  this  combination  was  the  chief 
cause  of  my  failure.  I cannot  say  that  (on  this  occasion) 

1 ever  succeeded  in  producing  a negative  without  blister- 
ing during  development— a too  common  complaint,  I fear, 
in  the  experience  of  many  with  this  process.  An  impres- 
sion from  my  best  negative  by  this  process  is  now  on  the 
table. 

The  next  dry-plate  process  which  I tried  was  a col- 
lodion-washed emulsion,  made  by  Mr.  Turnbull  (one  of 
our  members).  With  this  I had  no  difficulty,  and  I 
seldom  worked  with  any  process  in  which  1 could  do  so 
with  greater  certainty.  Its  only  drawback  was  the  ex- 
treme length  of  time  in  exposure  which  it  requires,  neces- 
sitating at  least  twenty  minutes  under  ordinary  good 
light. 

I need  not  describe  its  characteristics  in  action  and 
results— the  impression  now  before  you  speaks  for  itself  ; 
besides,  the  process  is  already  well  known  with  several  of 
our  members,  some  of  whom  have  produced  beautiful 
results,  and  specimens  to-night  by  our  esteemed  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Mathisou. 

I next  tried  an  additional  sensitizing  solution,  applicable 
to  any  emulsion,  by  way  of  lessening  the  time  of  exposure. 
On  applying  this  to  Mr.  Turnbull’s  emulsion,  I found,  to 
my  agreeable  surprise,  that  the  time  was  reduced  fully 
one-half.  My  information  regarding  this  application  was 
derived  from  the  proceedings  of  an  American  Society,  in 
which  a Air.  T.  C.  Roche  made  the  following  remarks,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Photographic  News,  July  6th, 
in  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  : 
“ Mr.  I.  C.  Roche  said  that  any  good  emulsion  could 
be  made  to  work  more  rapidly  by  first  washing  the 
coated  plate  thoroughly  with  water,  and  then  flowing  over 
it  a solution  of  alkaline  albuminate  of  silver,  before  expo- 
sure. The  solution  was  made  by  using  the  white  of  one 
egg,  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a few  drops  of  aqua-am- 
monia. To  this  was  added  enough  of  a thirty-grain  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  the  mixture  milky.  Then 
add  ammonia  again  until  the  solution  became  clear.  A 
few  drops  would  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  accomplish 
that.  Before  development,  the  plate  should  be  well 
washed,  and  a ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
flowed  over,  then  wash  and  flow  on  the  pyro.  The  picture 
would  show  up  quickly.  Now  add  a few  drops  of  am- 


monia and  bromide  of  potassium  solution  to  the  pyro,  and 
complete  the  development.” 

I regret  that  the  impressions  from  my  negatives  are  not 
isolated,  so  that  they  might  have  been  more  thoroughly 
shown,  because  all  that  1 have  done  by  this  application  are 
in  my  scrap-book,  and  the  best  specimen  is  to  be  found  in 
leaf  19,  No.  2,  “ Ruined  Cottages  at  Garelochhead.” 
Most  of  the  impressions  by  this  process  are,  if  anything, 
under-exposed,  and  I would  say  the  proper  time  should 
be,  with  the  single  lens  of  a Voigtlander  quarter-plate,  not 
less  than  four  minutes  for  sunlight  and  twelve  for  diffused 
light.  Its  tendency,  like  most  processes  under  short  ex- 
posure, is  to  be  too  dense  in  the  high  lights ; however,  the 
impressions  referred  to  show  what  the  process  is  capable 
of  rendering  under  full  exposure. 

The  next  and  last  process  which  I now  bring  before  you 
is  one  with  which  I have  had  but  very  recent  experience, 
viz.,  a gelatine  emulsion  dry  plate,  as  made  by  Mr.  Peter 
Truefitt,  a well-known  photographer  of  this  city,  but  1 am 
sorry  as  yet  not  a member  of  our  Society,  which  he  should 
become.  Having  had  my  attention  called  by  Dr.  Nicol’s 
remarks  at  some  of  our  meetings  to  Mr.  Truefitt’s  suc- 
cess in  making  a very  sensitive  emulsion,  I was  resolved 
to  try  it,  and  at  once  I got  him  to  make  me  a dozen  of 
half-plates.  I was  much  pleased  with  the  apparent  very 
evenly-coated  ODaque  surface  which  they  possessed,  but  I 
was  much  more  pleased  with  the  result  of  my  first  attempt, 
as  seen  in  the  impression  leaf  23  of  my  scrap-book — a 
portrait  of  my  eldest  son. 

The  time  of  exposure  by  a north  light  in  my  studio,  with 
the  window  half-shut,  was  not  more  than  fifty  seconds. 
The  quality  of  that  photographic  result  from  a dry  plate, 
and  taken  in  a room  comparatively  obscured,  which,  with 
a wet  plate,  would  have  required  nearly  two  minutes,  I am 
persuaded  is  a wonderful  triumph.  I cannot  conceive 
anything  more  like  the  tone  and  quality  of  an  old  master ; 
so  sweet  in  the  gradations,  aud  rendered  svithout  any 
dodging  or  treatment  of  light — nothing  but  simply  the 
source  of  light  as  led  into  the  room  from  half  a window. 

I am  particularly  anxious  to  call  your  attention  to  this — the 
importance  of  being  able  to  produce  the  ordinary  and 
every-day  familiar  effects  of  our  dwelling  houses,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  vapid  effects  of  glass-houses  never  indicating 
the  source  of  light  With  such  a dry-plate  process — so 
sensitive — it  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  securing  effects 
under  the  most  confined  light. 

I solicited  Mr.  Truefitt  to  let  me  show  you  to-night 
some  of  his  negatives,  believing  that  to  appreciate  fully 
their  quality  you  must  see  them.  One  or  two  of  them 
done  in  the  open-air  were  almost  instantaneous,  others 
much  slower,  taken  in  obscure  places,  such  as  the  abbey 
corner. 

I had  a great  curiosity  to  test  the  power  of  this  process 
in  the  copying  of  paintings,  and  was  anxious  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  that  to-night.  With  this  view  I sent  up  to- 
day a portrait  which  I had  newly  completed,  so  that  Mr. 
Truefitt  might  try  it.  As  you  will  all  well  know  to  your 
disadvantage,  it  has  been  extremely  and  unusually  dark, 
the  air  charged  with  yellow  and  green  aud  I know  not 
what  nou-actinic  colours  by  reason  of  the  fog.  He  was 
very  unwilling  to  try  this,  and  sent  a message  that  it  was 
absurd  to  attempt  it.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  did  try  it,  exposing  the  plate  for  half  an  hour.  I now 
show  you  the  negative.  You  will  see  that  it  is  short  of 
time  considerably ; but,  nevertheless,  as  the  colour  of  the 
deposit  is  very  non-actiuic,  a passable  print  might  be  taken 
from  it.  I hope  to  show  you  an  impression  from  the  same 
subject,  taken  with  good  light,  if  possible,  by  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society.  In  case  that  I might  not  have  the 
portrait  with  me  then  I shall  now  exhibit  it,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary you  should  have  some  idea  from  what  it  has  been 
derived. 
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THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  1878. 
Our  Annual  for  the  forthcoming  year  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  As  our  readers  know,  one  especial  feature  we  have 
established  in  connection  with  our  own  record  of  the 
year’s  photographic  progress  is  the  publication  of  the 
experiences  of  many  able  men  ; and  we  now  appeal  to  our 
extensive  body  of  experimental  and  practical  readers  for 
brief  records  of  any  interesting  facts  coming  within  their 
own  experience  and  observation.  \Ve  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  by  brief  papers  of  this  kind  from  as  many  of  our 
readers  as  possible,  and  our  gratification  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  they  will  favour  us  with  copy  within  five  days 
from  this  date.  We  may  here  also  appeal  to  our  numerous 
advertising  friends  to  favour  us  with  early  copy  of  their 
announcements,  that  the  publication  of  the  Year-Book 
may  not  be  delayed. 


PORTRAITS  BY  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
Probably  the  most  marvellous  application  yet  made  of 
artificial  light  to  the  purposes  of  photography  has  just 
been  brought  to  a successful  issue  by  Mr.  Yanderweyde. 
We  announced  his  discovery  some  months  ago,  and  after 
the  delays  invariably  attendant  upon  launching  a new  in- 
vention, he  has  now  completed  the  working  arrangements, 
and,  in  a handsome  establishment  in  Regent  Street,  he  is  en- 
gaged from  twelve,  mid-day,  to  twelve,  mid-night,  in  taking 
portraits  by  the  electric  light.  It  would  be  impossible,  from 
an  examination  of  the  pictures  produced,  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  that  they  were  produced  by  artificial  light. 
Instead  of  the  harsh,  chalky  lights  and  black  shadows 
without  gradation,  which  experience  associates  with  the 
majority  of  examples  of  portraiture  produced  by  artificial 
light,  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for  their 
softness  and  their  singular  perfection  of  gradation  and 
modelling.  Not  only  is  every  high  light  picked  out  crisply 
and  precisely,  but  every  gradation  of  half-tone  is  accurately 
rendered.  The  high  lights  are  surrounded  by  delicate 
pearly  greys,  which  remove  all  baldness  and  crudeness  of 
effect,  and  the  shadows  are  made  transparent  by  the  pleni- 
tude of  reflected  lights  carrying  detail  into  the  deepest 
shadows.  The  portraits  are,  indeed,  better,  rather  than 
worse,  than  the  majority  of  those  taken  by  the  light  of 
day. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  as  we  have  had 


on  former  occasions  to  point  out,  that  in  a country  like 
England,  where  for  so  large  a proportion  of  the  working 
hours  of  life  sunlight  is  absent,  but  also  where  during  the 
hours  of  daylight  so  many  of  them  are  characterized  by 
fog  and  other  atmospheric  conditions,  rendering  photo- 
graphic operations  next  to  impossible,  that  any  method 
rendering  the  portraitist  independent  of  either  bright  sun- 
light or  ordinary  daylight  must  be  regarded  as  a great 
boon,  worthy  of  all  consideration  and  acceptance.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  various  existing 
forms  of  artificial  light,  but,  apart  from  the  want  of  actinic 
power  in  many  of  them,  their  very  form  aud  conditions  of 
existence  have  been  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  portraiture. 
As  in  noticing  this  invention  before  we  pointed  out,  the 
electric  light  is  nearly  as  rich  in  actinic  rays  as  sunlight, 
but  the  primary  difficulty  has  been  in  applying  any  arti- 
ficial light  so  as  to  secure  satisfactory  illumination  of  the 
model,  and  to  obtain  artistic  light  and  shade  in  the  result- 
ing picture.  The  conditions  of  an  artificial  light,  con- 
sisting of  a point  or  concentrated  source,  are  opposed  to 
the  conditions  of  ordinary  portraiture,  in  which  parallel 
solar  rays  are,  of  course,  always  used.  In  a picture  it  is 
necessary  to  a satisfactory  and  natural  presentment  that 
the  objects  should  be  lighted  as  they  are  usually  seen  in 
nature,  and  this  is  not  secured  where  an  inteuse  concen- 
trated light  is  the  source  of  illumination.  Aud  the  usual 
results  produced  by  the  use  of  such  lights  has  been  at  once 
uuuatural  and  unpictorial.  The  lights  have  been  harsh, 
chalky,  and  without  gradation  of  detail ; and  the  shadows 
black,  dull,  and  without  the  transparency  due  to  reflected 
lights  by  which  the  deepest  shadows  are  relieved  in 
ordinary  daylight  illumination.  Reflectors  of  various 
kinds  have  been  used  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  at 
times  with  some  degree  of  beneficial  effect,  but  not  with 
sufficient  advantage  to  bring  them  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

It  was  obvious  to  Mr.  Yanderweyde  that,  to  render  an 
artificial  light  of  service  in  portraiture  or  pictorial  work 
of  any  kind,  it  must  be  made  to  illuminate  the  subject  in 
the  manner  familiar  to  everybody,  and  the  divergent  rays 
proceeding  from  a point  mu3t  practically  be  converted  into 
parallel  rays,  aud  the  result  of  his  experiments  may  be  fitly 
described  as  a new  system.  The  electric  light,  as  most  in- 
tense and  actinic,  is  selected.  Behind  this  is  placed  a con- 
cave reflector, ]the  rays  collected  by  which  are  passed  through 
a large  dioptric  lens,  on  Fresnoy’s  principle,  of  nearly  four 
feet  diameter.  The  light  passing  through  this  lens  gives 
the  effect  of  a four-feet  disc,  or  rather  cylinder,  of  in- 
tensely actinic  light,  illuminating  the  sitter,  who  is  literally 
bathed  in  light  without  being  dazzled.  The  apparatus, 
consisting  of  lamp  and  large  lens,  is  suspended  a few  feet 
from  the  sitter,  and  arranged  that  it  may  be  moved  all 
round  him  with  facility,  a white  reflecting  screen  being 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sitter. 

The  sitting  occupies  from  eight  to  ten  seconds,  and  in- 
volves no  trouble  or  discomfort  whatever.  The  character 
of  the  negatives  resembles  those  produced  in  a good  light 
by  ordinary  sunlight,  rarely  requiring  any  intensification. 
A remarkable  circumstance,  the  precise  cause  of  which  we 
cannot  at  present  explain,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a sin- 
gular softness  and  delicacy  as  well  as  fine  modelling  exist, 
rendering  retouching  rarely  necessary,  and  then  only  in 
very  slight  degree. 

Mr.  Yanderweyde  uses  a Sieman’sgas  engine  in  securing 
his  light,  three-horse  power  answ’ering  his  purpose.  The 
somewhat  costly  nature  of  the  plaut  for  workiug  this 
system  is,  perhaps,  its  chief  drawback.  Mr.  Yanderweyde’s 
first  intention  was  to  grant  licences  for  the  use  of  his 
system ; but,  in  contemplating  the  limited  number  who 
would  in  all  probability  become  licencees,  he  is  at  present 
undecided  whether  to  follow  this  course,  or  confine  its 
workiug  to  his  own  establishment — 182,  Regent  Street. 
The  fact  that  such  a mode  of  working  is  a practical  success 
is  one  of  much  interest  to  photographers. 
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A VISIT  TO  THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

BY  FRANCIS  Q.  ELIOT. 

Having  been  allowed,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  pro- 
prietor, to  pay  a visit  to  the  private  view  of  the  winter 
exhibition  at  the  above  Gallery,  I take  great  pleasure  iu  re- 
commending all  my  brother  photographers  and  readers  of 
your  journal,  who  are  not  content  with  studying  merely  the 
chemical  part  of  their  art,  to  spend  a few  hours,  when  their 
business  or  hobby  is  at  a standstill  on  account  of  the 
weather,  in  looking  over  this  most  unique  collection.  As  a 
Iloyal  Academician,  who  was  present,  was  heard  loudly  to 
exclaim  to  a brother  R.A.  : “Here  is  indeed  a goodly  feast 
for  the  mind  ! ” This  collection,  which  has  been  brought 
together  from  the  private  portfolios  of  Her  Giacious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  most  of  the  art  patrous  of  the 
nobility,  cousists  not  so  much  in  finished  paintiugs  of  the 
old  misteis,  such  as  are  to  be  found  u the  National  Gallery 
and  other  art  galleries  of  Europe,  but  are  mostly  the  original 
sketches  and  designs  for  those  noble  works.  Here  we  see  the 
very  mind  and  progressive  thought  of  the  great  masters ; aud 
one  thing  must  particularly  stiike  everyone,  the  great  labour 
and  pains  they  took  in  elaborating  not  only  the  subject 
itself ; but  even  every  detail  and  separate  portion  received 
the  greatest  care  an  1 attention.  Iu  one  frame  (No.  715) 
lent  by  Her  Majesty,  we  have  studies  of  bauds  iu  all 
positions  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  iu  another,  bv  the  same 
master,  studies  of  feet;  and  in  a third  (No.  69(3)  studi  s of 
drapery,  which,  being  only  in  black  aud  white,  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  photographers,  not  only  for  their  composi- 
tion, but  for  their  grand  breadth  of  treatment  due  to  their 
light  and  shade.  We  find  studies  of  h ads,  busts,  siugle 
figures,  and  groups  up  to  the  full  compositions.  These  are 
not  mere  hasty  sketches,  but  aro  finished  drawings,  and  are 
perfectly  stereoscopic  in  their  effect  and  delicate  softness. 

AVe  also  see  works  by  such  masters  as  Guido,  Correggio, 
Titian,  Raphael,  Rubens,  and  other  well-known  names,  and 
can  only  regret  that  such  valuable  studies  will  have  to  go 
back  to  their  noble  owners,  and  will  not  be  always  ac- 
cessible to  students,  like  our  national  collection  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  To  those  who  like  modern  masters,  there  are 
sketches  by  Landseer  and  others,  and  finished  works  iu 
oil  and  water  by  Constable,  Cattermole,  David  Cox,  Stan- 
field, Hunt,  Prout,  and  Turner.  In  wishing,  therefore, 
every  success  to  this  fine  exhibition,  I cannot  but  pay  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  proprietor  for  his  idea  in  bringing 
such  a collection  together,  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  seen  by  the  general  public,  aud  also  for  his  skill 
in  selecting  such  a highly  interesting  aud  valuable  set  of 
art  studies. 


ON  DENSE  AND  TRANSPARENT  NEGATIVES. 

BY  JOSEPH  LEMLING.* 

Those  who  occupy  themselves  with  photographic  enlarge- 
ments, and  undertake  work  for  other  people,  not  unfre- 
quently  receive  negatives  which  are  well-nigh  too  dense  for 
their  purpose.  A transparent  negative,  equal  iu  fineness 
and  delicacy  to  a denser  one,  is  obtained  surest  and  easiest 
(weallude  todry  plate  processes)  when  the  actionof  the  light 
is  continued  so  long  that  a faint  marking  of  the  image  is 
perceptible  before  development,  so  that  a weak  develop- 
ment, and  the  employment  of  little  silver,  is  necessary. 
This  manner  of  proceeding  I have  always  recognised  as 
the  best  when,  either  for  enamel  work  or  for  enlarging,  I 
am  compelled  to  make  use  of  a dense  negative. 

Have  I)  on  the  other  hand,  to  prepare  from  a too  dense 
negative,  a transparent  one,  say  for  Lichtdruck  work  ? I 
then  make  use  of  my  fusible-pigment  process,  which  I 
have  perfected  after  many  and  tedious  experiments.  The 
process  is  simple  and  beautiful ; by  practice  and  skill 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  results  may  be  secured,  and 
the  process  also  does  good  service  when  from  a weak  and 
• Fhotographisehs  Correspondent, 


very  transparent  negative  a dense  one  is  desired.  All 
hitherto-employed  processes  of  intensifying  suffer  more  or 
less  from  the  common  defect  that  the  intensifying  of  the 
blacks  at  the  same  time  brings  about  a covering  of  the 
lights  and  finer  lines,  which,  of  course,  should  remain 
transparent. 

Of  the  many  instances  in  which  simple  unskilfulness  or 
ignorance  are  the  cause  of  flat  and  weak  negatives  I need 
not  here  speak,  but  only  of  those  cases  where  a slight 
sketch,  perhaps,  upon  a yellow  ground  has  to  be  repro- 
duced, or  where  from  a combination  of  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  for  even  a clever  operator  to  secure  a satis- 
factory result.  In  the  case  of  Lichtdruck,  or  photo-litho- 
graphic work,  it  is  not  only  unfrequent  that  weak 
negatives  are  sent  in,  from  which  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  secure  impressions  capable  of  yielding  clean 
and  vigorous  prints,  especially  as  they  are  in  a varnished 
condition.  What  is  to  be  done  in  these  circumstances  is  a 
question,  then,  which  has  been  asked  many  and  many 
a time. 

If  the  negative  is  upon  patent  plate,  or  upon  the  convex 
side  of  a sheet  of  ordinary  glass,  then  I have  for  many 
years  past  proceeded  in  the  manner  following  : — 

From  the  negative  is  taken,  by  placing  upon  it  a dry  plate, 
and  giving  a short  exposure,  a transparency  ; the  latter 
would  be  more  vigorous  than  the  original  negative,  and 
from  the  transparency,  by  means  of  a second  dry  plate, 
another  negative  is  produced  suited  to  my  purpose.  The 
employment  of  these  dry  plates  requires  more  skill  than 
carbon  printing.  Long  years  of  practice  have  shown  me, 
however,  that  in  this  double  printiing  upon  dry  plates,  by 
reason  of  the  unevenness  of  the  two  surfaces  of  glass,  a 
good  deal  of  unsharpuess  results,  so  that  I have  preferred 
to  make  the  enlargements  from  very  transparent  negatives 
direct  upon  paper , and  have  used  an  enlarging  apparatus  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

In  the  case  of  any  negative,  whether  varnished  or  not, 
which  lacks  density  and  vigour,  I employ  upon  the  film 
any  dusting-on  process,  modifying  the  mixture  and  appli- 
cation according  to  the  weakness  of  the  negative  and  the 
deusity  I desire  to  impart  to  my  reproduction.  I cau  im- 
part to  a portion  or  the  whole  of  the  image  any  degree  of 
density  I like  in  this  dusting-on  process. 


A BLUE  PRINTING  PROCESS.* 

The  following  process  may  be  recommended  for  printing 
purposes  : — 

Float  Saxe  or  Rive  paper  for  from  four  to  five  minutes 
in  a solution  of  citrate  of  iron.  A tolerably  well-saturated 
solution  may  be  obtained  by  stirring  the  salt  for  a con- 
siderable time  iu  boiling  water,  or  by  letting  it  remain  for 
some  time  on  the  boil.  The  sensitized  paper  is  then  dried 
in  the  dark,  and  exposed  under  the  negative  till  a feeble 
yellowish  trace  of  the  hues  of  the  picture  is  visible  on  the 
paper.  In  summer  five  to  ten  minutes  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, and  in  winter  from  thirty  to  fifty  for  the  printing. 
The  prepared  side  of  the  paper  must  be  then  drawn  gently 
(fora  few  seconds)  over  a tolerably  strong  solution  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash,  when  with  great  rapidity  there  is  deve- 
loped a blue  picture,  which  should  be  quickly  passed 
through  pure  spring  water,  and  if  then  not  sufficiently 
strong,  placed  again  for  several  seconds  in  the  above  solu- 
tion, and  then  for  a short  time  thoroughly  well  washed. 
An  over-exposed  picture  develops  so  quickly  that  there  is 
hardly  time  to  wash  it  before  the  lights  begin  to  tone. 

This  process  of  blue  printing  is  of  great  importance  to 
engravers,  who  restore  by  it  the  stencil  for  the  pantograph. 
Also  for  enlargements,  wood  engraving,  &c.,  it  is  very 
useful,  and  cau  be  worked  at  a fabulously  cheap  rate.  By 
washing  the  picture  when  finished  in  water  to  which  a 
little  ammonia  has  been  added,  it  will  appear  more  of  a 
violet  tint. 

* Bhotogi aphnehet  Wochen-Blatt. 
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ARTISTIC  LIGHTING  AND  THE  GENRE  CALLED 
REMBRANDT. 

BY  M.  SCOTELLARI.* 

The  plate  being  previously  varnished  (gum-lac  we  prefer), 
it  must  be  made  rough  by  means  of  rubbing  with  thefinger, 
on  the  part  which  requires  retouching,  some  powdered  pumice 
or  cuttle  fish  powder,  which  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a 
badger  brush.  The  plate  is  next  placed  in  a retouchiug- 
desk,  aud  worked  upon  with  a well-sharpened  Faber's  No.  2 
pencil,  which  takes  well  on  the  roughened  varnish.  All 
spots  or  wrinkles  on  the  visage  are  removed,  and  the  features 
are  soltened  and  corrected.  The  places  which  have  been  re- 
touched must  be  made  imperceptible  by  transmitted  light 
by  means  of  a stump  of  grey  paper. 

The  white  points  are  removed  with  a brush  wetted  in  some 
white  of  silver  and  Indian  ink,  mixed  in  such  a manner 
that  it  would  resemble  the  tint  of  the  plate. 

The  hair  which  should  appear  light  that  the  photograph 
gives  dark,  can  be  lightened  with  grey  jraper  stump  and 
some  Conte’s  blood-coloured. 

It  is  true,  the  photographs  please  the  customers  ; but  we, 
with  our  artistic  branch,  as  with  other  branches,  must  try 
to  teach  the  customers  to  appreciate  our  artistic  skill  and 
contribute  to  its  success.  Sooaer  or  later,  common  people 
will  finish  by  appreciating  the  works  of  merit,  and  photo- 
graphy will  take  the  dignified  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
in  the  artistic  sphere. 

It  is  desired  the  retoucher  interpret  this  half  artistic  work 
with  much  prudence.  For  less  than  a Tintoretto  or 
artist  of  an  equal  merit,  you  must  consider  the  retouching 
a negative  as  a kind  of  toilet,  aud  leave  the  character  of 
every  person  to  the  photographer.  For  instance,  persons 
being  iu  undress  in  the  morning,  especially  on  the  Sunday, 
they  shave  and  wash  themselves,  change  their  linen,  put 
on  new  clothes,  and  soon  you  see  them  under  another 
aspect.  But  their  resemblance  is  always  the  same,  whilst  the 
greatest  numbers  of  photographs  are  massacred  by  some 
photographers  who  remove  all  and  not  leave  more  than  the 
eyes  aud  part  of  the  mouth  ; the  rest  is  rouud. 

ARTISTIC  EFFECTS  ALA  REMBRANDT— ANSWER 
TO  MR.  ROBINSON. 

Sir, — No  ; M.  Scotellari  doesn’t  claim  too  much  ; he  only 
claims  what  is  due  to  him.  Mr.  Robinson  makes  a mistake 
if  he  supposes  that,  in  referring  to  the  application  of 
supplementary  lighting  for  effects  called  a la  Rembrandt, 

I had  the  idea  of  making  a commercial  business  for  my 
patented  Opturateur  Sensible.  I do  not  ignore  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  others;  but  to  whom  shall  we  attri- 
bute the  merit  of  first  applying  the  system  of  lighting?  It 
will  embarrass  anyone  to  answer  this  question. 

For  myself,  I not  ouly  claim,  but  I particularly  affirm 
that  I tried  to  introduce  it  into  England  iu  1871.  There 
are  prolessional  gentlemen  in  London  and  Brighton  who 
can  confirm  my  statement.  If  my  name  was  not  then,  as 
now,  to  be  found  in  the  Photographic  News,  the  reason  is 
that  1 then  kept  the  system  secret  for  my  speculative 
objects,  and  now  I make  it  public  in  the  interest  of  all, 
after  having  seeu  that  England  is  (more  than  any  other 
country)  attracted  by  the  kind  of  portraits  called  a la  Rem- 
brandt ; and  there  are  comparatively  few  photographers  who 
are  able  to  gratify  the  taste  for  them. 

I don’t  know  if,  when  Mr.  Robinson  speaks  of  pictorial 
effects,  he  means  the  palette  of  the  painter  or  the  clichd  of 
the  photographer.  Under  any  circumstances  the  date  18C8 
is  still  receut.  A great  number  of  artists  (to  my  knowledge) 
used  this  system  of  lighting  many  years  beiore,  amongst 
whom  hi.  Nadar,  of  Paris,  who,  about  the  year  1860,  pro- 


duced his  illustrious  literary  and  artistic  contemporaries  ; 
his  collection  is  well  known.  But  the  retouching  of  nega- 
tives not  being  practised,  this  kind  of  work  was  not  generally 
appreciated.  M Grille,  of  Naples,  made  it  a speciality  with 
the  retouch,  and  he  had  a great  demand  for  it.  Ferretti,  of 
Rome,  produced  large  heads  very  much  like  those  of  Rem- 
brandt. Many  others  used  it  at  the  same  period  —some  with 
a knowledge  of  the  mutter,  others  by  pure  chance.  Mr. 
Adam  Salomon,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paris,  exhibited 
portraits  of  this  kind,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  retouch, 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  people.  Ganz,  of  Zurich, 
Tetschler,  of  St.  Giles,  especially  practised  it  before  it  became 
generally  known,  and  many  others  whose  names  1 omit  for 
the  sake  of  brevity. 

1 repeal  here,  that  together  with  these  gentlemen  I made 
it  known  to  many  photographers  iu  the  following  places, 
viz.,  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Menton,  Lausanne, 
Geneva,  Vevey,  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Seville,  Algiers,  Cadiz, 
Lisbon,  Belgium,  and  Germany  ; and  whose  names  I am 
ready  to  show.  Many  of  these  photographers  have  drawn 
and  still  draw  a nice  profit,  both  commercially,  aud  in  the 
form  of  medals  from  the  various  exhibitions. 

As  to  the  interrogative  way  of  reasoning  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
when  he  puts  the  question,  \Vhat  will  M.  Scotellari  claim  ? 

I must  make  some  other  remarks.  There  are  in  England, 
Germany,  and  elsewhere,  people  who  pretend  to  impose 
themselves  by  the  tide  of  Doctors  and  Professors;  and  on 
accouut  of  their  facility  of  communicating  with  the  press, 
always  take  the  word,  and  sustain  theories  which  are 
believed  by  them  to  be  absolute.  And  if  a practitioner  has 
something  to  show  (however  good  it  may  be),  they  always 
contradict  it  as  doubtful  aud  confused.  That  is  their  own 
profession.  Scotellari. 

WILL  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  EXHIBITED  IN  1877 
SHOW  QUALITIES  OF  PERMANENCY  IN  1878? 
Sir, — The  past  photographic  exhibition  having  been  so 
satisfactory  in  point  of  numbers  and  general  excellence, 
many  suggestive  thoughts  occur,  some  few  of  which  may  be 
named  for  the  consideration  of  exhibitors  themselves.  Ob- 
servations were  made  which  I have  not  seen  lu  reviews  of  the 
exhibition  : — 1.  As  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  pictures 
with  each  other.  2.  The  massiveness  of  tone ; it  seemed  to 
force  exclamations  from  visitors  at  the  depths  of  toning. 
3.  It  was  frequently  remarked  that  the  photographs  were  much 
more  deeply  toned  this  year.  Persons  had  their  attention 
directed  to  the  exhibits  ; even  in  the  woiks  of  those  artists 
whose  aim  is  supposed  to  be  to  have  a light  and  constant 
style,  there  seemed  also  to  be  a tendency  to  depth.  Cue  is 
tempted,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  producers,  by  a 
conscious  view  of  exhibiting,  gave  more  force  than  usual  to 
their  productions.  The  fact,  however,  was  that  many  of  the 
pictures — perhaps  the  majority — were  so  deeply  toned  as  to 
show  very  great  uniformity  and  harmony,  with  great  force 
of  tone  aud  colour.  Those  who  might  prefer  rich  brown 
photographs  had  all  gradations,  to  rich  claret,  chestnut  dark- 
ness ; and  exhibitors  who  preferred  cool yreys  came  strongly 
out  by  contrast,  while  tendiug  in  tones  and  vigour  to  black- 
ness, as  if  the  photographs  were  to  vie  with  engravings. 

It  becomes  a fair  question  whether  the  tendency  to  dark- 
ness and  blackness  in  many  carbon  subjects  may  not  have 
influenced,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  the  production  of 
deeper-toned  silver  prints  for  exhibition,  aud  this  fashion — 
if  fashion  there  be — iu  the  rich  hues  of  the  productions  shown 
this  year. 

It  is  just  such  questions  as  these  that,  I presume,  give 
peculiar  value  to  exhibitions  ; aud  if  fashion  prevails,  then 
true  estimates  can  ouly  bo  formed  by  comparing  works 
produced  by  different  persons  in  situations  where  there  can 
be  no  strict  identity  of  light,  periods  of  time,  chemicals, 
modes  of  working,  and  display. 

Having  thus  named  this  one  point  of  the  obvious  intensity 
of  these  photographs,  there  comes  the  ever-recurring  idea  as 
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to  their  permanency  ; and  I suggest  whether  some  interesting 
facts  may  not  result  from  watchful  care,  and  examination, 
from  time  to  time,  of  these  exhibited  pictures,  and  even  to 
report  at  given  periods  on  their  permanency,  or  their  chang- 
ing, or  their  decaying  state — say  within  a year  from  the  date 
of  their  production  or  of  exhibition.  It  appears  to  he  anatural 
desire  to  know  if  these  carefully -pr  -pared  pictures  keep  their 
pristine  brilliancy  and  vigour,  or  if  they  show  the  sickly 
symptoms  that  perplex  and  sadden  the  photographer  and  the 
philosopher. 

Of  hundreds  of  valuable  pictures  prepared  for  exhibition, 
their  history  must  be  well  known  ; every  point  has  been 
considered,  estimated,  and,  it  may  be,  well  remembered.  It 
will  be  gratifying,  indeed,  if  the  ready  report  can  he  made 
that  they  remain  permanent,  or  that  any  changes  may  have 
traceable  causes  assigned.  As  there  were  hundreds  exhibited, 
so  there  may  even  be  hundreds  more  that  were  prepared  for 
exhibition,  and  these  also  afford  ranks  of  witnesses  to  the 
effects  of  time  and  other  influences  on  their  existence  and 
pictorial  value. 

In  the  exhibition  I saw  no  glaring  case  of  tendency  to  fade  ; 
if  any  such  are  known  to  the  artists,  then,  comparing  such 
appearances  with  the  date  of  production,  known  only  to 
themselves,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  photographers  to 
furnish  profitably  a report  ou  the  pictures.  I presume  that 
the  photographic  societies  and  the  photographic  journals 
will  readily  be  available  for  such  reports  on  the  pictures.  It 
will  bo  a grateful  epoch  in  history  if,  after  all  the  literature 
of  doubtful  value  on  the  fading  of  photographs,  there  should 
by  improved  piactice  be  the  happy  response  that  the  silver 
prints  and  pictures  are  but  little  changed,  are  good,  or  re- 
main permanent,  that  were  prepared  for  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Photographic  Society  of  1877. — I am,  yours, 
Slc.,  Taos.  J.  Pearsall,  F.C.S. 


THE  PRICE  OF  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  mo  a small  space  in  your  v luable 
paper.  As  at  present  many  wholesale  dealers  are  offering 
sensitive  papers  to  the  profession,  being  the  time  of  the  year 
mostly  used,  I think  if  the  wholesale  houses  would  come 
down  in  price,  to  say  10s.  6d.  per  quire,  and  give  us  a genuine 
article  that  would  keep,  say,  for  one  month,  at  that  price  I 
don’t  think  there  are  many  photographers  who  would  bother 
about  sensitizing  their  own  papers,  but  would  much  prefer 
buying  paper  already  sensitized  ; that  is,  of  course,  if  its 
qualities  could  be  relied  ou. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  this  letter,  and  I have  no  doubt 
they  will  say  it  will  not  pay  them  to  do  it  at  the  price. 
I mean  to  say  1 believe  it  will  pay  them,  and  pay  them 
well  ; for  where  they  now  sell  quires  they  would  then 
sel  1 half  reams.  As  you  are  aware,  the  prices  of  paper 
average  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  quire,  or  £5  and  £G  per  ream,  and 
as  twenty- four  sheets  of  paper  can  be  silvered  with  loz.  of 
silver,  and  the  price  of  silver  (to  go  into  figures)  is  3s.  3d. 
per  ounce  in  quantities,  and  say  3d.  per  quire  for  gas  and 
acid,  &c.,  this  would  bring  it  up  to  9s.  per  quire,  which 
would  leave  Is.  Gd.  profit  per  quire  for  labour,  besides  selling 
more  paper;  and  with  two  whole  sheet  dishes,  one  quire  an 
hour  could  easily  be  done,  or  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  a good 
hand  would  do  a ream  a day.  It  will  be  a great  boon  to  the 
photographers,  and  saving  of  time,  more  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  I certainly  think  that  much  more  paper 
would  be  used  than  is  at  present,  whereas  the  printer  comes 
of  a morning  and  asks  how  much  paper  to  be  silvered — it 
may  be  ten  or  twenty  sheets,  according  to  the  weather — if 
it  should  prove  fine,  that  lot  in  large  prints  can  be  easily  run 
through,  and  in  many  instances  hours  are  lost  in  a day  by 
having  two  or  three  or  half  a dozen  negatives  out  to  fiuisk 
up,  being  too  late,  perhaps,  to  do  auy  more,  for  fear  of  a wet 
day  to-morrow,  when  if  it  was  kept  in  stock  already,  there 
need  be  no  stopping,  and  printing  commenced  early,  and 
print  as  long  as  there  was  light.  As  far  as  I am  individually 
concerned,  my  printer  is  always  afraid  he  is  going  to  silver 


too  much.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time,  which 
is  of  great  importance  of  a fine  morning. 

Also  a great  boon  it  would  be  to  the  photographer  who 
is  in  a smaller  way  of  business.  Two  or  three  days'  printing 
could  be  done  at  this  time  of  year,  and  of  a wet  day  the 
toning  might  bo  done,  or  it  could  be  left  fora  week  or  more 
if  on  a push.  Of  course,  in  all  instances,  postage  or  car- 
riage of  papers  to  be  charged  extra.  1 think  it  the  profes- 
sion could  really  depend  on  the  paper,  they  would  order  at 
least  one  quarter  of  a ream  or  half  a ream  at  the  time, 
will  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those  in  the  tradel 
I should  in  the  meantime  like  to  hear  any  suggestions  from 
our  brother  photographers. — I am,  yours,  Argent.  Nit. 


SLIGHT  WASHING  AND  PERMANENT  PRINTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a space  in  the  News  to 
relate  a curious  incident  which  happened  some  five  years 
ago.  I did  some  photographs  of  a lady  going  to  India,  and 
she  required  a print  mounted,  &c.,  in  one  hour's  time,  but  I 
said  it  was  impossible,  as  it  would  not  last  when  finished. 
I was,  however,  persuaded  to  do  it.  I then  toned  it  in  acetate 
bath,  and  fixed  iu  hypo,  (usual  strength),  and  had  five 
minutes  to  wash  it  in.  I gave  it  about  three  minutes  of 
running  water,  and  then  I laid  it  down  on  the  floor 
(mounted),  and,  placing  a cloth  over  it,  I passed  several 
times  a hot  ordinary  iron  over  it.  The  other  day  a lady 
called,  and  showed  me  a print,  and  asked  if  I could  copy  it. 
I said  yes,  and  discovered  in  this  print  the  one  I have  just 
been  speaking  about.  It  was  as  white  as  when  I sent  it  out 
five  years  ago,  while  the  others  1 sent  alter  many  houis’ 
washing  showed  evident  signs  of  the  yellow  fever.  What 
does  this  mean?  I cannot  say,  but  I leave  it  for  my  more 
scientific  friends  to  discover. — Yours  very  truly, 

Lanilthorne  Hatch,  Farnhan,  Murrey.  0.  R.  P.  Vernon. 


Ilruaiiuttgs  nf  Sanities. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
ovening  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  instant. 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard  (in  the  absence  of  the  President  through 
illness)  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a preceding 
meeting]  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Messrs. 
W.  F.  Hobscn,  A.  Hill,  E.  Brightman,  and  Brooker. 

Captain  Abney,  K.E.,  F.R.S.,  then  read  a paper  on  “Bro- 
mide Emulsions,”  and  showed  some  experimental  plates  illus- 
trating points  in  his  paper.  As  the  discussion  apart  from  the 
paper  would  be  uninteresting  and  scarcely  intelligible,  we 
shall  delay  a full  report  until  next  week,  when  the  paper  will 
also  appear. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  showed  some  good  emulsion  negatives, 
but  considered  the  process  vory  slow.  In  answer  to  questions, 
he  thought  his  plates  required  an  exposure  ten  times  as  long  as 
wet  plates. 

Mr.  Henry  detailed  an  experience  when  one  of  his  own 
bromide  of  zinc  emulsion  plates,  one  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  emul- 
sion plates,  and  a wet  collodion  plate  were  tested  ; they  were 
each  exposed  for  five  seconds  with  a Dallmeyer’s  stereo,  lens, 
and  the  results  were  as  nearly  as  possible  precisely  similar. 

Mr.  Kennett,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  found  his  gelatine 
plates  as  sensitive  as  the  quickest  wet  plates,  and  the  develop- 
ment took  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Mr.  England  found  emulsion  plates  nearly  as  sensitive  as 
wet,  but  not  quite.  Development  about  the  same  as  wet. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Viles,  on  “ Micro-Photography,”  was 
announced  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  Rooms  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December  6th,  tho 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
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and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society:  Messrs.  Frank  Bishop  and  E.  W. Stowel. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

Report  of  Committee. 

Your  committee,  in  presenting  the  annual  report  for  the 
session  of  1877,  congratulate  the  members  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
work  which  has  been  brought  before  their  notice,  and  which, 
haring  been  of  an  exceedingly  practical  nature,  has  afforded  the 
members  occasions  for  conversational  discussions;  and  these 
being  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  your  Society’s  sphere  of 
usefulness,  your  committee  express  the  hope  that  young  members 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered  for  acquiring 
practical  information  from  their  more  advanced  brother  experi- 
mentalists. At  the  same  time,  your  committee  throw  out  a 
suggestion  that,  as  tending  to  develop  still  further  this  branch  of 
the  Society’s  proceedings,  it  would  derive  much  aid  if  short  papers 
could  be  read  upon  comparatively  little  matters,  upon  which  the 
experience  of  others,  through  these  conversational  discussions, 
might  be  made  useful  to  all. 

Your  committee  are  pleased  also  to  have  to  offer  congratulations 
upon  the  result  of  this  year’s  Technical  Exhibition  meeting.  The 
opportunity  for  new  ideas  and  inventions  to  be  thus  brought  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  photographic  world  is  all  that  your  Society 
can  do  ; the  result  must  entirely  depend  upon  inventors,  who  are 
freely  invited  to  make  known  their  productions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  institution  of  such  a meeting  is  entitled  to  support,  and 
worthy  of  success. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  session  : — “ The 
Collodio-Bromide  Process  applied  to  Transparencies  and  Enlarge- 
ments without  a N itrate  Bath,”  by  W.  Brooks ; “ Collodio-Bromide 
Emulsion,”  by  P.  Mawdsley ; “On  Drawbacks,”  by  E.  Dun- 
more;  “Photographic  Difficulties,”  by  F.  York;  “The  Nitrate 
Silver  Bath,"  by  B.  J.  Edwards ; “ Spots  in  Emulsions,  their 
Cause  and  Remedy,”  by  W.  Brooks  ; “ Educational  Aid  by  Pho- 
tographic Exhibits,”  by  T.  J.  Pearsall,  F.C.S. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  made  a communication  respecting  experiments 
he  had  made  with  a magnet  for  the  production  of  a photographic 
image. 

Air.  Warnerke  gave  a description,  and  demonstrated  the 
action,  of  bromide  of  copper  as  an  intensifying  agent. 

Photographs. — Transparencies,  new  inventions,  and  appliances 
have  been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brooks,  Ayling,  Fernely,  Cutchey, 
York,  Warnerke,  Lane,  Pearsall,  Bolas,  Baynham  Jones,  Reeves 
and  Iloare,  Dumnore,  Aldridge,  Ayres,  Cocking,  Taylor,  Penny, 
Allan,  Clarke,  Harrison,  Dallas,  Woodbury,  and  Wright  and  Co. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  hope  that  as  the  basis  of  your 
Society’s  success  is  built  upon  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse, 
where  the  good  of  others  is  considered  beyond  the  individual,  so 
they  trust  the  Society  may  go  on  prosperously  in  its  mission  of 
practical  work,  and  that  the  forthcoming  session  may  be  valuable 
in  new  ideas  and  fresh  developments  of  existing  facts. 

The  report  having  been  received  and  adopted,  the  election 
of  offieera  was  proceeded  with ; and  after  a vote,  by  which  it 
was  decided  to  retain  five  vice-presidents,  instead  of  reducing 
the  number  to  three,  the  following  officers  were  elected. 
President . Rev.  F.  F.  Statbara,  M.A.,  F.G  S. 

Vice-Presidents  : G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A-,  F.S.  A.,  Jabez 
Hughes,  F.  Howard,  W.  Brooks,  P.  Mawdsley. 

Committee  : Messrs.  Aldridge,  Ayres,  Duumore,  Fry,  Nesbit, 
Warnerke,  and  York. 

Treasurer : F.  Bridge. 

Hon.  Secretary  : E.  Cocking. 

Mr.  Lane  exhibited  an  ingonious  portable  camera  with 
several  points  of  improvement  in  convenience,  portability,  and 
rigidity.  Alter  some  conversation,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
President  and  officers  duly  passed  and  acknowledged, 

Mr.  Foxlee  proposed  and  Mr.  Brooks  seconded  a motion 
empowering  the  members  to  elect  honorary  members.  This 
motion  being  carried,  Mr.  Foxlee  proposed  the  election  of  Mr. 
P.  le  Neve  Foster  in  that  rolation.  This  was  carried,  and  Mr. 
Pearsall  was  also  elected  an  honorary  member.  After  some 
other  desultory  proceedings  the  meeting  terminated. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  above  Association  held  their 
monthly  meeting  at  160a,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  December  5th. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Bolas  proposed,  and  Mr,  Hall  seconded,  “That 


Mr.  Massey  be  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Association.” 
Mr.  Cussons  was  enrolled  as  honorary  member.  „ 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  decided  to  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  2nd,  1878,  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  when 
it  is  hoped  a large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  will 
take  place.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  p.m. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  5th, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Davies  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  approved, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society : —Messrs.  John  Bouar,  J.  D.  Adams, 
Win.  Halkett,  Win.  Cowan,  Kirkwood,  James  Coutts,  Michie, 
Win.  Mathieson,  J.  G.  Goodman,  nud  Mr.  James  Pillans,  Jun. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  A.R  S.A.,  then  read  a paper  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  dry  plate  processes,  exemplified 
by  the  studies  of  several  amateur  members  of  the  Society  (see 
page  592). 

1 he  paper  was  illustrated  by  a number  of  negatives  produced 
by  many  processes,  from  the  old  calotype  to  the  most  recent 
gelatino-bromido  methods,  extremely  varied  subjects  being  re- 
presented, from  the  ancient  and  massive  monuments  of  Egypt 
to  the  quiet  shady  nooks  in  an  old  Scotch  kirk-yard.  Neither 
v/as  portraiture  wanting,  as  some  most  successful  portraits 
were  shown,  possessing  all  the  qualities  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  artist  ns  distinguished  from  the  photographer,  and 
these  by  '.means  of  dry  plates,  in  an  ordinary  room  with  half 
the  window  blocked  up,  the  time  occupied  not  being  longer 
than  that  required  in  the  photographic  glass-house. 

Mr.  W.  Nelson,  in  referring  to  gelatino-bromide  plate3,  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Gray  was  the  author  of  the  process,  he  having 
experimented  on  it  for  years  past,  and  worked  it  out  to 
its  present  high  position.  So  sensitive  bad  he  found  Mr.  Gray’s 
plates,  that  by  an  inadvertent  exposure  of  throe  seconds  he  had 
found  the  plate  spoiled  by  over-exposure.  He  congratulated 
Mr.  Macbeth  on  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  matter 
brought  forward,  and  considered  the  exhibition  of  failures  in 
juxtaposition  with  non-failures  was  a very  happy  thought,  and 
concluded  by  remarking  that  he  who  says  ho  has  no  failures  is 
in  himself  the  greatest  failure  of  all. 

Mr.  Alex.  Mathieson  spoke  to  the  high  sensibility  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plates,  and  showed  the  negativo  of  a horse 
which  had  been  most  successfully  obtained  by  an  exposure  of 
six  seconds,  using  a rectilinear  lens.  He  remarked  that  a no- 
vice was  liable  to  be  much  deceived  by  the  character  of  the 
films,  for  so  very  non-actinic  in  colour  were  they,  that  what 
would  usually  be  deemed  a mere  “ghost,”  was  found  to  produce 
the  most  brilliant  results  when  printed.  In  exhibiting  a number 
of  collodio-bromide  negatives  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  ho 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  whether  the  bromide  were  sus- 
pended in  gelatine  or  collodion,  the  plates  showed  a remarkable 
immunity  from  all  the  stains  and  other  defects  so  common  in 
many  other  processes. 

Dr.  Nicol  said  there  was  hardly  a limit  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  Mr.  Gray’s  plates.  The  only  tiling  to  be  guarded  against 
was  admission  of  white  light  to  the  plates  in  any  stage  of  their 
production  ; the  fogging  that  some  complained  of  was  wholly 
due  to  the  admission  of  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room. 
Absolutely  clear  plates,  even  with  the  most  sensitive  films, 
could  be  produced  with  certainty  it  duo  regard  were  paid  to 
this  particular.  So  well  satisfied  were  some  professional  pho- 
tographers who  had  tried  it,  that  they  had  bought  the  method 
of  production  from  Mr.  Gray,  and  in  more  than  ono  case  the 
bath  had  been  wholly  superseded  by  these  dry  plates,  even  for 
ordinary  portrait  work. 

Mr.  Annan  thought  very  highly  of  Mr.  Gray’s  process.  Ho 
understood  the  inventor  claimed  the  introduction  of  a distinctly 
now  and  original  ingredient  as  a special  feature  of  his  emul- 
sion, and  it  was  to  this  particular  material,  which  was  used  in 
la'ge  quantities,  that  he  ascribed  the  keeping  qualities  and  the 
exalted  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  In  his  experience  he 
found  it  much  easier  to  coat  large  plates  with  gelatine  than 
with  collodion. 

Mr.  Davies  elicited  the  information  that  “cockling”  or 
“buckling”  of  the  edges,  and  blisters,  wero  quite  unknown 
with  these  plates,  and  that  whonever  those  delects  occurred  in 
any  process,  it  was  duo  to  a poculiar  quality  of  the  gelatine 
employed. 
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Some  of  the  prints  furnished  by  Mr.  Murray  in  illustration 
of  Mr.  Macbeth’s  paper  also  showed  the  relative  merits  ot 
several  methods  of  printing.  Frints  bj  the  collotype,  zinco- 
graphic,  and  other  fatty  ink  processes  were  exhibited  alongside 
of  sdver  prints  from  the  same  negative  ; this  was  a vory 
interesting  feature.  One  print  from  a calotypo  negative  ot  the 
ruins  at  Luxor,  by  Mr.  Murray,  printed  by  Colonel  James, 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  was  specially  noticed. 

Mr.  Davies  exhibited  a magnificent  copper  plate  twenty-one 
inches  by  sixteen  inches,  produced  from  one  of  his  negatives — a 
reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  by  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth, 
A.B.S.A.,  together  with  a print  on  plate  paper  from  the  same. 
He  said  its  origin  was  duo  to  the  late  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Exhibition,  at  which  the  exceedingly  beautiful  productions  of 
Messrs.  Goupil  were  so  much  admired,  anil  for  which  ono  of  the 
silver  medals  had  been  awarded.  He  felt  a peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  exhibiting  this,  the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  reached 
Scotland.  The  resulting  prints  were  so  very  satisfactory  that 
other  artists  of  eminence  had  already  decided  to  have  their 
pictures  reproduced  by  this  photo-graveur  method.  The  plate 
and  print  were  examined  with  extreme  interest,  and 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  reply  to  queries,  stated  that  the  plate  only 
appeared  touched  by  the  graver  in  those  points  where  the  light 
had  caught  the  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  painting.  He  thanked  Mr.  Davies  for  submitting  such 
an  interesting  production  to  the  criticism  of  members,  and 
said  that  no  engravor  could  have  reproduced  his  picture  so 
perfectly,  for  when  an  engraver  copies  a picture  lie  merely 
translates  his  idea  of  it,  the  result  being  in  a totally  different 
language  ; whereas  in  the  example  exhibited  there  was  the 
absolute  reproduction  of  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  of  anything  more  valuable  that  this. 

Mr.  Dobie  said  he  had  made  many  attempts  to  produce 
copper  plates  by  electro-deposit  on  irapressioned  gelatine,  and 
tho  only  difficulty  he  had  to  contend  against  was  the  action  of 
the  bath  or  vat  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tender  film;  if  he  had 
any  means  of  overcoming  this,  he  was  certain  that  copper 
plates  could  be  propared  at  a very  small  cost. 

A fluid  lens  by  Archer  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  through  the  President.  The  historic  relic 
was  examined  with  much  interest.  It  will  be  placed  among 
other  treasures  of  the  Society,  suitable  rooms  for  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  shortly  be  provided. 

Mr.  Macbeth  next  paid  a graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  MacGlashan.  Ho  said  that  the  Society 
should  not  not  allow  this  meeting  to  pass— seeing  it  is  the  first 
which  has  been  held  siuce  Mr.  MtcGiashau’s  decease — without 
paying  a tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  From  the  com- 
mencement, not  merely  of  this  Society,  but  of  photography 
itself,  Mr.  MacGlashan  took  a most  prominent  part  in  following 
and  contributing  to  the  progrrss  of  each.  Being  of  a highly 
inventive  and  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  did  much  in  the  way 
of  improvement  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  cl  emical 
apparatus,  and  certain  types  of  photography  with  a view  to 
printing  purposes.  He  was  among  the  foremost  (after  Messrs. 
1).  0.  Hill  and  Adamson)  to  put  the  size  and  style  of  their  calo- 
type  portraits  into  prominence  by  the  collodion  process.  Tho 
Society  would  long  remember  the  impression  which  theso  pro- 
traits made  on  the  public  at  large,  composed  with  a simplicity 
and  grandeur  which  made  them  stand  by  themselves  a3  works 
of  art.  Mr.  MacGlashan  was  well  known  in  his  profession 
proper,  being  for  many  years  the  first  copper  plate  printer  in 
Scotland.  He  (Mr.  Macbeth)  bad  personally  a most  pleasing 
recollection  of  the  kind  and  obliging  manner  in  which  the 
deceased  met  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  artists  and  engravers, 
in  producing  with  tho  greatest  pains  a true  rendering  of  their 
works.  The  self-sacrificing  disposition  in  devoting  his  fertility 
of  resource  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  sought  his  advice  or 
sorvices  was  a marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  would  be 
long  cherished  in  the  memory  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Anderson',  and  others, 
spoke  to  similar  effect. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Macbeth,  Murray,  Mathieson, 
Davies,  Wilson,  and  the  Chair  brought  a peculiarly  interesting 
meeting  to  a close. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Museum,  Queen's  Road, 


Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  December  5th,  Mr.  G.  Webber  in 
tho  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  E.  Brightman  to  exhibit 
thfe  new  pyro-hydrogen  light  for  the  magic  lantern.  The  exa- 
mination of  this  new  and  most  simple  arrangement  for  a very 
powerful  light  was  very  interesting,  the  light  being  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  in  intensity  to  the  oxy-hydrogen  light. 

Mr.  Daniel  passed  round  tor  examination  one  of  his  nega- 
tives, the  varnished  surface  of  which  presented  a very  peculiar 
appearance.  There  seemed  to  be  a perfect  network  ot  a very 
fine  mesh  completely  covering  tho  negative.  It  did  not  exist 
below  tho  varnish,  nor,  Mr.  Daniel  affirmed,  did  it 
in  tho  slightest  affect  the  printing.  He  said  the  varnish 
was  some  made  by  a friend  of  his,  an  amateur,  and  which  was 
considered  so  excellent  in  quality  that  many  of  his  friends  used 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  He  should  like  to  hoar  the 
opinion  of  the  members  present  as  to  the  character  and  result, 
if  any,  of  the  marks. 

Lieut.  LrsAGHTdid  not  consider  the  markings,  cracks,  or, 
rather,  very  minute  folds,  through  expansion  of  the  varnish, 
consequent  on  the  gum  in  it  not  being  properly  balanced.  He 
recommended  removing  the  varnish  by  exposure  to  alcoholic 
vapour,  and  re-varnishing. 

Mr.  Brightman  considered  that  rathor  dangerous,  and  pro- 
posed immersion  in  preference. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that,  unfortunately,  many  of  his  finest  (in- 
cluding prize  medal)  negatives  showed  symptoms  of  the  same 
state  ot  things,  some  being  equally  strongly  depicted. 

It  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a most  extraordinary 
appearance. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brightman  closed  the  meeting. 


Berlin  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  C.  Brasch,  Esq  , in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greenwood  for  a copy  of  his 
almanac  was  passed. 

The  Chairman  then  laid  before  the  members  a beautiful  col- 
lection of  micro-photographs,  made  by  Mr.  Grimm,  of  Offenburg, 
and  presented  by  him  as  an  addition  to  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Society.  They  were  examined  by  the  assembly 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  declared  to  be  first  rate  work. 

Mr.  Ernbt  Duby  then  read  a paper  treating  on  Heliogravure, 
and  the  Different  Phases  of  its  Development.  He  showed  how 
from  the  first  beginning  of  our  art  there  had  bem  a tendency  to 
substitute  for  the  rather  troublesome  and  expensive  work  of 
ordinary  printing  from  the  negative  on  albumenized  paper,  a 
method  that  would  allow  the  production  of  pictures  on  litho- 
graphic stones,  or  metallic  plates.  The  first  patents  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a method  had  been  granted  to  Messrs.  Lemercier, 
Lerebonrs,  and  Barreswille,  in  the  year  1852.  Mr.  E.  Duby  then 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  this  first  method  of  photo- 'ithography, 
and  exhibited  a portrait  of  a member  (Mr.  William  Werner),  the 
chief  of  the  photographers  of  the  Royal  Printing  Establishment 
(Konigliche,  Staatsdruckerei),  done  by  this  method  in  the  year 
1852.  A common  lithographic  stone,  after  being  carefully 
polished,  was  grained  by  some  sand  and  water,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  produce  pictures  from  nature.  Afterwards,  a solution  of 
asphalt  in  oil  of  turpentine  was  mixed  with  some  drops  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Notice  was 
called  to  the  circumstance  that  not  much  of  the  nitrate  would  be 
dissolved  in  the  oil,  and,  moreover,  that  the  act  of  dissolving 
required  several  weeks  of  time.  This  mixture  was  carefully 
spread  over  the  stone  by  means  of  a roller.  When  dry,  the  stone 
was  exposed  to  the  light  under  a negative,  which  generally  took 
from  one  to  three  days,  whereupon  the  picture,  that  would  be 
already  somewhat  visible  on  the  stone,  should  be  developed  by  a 
sponge  dipped  into  some  turpentine  and  linseed  oil.  It  would 
soon  appear  very  distinctly,  and  with  considerable  force.  The 
stone  must  then  be  etched,  whereupon  (the  remainder  of  the 
asphalt  having  been  removed)  it  might  be  inked  and  printed 
from.  Mr.  Duby  exhibited  a lithographic  stone  prepared  by  him 
in  this  manner,  in  which  the  members  showed  great  interest. 
Further  particulars  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Mr.  H.  Bock,  photographer  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince  Frederic 
Charles,  exhibited  a new  apparatus  invented  by  him  for  doing  re- 

I production  n ork.  This  apparatus  consists  in  a box  fixed  on  a 
sort  of  movable  gibbet,  fastened  to  the  camera-stand,  and  which 
can  be  turned  horizontally.  If  it  be  wanted  to  reproduce  a carte- 
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de-visite  or  a cabinet  card  (that  is,  a positive  picture),  the  same 
may  be  fastened  to  the  box  and  covered  with  a clean  glass  plate. 
If  it  be  required  to  reproduce  a negative  in  order  to  obtain  a dia- 
positive,  the  box  must  be  turned  round  on  its  axis,  the  negative 
fixed  on  it  by  means  of  two  crotchets,  and  then  a sort  of  bag, 
fastened  to  the  box,  will  be  drawn  over  the  objective,  so  as  to  re- 
tain all  superfluous  light.  The  apparatus  may  be  turned  in  every 
direction,  and  will  always  remain  steady. 

The  members  unanimously  agreed  that  for  reproductions  this 
apparatus  was  the  best  and  most  convenient  hitherto  exhibited. 

Mr.  Carl  Fiucke  exhibited  some  copies  that  he  had  varnished 
by  a particular  composition  of  wax  and  other  substances.  He  did 
not,  howevor,  reveal  the  secret  of  the  composition. 

The  meeting  considered  that  though  by  the  use  of  this  varnish 
the  appearance  of  the  picture  was  greatly  enhanced,  that,  by  the 
so-called  heiss-satinir  maschine  (hot  burnishing  machine),  the 
same  effect  might  be  produced,  and  that  the  pictures  were  not  so 
liable  to  injury  by  scratches  as  often  happens  when  they  are 
rubbed  with  the  wax  or  similar  compositions. 

Mr.  Til.  Toor  stated  that  for  hot  burnishing  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  such  a machine,  and  that  he  had  found 
an  old  common  burnishing  machine  quite  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that  on  pictures  rubbed  with  these 
varnishes  the  retouching  would  soon  afterwards  be  visible,  by 
which  they  lose  their  value. 

Messrs.  Braun  and  Co.,  at  Dornaeh,  had  sent  in  a beautiful 
collection  of  carbon  prints,  reproductions  of  statues,  paintings,  and 
landscapes  (original).  They  were  examined  with  all  the  admira- 
tion due  to  the  productions  of  this  celebrated  firm. 

Mr.  H.  Birfelder,  of  Peru,  forwarded  a beautiful  collection  of 
Swiss  views  as  a present  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  II.  Toop,  a gentleman  known  in  Germany  as  a first-class 
photographer,  declared  these  landscape  pictures  to  be  the  most 
excellent  he  had  ever  seen. 

Among  them  there  were  some  ice  mountains,  parts  of  the  Swiss 
Jura  Railroad,  and  other  interesting  sights.  As  to  the  ice  moun- 
tain pictures,  it  was  particularly  interesting  to  see  that  some  of 
them  had  been  taken  at  an  elevation  of  about  ten  thousand  feet, 
and  they  must  have  been  taken  with  a good  deal  of  difficulty  and 
hard  labour. 

The  members  requested  the  Secretary  to  send  their  best  thanks 
to  Mr.  Birfelder  for  his  friendly  gift. 

Mr.  F.  U.  Benekendorff  exhibited  a fine  collection  of  Licht- 
drucks  done  by  Mr.  W.  Hoffmann,  of  Dresden. — E.  Duur. 


5T alk  in  Stubin. 

Photographing  a Trotting  Horse. — The  Druggists'  Adver- 
tiser, noticing  the  feat  in  San  Francisco  of  photographing  a 
race-horse  while  tyotting  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  feet  in 
a second,  says  that  during  the  exposure  the  rider’s  whip  did 
not  move  the  distance  of  its  diameter. 

A New  Autographic  Process. — In  the  Belgian  Bulletin 
du  Mnsec,  M.  Hannot  describes  the  following  new  autographic 
process.  The  writing  or  drawing  is  made  upon  any  kind  of 
paper,  which  should,  however,  not  be  very  thick.  A special 
ink  is  used,  composed  of  gum-arabic  or  gelatine  $ ozs..  water 
saturated  with  bichromate  of  potash  one  quart,  and  sufficient 
Indian  ink  to  colour  the  whole.  The  gum  is  first  dissolved  in 
the  solution,  and  the  ink  afterwards  added.  The  preparation 
must  be  kept  sheltered  from  the  light,  and  when  used  a portion 
should  be  poured  out  in  an  inkstand  of  black  glass.  When  the 
drawing  is  finished  it  is  exposed  to  light,  whereby  the  lines  are 
rendered  insoluble.  A plate  of  zinc  or  a stone  is  then  prepared 
and  polished  with  emery,  and  the  drawing  is  placed  upon  it 
face  downward.  Above  the  latter  is  laid  a sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  gum-arabic,  and  above  this  two  or  three  sheets  of 
dampened  blotting-paper.  The  whole  is  then  pressod.  The  I 
moisture  in  the  blotting-paper  reaches  the  gummed  paper,  and 
the  gum,  dissolved,  traverses  the  autographic  paper  and  affects 
the  zinc  or  stone  everywhere  except  where  the  insoluble  lines  of 
the  design  have  prevented  its  passago.  A roller  of  greasy  ink 
may  then  bo  passed  over  the  plate,  and  the  grease  will  adhere 
only  to  the  lines  which  are  not  covered  with  moisture. 
Printing  is  then  done  in  the  usual  way. — Scientijie  American. 

To  Make  Composition  Ornaments  for  Ficture  Frames, 
etc. — Mix  whiling  with  thin  glue  to  the  consistence  of  putty. 
Have  the  mould  ready,  rub  it  over  with  6weet  oil,  and  press 
the  composition  into  it.  When  a good  impression  is  produced, 
take  it  out  and  lay  it  aside  to  dry.  If  it  be  desired  to  tit  the 


ornament  to  a curved  or  irregular  surface,  apply  glue,  and  bend 
it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  attached  before  it  gets  dry. — 

Scientijie  American. 


domspottbents. 

II.  B.  Frankland. — Large  dishes  may  be  made  of  well-seasoned 
pine.  They  may  bo  treated  inside  thoroughly  with  paraffin, 
which  will  make  them  water-tight  and  non-injurious  to  solutions  ; 
or  they  may  be  well  pitched,  or  treated  with  shellac  varnish.  A 
very  clean-looking  interior  is  made  by  first  lining  them  with  cart- 
ridge paper  put  on  with  paste,  and,  when  dry,  varnished  either 
with  shellac  or  a mixture  of  plain  collodion  and  boiled  linseed 
oil.  The  lining  has  an  advantage  in  showing  the  presence  of  dirt 
at  any  time. 

Amateur  — Does  the  film-splitting  to  which  you  refer  occur  in  pro- 
ducing the  picture,  or  in  the  varnished  film  of  the  finished  nega- 
tive'? We  think,  from  your  allusions,  it  is  the  latter.  Storing  the 
negatives  in  a damp  placo  or  in  a damp  atmosphere  is  the  most 
common  oausc ; sometimes  it  is  due  to  insufficient  rinsing  after 
fixing.  Sometimes  a bad  varnish  is  the  cause. 

A French  Canadian  Lady. — Some  of  your  cards  are  very  good. 
The  little  child  with  bird  is  very  pretty,  nnd  the  expression  admir- 
able. The  young  lady  with  hat  in  hand  is  also  very  good.  The 
chief  tendency  to  defect  is  in  excess  of  full  front  light,  which  has 
a tendency  to  flatten  the  faces.  Wo  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving 
our  opinion  on  the  heads  when  they  arrive. 

Lantern. — The  coloured  gelatine  sheets  may  be  purchased  of  many 
fancy  shops  where  fancy  stationery  is  sold ; also  of  confectioners. 
You  will  find  aniline  colours  answer  better. 

A New  Subscriber. — In  our  experience,  no  iron  solution  will 
yield  good  results  as  a developer  if  used  over  and  over  as  it  is  in 
a dipping  bath.  Wo  should  try  a fifteen-grain  iron  solution,  with 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid,  constantly  filling  up  the  bath  with 
fresh  solution  made  as  at  first.  2.  Wo  havo  not  heard  of 
toughened  glass  being  prepared  for  negatives ; we  doubt  much 
whether  it  would  bo  of  scrvico  for  negatives.  Warnerko’s  film  is 
the  best  substitute  wo  know.  Mica  may  be  used,  but  is  difficult 
to  obtain  of  sufficiently  large  size. 

Rev.  W.  M. — It  is  often  a difficult  task  to  remove  varnished  nega- 
tive films  from  the  glass,  ns,  especially  if  the  collodion  used  have 
a porous  structure,  the  varnish  permeates  the  film,  and  partially 
cements  the  film  to  the  glass.  But  we  have  seen  cases  in  which 
the  application  of  a moderately  thick  layer  of  gelatine  has,  when 
quite  dry,  pulled  up  the  varnished  film,  and  allowed  it  to  leave  tho 
glass.  The  entire  removal  of  tho  varnish  is  a difficult  task.  The 
only  way  is  to  soak  or  w ish  repeatetly  with  tho  solvent  of  tho 
varnish.  If,  for  instance,  a spirit  varnish  have  been  used,  then 
wash  with  alcohol.  It  is  often  the  b6st  plan  to  reproduce  the 
negatives  by  contact  printing. 

Asbestos. — Wo  cannot  tell  you  with  certainty  where  you  can  obtain 
asbestos  ; most  likely  of  some  chemist.  Baryta  white  is  sulphato 
of  baryta.  What  is  termed  permanent  whito  is,  we  believe,  zinc 
white. 

Mu.  Bury. — Thanks.  We  have  not  seen  the  “Opturaieur”  in 
uestion.  We  presume  it  is  an  aid  to  tho  use  of  supplementary 
iffused  light  as  an  accelerator. 

A Man. — There  is  no  work  published  on  the  subject  of  collodion 
transfers.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  havo  been  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  and  the  Year-Book  of  Photography. 

F.  Brown. — Wo  regret  that  we  do  Dot  remember  the  address  of 
M.  Jablichkoff. 

C.  U.  P.  Vernon. — The  person  you  name  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  business  at  all  now,  but  has  disappeared 
J.  S.  C. — We  described  the  light  in  question,  a few  months  ago,  as 
the  lime  light  without  tho  use  of  oxygen,  heated  air  being  used 
instead.  The  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  used,  and  the  light  is 
very  brilliant.  It  would  be  somewhat  inconvenient,  we  fear,  for 
use  underground,  2.  The  “ opturateur”  to  which  you  refer  is  a 
means  of  using  supplementary  light  as  an  accelerator.  3.  Well- 
seasoned  pine  will  answer  well  for  wooden  dishes.  They  may  be 
treated  inside  with  pitch,  or  thoroughly  saturated  with  melted 
araftio,  or  varnished  with  shellac  varnish,  or  with  a mixture  of 
oiled  oil  and  collodion.  We  should  try  the  paraffin.  Get  the 
dish  well  made,  with  dovetailed  or  mortised  joints,  and  the  sur- 
faces planed  perfectly  smooth.  Then  rub  in  the  paraffin.  If  this 
did  not  answer  satisfactorily,  shellac  varnish  might  then  be  added. 
If  your  dish  has  not  boen  "used  for  other  chemicals,  it  may,  after 
thorough  washing,  be  used  again  for  silver  solution.  If  it  have 
been  used  at  all  for  hyposulphite  solution,  keep  it  for  that  purpose, 
and  no  other.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  use  it  for  silver  again; 

J.  T.  Robinson. — Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter  and  sug- 
gestion. If  it  is  possible,  we  will  act  upon  it.  The  explanation 
of  the  present  mode  is  that  tho  pressure  of  the  moment  when  the 
task  is  executed  does  not  give  time  for  much  arrangement. 

J.  C.  Stephens. — We  learn,  on  enquiry,  that  the  papers  have 
been  sent.  We  shall  give  especial  attention  to  seo  that  no  mis- 
carriage occur.  Thanks  for  Year-Book  copy. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


December  2l,  1877.") 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
The  Science  op  Photo-Astronomy  — Truth,  the  One 
Element  of  Portraiture. 

The  Science  of  Photo-astronomij.—  Gradually  a new  science 
is  making  way  among  us,  and  one  by  one  its  conquests  ac- 
cumulate. ’,Ve  allude  to  astronomical  photography.  The 
camera,  as  we  have  shown  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns, 
has  often  been  made  to  record  results  and  to  write  down  the 
phases  of  a phenomenon  as  they  are  passed  in  review  ; but  in 
connection  with  astronomy,  it  does  something  more  than  this. 
The  astronomical  camera  is  as  much  a scientific  instrument 
as  the  microscope  or  telescope,  and  by  its  means  we  are 
gradually  acquiring  knowledge  which,  without  tne  aid  of  a 
sensitive  film,  would  have  been  altogether  unattainable. 
We  need  not  refer  to  Mr.  Draper’s  well-known  researches  to 
prove  our  words  ; we  need  not  point  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  of 
New  York,  and  recal  his  magnificent  pictures  of  the  moon ; 
nor  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Young,  who  claims  to 
have  photographed  the  protuberances  of  the  sun  inordinary 
daylight.  Iudeed,  the  sun  has  of  late  years  been  almost 
exclusively  studied  by  photo-astronomers,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  respecting  that  luminary, 
its  photosphere,  corona,  sunspots,  and  other  phenomena,  are 
all  the  fruits  of  the  camera.  The  last  discovery  of  M. 
Janssen,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  is  due  also  to  photo-astronomy,  and  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  light  unless  photographic  knowledge 
had  been  possessed  by  the  investigator.  A telescope 
directed  at  the  sun’s  disk  will  tell  the  observer  compara- 
tively little.  If  he  cut  off  the  light  sufficiently  to  permit 
him  to  examine  the  luminary  with  ease,  then  he  has  cut  off 
too  much  to  permit  to  find  out  the  delicate  detail  upon  the 
suu's  surface,  of  which  the  c amera  has  just  told  us  the 
existence.  All  photographs  have  shown  us  hitherto,  and 
what  telescopic  observers  only  have  seen  of  the  sun,  is  a disk 
of  dazaling  whiteness ; but  by  a careful  manipulation  M. 
Janssen  has  been  able  to  take  a photograph  betraying  con- 
siderable detail  on  its  surface.  This  he  has  done  by  con- 
tracting the  period  of  exposure  to  something  like  one 
three-thousandth  of  a second,  when  he  secures  a latent 
image  which,  by  careful  development  aud  judicious  intensi- 
fication, yields  a picture  of  the  sun  such  as  never  was 
witnessed  before.  Markings  of  various  kinds  are  to  be 
witnessed,  of  the  existence  of  which  astrooomers  had  hitherto 
only  dreamed,  and  these  results  are  produced  not  once  in  a 
while  by  M.  Janssen,  but  day  after  day.  We  are  told  that 
a series  of  intensifying  operations  have  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  make  all  the  details  visible,  for  if  the  plate  receives 
a little  too  much  exposure,  all  chance  of  securing  the  more 
delicate  modifications  is  gone.  Now  that  he  has  goue  so 
far,  the  skilful  French  photo-astronomer  will  doubtless 
proceed  to  find  out  what  more  he  can  of  those  puzzling 
phenomena,  sunspots,  of  which  we,  with  all  our  science, 
know  but  very  little  at  present.  Indeed,  a new  era  of  solar 
science  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  us,  and  the  prosecution 
of  it  is  solely  in  the  bands  of  photo-astronomers.  Accounts 
come  to  us  from  India,  that  the  amount  and  variation  of 
solar  radiation  is  being  determined  there,  a research  which 
is  also  conducted  for  the  most  part  with  a camera.  In  this 
country  Professor  Stuart  and  Mr.  Lockyer  are  making 
preparation  to  continue  similar  experiments,  the  latter 
gentleman  proposing  to  utilise  Captain  Abney’s  method  of 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  so 
that  variations  in  thermal  and  chemical  intensity  may  be 
recorded  automatically.  Seemingly,  the  camera  is  becoming 
an  universal  instrument  of  science  among  men  engaged  in 
optical  and  physical  researches. 

Truth,  the  One  Element  of  Portraiture. — A photographic 
portrait  may  not  be  so  much  of  a work  of  art  as  a painting 
or  engraving,  but  still  there  is  this  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 


photographs : they  are  usually  a good  bit  like  you,  while 
engravings,  at  any  rate,  never  are.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  look  at  the  very  well-executed  engravings  in  our 
London  illustrated  papers,  which  contain  the  best  work  of 
this  kind  : if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  personage  depicted, 
it  does  not  much  matter  ; you  say  he  seems  a handsome  sort 
of  man,  or  that  he  looks  rather  younger  than  you  thought, 
and  there  the  matter  ends.  But  take  the  case  of  any  one 
you  really  know  intimately,  whom  you  have  met,  perhaps,  a 
score  of  times,  and  whose  features  are  impressed  on  your 
memory.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  seen  an 
engraving  of  such  a person  which  has  been  in  any  way  like 
him?  Some  engravings — many  nowadays — are  taken  from 
photographs.  The  latter  are  not  called  art  productions,  the 
former  are.  And  yet,  as  the  art  comes  in,  the  likeness  goes 
out,  seemingly.  There  is  a something  about  the  eye  or  a 
twitch  across  the  mouth  left,  that  is  in  the  original  photo- 
graph, and  this  is  all  there  is  to  tell  you  for  whom  the 
engraviDg  is  meant.  In  most  instances  it  is  purely  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  call  this  or  that  the  portrait  of  so-and- 
so.  As  we  have  said,  when  the  spectator  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  he  accepts  what  is  before  him  without  a mur- 
mur. It  is  only  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  being  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  that  he  becomes  fully  aware  of  the 
deception.  And  yet  portraits  such  as  these  are  all  we  have 
to  recal  to  our  minds  the  features  of  the  great  men  dead 
and  gone.  If  the  pictures  in  the  best  illustrated  journals  of 
the  day  present  us  with  engravings,  say,  of  Lord  Mayor 
Owden  and  Sheriff  Nottage,  which  we  know  to  be  altogether 
unlike  the  originals,  it  is  not  likely,  we  may  argue,  that  the 
old  prints  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Johnson,  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  much  resembled  the 
originals  either.  Feople  may  say  what  they  like  about 
photographic  art  and  photographic  portraiture,  but  any  one 
having  placed  before  him  two  portraits,  one  a painting  or 
engraving  by  even  a great  artist,  and  a photographic  likeness 
also  executed  by  a man  of  taste,  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  as  to  which  resembled  the  model  in  the  greater 
degree.  When  placed  side  by  side  with  a well-executed 
photograph,  neither  painting  nor  engraving,  let  it  be  ever 
so  well  executed,  can  hold  its  own.  In  fact,  if  art  means 
something  evolved  from  the  worker’s  brain  of  which  there 
is  no  symptom  in  the  original  model,  it  will  be  well  indeed 
when  we  see  no  more  of  it  in  portraiture.  If  we  care  for  a 
portrait  at  all,  we  want  to  have  it  like,  and  attempts  to  make 
the  forehead  more  noble  and  to  inspire  more  fire  into  the 
eye  are  simply  efforts  worse  than  useless.  Already  photo- 
graphy has  done  much  to  correct  this  romance  in  portraiture, 
aud  it  will  do  much  more  yet.  There  is  a wide  field  for 
painters  and  engravers  without  their  attempting  to  improve 
on  human  nature.  And  for  tbis  reason  it  is  that  we  hope 
steps  will  be  taken  ere  long  to  form  a national  photographic 
gallery,  wherein  will  be  gathered  together  photographic 
portraits  of  great  men  in  whose  lives  posterity  will  be 
interested.  Let  the  portraits  be  skilfully  taken  and  printed 
in  permanent  pigments,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
know  something  of  the  men  aud  women  they  have  heard 
and  read  about.  Let  us  have  painted  portraits  and  engraved 
portraits  by  all  means,  so  that  the  public  may  inspect  them 
without  let  or  hindrance.  But  we  make  bold  to  say  that 
after  an  inspection  of  historical  portrait  paintings  and 
ancient  engravings,  visitors  would  hereafter  be  only  too  de- 
lighted to  repair  to  a gallery  of  photographs,  there  to  learn 
what  their  ancestors  really  were  like  in  the  flesh  and  blood. 


ON  FOG-FRODUCING  EMULSIONS,  AND  THEIR 
RECTIFICATION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Durino  the  discussion  following  my  paper  on  “A  Neglected 
Method  of  Intensification,”  on  April  3rd  last,  which 
appeared  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  I incidentally  mentioned 

• Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  effect  of  nitric  acid  in  an 
emulsion,  as  a preventive  of  fog,  was  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  any  chemically  produced  sub-bromide  of  silver,  or  to 
reduce  it  all  to  the  state  of  oromide ; and  that  this  sub- 
bromide might  be  produced  by  the  fact  that  a sub-bromide 
of  the  metal  employed  in  forming  the  basis  of  the  emulsion 
might  exist,  particularly  if  it  was  a diad  metal,  such  as 
cadmium.  I had  intended  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that 
any  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  of  silver  ; 
or  of  the  metal,  or  silver,  might  act  similarly.  The  action 
of  the  nitric  acid  would  be  to  form  nitrates  with  the  oxides 
or  metals,  as  also  with  a part  of  the  sub-bromide,  leaving 
bromide  behind.  Where  really  pure  bromide  is  present,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  fog.  I had 
also  intended  to  show,  as  a natural  corollary,  that  the  action 
of  copper  bromide  (or  copper  chloride)  on  sub-bromide  of 
silver,  was  to  reduce  it  to  bromide  of  silver,  together  with 
sub-bromide  (or  sub-chloride)  of  copper;  and  that  this 
sub-bromide  (or  sub-chloride)  of  copper  could  only  exist 
after  all  the  silver  nitrate  had  been  connected.  On  the  3rd 
of  August  an  article  by  one  of  the  editors  appeared  in  the 
British.  Journal,  in  which  that  same  opinion  was  given. 
The  article  states: — “Wo  shall  now  attempt  to  offer  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena  (the  elimination  of 
fog),  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  action  runs  indis- 
criminately, whether  a chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  be  em- 
ployed, provided  only  the  halogen  be  in  combination  with 
a metal  which  it  has  a less  affinity  for  than  silver."*  This 
law  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  every  case,  I believe,  and 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  my  paper  I have  already 
reterred  to. 

The  reaction  there  given  is  as  follows  : — 

Silver  + Copper  Bromides  Silver  Bromide  + Copper  Sub-bromide. 
Ag.  + Cu.Br. 2 = Ag.Br.  + Cu.Br. 

We  may  now  substitute  for  silver,  silver  sub-bromide 
and  the  reaction  would  be : — 

Silv  Sub-brom.  -(-Copper  Brom.=Silv.  Brom.  + Copper  Sub  brom. 

Ag.2Br.  + Cu.Br.2  = 2AgBr.  -f-  Cu.Br. 

For  the  bromide  we  might  substitute  the  chloride,  and 
for  the  copper  we  might  substitute  cobalt,  gold,  &c.,  and 
the  same  results  might  be  supposed  to  occur. 

As  already  stated,  the  silver  sub-bromide  might  arise 
from  an  imperfect  soluble  bromide,  or  through  a mixture 
of  oxide  or  the  metal  with  it. 

Instead  of  these  haloid  salts  of  copper,  I have  been 
accustomed  to  employ  bromine  or  iodine,  when  evidently 
an  equally  effective  reaction  would  take  place. 

I may  mention  that  that  indefatigable  worker,  Mr.  War- 
nerke,  first  suggested  to  me  the  use  of  iodine,  and  since  it  is 
incapable  of  combining  with  alcohol,  it  is,  perhaps,  safer 
"^ise  than  is  bromine,  which  forms  bromal. 

Now  what  can  cure — or,  perhaps,  1 should  say  eliminate 
the  chance  of — fog  in  an  emulsion  should  be  equally  effective 
with  a dry  plate  made  as  with  an  emulsion  ; and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  this  to  you  to-night,  I have  brought  with  me 
a series  of  transparencies  all  differently  treated.  1 will,  to 
avoid  repetition,  detail  the  way  once  for  all  in  which  every 
experiment,  except  one,  was  carried  out.  A 6x2  plate  was 
coated  with  emulsion,  dried,  then  carried  out  into  the  light. 
One  end  of  the  plate  was  treated  with  the  fog-destroying 
agent,  the  whole  then  washed  and  dried.  Next  the  plate 
was  exposed  behind  a negative  for  a suitable  time,  and 
alkaline  development  resorted  to,  and  tbe  usual  fixing,  wash- 
ing, and  drying  carried  out.  The  first  plate  I hand  round 
was  treated  with  copper  bromide  (the  bromide  being  formed 
by  the  double  decomposition  of  copper  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium iodide,  as  detailed  in  my  paper  already  referred  to). 
You  will  see  that  there  is  no  log  on  the  part  treated  with 
it ; tbe  transparency  is  perfectly  clear.  The  next  plate 
shows  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  ferric  chloride  for 
copper  bromide;  the  fog  induced  by  diffused  light  is  nearly 
entirely  destroyed,  though  tbe  plate  is  not  quite  so  bright 

* It  would  have  been  more  generally  clear  had  the  word  metallic  been 
placed  before  silver. 


as  the  first.  Becham  found  that  gun-cotton  was  recon- 
verted into  ordinary  cotton  when  treated  with  ferrous 
chloride,  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  of  the  slight 
veil  which  is  apparent. 

The  next  plate  is  very  instructive;  the  end  was  treated 
with  potassium  bromide,  not  for  a short  time,  but  for  a 
considerable  time.  You  see  that  the  fog  is  scarcely  at  all 
destroyed,  and  remembering  that  potassium  is  a monad  ele- 
ment, we  get  a proof  of  what  I have  asserted  regarding  the 
necessity  of  the  haloid  being  that  of  a diad. 

The  next  plate  is  also  interesting.  You  will  notice  that 
it  is  clear  throughout,  though  if  the  experiment  had  been 
perfectly  successful,  it  should  have  been  bright,  with  fog  at 
one  end.  The  reason  of  this  failure  is  that  the  fog-destroyer 
used  was  bromine  water,  and  the  vapour  of  bromine  escaping 
from  the  solution  has  been  sufficient  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  diffused  light.  This  experiment  is  similar  to  one  made 
by  Mr.  G.  Shaw  with  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  where  he 
showed  that  the  Daguerrean  image  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
vapour  of  bromine. 

The  next  plate  was  treated  with  a solution  of  iodine  in 
alcohol.  You  see  how  effectually  the  destruction  of  fog  has 
been  accomplished  on  the  end  to  which  the  iodine  was 
applied. 

The  sixth  plate  I show  was  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
You  will  notice  how  perfectly  bright  it  is  where  the  acid  has 
had  access  to  the  film,  and  I would  here  draw  your  attention 
to  the  marked  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  this  film  from 
that  which  would  be  observed  with  an  iodide  or  brorao- 
iodide  film. 

With  the  two  latter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy  the 
action  of  light.  You  may  develop  a plate  by  the  ordinary 
developer,  dissolve  off  the  deposit  with  nitric  acid,  develop 
again  (adding  silver  nitrate,  of  course),  and  you  get  an 
almost  equally  strong  image.  This  may  be  repeated  many 
times,  as  I showed  some  years  ago  in  a letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Photographic  News.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  using  a very 
acid  bath  with  bromized  collodion,  if  great  freedom  from  fog 
be  desired. 

The  seventh  plate  I show  is  one  treated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  end  so  treated  varies  in  the  freedom  from 
fog ; the  clearest  parts  are  those  on  which  the  acid  was 
poured,  and  on  which  the  acid  was  allowed  to  remain  the 
longest. 

The  last  plate  is  one  not  exposed  to  diffused  light,  but 
simply  a fog-giving  emulsion,  one  end  of  which  was  treated 
with  copper  bromide  before  exposure  behind  a negative  ; 
you  see  that  part  is  comparatively  bright. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  all  these  plates  are  very 
instructive;  the  action  that  has  evidently  taken  place — viz., 
the  reduction  of  the  sub-bromide  to  the  state  of  bromide,  is 
most  marked,  and  in  this  respect  tends  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  chemical  theory  of  tbe  developable  (let  us  rid 
ourselves  of  that  misnomer,  the  latent)  image. 

The  results  are  before  you,  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
deductions  from  them  : to  me  they  speak  volumes. 

As  far  as  theory  and  practice  go,  I can  see  no  reason  why 
fog  should  ever  be  met  with  in  pure  emulsions — and  when 
I say  pure,  I mean  emulsions  in  which  there  is  no  extraneous 
organic  compound  added.  When  such  bodies  as  albumen 
and  gelatine  are  added,  we  may  expect  other  results,  as  then 
we  arrive  at  different  conditions,  if  the  emulsions  have  been 
prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrste. 

I have  now  to  retract  an  opinion  which  I have  previously 
expressed— I mean  the  opinion  I held  regarding  the  com- 
parative fineness  of  division  of  the  particles  in  an  emulsion. 
I stated  that  the  ruby-coloured  emulsion  was  coarser  than 
the  blue  tinted.  Had  I given  it  a proper  amount  of  thought, 
I should  at  once  have  seen  that  1 was  in  error.  The 
particles  in  the  ruby-coloured  emulsion  were  small  enough 
to  allow  the  larger  wave-lengths  (the  red)  to  pass  through 
them,  whilst  they  were  large  enough  to  stop  thcsmallcr 
wave-lengths  (the  blue).  With  the  emulsion,  w hich  has  a 
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greenish  tint  by  transmitted  light,  the  particles  are  large 
enough  to  stop  some  of  the  red,  and  widely  enough  dis- 
tributed to  allow  the  blue  to  pass  mixed  with  a portion  of 
the  red  which,  having  been  partly  absorbed,  pass  through 
with  diminished  amplitude,  and  consequently  with  le6s 
intensity.  The  resulting  general  tint  is,  therefore,  that  of 
the  shorter  waves. 

Mr.  Berkeley’s  published  experiments,  in  which  he  shows 
that  when  the  greenish  emulsion  settles,  the  top  layer  has 
a ruby  tint,  is  very  instructive.  I have  repeated  them 
with  the  albumen  emulsion,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  lie  is  correct  in  his  views.  The  ruby-coloured 
emulsion  is  all  pure  silver  bromide;  the  heavier  particles 
which  sink  first  are  a combination  of  silver  bromide  and 
silver  albuminate.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
difference  between  a bluish  and  a red  film,  when  ve  simply 
regard  them  in  the  light  of  a sensitive  salt  separated  into  coarse 
and  Jine-grained  particles. 

In  both  films  the  particles  must  be  in  an  extreme  state  of 
division,  otherwise  there  would  not  be  the  distinctive  colour  ; 
in  fact,  the  size  of  the  ultimate  particles  must  be  measurable 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  waves  of  light  themselves.  I can- 
not say  more  at  present  on  the  other  effects  that  may  depend 
on  the  colour  of  the  film,  as  my  investigations  in  this  respect 
are  incomplete. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  miud  that  the  albumen  emulsion 
has  a greenish  tint,  which  I described  to  the  Society  in  June 
last,  is  more  rapid  than  any  I have  tried.  I offer  a sugges- 
tion, which  is  that  the  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  emulsion 
is  the  cause  of  the  rapidity.  The  silver  in  combination 
rapidly  takes  up  the  bromine  which  may  be  liberated  by  the 
action  of  light  on  the  bromide,  and  we  have  a film  almost 
in  the  state  of  a wet  plate,  the  organic  salt  of  silver  being 
substituted  for  the  silver  nitrate. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV  ADOLF  BRAUN,  OF  DORNACH.* 

Ir  is  well  known  that  the  employment  of  chromium  com- 
pounds in  photography  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  they 
possess  the  capacity  when  combined  with  albumenized 
substances,  to  permit  the  latter  to  be  influenced  by  light  in 
respect  to  solubility  in  water.  For  instance,  if  a coloured 
sheet  of  gelatine  that  has  previously  been  treated  with  a 
chromium  salt  is  put  under  a negative,  it  loses  its  capacity 
to  dissolve  in  water  wherever  light  has  struck  it:  the  more 
vigorous  the  actiou  of  the  light,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
insolubility.  After  a judicious  exposure  to  light,  you 
obtain,  indeed,  a picture  composed  of  insoluble  gelatine  and 
pigment.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  pigmented  mass  con- 
sists of  lamp  black  (or  carbon),  so  we  usually  call  this 
method  of  producing  photographs  by  the  name  of  carbon 
printing. 

It  was  Swan  who  vas  the  first  to  show  that  Ihe  process  in 
question  was  due  to  a reducing  action  ; the  chromic  acid 
loses  its  oxygen,  finally  going  over  to  a chrome-oxide, 
which  forms  with  gelatine  a horny  mass.  What  sort  of 
action  goes  on  during  the  formation  of  this  mass  we  are  at 
present  ignorant  of. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  first  of  all  chromate  of  potash  is 
formed.  If,  lor  instance,  a gelatine  sheet  treated  with 
bichromate  of  potash  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  light,  it 
Soon  becomes  of  a bronze- brown,  but  upon  the  addition  of 
ammonia  assumes  a greenish  colour.  This  colour  comes 
from  the  chromic  oxide  that  is  set  fiee,  that  base  combining 
with  chromic  acid,  and  forming  chromate  of  ammonia.  If 
the  gelatine  sheet  is  exposed  still  longer  to  the  action  of 
light,  it  becomes  as  green  and  brittle  as  glass.  The  same 
result  may  be  observed  with  tungstate  of  soda,  and  in  this 
case  also  a reduction  of  the  tungstic  acid  appears  to  take 
place.  Whether  combinations  of  this  acid  may  be  made 
use  of  in  carbon  printing  is  another  matter  ; but  at  any  rate 
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it  would  be  well  worth  while  making  a few  experiments  in 
this  direction. 

The  more  acid  the  chromic  acid  compounds  and  the  more 
easily  decomposed,  the  more  rapid  will  the  process  of  be- 
coming insoluble  proceed.  With  solutions  of  pure  chromic 
acid,  one  can  scarcely  work.  A tissue  prepared  with  a three 
per  cent,  solution  becomes  rapidly  insoluble  even  in  the 
dark,  but  shows,  on  being  put  into  water,  always  an  im- 
pression of  the  oliche,  a proof  that  some  action  of  light  has 
taken  place. 

A tissue  prepared  with  a 14  per  cent,  solution  yields  under 
a vigorous  negative  in  the  sun, within  45  sccouds  ; an  image, 
in  this  case,  however,  carmine  and  l’russian  blue  in  the  tissue, 
when  the  latter  is  of  a purple  or  violet  character,  are  thereby 
destroyed.  Tissue  sensitized  with  simple  or  yellow  chromate 
of  potash  will  keep  good  even  in  summer  for  several  weeks, 
but  is  then  hardly  more  sensitive  than  silver  paper.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  best  compound  to  use  would  be,  under 
most  circumstances,  a mixture  consisting  half  of  the  mono- 
and  half  of  the  bi-chromate.  The  formula  for  vigorous 
negatives  should  be  the  following — 

Mono-chromate  of  potash.  . ...  2£  parts. 

Bi-chromate  of  potash  2£ 

Water 75  ,, 

Alcohol  20  ,, 


It  is  necessary  that  the  salts  should  first  of  all  be  dissolved 
in  water  before  the  alcohol  is  added.  The  alcohol  permits 
the  tissue  to  dry  more  speedily,  and  lends  it  greater  tough- 
ness, so  that  it  is  less  liable  to  crack  or  break.  According 
to  Husnik,  the  ammonia  salts  of  chromium  distinguish  them- 
selves from  all  others  by  the  remarkable  quality  that  in 
simple  combination  they  are  just  as  sensitive  as  in  the  double 
combination. 

In  all  cases  chemically  pure — or,  in  other  words,  re- 
crystallized — salts,  should  be  employed,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  at  Dornacb.  I he  chromate  salts  purchased  in  commerce 
generally  nearly  all  of  them  coutain  some  free  chromic  acid 
and  chrome-alum,  which  may  have  a very  injurious  effect 
upon  the  whole  process,  from  the  circumstance  that  by  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  temperature  the  6olubibity  of  the 
gelatine  is  thereby  more  or  less  diminished. 

By  the  use  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  other 
oxidising  substance,  tissue  which  has  become  insoluble  may 
be  rendered  soluble  again.  On  this  point  I am  now  prose- 
cuting experiments.  Kruger  maintains  that  chloride  of  lime 
strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  laboratory  does  much  to  preserve 
the  sensitized  tissue  in  good  condition. 

These  remarks  may  not  be  of  very  great  importance,  but 
they  will  show  the  photographer  who  occupies  himself  with 
carbon  printing  that  the  knowledge  of  a little  chemistry  is  of 
value  to  overcome  the  obstacles  he  has  to  combat. 


SUN  SPOTS  STUDIED  BY  SOLAR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

M.  Janssen  has  obtained  magnificent  photographs  of  the 
sun,  measuring  some  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
the  granular  solar  surface  can  be  as  clearly  distinguished 
as  by  regarding  the  sun  through  the  largest  instruments. 
He  obtaius  these  by  diminishing  the  time  of  exposure  to 
less  than  of  a second,  and  employing  special  means  for 
the  development  of  the  image. 

On  April  14th  last,  M.  Janssen  states  that  a photograph 
of  the  sun  showed  no  spots,  and  it  was,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  presume  that  none  existed,  as  spots  as  small  as  one 
second  in  diameter  were  always  registered. 

On  the  next  day,  at  about  eight  a.m.,  another  photo- 
graph showed,  near  the  centre  of  the  sun,  a considerable 
group  of  spots,  the  largest  of  which  measured  some  twenty 
seconds  in  diameter. 

M.  Janssen  points  out  that,  as  the  earth  when  seen  from 
I the  sun  is  but  eighteeu  seconds  in  apparent  diameter,  our 
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globe  could  easily  have  been  contained  within  the  area  of 
the  largest  spot.  The  suddenness  of  the  apparition,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  phenomenon,  led  the  observer  to  pre- 
dict the  prompt  disappearance  of  the  spots  and  frequent 
changes  in  their  configuration.  He  further  concluded  that 
the  idea  that,  when  the  sun  (as  at  present)  exhibits  few 
spots,  it  is  undergoing  a period  of  repose,  is  inexact, 
but  that  the  truth  is  rather  the  reverse,  as  spots  then  form 
and  vanish  with  a rapidity  much  greater  than  at  any 
other  epoch. 

Of  course,  these  views  of  M.  Janssen  have  led  to  many 
observations  and  much  discussion  by  and  among  as- 
tronomers. 

M.  Decza  cites  a small  spot  which  appeared  on  March 
6th  and  disappeared  before  the  12th.  The  same  observer 
notes  the  fact  that  the  spot  of  April  15th  formed  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th.  M.  Yentosa,  at  Madrid,  also  saw 
the  spots  form  at  five  p.m.  on  the  14th,  and  mentions  see- 
ing other  smaller  spots  appear  and  vanish  rapidly  during 
previous  months. 

M.  Gazan  dissents  from  M.  Janssen’s  views,  and  regards 
sun  spots  as  the  result  of  eruptions  in  the  solar  mass. 
Before  the  spot,  however,  there  are  faculse  which  should 
have  been  seen.  In  the  photograph  of  April  14th,  how- 
ever, faculae  are  altogether  absent ; but  this  M.  Gazan 
explains  by  assuming  that  the  faculse  were  too  near  the 
centre  to  be  visible.  According  to  him  the  spot  in  ques- 
tion will  not  disappear  any  more  rapidly  than  spots  during 
the  maximum  epochs,  and  he  thinks  that  it  will  return 

M.  Janssen,  however,  replies  that  fifteen  days  afterward, 
when  the  sun  had  more  than  completed  his  semi-rotation, 
the  spot  should,  according  to  M.  Gazan,  have  reappeared, 
whereas  it  did  not. 

M.  Tacchini  does  not  coincide  with  M.  Janssen  in  the 
idea  of  the  present  activity  of  the  sun  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  that  an  actual  period  of  repose  exists.  He 
points  out  that  there  were  290  spots  observed  within  five 
months  in  1871,  while  but  24  were  noted  in  the  same  period 
in  1876. 

M.  Janssen  states  that  the  first- mentioned  total  is  exag- 
gerated, for  several  spots  which  appeared  three  or  four 
times  were  counted  as  frequently,  and  that  numerous  small 
spots  could  not  appear  and  disappear  rapidly,  as  is  the 
case  now,  without  producing  excessively  violent  move- 
ments in  the  solar  mass.  This  very  great  activity  would 
militate  against  the  formation  of  spots,  and  be  favourable 
to  the  disappearance  of  those  already  produced. — Scientific 
American. 


THE  STATE  OF  BUSINESS.* 

Mr.  E.  T.  Whitney  next  gives  evidence,  writing  from 
“Norwalk,  Connecticut.”  Trade  has  been  gloomy,  but 
prospects  are  improving.  He  then  proceeds : — 

To  your  second  query,  regarding  styles  most  in  demand,  1 
will  say  unhesitatingly  that  with  mo  the  cabinet  vignette  is  the 
most  called  for.  I have  consulted  leading  artists  in  New  York, 
and  they  concur  in  the  same  opinion  ; but  there  is  a growing 
demand  for  promenade  and  composition  pictures.  That  there 
is  not  a greater  sale  for  the  latter  styles  may  be  owing  to  lazi- 
ness on  the  part  of  photographers.  Regarding  prices,  my  prices 
within  two  years  have  been  reduced  to  $10  for  cabinet  and  $4 
for  carte-de  visite,  formerly  $12  and  $6  per  dozen.  My  experi- 
ence is,  that  good  prices  insure  not  only  first-class  people  (in 
plain  words,  rich  people),  but  a class  of  customers  of  both  sexes 
who  spend  money  freely,  and  will  have  only  the  best.  I find  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  they 
appreciate  good  work.  It  is  a source  of  regret  to  me,  and  must 
be  to  many  others  who  love  the  art,  and  aim  high  to  attain 
perfection,  to  find  leading  men  in  New  York  so  weak-kneed  as 
to  reduce  prices  one-halt — men  who  have  been  prominent  in 
our  conventions  have  brought  a lasting  injury  to  the  business. 

You  ask  what  sort  of  light  I use?  In  answering  this  some 
may  say,  “ Well,  he  must  be  old  fogyish,  to  use  light  invented 
thirty  years  ago  ; ” and  yet  it  is  true,  and  ,what  is  stranger  still, 

* Continued  from  page  $81: 


this  is  the  standard  light  of  the  present  day ; but  how  few 
know  or  have  ever  heard  of  the  inventor,  the  late  M.  M.  Law- 
rence, one  of  New  York's  oldest  and  best  Daguerreotypists. 
But  to  the  light.  Starting  two  feet  from  the  floor,  rising  six 
feet  perpendicular,  then  sloping  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  twelve  feet,  width  twelve  feet.  With  this  light  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve  can  be  taken  in  fifteen  seconds.  In  taking 
pictures  of  children,  I place  them  within  two  feet  of  the  side 
window  and  get  them  in  a flash.  In  making  shadow  pictures, 
I shut  off  all  top-light,  place  the  subject  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  side-ligbt,  and  by  caieful  adjustment  of  scieens  produce 
good  effects  in  about  fifteen  seconds ; working  from  the  centre, 
by  having  two  backgrounds,  plenty  of  depth  at  either  end  of 
operating  room  (which  is  forty  feet  long),  the  canvas  can  be 
rolled  to  either  side  according  to  the  drawing  of  the  face; 
should  the  subject  have  a crooked  nose,  of  course  you  would  pul 
the  crooked  side  toward  the  side-light,  leaving  the  best  side  in 
shadow.  There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  many  false 
ideas  advanced  through  the  journals,  regarding  blue  glass  for 
skylights,  and  one  great  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more 
thoroughly  used  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
proper  shade.  About  twenty-one  years  ago  I was  troubled 
with  woalc  eyes,  owing  to  use  of  cyanide  of  potash,  and  it  struck 
mo  that  blue  glass  would  relieve  my  eyes  as  well  as  the  sitter’s, 
and  if  it  would  not  retard  the  operation,  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt  it  in  building  my  new  light  at  Norwalk.  I consulted  C. 
C.  Harrison,  the  well-known  instrument  maker,  and  he  said 
that  it  would  accelerate  the  production  of  photographic  pictures. 
The  glass  could  not  be  obtained  in  New  York,  and  Schenck 
and  Downing  sent  to  England  for  it ; when  it  arrived  it  was  a 
beautiful  shade  of  light  blue,  ground  on  the  inside;  this  I have 
used  for  twenty  years,  and  would  recommend  it.  This  was  the 
first  blue  light  ever  used  for  photography,  but  the  credit  is  due 
to  0.  C.  Harrison 

The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  an  institution  where 
photographers  can  perfect  themselves  in  every  branch  of  the 
art  will  be  established  in  some  large  city  ; and  doubtless  there 
are  many  experienced  operators  who,  tired  of  the  toils  and 
vicissitudes  of  business,  would  gladly  exchange,  and  act  as 
teachers  for  the  Photographers’  College.  Mr.  Cadwallader's 
article,  “Shall  Prices  Come  Down?”  is  very  good  ; but  I think 
his  prices  for  half  dozens  these  hard  times  would  drive  customers 
away.  My  policy  has  been  to  secure  the  sitting,  and  if  you 
please  the  customers,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  order  the  dozen. 
The  price,  $4  for  4-4,  is  out  of  proportion  ; compare  the  amount 
of  work  getting  up  ono  4-4  to  making  twelve  good  and  perfect 
cards.  I make  cabinet,  first  at  $2,  half  at  $6;  4-1  at  $2.50; 
carte-de-visite,  $4  per  dozen  ; half-dozen  $2.50.  These  prices 
are  moderate  and  fair  considering  the  times,  and  most  the 
customer  without  a groan.  “A  bird  in  the  hand,”  &c. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “ Do  burnisheis  cause  the  print  to 
ade  ? ” I feel  like  saying  “ Yes,”  but  it  is  only  a suspicion. 

Mr.  II.  L.  Bingham,  writing  from  Texas,  says: — 

Way  out  here  on  the  frontier  it  might  be  thought  there 
would  be  little  taste  manifested  for  the  photographic  art.  I 
assure  you  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  panic  which  has 
depressed  business  enterprises  of  every  class  throughout  the 
country  has  been  but  little  felt  here.  This  is  somewhat 
attributable  to  the  products  of  this  frontier  country.  Cattle, 
wool,  and  cotton,  being  the  chief,  find  ready  markets  and  at 
good  prices,  and  the  cattlo  market  has  been  remarkably  good 
this  season,  consequently  the  prospects  are  that  all  branches  of 
trade  will  be  good  this  coming  fall  and  wiuter. 

The  present  style  seoms  to  be  the  vignette  in  grey,  which,  I 
must  say,  is  beautiful  when  properly  handled.  Cabinets  and 
cards  are  the  prevalent  sizes,  and  a large  proportion  are 
cabinets.  I seldom  make  less  than  one  dozen  from  a negative, 
which  1 get  $12  for,  and  $8  pt<r  half-dozen  ; cards  $5  per  dozen, 
and  $3  per  half-dozen.  I find  people  will  pay  good  prices  for 
carefully  finished  work,  and  at  present  I have  adopted  the  plan 
of  doing  my  work  myself,  and  thus  use  the  proper  care  in  hav- 
ing it  well  done,  and  I am  satisfied  this,  with  me,  is  much  better 
than  trusting  to  Buch  help  as  I am  able  to  hire. 

1 find  a decided  improvement  in  the  taste  of  my  patrons,  and 
frequently  the  remark  : “If  you  can  do  better  by  giving  more 
time  and  pains  to  the  work,  do  so,  and  I will  willingly  pay  extra 
for  it.” 

In  my  experience  of  twenty-five  years  and  over  in  the  photo- 
graphic art,  the  class  of  people  who  form  the  greater  portion  of 
my  patronage  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  good  work,  and 
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I must  say  I believe  photographers  who  are  continually  dropping 
on  prices  in  an  effort  to  secure  trade  or  an  increase  of  trade, 
make  a great  mistake  ; they  not  only  lower  themselves  in  the 
estimation  of  tho  people,  to  that  class  who  are  such  poor  work- 
men that  the  inducement  they  offer  of  cheap  work  is  tho  only 
recommendation  they  have,  but  they  fail  in  this,  that  they  do 
not  increase  the  receipts  so  much  as  the  poor  work.  The  time 
has  passed  for  the  better  classes  to  be  thus  induced  to  patronize 
inferior  workmen.  The  inducement  of  cheap  work  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  a class  of  patronage  that  are  sufficiently 
cultured  to  desire  anything  excellent,  and  I do  not  believe  it  is 
policy  for  ono  who  has  any  respect  for  the  art  to  reduce  prices 
to  such  nn  extent  as  to  cause  slighting  their  work,  which  it 
does.  Good  prices  give  tone  and  character,  and  this  is  what 
refined  tastes  admire.  I make  but  few  photographs  with  fancy 
backgrounds,  as  such  are  only  adaptod  to  full-figure  pictures, 
which  1 do  not  consider  advisable  for  card  or  cabinet,  as  it 
makes  tbe  face  too  small  to  give  a faithful  likeness,  and  enable 
the  proper  display  of  light  and  shadow.  In  11  by  14,  or  larger, 
full  figures  will  answer  very  well.  While  the  bust,  or  head 
and  shoulder  photographs  have  becorao  somewhat  hackneyed, 
yet  in  a majority  of  cases  I much  prefer  them  to  full  figures. 
The  hand  is  sometimes  a very  beautiful  and  expressive  organ, 
but  sometimes  a great  source  of  annoyance,  and  often  spoils 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a very  fine  picture. 

Light  is  a subject  which  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  one  which  seems  to  mo  of  much  importance;  but  i have 
found  in  my  practice  that  not  so  much  depends  on  the  peculiar 
form  and  size  of  tho  light,  as  in  the  mode  of  handling  the  light. 

I use  an  ordinary  side  and  skylight:  the  sizo  of  skylight  is 
10  by  15  ; sidelight  running  from  within  two  leet  of  tho  floor 
to  tho  skylight,  where  the  two  sashes  meet. 

I have  been  in  Texas  four  years,  and  when  1 went  North  in 
April  I expected  to  find  myself  far  behind  in  many  things.  I, 
however,  found  my  work  much  like  that  I saw  in  the  cities  I 
visited.  I was  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities.  This  was  quite  a surprise 
to  me,  as  1 believed  1 had  been  in  this  far  Southwest  country 
so  long  I might  have  lost  some  of  my  spirit,  and  retrograded 
instead  of  progressed.  I,  however,  do  not  think  there  has  been 
much  progress  within  three  or  four  j'ears.  Photography  seems 
to  be  resting  awhile  on  its  already  won  laurels. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  writes  from  Wisconsin  • — 

We  are  not  dead,  neither  do  wo  sleep,  but  are  busy  in  our 
efforts  to  convince  people  photographs  must  be  bad,  if  “times 
are  hard  ; ” aud  we  have  partially  succeeded,  for  business  has 
been  very  fair,  aud  promises  to  be  better  this  fall  than  for 
several  years  past.  We  are  having  quite  a demand  for  large 
portraits,  mostly  in  India  ink,  which  command  prices  from 
$15  to  $50  each.  We  still  retain  our  prices  of  $3  to  $4  per 
dozen  for  cards,  the  size  ot  head  determining  the  price.  Cabinets 
and  promenade,  $4  and  $4.50  per  half  dozen,  or  $6  per  dozen. 
4-4 s,  we  charge  $4  for  first  copy  aud  $1  for  duplicate,  or  make 
three  for  $5,  which  is  the  usual  case,  and  gives  us  a still  better 
chance  to  sell  frames. 

Our  prices  are  higher  than  any  other  artist  charges  in  this 
place  or  adjoining  towns  ; but  we  will  charge  enough  to  do  jus- 
tice to  our  work,  and  make  enough  to  keep  as  well-furnished 
and  equipped  a gallery  as  can  be  found  in  the  West;  and  by 
taking  extra  care  to  give  the  best  position  to  bring  out  every 
goid  point  of  feature  and  character  in  all  faces,  and  modify  the 
bad  points,  we  succeed  in  giving  good  satisfaction,  aud  drawing 
customers  from  far  and  near.  Every  day  we  have  more  or  less 
calls  from  strangers,  and  people  just  spending  a day  or  so  in 
this  place,  who  “ have  heard  of  the  gallery,  and  could  not  leave 
town  without  calling”;  and  they  seem  to  be  charmed  with 
everything  about  the  rooms,  and  speak  of  its  being  so  different 
from  any  other  gallery.  We  have  proved  that  it  pays  to  keep 
a nice  gallery,  and  furnish  it  in  such  a way  as  shall  impress  the 
public  that  they  are  in  an  art  gallery,  and  tbe  proprietors  under- 
stand their  business  and  keep  up  with  all  the  improvements  in 
our  art.  I kuow  that  people  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  work 
when  their  surroundings  are  pleasant  enough  to  reflect  some 
animation  in  tho  shadow  of  their  face,  than  to  sit  for  a picture 
where  thg  ladies  will  gather  up  their  dresses  to  keep  out  of  the 
dirt  and  filth  on  the  floor,  and  feel  like  dusting  the  chairs  before 
they  can  sit  down.  I.believe  it  is  impossible  for  a person  to 
have  a happy  expression  in  such  a place  while  sitting  for  a por- 
trait. A dirty  gallery  and  low  prices  go  hand  in  hand.  Ifyou  can’t 
do  good  work  enough  to  command  a good  price,  which  will  pay 


to  keep  things  in  good  taste  and  order,  do  let  the  business  alone 
is  my  advice  to  every  one.  We  find  that  our  patrons,  far  and 
near,  are  becoming  educated  to  know  what  constitutes  a nicely 
finished  picture,  and  the  demand  is  increasing  for  composition 
pictures,  though  the  most  we  have  to  work  for  seem  to  prefer  a 
fair-sized  head,  either  printed  full  or  shaded  vignette,  in  pre- 
fer- nee  to  fancy  backgrounds  and  full-length  figures. 

We  use  a very  steep  north  skylight  and  sidelight,  and  are 
never  troubled  with  sunshine,  but  have  a very  uniform  light, 
and  working  quick !y. 

I believe  the  time  has  come  when  good  work  can  command 
good  prices,  and  success  alone  depends  on  these  two  things, 
combined  with  order,  cleanliness,  and  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  galleries. 

Mr.  II.  Rocker,  an  artist  who  does  very  high  class  work  in 
Chicago,  says  : — 

I think  the  prospects  are  rather  encouraging  for  the  coming 
fall.  Tho  styles  of  pictures  mostly  sought  for  at  present  are 
cabinet  and  promenade,  full  and  three-quarter  figure,  less  busts, 
and  very  few  cartes-de-visite.  The  imperial,  as  I have  intro- 
duced it  at  the  Centennial,  seems  to  become  quite  a favourite 
picture  ; it  takes  sometimes  the  place  for  an  order  of  a larger 
picture,  whereas  this  dozen  ($30)  is  no  more  than  would  bo 
charged  for  one  large  portrait.  In  regard  to  the  taste  of  the 
public,  I will  say  that  one  and  two  years  ago  I encountered 
often  difficulties  upon  showing  the  publie  what  we  call  our 
composition  pictures.  Many  at  that  time  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  old  stereotyped  photographic  pose ; but  now 
it  can  be  plainly  observed  that  not  one  out  of  a hundred  want 
this  old-fashioned  pose,  but  gladly  accept  what  I think  proper 
to  make  for  them.  There  is  no  more  objection  made  to  a given 
pose,  particularly  in  the  full-figure  picture,  and  I may  fairly 
call  this  a great  step  forward  and  onward  in  the  way  of 
improving  public  taste.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  way  I work, 
more  care  is  taken  in  the  composition,  and,  consequently, more 
time  is  spent  than  is  done  with  ordinary  poses,  and  it  further 
follows  that  I charge  for  my  work  accordingly. 

The  prices  at  present  are  for  cabinet,  $12  ; promemado,  $15  ; 
boudoir,  $22;  imperial,  $30  a dozen.  Single  pictures  from  4-4 
upwards:  4-4,  $6;  8-10,  $10;  11-14,  $15;  14-11,  $20;  17-20, 
$30.  It  is  at  least  cheering  to  say  that  no  objection  is  made  to 
my  prices,  which,  in  fact.  I have  never  found  the  neccessity  to 
lower,  aud  never  will.  I do  not  believe  cheap  prices  help  the 
reputation  and  business  of  a photographer  of  any  pretension, 
Nor  do  1 believe  in  working  for  nothing. 

My  light  is  a pure  north  Bky  and  sidelight,  plain  glass,  and 
blue  curtains.  It  pleases  me  very  much,  and  having  full  con- 
trol over  it  by  my  means  of  my  system  of  blinds,  I can  produce 
any  conceivable  effect  under  the  same. 

Mr  C.  J.  Stiff,  writing  from  Minnesota,  says : — 

I predict  that  business  this  fall  will  be  brisk,  for  the 
reason  of  there  being  an  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
now  going  through  the  process  of  harvesting.  In  1872,  when 
I first  came  to  this  city,  there  were  no  cabinet  photographs 
made  to  speak  of ; now  with  me  fully  one-third  of  my  orders 
are  for  the  cabinet  size. 

My  prices  for  cards — $3  50  plain  per  dozen  ; $4  for  vignettes 
cabinets,  $6  per  dozen,  either  plain  or  vignettes.  Yes,  I think 
the  public  understand  better  what  constitutes  good  work  now 
than  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  My  observation  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  has  been  this,  that  the  photographer  doing 
the  best  work  has  the  most  custom,  and  does  the  best  business. 
In  regard  to  prices,  I claim  that  photographers  should  do  good 
work  and  get  good  prices;  not  exorbitant  prices,  but  such  as 
will  justify  them  in  finishing  their  work  up  in  first  class  style. 
I believe  in  one  price,  too,  to  all  customers,  but  many  photo- 
graphers fall  into  the  error  of  charging  several  prices  for  the 
same  work,  making  the  price  to  suit  the  customer.  I" thin 
that  locality  and  class  of  gallery  should  govern  the  price  of 
pictures,  good  work  considered. 

My  light  is  a top  and  side,  plain  glass,  facing  northwest; 
toplight  set  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  or  45°,  about  10  feet  to 
the  lowest  pitch.  I think  for  full  figures  that  a fancy  back- 
ground is  more  acceptable  than  a plain  one  ; am  sure  my  orders 
run  that  way ; in  fact,  by  looking  them  over,  find  the  fancy 
grounds  preferred. 

The  bust  figure  and  a well-lighted  head  seem  to  be  the  choic 
of  the  public,  and  I glory  in  it,  for  what  is  there  for  a photo- 
graph that  is  nicer  or  more  artistic  than  a beautifully  lighted 
head? 
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REMOVING  FOG,  AND  RESTORING  SENSITIVE- 
NESS OF  EXPOSED  PLATES. 

We  cannot  read  Captain  Abney’s  paper  which  appears 
on  another  page  without  feeling  that  the  results  there 
detailed  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  some  dry  plate  workers, 
since  it  puts  into  their  hands  a method  of  dealing  with  an 
enemy  who  has  hitherto  made  a most  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  all  attacks  made  upon  him — we  mean  fog,  either 
produced  in  an  emulsion  itself,  or  by  the  direct  action  of 
light.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  pointed  out  by 
Captain  Abney,  that  it  is  the  pure  bromide  of  silver  alone 
which  can  be  treated  as  he  suggests ; and  that  with  an 
ordinary  bromo-iodide  or  pure  iodide  of  silver  the  same 
means  would  not  apply.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
however,  is  not  of  much  practical  importance,  since  we  may 
presume  that  the  cases  where  his  method  would  be  applied 
would  be  confined  entirely  to  dry  plates  : and  we  are  not 
cognizant  of  any  dry  plate  process,  in  which  the  iodide 
or  bromo-iodide  of  silver  is  the  sensitive  salt,  that  is  not 
protected  by  some  preservative.  The  removal  of  the 
preservative,  and  a fresh  application  of  it  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  fog,  would  be  tedious  ; hence  the  method  must  be 
chiefly  applicable  to  washed  emulsion  plates.  We  shall 
leave  any  theoretical  considerations  of  the  subject  to  the 
end  of  our  remarks,  and  at  once  point  out  some  circum- 
stances in  which  the  restorative  process  might  be  applied 
with  advantage. 

Correspondents  frequently  complain  of  the  annoyances 
they  undergo  when  travelling  abroad  from  Custom  House 
officers  insisting  on  opening  the  boxes  containing  their 
stock  of  dry  plates,  and  their  consequent  destruction. 
Indeed,  we  usually  advise  travellers  to  separate  their  dry 
plates,  packing  them  in  small  bundles,  by  which  means 
the  curiosity  of  the  Excise  officers  may  be  satisfied  by 
simply  opening  one  small  packet  of  the  plates.  This  compa- 
ratively small  sacrifice  may  secure  immunity  for  the  others. 
The  loss  of  some  half-a-dozen  plates,  however,  is  annoying, 
particularly  when  the  question  of  weight  of  baggage  is  a 
consideration,  and  anything  which  will  avoid  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  all  photographers.  The  experiments  undertaken 
by  Captain  Abney  may  be  fruitful  of  practical  results  in 
partially  overcoming  this  annoyance.  Suppose  the  photo- 
grapher who  may  travel  abroad  takes  with  him  plates 
prepared  by  the  washed  emulsion  process,  and  that  by 
some  means  or  another  they  are  exposed  to  light.  In 
order  to  render  the  film  once  more  utilizable,  the  plate  may 
be  simply  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  or  a wash  of  iodine 
water  may  be  applied  to  it,  and,  after  a rinse  with  plain 
water,  and  drying,  it  will  be  in  an  unfogged  state.  If  for 
no  other  purpose,  this  will  prove  useful  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and  the  boon  should  be  appreciated  by  many. 


The  theoretical  deductions  to  he  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments indicated  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  If  any 
doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  thinking  photographer 
as  to  whether  the  latent  image  was  the  result  of  a 
chemical  or  physical  action  in  the  sensitive  salt,  the 
experiments  must  in  a great  measure  extinguish  it ; 
for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way  to  account  for  the 
results  in  a straightforward  aud  simple  manner  is  to  assent 
to  the  chemical  theory,  in  which  an  absolute  decomposition 
of  the  sensitive  salt,  aud  a formation  of  a simpler  com- 
pound, takes  place.  Had  the  experiments  been  confined 
to  the  elimination  of  fog  by  merely  one  agent,  some 
hesitancy  in  accepting  it  might  have  been  felt ; hut  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  destruction  of  the  fog-producing  body 
is  affected  by  various  bodies,  aud  that  its  restitution  to  a 
I form  which  is  again  capable  of  receiving  a latent  image  is 
‘ effected  by  those  very  agent3  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  theory,  then  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
I theory  is  not  built  upon  mere  hypothesis. 

The  fact  that  nitric  acid  plays  the  same  part  as 
halogen-giving  body  is  most  confirmative,  more  particu- 
larly if  we  examine  this  experiment  in  connection  with 
that  in  which  sulphuric  acid  was  the  destructive  agent. 
In  the  examples  shown,  nitric  acid  was  the  more  effective 
of  the  two,  but  it  was  also  evident  that  by  a more  prolonged 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  the  same  immunity  from  fog  might 
have  been  obtained.  .Now,  if  the  sub-bromide  of  silver 
be  decomposed  into  bromide  of  silver,  one  atom  of  bro- 
mine being  dissolved  by  the  acids,  we  should  expect 
the  same  results  as  those  obtained  by  Captain  Abney, 
since  nitric  acid  acts  much  more  freely  than  sulphuric  acid 
on  metallic  silver,  even  when  in  a fine  state  of  division. 

« 

THE  DISTANCE  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  fruits  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  expeditious  sent  out 
by  Government  two  years  ago  may  now  be  said  to  have  been 
gathered  in,  and  the  result,  according  to  Sir  G.  Airy’s  theory 
and  Captain  Tupman’s  calculation,  is  that  we  may  consider 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  to  be  93,321,000  miles. 
Captain  Tupman  believes  that  there  is  a possible  error  to 
the  extent  of  200,000  miles, but  that  if  Sir  G.  Airy’s  theory 
on  the  subject  is  correct,  no  greater  allowance  than  this  need 
be  made. 

Bookmakers,  however,  must  be  careful  how  they  make  use 
of  this  data,  for  it  is  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
Delisle  method,  and  this  method  more  than  one  substantial 
astronomer — Mr.  Richard  A.  Froctor  among  the  rest — 
believe  to  be  faulty  to  a degree.  Mr.  Proctor  points  out, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a discrepancy  of  one  million  of  miles 
between  the  two  sets  of  observations,  namely,  the  ingress  of 
the  planet  Venus  and  its  egress,  asshown  iu  the  photographs 
recording  the  Transit ; and  this  great  discrepancy  is  alone 
suspicious.  In  fact,  if  we  take  the  mean  of  six  other  methods 
(besides  Delisle’s),  and  compare  the  result  to  that  of  Captain 
Tupman,  there  is  a difference  of  one  millionof  miles  between 
them.  It  is  evidently  Mr.  Proctor’s  opinion  that  92,393,000 
miles  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  result  given  out  by  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  and  since  this  is  not  the  result  of 
one  teaching,  but  of  six,  certainly  more  rcliauce  may  be 
placed  upon  it 

It  may  seem  to  many  that,  after  all,  a difference  which 
amounts  to  little  over  one  per  cent,  can  be  of  slight  impor- 
tance in  such  a matter,  but  this  is  hardly  the  question. 
The  point  is,  what  shall  our  text  and  instruction  books  take 
as  their  guide,  and  how  are  students  and  school-boys  hence- 
forth to  be  instructed  ? 


A DISCUSSION  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

Am  important  discussion  upon  the  development  of  negatives 
was  entered  upon  the  other  day  at  the  Berlin  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography,  and  is  worthy  of  remark,  if 
only  to  show  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  German 
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photographers  upon  a subject  in  which  all  of  us  take  an 
interest.  The  matter  was  broached  in  the  first  place  by 
Herr  Richter,  who  wished  to  point  out  the  action  upon 
under-exposed  plates  of  a solution  of  iron,  salicylic  acid,  and 
silver.  Herr  Richter  avowed  that  negatives  which  had  been 
developed  iu  the  ordinary  way,  and  found  to  be  under-ex- 
posed, showed  detail  afterwards  when  flooded  with  a liquid 
of  this  kind.  He  made  up  his  intensifier  in  the  mauner 
following : — 

Ordinary  iron  developer  1 part 

Weak  silver  solution  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ,, 

Saturated  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  water  ...  1 ,, 

The  salicylic  acid  is  added  last,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
otherwise  free  precipitation  of  the  silver. 

Another  method  of  treating  under-exposed  negatives  was 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  stated  that  he  often  found  it 
necessary  to  pour  a second  dose  of  so  call-d  intensifying 
silver  solution  mixed  with  the  developer  upon  a landscape 
plate.  Large  portions  of  the  foreground  which  at  first 
appeared  under-exposed  were  in  this  way  brought  out  in  all 
their  details.  Another  well-known  photographer,  Herr 
Priimm,  bore  testimony  to  this  method  of  treating  under- 
exposed portions  of  a plate,  the  fog-like  appearance  produced 
by  the  precipitated  silver  exercising  quite  an  advantageous 
effect  upon  the  plate.  An  addition  of  some  pyrogallic  acid 
to  the  iron  was  also  beneficial. 

Another  gentleman,  Herr  llalwass,  was  of  opinion  that 
more  detail  could  be  secured  by  washing  the  plate  after  the 
first  development,  and  then  treating  it  a second  time  with 
the  solution.  Also  in  development,  he  said,  a much  more 
delicate  picture  was  obtainable  if  the  plate  was  kept  steady, 
and  the  liquid  not  allowed  to  flow  backwards  aud  for- 
wards. 

Herr  Reichard,  taking  another  direction  altogether,  made 
mention  of  a curious  fact.  lie  said  that  if  a negative  were 
gummed,  but  not  varnished,  and  then  worked  over  with  a 
stump  aud  a little  graphite,  the  latter  brought  out  more 
detail  than  was  at  first  apparent  on  the  cliche.  The  detail 
came  out  especially  in  the  transparent  portions,  which  seemed 
to  attract  the  graphite  more  paiticulaily.  This  last  view 
received  confirmation  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Herr 
Ilartmaun,  who  avowed  that  in  varnished  negatives  he  had 
observed  the  same  thing.  If  the  transparent  hair  portions 
of  a portrait  were  softly  worked  over  with  a broad -pointed 
soft  pencil,  further  detail  would  frequently  make  itself 
apparent. 


BEFORE  THE  CAMERA. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

The  desire  for  the  image  or  counterpart  of  oneself  dwells 
deeply  in  every  breast,  and  is  found,  like  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  individuals  of  all  nations,  all  ranks,  and  social  classes.  To 
this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  younget  t of  all 
modern  arts — namely,  photography —has  become  the  most 
popular  and  widely  spread.  Even  the  corpulent,  bearded 
Turk,  despite  Mahommed’s  behests,  cannot  conquer  it:  his 
harem-beauties  encourage  it ; it  upsets  all  customs.  The 
pig-tailed  John  Chinaman,  the  brown  Hindu,  the  swarthy 
on  of  Zanzibar,  all  bow  before  the  camera  in  admiration  ; 
aye,  even  the  chieftains  “ Red-cloud  ” and  “ Fire-eater,”  of 
the  far-off  Rocky  Mountains,  willingly  sacrifice  two  beaver 
skins  for  a dozen  cartes-de-visite,  should  an  itinerant 
“pioneer  photographer”  chance  to  visit  their  wigwams. 
And  how  content  these  children  of  nature  are,  too,  with  their 
poorly-executed  photographs  ! What  few  objections  they 
raise  in  comparison  to  the  spoilt  citizens  at  home  ! 

In  our  over-civilised  world,  each  and  every  individual 
imagines  himscif  an  ideal  picture,  which  self  shows  up  in  a 
glorious  light  and  form,  and  as  like  to  nature  as  the  well- 
known  landscapes  eutitled  “Sketches  from  Arcadia.” 

Only  seldom  does  realistic  photography  agree  with  the 
pictures  of  phantasy,  and  more  or  less  tragical  or  comical 
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conflicts  are  the  result  of  the  dessensions  between  the  real  and 
ideal. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  it  said,  “ I have  been  often 
photographed,  but  never  came  out  twice  alike  ! ’’  And  how 
easy  it  is  to  reply,  “ Photographs  must  always  be  alike!” 
Both  opinions  are,  however,  strictly  speaking,  wrong ; 
although  by  competent  judges  the  latter  is  considered  and 
accepted  as  true. 

I know  a nice-fashioned  girl  of  some  seventeen  years  of 
age,  with  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks — a picture  of  youthful 
beauty,  sparkling  with  fun  and  life.  This  little  lady  cannot 
sit  still  a moment ; her  head  tosses  from  side  to  side,  her  eyes 
sweep  round  under  the  long  eye-lashes  ; she  is  as  lively  as 
a young  sea-lion’s  cub  taking  its  first  dive  in  the  water. 
Now,  this  lovely  child  never  appears  the  same  in  a photo- 
graph, and  the  reason  is  not  Very  difficult  to  find.  In  being 
photographed  she  must  remain  perfectly  still ; that  flaxen 
head  must  not  be  tossed,  those  restless  eyes  must  settle  them- 
selves quietly  and  fixedly  on  one  spot.  That  is  too  much  for 
my  young  lady  : it  is  found  compulsory  and  irksome  ; a 
strange  expression  spreads  over  her  usually  merry  counten- 
ance, and  this  accidental  expression  is,  unfortunately, 
depicted  in  the  photograph. 

In  this  case  the  original  is  clearly  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  portrait,  and  so  it  will  nearly  always  be  found  to  be 
the  case.  Often  those  about  to  be  photographed  chance  to 
wear  an  unusual  expression,  which  is  faithfully  perpetuated 
in  the  photograph.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  people 
suffering  from  headache  or  toothache  to  repair  to  the  photo- 
grapher, or,  in  some  cases,  after  a bad  night’s  rest,  an 
exchange  of  words  with  their  better  half,  or  even  after  they 
have  discovered  that  the  stocks  they  sold  at  so-and-so  havo 
just  gone  up  with  a run.  With  a tierce  expression  they 
place  themselves  before  the  camera,  and  are  horrified  later 
on,  when  they  find  it  represented  in  the  picture. 

In  this  case  the  photographer  is  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
the  failure  of  the  likeness.  The  photographer  can  have  no 
idea  if  the  expression  his  sitters  wear  is  a regular  and  natural, 
or  an  assumed  one  ; he  does  his  best  both  artistically  and 
practically,  but  :.ll  his  trouble  and  care  are  annulled  by  the 
expression  worn  by  his  sitter.  It  is  another  thing  when 
the  photographer  is  himself  to  blame,  in  causing  this  ex- 
pression by  some  undue  or  unnecessary  behaviour  on  his 
part.  Long  waiting,  the  great  objection  to  the  head-rest — 
which,  though  highly  necessary  for  the  production  of  a good, 
clear  photograph,  is  greatly  disliked  and  objected  to — and 
the  weather,  are  also  often  causes  of  bad  likenesses  ; and 
also  a little  uneasiness  caused  by  new  clothes  or  boots, 
specially  donned,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion.  For  the  most 
willing  person,  however,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  maintain 
the  same  expression  for  some  moments  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  the  face  or  the  eyes. 

In  photographs  taken  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  bad  cr  false  likenesses 
are  very  prevalent — the  bad  light  being  unfavourable  to  the 
action  of  the  chemicals,  and  necessitating  a lengthy  exposure. 
Sometimes  the  necessary  exposure  will  be  six  times  as  long 
as  in  summer  ; aud  during  that  time  the  countenance  un- 
consciously changes  its  expression,  and  wearies.  The  photo- 
grapher exposes  the  plate  to  the  smiling  seraphim,  and 
covers  it  before  fallen  angels. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  production  of  a good 
and  perfect  photograph  than  a regard  for  the  choice  of  dress. 
Year  after  year  the  great  Paris  costume  and  mode  maga- 
zines and  factories  eeud  into  the  world  dresses  and  costumes 
ot  new  stuffs  and  designs  for  all  classes — for  the  educated 
and  uneducated,  for  those  with  taste  and  those  without ; and 
out  of  this  mass,  how  few  can  choose  anything  that  really 
suits  them  ! A lady  with  a short  neck  will  wear  a fashion- 
able stand-up  collar,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  is  visible  ; another, 
with  whom  this  part  of  the  body  is  “swanlike”  in  its 
proportions,  chooses  a turn-down  collar  in  lieu  of  the  suit- 
able stand-up,  disdaining  even  the  simple  velvet  band  as  a 
means  of  hidiug  the  elongated  extension  between  head  and 
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body;  while  a third — with  small  shoulders — makes  them 
appear  still  smaller  by  wearing  a light  dress  with  tight- 
fitting,  dark-coloured  sleeves.  She  who  ought  to  hide  her 
6craggy  arms  and  “ beetle-crushing  ” feet,  costumes  herself 
in  short  sleeves  and  dresses;  while  others  make  their  long 
faces  appear  still  lotger  by  choosing  a head-dress  of 
mountainous  proportious.  [n  a word,  folly  and  extravagance 
reien  triumphant,  and  the  simple  excuse  is,  “It  is  the 
fashion.” 

In  life,  however,  such  want  of  taste  is  soon  forgiven,  and 
attention  is  not  greatly  attracted  by  it.  In  the  portrait  it 
is  at  once  detected.  Many  people  who  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  mistakes  they  make  in  the  choice  of 
dress,  perceive  it  at  once  in  the  finished  portrait.  Next  to 
fashion,  colour  plays  an  important  part.  Stout  people 
should  always  avoid  light  clothes,  which  make  them  appear 
stouter  than  in  reality  ; but  thin  people  also  in  white  or 
light  clothes  are  not  always  content  with  their  picture. 
Photography  produces  the  whites  too  white — that  is,  lighter 
than  they  naturally  appear.  A much  shorter  exposure  is 
necessary  in  taking  a fair  face  than  a dark  one.  With  the 
latter,  however,  if  the  photographer  times  the  exposure  for 
the  face,  he  loses  the  fine  details  of  the  light  dress,  the  white 
embroidery  and  lace,  &c.  ; this  difficulty  is,  however,  met  by 
concentrating  and  modifying  the  light  that  falls  on  the 
head  and  shoulders  Besides  the  mass  of  white  in  the  pic- 
ture, the  bead  appears  dark  and  insignificant.  Nothing  is 
more  intolerable  than  the  effect  produced  by  light  trousers 
and  waistcoat  in  contact  with  a black  coat,  in  which  gentle- 
men present  themselves  in  the  summer. 

Many  people  will  be  taken  only  in  a certain  position. 
They  throw  themselves  on  the  sofa,  stretch  out  their  legs  in 
the  front  of  the  camera,  totally  ignorant  that  in  this  position 
they  will  appear  with  the  head  of  a dwarf  and  legs  of  ele- 
phantine proportions.  There  are  many  other  positions 
which  to  them  are  ‘‘charming,”  but  on  account  of  per- 
spective failures  in  the  optical  picture  are  wholly  unsuited 
to  photography.  In  these  circumstanees,  the  public  should 
submit  entirely  to  the  photographer;  he  must  know  best 
which  position  is  suitable  or  not ; and  remember,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  artist  as  well  as  operator.  Even  suitable  posi- 
tions will  not  be  adopted  by  some.  Many  a young  lady 
will  insist  on  being  taken  in  profile  a la  Maud  Branscorabe, 
without  the  slightest  idea  that  the  principal  feature,  the 
line  profile,  is  wanting. 

A great  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  the  taking  of  chil- 
dren. In  the  strange  locality  of  the  studio,  among  strange 
eoplo  and  thiugs,  they  at  once  assume  an  astonished  and 
ewildered  expression.  Many  a clever  child  appears  when 
photographed  an  idiot.  There  is  an  old  saying,  Every 
crow  thinks  her  young  one  fair,  Every  mother  sees  her  child 
as  a “little  augel,”  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  is  so 
desirous  of  having  the  little  one  photographed.  Instead, 
however,  of  lovely  cherubs  like  Raphael  productions,  with 
their  curly  heads,  soft  angelic  eyes,  round  cheeks,  rosy  lips, 
and  lovely  shoulders,  breast,  and  arms,  such  as  you  will  not 
find  among  a thousand  children  iu  nature,  we  perceive  the 
lank-haired,  broad-headed,  almond-eyed  babies,  with  pinched 
cheeks,  drawn-mouths,  and  weak  and  thin  arms  and  breast. 
People  should  nevet  choose  positions  from  celebrated  masters 
or  sculptors. 

Very  often  the  photographer  places  his  sitters  in  a position 
to  them  still  and  uncomfortable,  which,  however,  when  seen 
in  an  artistic  vi.-w  through  the  camera  is  far  from  stiff,  and, 
moreover,  is  graceful.  Ladies  especially,  directly  they  have 
given  a sitting,  at  once  begin  to  re-arrange  their  dress, 
ruiuing  at  once  any  artistic  folds,  &c.,  which  had  been 
luckily  obtained,  and  which  add  so  much  finish  to  a picture. 
A modification  of  the  position  of  the  hand,  a slight  alteration 
of  the  arms,  and  a scarcely  perceptible  arrangement,  will 
often  produce  from  an  inelegant  figure  a really  handsome 
outline.  In  no  other  art  is  success  so  dependent  on  momen- 
tary contingencies  as  in  photography  ; on  this  account  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer,  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  sitter. 


SHORTENING  OF  EXPOSURES. 

BY  DR.  LIESEGANQ.* 

The  latest  disscovery  an«ut  the  shortening  of  exposures  is 
an  after-exposure  of  the  plate  with  violet  light.  We  are 
already  acquainted  with  prior  aud  subsequent  exposures 
through  opal  glass  and  by  means  of  blue  and  red  light  ; 
that  touching  violet  light  j appears  to  have  recently  been 
patented  in  England  by  Signor  Scotellari,  who  some  weeks 
ago  gave  demonstrations  of  his  process  both  at  Dusseldorf 
and  Berlin. 

The  simple  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  auxiliary 
exposure  is  brought  about  consists  of  an  ordinary  lens  cap, 
in  which  a round  hole  about  the  size  of  a half-crown  has 
been  cut;  this  hole  is  covered  with  some  tissue  paper  impreg- 
nated with  violet  aniline  colour  ; beyond  the  opening  is  a 
metal  disk  of  the  size  of  the  lens  cap  made  fast  by  means 
of  a screw  around  which  it  turns,  so  that  by  means  of  this 
disk  the  violet  paper  may  be  covered  or  laid  bare.  The 
apparatus  is  employed  in  the  manner  following.  As  soon 
as  the  lens  has  been  focussed,  the  cap  is  put  upon  the  lens 
and  coveied  with  the  disk,  so  that  no  light  can  fall  upon  the 
lens  ; the  dark  slide  is  put  into  the  camera,  the  slide  is 
lifted,  and  the  plate  exposed  by  removal  of  the  cap  complete. 
The  exposure  is  shorter  than  usual.  The  cap  is  then  put  on 
again,  and  the  metal  disk  turned  round  so  that  the  light  can 
fall  upon  the  plate.  After  a time  the  violet  paper  is  covered 
by  the  disk,  the  dark-slide  is  closed,  aud  the  plate  devoloped 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  company  with  Mr.  Foxlee,  has  already 
worked  in  a pertectly  similar  manner,  and  found  that  the 
time  of  exposure  is  in  this  way  materially  shortened,  what- 
ever colour  the  paper  may  be,  and  that  white  light  is  as  good 
for  the  purpose  as  any  other. 

Another  kind  of  after-exposure  I employed  six  years  ago  ; 
this  was  by  removing  the  stop  from  the  lens,  so  that  the  end 
of  the  exposure  is  conducted  with  an  open  lens  without  any 
stop  at  all.  In  this  case  the  proportion  between  the  opening 
of  the  diaphgram  aud  the  opening  of  the  lens  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Herr  Gustav  Wehl,  of  Mainz,  who  has 
lately  recommended  the  same  process,  advises  in  tbe  Photo- 
graphischer  Correspondenz,  instead  of  a prior  exposure  of  15 
seconds,  one  of  only  7,  through  the  stopped  lens,  and  an 
after  exposure  of  2 seconds  with  the  open  lens.  These 
figures  differ  according  to  circumstances  ; where  an  exposure 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  42  seconds,  the  time 
for  prior  and  subsequent  exposure  would  be  18  and  G 
respectively  ; in  the  case  of  72  seconds  it  would  be  28  and  7 ; 
in  the  case  of  141  it  would  be  50  aud  10  ; aud  in  the  ev<  nt 
of  an  exposure  of  an  hour  the  two  intervals  would  be  32 
minutes  and  2 minutes. 

No  uusharpuess  should  be  the  result  of  this  after-expo- 
sure,  and  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  make  an  experiment, 
in  order  to  settle  the  time  of  prior  and  subsequent  expo- 
sure. 

This  matter  I have  still  further  simplified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a coloured  diaphragm.  In  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  diaphragms  of  metal,  1 cut  them  out  of  sheets  of 
coloured  gelatine.  As  a rule,  I take  a red  and  violet  sheet, 
aud  place  them  one  over  the  over.  The  rays  which  go 
through  the  lens  opening  act  upon  the  plate  iu  the  ordinary 
way,  while  other  rays  penetrating  the  coloured  sheets  of 
gelatine  add  intensity  to  the  image.  By  these  means  the 
same  thing  pretty  well  is  accomplished,  the  portrait  assuming 
a mezzotint  appeirance  more  or  less. 

The  post,  piior,  or  contemporary  exposure  of  the  plate 
through  the  free  lens  or  the  coloured  gelatine  sheet,  works 
in  quite  a different  manner  to  the  process  alluded  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  where  a coloured  pap  t diaphragm 
is  employed,  or  opal  glas.i  and  such  like  ; it  also  materially 
differs  from  any  kiud  of  prior  to  post  exposure  without  em- 
ployment of  the  camera.  For  in  the  first  case  the  sharp 
image  is  strengthened  by  an  unsharp  image,  while  in  the 
other  instances  the  action  of  the  light  is  just  as  much  in 
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deepest  shadows  as  elsewhere,  the  result  being,  in  fact,  a 
slight  fogging,  which  does  not,  however,  act  in  a prejudicial 
manner,  from  the  fact  that  slightly  fogged  negatives  often 
print  with  much  more  beautiful  results  than  a clear  cliche  ; 
ind  ed,  many  photographers  emph  y a matt  varnish  or  thiu 
tissue  paper  to  covet  their  negatives,  in  order  to  produce  a 
fogging  artificially. 

All  the  kinds  of  supplementary  exposures  have  their 
advantages,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  combine  them,  employing 
at  the  same  time  one  method  and  the  other,  a cap  with  opal 
glass  or  coloured  diaphragm,  beiug  used  with  the  principle 
of  withdrawing  the  diaphragm.  The  coloured  diaphragms 
are  produced  by  cutting  up  a sheet  of  coloured  gelatine 
(which  is  to  be  purchased  of  all  tints),  into  the  shape  of  a 
diaphragm,  and  punching  out  a hole  of  the  proper  size. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  experiments  with  coloured 
gelatine  diaphragms  should  not  forget  that  the  focus  is  easily 
altered  if  particular  care  is  not  taken  ; the  object  should  be 
focussed  through  the  gelatine,  otherwise  the  image  will  be 
unsharp. 

The  working  with  the  camera  lined  inside  with  white, 
red,  or  blue  is  also  another  way  of  availing  oneself  of 
supplementary  exposure  by  means  of  reflected  light. 


GornaponDmr. 

DURABLE  SE>  SITI VE  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — I can  fully  confirm  the  great  advantages  in 
the  use  of  duiable  sensitive  paper  as  set  forth  by  your 
correspondent  “ Argeut  Nit.”  The  convenience  of  having 
paper  always  ready  for  the  printing  frame,  and  no  anxiety 
as  to  whether  it  may  be  spoiled  if  not  printed  by  a certain 
time,  and  to  be  able  to  keep  two  or  three  days’  or  more 
printing  to  tone  at  the  same  time,  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  wno  have  adopted  its  use.  I should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  have  to  revert  to  the  plan  of  sensitizing 
the  paper  as  wanted  ; but  I think  your  correspondent  wants 
to  have  all  the  advantages  he  mentions,  without  being  wil- 
ling to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  them. 

I claim  to  be  better  able  to  judge  as  to  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring a durable  paper  than  he  is,  for  this  reason  : that  he 
evidently  is  not  in  the  secret  of  preparing  such  a paper,  and 
I am.  f prepare  my  own  paper,  which  will  keep  for  months, 

Erints  quickly,  gives  beautiful  tones,  and  I obtain  upon  it 
etter  prints  than  I used  to  do  when  I sensitized  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

First,  your  correspondent  takes  the  silver  at  its  present 
low  price,  which  it  is  very  uucertain  how  long  it  may  con- 
tinue ; then  he  only  allows  one  ounce  to  a quire  (this 
makes  too  weak  a bath  for  a good  durable  paper) ; I use 
about  twenty-six  ounces  to  a ream.  Then  there  is  gas  and 
the  chemicals  used,  besides  the  silver.  The  cost  of  these 
“ Argent  Nit.”  cannot  estimate,  as  he  does  not  know  what 
they  are.  Threepence  per  quire  will  not,  however,  cover  it. 
Then,  he  says,  a quire  an  hour  could  be  done  ; or,  by  a good 
hand,  a ream  a day.  Does  he  expect  anyone  to  work  twenty 
hours  per  day  ? And  then,  after  all,  he  only  allows  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  quire  to  cover  labour,  expense  of 
packing,  and  the  profit  which  a dealer  is  fairly  entitled  to. 
The  (act  that  there  are  several  sensitized  papers  in  the 
market  at  slightly  varyiug  prices  is  a proof,  that  those 
prices  are  reasonable,  otherwise  competition  would  have 
Drought  them  down. 

If  I knew  the  address  of  “ Argent  Nit.”  I would  send 
him  a sample  of  the  paper  I prepare.  I have  sold  it  to  a 
few  photographers  who  know  of  it,  but  the  profit  is  so 
moderate  that  I do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
pushing  it  in  the  market,  as  it  would  interfere  too  much 
with  my  ordinary  business  as  a photographer.  — Yeurs 
truly,  M. 


Dear  Sir, — I see  in  last  week’s  News  a letter  from  one 
who  writes  under  a iimn  deplume,  ‘‘Argent  Nit.”  respecting 
the  price  of  sensitized  paper,  and  in  reply  to  his,  I beg  to 
offer  the  few  following  remarks.  It  is  not  true  that  sensi- 
tized paper  is  high  in  price  ; it  is  a great  mistake  that  it 
is  so  low.  Good  sensitized  paper  is  really  worth  20s.  per 
quire  and  Is.  per  sheet,  aud  I think  that  it  would  pay  all 
photographers  much  better  to  pay  that  price  than  do  it 
themselves  every  day,  as  “ Argent  Nit.”  talks  of  his  printer 
doing.  I am  very  much  afraid  that  he  is  quite  wrong  in 
saying  that  its  cost  is  only  9s.  6d.  per  quire  1 think 
that  if  he  tried  it  he  would  find  it  cost  at  least  12s.  9d. 
or  13s.  per  quire  ; at  least,  that  is  our  experience,  which 
extends  over  many  years.  If  you  reckon  albumenized 
paper,  which  ranges  from  £5  to  £6,  then  there  is  silver 
nitrate ; to  get  good,  it  is  from  3s.  5d.,to  3s  Gd.  per  oz.  I 
know  there  are  some  cheaper,  but  cau  you  depend  on  it  ? 
Some  dealers  say  it  is  not  pure  at  3s.  3d.  I think  that 
“Argent  Nit.”  will  find  the  following  figures  somewhere 
near  the  mark  : — 


s. 

d. 

Albumenized  paper  per  quire  

5 

6 

Silver  nitrate,  one  aud  half  oz.  at  3s.  Gd.... 

5 

3 

Acid  

0 

3 

Roller  Id.,  wrapping  paper  and  gum  Id.... 

0 

2 

Rent,  fire,  and  gas 

* 0 

3 

Wages  per  quire  

0 

G 

Postage  ...  

0 

6 

Management,  booking,  &c.  

0 

8 

Total  

12 

8 

To  say  nothing  of  breakage,  trays,  bath,  bottles,  &c.,  I 
do  not  thiuk  it  possible  to  prepare  a quire  of  paper  with 
less  than  one  ounce  and  a half  of  silver,  nor  to  be  able 
to  do  a quire  in  less  than  two  hours.  As  that  only  leaves 
three  minutes  for  paper  on  bath,  one  minute  for  laying  it 
down  and  one  minute  for  taking  it  up,  is  it  possible  to 
do  a quire  in  an  hour,  or  a ream  a day?  I think  that  if 
“ Argent  Nit.”  had  to  do  a quire  per  hour  or  a ream  per 
day,  say  on  a fine  July  day,  lie  would  fancy  he  was  as 
badly  off  as  the  Claimant.  If  “ Argent  Nit.”  had  to  do 
twenty  quires  per  day,  when  would  he  get  bis  refresh- 
ment, sleep,  and  pleasure  ? He  should  remember  the  old 
saying,  11  All  work,  and  no  play,  makes  poor  Jack  a dull 
boy.” 

I dare  say  that  “ Argent  Nit.”  is  like  many  others,  and 
thinks  that  prepared  sensitized  paper  is  a new  affair  of 
some  seven  or  eight  years  old.  This  is  a great  mistake, 
for  it  has  been  prepared  by  the  writer’s  late  father  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  at  least  (but  of  course  not  so  per- 
fect as  it  is  now),  and  it  was  tried  by  the  late  Mr.  Fowler 
(firm,  Harvey  Reynolds,  aud  Fowler,  Leeds),  to  introduce 
it  to  the  photographer.  Its  only  defect  was  want  of  albu- 
men ; as  to  its  keeping  qualities,  they  were  first-class.  I 
have  by  me  some  that  was  prepared  sixteen  years  ago  (of 
course  it  is  printed,  toned,  and  fixed),  and  the  prints  look 
to-day  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  done.  Therefore  1 think 
I may  make  a claim  for  one  who  has  passed  away  from  us 
as  the  first  one  that  ever  did  any  prepared  sensitized  albu- 
menized paper ; also  that  during  his  time  he  invented  a 
machine  for  sensitizing  paper,  which  has  been  working  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  This  I dare  say  is  the  first 
thing  of  its  kind,  and  perhaps  the  only  one.  This  makes 
the  paper,  every  sheet  and  every  quire  like  the  others- 
like  Horniman’s  pure  tea,  “ always  good  alike.” 

Hoping  that  I have  not  occupied  too  much  of  your 
space,— I remain,  yours,  &c.,  J.  T.  Clarke. 

Bridge  Road,  Stockton-on-'lces,  Dec.  18. 


A TRUSTWORTHY  TEST  OF  IDENTITY. 

Sir, — Will  you,  on  public  grounds,  permit  me  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  police  and  prisons,  and 
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also  of  photographic  artists,  to  a matter  now  first  noted,  and 
which  is  set  forth  iu  the  annexed  statement? 

Duflicate  “Negatives,”  as  a Test  or  Identity.— In 
photographic  portraiture  the  expedient  is  occasionally  resorted  to 
of  coupling  together  two  negatives,  for  the  more  effective  production 
of  a given  portrait.  Doubtless,  the  most  inveterate  blockhead  will 
comprehend  that  in  such  cases  the  two  negatives  are,  of  necessity, 
those  of  the  self  same  person.  Indeed,  it  has  been  hitherto  taken  for 
granted  that  the  duplicates  must  be  not  only  those  of  the  same  sitter 
but  also  those  of  the  same  sitting. 

The  invention  of  the  Identiscope  (an  appliance  by  which  life-size, 
photographs  are  subjected  to  analysis  on  a trnrely  mathematical  basis) 
has  now  shown  that  by  the  “ geometric  method,”  any  suitably 
enlarged  photographs,  affording  full-face  likenesses  of  one  and  the 
same  individual,  can  be  also  coupled,  even  after  many  years  of  interval, 
and  with  the  same  mathematical  precision  as  those  which  have  been 
taken  simultaneously.  There  ensues  in  such  portraits  a medallion - 
like  effect,  which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  minute  corres- 
pondence of  the  two  independent  negatives.  And  thus,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  this  fact  becomes  an  immediate  and  infallible  test  of  personal 
identity. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  point  arrived  at  in  the  instance  of  the 
photographs  respectively  purporting  to  bo  those  of  Mr.  Roger 
Tichborno  and  of  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  otherwise  the  Claimant. 
The  portraits  for  which  Mr.  Tichborne  sat,  January  10th,  1851, 
blend  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  into  one  effective  likeness, 
with  either  of  those  portraits,  similarly  enlarged,  for  which,  after 
his  return  to  England,  the  Claimant  so  frequently  sat  to  Messrs. 
Maull  and  Co.,  and  others,  from  1867  to  1874.  Thj  facts  here  set 
forth  are  such  as  defy  denial. 

The  present  communication  has  been  th  is  day  addressed 
to  the  several  metropolitan  daily  journals  and  photographic 
periodicals,  and  will  doubtless  at  once  challenge  the  desired 
verification. — I am,  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

5,  The  Royal  Fort,  Bristol.  William  Matiiews, 

Inventor  of  the  Identiscope. 


Iprccitbrngs  0f  $0ridi£S. 

Photographic  Society  of  Grea  Britain. 

We  subjoin  a report,  condensed  from  that  in  the  Society’s 
Journal,  which  has  had  the  advantage  of  Captain  Abney’s 
supervision. 

Mr.  Berkeley  followed  Captain  Abney’s  paper  by  reading 
his  remarks : — 

You  may,  perhaps,  remember  that  I expressed  a wish  at  the 
commencement  of  my  paper,  read  before  this  Society  last  June, 
that  my  “Notes”  should  introduce  the  subject  ot  emulsions, 
and  be  the  means  oi  provoking  a discussion  upon  them.  I 
montion  this  as  I consider  that  I have  already  had  my  say 
in  the  matter;  also,  because  I have  very  little  to  add  to  the 
remarks  then  made.  There  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  two 
points  which  have  partly  cleared  up  since  the  date  of  writing 
my  paper,  and  my  opinion  has  been  strengthened  with  regard 
to  others. 

I stated  that  the  films  I had  obtained  were  coarser  than 
those  obtained  by  Captain  Abney  by  the  same  method.  At 
that  time  I had  not  seen  any  of  Captain  Abney’s  emulsions, 
and  could  therefore  only  judge  from  the  results  of  a corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  us  on  the  subject. 

During  last  summer  I received  from  Captain  Abney  a bottle 
of  his  emulsion,  which  certainly  transmitted  green,  or  blueish- 
green  rays ; and  I soon  found  that  the  bromide  was  considerably 
coarser  ihau  that  which  composed  my  orauge  emulsions.  In 
my  hands,  too,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  more  sensitive  than  my 
own  emulsions,  though  it  is  probable  that  his  form  of  developer 
may  account  for  this. 

After  this  experience  there  appears  to  me  no  longer  any  need 
to  speculate  as  to  the  cause  ot  the  thinness  of  image  produced 
by  those  emulsions  prepared  by  Captain  Abney. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  comparative  coarseness  I am  still 
rather  obscure,  but  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  albumen  in  fine 
division  may.  under  certain  circumstances,  induce  coarseness  in 
the  forming  silver  bromide. 

I would  also  state  that  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
finest  silver  bromide  transmits  the  most  intense  orange  rays — 
I do  not  say  “ruby,”  as  I have  doubts  whether  these  rays 
always  indicate  extreme  fineness. 


I am  sorry  that  I am  not  able  to  place  before  this  meeting  a 
series  of  experimental  bromized  plates,  produced  with  nitrate 
baths  of  all  strengths,  and,  I may  add,  all  weaknesses. 

These  experiments  have  fully  justified  me  in  my  beliefupon 
three  points,  viz.: — 1st.  That  coarseness  of  the  bromide  pro- 
duces a film  which  transmits  the  more  refrangible  rays  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  less  refrangible.  2nd.  That  coarseness  en- 
hances the  rapidity  of  a plate,  probably  by  rendering  it  more 
open  to  the  attack  of  the  developer,  the  development  being 
much  more  rapid.  3rd.  That  coarseness  produces  thinness  of 
image. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  submitted  some  negatives  taken  by  the 
emulsion  process  for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  They  wore 
the  results  of  some  exparitnents  made  with  Bolton’s  emulsion, 
which  he  first  tried  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  knowing 
the  subject  was  to  be  discussed  this  evening,  brought  them  for 
the  inspection  of  this  meeting. 

In  reply  to  a question  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bedford  said 
that  the  process  he  used  consisted  of  an  emulsion  containing 
an  excess  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium.  It  was 
poured  out  on  the  plato,  allowed  to  set,  washed,  and  organic 
matter  added  if  the  nature  of  the  pyroxylino  used  required  it. 
He  found  that  pyroxyline  prepared  with  very  weak  acids  was 
the  most  suitable.  Accidentally  mixing  the  ac:ds  too  weak, 
as  he  supposed,  the  result,  though  somewhat  wasteful,  being 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight,  proved  the  best  he 
had  usod.  The  process,  he  thought,  was  a little  slow,  and  he 
was  now  making  some  experiments  with  a view  to  securing 
greater  rapidity. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  he  (Mr.  Bedford)  said,  the 
majority  of  the  plates  had  been  exposed  ten  minutes,  and  some  a 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  light  was  not  good  on  that  day. 
The  results  obtained  by  an  excess  of  bromide  excelled  those  with 
an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  inasmuch  as  they  t\  ere  more  certain 
and  cleaner. 

Mr.  Davis  was  not  quite  certain  he  had  understood  Captain 
Abney  aright  in  respect  to  one  of  his  experiments.  Had  he  re- 
commended the  use  of  of  kdide  or  bromide  of  potassium  ? 

Captain  Abney  replied  that  he  had  used  bromide. 

Mr.  Davis  remarked  that  the  fact  of  bromide,  and  not  iodide 
of  potassium,  being  used,  would  considerably  modify  the  observa- 
tions he  was  about  to  make.  Iodide  of  potassium,  it  was  well 
known,  had  the  effect  of  counteracting  any  impression  made  by 
light — indeed,  the  image  might  be  nearly  removed  by  it. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  was  so.  The  bromide*  not  only 
would  destroy  the  image,  but  in  the  case  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver 
it  would  eliminate  the  bromide,  and  an  iodide  of  silver  plate  with 
an  excess  of  soluble  iodide  present  was  perfectly  insensitive. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  believed  that  in  the  experiments  with 
Daguerreotype  made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Birmingham,  and 
referred  to  by  Captain  Abney,  iodine,  and  not  bromine,  was 
used.  It  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Shaw  towards  the  end  of  the 
Daguerreotype  days,  that  gentleman  being  one  of  the  last 
experimenters  in  that  direction.  Though  he  had  recorded  the 
fact,  Mr.  Shaw  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  adopt  the  use 
of  iodine,  for  it  was  a common  dovice  in  those  days,  when  the 
photographer  suspected  that  the  sitter  bad  moved,  not  to 
develop  the  plate,  but  to  leave  it  for  a very  short  time  in  the 
iodine  box,  when  the  image  was  removed  and  the  plate  again 
ready  for  use  without  any  further  treatment.  Captain  Abney 
had  that  evening  brought  some  interesting  experiments,  and 
Mr.  Bedford  some  excellent  negatives,  manipulated  with  his 
characteristic  neatuess.  Mr.  Bedford  had,  however,  spoken  ot 
the  slowness  of  the  emulsion  process  he  had  used,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Bedford  whether  he  had  adopted 
any  standard  of  rapidity,  so  that  some  definite  ratio  could  be 
obtained.  When  we  spoke  of  a process  being  “ slow  ” or 
“quick ’’there  was  generally  some  standard  existing  in  our 
minds  resulting  from  our  practice  with  the  wet  process. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bedford  would  tell  the  meeting  the  degree  of 
slowness  he  had  noticed  as  compared  with  this  standard. 

Mr.  Bedford  observed  that  he  should  give  his  emulsion 
plates  ten  times  the  exposure  of  wet  ones.  It  would  be 
erring  on  the  right  side  to  give  them  more  rather  than  less. 
Generally  speaking,  photographers  had  a tendency  to  over- 
rate tho  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates,  and,  if  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  tho  development,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 

• We  print  the  word  bromide,  as  it  appears  in  the  official  report,  but  we 
presume  iodide  Is  meant.— Ed.  P.N. 
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they  were  over-exposed  ; when,  if  a little  more  time  had  been 
given,  the  results  would  have  been  more  like  those  of  wot 
plates. 

Captain  Abney  observed,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hughes'  remarks 
that  he  was  not  familiar  with  Daguerreotype  praetico  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  ot  Mr.  Shaw.  He  had.  however,  road 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  a long  papor  of  Mr.  Shaw  on  the 
subject,  and  though  of  course  he  (Captain  Abney)  was  open 
to  correction,  he  believed  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  stated  that  bro- 
mine* had  the  same  effect  as  iodine  in  destroying  the  image. 
Personally  he  ^Captain  Abney)  had  no  doubt  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  would  also  again  observe  that  as  the  same  effect 
produced  in  tho  film  also  applied  to  the  emulsion  itself, 
he  could  not  see  how  any  difficulty  could  arise  leading  to 
the  rectification  of  fogged  emulsion.  In  such  a case  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  restore  it,  either  by  nitric  acid  or  by  the 
other  combinations  ho  had  named.  Iodino  did  not  seem  to 
destroy  the  sensitiveness;  bromide  perhaps  did  : at  least,  that 
was  his  experience.  A quick  emulsion  fogged  by  light  could 
be  restored  by  iodine  to  its  original  rapidity.  This  did  not 
apply  to  bromine,  nor  to  tho  bromides  of  copper  and  cobalt. 
Nitric  acid,  however,  did  not  affect  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  said  ho  had  made  some  experiments  both  in 
albumen  and  collodion  emulsions.  His  first  experiments  were 
very  successful,  and  he  should  think  the  plates  were  quite  as 
sensitive  as  those  by  the  wet  process.  The  image,  at  first,  was 
rather  thin,  but  easily  strengthened  on  intensifying.  He  had 
noticed,  however,  that  the  film  was  very  coarso,  much  coarser 
than  those  prepared  with  excess  of  bromide.  One  drawback 
was  that  in  developing  there  was  a tendency  to  blister  under 
the  action  of  the  alcohol  flowed  over  previous  to  development. 
The  film  also  lacked  tenacity.  This  was  sometimes  cured  by 
adding  a very  small  quantity  of  ordinary  emulsion,  but  the 
blisters  still  appeared,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely, 
he  had  to  mix  a suitable  preparation  of  simple  washed  emul- 
sion. 

Mr.  Henry  had  tried,  in  conjunction  with  a friend,  tho  emul- 
sion process  in  competition  with  the  wet.  He  took  some  emulsion 
prepared  by  himself,  with  plaiu  bromide  of  zinc,  and  some  of 
Warnerke’s.  The  lens  used  was  Dallmeyer’s  stereo  lens,  and  in 
each  ca«e  his  friend  was  the  operator,  he  himself  being  the  sitter. 
Each  plate  was  developed  at  once,  and  on  comparison,  very  little 
preference  could  be  given  to  the  wet. 

Mr.  Kennett  said  that  as  for  years  he  had  been  usiog  gelatine, 
he  was  almost  out  of  collodion  work,  lie  could,  however,  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  could  prepare  plates  quite  as  rapid  as  those  by 
the  wet,  and  was  ready  t"  accept  any  challenge  as  to  comparative 
quickness.  He  had  sent  some  plates  recently  to  a gentleman  in 
the  country,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  they  had 
been  pitted  against  wet  plates,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
There  was  more  detail  in  the  shadows,  while  being  equal  in  the 
lights  and  other  parts.  Ue  was,  therefore,  satisfied  that  dry 
plates  could  be  prepared  equal  to  wet  ones. 

The  Secretary  here  said  he  had  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Leon  Warnerke,  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  at 
the  discussion,  owing  to  absence  abroad. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  one  ad- 
vantage which  emulsion  plates  possessed,  inasmuch  as  the  quan- 
tities were  fixed  and  known,  instead  of  varying  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  the  wet  process.  He  had  had  very  little  experience  in  the 
emulsion  process,  and  was  anxious  for  information.  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  far  it  differed  in  the  matter  of  development 
from  the  wet  process,  whether  the  time  was  much  longer,  and 
whether  the  development  was  capable  of  remedying  any  fault, 
either  of  over  or  under-exposure.  To  know  something  on  these 
points  would  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  were  not  famihar 
with  emulsion. 

Mr.  Krnxett  could  only  speak  of  gelatine  emulsions,  but  as 
far  as  this  was  concerned  the  development  averaged  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  He  looked  for  the  image  to  appear  in  about  forty 
seconds.  If  it  appeared  in  that  time  all  went  on  well ; it  it  took 
longer,  or  appeared  sooner  than  this  time,  the  plate  was  under  or 
over-exposed.  For  the  full  development  to  the  proper  intensity 
three  minutes  should  be  quite  sufficient. 


• Since  the  discussion  we  have  referred  to  the  original  paper  by  Mr.  Shaw 
and  find  that  the  destruction  of  the  mage  was  caused  by  bromine  or 
odine  indifferently.— Editor 


Mr.  W. Bedford  said  the  collodion  emulsion  plates  developed 
quickly  with  ammonia,  but  took  longer  if  intensified,  or  if  pyro 
and  silver  were  used.  Generally  speaking,  the  development 
would  take  rather  longer  than  that  of  a wet  plate.  In  making 
this  compaiison,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  wet 
development  differed  in  time,  some  portraitists  using  a developer 
that  produced  a very  thin  image  requiring  much  intensification. 
Of  gelatine  plates  he  had  had  very  little  experience,  but  agreed 
with  Mr.  Kennett  that  they  were  certainly  very  rapid.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  no  experimentalists  had  succeeded  in  making 
plates  so  rapid  as  Mr.  Kennett’s.  As  his  process  was  not  known, 
there  were  no  means  of  expenmenting  with  it. 

Mr.  England  remarked  that  where  the  exposure  was  ample 
the  development  did  not  take  longer  than  in  the  wet  process  ; but 
where  the  exposure  was  not  sufficient,  it  took  moro  time  and 
required  more  care. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst. — 
Mr.  T.  Sop  with,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  were  elected  : Messrs.  J.  W. 

Leigh,  P.  B.  Bury,  S.  F.  Riddeford,  M.  Coventry,  and  J.  D.  Rad- 
cliffe. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Council  the  prizes  (which 
were  approved)  as  follows  : — A large  silver  goblet  for  Dr.  Cooke, 
first  prize  ; a silver  goblet  for  Mr.  R.  0.  Milne  ; a d'tto  for  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hobson;  an  oil  painting  (by  Masters)  for  Major  Chad- 
wick ; a ditto  for  Dr.  Cooke ; a ditto  for  Mr.  T.  Brownrigg  ; a 
ditto  (by  Frisch)  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Stenning  ; a ditto  (by  McEvoy)  for 
Mr.  F.  Adderley  ; a ditto  for  Lieut.  Fairtlough;  an  album 
elegantly  bound  in  russia,  for  Mr.  F.  Beasley  ; a ditto,  in  morocco, 
for  Mr.  R.  Beasley  ; a ditto  for  Mr.  W.  Vauner ; a ditto  for  Mr. 
R.  0.  Milne. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  and  seconded 
by  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  was  passed  by  the  meeting. 

A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  popular  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Ilall,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  13th  inst,  when 
the  attendance  of  members  and  the  general  public  was,  as  usual, 
very  large. 

The  pictures,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  F.  York,  of  87,  Lancaster 
Road,  London,  were  illustrative  of  a journey  from  London  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  lecturer  of  the  society  (Dr.  John 
Nicol)  officiated  as  expositor. 

The  Lecturer,  after  an  introduction,  in  which  the  facilities 
for  travelling  during  the  past  and  present  times  were 
humorously  characterized,  and  ths  ease  and  economy  with 
which  a trip  to  the  New  World  can  be  made,  and  the  benefits 
likely  to  arise  from  it  were  pointed  out,  took  his  audience  in 
imagination  from  Euston  Station  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence 
to  Queenstown,  where  they  went  on  board  one  of  the  Cunard 
liners.  The  many  pleasures  and  some  discomforts  of  a trans- 
Atlant'C  voyage  were  then  touched  upon,  and  the  party’  were 
supposed  to  arrive  in  Jersey  Harbour.  Crossing  to  New  York 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ferry  boats,  and  then  the 
extensive  shipping  of  that  city.  Several  of  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  were  passed  rapidly  under  review,  and  some  fine 
pictures  of  the  great  central  park,  said  by  the  lecturer  to  be 
perhaps  the  finest  park  in  the  world,  were  shown  on  the  screen. 

These  were  followed  by  a series  of  views  of  the  Hudson,  and 
Cjtskill  Mountains,  including  some  fine  waterfalls ; Lake 
George,  Rochester,  and  so  on  to  Niagara,  a number  of  very 
fine  pictures  of  which  were  shown,  taken  during  various 
seasons,  and  from  most  of  the  best  points  of  view.  a he 
exhibition  closed  with  some  pictures  of  Washington,  the  Capitol 
and  Patent  Office  being  especially  effective.  Additional  interest 
was  given  to  the  lecture  by  the  introduction  of  a number  of 
personal  reminiscences,  and  as  the  pictures  were  coloured — an 
innovation  regarding  the  result  of  which  the  lecturer  at  the 
commencement  expressed  a doubt— they  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  audience  generally. 
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Engraving  with  Electricity. — The  applications  of  elec- 
tricity seem  to  be  unlimited.  We  are  informed  that  an  ingenious 
inveutor  has  succeeded,  after  many  tedious  trials,  in  constructing 
a machine  for  engraving  by  means  of  electricity.  The  design 
is  placed  under  one,  and  the  plate  to  be  engraved  under  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery,  the  latter  being  supplied  with  the 
engraving  tool.  When  the  battery  is  set  in  action,  an  ivory 
button  moves  horizontally  over  the  design,  and  since  the  latter 
is  made  a conductor,  thereby  closes  the  circuit  and  affects  the 
metal  under  the  other  pole,  producing  a facsimile  on  the  plate. 
If  it  be  desired  to  produce  a relief  plate,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
reverse  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  the  functions  performed  on 
the  design  and  plate  will  be  reversed  likewise.—  Papier  Ztg. 


Dextrine  Mucilage. — As  an  adhesive,  dextrine  is  superior 
to  gum-arabic  in  many  instances.  It  is  used  for  preparing 
the  mucilage  on  backs  of  postage  stamps  and  on  the  edges 
of  envelopes.  As  a label  paste,  particularly  on  glassware, 
it  forms  an  excellent  mucilage. 


Dextrine... 
Acetic  acid 
Water  ... 
Alcohol  ... 


2 ounces. 
1 ounce. 
5 ounces. 
1 ounce. 


The  dextrine  should  be  dissolved  in  the  water  and  acid  by 
means  of  a water-bath,  and  the  alcohol  added  afterwards. — 
Druggists'  Advertiser. 


Photo-News  Man. — To  give  you  fully  detailed  information  and 
formula)  for  the  processes  about  which  you  inquire  would  require 
more  space  than  is  at  our  command  in  this  column.  Iodized  paper 
does  not  require  keeping  from  the  light  until  it  is  made  sensitive 
by  the  silver  ba  h.  But  it  is  not  a process  of  enlargement  which 
we  reoommeud  now  that  much  better  processes  are  familiar. 
2.  It  is  possible  to  enlarge  direct  on  artists’  canvas,  and  we  have 
given  repeated  intructions ; but  it  is  not  a safe  process,  as  the 
canvas  cannot  be  washed  after  fixing  as  thoroughly  as  it  ought  to 
be.  For  enlargements  on  artists’  canvas,  carbon  only  should  be 
used,  and  that  is  quite  available.  3.  The  Year-Book  will  be  out 
at  tne  end  of  the  year.  The  publication  of  any  of  the  good  pictures 
at  the  Exhibition  would  be  almost  impossible,  as  Exhibition  pictures 
are  generally  of  large  size,  aud  a reduced  copy  would  not  do  them 
justice. 

Z.  A.  Z. — The  general  tendency  of  a strong  iron  developer  is  to  give 
harmony  and  reduce  contrasts;  and  of  a weak  developer  to 
exaggerate  contrasts.  Henco  the  house,  partly  in  sunlight  and 
partly  in  shade,  will  bo  best  treated  with  a strong  developer.  Wo 
dealt  with  this  subject  tolerably  thoroughly  some  years  ago  in  the 
News.  Wo  cannot  discuss  the  question  at  length  here,  but  may 
briefly  point  out  the  philosophy  of  the  proposition.  The  image 
in  a negative  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  free  nitrate  resting  on  the 
plate,  which  is  precipitated  by  the  developer  wherever  the  action 
of  light  has  produced  an  effect  on  the  sensitive  plate.  A strong 
developer  throws  down  the  silver  rapidly  in  the  ratio  in  which 
light  has  acted ; but  a weak  developer,  acting  slowly,  gives  time  for 
another  tendency  t0  intervene.  There  is  also  a tendency  in  the 
free  silver  on  the  plate  to  aggregate,  depositing  most  rapidly  on 
those  parts  where  the  action  of  light  has  been  strongest.  Hence 
the  highest  lights  appear  first,  and  the  silver  keeps  aggregating 
in  these  portions,  so  that  they  become  very  dense,  whilst  in  the 
shadows,  where  light  has  scarcely  acted  at  all,  there  is  very  littlo 
deposit  of  silver,  sometimes  insufficient  to  give  the  detail  in  the 
shadows  any  printing  value  at  all  Hence  this  weak  developer 
tends  to  the  production  of  strong  contrasts. 


ComsBontents 

Louise  Davey. — We  cannot  give  you  precise  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  apparatus  for  pirtraiture  by  the  electric  light;  probably 
about  £200 — more  rather  than  less. 

H.  K. — See  answer  above.  We  have  no  certain  data  upon  which 
to  base  an  answer. 

S.  S.  S. — The  instructions  generally  are,  we  believe,  very  good ; but 
we  cannot  by  any  means  endorse  the  whole  of  them.  That  you 
quote  we  cannot  approve,  either  as  to  method  or  as  to  formula. 
We  prefer  four  ounces  of  hypo  to  a pint  of  water.  In  warm 
weather  it  may  be  (without  disadvantage)  reduced  a little ; but 
in  no  case  to  such  an  extent  as  that  quoted,  without  risk.  A 
saturated  solution  means,  of  course,  as  much  as  tne  liquid  will 
take  up  and  hold  in  solution.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  soluble  in 
less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
thirteen  parts  of  cold  water. 


Dublin. — Success  in  the  use  of  a burnisher  is  very  much  dependant 
upon  careful  and  skilful  manipulation,  which  is  acquired  by  a 
little  practice.  Take  care  that  the  adjustment  is  true,  so  that  the 
rolleris  not  tighter  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  take  care  to  set  that 
the  burnishing  edge  is  clean,  free  from  dust  or  dirt,  or  scratches 
will  result.  Commence  with  a waste  card  or  two,  so  as  not  to 
subject  good  cards  to  risk. 

M.  C.  Allen. — Perfectly  clean  rain  water  will  answer  well  for 
washing  prints. 

Alpha.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  you  whore  it  may  be 
purchased. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 


R.  T. — The  porous  quality  of  a collodion  film  depends  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  pyroxyline.  To  secure  a powdery  film,  the 
cotton  should  be  immerse  t in  weak  acids  at  a high  temperature. 
We  have  obtained  a good  po  vdery  sample  by  using  sulphuric  acid 
at  1840  sp.  gr.,  and  nitric  acid  at.  1420  sp.  gr.,  at  a temperature  of 
180s  Fahrenheit.  It  is  possible  also  to  make  a horny  collodion 
powdery  either  by  agitating  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  adding 
a few  drops  of  water  to  it.  Care  and  experience  are  necessary  to 
hit  the  precise  proportion.  Age  will  also  tend  to  produce  a 
powdery  condition. 

A.  M. — We  have  published  various  formulae  for  waxing  solutions 
in  the  News.  We  cannot  tell  to  which  you  refer  in  your  some- 
some  indefinite  allusion.  You  should  preserve  the  News,  and 
then  you  would  be  able  to  refer  back,  as  we  should  have  to  do. 
All  the  formula)  depend  on  dissolving  wax  in  an  essential  oil,  and 
for  this  purpose  you  will  find  oil  of  spike  or  oil  of  rosemary  will 
answer. 

A.  W. — There  aro  many  sources  of  fog,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  troubling  you.  The  use  of  a new  colourless  collodion  is 
a common  cause.  The  addition  of  a littlo  old  collodion,  or  of  a 
little  tincture  of  iodine,  will  in  such  case  effect  a cure.  Sometimes 
the  vapour  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali  will  cause  fog.  Some 
times  burning  gas  in  the  dark  room  will  cause  it : an  escape  of 
foul  air  into  the  dark  room  will  sometimes  serve.  We  have 
known  it  to  arise  from  a newly  whitewashed  wall  in  the  dark 
room.  An  impure  sample  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer  will  at 
times  cause  the  trouble. 

A.  Braun  & Co. — Many  thanks.  The  print  arrived  safe,  and  was’ 
wo  think,  acknowledged  in  the  following  number.  It  is  a magni- 
ficent speeimen  of  carbon  printing.  If  we  can  get  tho  strips  you 
mention,  we  will  send. 


Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

Photograph  entitled  “ When  the  Day’s  Work  is  Done." 

Mr.  Gwynn,  Burford  Oxon, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Cass. 

Mr.  LoaD.IIuddersfield, 

Five  Photographs  of  John  Roseberry. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Bath, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  H.  Wooffenden. 

Photograph  of  Rev.  C.  Quick. 

Mr.  IIoulson,  Abergavenny, 

Four  Photographs  of  Abbey  Church  and  Monastery,  at 
Llanthony. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson,  R>  chdsle, 

Two  Photographs  of  John  Bright. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Griffin,  St  Helen's, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  T.  Ullathorne. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeoman  and  Co..  Bcdale, 

Photograph  of  Thorpe  Perrow  Gardens. 

Mr.  E.  8.  Clowes,  Walworth  Road, 

Photograph  of  Alice  Rhodes: 

Mr.  F.  Downer,  Watford, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Oscar  Moore,  Clayton. 

Mr.  Oakley,  Southampton, 

Photograph  of  General  and  Mrs,  U.S.  Grant  and  three  others. 
Mr.  D.  Menzies,  G.tlashcils, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  Robert  Blackstock. 

Mr.  R.  Slinosby,  Lincoln. 

Photograph  entitled  " Alone.” 

Messrs.  Symonds  and  Co.,  Portsmouth, 

Photographic  Portrait  of  Princess  of  Wales  on  board  the 
Royal  Yacht  Osborne. 
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DO  CARBON  PRINTS  FADE? 

As  the  primary  claim  made  for  carbon  prints  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  photographers  was  based  upon  their  absolute 
permanence,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  basis  of  tbe  claim 
itself  should  be  closely  challenged.  It  has  frequently  been 
asked . How  are  we  to  know  that  these  prints  will  be  more 
permanent  than  those  of  silver  until  they  have  been  as  long 
and  as  severely  tried  ? The  question  at  first  sight  seems 
pertinent  enough.  But  a little  reflection  shows  that  so  far 
as  it  is  regarded  as  involving  an  argument  it  is  fallacious. 
It  is  easy  to  determine  a priori  that  the  chances  of  a per- 
manency for  an  image  formed  of  silver  are  very  doubtful, 
as  few  things  discolour  so  soon  as  articles,  in  the  shape  of 
table  silver,  &c.,  formed  of  silver ; whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  carbon  as  a pigment  possesses  well-known  perman- 
ency, and,  in  tbe  form  of  printing  ink,  has  stood  for 
centuries  in  the  shape  of  books  and  engravings.  Objectors, 
it  is  true,  tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  carbon,  but  its  vehicle, 
gelatine,  which  is  doubtful.  It  is  quite  true  that  gelatine, 
as  gelatine,  is  perishable ; but  gelatine  transformed  by 
certain  agencies  into  an  insoluble  substance  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  bodies  we  know.  Leather  is  practically  gela- 
tine made  insoluble  ; and,  traditionally,  “ there  is  nothing 
like  leather!’’  Then  parchment  or  vellum,  chosen  as  the 
repository  of  the  most  important  deeds  and  documents,  is 
simply  gelatine  rendered  insoluble.  So  that,  from  argu- 
ments based  upon  expedience  and  analogy,  it  is  quite  fair 
to  predicate  permanency  for  carbon  prints. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  facts,  and  not  with  arguments  based  upon  theo- 
retical considerations.  A correspondent  6ends  us  some 
examples  of  carbon  printing  which  are  indeed  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition.  They  are  cracked  and  blistered,  and 
the  tint  of  the  shadows  is  a dull,  cold,  greyish-black,  with 
an  uncomfortable  green  tint  running  through  the  whole. 
Our  correspondent  calls  them  “ chromotypes,”  and  he  is,  we 
presume,  a Lambert  licencee.  He  is  clearly,  as  he  admits, 
a young  hand  at  carbon  printing,  and  he  fears  that  if  the 
sample  he  sends  us  is  anything  like  typical  of  what  he  may 
expect  from  his  other  work  by  the  same  process,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  a much  older  carbon  printer,  as  he  should 
give  it  up  at  once  if  he  were  convinced  that  this  is  the 
legitimate  and  natural  issue  of  his  chromotype  work. 
And  he  would  doubtless  do  very  wisely  ! But  he  knows  well 
that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  knows,  probably,  better 
than  we  do,  the  agencies  which  have  wrought  dire  results. 
The  final  cause  of  the  dilapidations  in  his  prints  is  bad  treat- 
ment. They  have  been  subjected  to  conditions  to  which  no 
work  of  art  should  be  submitted.  They  have  probably  been 
in  a specimen  case  hung  outside  constantly  subjected  to  a 
damp  atmosphere,  and  this  has  been  alternated  to  the  un- 
subdued glare  of  a south  sun.  We  speak  with  confidence 
on  this  point,  as  the  only  carbon  prints  we  ever  saw  in  the 
same  cracked  and  blistered  condition  were  some  in  a speci- 
men case  hanging  on  a marine  pier,  with  a midsummer  sun 
blazing  on  them  nearly  all  day,  and  the  damp  of  the  sea 
atmosphere  generally  pervading  the  case.  An  oil  painting 
placed  in  the  same  position  would  have  been  still  more 
horoughly  destroyed.  The  most  durable  things  in  the 
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world  suffer  if  placed  in  unfair  conditions.  A case  recently 
came  under  our  attention  in  which  a diamond,  perhaps  the 
most  imperishable  thing  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by  a 
little  carelessness.  A handsome  stone  weighing  ten  carats 
was  placed  in  the  bands  of  a jeweller  to  set,  an  especial 
caution  against  applying  heat  being  given.  Tho  experi- 
enced workman,  knowing,  as  he  believed,  better  than  those 
who  instructed  him,  did  apply  heat,  and  the  diamond  flew 
into  a thousand  worthless  fragments.  A point  of  curiosity, 
for  which  it  had  been  bought,  was  the  presence  of  a minute 
drop  of  liquid  in  the  centre,  and  this,  converted  into  steam 
by  the  heat,  exploded  and  destroyed  tbe  stone.  But  this 
afforded  no  argument  against  the  permanency  of  the 
diamond. 

The  bad  colour  of  the  prints  submitted  to  us  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  imprudent  use  of  carmine  in  tho 
tissue,  to  gain  a line  rosy  bloom ; aud  this  fugitive 
pigment  faded  in  sunlight.  The  greenish  tint  is  due 
to  imperfect  washing  of  the  priut  after  the  image 
was  brought  out.  Some  traces  of  the  chromic  salt 
remain,  which  gives  the  objectionable  tint  visible  when  the 
rosy  hue  is  gone.  For  the  rest,  our  correspondent,  we  thi  k, 
knows  more  than  he  assumes,  and  is  indulging  in  a little 
“ chaff.”  Mr  Johnson’s  new  method  will  give  him  rosy 
blacks  without  tbe  use  of  fugitive  colours.  Has  our  corres- 
pondent been  reading  the  amusingly  weak  and  foolish 
arguments  which  some  of  the  American  opponents  o car 
bon  have  been  using  ? 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
English  versus  French  Weights  and  Measures — The 

Electric  Light  in  Photography — Authors  and  their 

Photographic  Notes — Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards. 

English  versus  French  Weights  and  Measures. — In  Germany 
they  are  calling  out  about  our  weights  and  measures,  and 
puzzling  themselves  over  the  British  pound  and  the  British 
ounce.  A pound,  our  German  cousins  say,  may  mean 
either  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces,  and  an  English  ounce 
varies  from  43  7 J to  480  grains.  The  grain  is,  we  are  told 
by  our  critics,  the  only  trustworthy  weight  we  have.  Tho 
censor  might  have  gone  still  further,  and  arraigned  us  upon 
a long  list  of  similar  crimes,  for  weights  and  measures  are 
certaiuly  a weak  point  with  us.  Fortunately  we  have  of 
late  in  this  country  recognised  the  French  system,  and  our 
chemists,  as  also  those  of  Germany,  have  stated  their  results 
in  grammes  and  centimetres.  Thus  scientific  publications, 
whether  in  French,  German,  or  English,  have  recently 
stated  weights  and  measures  in  a common  language,  and 
the  scientific  men  of  those  countries  having  recognised  such 
data,  there  will  in  future  be  no  misunderstandings.  Some 
of  our  correspondents  have  asked  us  why  we  have  not  given 
foreign  photographic  formula  in  British  grains  and  ounces, 
instead  of  grammes  and  centimetres,  but  the  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  our  own  weights  are  uncertain  ; 
and  secondly,  the  matter  would  not  be  made  clearer  to  those 
who  occupy  themselves  with  chemistry  or  photo-chemistry. 
If  you  purchase  chemical  weights  and  chemical  measures 
from  any  high-class  dealer  in  this  country,  he  will  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  gramme  weights  and  cubic  centimetre 
measures  as  being  the  standards  now  adopted,  not  only  by 
British  chemists, but,  as  wehave said,  bytheFrencli,  German, 
and  probably  every  scientific  man  of  the  present  day. 
Papers  read  before  the  Royal  or  Chemical  Societies  of 
London  will  be  found  to  have  all  formulas  and  results  ex- 
pressed in  these  universal  terms,  and  photographers,  there- 
fore, must  make  up  their  minds  to  follow  suit.  When  once 
they  are  provided  with  gramme  weights  and  cubic  centi- 
metre measurements,  they  will  find  affairs  much  simplified, 
for  instead  of  going  into  abstruse  calculations,  turning 
ounces  into  grains  and  grains  into  grammes,  or  estimating 
cubic  centimetres  at  so  many  “ drops,”  whatever  they  may 
mean,  they  can  at  once  make  up  a formula,  whether  the 
same  comes  from  France,  Germany,  or  elsewhere.  Fahren- 
heit degrees,  so  much  in  use  with  us,  and  those  of  Reaumur. 
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with  which  the  Germans  are  cognisant,  are  rapidly  giving 
way  to  the  French  method  of  calculating  by  the  aid  of  a 
centigrade  thermometer,  these  degrees  being  divided  into 
tenths  in  tbe  case  of  very  delicate  readings  being  necessary. 
In  a word,  we  are  adopting  French  science,  as  we  adopt 
French  fashions  and  many  things  else  that  are  French  ; not, 
it  will  be  found,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a 
whim,  but  because  their  decimal  system  is  the  best  and 
soundest.  Nobody  can  have  a greater  disinclination  than 
the  German  to  adopt  anything  Gallic,  but  in  spite  of  him- 
self he  does  it.  One  word  in  twenty  which  a fashionable 
Berliner  utters  nowadays  is  French,  or  of  French  extraction, 
and  kilogrammes  and  kilometres  are  everywhere  to  be  found 
throughout  the  great  Fatherland.  A shopkeeper  in  Ger- 
many asks  you  whether  you  desire  a kilometre  or  half  a 
kilometre  of  chocolate,  and  a Teuton  peasaut  of  whom  you 
ask  your  way  will  respond  with  the  distance  in  kilometres. 
If  our  German  cousins  adopt  French  measurements  in  this 
way,  we  may  be  quite  sure  it  is  right  so  to  do.  French  has 
long  been  the  diplomatic  language,  as  it  has  been  that  of 
telegraphy  and  all  sorts  of  international  communications  ; 
it  is  now  the  language  of  science. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Photography. The  attempt  once 

more  to  use  the  electric  light  in  photography,  as  evinced  by 
Mr.  Yanderweyde,  is  certainly  a plucky  proceeding.  Wood- 
bury, Disdcri,  Goupil,  and  other  photographers  have  already 
employed  this  wonderful  agency  in  their  work,  and  let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Vanderweyde  will  be  more  successful  than 
his  predecessors.  They  all  employed  the  electric  spark  for 
printing  purposes,  while  he,  as  our  readers  know,  uses  it  for 
securing  portraits  in  the  camera.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
avail  himself,  seemingly,  of  the  electric  candle  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  these  columns,  and  which  promised  so  well 
as  a mean#  for  bringing  electric  illumination  into  every-day 
use.  We  suppose  there  is  some  hitch  in  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  such  a charming  invention,  for  otherwise  Mr.  Van- 
derweyde would  have  availed  himself  of  it,  as  he  had 
intended.  The  electric  candle,  in  which  the  light  emitted 
comes  from  kaolin  in  a state  of  fusion,  gives  a far  softer  light 
than  that  emitted  from  charcoal  points,  and  hence  it  would 
have  been  well  suited  for  the  particular  purpose  ot  Mr.  Van- 
derweyde. That  gentleman,  however,  readily  gets  over  the 
vividness  of  his  electric  lamp  by  throwing  the  light  first  of 
all  upon  a matt  white  surface  which  does  not  reflect  the 
rays  too  intensely.  If  the  electric  candle  cannot  be  intro- 
duced practically,  we  shall  apparently  be  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  the  general  introduction  of  electric  illumination  of  our 
bridges,  theatres,  public  halls,  &c. 

Authors  and  their  Photographic  Notes. — Painters,  we  know 
very  well,  find  photographs  very  useful  to  convey  ideas  and 
to  remind  them  of  effects,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
authors  also  find  camera  pictures  particularly  helpful  in 
descriptions  of  scenery.  When  looking  at  a fine  bit  of 
country  we  may  enjoy  its  aspect  to  the  full,  and  yet  be 
quite  unable  to  say  at  the  moment  what  it  is  that  affords 
the  pleasure.  Or,  we  cannot,  may  be,  tell  to  another  what 
we  have  observed  in  order  that  he  may  feel  something  of  the 
impression  that  has  been  made  on  our  own  mind.  Now  a 
photograph  prompts  one’s  memory  wonderfully.  You  have 
seen  a stretch  of  woodland  and  river,  a leafy  dale,  or  a silvery 
pinnacle  of  grey  rock  rising  above  a black  forest  of  firs.  It 
is  not  the  one  element  or  the  other  that  has  made  the  pic- 
ture, but  some  of  the  minor  points  upon  which  your  eyes 
scarcely  rested.  Yet  had  you  a photograph  at  your  elbow, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  you.  doubtless,  to  reproduce  the 
scene  in  a few  words.  The  fights  and  the  shadows  have  far 
more  to  do  in  making  up  the  picture  than  you  had  ever 
supposed.  Contrast  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
result,  and  thus  you  can  write  of  broad  deep  shadows  and 
bright  patches  of  light  of  the  existence  of  which  in  detail 
you  had  before  no  conception.  You  lack  the  colour  in  the 
photograph,  but  you  must  sacrifice  something.  Had  you  a 
water-colour  sketch  before  you,  the  chances  are  that  a good 
deal  of  truth  would  also  be  lacking.  Neither  photograph 
or  sketch  would  bo  perfect  in  their  way,  but  in  the  case  of 1 


an  author  who  wishes  to  recall  to  his  mind  a certain  scene 
and  describe  it  in  words,  the  photograph,  if  a good  one, 
would  be  much  the  more  useful.  A picture  of  this  kind  is 
better  than  a page  full  of  notes  in  the  author’s  diary. 


THEORY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IMAGE  BY  TIME. 

BY  CAPT.  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F.R.S. 

I wish  to  make  a few  remarks  on  a subject  kindred  to 
that  of  my  last  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  last 
week.  Since  its  reading  I have  undertaken  further  expe- 
riments with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  fading 
away  of  the  undeveloped  image  impressed  on  dry  plates  by 
long  keeping  after  exposure.  It  will  be  quite  evident 
that  none  of  those  agents  that  I previously  used  for 
eliminating  fog  or  destroying  the  image  could  cause  this 
gradual  fading  away.  Reasoning  from  the  fact  that 
nitric  acid  was  effective  with  silver  bromide,  it  struck  me 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  oxidize  the  loose  atom  of  silver 
in  the  sub-bromide  (Ag3Br)  and  even  in  the  sub-iodide 
(AgjI)  of  that  metal,  if  the  chemical  theory  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  held  good.  Films  of  pure  silver  iodide  and 
of  pure  silver  bromide,  after  exposure  under  proper 
conditions,  were  washed  and  treated  with  potassium  bichro- 
mate, potassium  permanganate,  and  chromic  acid.  Witlf 
the  first  named  silver  salt  all  were  effective  in  destroying 
the  image.  With  the  latter  silver  salt  the  last  two 
oxidizing  agents  alone  were  effective,  the  permanganate 
requiring  a longish  application. 

Now  if  this  destruction  were  caused  by  an  oxidation  of 
the  silver  atom,  it  should  also  be  capable  of  being  oxidized 
by  ozone,  since  metallic  silver  when  moistened  can  be  per- 
oxidized  by  it. 

To  test  this,  plates  were  prepared,  exposed,  and  left  to 
the  action  of  ozone,  and  in  every  case  when  proper  pre- 
cautions were  taken  the  image  was  entirely  destroyed. 
The  oxidized  films  (however  oxidized)  were  all  capable  of 
receiving  fresh  light  images  which  could  be  developed  free 
from  fog. 

Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  time 
on  the  image  impressed  on  a dry  plate  is  to  oxidise  an  atom 
of  each  of  the  molecules  forming  the  image ; particularly 
when  it  is  found  that  nascent  hydrogen  is  capable  of  restor- 
ing it  to  a certaiu  extent,  though  its  perfection  is  marred 
by  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  on  the  whole 
of  the  salt  in  the  film  ? 

I wish,  also,  to  note  an  experiment  which  I made  some 
short  time  ago,  and  which  struck  me  forcibly  at  the  time. 
Two  plates  were  prepared  with  rather  thick  emulsion, 
and  exposed  to  a gas  flame  behind  a negative  for  equal 
times : one  was  immediately  developed  and  gave  a good  pic- 
ture, whilst  the  other  was  put  away  in  my  dark  room 
for  a couple  of  months.  On  attempting  to  develop  this 
latter,  the  image  refused,  apparently,  to  show  at  all ; but 
on  turning  it  over  and  looking  through  the  glass,  an  image 
was  seen  developing  next  to  its  surface.  Eventually  the 
image  worked  its  way  up  to  the  top  surface,  and  re- 
mained as  an  under-exposed  picture.  The  atmospheric 
influences  had  evidently  not  had  time  to  penetrate  so  far 
as  the  light,  which  latter  must  have  been  much  enfeebled 
as  it  arrived  near  the  back  of  the  film  ; and  hence  on  deve- 
loping showed  signs  of  under-exposure. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  keeping  qualities  (Jf  certaiu 
plates  when  washed  over  with  gallic  acid  may  bo  due  to 
an  oxygen  absorber  being  present,  which  the  atmosphere 
must  first  saturate  before  it  can  hope  to  attack  the 
silver  image  ? Apparently  a preservative  for  a dry  plate 
should  be  impervious  to  the  air,  and  for  double  security 
it  may  be  presumed  it  should  contain  some  substance  more 
readily  oxidized  than  the  atoms  forming  the  image.  1 am 
keeping  some  plates  in  hydrogen  aud  nitrogen,  which,  after 
a couple  of  months,  will  be  developed  in  competition  with 
some  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  usual  manner. 
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RETOUCHING. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

A kind  of  extempore  and  temporary  desk  for  night  work  1 
once  made  ; at  least,  it  was  intended  for  a temporary  one, 
but  it  answered  its  purpose  so  well  that  it  was  in  use  a couple 
of  years,  and  6ome  hundreds  of  negatives  were  touched  on  it. 
Rather  a primitive  affair,  consisting  only  of  two  pieces  of 
threequarter-inch  board,  one  about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve, 
and  the  other  eighteen  by  four.  A hole  was  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  larger  piece,  and  the  two  pieces  were  joined 
together  by  a couple  of  hinges  lengthwise,  folding  together 
when  not  in  use,  and  leaving  the  boards  at  right  angles 
when  opened.  A kuife,  with  two  broken  blades,  did  duty 
as  a support  at  the  right  hand  end,  or  side,  and  with  a 
sheet  of  oiled  tissue  paper  my  desk  was  complete — rude  and 
unfinished  looking,  perhaps,  but  still  answering  its  purpose 
well . 

The  light  I found  the  steadiest,  and  with  absolutely  no 
flickering,  such  as  gas  generally  gives,  was  that  obtained  by 
one  of  Ilink’s  hanging  lamps,  with  reflector,  costing  about 
five  shillings.  It  has  an  inch  wick,  which  is  better  turned 
“ edge  on  ” to  the  negative.  The  light  in  my  lamp  is  about 
on  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the  retouching  desk  (which 
can  be  arranged  by  raising  the  desk),  and  about  six  inches 
from  the  negative,  thus  occupying  the  same  place  a mirror 
would  in  working  by  daylight. 

I find  it  necessary,  with  all  but  very  much  over-exposed 
and  over-intensified  negatives,  to  use  oiled  tissue-paper  or 
ground  glass  between  the  negative  and  light  for  night  even 
more  than  day  work.  That,  in  a great  measure,  relieves  the 
eyes  from  the  stain  and  glare  that  seem  almost  inseparable 
from  night  work,  even  with  the  best  of  appliances;  but, 
both  foi  comfort  and  excellence  of  results,  daylight  is  much 
to  be  preferred. 

Blacklead  pencils  are  more  generally  used,  and  rightly  so, 
as  mistakes  are  much  less  likely  to  be  made  than  with  colour, 
though  some  negatives  are  exquisitely  retouched  with  colour, 
the  tone  of  the  negative  being  theoretically  the  proper  one  ; 
but  a colour  that  gives  good  results  in  experienced  hands  is 
rose  or  pink  madder,  as  it  is  very  workable,  and  semi-trans- 
parent or  opaque  as  required.  Crimson  lake  and  carmine, 
though  easy  to  work,  must  by  all  means  be  avoided,  as  being 
very  fugitive  colours.  In  a few  days  of  sunlight  the  re- 
touching will  disappear  slowly  but  surely. 

l<  Gritty  ” colours  should  be  tabooed  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  by  putting  the  brush  in  the  mouth  as  rarely  as  possible 
you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  have  the  retouching  come  off  in 
patches  or  run  down  “ all  of  a heap.’’  A tumbler  of  water 
is  a much  better  and  safer  thing  to  moisten  the  brush  with, 
though  as  little  water  as  possible  should  be  used  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  the  water  going  on  in  a globule  and  drying  like  a 
pond  with  a shore  round  it. 

With  a hard  spirit  varnish,  and  roughened  surface, 
an  HHII,  I 111,  or  ii  pencil  will  be  fouud  to  answer  ad- 
mirably ; B and  BB  pencils  being  suitable  only  for  the 
broader  touches.  Various  substances  are  recommend  id  for 
abrading  the  surface — cuttlefish  bone  powdered,  rouge,  bath 
brick,  and  pumice  powders  and  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention  ; but  powdered  resin  will  answer  perfectly  for 
most  varnishes,  being  less  liable  to  scratch,  aud  giving  a 
more  tacky  surface  than  cuttlefish  bone.  Excellent  re- 
touching is  done  on  gum-arabic,  but  as  the  spirit  varnish 
applied  afterwards  does  not  always  penetrate  the  film,  there 
is  an  increased  danger  of  it  (the  film)  swelling  or  contract- 
ing with  atmospheric  changes  in  storage.  Bicbromated 
gum  would  also  be  liable,  though  in  a less  degree,  perhaps, 
to  this  danger.  Varnishing  with  an  ether  or  benzole 
varnish  finds  favour  with  many,  not  the  least  of  its  advan- 
tages being  the  protection  afforded  the  retouched  film  by 
the  coating  of  spirit  varnish  which  follows.  Ether  var- 
nishes are  liable  to  dissolve  the  collodion  film.  A varnish 
good,  cheap,  and  well  tried,  is  the  one  so  often  recom- 

•  Concluded  from  page  591. 


mended,  of  a mixture  of  white  hard  varnish  (used  by 
house  painters)  and  methylated  spirit.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  varnish  is  pure,  or  when  mixed  with  spirit  it  will 
be  found  to  curdle,  rendering  filtration  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. This  varnish  can  bo  worked  on  either  with  a 
roughened  surface  or  without  one.  Negatives  retouched 
after  the  final  varnishing,  aud  roughened,  are  liable  to 
have  the  silver  stick  t»  the  surface,  causing  in  time  the 
retouching  to  look  much  worse  than  in  the  proof,  and  dege- 
nerating, if  a great  number  of  proofs  are  required,  into  a 
series  of  white  dots. 

A benzole,  ether,  or  chloroform  varnish,  or  gum,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  benefit  if  it  can  be  procured  and  applied 
of  sufficient  hardness  and  pureness  of  texture  to  allow  of 
delicate  touches  with  the  sharply-pointed  pencils  found 
necessary  for  successful  retouching. 

Every  photographer  differs,  sometimes  slightly,  often 
widely,  from  another's  practice,  and  some  find  things  work 
well  in  their  hands  that  another  fails  lamentably  with. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  retouching.  Practice  and  expe- 
rience are  great  essentials  : artistic  knowledge  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  less  so. 


“UNIVERSAL  ART  INVENTORY.”* 

[The  information  given  in  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times,  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  art 
students.  A feeling  of  regret  will  impress  many  of  our 
readers  that  an  inventory  so  interesting  and  valuable 
should  not  have  been  made  more  so  by  photographic 
illustrations  at  least  of  the  most  important  art  treasures.] 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  speak  ot  the  “ Inventairo  Gdn^ral 
desItichessesd’Artde  la  France  ” — a publication  recently  issued 
by  the  French  Government.  As  then  stated,  the  object  of  that 
publication  is  to  supply  France  with  an  Inventory  of  important 
Art  Treasures,  which  are  considered  to  be  national  property, 
and  its  compilation  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a work 
our  own  Government  began  some  twelve  years  ago,  which  wo 
have  now  before  us.  It  is  a copy  of  two  parts  of  an  Universal 
Art  Inventory,  consisting  of  brief  notes  of  works  of  Fine  and 
Ornamental  Art  executed  before  a.d.1800,  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  especially  in  connexion  with  architecture.  It  is 
published  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  idea  of  producing  such  a work  appears  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  scheme,  which  the  Department  at  Kensington  may 
be  said  to  have  originated,  of  obtaining  reproductions  of  all 
kinds  of  fine  art  objects.  As  early  as  1864,  ten  years  prior  to 
the  conception  in  France  of  an  “ Inventaire  Ge'ueral,”  Lord 
Granville,  who  was  then  Lord  President  of  the  Council-- the 
Minister  charged  to  control  the  development  of  the  Kensington 
Museum — moved  Earl  Russell  to  communicate  with  Her 
Majesty’s  representatives  at  Paris,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Munich, 
Turin,  and  Rome,  and  to  request  them  to  obtain  printod 
catalogues  of  the  collections  of  fine  art  works  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  various  great  galleries  and  museums  throughout 
the  Continent.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  would  secure  sound  information  about 
objects  which,  although  they  might  be  unpurchaseable,  might 
be  reproduced.  Considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject 
appears  to  have  ensued,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  various 
despatches  published  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  “ Uni- 
versal Art  Inventory.”  France  appears  to  have  made  no  reply 
to  the  communication,  and  yet  is,  oddly  enough,  the  first  of  the 
foreign  Governments  to  act  upon  the  English  suggestion.  The 
large  work  of  starting  an  organization  for  reproducing  all  kinds 
of  tine  historical  monuments  and  works  of  art  seems  to  have 
taken  its  first  important  shape  in  a “ Convention  for  Promoting 


* Science  and  Art  Department.  "Universal  Art  Inventory,”  consistin’ 
of  brief  notes  of  Fine  and  Ornamental  Art  executed  before  the  year  1800 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  Europe,  especially  in  connexion  with  Architecture, 
and  for  the  most  partin  Ecclesiastical  Bu'ldings;  compiled  for  the  use  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  H.  Li  dsay  Cole,;and  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.O.B. , late  Director 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  London  : Primed  by  George  E.  Eyre 
and  William  Spottisuro  de,  Printers  to  the  Queen  s Mo^t  Excellent  Majesty 
for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  Parti.  (1870J,  containing  Mosaics  and 
Stained  Glass,  price  2s.  6d.  Part  11.  (1876),  containing  Goldsmiths’ Work, 
and  Enamels  and  Ivories. 
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Universally  Reproductions  of  Works  of  Art  for  the  Benefit  o 
Museums  of  all  Countries.”  This  Convention  was  entered  into 
by  several  princes  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe  in  1807, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  matter.  The  text  of  the  Convention  is  given  in  the 
appendix  of  the  “ Universal  Art  Inventory,”  and  the  signitaries 
of  this  document  were  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  ; Alfred, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh;  Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia ; Louis,  Prince  of  Hesse ; Albert,  Prince  Royal  of 
Saxony ; Prince  Napoleon  (Je'rome)  ; Philippe,  Comte  de 
Flaudre  ; the  Cesarewitcli ; Nicholas,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  ; 
Oscar,  Prince  r f Sweden  and  Norway  ; Humbert,  Prince  Royal 
of  Italy  ; Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta ; Charles  Louis,  Archduke 
of  Austria;  Rainer,  Archduke  of  Austria;  Frederick,  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  co-operation  for 
the  benefit  of  Art  Education  may  be  seen  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  There  are  reproductions  of  the  great  mantel- 
piece in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bruges;  of  the  Tabernacle  or 
Sacramenthaus  at  St.  Le'au — an  elaborate  piece  of  16th  century 
sculpturing  by  Corneille  de  Vriendt,  and  upwards  of  40ft.  in 
height ; of  the  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  Sanchi  Tope — a 
Buddhist  work  of  the  1st  century  ; of  the  noted  Trajan’s 
Column  at  Rome — a work  of  the  2nd  century  ; of  portions  of 
the  cloisters  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo ; of  the 
Schroyer  Monument  by  Adam  Kraft  at  Nuremberg ; of  the 
Corona  Lucis  of  the  Cathedral  at  Hildesheim  ; of  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry ; and  of  scores  of  other  equally  interesting  monu- 
ments and  works  of  art,  which  presumably  are  never  likely  to 
quit  their  homes  or  get  into  the  market  for  sale. 

To  return,  however  to  the  “Universal  Art  Inventory  ” — in 
the  notice  to  the  catalogue,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  who  has  volunteered 
to  be  the  editor,  assisted  in  the  compilation  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Henrietta  Lindsay  Cole,  says  that  the  work  must  be  con- 
sidered as  little  more  than  a beginning,  and  he  invites  additions 
and  corrections.  Many  well-known  artistic  connoisseurs,  such 
as  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  Signor  Castellani,  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  The  Right  Eon.  II.  A.  Layard,  Mr.  L. 
Gruner,  M.  Emile  Trelat,  Mr.  John  Webb,  and  M.  Ernest  Vinet 
havo  given  their  assistance  in  making  the  first  instalments  of  J 
the  catalogue  as  complete  as  may  be.  But  there  naturally  re-  { 
mains  very  much  to  be  done  before  the  Inventory  can  be 
brought  up  to  an  approximately  complete  state.  The  new 
French  publication  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  giving  new  i 
information.  If  other  countries  can  spare  a little  attention  to 
such  matters,  the  time  need  not  be  far  distant  when  there  shall 
be  Germans,  Italian,  Spanish,  Austrian,  Russian,  Belgian,  and  i 
ofher  inventories  of  national  treasures  for  the  information  of  | 
all  schools  of  art  in  the  world.  England,  as  the  progenitor  of  ; 
the  idea,  will  continue  her  work,  already  well  in  hand,  and  will 
profit  by  such  national  inventories.  Of  what  immense  educa- 
tional value  would  not  inventories  of  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Etruscan,  aud  Roman  works  have  been,  had  copies  been  obtain- 
able at  the  present  day  ! 

The  “ Universal  Art  Inventory  ” is  split  up  into  sections  or 
classes  of  art  works  as  follows  : — Mosaics,  stained  and  painted 
glass ; general  metal  work,  including  ironwork ; bronzes, 
goldsmiths’  work,  wood  carving,  paintings  of  a monumental 
character,  enamels,  arms,  armour  and  accoutrements,  jewelry, 
ivories,  woodwork,  &c.  The  first  part,  allotted  to  mosaics  and 
stained  glass,  was  published  in  1870.  In  it  we  find  condensed 
notes  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  bygone  times,  such  as 
the  mosaics  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  Chapel  of  the 
Corsini,  at  Rome,  which  date  from  461  a.d.  ; mosaic  pavements 
of  the  4th  century  in  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  Cyprian  at 
Carthage  ; and  mosaic  decorations  of  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
St.  Appolinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  Italy,  dating  from  a.d.  570. 
In  fact,  in  however  crude  a state  the  Inventory  may  be,  we 
have,  in  a shape  easy  to  consult,  brief  notes  of  remarkable 
mosaics  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  buildings  ranging 
from  Agra  to  Lisbon,  from  Carthage  to  Kief.  The  scope  of 
the  Inventory  in  respect  of  stained  and  painted  glass  is  not 
less  comprehensive.  The  Inventory  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  universal,  and  the  value  of  the  work  as  commenced 
must  increase  as  long  as  the  idea  i3  entertained  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  of  adding  to  it  and  revising  it  from 
time  to  time.  The  work  of  revision  will  naturally  necessitate 
close  attention  and  careful  supervision.  Still,  the  nearer  the 
Inventory  is  brought  to  a complete  form,  the  more  beholden 
will  the  epuntry  be  to  “ My  Lords  ” for  having  prosecuted  in  a 


dauntless  way  an  almost  appalling  task.  To  make  a start  was 
naturally  the  most  difficult  stage  in  ths  compilation  of  the 
Inventory.  But  the  first  pluuge  has  been  well  taken,  and  My 
Lords  have  a clear  course  to  steer  in  regard  to  their  future 
editions  of  the  Inventory. 

The  second  part  of  the  Inventory  is  devoted  to  goldsmiths’ 
work,  enamels,  and  ivories.  This  part  was  published  in  1876. 
The  same  method  of  compilation  as  obtained  in  respect  of 
mosaics  has  been  adopted  in  this  section.  Wo  have  records  of 
treasures  which  to  many  travellers  are  unknown,  or  which,  at 
least,  have  been  unheeded.  Who,  except  the  few  diligent 
studonts  of  such  treasures,  are  acquainted  with  the  various  re- 
liquaries, crucifixes,  aud  other  ecclesiastical  adornments  which 
abound  in  the  Treasury  at  Quedlinburg,  in  Prussia?  Tho 
“Universal  Art  Inventory”  contains  a succession  of  entries 
about  these  objects,  apparently  more  numerous  than  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  historical  relics — works  of  the  goldsmith 
and  enameller — in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.  Then 
we  find  more  than  half  a page  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
Prince  Hohenzollern  at  Sigmaringen,  in  Wurtemburg,  to  say 
nothing  of  descriptions  of  sumptuous  works  at  Namur,  at 
Munich  (the  Rich  Chapel),  at  Milan  (the  Duomo),  at  Lisbon,  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Necessidades.  In  trutb,  the  more  one  dips 
into  the  pages  of  this  “ Universal  Art  Inventory,”  the  moro 
satisfied  one  becomes  of  the  inexhaustibleness  of  the  study  of 
art  history  as  substantially  exemplified  all  over  the  Continent. 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  the  terse  descriptions  of  individual 
objects  which  may  have  formed  the  points  d’appui,  so  to  speak, 
of  ono  or  other  of  our  tours  abroad,  such,  lor  instance,  as  the 
delicate  works  of  Wenzel  Jamintzer,  a Gorman  Cellini,  whose 
capo  d'opcra  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  the  banker,  Merkel, 
at  Nuremburg.  So  elegant  and  finished  were  the  works  of  this 
goldsmith,  that  beaten  and  chased  silver  cups  of  his  making 
have  been  held  by  many  to  be  genuine  works  of  the  better- 
known  Cellini.  A fair  though  small  specimen  of  this  art 
workman’s  work  is  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  But  wo  must 
not  diverge  from  tho  main  consideration  before  us. 

Part  3 of  the  “ Universal  Art  Inventory  ” is  to  be  devoted  to 
iron  and  ofher  metal  works  ; Part  4 to  woodwork  and  sculpture. 
The  last  two  parts  are  announced  as  being  in  the  press.  When 
these  are  issued  the  whole  volume  will  form  a good  foundation 
tor  tho  subsequent  complete  Inventory.  To  avoid  the  charge 
cf  publishing  incomplete  for  complete  work,  the  first  issue  of 
the  “ Universal  Art  Inventory”  is  prudently  marked  “under 
rovision.”  In  this  state  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
being  circulated  among  various  foreign  Governments,  in  accord- 
ance with  Sir  Henry  Coles  suggestion  of  1804.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  at  home  in  the  way  of 
completing  the  British  portion  of  this  “ Universal  Art  Inven- 
tory ” — a fact  which  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
have  duly  recognized  by  appending  to  the  metal  work  section 
a list  of  gold  aud  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  universities  and 
other  corporate  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  concluding  this  cursory  review  of  a valuable  piece  of  work, 
wo  cannot  overlook  the  variation  in  price  at  which  the  parts  of 
the  Inventory  aro  published.  As  the  title-page  tells  us,  the 
work  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  art  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  the  South  KensiBgton  Museum.  It  is  an 
official  publication,  not  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  direct  pecu- 
niary profit.  It  is  a national  work  for  national  use.  Why  is 
it,  theD,  that  tho  Stationery  Office  sells  tho  first  part  of  the 
Inventory,  consisting  of  150  pages,  at  2s.  6d.  a copy,  whereas 
the  second  part,  consisting  of  197  pages,  is  published  at  four 
times  tho  price  of  the  first  part — viz.,  10s.  a copy  ? This  official 
publication  is  not  a speculation.  If  the  cost  of  production  were 
to  regulate  tho  charge  to  the  public  in  these  cases  of  official 
publications,  the  prices  of  the  maps  of  the  Orduauce  Survey, 
of  the  modern  Doomsday  Book,  and  almost  all  Parliamentary 
proceedings  would  be  prohibitive.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
country  that  uniform  public  documents  should,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, be  purchaseable  at  uniform  prices.  The  Treasury  and 
the  Stationery  Office  should  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
public  interest.  The  matter  is  well  worthy  of  being  inquired 
into  by  the  now  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Office.  France 
has  adopted  a uniform  price  for  tho  parts  of  its  “ Inventairo 
Ge'n6ral,”  aud  thero  can  be  no  reason  why  England  cannot  do 
the  same  for  the  “ Universal  Art  Inventory.” 
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THE  SUN’S  PHOTOSPHERE. 

BY  J.  NORMAN  LOCKTER* 

Dr.  Janssen  has  just  male  a communication  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  will  be  received  with  interest, 
not  only  by  students  ef  solar  physics,  but  by  all  who  follow 
the  various  triumphs  achieved  by  modern  scientific  methods. 

It  seems  a paradox  that  discoveries  can  bo  made  depending 
on  the  appearance  of  the  sun’s  surface  by  observations  in 
which  the  eye  applied  to  the  telescope  is  powerless  ; but  this 
is  the  statement  made  by  l)r.  Janssen  himself,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  ho  has  proved  his  point. 

Before  we  come  to  the  discovery  itself  let  us  say  a little 
concerning  Dr.  Janssen's  reemt  endeavours.  Among  the 
six  large  telescopes  which  now  form  a part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  new  physical  observatory  recently  established 
by  the  French  Government  at  Meudon,  in  the  grounds  of 
the  princely  Chateau,  there  is  one  to  which  Dr.  Janssen 
has  recently  almost  exclusively  confined  his  attention.  It  is 
a photohuliograph  giving  images  of  the  sun  on  an  enormous 
scale — compared  with  which  the  pictures  obtained  by  the 
Kew  photohcliograph  are,  so  to  6peak,  pigmies,  while  the 
perfection  of  the  imago  and  the  photographic  processes 
employed  are  so  exquisite,  that  the  finest  mottling  on  the 
sun’s  surface  cannot  be  overlooked  by  those  even  who  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

This  perfection  and  size  of  image  have  been  obtained  by 
Dr.  Janssen  by  combining  all  that  is  best  in  the  principles 
utilised  in  one  direction  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  and  in  the  other 
by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  In  the  Kew  photoheliograph,  which 
has  done  such  noble  work  in  its  day  that  it  will  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  veneration  in  the  future,  we  have  first  a 
small  object-glass  corrected  after  the  manner  of  photo- 
graphic lenses,  so  as  to  make  the  socalled  actiuic  and  the 
visual  rays  coincide,  and  then  the  image  formed  by  this  lens 
is  enlarged  by  a secondary  magnifier  constructed,  though 
perhaps  not  too  accurately,  so  as  to  make  the  actinic  and 
visual  rays  unite  in  a seooud  image  on  a prepared  plate. 
Mr.  Rutlierfurd’s  beautiful  photographs  of  the  sun  were 
obtained  in  a somewhat  different  manner.  In  his  object- 
glass  he  discarded  the  visual  rays  altogether,  and  brought 
only  the  blue  rays  to  a focus  ; but  when  enlargements  were 
made,  an  ordinary  photogiaphic  lens — that  is,  one  in  which 
the  blue  and  yellow  rays  are  made  to  coincide — was  used. 

Dr.  Janssen  uses  a secondary  magnifier,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  M.  Pragmowski  he  has  taken  care  that  both  it 
and  the  object-glass  are  effective  only  for  those  rays  which 
are  most  strongly  photographic.  Nor  is  this  all  ; he  has 
not  feared  largely  to  increase  theapertures  and  focal  length, 
60  that  the  total  length  of  the  Kew  instrument  is  less  than 
one-third  of  that  in  operation  iu  Paris. 

The  largely-increased  aperture  which  Dr.  Janssen  has 
given  to  bis  iusrnment  is  a point  of  great  importance.  In 
the  early  days  of  solar  photography  the  aperture  used  was 
small,  in  order  to  prevent  over-exposure.  It  was  soon  found 
that  this  small  aperture,  as  was  to  be  expected,  produced 
poor  images  in  consequence  of  the  diffraction  effects  brought 
about  by  it.  It  then  became  a question  of  increasing  the 
aperture  while  the  exposure  was  reduced,  and  many  forms 
of  instantaneous  shutters  have  been  suggested  with  this  end 
in  view.  With  these,  if  a spring  be  used,  the  narrow  slitf 
which  flashes  across  the  beam  to  pay  the  light  out  into  the 
plate  changes  its  velocity  during  its  passage  as  the  teusion 
of  the  spring  changes.  Of  this  again  Dr.  Janssen  has  not 
bseu  unmindful,  and  he  has  invented  a contrivance  in 
which  the  velocity  is  constant  during  the  whole  length  of 
run  of  the  shutter. 

By  these  various  arrangements  the  plates  have  now  been 

* Nature. 

t I have  recently  been  making  some  experiments  with  a view  of  getting 
rid  of  the  narrow  aperture  in  general  use,  as  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
diffraction  effects  produced  by  it  must  be  as  iojurious  to  dednition  as  those 
due  to  a small  object-glass.  I ha  /e  found  that  a circular  aperture,  allowing 
the  whole  beam  to  be  flashed  oa  the  plate  in  conjunction  with  a plate  of 
optically  pure  yellow  glass  nearly  in  contact  with  the  photographic  plate  can 
be  used  without  over-exposure. 


produced  at  Meudon  of  fifteen  inches  diameter,  showing 
details  on  the  sun’s  surface  of  less  than  one  second  of  arc. 

So  much  for  the  modus  operandi.  Now  for  the  branch  of 
solar  work  which  has  been  advanced. 

It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  since  the  question  of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  solar  photosphere  was  one  of  the 
questions  of  the  day.  The  so-called  “mottling”  had  long 
been  observed.  The  keen-eyed  Dawes  had  pointed  out  the 
thatch-like  formation  of  the  penumbra  of  spots,  when  one 
day  Mr.  Nasmyth  announced  the  discovery  that  the  whole 
sun  was  covered  with  objects  resembling  willow  leaves,  most 
strangely  and  effectively  interlaced.  I here  quote  from  Sir 
John  Herschel.* 

“Accoiding  to  his  obsetvations,  made  with  a very  fine 
telescope  of  his  own  making,  the  bright  surface  of  the  sun 
consists  of  separate,  insulated,  individual  objects  or  things, 
all  nearly  or  exactly  of  one  certain  definite  size  and  shape, 
which  is  more  like  that  of  a willow  leaf,  as  he  describes 
them,  than  anything  else.  These  leaves  or  scales  are  not 
arranged  in  any  order  (as  those  on  a butterfly’s  wing  are), 
but  lie  crossing  one  another  in  all  directions,  like  what  are 
called  spills  in  the  game  of  spilikins  ; except  at  the  borders 
of  a spot,  where  they  point  for  the  most  part  inwards,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  spot,  presenting  much  the  sort  of 
appearance  that  the  small  leaves  of  some  water-plants  or 
seaweeds  do  at  the  edge  of  a deep  hole  or  clear  water.  The 
exceedingly  definite  shape  of  these  objects ; their  exact 
similarity  one  to  another;  and  the  way  in  which  they  lie 
across  and  athwart  each  other  (except  when  they  form  a sort 
of  bridge  across  a spot,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  affect  a 
common  direction,  that,  namely,  of  the  bridge  itself),  all 
these  characters  seem  quite  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  their 
being  of  a vaporous,  a cloudy,  or  of  a fluid  nature.  No- 
thing remains  but  to  consider  them  as  separate  and  indepen- 
dent sheets,  flakes,  or  scales,  having  some  sort  of  solidity. 
And  these  flakes,  be  they  what  they  may,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  dashing  of  meteoric  stones  into  the 
sun’s  atmosphere,  &c.,  are  evidently  the  immediate  sources 
of  the  solar  light  and  heat,  by  whatever  mechanism  or 
whatever  processes  they  may  be  enabled  to  develop,  and  as 
it  were  elaborate  these  elements  from  the  bosom  of  the  non- 
luminous  fluid  in  which  they  appear  to  float.  Looked  at  in 
this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  refuse  to  regard  them  as 
organisms  of  some  peculiar  and  amazing  kind  . . . . ” 

Here,  then,  was  a discovery  with  a vengeance!  and 
absolute  endorsement  from  the  man  above  all  others  who 
had  a right  to  express  an  opinion.  Nevertheless,  the 
organisms  have  since  disappeared,  and  the  work  of  many 
careful  observers  haR  established  that  the  mottling  on  the 
sun’s  surface  is  due  to  dome-like  masses,  and  that  the 
“thatch”  of  the  penumbra  is  due  to  these  dome-like  masses 
being  drawn,  either  directly  or  in  the  manner  of  a cyclone, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  spot.  Iu  fact  the  “ pores”  in  the 
interval  between  the  domes  are  so  many  small  spots,  while 
the  faculas  are  the  higher  levels  of  the  cloudy  surface.  The 
fact  that  facul®  are  so  much  better  seen  near  the  limb 
proves  that  the  absorbtion  ol  the  solar  atmosphere  rapidity 
changes  between  the  levels  reached  by  the  upper  faculre  and 
the  pores. 

These  masses  are  in  all  probability  due  to  a rapid  in- 
crease of  pressure  in  the  portion  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
occupied  by  the  photosphere;  we  know,  or  think  we  know, 
that  they  are  not  due  to  reduction  of  temperature. 

Thus  much  presumed,  we  now  come  to  Dr.  Janssen’s  dis- 
covery. 

An  attentive  examination  of  bis  photographs  shows  that 
the  surface  of  the  photosphere  has  not  a constitution  uni- 
form in  all  its  parts,  but  that  it  is  divided  into  a series  of 
figures  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  presenting 
a peculiar  constitution.  These  figures  have  contours  more 
or  less  rouuded,  often  very  rectilinear,  and  generally 
resembling  polygons.  The  dimensions  of  these  figures  are 
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very  variable  ; they  attain  sometimes  a minute  and  more  in 
diameter. 

While  in  the  interval  of  the  figures  of  which  we  speak  the 
grains  are  clear,  distinctly  terminated,  although  of  very 
variable  size,  in  the  interior  the  grains  are  as  if  half  effaced, 
stretched,  strained ; for  the  most  part,  indeed,  they  have 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  trains  of  matter  which  have 
replaced  the  granulation.  Everything  indicates  that  in 
these  spaces,  as  in  the  penumbra  of  spots,  the  photospheric 
matter  is  submitted  to  violent  movements  which  have  con- 
fused the  granular  elements. 

In  an  article  recently  contributed  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  my- 
self to  the  Nineteenth  Century ,*  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

“ The  spots  may  be  taken  as  a rough  index  of  solar 
energy,  just  as  the  rainfall  may  be  taken  as  a convenient 
indication  of  terrestrial  climate.  They  are  an  index,  but  not 
a measure  of  solar  activity  ; and  their  absence  indicates  a 
reduction,  not  the  cessation,  of  the  sun’s  energy.  Whether 
this  reduction  means  one  in  a hundred  or  one  in  a thousand 
we  do  not  know.” 

With  the  same  idea  in  his  mind  Dr.  Janssen  points  out 
that  this  fact  throws  light  upon  the  forms  of  solar  activity, 
and  shows  that  that  activity,  in  the  photosphere,  is  always 
very  great,  although  no  spot  appears  on  the  surface. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  paradox  that  the  sun’s 
appearance  can  now  be  best  studied  without  the  eye  applied 
to  the  telescope.  This  is  what  Dr.  Janssen  says  on  that  point 

The  photospheric  network  cannot  be  discovered  by  optical 
methods  applied  directly  to  the  sun.  In  fact,  to  ascertain 
it  from  the  proofs,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  glasses  which 
enable  us  to  embrace  a certain  extent  of  the  photographic 
image.  Then  if  the  magnifying  power  is  quite  suitable,  if 
the  proof  is  quite  pure,  and  especially  if  it  has  received 
rigorously  the  proper  exposure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
granulation  has  not  everywhere  the  same  distinctness,  that 
the  parts  consisting  of  well-formed  grains  appear  as  currents 
which  circulate  so  as  to  circumscribe  spaces  where  the 
phenomena  present  the  aspect  we  have  described.  But  to 
establish  this  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  embrace  a considerable 
portion  of  the  solar  disc,  and  it  is  this  which  it  is  impossible 
to  realise  when  we  look  at  the  sun  in  a very  powerful  instru- 
ment the  field  of  which  is,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  power, 
very  small.  In  these  conditions  we  may  very  easily  con- 
clude that  there  exist  portions  where  the  granulation  ceases 
to  be  distinct  or  even  visible ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  this  fact  is  connected  with  a general  system. 

We  have  written  enough  to  show  that  when  the  daily 
history  of  the  sun  comes  to  be  recorded  another  method  and 
another  point  of  view  have  now  been  added  as  the  first 
fruits  of  Dr.  Janssen’s  labours  in  his  new  observatory. 


Umw&mgs  0f  Stoiidit*. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr. 
Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

The  President  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  chiefly  on  the 
subject  of  the  London  exhibition.  He  referred  particularly  to 
the  practice  of  retouching,  which,  he  said,  produced  pretty  pic- 
tures, but  in  most  cases  anything  but  a correct  representation 
of  the  subject.  He  (the  President)  afterwards  exhibited  two 
negatives  illustrating  the  Scotellari  process  of  supplementary 
exposure.  Both  of  the  negatives  were  purposely  much  under- 
exposed, so  as  to  test  the  method  in  an  extreme  case. 

Mr.  Hellawell  said  he  had  seen  the  very  reverse  effect 
produced  by  the  same  method,  and  that,  too,  in  the  presence 
of  M.  Scotellari  himself. 

Mr.  Frankland  remarked  that  Mr.  fligginson,  of  Southport, 
was  more  in  favour  of  simultaneously  admitting  coloured  light 
than  of  supplementary  exposure.  He  (Mr.  Higginson)  had  two 
small  holes  in  the  camera  front,  but  the  colour  of  the  glass  in 
them  was  not  stated. 

• “ Sua-spots  and  Famines,”  Nineteenth  Century,  November,  1877,  p.  581 


The  new  rules  were  then  discussed,  amended,  and  passed. 

Mr.  T.  Chilton  read  a paper  on  “ The  Gelatine  Emulsion 
Process  and  the  Preparation  of  Dried  Pellicle,”  and  exhibited 
several  negatives  showing  sundry  detects,  and  also  several  good 
negatives.  Mr.  Chilton  afforded  the  members  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  his  working  arrangements. 

Mr.  Chapman  exhibited  one  of  Warnerke's  roller  slides,  and  a 
revolving  album  by  Mr.  G.  Hare. 

Mr.  Pollitt  oxbibited  a small  and  beautifully-made  camera 
by  Mr.  Peel.  Many  members,  however,  thought  there  were 
too  many  loose  appliances  about  it. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Chilton  for  bis 
ieteresting  paper,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  interest  of  the  evening,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


&alfc  in  tfr*  Staton. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  meeting 
of  this  Society  for  the  ensuiDg  session  will  he  held  on  Thursday, 
January  4th,  1878,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
when  the  annual  lantern  exhibition  will  take  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  transparencies  by  members  and  friends. 


^0  C0rrtS£0tt&£nt8. 

D.  F.  R.  (Ontario) — There  are  various  methods  of  converting  old 
baths  into  nitrate  of  silver  without  having  recourse  to  the  crucible. 
A plan  recommended  by  a very  able  photographer,  Mr.  II . J. 
Burton,  in  our  Year-Book  for  1876,  page  93,  consists  in  boiling 
the  solution  down,  then  allowing  it  to  crystallize,  taking  out  the 
crystals  and  washing  them.  They  will  consist  of  pure  nitrate,  and 
may  be  used  with  safety  for  a new  bath.  If  the  silver  be  thrown 
down,  the  iodide  remains  entangled  with  it  unless  removed  by 
washing.  This  may  be  done  by  using  ammonia,  or  dilute  cyanide, or 
hyposulphite  ; in  each  case  washing  very  thoroughly  before  using 
nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  reduced  silver,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
powder,  into  nitrate  again.  Many  operators  prefer  to  reduce  the 
silver  to  carbonate  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  dissolv- 
ing the  carbonate  of  silver  with  nitric  acid.  To  do  this  efficiently 
the  old  bath  should  first  have  as  much  iodide  removed  as  possible  by 
pouring  it  into  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  which  will  precipi- 
tate the  iodide.  This  weak  solution  is  thon  filtered,  a little  car- 
bonate of  soda  added,  and  sunned.  After  filtration  enough,  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  added  to  tnrow  down  the  silver  as  a carbonate. 
This  is  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  add 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole.  A dirty-looking  residue  will  re- 
main, which  contains  the  iodide  or  any  other  contamination,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  rejected.  We  have  repeatedly  described  these 
methods  with  full  detail  in  the  News  and  in  our  Year-Books. 

Amateur. — You  ask  if  there  is  any  method  of  preparing  enlarge- 
ments for  painting;  but  you  do  not  state  to  what  kind  of  painting 
you  refer.  Do  you  mean  in  oil  or  in  water  colours?  and  do  you 
refer  to  silver  prints  or  carbon  ? In  either  case  it  is  customary  to 
size  the  prints:  but  the  kind  of  size  differs.  For  oil  painting  a 
good  coating  of  isinglass  size,  prepared  by  soaking  the  isinglass 
until  it  is  soft  and  glutinous,  and  then  dissolving  by  beat  in  gin, 
or  dilute  alcohol.  This,  when  properly  applied  and  dry,  gives  a 
good  surface.  Some  little  experience  is  necessary  to  secure  pre- 
cisely the  right  effect.  The  same  sizo  made  thinner  may  be  used 
for  watei  colour  work.  Newman's  shilling  manual  of  colouring 
photographs  will  give  you  much  information  on  this  subject. 

Durability. — We  have  given  many  formulas  for  the  production  of 
durable  sensitive  paper.  All  the  formula  by  which  commercial 
samples  of  such  paper  are  prepared  are  kept  secret.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  the  same  or  similar  to  those  we  have  published,  but 
the  makers  have  a commercialjnterest  in  not  divulging  which  pro- 
cess they  use.  One  of  the  safest  methods  was  published  in  our 
pages  a few  years  ago  : it  consists  in  placing  sheets  of  blotting-papfer 
which  have  been  immersed  in  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
dried,  between  the  sheets  of  sensitized  paper,  and  keeping  under 
pressure  in  the  dark.  Paper  so  treated  keeps  well,  prints  well, 
and  tones  well. 

M.  M.  D. — In  frosty  weather  it  is  desirable  to  warm  the  hype  if  the 
fixing  be  conducted  in  a cold  room.  The  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion need  not  be  higher  than  60°  ; but  if  it  be  much  lower  its 
fixing  power  is  considerably  diminished. 

D.  G. — Consult  the  maker. 

R.  F.  L. — Whether  a photograph  have  been  registered  or  not,  you 
know  that  you  have  no  right  to  copy  it  without  permission  of  tho 
owner  of  the  copyright,  who  is  presumably  the  photographer  who 
produced  it.  Robbery  is  bad  enough  in  any  case,  but  for  one  pho- 
tographer to  rob  another  of  his  property  in  his  work  is  despicable, 
as  well  as  criminal.  In  any  case,  we  can  give  you  no  advice  to 
aid  you  in  evading  the  law. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Abel,  Prof.,  and  military  gun-cotton,  517 
Abney,  Oapt.,  Alkaline  development  16,26,230 
Abney,  Capt.,  An  emulsion  process,  175 
Abney,  C'apt.,  Depth  of  prints  and  intensity  of 
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Abney,  Oapt.,  Fading  of  silver  prints,  503 
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Abney,  Capt.,  Theory  of  the  destruction  of  the 
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Actimsm,  heat  ard  light,  453,  507 
Actinometers  with  dry  plates,  use  cf,  473 
Action,  a photographic,  533 
Adaptation,  a mediaeval,  527 
Adlactinic  glass  for  dark  rooms,  450 
Adulterations  of  nitrate  of  silver,  359 
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“ Agenda  1’hotographique,”  122 
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Albumen  emulsion,  292 
Albumen,  fresh,  95, 117 
Albumen  paper  in  the  carbon  process,  105 
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Amateur  photography  iu  the  West  Indies,  478 
America,  photography  in,  114,370,  381,  393,  403 
America,  prices  of  portraiture  in,  418 
America,  qualification*  for  an  operator  in,  31 
America,  scientific  education  iu,  409 
American  advertisements,  132 
American  competition  in  mechanical  printing, 
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American  journal,  the  new,  96 
American  photogiaphic  warehouse,  424 
Ammonia,  carbonate  of  au  alkaline  develop- 
ment, 529 

Ammonia  developer,  236 

Ammonia  to  the  bichromate  of  potash  solution, 
addition  of,  104 

Ammonia  to  the  fixing  bath,  addition  of,  169 
Ammonium  for  carbonate,  substitution  of  gluco- 
side  of,  392 

Amsterdam  Exhibition,  photography  at  the 
103,  139,  474,  499,  521 
Aniliue  salts,  iodizing  collodion  with,  261 
Aniline  water  colours,  192 
Audra,  M.,  Experiments  with  dry  process,  283 
Andra,  M.,  On  dry  plate  processes,  266 
Angot,  M.  A , Errors  in  the  trausil  of  Venu3 
photographs,  200 

Angot,  M.  A , Photographs  obtained  by  means 
of  astronomical  lenses,  23 
, Aniline  colours  in  art,  41 
Animals,  photographs  of,  558 
Antipodes,  wrinkles  from  the,  613 
Aphoiisms  for  photographers,  137 
Apparatus,  131,  158,  228,  340 
Archaeological  society  of  France,  434 
Archaeology  aud  photography,  328 
Architectural  photography,  landscape  and,  256 
Architecture,  converging  perpendiculars  in,  515 
Argentometer,  Kruger’s,  184 
Art  considerations  in  posing,  361 
Art  critics  at  the  Exhibition,  517 
Art  in  photography,  310 
Art,  Inventory,  Universal,  616 
* Art,  lost,  269 


Artificial  light  for  photography,  133,  165,  189 
Artist  photographer,  the,  572 
Artistic  lighting  and  Rembrandt  effects,  572 
Artist’s  sketch-book,  an,  359 
Ashe,  W.  F.,  To  paiot  photo-chromotypes,  220 
Asser's  photo-lithographic  process,  405 
Assistants  aud  their  duties,  265 
Astronomical  lenses,  photographs  by,  28 
Astronomical  observatory  iu  France,  157 
Astronomical  photographs  taken  from  high 
altitudes,  229 

Astronomical  photos.,  truth  of  impugned,  247 
Atkinson,  F.,  photography  in  Melbourne,  258 
Atmosphere,  on  the  cleanliness  of  the,  66 
j Attacher,  new  photographic,  144 
Aubel  printing  process,  48,  79, 234 
Austen,  Dr.,  Laboratory  manipulations,  374 
| Australasia,  spirit  photography  io,  492 
Autographic  process,  a new,  536,  600 
Authors  and  their  photographic  notes,  613 
Autotype  Co.,  Licence  for  carbon  printing,  165 
Avalanche  and  the  Forest,  collision  of  the , 504 

Backgrounds,  printing  iu,  8, 199 
Backgrounds,  Seavey’s,  71 
Backgrounds,  suggestions  on  the  use  of,  40 
Background,  the,  325 

Backgrounds  to  portrait  negatives,  adding 
scenic,  416 

Ball,  W.,  Dropping  bottle,  275 
Bardy,  O.,  Investigation  of  artificial  colouring 
matters,  362 

Bardy,  M.  C-,  Note  on  emulsions,  476 
Bardy’s  experiments  with  colours,  332 
Baryta  m the  negative  bath,  action  of  nitrate 
ot,  136 

Bashi-Bazouks  amongst  the  chemicals,  360 
Bath,  auditions  to,  3SS 
Bath,  au  old,  53 
Bath,  and  its  treatmeut,  40 
Bath,  discussion  on  the  silver,  126 
Bath,  effects  of  additions  to  the  negative,  357 
Bath,  impurities  in  the  silver,  379 
Bath,  old",  which  did  not  break  down,  177 
Bath,  the  nitrate,  274,  278,  292 
Batho,  W.  K.,  Carbon  process  of  to-day,  211 
236,  259 

Batbo,  W.  E.,  Reticulation  in  cirbon  prints,  9 
Batbo,  W.  E.,  Tne  I’latiuotype,  266 
Baths,  about  porcelaiu,  387 
Baths,  restoration  of  print,  308,  399 
Baumauu,  C.,  Photographic  printing  processes, 
284 

Becquerel,  M.,  Ed.,  4$ 

Beeles,  II.  M.,  Copying  negatives,  214 
Beeles,  11.  M„  Popular  mistakes  of  portraitists, 
308 

Beeswax,  artificial,  513 
Belgian  Subscriber,  Some  studio  hints,  377 
Belt,  landscape  photographer’s,  319 
Berkeley,  B.  d.,  Notes  ou  tue  theory  and  prac- 
tice ot  emulsion  processes,  291,  302 
Berlin  Photographic  Society,  573,  575,  599 
Berry,  J.  L.,  Yellow  glass  lor  spectacles,  395 
Bichromate  processes,  Fox  Talbot  aud,  142 
bill,  a photographer's,  577 
Biuocuiar  Viitou  experiments,  256 
Blisters  on  albumenized  paper,  169,  360 
Blisters  aud  the  alcohol  Oath,  151 
Blisters,  reticulation,  485 
blistering,  to  prevent,  425 
Blue  glass  decepliou,  113,  131 
blue  glass,  light  through,  3 i3 
boissouuas,  M , Studies  of  children,  55 
Boissona’s  spec  mens,  178 
Botvin,  1-3  , Alkaline  development,  383 
Boivin,  E.,  Au  energetic  developer,  184 
Boivin,  13.,  Dry  plaies  as  sensitive  as  wet,  195 
Boivin,  E.,  Photo-gravure  for  securing  type- 
press  printing  blocks,  351 
Boivin,  M.,  Ou  carbon  printing,  55 
Boivin  ou  alkaline  development,  392 
Boivin's  albumen  process,  487 
Boivin’s  collodio-bromide,  524 
Boivin’s  dry  collodion  process,  2 
Boivin’s  ury  emulsion  process,  247 
Boivin’s  dry-plate  method,  487 
Boivin’s  formulas  and  process,  169 
Boivin’s  method  ot  treating  thesilver  bath,  77 


Boivin’s  photo-types  and  photo-engraving,  103 
Boivin’s  treatment  of  carbon  prints,  73 
Borax  varnishes,  coloured,  432 
Bourgoin,  A.,  Coffee-gum  process,  543,  554 
Bradshaw,  J.  Champion,  Violet  light,  127 
BrauD,  A.,  Chemistry  of  carbon  photography 
003  ’ 

Braun  and  Co.,  Carbon  photography,  121, 196, 
536,  548 

Braybook,  T.  It.,  Carbon  printing,  63 
Brazil,  a lour  through,  342 
Bright,  Mr.,  ou  photography,  467 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic  Association,  22,  83,  179,  225,  491, 
563, 599 

British  Association,  373,  402,  403 
Bromide  experiments,  589 
Bromide  of  silver,  action  of  pigments  and  glass 
colours  on  tinted,  345 
Bromide  of  silver  emulsion  plates,  dry,  449 
Bronzing  fluid,  aniline,  504 
Brooks,  VV.,  Collodio-bromide  emulsion  process 
applied  to  transparencies,  and  enlarging 
without  nitrate  bath,  61 
Brooks,  W.,  Magneto  photography.  111,  225 
Brooks,  W.,  Spots  on  emulsion  plates,  483 
Browne,  J.  C-,  Washed  emulsion,  362 
Burrell,  D.  T .,  Reticulation  a id  blisters,  435 
Burnisher,  a cheap  aud  effective,  248,  537 
Burnisher,  improvised,  300 
Burnishing  punts,  324,  353 
Burrows  and  Colton’s  retouching  desk,  79 
Business,  the  state  of,  579,  604 

Cadwallader,  J , prices  of  portraiture  in  America, 
418 

Camera  as  a plaything,  25 
Camera  as  a scientific  instrument,  25 
Camera  as  clerk  and  draughtsman,  181 
Camera,  before  the,  607 
Camera  front,  au  improvement  in  the,  472 
| Camera,  levelatious  by  the,  493 

Camera,  securing  visible  pictures  in  the,  343 
Camera-stand,  improvement  in  the  field,  400 
Can  photography  make  pictures,  243 
Carbolic  acid  in  photography,  05,  200 
Carbonate,  substitute  of  giucoside  of  ammonium 
for,  392 

Carbon  against  silver,  295 
Carbon  aud  Lambertype  processes,  American 
exhibition  of,  70 
Carbon  bath,  alcohol  in,  217 
Carbon  discussion,  18, 20,  127 
Carbon  evils,  294 
Carbon,  bow  to  print  in,  209 
Carbon  image,  intensification  of,  349 
Carbon,  notes  on,  58 
Carbon  patents,  150,  152 
Carbon  photographs,  permanent,  414 
Carbon  photography,  121,  196 
Carbon  photography,  chemistry  of,  603 
Carbon  pictures  on  glass,  permanency  of,  398 
Carbon  print  improvements,  303 
Carbon  printers,  caution  to,  336 
Carbon  printing,  alcohol  iu,  122 
Carbon  printing,  importance  of  contact  in,  361 
Carbon  printing  in  summer,  398 
Carbon  priuting  in  the  past,  397 
Carbon  priuting,  is  licence  worth  having,  115, 166 
Carbon  printing,  localizing  development  in,  478 
Carbon  priuting,  M Braun’s,  536,  548 
Carbon  printing,  personal  tuition  in,  1 74 
Carbon  punting,  practical  experience  iu,  433 
Carbou  printing,  rapidity  in,  103,  117,  128,  143, 
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Caroon  printing,  reticulation  in,  401 
Carbou  priming,  stray  thoughts  on,  267 
Carbon  printing,  tuition  iu,  210 
Carbon  prtutiug,  10,  11,20,33,  39,  55,  63,  66,  67, 
09,  85,  91,  106,  124,  141,  159,  162 
CarOou  printing,  utilizing  waste  products  in,  46 
Carbou  priuttug  without  printing  Lame,  479 
Carbon  prints,  collodion  on,  543 
Carbon  prints,  colour  of,  129,  142,154,  166 
Carbon  punts,  fading  of,  604 
Carbon  prints,  iuteusificati  in  of,  307,  314 
Carbon  prints,  M.  Botvin’s  treatment  ot,  73 
Carbon  prints,  popularising,  300 
Carbon  prints,  retaining  full  gloss  on,  43 
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Carbon  prints,  reticulation  in,  9,  152, 153 
Carbon  prints,  vignetting,  234 
Carbon  process,  a new,  5 '4 
Carbon  process,  an  uupatcnted,  1&8 
Carbon  process,  Mr.  Swan's  discoveries  in,  126 
Carbon  piocess  of  to-d*v,  211,  236,  259 
Carbon  process,  * picking  up"  the,  35,  47 
Carbon  process,  simplification  of  thej  199,  202 
Carbon  process,  variations  in  the,  50 
Caroon  processes  ana  licencees.  231 
Carbon,  reticulation  in,  485,  4 JO,  5*0 
Carbon,  solar  camera  enlargements  in,  438 
Carbon  tissue,  how  to  produce  faultless  pictures 
from  defective,  1C1 
Carbon  tissue,  cracking  in,  120 
Carbon  tissue,  drying,  13S 
Carbon  tissue,  reticulation  of,  38 
Carbon  tis>u^,  two  layers  of  pigmented  gela- 
tine in,  574 

Carbon  transparencies,  29,  47, 260 
Carbon  workers,  hiuts  for,  251 
Carbutt, A neglected  method  of  intensifica- 
tion, 322 

Cardinals,  photographs  of  the  Pope  and,  83 
Caution,  120,  491 

Celebrities,  photographs  of,  143,  168 
Celluloid,  manufacture  of,  241,  516 
Cements,  24,  456 
Centennial  items,  48, 191 
Ceramic  photography,  502 
Ceramic  photography  and  its  patentee,  560 
Ceramic  photographs,  enamel  or,  437 
Chadwick,  J Oxygen-generating  apparatus,  133 
248,  274 

Chardon,  M.,  Award  to  for  emulsion  process,  169 
Chardou’s  dry-plate  process,  235,  247,  259,  283 
Char  Jon's  plates,  keeping  qualities  of,  266 
CLardon’s  work  on  pure  bromide  of  silver  emul- 
sions, 319 

Charity,  photographs  and,  522 
Chemical  instruction  for  photographers,  262 
Chemicals  consumed  by  photographers,  quan- 
tity of,  398 

Chemicals,  photographic,  88,  420 
Chemistry,  ought  photographers  to  understand, 
116 

Chemists,  hints  to  amateur,  55 
Cherrill,  N.  K.,  A collodion  well,  93 
Cherrill,  N.  K.,  Aeration  of  water,  452 
Oheriill,  N.  K.,  A simple  washing  trough,  452 
Cherrill,  N.  K.,  Background  painting,  199 
Cherrill,  N.  K., Cheap,  effective  burnisher,  248 
Cherrill,  N.  K.,  Construction  of  head-rests,  65 
Cherrill,  N.  K.,  On  the  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, 66 

Children,  M.  Boissonas’  studies  of,  55 
Children,  photographing,  57 
Chinn,  J , A cheap  and  effective  burnisher,  537 
Chi>holm,  J.,  Alkalimetry,  149 
C-ristmas  aud  new  year  cards,  613 
Chromo-photographs,  how  to  paint,  220 
Chromo-photography,  657 
Chromotype  carbon  priming,  443 
Chromotype  priming,  noies  on,  164 
Chromotypes,  cost  of  producing,  190 
Chromotypes  simplified,  ascertaining  time  in 
priming,  163 

Chute,  It.  J.,  On  the  saving  of  silver,  618 
Chute,  R.  J.,  Skylights  aud  side-lights,  350 
Clarke,  F.,  Photographing  children,  57 
Clean  plates,  importance  of,  427 
Cleaning  plates,  machine  for,  303 
Cloud  negatives,  455 
Clouds  in  landscapes,  342 
Clouds,  measurement  of  height  of,  414 
Coflee-aibumen  method  of  Si . Quiquerez,  524 
Coffee-gum  precess,  463, 543,  564 
Coffee  process,  54,  330 
CoUee  process  and  emulsion  processes,  427 
Collociio-albumeu  and  other  dry  processes,  280 
ColloUio-aibumen  process,  231 
Collodio-bn  m de,  Buivin’s,  524 
Collodio-bromide  emulsion  applied  to  trans- 
parencies, 61 

Collodio-bromide  emulsion,  111 

Collodio-chloride,  341 

Coiludio -chloride  pa,per,  573,  577 

Colicdi^n  and  gelatine  emulsion  process,  505 

Coilodiou,  di) , 581 

Collodion  film,  sensitizing  the,  77 

Coilodiou,  Gougenheim's  rapid,  332,  380 

Collodion  in  car oon  prints,  543 

Collodion,  micro-photographic  research  on,  34 

Collodion,  notes  ou,  509 

Collodion,  salvage,  286 

Collod  on,  transport  of,  433 

Collodion  well,  «,  92 

Collodion  with  amliue  salts,  iodizing  of,  89 
*— ■ Collotype  printing,  405 

Collotype  process,  Despaquis’,  380 
Colour-box,  moist,  S88 

Colour  in  the  isuuio,  491,  505  ^ 

Colour,  photo-collotype  pictures  in,  571 
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Colour,  properties  of  light  and,  321  , 

Coloured  light  for  weak  eyes,  466 

Coloured  photographs,  229, 317  \ 

Colouring  matters,  artificial,  362 

Colouring  processes  for  photographs,  426,  454 

Co’curs,  Bardy’s  experiments  with,  332 

Colours,  encaustic,  12 

Colours,  negatives  suitable  for  printing  in  1 
natural,  327 

Colou  s,  photography  in  natural,  577,  585 
Colton,  J.  L>  , Bichromate  of  potassium,  211 
Combination  in  photographs,  incongruous,  258 
Combination  pictures,  346 
Combination  process,  new,  228 
Conference,  the  European,  35 
Continent,  photographic  notes  of  a journey  on, 
584,  591 

Contraband  photographs,  96 
Convict  sitters,  301 

Convicts  and  courts,  use  made  of  photography 
by,  433 

Cooper,  If.,  Two  layers  of  pigmented  gelatine  in 
carbon  tissue,  574 

Copper  in  the  developer,  sulphate  of,  380 
Copper  solutions,  tests  for,  5C4 
Copying  at  night,  336 
Copying  negatives,  214 
Copying  process,  the  cyanotype,  289 
Copyright  in  photographs,  120 
Correspondent  in  scientific  circles,  a special, 49 
Corscaden,  J.  II.,  Poi table  studio,  274 
Court,  photography  in,  35 
Courten,  Count  L.  de,  reproduction  of  en- 
gravings, 509 

Courten,  M.  Comte  L.  de,  The  Licbtdruck  pro- 
cess, 352 

Courtenay,  R.  II.,  8oft  prints  from  hard  nega- 
tives, 308 

Crighton,  James,  Out  door  meetings,  122 

Critical  eye,  the,  683 

Critical  notices  of  books,  19,  277 

Criticism  at  Exhibitions,  517,627,548 

Criticisms  of  photographic  manufacturers,  310 

Crosthwaite,  J.,  The  dusting-on  process,  100 

Croughton,  G , Carbon  printing,  69,  162 

Cryolite  opaline  glass,  388 

Cyanide  cure  for  bath,  165 

Cyanide,  suicide  w.tli,  24 

Cyanide,  use  of,  11 

Cyanotype  process,  289,  401 


Daguerreotypes,  to  clean,  338,  399 
Daguerreotypiug  ia  the  Backwoods,  423 
Dallas’s  photo  mechanical  process, 84,  94,277,299 
Daniel,  A.  U.,  Light,  exposure,  aud  develop- 
ment, 15,  26,  38,  50 
Dangerous  paper,  552 
Dark  room,  adi-actinic  glass  for,  450 
Dark  room  windows,  suitable  pigments  for,  332 
Dark  rooms,  hot  and  cold,  337 
Davanne’s  “ Annuaire,”  122 
Davaune,  M.  A , Applications  of  photography 
in  France,  44,  55 

Davanneou  emulsion  process,  457 
Delessert’s  coffee-gum  process,  463 
Depth  of  prints  and  intensity  of  negatives,  334, 
355,  389,  381,  392,  393 
Design  aud  work,  360 
Design  in  photography,  442 
Despaquis,  M.,  Photogravure,  309,  319,  331 
Deqiaquis’  collotype  process,  380 
Developer,  ammonia,  236 
Developer,  au  energetic,  184 
Developer,  improved  sulphate  of  copper,  122 
Developer,  nitrate  of  iron,  59 
Developer,  portrait,  391 
Developer,  sulphate  of  copper  in  the,  3S0 
Developer,  useful,  317 
Developers,  investigations  on  iron,  333 
Development,  albumen  aud  rubber  films  for 
alkaline,  434 

Development,  alkaline,  16,  26,  388 
Development,  discu  sion  on,  606 
Development  in  carbon  printing,  localizing,  478 
Development,  light,  exposure,  15,26,  33,  50 
Development,  M.  Boivin  on  alkaline,  392 
Development,  M.  Fitment's  mode,  392 
Development  without  pyrogallic  acid  for  dry 
plates,  407 

Dextrine  mucilage,  612 
Diaphragm,  use  of  the,  339 
Difficulties,  photographic,  217 
1 Distillery,  a solar,  35 

Distortion  from  expansion  and  contraction  of 
paper,  355 

Dore,  F.,  Carbon  transparencies,  47 
Douglass,  K , Photographing  interiors,  and 
about  porcelain  baths,  387 
Draper,  J.,  Heat,  light,  and  actinism,  507 
Draper,  Prof.,  Discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  sun 
by  photography,  422.  487 
Drawbacks,  172 
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Drink  for  the  studio,  refreshing,  346 
Dropping-bottle,  a convenient,  142,  262 
Dry  plate  competition  at  Paris,  169,  235,  250 
Dry-p'ate  me-hod,  Boivin’s,4S7 
Dry-plate  photography,  progress  in,  524 
Dry  plate  process.  M.  Andra  on,  266 
Dry  plate  processes,  comparative  merits  of 
different,  592 

Dry  plates  as  sensitive  as  wet,  2,  195 
Dry  plates,  commercial,  299,330,  334,  346 
Diy  platen,  comparative  experiments  with.  205 
Dry  plates,  development  without pyrogallic  acid 
for,  407 

Dry  plates,  substitutes  for  glass  for,  99, 127 
Dry  plates,  tobacco  as  a preservative  for,  295 
Dry  process,  experiments  with  theOhardon,  283 
Dry  processes,  coll  dio-albumeu  and  oth  r,  280 
Drying  cupboard,  224 
Dublin,  photography  in,  523,  538 
Duby,  E.,  Braun’s  carbon  printing,  548 
Dubr,  E.,  German  photographic  literature,  466 
Duby,  E.,  Photography  io  Germany,  511 
Dunmore,  E , Drawbacks,  172 
Durham,  Mr.  Joseph,  627 
Dusting-on  process,  100 


East,  notes  from  the,  297 
Eclipse  of  four  days,  247 
Eclipse,  the  recent,  420 

Eder  (Dr.)  and  Toth  (Oapt.),  Iodising  collodion 
witn  aniline  salts,  89,  261 
Edinburgh  exhibition,  a painter  on,  78 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  8,  14,18,  22, 
23,  32,  43,  45,  82,  131,  167,  178,  190,  225.  238, 
2S6,  311,  347,  395,  467,  490,  550,  574,  598.  Gil 
Edinburgh  Society’s  exhibition,  8,  14,  18, <23,  32, 
43,  45,  117 

Edwards  and  Co  , Photo-tint,  68 
Edwards,  B.  J.,  The  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  278 
Electric  light,  210,  313,  398,  553 
Electric  light,  portraits  by,  594,  613 
Electrical  candle,  220 
Electro-plating,  new  process  for,  502 
Electro -silicic  light,  461 

Ellerbeck,  J.  U.  T.,  On  substitutes  for  glass  for 
dry  plates,  99 

Ellerbeck,  J.  II.  T.,  Use  of  the  actinometer 
with  dry  plates,  473 
Elliot,  J.,  Carbon  patents,  153 
Embezzlement,  24 

Emperor  William,  photographs  of,  510 
Employers,  operators  and,  371 
Emulsion,  albumen,  292 
Emulsion  manipulations,  400 
Emulsion  negatives  withont  glass,  435 
Emulsion  or  pellicle,  alcoholic  washing  for,  407, 
419 

Emulsion  plates  by  daylight,  preparation  of,  158 
Emulsion  plates,  development  of,  184 
Emulsion  plates,  dry  bromide  of  silver,  449 
Emulsion  plates,  spots  on,  483 
Emulsion  process,  175,  329 
Emulsion  process,  collodion  and  gelatine,  505 
Emulsion  process  in  France,  378 
Emulsion  process,  M.  Davauue  on,  457 
Emulsi-  n processes,  coffee  process  and,  427 
Emulsion  processes,  notes  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of,  291, 302 
Emulsion,  washed,  362 
Emulsion  workers,  caution  to,  198 
Emulsions  in  large  quantities,  preparation  of, 
332 

Emulsions,  colour  of,  312 
Emulsions,  fog-producing,  601 
Emulsions,  important  improvement  in,  390 
Emulsii  ns,  M.  Chardon’s  work  on  pure  bromide 
of  silver,  319 
Emulsions,  note  on,  476 
Enamel  or  ceramic  photographs,  437 
Enamel  photographs,  to,  192  * 

Enamels  aud  vitrifie  i photographs,  502 
Enamels,  coloured,  228 
Enamelling  prints,  107 
Encaustic  colours,  12 
England,  solar  camera  work  in,  414 
Engraved  surfaces  on  metals,  444 
Engraving  pnotograp'nic  pictures,  553 
Eugraving  process,  M.  Rousselou's  claim  to  an, 
419 

Engraving,  photography  versus,  58 
Engraving  with  electricity.  612 
Engravings,  reproduction  of,  607 
EuUrgiug  process,  a new  aud  tacile,  55 
Enlarging  without  a nitrate  bath,  61 
Enlargements  on  porcelain,  coloured,  83 
Enlargements  in  carbon,  solar  camera,  438,  455 
Enlargements,  caibou  transparencies  for,  260 
Enlargements,  negative,  209 
Enlargements,  simple  method  of,  303 
Exhibition  in  Louden,  permanent  photographic, 
193 

Exhibition,  foitbcoming,  2S2,  383 
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Exhibition,  injury  to  pictures  at  the  late,  574> 
586 

Exhibition,  medals  at  the  next,  23.5 
Exhibition,  the,  4C6,  505,  510,515,52.’,  531,  534, 
541,  569 

Experiences,  irregular  photographic,  439 
Explosives,  photography  in  measuring  the  force 
of,  313 

Exposure,  development,  light,  15,  26,  33,  50 

Exposures,  shortening.  608 

Exposures,  rapid,  07,  327,  431 

Eye  of  a dead  body,  image  on  the,  262 

Eye,  photo-che  nical  action  of  the,  73 

Eye,  photography  in  the,  236 

Eye,  visual  purple  of  the  319 

Faded  prints,  450 
Fading  of  caibon  prints,  504,  613 
Fading  of  silver  prints,  503 
Falmouth  Photo.raplnc  Society,  430 
False  pretences,  obtaining  money  under,  4s0 
Fancy  sketches  and  photographs  of  fact,  133 
Fashions  in  New  York,  photographic,  211 
Fashions  in  photography,  54 
Fayel’s  micro- photographs,  103 
Ferranti,  C.,  Carbon  printing  in  commercial 
portraiture,  10 

Ferranti,  O.,  Notes  on  carbon,  70 
Ferrotype,  the,  339 

Fictional  literature,  photography  in,  539 

Films,  on  preparatory,  434 

Films,  splitting  of  negative,  566 

Filtering  papers,  20, 191 

Fire  at  a photographer's,  180,  552 

Fitzgibbon,  J.  11.,  Health  of  photographers 

Fixing  bath,  addition  of  ammonia  to  the,  169 
Flament,  F„  Reducing  nitrate  of  silver  in  waste 
solutions,  351 

Flament’s  mode  of  development,  293 
Fog,  removing,  601 , 606 
Forgery,  photography  and,  135,  552,  570 
Forgeries  of  back  notes,  121 
Formic  acid  developer  modified,  55 
Formula;,  some,  27,  411 

Frames,  composition  ornaments  for  picture,  600 
France,  gelalino-biomide  process  in,  427 
France,  tbotegraphic  Arch.etogicul  Sacietv  of. 

434  ’ ' 

France,  privileges  of  photographers  in,  457 
France,  the  emulsion  process  in,  378 
Freezing  mixtures,  375 

French  Correspondence,  2,  32,  55,  73,  103  151 
169,  198,  266,  295,  319,  380,  392,  427,  431,  163| 
543 

French  museums  and  galleries,  photography 
in,  318,  392 

French  Photographio  Society,  22,  118  179,  239 
247,  275,  311,  332,  382,  513,  589 
French  Society  of  Encouragement,  319 
Fumes  and  vapours  in  photography,  397 
Fungi,  self-printing  of,  32 


Gayacine  process  and  M.  Flament’s  modi- 
fications, 589 

Gelatine  and  plaster  composition  for  mouldings, 

Gelatine,  Capt.  Waterhouse’s  experiments  on 
589  ’ 


Gelatine  emulsion  process,  collodion  and,  505 

Gelatine  process,  method  of  working  the,  209 

Gelatine  solutions,  to  filter,  513 

Gelatino-bromide  process,  501,  521 

Gelatine-bromide  process  in  France,  427 

Gentile,  C. , How  to  print  in  carbon,  209 

German  Correspondence,  236,  303,  398 

German  Photographic  News,  564 

German  photographic  literature,  465 

Germany,  Lichtdruck  in,  223 

Germany,  photography  in,  511 

Geymet,  51.,  Treatment  of  silver  residues,  232 

Gibbon-Fitz,  Old  times,  423 

Gihon,  J.  L,  Tinted  papers  for  photographs’ 


Gilion,  J.  L , Trimming  printsb-fore  toning  and 
tixiug,  3t>5 

Gillot's  phot  ogravure  process,  .543 
Girard,  J.,  Micro-photographic  research  on 
collodion,  34 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  155, 279  215 
Glass  cryolite  opaline,  388 
Glass,  effect  »f  acid  aud  alkalies  on,  5S3 
Glass  for  dark  rooms,  adi-aetinic,  450 
Glass  for  dry  plates,  substitutes  for,  99 
Glass  for  laboratory  purposes,  on  hardened,  428 
442 

Glass  for  negatives,  264 

Glass,  light  through  blue,  343 

Glass  making,  progress  of  hardened,  476 

Glass,  some  propel  ties  of,  447 

G1  .ss  studios  from  weather,  protection  of,  306 

Glass,  substitute  for  yellow,  526 


Glaswolle,  28,  247,319 
Glue,  hints  about,  61,  504 
Glue,  hints  about,  578 

Godeffroy,  W , 1’yroxyline  for  photographic  and 
medical  purposes,  188 

Gold  from  old  toning  ba  hs,  precipitating,  29 
Gold  from  gold  bath,  recov  ring,  310 
Gold  In  solutions,  tests  for,  576 
Gold  salt  for  toning,  new,  363,  119 
Gold,  notes  on,  331 

Gougenheim's  rapid  collodion,  332,  380 
Gram  in  portraits,  stippled,  270 
Grant,  W.  J.  A.,  Commercial  dry  plates,  316 
Grave,  E.  C.  de  la,  Commendatory  criticism,  527 
flre-ne,  B.  P.,  An  old  bath.  53 
Greene,  Professor,  Can  photography  make  pic- 
tures, 243 

Gresham,  J.  F.,  Amateur  photography  in  the 
West  Indies,  478 
Grievances,  Ventilation  of,  429 
Guggenheim,  J. , Employers  and  operators,  49 
Guildhall  police  court,  348 
Gum  for  retouching,  419 
Guncotton,  Professor  Abel  and,  517 
Gunpowder  explosions  and  shot  and  shel 
practice,  records  of,  378 

Hailstorms,  destructive,  397 

Halation,  564 

Ilalle,  University  of,  588 

Haloid  salts  of  silver,  simple  lest  for,  469 

llanfstaengl,  Franz,  301 

Hard  case,  a,  537 

Hardwich,  T.  I’.,  Instruction  by  magic  lantern, 
273 

Hark  ness,  Prof.  W , Theory  of  the  horizontal 
photo-heliograph,  88 

Harman,  A.,  Health  of  photographers,  59 
Harrison  L , Transatlantic  wrinkles,  115, 139, 

187 

Ilaugk,  Fritz,  Aphorisms  tor  photographers,  137 
Uaugk,  p\.  Precipitating  gold  from  old  toning, 
baths,  29 

Heart-rests,  construction  of,  65,  91,372 
Healing  art,  photography  and  the,  169 
Health  of  photographers,  42,  59.  129 
Heat,  light,  and  actinism,  153,  507 
Heaih,  V.,  Fox  Talbot  and  bichromate  pre- 
cesses,  149 

Ileighway,  W.,  Laconics,  351 

neighway,  W.,  The  artist  photographer,  572 

11.  igh way,  W.,  The  critical  eye,  583 

Ileliotjpe  Company,  60 

Heliotype  priming,  323 

Help  one  another,  442 

Henderson,  A.  L„  Enamel  or  ceramic  photo- 
graphs, 437 

Hewitt,  G.  W.,  Collodio  albumen  and  other  dry 

processes,  280 

Iligginson,  G.,  Cost  of  chromotypes,  190 
Histologic  staining  for  microscopic  subjects,  202 
Hite,  G.  H.,  Artisiic  principles  aud  mechanical 
operations  in  port  aiture,  417 
Hoaxing  a photographer,  323 
Iloggau,  Ur.  Frances  Elizabeth,  Histological 
staining  for  microscopic  subjects,  202 
Holland,  photography  in,  42 
Honours  to  photographers,  49,  517 
Hooper,  G.,  Nitrate  bath,  274 
Horrors  photographed,  575 
llosken,  W.  K.,  A practical  suggestion,  254 
Hough,  E.  K.,  A new  carbon  photometer,  221 
Ilouigrave,  II  , Method  of  working  the  gelatine 
process,  269 

Howard,  \V.,  Effects  of  additions  to  the  nega- 
tive hath,  357,  367,  388 

Howard,  W.,  Potassium  and  silver  perman- 
ganates, 481,  494 

Huggins,  W.,  Photographic  spectra  of  stars,  4 
Uusnik,  J.,  Improvement  iu  production  of 
Lichtdruck  printing  plates,  45 
Husnik's  improved  lichtdruck,  75,  215,  255,  293 
Uusmk’s  photo-lithographic  paper  for  transfers, 
332 

Hydro-iodic  acid,  action  of  light  on,  392 
Ilj  po  in  the  silver  bath,  3U9 
Hyposulphite  iu  mounting  boards,  489 

Identification  of  war  correspondents,  246 
Identity,  trustworthy  test  of,  609 
Illustration,  importance  ot  photographic,  295 
Illustrated  newspapers,  241 
Image,  formation  on  the  photographic,  191 
linage  of  the  eye  of  a dead  body,  262 
Inaccuracy  iu  portraiture  from  unequal  expan- 
sion of  paper,  246 
Indecent  photographs,  98,  372 
Indiarubber  aud  its  solubility,  157 
lugles,  J.,  Hints  lor  carbon  workers,  251 
Ingles,  J.,  Reticulation  in  carbon,  485,  490 
Iuk  for  draughtmen,  improved  carmine,  628 
Ink,  Parisian  copying,  576 


Ink  stains,  12 
Ink,  substitute  for,  359 
Inks,  harmless  logwood  and  chromate,  97 
Instantaneous  photography,  258,  455 
lnstit  i te  of  Chemistiy  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  589 

Intensification  of  carbon  prints.  114,  307,  319 
Intensification,  on  a neglected  method  of,  171, 
322 

Intensifier  with  salt  of  lead,  236 
Intensifying  negatives,  415 
Intensifying  process,  lead,  394 
Intensity  of  negatives,  depth  of  prints  and, 
344,  355,  369,  381,  392 
Interiors,  photographing,  387,  432 
International  exhibition,  187S,  61 
Invention,  a new,  303 
Iodides  and  iodates,  560 
Iodines  and  Dromines  with  water,  588 
Iodizing  collodion  with  aniline  salts,  261 
Iron  developers,  investigations  on,  333 
Iron  spots  irom  materials,  to  remove,  360 


JablochkolT  light,  the,  277 
Jjffe,  Max,  Photography  and  forgery,  135 
Jaossen,  medaille  d’honneur  to,  73 
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